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189; water supply, 126; women's degrees, 189; 
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Canada, 571. 

Candidate “ X": a Unique Examination [A.], 534. 

Canterbury, King's School, 52. 

Cape Colony, 180, 294, 571, 715; urievances, 571; 
supply of teachers, 180, 291, 715. 
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Cardiff — conference, 127; College, 189, 690, 755; 
Greek play, 240. 
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County Schools Association, 262. 
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Carnarvon County School, 572; fees, 691. 
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The," in New York Times, 685. 

Carnegie Trust, 190, 318; fellowships and scholar- 
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Case of Celia, The [A.], 213. 

Ceylon, 48, 780. 
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Charity, taught to German xirls, 109. 

Chautauqua, U.S.A., 709. 

China—English University scheine, 595; honorary 
degree, 715. 
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Child Attendant Association, 329. 
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Dodgeon | A.;, 542. 

Child-Study Society, lectures, 685. 

Children—school attendance of young, 454; social 
condition of London, 594; under five, grants, 536. 
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Schools ` A.., 183; Concert Cordial ;A.., 432. 

Clarke, T. [O.!, 482. 
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Classical Associations—Ireland, 194, 482; Scotland, 
573. 

Classics—and socialism, 733: study of, 100. 

Classics, Place of, 101. 

Clifton College, 410. 

Clinics for school children, 673. 

Cochin, report on education, 468. 

Cockneyism, 154. 

Co-education, 293, 327, 328, 330: in Baden, 713; in 
North of England Grammar School, 568; in 
United States, 570. 
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Colet, Dean, 567. 
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Contents Tables, 17, 99, 169, 237, 309, 377, 453, 529, 
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Continuation Schools, 172, 749; Canada, 571; Cin- 
cinnati, 715; compulsory, 673, 715, 780; German, 
330, 399, 649; Kent, 457: report of Consultative 
Committee, 530; Scotland, 691; systematic study 
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Cookson, B., M.A., B.Sc. O.,, 754. 
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712 (see subject entries). 

Cossey, Ada F., M.A., Girls’ Schools in Switzerland 
(A.l, 36. 

Cours de Vacances, 399. 

Crofts, J. M., M.A., B.Sc., 744. 

Croydon, Whitgift Grammar School, 52. 

Culture, classification and sources, 239. 

Cunningham, Dr. D. J. O.j, 572. 

Currey, W. E. 10.2, 176. 

Curriculum— Belgian Athénée, 243; Higher Elemen- 
tary Schools, in Morning Post, 250; in boys’ 
schools, 36; girls’ schools, 286; Swiss girls’ 
schools, 37; Head Masters on, 671: Mr. Lyttelton's 
ideal, 781; public-school, 101, 781; Welsh inter- 
mediate schools, 756. 

Curriculum of American Normal Schools, The, by 
W. H. Winch, M.A. (A.J, 313. 

Curriculum, The Primary (F. H. Hayward) [C.], 
247. 

Curzon, Lord, and University reform, 331, 400, 401. 
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Dartnell, George Edward (O.], 32. 

Darwin anniversary, 188. 

Davies, Rev. G. S., 119. 

Dawson, Ethel, Incentives [A.], 597. 

Day Schools v. Boarding Schools, 731. 

Dean of Ely, Arthur Gray Butler as a Teacher (A.], 
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Debts, Bad (Principal) [C./, 28. 

Degrees—cost at Oxford, 118: Dublin. 52; honorary, 
126, 187, 335.626: honorary American, 466; M.A., 
conditions at Oxford, 188 (see also Women's 
degrees). 

Democratic Education (R. D. Roberts) (C.], 28. 

Deputy Education Officer in London Education 
Office, 176. 

Dew Ponds, 240, 362. 

Dictionary, New English, Dr. H. Bradley's, 30. 

Directory of Educational Associations, 76. 

Disinfectants, 241. 

Dismissal of teachers, appeal, 454. 

District High Schools, New Zealand, 49. 

Dodgeon, J.. The Child-Study Conference (A.], 542. 

Domestic Science, Miss Wood on, 150. 

Domine in Fiction, The, by Z. G. [A.], 711. 

Drever, J., M.A., The Essential Elements of a Com- 
plete School System [A.), 748; The Professional 
Education and Training of Teachers [A.], 599. 

Dual Inspection in Wales, 379. 

Dublin — Alexandra College, 52, 264, 410; “Féis 
Ceoil," 408; National University, 50, 130; New 
University, 482, 757; Royal University, 130, 757 ; 
Trinity College—482, 757 ; and Church of Ireland, 
335; Fellowship examination, 408; honorary 
degrees, 573; lectures on Journalism, 132, 194, 
264, 335; medal award, 194. 

Dundee, Technical College, gift, 691. 

Durham — increasing cost of education, 735; new 
schools, 734 ; scholarship scheme, 103; Secondary 
Schools, 172, 735; J. A. L. Robson) [C.], 247. 

Durham County Council, appointment of woman 
medical officer, 177. 

Dust, removal in schools, 457, 458, 675, 733. 

Edinburgh, College of Art, 128. 

Edinburgh University—funds for improvement, 335; 
gift, 572; honorary degrees, 335, 626; M.A. 
degree, 128. 

Ednam School, cookery and dairy work, 320. 

Education—American, 708 ; compulsory, Queensland. 
654; cost per scholar, 23; English compared with 
Continental, 243; in National Review, 32; in- 
creased cost, 19; indifferent attitude to, 176: 
legislation, 169; moderation and proportion in, 
672; new scheme for Prussian women’s, 177 
rural, 172; unpopularity of, 18. 

Education in 1908, Notes on, by '" An Old Fogey," 
L5, 22. 

Education, The New Factor in, by H. Leather (A... 
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Education Act, Conference at Edinburgh on, 190. 
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Education Acts, difficulties of, 24. 
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Education Bill, Bishops on, 100. 
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Farman, A. E., and E. A. Ready, The Training of the 
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Field Sports (L. A. Tollemache) [C.], 541. 

Findlay, J. J., Young America: Impressions de 
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Fire drill, Wilts, 103. 

Fisher, Mr. H. A. L., address on "Our Insularity,” 
147. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord, Presidential Address to Modern 
Language Association, 146. 

Fletcher, J. M., I.C.S. (O.], 754. 

Flintshire, head masters' salaries, 691. 

Florence, French Institute, 715. 

Florigene, 458. 

Flying Machines, 241. 

Food for Babes and Sucklings: 'Tis Sixty Years ago 
CA. 1. 851. 

France. 47, 108, 177, 292, 330, 466, 569, 650, 714, 778, 
824. 

Free places—Berkhamsted School and Hertfordshire 
Schools, 536; debate on, 144; percentage, 531, 
539, 732 ; school time, 176, 453. 

Free-Placers, by P. Shaw-Jeffrey [A.], 104, 453. 

French — professorships at Birmingham and Man- 
chester, 399; study in France, 714; teaching in 
France, 178, 292: "'French by Main Force" 
(Anonymous) [C.], 436. 

French text-books, strike of American women against, 
468. 

French Tongue, Flights in the (Via Media) (C.J, 315. 

Forecasts [A.], 35. 

Foreign-made school requisites, 530. 

Forestry, Schools of, in United States, 570. 

Gaelic — Scotch Leaving Certificate Examination, 
756; place in new Irish Universities, 128, 262, 
406, 482, 628 (see also Irish). 

Gaelic League, 50, 52, 130, 192, 408. 

Galloway, Miss Janet A., LL.D. (H. P. Campbell 
and D. Macalister) (C.]. 438. 

Galloway, Miss Janet A., LL.D., [0.], 190. 335. 383, 
384. 

Galway College, report. 573, 692. 

Games, school girls’, 288, 458. 

Games in Day Secondary Schools, by J. L. Howson 
: A. 1, 105. 

Gardening, instruction in Staffordshire, 596. 

Gardiner, Miss, work at Southwold, 266. 

Gaunt. C. G., B.A. (O.,, 754. 

Gay, Florence, The Board of Education Memorandum 
on History Teaching, 532. 


Ireland, 692; 


Genesis and Evolution of the Individual Soul (J. O. 
Bevan) C.., 822. 

Genius, Prof. Ostwald's study of, 596. 

Geographical Association, annual meeting, 152. 


Geography, A study in Practical, by E. C. Matthews 
(A 


Geography, Drawing in, by J. A. Johnston °A.}, 566. 
Geography in Secondary Schools A., 471. 
Geography Texts. some Present-Day A._, 563. 
Geography, The Teaching of A., $19. 

Geometry and Graphic Algebra _A._, 382. 

George Eliot's " Mill on the Floss,"' study of, 25. 

German—Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein, prize, 
399: Board of Education on teaching, 396; ex- 
amination by Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprach- 
verein, 32 ; method of teaching | C.), 27; study in 
Gerinan schools, 466 ; study in secondary schools, 
30. 75. 146. 

German Schools, Mr. Siepmann on, 147; work of, 464. 

Germany, 109, 177, 292, 329, 399, 464, 570, 639, 713, 779, 
823 ; continuation school, 399, 649; liberal educa- 
tion contrasted with American, 329; schools com- 
pared with English, 241. 

Gilman, Dr. D. C. :O.,, 48. 

Girls—external examinations, hockey for, 458 ; health, 
736; ideal education, 285; French, as history 
students, 331; weak at Arithmetic, 310. 

Girls’ education--in China, 30; in high schools, 732; 
Mr. Trevelyan on, 379; Mrs. Woodhouse on the 
Future of A._, 509. 

Girls’ Schools—Ceylon, attendance, 48; 
physical training, 750. 

Girls’ Schools in Switzerland, by Ada F. Cossey, 
M.A. TA., 36. i 

Girls’ secondary education, 213; in France, 108. 

Girls, Some Educational Aims in a School for, by 
Miss E. M. Leahy, M.A. A.l, 285. 

Glasgow, New Nautical School, 691. 

Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, 
750. 

Glasgow Provincial Committee—appointments, 192; 
number of students, 404. 

Glasgow University—Examination in English, 190; 
honorary degrees, 335, 572; Privatdozenten 
system, 334; regulations for degrees, 334, 404: 
resignations, 572. 

Gloucester High School for Girls, opening, 196. 

Goldman, Mr., on children’s teeth, 672. 

Goldsmid, Louisa Lady O.°, 107. 

Gorst, Sir J., on Manual Work, 311. 

Governess Abroad, An Experience as, by Transyl- 
vania | A.l, 775. 

Governing bodies, Association of, 454. 

Gow, Dr., Reuistration, 237, 377, 731. 

Graham Street School, appointment, 176. 

Grammatical Terminology Committee, 240, 330. 

Grants—Mr. Asquith and Governinent, 238, 327; 
Secondary School, 19; Leeds, 18. 19. 

Gray, Dr., Address at British Association, 536, 671. 

Greek pronunciation, 145; study by boys, 36, 74, 
100, 176. 

Greek play, Cardiff, 240. 

Greenwood, Mr. George, on Church Representation 
Council, 30. 

Gresham College, humorous incident, 151. 

Grierson, S. A.. B.A., I.C.S. O.., 754. 

Guildford, St. Catherine's School, Bramley, prizes 
and awards, 196. 

Hadden, Rev. R. H. [O.], 480. 

Haig Brown, Miss R. M., M.A.. Moral Education 


A... 


want of 


Haileybury College. 264, 836: speech day, 574. 

Half-timers, 172, 594, 674. 

Hall, President Stanley, 180. 

Hamilton, Dr. D. J., 190. 

Handwork—educational value, 379; teaching of edu- 
cational, 311, 528. 

Handwriting, abolition of vertical style in France, 

Hare-hunting at Eton, 176, 250. 

Harris, Rev. Dr. E., 332. 

Harrow—Lower School of John Lyon, 574, 694, 758 
speech day, 574. 

Hausrath, Professor (‘‘ George Taylor '') [O.], 780 

Hawker, Rev. C. M. (O.], 480. 

Hay, Dr. T., 119. 


Head Masters—Conference, 36, 71, 170; Committee 
on curricula, 671; functions, Flintshire, 691; new 
members of Committee of Conference, 75; teach 
ing by, 595, 612. 

Head Masters of Institutions for the Deaf, Council 
on continuation training, 28. 

Health and education, 734. 

Health of Adolescent Girls in Relation to School 
Life, by Mrs. Scharlieb (A.], 736. 

Herculaneum (see Phlegraean Fields). 

Heredity and Education, lectures, 30. 

Hickey, Dr. (see O'Hickey). 

High Schools, American, 293. 

Higher Education Return, 312. 

Historical Association, 536. 

History, special room for teaching, 248. 

History Teaching, The Board of Education Memor- 


andum on: an Application, by Florence Gay 
[A.], 532. 

Hodgson, G. E., D.Litt., A Plea for Reconsideration 
A.J, ; 


Holden, Rev. Canon [O.], 332. 
Hole, Mr. C. W., address to National Union of 
Teachers, 326. 


Holiday Courses — Board of Education list, 318; 
Zurich, 514. 


Holloway College, Lady Governors for, 802. 

Home Economics, in girls’ schools, 458. 

Home Education, Third International Congress, 250. 
Hong-Kong University. 536. 

Hornby, Dr. `O... 804. 

Horniman Museum, 103. 

Horticulture scheme, Staffordshire, 103. 

Howson, J. L., Games in Day Secondary Schools 


| *. 


Huddersfield Technical College, 103. 

Humour, 30, 49; ' A lay boy," 176; A new composer, 
313; American, 707; classics examination, 176; 
"doce mihi," 536: doctor and patient, 118; 
honesty in class-room, 468; infant class, 569; 
Joint Board French Examination, 599; locality of 
Glasgow University, 474; Lord Lansdowne's bot 
mot, 732; Oxford "At Home," 176; Oxford 
presidents', 715; religious service in L.C.C. 
schools, 536; saying of Frederick the Great, 685: 
* sports’ definitions, 318; Suffragette mistress, 
118. 

Humour, The Training of the Sense of, by Amy 
Barter [A.], 648. 

Hygiene — Department of School, 
School, in Württemberg, 109. 

Immoral literature, 455. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, gift 
towards, 399. 

Incentives, by Ethel Dawson fA.], 597. 

India, 48, 468, 654. 

Indian students—Cambridge, 401; Educational Ad- 
viser to, creation of office, 320. 

Industrial Schools, London, 596. 


Infant Education, A New Method in, by Maude G. 
May (A.J, 645. 


Infants excluded from schools, 454. 

Inspection—compulsory, 36; discussed at Head Mas- 
ters' Conference, 72; method at Bradford schools, 
455; Dr. Upcott on, 143; secondary schools, 169 ; 
in Wales, dual, 379; work of, 734. 

“Inspector of Schools, Passages in the Life of an,” 
Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley's, 22. 

Inspectors—lrish schools, 757; method of appoint- 
ment, 239, 242. 

Inspectors' Reports (Head Master) [C.], 125. 

Institut francais pour Etrangers, 292. 

Intermediate schools, 749. 

International Congress of Applied Chemistry, 30. 

International Visits Association, 398. 

Ipswich, examinations by educational bodies, 675. 

IRELAND, 50, 128, 192, 262, 335, 406, 182, 573. 628, 692, 
756, 828; Development Grant, 264; Higher educa- 
tion, 482; Intermediate education, 335, 482; In- 
termediate Examinations, 692; new Universities, 
335, 482, 692, 756; primary education, 262, 336, 
482. 692; school grant, 757: school Inspectors, 
757; secondary education, 132, 408, 482; summer 
schools, 573; training colleges, 758; treatment of 
Irish, 757. 


U.S.A., 652; 
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Irish. 50, 692; compulsory, in New Universities, 692; 
Intermediate Examinations, results, 692, 757; 
teaching in National Schools, 262, 336 (see also 
Gaelic). 

Irish Association of Women Graduates, annual meet- 
ing, 336. 

Irish National School Teachers, deputation, 262. 

Irish National Teachers' Organization, annual con- 
gress, 336. 

Irish Learning, School of, 573. 

Irish Training Colleges, 573. 

Italy, Universities, 292. 

Jackson. Mr. Cyril, report on boy labour, 377, 

Jast, L. Stanley, on Children's Libraries, 352. 

Jerusalem, St. Georre's Day School, 540; (Estelle 
Blyth (C.], 713. 

Jex-Blake. Miss H., appointment, Lady Margaret 
Hall, 262. 

John, N., B.A. fO.], 128. 

Johnston. J. A., Drawing in Geography [A.], 566. 

Johnstone, Miss, treatinent by Exypuan Government, 
245. 

Joint Agency for Assistant Masters, report, 531. 

Jones, Mr. Daniel, lectures on Phonetics, 753. 

Jottings, 30, 118, 176, 248, 318, 398, 474, 536, 598, 655, 
753, $24. 

Kent—report of Education Committee, 20, 102, 457, 
674: School Attendance Committees, 675; school 
savings banks, 675. 

Kerr, Dr., report to L.C.C. on medical inspection, 511. 

Kindergarten, 749. 

King, The, speech on scientific and technical training, 
533. 

King's College, Women's Department, 378. 

L'Alliance Francaise, 474. 

L.C.C. Higher Education Committee, 171, 311. 

L.C.C. Teachers’ Conference, 151. 

Lady Doctors, 803. 

Lancing College, 484. 

Lang, Very Rev. J. M., D.D., C.V.O. [O.], 404. 

Language, need of international, 146. 

Language Teaching in State-aided Secondary Schools 
in England, Memorandum on (A.J, 395. 

Languages—in German Reform Schools, 293; new 
method in higher forms, 147 ; Oriental School for 
London, 671; uniform grammatical terminology, 
145, 240 (see Modern Languages). 

Languages, The Direct Method of Teaching Modern 
(D. L. Savory) [C.], 27. 

Lanson, Prof., on Voltaire's '" Letters on England," 
147. 

Latin—acquisition by schoolgirls, 237 ; aite for study, 
74; study by boys, 100. 

Leach. A. F.—St. Paul's School [4.], 503: Colet and 
St. Paul's School [A.l, 609. 

Leahy, Miss E. M., M.A., Some Educational Ains in 
a School for Girls (A!l, 285. 

Leather, H., The New Factor in Education ' A. , 511. 

Leathcrhead, St. John's School, appointment, 320. 

Leaving ave, public schools, 240. 

Leaving Certificate, proposals for, 75, 628. 

Leeds, cost of education, 18, 19. 

Leicestershire — medical inspection, 380; report of 
County Council, 595; scholarship scheine, 380; 
staffing, 350. 

Leipzig University, quincentenary, 606. 

Lewis, A. G. P. :O.?, 480. 

Liability of schoolmasters, 672. 

Libraries — American public, 290, 351; children's 
rooms and departments, 290, 351; English public, 
351 ; school, 352. 

Library, teachers' reference, 312. 

Library, Co-operation between School and— by A. E. 
Roberts .ÀA.2, 290; by W. C. Berwick Sayers 
[A.., 351. 

Lichfield Grammar School, 675. 

" Limen " (W. C. F. Waltersand R. S. Conway) /C.), 
124. 

Lincoln, Abraham, 711. 

Literature, taste for best, 311. 

Literature, study of Europcan, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
on, 147. 

Literature Notebook, The Scholar's, by Amy Barter 
[A. 1, 25. 


Literary sense, decline of, 292. 

Little Miss Lizzie, by One who Knew her [A.}, 291. 

Local Authorities, 19, 102, 172, 312, 380, 456, 532, 595. 
674, 734, 804; difficulties of, 309; N.U.T., and 
327. 

Logic (see Conduct of Understanding, The). 

LoNpoN-—French Institute proposal, 715; Industrial 
Schools, 596 ; Inter-Collexiate Scholarships Board, 
248; medical treatment in elementary schools, 
456, 673: open-air schools, 456: provision of 
teachers, 311; school accommodation, 311; school 
places, 239; report on children’s eyesight, 398, 
456; social condition of children, 594; University 
Commission, 170, 176, 478, 841. 

Aske's Haberdashers' School, Hampstead, 574; 
Battersea Polytechnic — Domestic Economy 
Department, 536; presentation of library, 398; 
Bedford College, 32, 574; Birkbeck College, 
690; Clapham High School, 52, 196, 694; 
Holborn Estate Grammar School, 52; Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, 533 ; King's 
College, 49, 754; King's College, Professorship 
of Ecclesiastical History, 30; King's College, 
Women’s Department (now King's College for 
Women), 261; home economics, 378, 690; 
Kingston Grammar School, 574; Leinster 
House School, Hyde Park, distinctions, 196, 
758; Mary Datchelor Girls’ School, 696; North 
London Collegiate School, 54, 574; Northamp- 
ton Polytechnic Institute, 674; Oriental School, 
671; Queen's College, Harley Street, 50; St. 
Mary's Hospital Medical School, 690; St. Olave's 
School, Southwark, 54, 599; St. Paul's School, 
531, 715; St. Paul's Girls' School, Hammer- 
smith, 52, 484, 630, 694; Stanley Technical 
Trade Schools, 176; Tower Bridge Road 
Technical College, 685; Westminster School, 
56. 

London Day Training College, Southampton Row, 
by C. S. Bremner (A.J, 431. 

London Education Committee, 102. 

London Graduates and the Franchise "C.l, 821. 

London Hospital Medical College, gift, 478. 

London School of Medicine for Women, 599. 

London University, 125; academic costume, 478; 
courses for teachers, 6241; Extension Board 
Diploma Scheme, 690; Extension Lectures, 690; 
Gilchrist studentship, 474 ; lectures, 690; libraries, 
624; Matriculation list, 753; Offhcers' Training 
Corps, 478; poverty of, 378; Presentation Day, 
331, 478; report, 435: resolution re Royal Com- 
mission, 331; scholarships, 624; School of 
Economics, 685, 690; School of Medicine for 
Women, Gilchrist Studentship, 318; senate, 478. 

Londonderry — Maree Collee, 482, 573, 628, 757; 
Victoria High School, 694. 

Loosestrife, The Schoolma'am in Fiction | A.], 777. 

Love, M. l'Abbé Margueré on, 398. 

Luckey, Prof., on school hygiene, 652. 

Lunatic Paupers, cost of, 504. 

Lupton, A. S., Colet and St. Paul's School (A.J, 567. 

M.A. degree at Oxford, 171. 

Magnetic storm, 736. 

Manchester School of Technology, 736. 

Manchester University, French professorship, 474. 

Manual work, 311. 

Maps—oroscopic, 176; teachers’, 566. 

Marlborough College, 836. 

Marriage--a stop to women’s teaching, 378; of school- 
masters, 324. 

Mascart, M. [O.], 48. 

Mathematics—former teaching at St. Paul's School, 
536; study by schoolgirls, 237. 

Matthews, E. C., A Study in Practical Geography 
[A.], 737. 

Mathieu, Cardinal [O.], 48. 

May, Maude G., A New Method in Infant Education 
[A.], 645. 

Mayor, Mr. H. B., or Elder Brother Fallacy, 802. 

Medd, C. S. [O.), 480. 

Medical Education, 150: in France, 177. 

Medical examination on entering school, 457. 

Medical Inspection, 23; advice on career, Chemnitz, 
177; Barry, 313; Dr. Kerr's report, 511; Ger- 


many, 649; Kent, 20, 102; Leicestershire, 380: 
Northamptonshire, 595: Scotland, 404 ; Staftord- 
shire, 380; Surrey, 20; Warwickshire, 596; West 
Bromwich, 350; Wiltshire, 173. 

Medical Inspectors, depressing reports, 177. 

Medical Officers of Schools Association, pamphlet on 
athletics, 457. 

Medical Students, requirements of General Medical 
Council, 240. 

Medical treatment, London scholars, 673. 


Mercer, Dr., on Old Testament and Moral Instruction, 
101. 


Milton Mount College, 410. 

Minerals, specimen boxes, 597. 

Minister of Education, salary and ofħce, 17. 

Miers, Dr.—report of University of London, 378, 435; 
on value of examinations, 731. 

Modern Language Association, annual general mect- 
ing, 30, 101, 146. 


Modern Language Professorships at Cambridge [C.:, 
514. 


Modern Language Teachers— International Congress. 
466; Qualifications and Training of [A.J], 247 ; 
The Dearth of | C.., 514. 

Modern Languages—acquisition by schoolgirls, 287 : 
teaching in the United States, 750 (see also Lan- 
kguages). 

Modern Languages, Board of Education on, 301. 

Montessori Method, 645. 

Montiomeryshire Education Authority, decision re 
schoolinasters’ liability, 672. 

Montmorency, J. E. G. de, The Medieval Education 
of Women in England, 427. 

Montpellier University, instruction in French, 714. 

Moral Congress, Echoes of, 108. 

Moral Education, by Miss R. M. Haig Brown, M.A. 
“AL, 110. 

Moral Instruction—decputation to Board of Education. 
378; young French girls, 569; Debate in the 
House of Commons (Harrold Johnson) C.l}, 247. 

Moral Instruction League, annual report, 176. 

Morant, Sir Robert—on unemployed teachers, 379; on 
education and health, 734; work on Board of Edu- 
cation, 238. 


Mothers’ Union, opposition to demoralizing literature. 
455. 


Muirhead, Prof., A Common Denominator ot 
Christianity, 309. 

Munro, Mr. A. G. 10.2, 398. 

Munster College, 692. 

Music study by schoolgirls, 287. 

Musée Pédagogique, report 1908-9, 650. 

Music Union, Girls’ School, visit to Paris, 320, 432. 

National Bilingual Socicty, Dublin, 628. 

National Council of Education, Welsh, 50. 

National Education Association—annual report, 19607 
175; United States, 180, 652, 780. 

National Froebel Union, The New Syllabus of the. 
328. 

National Home-Reading Union, 753. 

National Union of Teachers—Conference, 309, 326. 
deputation to Mr. Runciman, 238; need of women. 
310, 327; Secondary Schools Committee, 170. 
Secondary Teachers and (F. J. Adkins) “C.), 246. 
subscription, 327. 

National University, Ireland, 50, 130, 194, 573, 62. 
756; statutes, 406, 482. 

Navy scholarships, 530. 

Ncedlework teaching, 595. 

Newport Interinediate School for Girls, 54. 

New South Wales, 331. 

New Zealand, 49, 

Nicolls, Miss Eveleen [0.1], 630. 

"None ever loved that loved not at first sight," 
reference, 474. 

North Foreland, new girls’ school, 176. 

Northamptonshire, medical inspection, 595. 

Norton, Prof. (O.L, 48. 

Nunn, Dr. P., on Hand and Brain, 803. 

Nurse, A (EJ, (C.!, 187. 

O'Hickey, Dr., case of, 574, 628. 

Obituary, 107, 118, 126, 188, 320, 332, 401, 480, 536. 550. 
754 (see also under names). 

Occasional Notes, 17, 99,-169, 237, 309, 377, 453, $29, 
593, 671, 731,,801. 
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Oireachtas, 628. 

Old Testament, Bishop of Tasmania on, 101. 

Ontario, report for 1908, 571. 

Open windows, 803. 

Oral tests, 731. 

Oriental school for London, 671. 

Overpressure, Welsh Schools, 402. 

Owen's School, Islington, Head Mastership, 50. 

Oxford. Milham Ford School, 758. 

Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Certificate, 75. 

Oxferd and Working-class Education, report, 136. 

OXFORD University, 125: addresses, 480; Ashmo- 
lean Museum, 126; Classical Moderations, 332; 
conditions of M.A. degree, 171, 188, 261; En- 
gineering profession and training, 20; equation 
of examinations, 480: gifts, 400. 754: honorary 
degrees, 187; illness and degrees, 400; Labour 
College, 599; lectures, 188, 261, 332, 754: lectures 
on Anthropology, 126; minor provisions, 188; 
Museum report, 480; new diplomas and title, 
400. 754; new professorships, 400, 480: Observa- 
tory, vibrations from printing press, 398; Parlia- 
mentary representation, 450, 754; reports of 
Delegacies, 188; scholarships and prizes, 188. 
332, 400, 480, 754 ; supervision of Women Students, 
126; University reform, 126, 331, 400, 478, 754: 
women's degrees, 478. 

Lady Margaret Hall, 244; appointment of Principal, 
261; scholarships, 332; St. Kilda’s Hall, 401 ; 
St. Hugh’s Hall, 332; Somerville College, 332, 
101. 

Ozone, methods of ozonization, 20. 

Palestine, An English School in, by Estelle Blyth 
A.I. 540. 

Parents — Ainerican, 708; anti-pauperization, 378; 
difficulties, 233; opinions on scholastic matters 
elicited from, 108; responsibilities, 380. 

Parents' Educational Union, discussion of day versus 
boarding school, 731. 

Parkstone, Sandecotes School, 264. 

Passive Resistance, 170. 

Paton, J. L., on classical education, 100. 

Paris University, faculties, 292. 

" Papers for Boys,” 312. 

Parallelism, 329. 

Paulsen, Friedrich 70.7, 330. 

Pearson, Right Rev. A., M.A., Hon. D.D. [O.}, 332. 

Peniarth Library, 190. 

Pennsylvanian Pictures, Some, by M. Atkinson Wil. 
liams, B.A. TA., 396. 

Pensions, Civil List, 536. 

* Period "" and the Professor, The A.l, 106. 

Petticrew, Rev. F., D.Litt., D.D. 10.1, 628. 

Philology. Patriotic, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher on, 148. 

Philosophy teaching at French Universities, 650. 

Phlegraean Fields _A.!, 117. 

Phonetics and Class Singing, by S. A. Richards ^ A.7, 
381; Mr. D. Jones's Lectures, 753; Professor 
Rippmann's Lectures, 685. 

Phy sical Culture, schoolgirls’, 288. 

Physical Education, Germany, 649. 

Physical exercises, Board of Education's revised 
syllabus, 594. 

Physics — developments from Röntgen rays and 
radium, 676; holiday course for assistant masters 
735; methods of teaching, 103; reform in teach 
ing, United States, 180. 

Picture puzzle post cards, 685. 

Pitman, Sir Isaac: A Private-Venturer, by C. S. 
Bremner . A.L, 212. 

Play centres, London, 176. 

Playgrounds — damages for accident in dangerous, 
532: organized, 530; taxation of, 593. 

Plea for Reconsideration, A, by G. E. Hodgson, 
D.Litt. LA., 647. 

Poets, volume on Latin, 30. 

Pole, Stepping a, 733. 

Policeman, as truancy officer, 331, 654. 

Pontycymmer School, 755. 

Poor Law Commission, statistics of boy labour, 170. 

Portsmouth High School, 410. 

Post card, Budapest, 30. 

Post office messenger boys, 594. 

Pottery diploma, 595. 


Primary schools, 749; Belgian, 780; French higher, 
with time table, 775; Swiss girls', 37. 

Private Schools, recognition, Middlesex, 171. 

PRIZE AwanDs— Translations: *' Dansez, les petites 
filles” (Victor Hugo), 56; "Inde cito passu 
petitur Lucretia," &c. (Ovid's " Fasti"), 550, 
632; "Je ris quand chaque soir," &c. (Victor 
Hugo), 484; " Le neant, le néant intérieur," &c. 
(Barbey d’Aurevilly), 132; | Le soleil, lui aussi," 
&c. (Gustave Droz), 412; " Les musiciens tzi- 
ganes," &c. (Mons. M. Barres), 266: ° O Herz, 
sei endlich stille! " (Ernst Schulze), 338; “O 
vitae philosophia dux,” &c. (Cicero), 198; '' Pour 
parler encor," «c. (Brantome’s *' Femmes Illus- 
tres 7), 336; " Un gros capitaine," &c. (François 
Coppée), 760 ; " His mihi rebus,"' 836. 

Prize Awards, Holiday-—Drawing, 698, 760; Literary, 
696. 760; Photographs, 698, 760. 

Prize Competitions, 56, 132, 198, 266, 336, 412, 484, 
550, 632. 696, 760: Holiday, 552, 634, 696, 760. 

Psychology (see Conduct of Understanding, The). 

Psychology in Schools.--II. by W. H. Winch, M.A. 
LA.J, 681. 

Psychology to Students in Training, The Teaching 
of, by J. H. Wimms. M.A., B.Sc. (A.J, 253. 
Public-school Science Masters, annual meeting, 150. 
Public schools—abused by Mr. T. M. Macwuire, 536; 
Canon Wilcox on, 453; extravagant building, 685 

Mr. Oscar Browning on, +54. 

Punishment in the home, Indianapolis, 48. 
Pupil-teachers—Old system, 2 Training in West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 381 (see also Bursaries). 

Quaker School, An Ancient A._, 805. 

Queensland, 49, 110, 463. 654. 

Races, Boys' 172. 

Rates, inequalities, 594. 

Rates or taxes, 18, 233. 

Reading—University College, classes, 82: 
103; scholarships, 626. 

Reform Schools, Germany, 293. 

Registration, Durhain, 173. 

Registration Conference, $01. 

Registration Council— Discussed at Conferences, 36, 
71, 99, 144, 169, 237, 377, 458; Mr. Easterbrook's 
scheme, 531. 

Registration of Teachers — Letter from Teachers’ 
Guild to Board of Education, 186; prospective 
conference, 598, 731; conference on, 806. 

Registration question, Morning Post. 99; Dr. 
Upcott on, 143; debate on, 144; Mr. Runciman's 
attitude, 237 (see also Teachers’ Register). 

Rein, Prof., on religious instruction, 619. 

Religious difficulties, France, 778. 

Religious instruction—in training colleges, 529, 532: 
Prof. Rein's principles, 649; ` risht of entry," 99, 
310; solutions of problem, 24, 309 ; at Avery Hill 
Training College, 310. 

Religious lesson, influence of science on, 735; teachers 
and the, 747. 

Religious tests, teachers’, 100. 

Religious training in schools, 36. 

Reviews and Minor Notices, 39, 119, 217, 256, 353, 
384, 458, 543, 612, 656, 750, 781, 852 (see separate 
Index). 

Revue pédagogique on Moral Education, 108. 

Rhodes Trustees, report, 152. 

Rhodesia, improved education, 715. 

Richards, S. A., Phonetics and Class Singing [A.], 
381. 

Ridgeway, Prof. W., address on Anthropology and 
education, 23. 

Right of Entry," The / A.;, 106, 310. 

Ringworm, loss by, and treatment of, 456. 

Roberts, A. E., M.A.—An " English Room" “A.., 
684: Co-operation between School and Library 

Robinson, Dr. C. K. 'O.., 536. 754. 

Rochester Cathedral Grammar School, 754. 

Rochester Grainmar School for Girls, 836. 

Rockefeller, J. D., donation to General Education 
Board, 536. 

Roman Catholic Head Masters’ Association, 692. 

Roman Catholic Schools, Inspection of, Beatrice 
Webb ,C.j, 712. 
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Royal College of Science, annual dinner, 21. 

Royal Holloway College, 50, 690. 

Rugby, 574, 709. 

Runciman, Mr.—Education Bill, 17, 169; nationaliza- 
tion of elementary schools, 35; on Moral Instruc- 
tion, 378; on Registration of Teachers, 598: 
on growth of secondary schools, 529, 539; staff- 
ing circular, 377 ; Registration question, 237. 

Rural education, 172. 

Russell, John, The Intermediate Sex | A.;, 435. 

Russia, 474. 

Sadler, Prof. M. E.—on Science and Religion, 735, 
748 ; reconciliation of religious difficulties, 24. 

St. Andrews University, 572; Art ordinance, 334; 
five-hundredth anniversary, 626 ; grants to intend- 
ing teachers, 334; honorary degrees, 335 ; number 
of students, 190; School of Industrial Art, 190; 
women students, 334. 

St. Paul's School—by A. F. Leach ;A.7, 503; Colet 
and, by A. F. Leach [A.., 609; Colet and, by 
A. S. Lupton [A ]., 567. 

Salisbury, Dr., on English schools, 433. 

Salkeld, H. L., B.A., IL.C.S. 10.1, 754. 

Salaries—American teachers’, 466; assistant masters’ 
189; assistant mistresses’, 177. 189: head mas- 
ters', 145; increase of teachers' in France, 466 ; 
Leeds teachers', 327; Prussian teachers', 714; 
Wales, 240; women inspectors’, 238. 

Saleeby, Dr., on Eugenics, 248; °° Parenthood and 
Race Culture,'' 457. 

Sands, W. H. (| O.?, 480. 

Savings banks, school, Kent, 675. 

Sayers, W. C., Cooperation between School and 
Library | À.., 351. 

Scharlicb, Mrs., Health of Adolescent Girls in Rela- 
tion to School Life : A.., 736. 

Scholars—after careers, 596 (see also Boy Labour? 
classification, Durham, 734. 

Scholarship examinations, 328; need for reform, 671. 

Scholarship scheme— Durham, 103, 173; Leicester- 
shire, 380. 

Scholarships — basis for awarding, 597: Bedford 
Colleite, London, 574; entrance, discussed at 
Head Masters’ conference, 36, 73; Cambridge, 
318; Lord Curzon on, 355; Navy. 530; Newnham 
College, Cambridge, 690; Royal Holloway Col- 
lege, 690; St. Mary's Hospital Medical School, 
690; South-Western Polytechnic Institute, Chel- 
sca, 606; University College, London, 624; Uni- 
versity College, Reading, 626. 

Scholarships candidates, medical examination, 177. 

School Attendance Officers, conference, 310. 

School Cadet Corps, 74. 

School caretakers, licences, 598. 

School Nature Study, 598; editorship. 30. 

School Nature Study Union, lectures, 698. 

School nurse, functions, 512. 

School News (see University, College, and School 
News; also under names of towns). 

School year, and leaving time, 171. 

Schoolgirl, The Over-Organized | A... 117. 

Schooltma'am in Fiction, The, by Loosestrife A.l, 
777. 

Schoolimaster on teachers and orthodoxy, 732. 

Schoolmaster, The, 19, 327, 732. 

Schoolmasters—attitude to practical life, 18; liability 
for accidents, 672. 

Schoolmistress, Russian, commissioned to survey 
land, 30. 

School, cessation of publication, 250. 

School System, The Essential Elements of a, by J. 
Drever, M.A. (A... 748. 

Schools—American, 466; attendance in India, 49; 
Church of England, 672; Church of England and 
County Council, 36; cost of new, 30; improve- 
ments in new grammar school, 596; Irish summer, 
628; mixed, 310, 327, 328; Mr. J. Oliphant's plea 
for day, 731; New Zealand, 48; non-provided 
and L.C.C., 102; open air, 456; parents’ diff- 
culties in choice, 239; Queensland, 468; special, 
749; Irish summer, 692; Swiss mountain village, 
685; tent, 294; Welsh summer, 626 (see also 
Universities and Schools, and Grades, eg.: Ele- 
mentary), 
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Schools in 1929, Prof. Sadler on ( A.], 747. 

Science—curricula, 150; function in education, Sir 
Clifford Allbutt on, 150: in xirls’ secondary 
schools, 149; study by schoolgirls, 287. 

" Science in Modern Life,” contents, 21. 

Science Museum, South Kensington, 597. 

Science Notes, 20, 103, 240, 457, 596. 676, 735, 842. 

Science Teaching in Public Schools, report by Board 
of Education, 535, 596. 

Sciences, Sir J. Thomson on interrelation, 676. 

Scientific discoveries, accidental, 241. 

SCOTLAND, 128, 190, 334, 404, 572, 626, 691, 756, 828; 
Leaving Certificate, 628; training of teachers, 128, 
691; Treasury Committee for Universities, 334. 

Sccondary Education—Ireland, 132; number of scho- 
lars, 22; a social distinction, 453; Prussia, 293. 

Secondary Schools, 749; Durham, 172: English and 
American, 293 ; first free Welsh, 50; increase of, 
529, 539; information bureau, 340; L.C.C., 102; 
Shropshire, 674; Swiss wirls’', 37; Vocational, 
U.S.A., 294, 329. 

Secondary Schools Association—annual report, 454 ; 
deputation re taxation of playgrounds, 593. 

Secondary Schools in Durham, J. A. L. Robson 'C.?, 
247. 

Secondary Teachers’ Conference, provision against 
illness and old age, 398. 

Secondary Teachers—Irish Association of, 574; par- 
liamentary representation, 145; The N.U.T. and, 
F. J. Adkins (C.!, 246. 

Secular Education League, address, 176. 

Secular solution, Mr. Hole on, 309. 

Selborne Society, conversazione, 352. 

Senior Wrangler, last, 474. 

Sex, The Intermediate (E. Carpenter), by John 
Russell 1A., 435. 

Sexaphone, 241. 

Sharples, Mr. George, appointments, 30. 

Shaw-Jeflrey, P., Free Placers 1 A.;, 104. 

Sherborne School, 340, 484. 

Shrewsbury. High School, 54. 

Shropshire, higher education, 674. 

Sixth century, study of, 532. 

Sleep—schoolxirls’, 288; prescribed hours for, 18. 

Smith, R. B., estate, 119. 

Société des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes, Inter- 
national Congress, 250. 

Society for Schoo! Reform, German, 464. 

Society of Teachers of Modern Languages, Inter- 
national Congress, 178. 

Sonnenschein, Prof., Parallel Grammar Series,” 240. 

South Australia, 294. 

Southwold, St. Felix School, 266. 

Specialization, Sir J. J. Thomson on, 671, 676. 

Spelling reform, France, 47. 

Spelling Society, The Simplified (Mr. W. Archer's 
views), by V. [A.}, 288. 

Staffing circular, 532. 

Staffordshire—agricultural education, 313: appoint- 
ment of woman Medical Inspector, 598; edu- 
cational advantages, 595: medical inspection, 
380: school horticulture, 103. 

Stokes, Whitley 10.1, 332, 336. 

Storr, Canon, address on Education, 19. 

Story-telling to children, in American libraries, 290. 

Student-Teachers—rexgulations, 145; regulations of 
Kent Education Committee, 102; Worcestershire 
075. 

Sun, Prof. Hale's investigations, 21. 

Sunday schools, improved teaching, 176. 

Superannuation scheme, 145, 149. 

Surbiton High School, 266. 

Surrey—bursaries in elementary schools, 19; cost of 
elementary education, 532; medical inspection, 
20; Navy scholarships, 530, 675; pensions of 
secondary teachers, 675; reconstituted Education 
Committee, 172; report, 312. 

Surrey County Council, damages for accident in 
playground, 532. 

Surrey Education Committee — education of golf 
caddies, 532; religious instruction, 532; staffing 
regulations, 532. 

Sutton (Surrey) High School for Girls, 54, 758. 

« West, secondary schools, 457. 
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Swansea dispute, 17, 20, 169, 593. 

Swansea Training College for Women, 127, 190, 626. 

Swimming, instruction in Victoria, 110. 

Swinburne, A. C. O.., 332. 

Swiss tour, 474. 

Switzerland, girls’ schools, 36. 

Synonyins, books on, 119. 

Tabor, Rev. R. S. O.., 118. 

Teacher, A Modern, by F. B. L. | A./, 326. 

Teachers—axe in United States, 178 ; age of Prussian, 
779; American, 294 ; as Territorials, 381 ; confer- 
ence on supply and training, 327; elementary 
qualified and unqualified, 238; fatigue in, 599 ; 
influence on school, 22; interchange of English, 
French and German, 473; open market for, 311 ; 
position of L.C.C.. 102; security of employment, 
379; supply, 20, 474; training, Brighton, 735; 
training for secondary schools, 145; letter from 
Teachers’ Guild to Board of Education, 186; 
Scotch, 335. 572, 691. 

Teachers and orthodoxy, 732. 

* Teachers and the Religious Lesson © (M. E. Sadler) 
CoL 821. 

'Teachers' Contracts, 327. 

Teachers' Guild of Great Britain and Ireland— 
annual report, 383: Branch at Cork, 264; Central 
Guild and Sections meetings, 716; Council meet- 
ings, 185. 383, 716. 812. 

Teachers, Over-Supply of (Tomon Peina) | C./?, 247. 

Teachers' Records, L.C.C., 102. 

Teachers' Register — formation, 22, 144, 474; Mr. 
Butcher on, 540 (see also Registration). 

Teachers, The Professional Education and Training 
of, by J. Drever, M.A. [ A... 599. 

Teachers’ Training Association, 250. 

Teachers’ Training Syndicate, certificate awards, 599. 

Teaching—art of, 529; instance of bad, 715. 

Technical education--Ontario, 571; Wales, 571. 

Technical schools, 749. 

Teeth, children's, 380, 456, 599, 619, 672. 

Tele-vision Apparatus, 597. 

Temperance teaching, Board of Education syllabus, 
455, 458. 

Temple, Archbishop, fondness for classics, 536. 

Tennyson—difficulty of translating, 685; The Centen- 
ary of (lecture), 598. 

Tennyson's '"' Ode on the Death of Duke of Welling- 
ton," study of, 25. 

Tenure—Assistant Masters and Mistresses, 171, 454; 
insecurity under Egyptian Government, 245: 
married women, 177. 

Theatre, educational experiments in New York, 570. 

Theodolite, improved, 104. 

Thomson, Sir J. J.--on specialization, 671, 676; on 
interrelation of sciences, 676. 

Tonbridge School, chapel dedication, 196. 

Toulouse, French Institute, 715. 

Training College Regulation, withdrawal, 540. 

Training Colleges — American, 313; Prebendary 
Reynolds's report, 673 ; right of entry, 310. 

Training grants recoverable by law, 674. 

Translation, suxxested substitute in examinations, 
733. 

Transylvania, An Experience as Governess Abroad 
(A... 775. 

Ultramicroscopy, 678. 

Uniformity, A Plea for, by Advocatus Diaboli /A./, 
243. 

Uniformity, by Audi Alteram Partem /A.;, 241. 

United Irish League, National Convention, 194. 

United States, 48, 109, 178, 293. 329, 466, 570, 652, 715, 
780 ; report of Commission of Education, 466. 

Universities, German, supply of students, 177, 329; 
new British, 530; European, statistics, 570; 
U.S.A., superfluity, 652. 

Universities and Schools, 49, 125, 187, 261, 331, 400, 
478, 571, 624, 600, 754, 825. 

Universities—parliamentary grant, 115; super-abund- 
ance, 109; growth of new, 530. 

University Education, Philosophy in, by A. Calde- 
cott, D.Litt., D.D. (A.2, 113. 

University Extension Delegacy, 401. 

University Extension Lectures, Oxford, 248. 

University Graduate, Dublin, 132. 


University of London Commission, 170. 

University Representation, 593. 

University Scttlements, 23. 

University Women Teachers, annual meeting, 152. 

Unqualified teachers, 238. 

Upcott, Dr. A. W., address at meeting of Association 
of Head Masters, 143. 

Uppingham School, 54. 

Verne, Jules, monument to. 331. 

Victoria, Australia, 331; Education Bill, 780; instruc- 
tion in swimming, 110. 

Vincent, J. E., on Winchester College in the sixties, 
671. 

Wares, 50, 127, 333, 402, 480, 571. 626. 690, 755: 
" accrediting system,'' 262, 404; Board of E.duca- 
tion statistics, 755; Board of Legal Education. 
404: Central Welsh Board, 189, 379, 402. 104, 691 ; 
degree ceremonies, 402: Government Grants to 
colleges, 189, 262, 333, 690: Higher Certificate, 
402; honorary dexrees, 402; inspection and exam- 
ination, 402; new schools, 127,755; pupil-teachers' 
training, 404, 755; secondary schools, 755; new 
regulations, 480; summer schools, 626 : teachers' 
registration, 755: teachers’ salaries, 240, 333, 480: 
technical education, 571; training colleges, 334, 
4304; Treasury Commissioners’ report on Higher 
Education, 333; University Court, 402; Welsh 
County Schools Association, 826. 

Wanganui Collegiate School, New Zealand, 630. 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry, and organized playgrounds, 
530. ` 

Warren, Dr., address to Modern Language Associa- 
tion, 146. 

Warrington, dismissal of married women teachers. 
456. — 

Warwick King's Schools, fees, 173. 

Warwickshire—finance, 596; medical inspection, 596 ; 
staffing. 457. 

Welldon, Bishop, on religious tests, 100. 

Wellington College, 56; corporal punishment, 599. 

Wells, H. G., on study of classics, 101. 

Welsh in London Matriculation Examination, 756. 

Welsh County Schools Association, 333; report on 
careers for boys and girls, 262. 

Welsh Language Socicty, 190. 

Werrington Industrial School, report, 380. 

West Bromwich, medical inspection, 380. 

“Where Young Ladies dress for Dinner "" [C.., 821. 

White, E. M., Women in English History 1A., 643. 

Whitney, Rev. J. P.. 30. 

Willesden Education Committee, dispute with Board 
of Education, 398. 

Williams, M. Atkinson, B.A., Some Pennsylvanian 
Pictures _A.., 396. 

Wilson. Canon J. M., on Public Schools, 453. 

Wiltshire—cost of books and stationery, 173; medical 
inspection, 20, 173; removal of dust, 457, 675; 
report on needlework, 595; teachers as Terri 
torials, 381. 

Wiltshire County Council, fire drill, 103. 

Winchester College, 56, 196, 266, 484, 574, 630, 671, 
758. 

Winch, W. H., M.A.— The Curriculum of American 
Normal Schools | ÀA.;, 313; Psychology in Schools. 
—II 4...6sl. 

Wimms, J. H., M.A., B.Sc., The Teaching of Psy- 
chology to Students in Training ^ A.1, 253. 

Winkworth. Mrs. S. 70.1, 318. 

Wormen in English History, by E. M. White | À..,643. 

Women in Pedagogy, Intluence of iA., 323. 

Women Inspectors, 237. 

Women Inspectors of Schools, by M. Shaxby, M.A. 
TA., 568. 

Women of All Nations Exhibition, nursery school, 
598. 

Women students—at Oxford, 126; health, 110. 

Women teachers, dismissal of married, 456. 

Women's degrees—Cambridge, 189, 401; Lord Cur- 
zon's proposal, 355; Oxford, 478. 

Wood, Rev. C. H. T. 'O.), 398, 401. 

Woodhall Spa, High School for Girls, 758. 

Woodhouse, Mrs., on the Future of Girls’ Education 
“AL, 509. 

Worcester High School, 56. 
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Worcestershire, bursar system, 675. 

Wordsworth, Miss, resignation, 261. 

Work for women of quality, 733. 

Wright, Rev. C. H. H., D.D. 70.1, 332. 

Württemberg, co-education, 330. 

Wycombe Abbey School, 632, 696. 

Yorkshire, West Riding, preliminary education of 
elementary-school teachers, 381. 

Yoxall, Mr., knighted, 474. 

Z.Q.. The Dominie in Fiction 'A.., 711. 

Zoete, B. D. de, Sir Thomas Browne "A.l, 211. 
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A Travers les Choses et les Hommes (C. Wagner), 859. 

Actions and Reactions (Rudyard Kipling), 740. 

Actors of the Eighteenth Century, Great.—Vol. V.: 
A History of Theatrical Art (K. Mantzius, trans- 
lated by L. von Cossel), 782. 

Acts of the Apostles (edited by the Rev. E. C. W. 
Hannan!, 360. 

" Aeneid ' of Virgil, The (translated by J. W. Mac- 
kai). 219. 

Aerial Navigation of To-day (C. C. Turner), 740. 

Algebra, Elementary (C. H. French, M.A., and G. 
Osborn. M.A.), 122. 

Algebra. Exercises in (R. Nettell, M.A., and H. G. W. 
Huxihes-Games, M.A.), 387. 

Algebra for the Use of Higher Grade and Secondary 
Schools, Elementary: Part II (P. Ross, M.A., 
B.Sc.), 122. 

Algebra, School: Part II (W. E. Paterson, M.A., 
B.Sc.), 463. 

Algebra with Easy Graphs, 
Practical (H. Magill), 122. 

American Education in 1908, Impressions of (S. A. 
Burstall), 218. 

American Literature, Introduction to (H. S. Pan- 
coast), 221. 

Annals of Tacitus, The: Books XI-XVI (translated 
by G. G. Ramsay), 750. 

Arithmctic, A Complete (M. Eastwood, B.Sc., and J. 
Lightfoot, D.Sc., M.A.), 122. 

Arithmetic by Decimals (E. Pulling), 549. 

Arithmetic of Commerce, The Elements cf the 
(H. H. Talbot), 122. 

Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Book VI (L. H.G. 
Greenwood), 858. 

Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (Ingram Bywater), 688. 

Aristotle, The Rhetoric (Jebb's translation, edited 
by Sandys), 852. 

Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages J. de W. 
Addison), 463. 

Atalanta's Race (Bertha M. Skeat), 123. 

Athletic Games in the Education of Women (G. D. 
and F. A. Kellor), 618. 

Atlas, Cassell’s J. G. Bartholomew), 785. 

Atlas, The Edinburgh School, 221. 

Atlas of the British Empire, Primary (G. Philip), 390. 

Atonement in Literature and Life (C. A. Dinsmore), 
752. 

Attica of Pausanias, The (edited by M. Carroll), 548. 

Authorized Version of the Bible, 1611, 859. 

Balzac’s César Birotteau (edited by W. E. Delps), 359. 

Balzac's Médecin de Campagne (edited by de V. 
Payen-Payne), 124. 

Battleships. A Boy's Book of (G. Stables and C. 
Robinson), 741. 

Belgarde, The Good Sword (A. C. Curtis), 45. 

"Belles Lettres Series." — (1) Otway's Orphan 
and Venice Preserved, (2) Middleton and Rowley's 
Spanish Gipsy and All's Lost by Lust, (3) Select 
Poems of Shelley, 622. 

" Bell's Miniature Series of Great Writers.''—Gold- 
smith (E. S. Lang Buckland), 221. 

Bible, A Conunentary on the Holy (edited by Rev. 
J. R. Drummelow), 121. 

Bible, Dictionary of the (edited by J. Hastings), 219. 

Biology, First Course in (L. H. Bailey and W. M. 
Coleinan), 592. 

Bird Life of London, The (C. Dixon), 736. 

Blackie's Children's Annual, 741. 
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Blown out to Sea (W. C. Metcalfe), 45. 

Bonaparte and the Consulate (A. C. Thibaudeau), 41. 

Bonapartism (H. A. L. Fisher!, 120. 

Bookland, Rambles in (edited by C. E. Byles), 221. 

Books of the Month (under subjects), 45, 152, 215, 260, 
361, 433, 474, 534, 717, 742. 

Botanical Photomicrographs (C. W. H. Greaves), 361. 

Botany, A Text-Book of (J. M. Lowson), 392. 

Botany (]. R. Green), 560. 

Botany, Practical (E. Strasburger and W. Hillhouse), 
392. 

Boy and a Secret, A (R. Jacberns), 44. 

Bretons at Home, The (F. M. Gostling), 386. 

Bridget of all Work (W. M. Letts), 45. 

Brightwen, Eliza: the Life and Thoughts of a 
Naturalist (E. Gosse), 360. 

British Mountain Climbs (G. D. Abraham), 860. 

Browning, Robert: Lyrical Poems (selected by A. T. 
Quiller-Couch), 549. 

Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War (translated 
by T. R. Holmes), 463. 

Caesar's Invasions of Britain (Upcott and Reynolds), 
624. 

Canada, A History of (Sir C. P. Lucas), 859. 

Cartoons, Scholars', 44, 464, 561. 

Castles and Keeps of Scotland (F. R. Fraprie), 259. 

Change in the Cabinet, A (H. Belloc), 678. 

Chansons Choisies de Béranger (edited by J. E. 
Mansion), 463. 

Chatterfon (Alfred de Vigny), 221. 

Chaucer and his England (G. G. Coulton), 459. 

Chemistry, A Course of Practical Organic (T. S. Price 
and D. F. Twiss), 222. 

Chemistry, A History of (H. Bauer), 258. 

Chemistry, An Intermediate Course of Laboratory 
Work in (E. K. Hanson and J. W. Dodgson), 786. 

Cheinistry, Elementary Practical. Part II : Analytical 
Chemistry (F. Clowes and J. B. Coleman), 392. 

Chemistry — *' Dent's Scientific Primers” (W. A. 
Tilden), 392. 

Chemistry, Junior (R. H. Adie), 860. 

Chemistry, Practical Organic (J. J. Sudborouith and 
T. C. James), 786. 

Chemistry, The New Matriculation (G. H. Bailey), 
786. 

Chemistry, The Romance of Modern (J. C. Philip), 
740. 

Chemistry, The Scientific Fouudations of Analytical 
(W. Ostwald), 122. 

Childhood of Man, The (Leo Frobenius), 123. 

Children, The Training of (Mrs. H. C. Cradock), 620. 

Children's Care Committees (M. Frere), 124. 

Chillagoe Charlie (R. M. Macdonald), 742. 

China, Things Seen in (J. R. Chitty), 45. 

Christian Church since the Reformation, A History 
of the (S. Cheetham, D.D.), 357. 

Christmas Books, 740, 808. 
Cicero de Finibus Bonorum et Maloruin, 
Quinque (W. M. L. Hutchinson), 461. 
Cicero: Orationes, Pro Quinctio, Pro Q. Roscio 
Comoedo, &c. (A. C. Clark), 689. 

Cicero: Philippics, I, If, IMI, V, VII (J. R. King), 689. 

Civilization, History of Contemporary (C. Seignobos), 
358. 

Classical Scholarship, A History of: Vols. 1I and III 
(J. E. Sandys), 462. 

Classics, Cassell's Little, 689. 

Co-education (Mrs. Ennis Richmond), 547. 

Comets, The Story of the (G. F. Chambers), 740. 

Criticism, The Functions of (D. Nichol Smith), 361. 

Curriculum, The Primary (F. H. Hayward), 217. 

Daisy, The; or, Cautionary Stories in Verse, 741. 

Dante: (1) The Inferno, (2) The Purgatorio, (3) The 
Paradiso (translated by E. Wilberforce), 751. 

Darwin and Modern Science (edited by A. C. Seward), 
458. 

Darwinism and Modern Socialism (F. W. Headley), 
852. 

"Dent's Scientific Primers '' — Chemistry (W. A. 
Tilden), 392. 

Dictionary, Muret-Sanders Encyclopedic English- 
German and German-English (H. Grevel), 124. 

Dictionary of Quotations — Italian (Harbottle and 
Dalbiac), 860. 
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Dictionary of the French and English Languages, 
Pocket (E. Latham), 689. 

Diseases of Occupation (T. Oliver, M.D.), 387. 

Drama and Life (A. B. Walkley), 614. 

Early American Writers, Selections from (W. B. 
Cairns), 861. 

Early Education of Children (L. Plaisted), 856. 

Echoes (Donald MacAlister), 858. 

Echoes from the Oxford Magazine, 44. 

Economic History of England, Outlines of the (H. O. 
Meredith), 119. 

Education, Institutes of (S. S. Laurie), 688. 

Education before the Middle Ages, A History of 
(F. Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D.), 388. 

Education, History of Scottish (Dr. J. Kerr), 753. 

Education in Scotland, History of Secondary (J. 
Strong), 753. 

Education in the United States, The Administration 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


H 
a 


HE fourth Education Bill of the present Government 
was dropped with almost as much abruptness as the 
third, just at the moment when mutual congratulations 
were being uttered on the compromise 
that had been found. The contracting-out 
clause was the difficulty. At the back 
of Mr. Runciman's mind was the idea that the number 
of schools availing themselves of the power of earning 
Government grants without the control of the local 
authority would be few ; that only schools in exceptional 
circumstances with good prospect of financial support 
would claim the privilege. On the other hand, the Arch- 
bishop's friends evidently imagined that contracting-out 
would be the rule, except in rural districts, and they 
demanded a sufficiently generous grant to make this easy. 
We had hoped the Bill would become law, and we had 
expected that under its provisions contracting-out would 
be rare. We did not approve of the principle, but a 
compromise means that each party must give up some- 
thing it holds important. For the sake of educational 
peace and consequent progress we would have given way 
on this point. But it seemed clear that the Church of 
England was not prepared to do the same; hence the 
Bill was withdrawn with scant ceremony, and things are 
as bad as before. That is to say, the Church is uneasy, 
the Nonconformists indignant, and the school authorities 
unsettled. 


Another 
Funeral. 


T HE genuine anxiety of the Primate to find a via 
media led to the formation of an unofficial com- 
mittee of advice. Now that the Bill is dead, this 


— — ——— 


committee, under the guidance of Prof. 
Sadler, has made its public appearance, 
and, with the title of the Education 
Settlement Committee, is working to obtain the basis of 
an agreement between the opposing parties. On the 
whole the future does not seem to be unhopeful, but 
there is no immediate prospect of action. Mr. Runciman 
would not have gone off at once to Egypt had there been 
any intention on the part of the Government to bring in 
another Education Bill next session. But in the course 
of the negotiations that preceded the death of the last ill 
fated bill certain points of agreement were reached that 
wil remain. It has been conceded that religious bodies 
may claim to arrange for the giving of religious instruc- 
tion in all schools—i.e., the right of entry is allowed. 
It is mutually agreed that there must be no tests 
for teachers. The Settlement Committee is about to 
arrange for meetings of Churchmen and Noncon- 
formists in different parts of the country to discuss the 
points at issue. The main object of the committee is 
to oppose the secularization of education. To effect this 
aim we must have either a strong Minister of Education 
or else harmony between the various religious bodies. 
Neither alternative can at present be predicated. 


The 
Board's Nurse. 


A STRONG and really devoted Minister of Education 
is scarcely possible under existing circumstances. So 
long as the salary of this office remains at £ 2,000, asagainst 
| the £5,000 paid in other Government 
RUE departments, so long will the post be held 
as a stepping-stone by aspiring politicians. 
The appointment is of necessity, as things are, one of the 
subordinate offices. It is not, of course, the actual salary 
that matters. Some Ministers may be rich enough to be 
careless on this point. But the salary is an index to the 
dignity of the position. The late Duke of Devonshire 
held this appointment, but at a time when the position 
carried with it the dignity of Lord President of the Privy 
Council. The education of the younger generation of 
the country is surely of sufficient importance to require 
that a man undertaking its control should feel he has 
gained a settled position of responsibility and dignity, 
not lower than that held by his colleagues in the Cabinet, 
and that he should not look upon his appointment merely 
as a stepping-stone to the Admiralty or another of the 
£5,000 posts. Education still has to fight for proper 
recognition. Mr. Runciman has three difficulties at least 
from which to extricate himself: Swansea, Registration, 
and Local Control. The simplest method, of course, is 
a reshuffling of the Ministerial cards. 


HE Swansea difficulty cannot be lightly set aside, 
and Mr. Runciman, though he may escape for the 
present, will come back to an accumulation of indignation. 
We are not concerned so much to criticize 
the decision of the Board. Whichever 
way that decision went, one party would 
be aggrieved. A strong Department decides according 
to law and a settled line of policy. But the decisions of 
the Board of Education vary from year to year in a way 
that is simply bewildering. The Swansea Town Council 
pay a lower scale of salaries in one of the Church schools 
than in the provided schools of the borough. The Board 
(at that date Mr. Birrell) says this makes for inefficiency, 
and calls upon the Local Authority to amend their ways. 
'The grievance continues ; an inquiry is held. The report of 


The 
Swansea Dispute. 
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the inquiry states that the Town Council are in default. 
The Board forward the report to Swansea with a covering 
letter saying that the Town Council are not in default. 
The position seems impossible. Yet we are stating 
exactly what has happened, using simple language in 
the place of the legal phraseology of the report and of 
the covering letter. The position, we say again, is 
bewildering. Can it be that Mr. Runciman stands in 
terror of Mr. Lloyd George? This appears to be the 
only explanation. 


Je signatories to the letter on Unemployment 
and Boy Labour are sufficiently influential to 
secure a hearing for their proposals. But, before the 
Government could intervene, public 
opinion must be further educated. The 
proposals are sound : that attendance at 
a continuation school should be compul- 
sory up to the age of seventeen; that this reform should 
be accompanied by a compulsory reduction of working 
hours for young people under that age; that street 
selling should be prohibited to children under seventeen 
years of age; that Employment Committees should be 
established whose function should be to secure to children 
on leaving school permanent and suitable occupations ; 
that the school-leaving age should be raised and half-time 
attendance abolished. To put the matter briefly, it is 
proposed that the State, which has taken charge of 
children between the ages of five and fourteen, should 
extend that responsibility for a period of three further 
years. It is inevitable that the advance of civilization 
should mean a longer period of childhood ; and on this 
ground we are heartily in accord with the proposals. 
And it seems clear that any movement in the direction of 
lengthening the period of education will relieve, to some 
extent at least, the problem of unemployment. The 
unemployed consist largely of men who have started on 
some form of casual unskilled boy labour and have not 
learnt a trade. 


Boy Labour 
and 
Unemployment. 


WE spoke last month of the growing conviction that 
children do not get sufficient sleep. In the 
Review of Reviews the subject is dealt with in reference 
to adults, and Mr. Stead expresses the 
Slumber - 

again. opinion that we all sleep too little rather 
than too much. He has collected the 
practice and opinions of many well known persons whose 
habits vary so greatly that no general rule can be drawn. 
Nine and a half hours of sleep is the longest period men- 
tioned; several like to have from eight to nine hours, but 
many are satisfied with considerably less, some even 
being content with three or four. Of course there is 
sleep and sleep; some people can concentrate into three 
or four hours the rest that others need eight or nine hours 
to acquire. Sleep in a close atmosphere is less refreshing 
than sleep where the air is fresh. Sir Frederick Treves 
recommends a simple diet, fresh air at night, and outdoor 
exercise during the day. The difficulty is to reconcile 
this advice with the conditions of life for adults; but in 
the case of children sufficient hours of undisturbed sleep 

under hygienic conditions is not an impossible ideal. 


WE refer elsewhere to a strong claim made by the 
City of Leeds in conjunction with the other 
county boroughs for increased grants from the Board of 


Education, both for elementary and for 
higher education. It is shown that the 
cost of education: in all grades is in- 
creasing. It is admitted that it should and must 
increase. No desire is expressed that economy in any 
direction should be effected. It is recognized that free 
places in secondary schools must be provided in at least 
the proportion demanded by:the Board. That there is 
no desire to stint secondary schools in Leeds is shown 
by the fact that the average cost per pupil throughout 
the borough is £15. In elementary schools it is 
shown with equal clearness that necessary improve- 
ments in buildings, in staff, in cost of medical 
inspection, and in provision of free meals, must result 
in a large additional expenditure. But—and this is the 
crux of the position—it is asserted that it is impossible 
to ask the rate-payers for more money. Nipping has 
taken place everywhere, we are told, that the rate may 
be kept down to its present amount of 1s. 74d. in the £. 
“The rate-payers resent the present amount, and to ask 


Rates 
or Taxes. 


| for any more will make education hateful to them.” 


Thus we have the rate-payer, through his elected repre- 
sentative, demanding that his child shall be well edu- 
cated, often free of cost, and in some cases with free 
meals, and at the same time urging his inability to meet 
the bill. 


HE facts we have given above suggest the following 
comments. The rate-payer, we are told, cannot 
pay, but the tax-payer has unlimited resources, and will 
have no difficulty in providing the neces- 
iri of sary funds. We doubt if any difference 
' between rate-payer and tax-payer can be 
found, except that the latter pays most of his contribution 
indirectly, and therefore cannot say exactly how much 
he does pay. The former pays directly, and is conscious 
of every additional penny in the £. It is impossible to 
argue that the taxes fall on a class better able to pay 
than the class that pays rates. We are almost driven to 
wish that the rates might be collected in an indirect 
manner. In that case the burgess would not know 
exactly what he was paying, and could not dot his :'s 
with so much precision as he does at present. He does 
not object to spending the taxes on education, but he 
does object to spending the rates, though the same purse 
provides both taxes and rates. He feels vaguely that 
education must be paid for, but he does not want to 
know how much he, individually, pays. He does not 
feel the taxes: when he smokes tobacco or drinks 
whisky he is not directly conscious of providing money 
for the Exchequer, but when the collector leaves the rate- 
paper then he knows and protests. We can only conclude 
that education is not really popular, and that a new gene- 
ration must arise which has known the practical value of 
school and institute before the education rate will be 
cheerfully paid. 


TE unpopularity of education is brought home to us 
again and again in a hundred ways. The suc- 
cessful business man tells you that he got no good from 
school; the artisan has the same feel- 
ing. '" Give me an intelligent boy," says 
the merchant; "I do not care what he 
haslearnt." And the same cry in varied forms is echoed 
by almost all employers of labour. Schools have not 
convinced the public that they have something useful to 
give. One reason is that schoolmasters have been too 


Isolation 
of Sohoolmasters. 
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much inclined to live apart from the life of the nation. 
Consciously or unconsciously, they have fostered the be- 
lief that school life and school studies have no practical 
and direct bearing .on the wider life of later years; still 
more that they have no effect on the money-earning 
which is the first duty in life for most of us. They 
are fond of sneering at utilitarian studies, and pro- 
claiming that study ought to be pursued for its own 
sake, apart from any value in the wage-earning market. 
This attitude, up to a certain point, is quite sound. Yet 
every citizen feels that his first duty is to provide that 
he and his family shall not become a burden on the 
rates. In the past, amongst schoolmasters; there has 
been the feeling, implied or expressed, that school pre- 
pares for the University or for the scholar's desk and not 
for practical life. Schoolmasters ought to be citizens, to 
be men of affairs, and to look upon school as a preparation 
for life in general, not forgetting in particular the need 
of earning a livelihood. 


E think that Canon Storr, of Winchester, would 
agree with us in the views we have hinted at 


above. We say hinted at, for the very nature of these 
Schoo! and paragraphs excludes the complete exposi- 
Life. tion of an argument. In giving away 


the prizes to the boys of the Queen 
Elizabeth School at Kingston-on-Thames, Canon Storr 
delivered an address on some of the present problems of 
education. Heanalysed in a sound and masterly manner 
the existing difficulties, and showed that one Churchman 
at least could take a national view, and could feel that 
the national view might be wider than the view of the 
Church of England. But we refer to his address here, 
because he ended by giving some excellent advice which, 
we are sure, the elder bovs and the masters would take 
to heart. As life grows more complex, he said, conduct 
needs more and more intelligent thought. The school 
years should include such a mental preparation as to 
enable a boy to form a judgment on the problems of life, 
local and imperial, on which every citizen ought to have 
a reasoned view. Life is not so simple as it has been in 
past ages: a scientific habit of weighing evidence and 
forming a judgment, a scientific attitude of thought 
towards the problems of the day, should be acquired. 
The bearing of studies on life should be made apparent. 
We are not quoting the Canon textually, but we believe 
we are giving the gist of his advice, and we cordially 
endorse it. 


E learn from the Daily News that the National 
Union of Teachers have bought the Schoolmaster. 
Up to the present time that paper has been the organ of 
the Union, but has not been owned by it. 
1 Many attempts have b de by th 
Schoolmaster.” ny attempts have been made by the 
Union to secure the paper, which has 
been a very successful property. It is said that at one 
time the Union offered £10 per 10s. share, and that this 
offer was refused. By the simple expedient of stating 
their intention to publish a paper of their own, a move 
which would make the circulation of the Schoolmaster of 
no account, the Executive of the Union have persuaded 
the proprietors of the Schoolmaster to sell at the price of 
3 per 10s. share. It is believed that Mr. Yoxall is to 
e the editor of the paper under its new proprietors. Mr. 
oxall, though he is best known to the public as a writer 
Of novels, is as much a journalist by instinct as is Dr. 
Macnamaara, who was editor up to the date of his 
acceptance of office in the Government. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


AN important document has been issued by the Education Authority 
of Leeds dealing with the increasing cost of educa- 
tion and claiming that the Central Authority should 
be responsible for a greater share of this cost. The 
document is signed by the Town Clerk and the Secretary for Education 
of the Borough of Leeds ; but it is based on information supplied from 
all the county boroughs but two. London is excluded because its 
conditions are unlike those of the other towns, and Chester omitted to 
reply to the inquiries addressed to it by the Corporation of Leeds. It is 
shown that, of the whole cost of elementary education in the sixty-nine 
county boroughs, the Board of Education and the Local Authorities, 
roughly speaking, provide the money in equal proportions, but in 
reference to those charges only that are included under the head of 
maintenance that the Board pays 63 per cent. of theannualcost. Now 
as to the future, it is argued that in Leeds the cost of education will 
increase immediately by a very large amount, that the rate-payers 
are quite unable to bear any additional burden, and that therefore the 
Government must be urged to contribute such amount in grants as will 
constitute 75 per cent. of the cost of maintenance, as against the 
63 per cent. at present contributed. 


Education 
and the Rates. 


THERE can be no question about the immediate increase in the cost 
of education, The medical inspection is expected 
to costa (d. rate, the feeding of children another 
X(d., or more. Teachers’ salaries cause an annual 
increase of td. rate. Then follows a statement of the increases which 
are difficult to estimate, but which will undoubtedly mean more money. 
These are : the gradual abolition of supplementary teachers and their 
replacement by trained teachers at higher salaries ; the requirements 
of the Board as to smaller classes with the consequent increase in staff ; 
the provision of accommodation on a more generous basis than before, 
necessitating the building of new schools ; and the increased rateable 
valuation of the schools—in Leeds amounting in 1906 to 1d. in the Z. 
Comparing the cost of elementary education in Leeds for the years 
1904-5 and 1907-8, it is found that of the increased cost the locality 
had to bear 95 per cent. It is claimed that the Board should endeavour 
to meet the difficulties of the localities by unifying the grant and 
making it 75 per cent. of the cost of maintenance, by an extension of 
the loan period, and by becoming responsible for half the interest on 
building loans. 


Increasing 
Cost. 


WITH regard to secondary schools also a strong case is made 
out for increased grants. It is shown that, while 


The . p su ; 
Secondary School the cost of education gots on steadily increasing, 
Grant. the grant of £5 per pupil is actually smaller, in 


view of the conditions under which it is given, 
than were the previous grants of the Board. In Leeds, the usual fee 
in a secondary school is £6. 6s., the charge for books and stationery is 
23s., and the maintenance grant to holders of free places is 25s. a year 
on the average. In order to earn the £5 grant on four boys, one boy 
must be taken free. From the grant òf £20 must therefore be de- 
ducted the fee, the charge for stationery and the maintenance grant, 
amounting to £8. I4s. ; leaving the aggregate gain out of the £20 the 
sum of ZII. 6s. or £2. 14s. 6d. instead of Z5a Lead. It may be 
replied to this that the Board only insist on 25 per cen . of free places, 
and do not say that books must be provided free or tkat there need be 
a maintenance grant. It may also be pointed out that vefore this regu- 
lation was enforced there were some non-fee paying boys in the schools. 
But it is clear that the condition under which the grant of Z5 per 
head is earned means in practice that a considerably smaller net grant 
must be credited to the income side of the balance sheet. The average 
cost in a secondary school in Leeds is £15 per pupil: the Board's 
grant is but a small part of this and might well be increased. 


THE Surrey Education Committee have established bursaries for 
elementary-school children in accordance with the 


yit: terms of the Administrative Provisions Act. lt 
in Blementary h lacshsuld 
Schools. seems unfortunate that these young people shou 


be known by the same name as candidates for the 
teaching profession. We shall have to speak of an ''elementary 
bursar” to distinguish him from a **secondary bursar.” The ele- 
mentary bursaries in Surrey are to be tenable only at higher elementary 
schools or at approved elementary schools that provide an extended 
course of elementary education. Candidates for bursaries must be 
legally exempt from school attendance and must have passed Standard 
VII. Further, they must be recommended by the managers ‘*as 
capable of benefiting by a further course of practical instruction, 
fitting them for some trade or occupation, which they must undertake 
to follow on leaving school." The bursaries are tenable for two years, 
but are dependent upon terminal reports of satisfactory progress. The 
bursars must also attend evening classes. The payment is £5 for the 


20 


first year and £7. 10s. for the second. No income test is applied to 
parents, and no attempt is made to compensate the parent for the loss 
of wages. This provision of elementary bursaries is certainly a move 
in the right direction, as tending to make elementary education more 
practical in relation to industries and as taking the place to some 
small degree of the apprenticeship of earlier days. 


DURING the three months to which the last Report of the Surrey 
Education Committee refers the Staffing Sub- 


No Dearth of : 
Teachers. Committee have made 93 appointments, no less 
| than 53 of which were of uncertificated female 
teachers. Eighty out of the whole number were to fill vacancies. 


Thirteen fresh appointments were made—two certificated, nine un- 
certificated, and two supplementary. Contrary to the wildly 
extravagant estimates that were rife a few years ago, the Sub- 
Committee had no difficulty in finding suitable applicants. There 
were 250 applications for the 93 posts. The Committee managed to 
find places for all the teachers who were on the selected list of the 
Goldsmiths’ College; but we read further in the Report that ‘‘ several 
of the Surrey teachers who were not on the selected list have 
accepted appointments at the salary of uncertificated teachers." This 
statement appears to mean that teachers, after ucdergoing a course of 
training at the Goldsmiths’ College, were compelled by the condition of 
the labour market to accept appointments to which they would have 
been eligible without training. It is contrary to the principles of trade 
unionism to take less than the standard rate of wages; we had 
thought that ii was equally contrary to the principles of professional 
unionism for trained teachers to take the pay of untrained. If this 
condition of affairs is general, and the newspapers tell us that it is, 
there will be a considerable relaxation of the pressure on training 
college space. "There is indeed a more excellent way—that the Board 
should for the future refuse to recognize uncertificated teachers. 


THE Report of the Medical Officer to the Surrey Education Com- 
M mittee shows conclusively the need for, and the 
edical . : : 
Inspection. value of, medical inspection. At present, of course, 
very little has been done. For the most part the 
children examined were between five and six years of age. In small 
schools the children between thirteen and fourteen years of age were 
also inspected in order to save the time of a second visit. In all, 4,250 
children have been insp-cted. . Among the defects found we have— 
“badly decayed teeth” (only the worst cases being recorded in the 
report), 1,805 ; post-nasal adenoids, 482 ; nutrition below the average, 
386 ; heart disease, 38 ; lung disease, 31. Many of the defects were quite 
unsuspected by the parents until pointed out by the inspector. The 
number of children whose nutrition is below the average will afford a 
useful index to the number requiring the provision of free meals. The 
parents of such children can’ be seen by the teacher, and inquiry will 
make it obvious whether the malnutrition is the result of ignorance, 
indifference, or of poverty. After examining the total number of 
scholars elect, the medical inspection showed that, out of 173, 1 was 
rejected on the ground of unfitness, and 26 were accepted provisionally, 
subject to obtaining treatment for defective vision, teeth, or enlarged 
tonsils. Two of this number were appointed subject to improvement 
in personal cleanliness. " 


THE Report of the Kent Education Committee (Higher Section 
Maintenance Cost Only) contains an instructive table of the main- 
f tenance cost of secondary schools in the county 
which are maintained by the Committee. One 
boys’ school only is so maintained, the cost per 
head amounting to £12. 4s. 6d., varying only slightly from the cost in 
the two years preceding. There are nine girls’ schools. Here the 
cost varies from £8. 9s. 6d. in a school of 140 girls to £16. 12s. 4d. 
in a school of 62 scholars. The average cost works out at £11. 48 3d. 
There are two dual schools and one mixed. The cost at the Dover 
dual School is 412. 15s. 8d. ; at the Erith dual school, Z 15. 18s. ; at 
the Gravesend mixed school, £11. 3s. §d. The average for the three 
schools is £13. Os. 4d. The average for all the schools taken to- 
gether is £11. 17s. 7d. per head for maintenance, and the total cost 
is £13. 7s. rod. a pupil. The fee charged to parents varies from 
43. 5s. 4d. to £9. 9s. 4d., and gives the average of £7. 2s. 5d. for all 
the schools. The grant earned from the Board of Education averages 
43. 7s. 1d. upon each child in attendance, other receipts from 
minor Local Authorities, sale of books, &c., bringing up the total 
income per child to £10. 13s. 1d. This appears to leave a sum of 
42. 14s. 9d. to be contributed by the Education Committee for each 
child in a maintained secondary school. 


[o 
oe, Schools 
in Kent. 


THE Report of the General Education Committee of the Wilts 
County Council contains recommendations on the 
subject of medical inspection which will modify the 
system of the previous year. During this period 
practitioners have been employed as medical 


Medical Inspection 
in Wilts. 


forty-seven local 
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inspectors. They have examined upwards of five thousand children 
and have found 30 per cent. with defects. We quote the details in 
full: lice, nits, and verminous condition, 19 per cent. ; post-nasal 
growths and enlarged tonsils and obstructions to breathing, 20 per 
cent. ; badly decayed teeth, 13 per cent. ; eye diseases and defective 
vision requiring treatment, II per cent. ; dull, very backward, men- 
tally defective, imbecile and epileptic children, 8 per cent. ; deformities, 
9'73 per cent. ; defective hearing and ear disease, 3:8 per cent. ; tuber- 
cular disease, 2:8 per cent. ; ringworm, 177 per cent. The inspection 
by these medical men who are compelled to do the work in their 
periods of comparative leisure has not been found satisfactory for 
administrative purposes. It is therefore recommended that two whole- 
time officers should be appointed at a salary of £250 each. Travelling 
experscs are estimated at £250 for the two « fficers, clerical assistance 
at £90, stationery and postages at £85, coningencies at £100 A 
whole-time officer is able to examine about twelve children in a school 
session or about 4,800 a year. The new scheme would eflect a 
saving of over £200 a year. 


THE Swansea Education dispute continues to arouse much feeling. 
The report of Mr. Hamilton, K.C., has now been 
The report is long, and deals with the 
points raised at the inquiry in full detail. The con- 
clusion is, however, simple and clear. Mr. Hamilton says: “ I have 
to report that the Borough Council of Swansea, the Local Education 
Authority within whose area the Oxford Street Church of England 
School is, have committed a default in the performance of their duties 
as respects that school, and have ‘failed to fulfil ' part of their duties 
under the Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 1900, and the Act of 
1902, namely, their duty under section 7 of the last-named Act to matn- 
tain and keep efficient the Oxford Street Church of England School, 
being a public elementary school within their area." This very clear 
statement is accompanied by a covering letter from the Board of 
Education, in which it is stated that the Board have carefully con- 
sidered the report and have taken legal advice upon it. The Board 
“ decide accordingly that the Authority have not failed in their duty to 
maintain and keep efficient the Oxford Street School.” Mr. Runciman 
has fled to Egypt ; Mr. Trevelyan, questioned by Lord R. Cecil, had 
nothing to add. But the matter cannot, of course, rest where it is. 


The Swansea : 
Education Dispute. published. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


IT is interesting to note that such subjects as the marriage of first 
cousins are now regarded as within the scope of 
scientific analysis. Miss Ethel Elderton, of the 
University of London Eugenics Laboratory, in a 
paper read before the Eugenics Education Society on December 9, 
presented the results of a searching examination by statistical methods 
of the facts as to such marriages. The statistics are at first sight 
somewhat surprising. Sir George Darwin estimated that among peers 
4°5 per cent. of marriages are between first cousins, and in the 
middle classes 3:5 per cent. From inquiries among medical men, Prof. 
Karl Pearson arrived at a general percentage of 4°69, but there are 
reasons for considering that this estimate is too high. The results 
commonly attributed to such marriages—a decrease of fertility, high 
infantile mortality, the excessive occurrence of deaf-mutism or 
albinism, or insanity in the cbildren—are in various degrees estab- 
lished by Miss Elderton. The chief conclusion to be drawn from the 
inquiry appears to be that, if there is any taint in the family history on 
either side, even though the contracting parties may appear in all 
respects normal, the marriages of first cousins are inadvisable, for the 
chances are that any such taint will assert itself in an accentuated form 
in the offspring. Teachers should bear in mind that the abnormal 
stupidity of Smith minor may be due to Smith pères ignorance of 
eugenics. 


First 
Cousins. 


THE Oxford University Press have published in pamphlet form the 
inaugural lecture of Mr. C. F. Jenkin, the new 
Professor of Engineering at Oxford, delivered before 
the University on October 16. Both in matter and 
form the address is admirable. But, even allowing for the hostile 
atmosphere in which the lecture was delivered, Mr. Jenkin seems to 
protest too much against the divergence between theory and practice. 
True, the doctor must *' walk the hospitals," the sailor must ‘‘ serve 
his time," and the lawyer must ‘‘ devil in chambers." True also that 
the engineer must have a thorough knowledge of the pure sciences on 
which engineering is based— mathematics and physics, and to a less 
extent chemistry, geology, and metallurgy—--and that a great deal can 
be learned from simple mechanical models. As Mr. Jenkin reminds 
us, Lord Kelvin admitted that he could not understand a particular 


Engineering at 
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subject in physics unless he could make a mechanical model of it. 
Nevertheless, we cannot resist the conclusion that the Millard 
Laboratory, the only building provided at Oxford for the Engineering 
Department, which is described by the Professor as ** small and some- 
what shabby,” does not provide sufficient equipment for the training 
which engineers ought to receive at Oxford if the new Engineering 
Department is to be a reality. ** Large and elaborate apparatus,” says 
Mr. Jenkin, **is unnecessary for an engineering laboratory, and is apt 
to become a snare for both teacher and student "—a pronouncement 
which cannot easily be reconciled with the hope expressed on the same 
page that a course in engine- and boiler-testing may be arranged for 
undergraduates in their second Long Vacation *'at the lavishly equipped 
mechanical laboratory of the Birmingham University."  ** Testing of 
this nature," it is added, **forms a valuable adjunct to the ordinary 
laboratory work." The lecturer naturally recalled the ‘‘ few wires and 
old bits of wood" which served Faradav for his greatest discoveries, 
and Clark Maxwell's workroom in 1848—a garret over a washhouse, 
swith an old door set on two barrels, and two chairs, of which one only 
was safe. But the conclusion he draws **that Oxford students need 
not suffer from the roughness of the accommodation or the simplicity 
of the apparatus” is hardly convincing. 


THERE seems to be a small boom just now in ozone. Some months 
ago the virtues of the ‘‘ ozonizer" as a ventilating 
agent were extolled. "This is an eiectrical appa- 
ratus for the generation of ozone in suitable quan- 
tities in rooms. The ozone, it is claimed, imparts an extraordinary 
freshness to the air, and destroys noxious organic matter. Unfor- 
tunately some doubt lingers whether an effective ventilating agent has 
at last been discovered ; for Sir Oliver Lodge, in a letter to the Times, 
raised alarm by suggesting that the apparatus might generate, in 
addition to ozone, an appreciable quantity of nitrous fumes injurious to 
the throat. An American has discovered a simple apparatus for 
ozonizing household water as it issues from the tap. It is claimed for 
this apparatus that it completely sterilizes the water at very small cost. 
In Paris, we are told, many hundreds of these apparatuses are in daily 
use. Lastly, Mr. William Crampand Mr. Sidney Leetham, in a paper on 
** The Electrical Discharge in Air and its Commercial Application,” 
published in the second number of the Journal of the Municipal School 
of Technology, Manchester, show how air, which has been ozonized and 
afterwards passed through boxes in which electrical discharges are taking 
place between spark points, can be used as a bleaching agent for calico, 
flour, and other substances. The bleaching action, according to Prof. 
Armstrong, is the joint effect of ozone and oxide of nitrogen, the total 
amount of these gases being not more than two parts in 10,000. By 
the use of such a mixture a bleaching effect is produced which is so far 
better than anything that can be obtained by either. of the constituents 
as to be accounted a new technical eflect. The authors of the paper 
have applied themselves to the important problem of developing and 
perfecting a form of apparatus for the production of the gas. We 
note that the journal in which the paper is reprinted is printed in 
the Photography and Printing Crafts Department of the Manchester 
School of Technology. Both the excellence of its production and the 
character of its contents provide remarkable evidence of the practical 
character and high standard of the work which the school is doing. 


Qzone. 


THE Zimes of December 22 contains an interesting account of 
Prof. Hale's recent investigations on the sun. By 
means of the spectro-heliograph it is possible to 
examine the distribution of the various elements 
avhose luminosity contributes to the sun's light. Thus the calcium 
light appears in the photographs as ''flocculi," large woolly masses 
comparable to cumulus clouds. Hydrogen occurs in complicated 
filamentary structures, which in the neighbourhood of sun spots are 
of a spiral character indicating a whirling motion. Moreover, evi- 
dence, which has long been expected, is now forthcoming, that the 
hydrogen particles in these vortices are electrified and that their rapid 
whirling produces a magnetic field. It is expected that far-reaching 
conclusions will in thefuture be drawn from the fact, now demonstrated, 
that the sun is electrified ; it will be possible, for example, to establish 
some definite relation between sun-spot activity and magnetic activity 
on the earth. 


The Sun. 


‘THE first annual dinner of old students of the Royal College of 
Science, London, to which reference was made in 
drive €f this column last month, passed off with great success 
i on December 9. Mr. H. G. Wells, the Chairman, 

án proposing the health of the guests, announced that he had received 
assurances that the diploma of the associateship of the Royal College of 
Science would in the future be granted by the new governing body of 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology, in whose hands the 
decision of the important question of the continuance of the diploma 
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was placed by Mr. McKenna. The announcement will no doubt do 
something to dispel the feeling that the new governing body attach on 
value to the ‘‘ good-will” of the College which has been placed in their 
charge. Even if the question of the continuance of the A. R. C.S. is 
finally decided in the sense desired by old students of the College, the 
anomaly that such a question should be settled without any reference to 
the interests of those most closely concerned will still call for remedy, 
and we have no doubt that the Royal College of Science Old Students 
Association which is to be formed will urge on the governing body the 
desirability of amending the Charter of the Imperial College so as to pro- 
vide for the inclusion of a representative of old students on the governing 
body of the College. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Public School Science 
Masters is to be held at Merchant Taylors' School 
on Tuesday, January 12, when the new President, 
Sir Clifford Allbutt, K.C.B., will deliver an address 
on ** The Relation of General to Technical Science Teaching." Papers 
will be read on ** Anthropometry in Schools” (Mr. M. D. Hill, Eton), 


Science 
Masters. 


.'! The Report of the British Association upon the Sequence of Studies 


in Science " (Mr. G. F. Daniell), ** Geography, considered as a Science 
Subject " (Mr. W. D. Eggar, Eton), and on other subjects. There 
will be the usual exhibition of apparatus, for which a copious catalogue 
has been prepared. We trust the papers and discus-ions will reach 
a higher standard of interest than those of previous years. Why is it, 
by the way, that the Association refuses to discuss subjects of such 
great professional interest as the best kind of education and training 
for science teaching? Perhaps it is the old familiar argument that the 
education and training which has produced the present science masters 
in public schools cannot possibly be improved. 


THE self-complacence of science masters in public Me receives 
rude shocks periodically in the reports of the Army 
Army TRE Qualifying Examination. Thus, the Examiners in 
' Chemistry at the examination held in September, 
1908, report that, on the whole, the quality of the work was distinctly 
poor. ‘*Good answers showing a sound knowledge of the subject 
were infrequent, and many gave little indication either of intelligence 
or proper training. Little power of observation was shown : for ex- 
ample, it was frequently stated that marble placed in water dissolved, 
forming slaked lime and giving off carbon dioxide. Greater accuracy 
is required in the practical work. Many of the candidates were unable 
to express themselves clearly or with precision, and the names of 
elements and common words were frequently spelt incorrectly." Some 
consolation may perhaps be drawn from the fact that the work in other 
subjects appears to have been equally unsatisfactory. The Précis 
** was in most cases unequivocally bad”; essays *' mediocre " ; dicta- 
tion ** very uneven" ; geometry ‘‘ very poor indeed." The study of 
Greek among the candidates was represented by one candidate who 
sent up half-a-dozen words of no value. It is difficult to imagine any 
possible defence for this state of things ; the papers seem to be straight- 
forward and not of too high a standard for boys of seventeen and 
eighteen. 


THE Gresham Publishing Company have produced the first volume of 

a work with the attractive title, ** Science in Modern 
— Life." The editor, Prof. J. R. Ainsworth Davis, of 

the Agricultural College, Cirencester, has been able 
to secure the co-operation of a number of distinguished contributors. 
Stress is to be laid on the practical applications of scientific knowledge 
and on the ways in which scientific progress has contributed to material 
well-being. All the sciences, including Medicine, Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology, are comprehended in the scope of the work, and 
the illustrations will include a splendid collection of full-page plates, 
some in colour. The work is to be completed in six volumes, at 6s. net 
per volume. In the first of these Astronomy and Geology are the 
subjects dealt with, the authors being Mr. A. C. D. Crommelin and 
Mr. O. T. Jones respectively. A work so interesting in character and 
so well produced will be welcomed by science masters, especially those 
who sympathize with the modern tendency to widen the scope'and 
increase the interest of school science. 


Science 
in Modern Life. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION.-—The annual general meeting of the 
English Association will be held at University College, Gower Street, 
on Friday and Saturday, January 15 and 16. After the business 
meeting on Friday, Prof. W. P. Ker, LL.D., will lecture on ** Romance," 
and in the evening the members will dine together. The President, 
the Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland, will be in the chair. On Saturday 
there will be discussions on ‘‘ English in Elementary Schools” and 
on ** Examinations in English." Further information can be obtained 
from the Secretary, 8 Mornington Avenue Mansions, London, W. 
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NOTES ON EDUCATION IN 1908. 
; By "AN OLD FoGEv." 


EN years have elapsed since the first occasion upon which 
you invited me to express opinions on educational affairs. 
I do so as one who, if I may quote the conclusion of Mr. Pun- 
nett's attractive essay on “ Mendelism,” is," troubled with the 
suspicion that hygiene and education are fleeting palliatives 
at best, which in postponing but augment the difficulties they 
profess to solve." The study of Nature—in these days, I 
understand, encouraged with excessive zeal in elementary 
schools—is disregarded by legislators in a hurry, and also by 
sapient permanent officials who translate the Parliamentary 
hint into the administrative volume. And yet "our good and 
our evil hath no dependency but from ourselves." You do 
not, I am aware, sympathize with my point of view. You are, 
I imagine, an enthusiast of some discernment, ever ready to 
sift from a bewildering assortment of contradictory inanifesta- 
tions the tokens of progress. I do not quarrel with your 
mission, provided I am not expected to subscribe to it. I 
might, in fact, find some consolation in these closing days of 
active service by emulating your cheerful optimism, your 
faith in the Education Board, your loyalty to the Birrells, the 
MckKennas, and the Runcimans, who add tangles to the tangled 
problem and retire; your unremitting support of innumerable 
societies and associations who have so much to say; your 
determination to make the best even of the Parish Council ! 
* * * 


BuT, whether one adopts the attitude of the sanguine re- 
former to whom change is synonymous with progress, or the 
point of view which distrusts the efficacy of national salvation 
by hasty legislation, the past ten years must be recognized as 
singularly momentous in our educational history—more so, 
perhaps, than any previous decade. The different offices of the 
State concerned in education have to some extent suffered 
the process of “co-ordination.” The break-up of the depart- 
mental feudal system, though still incomplete, has been 
inaugurated, and, as I remarked in 1899, the least progressive 
of “Old Fogevs” can applaud the reform. Codes have been 
revised and correlated, the inspectorate reorganized.  In- 
spectors—elementary, secondary, technical, and special— 
wander from school to school seeking material for appropriate 
reports. The President of the Education Board, I observe, 
remarked recently that he thought inspection might become 
too much of a detective matter, and perhaps the anxious 
schoolmaster regards these ubiquitous representatives of 
Government as policemen in plain clothes. Occasionally 
I am courageous enough to consider how far the office of 
inspector is a necessary constituent of the educational hier- 
archy. That which appears best in teaching traditions and 
institutions is not the result of inspection. An Inspector is 
powerless to modify, in any essential, any important influence 
of the school. The school is what the teacher makes it. If 
the teacher is capable and giving the best of himself to the 
children, the intervention of an Inspector is superfluous; if 
not capable and not disposed to give his best, the visit of 
an Inspector will not make him either capable or willing. At 
least 50 per cent. of the inspectorial work of the Education 
Board, I imagine, is of no value to the public, to the teachers, 
or to the children. 

* * * 

THAT Inspectors may gather material for something more 
entertaining than appropriate reports is to be observed in Mr. 
Sneyd-Kynnersley’s " Passages in the Life of an Inspector of 
Schools." The " Passages " here and there lead to persons 
and incidents behind the scenes which, in the interests of the 
Civil Service, might be left to the mercy of oblivion. We are 
not unthankful to the permanent official who, we are told, 
occupies the “ exalted position of head waiter ” at Whitehall. 
“ He arranges the tables, and gives to his chosen friends corner 
seats by the fire or choice spots in the bow window command- 
ing a rich prospect ; but to the ungodly a draughty place near 
the door." This, to adopt Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley’s definition 


of Mr. Acland's zeal, is also of the "tailless fox” variety, 
" vearning to bite the well-tailed ones." Was it the author 
of the " Passages " who, in sight of pension and emancipation, 
and one may imagine with garrulous intent, visited Whitehall 
to bid his chief a long farewell. The Head Waiter listened to 
the introductory explanation, looked at him, and said: " Ah! 
well, then, good-day to you; good-bye." Nor are we un- 
thankful that fleeting Presidents and shadowy Parliamentary 
Secretaries, in the sanctity of their hearts, “admit that the key 
to the success of the establishment is in the hands of the Head 
Waiter.” He is the man who, like Sentimental Tommy, must 
“find a way,” and, I suppose, labour to deserve the compli. 
ment of the Minister who said: “ Whenever I am in a tight 
place I hand on the job to the Head Waiter, who, with 
Murznideaen agility, wriggles out.” 
* * * 


SOME such performance, I gather from the pages of your 
Journal, has been found convenient in connexion with the for- 
mation of a Teachers' Register. Under the Act of 1907 thc 
Education Board arranged to relieve itself of “ any obligation 
to frame, form, or keep a Register," and provision was made 
for the constitution by Order in Council of a Registration 
Council representative of the teaching profession. I cannot 
claim to understand the merits of this question, nor do I share 
the enthusiasm which you have exhibited in advocating it. 
Registration will not make good teachers better, and may pro- 
vide a misleading label for bad ones. A perusal of White 
Paper 4402 leads me to the conclusion that the Head Waiter 
is also an anti-registrationist. The plumbers of this country 
have long desired, I am told, the protection of registration ; 
but their desire is still unfulfilled because of the opposition of 
ironinongers. Those engaged in the systematic education of 
youth may be regarded as the plumbers of the teaching pro- 
fession ; the teachers of drawing, the musicians, the gvmnasts, 
the bookkeepers, and the shorthand ,writers are the iron- 
mongers. If you had asked me to indicate a plausible way of 
indefinitely postponing the formation of a Registration Council 
I should have ventured to recommend the expedient of creating 
a diversion by fostering the elements of disagreement and ex- 
tending the area of discontent. 

* * * 

SECONDARY education is progressing. The total of scholars. 
in 689 schools assisted by the Education Board was, I see, at 
the time of the last report, 115,653. In 1902 there were 
35,730 scholars in 341 schools. With heavy and increasing 


rates for elementary education, the prospect of opening the doors. 


of new secondary schools was not, I am told, a promising one five 
years ago. But a way has been found. In an earlier genera- 
tion the pupil-teacher was described as the backbone of the. 
whole system of modern elementary education, and he was. 
assuredly a useful agent in the establishment of primary 
schools before they were public institutions. To the pupil- 
teacher belongs the privilege of being the humble instrument 
of opening the doors of new secondary schools. Some one at 
the Education Board—like a certain honest tradesman with “a 
broad, heavy countenance,” who, on a memorable occasion, 
also wanted an open door—has said, in effect to the pre- 
paratory pupil-teacher, " Now listen, you young limb, I'm 
going to put you through there. Go softly up the steps 
straight afore you, and along the hall to the street door, un- 
fasten it, and let us in.” 
* * * 


THE time was when the " pupil-teacher." apprenticed for 
five years, taught for not more than thirty hours a week and 
received, in addition to a small wage, the privilege of special. 
instruction during five hours a week (out of school hours) at 
the hands of a certificated teacher—a strenuous preparation for . 
what then was a strenuous profession. The pupil-teacher, as 
known of old, has disappeared. Boys and girls are not in 
these fine days qualified to spend any part of their time in, 
teaching until, in general, they are sixteen years of age. Before 
that age they are assumed to receive a general education under. 
the same conditions as boys and girls intended for other pro- 
fessions and employments. During the two years’ apprentice- 
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ship from sixteen to eighteen, two-thirds of their time approxim- 
ately must, be devoted to “instruction " and one-third to " in- 
structing.” |The old system, I am informed, produced many 
excellent teachers—the new system has yet to prove itself. 
À credible witness of a past generation was impressed with 
the utter disproportion between the “great amount of positive 
information and the low degree of mental culture and in- 
telligence" exhibited by pupil-teachers at the close of their 
apprenticeship. 
* * * 

THE pupil-teacher, like Mr. Bradley Headstone, “ had 
acquired mechanically a great store of teacher’s knowledge. 
He could do mental arithmetic mechanically, sing at sight 
mechanically, blow various wind instruments mechanically, 
even play the great church organ mechanically. From his 
early childhood up his mind had been a place of mechanical 
storage." In this connexion, the revised conditions for the 
preparatory education of teachers should make for im- 


provement. 
* * * 


CANON BARNETT, I believe, is the pioneer of the move- 
ment for establishing University settlements in the East End 
and other uncultivated parts of the Metropolis—settlements 
where enthusiastic young men are able " to dream that they 
are doing much good—and do a little." It was therefore 
appropriate for Canon Bàrnett to preside at a meeting to 
consider schemes concerning the endowments of Oxford and 
Cambridge with a view to their being utilized more fully by 
workpeople. The scheme, he is reported to have said, would 
"open the door for labour men to enter Oxford," a pro- 
position welcomed by Mr. William Crooks, M.P., as "an 
evident desire on the part of the authorities of the Universities 
to open their doors to the people and to employ their vast 
resources according to the real intentions of the founders." 
The restoration of what are termed " misappropriated educa- 
tion endowments " is, I understand, one of the planks in the 
Trade Unionists’ platform. They demand the State main- 
tenance of children and a system of education— popular, free, 
and secular—from the primary school to the University. 
“Labour,” it is said, "is at last awake to what has been its 
chief hindrance and disqualification. . . . Labour has more 
than begun to realize that in its debates with Capital it is han- 
dicapped more by inferiority of educational equipment than by 
povertv." And the organ from which I quote continues, with 
tawdry sympathy for the labour man who has not enjoyed the 
advantages now demanded: “ It is not because the root of the 
matter is not in him, but because the polish is absent; not 
because he has not sterling value as a man, as a brain, as an 
executive force, but because he has not acquired the graceful 
Shibboleth which 1s the passport to the highest places.” 


* * * 


“THE graceful shibboleth which is the passport to the 
highest places’’! Is this the result of University settlements 
in East London or of returning Labour members to Parlia- 
ment? Is this unmitigated cant the paltry educational ideal 
of latter-day democracy? In the old ages I read: “The 
working man as yet sought only to know his craft; and edu- 
cated himself sufficiently by ploughing and hammering, under 
the conditions given and in fit relation to the persons given ; a 
course of education then, as now and ever, opulent in manful 
culture and instruction to him; teaching him many solid 
virtues and most indubitably useful knowledges; developing 
in him valuable faculties not a few both to do and to endure 
... the grammar of Nature which he learned from his mother 
being still amply sufficient for him. This was, as it still is, 
the grand education of the working man." 

* * * 


THE illuminating address by Prof. William Ridgeway to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association warns us 
of the growing tendency in social legislation to disregard the 
operation of natural laws. “Though the world has been ring- 
ing with the doctrine of natural selection and the survival of 
the fittest for nearly half a century, no statesman ever dreams 
of taking these great principles into consideration when de- 
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vising any scheme of education or social reform. On the con- 
trary, it is a fundamental assumption in all our educational 
and social reforms that all men are born with equal capabili- 
ties; that there is no difference in this respect between the 
average child of the labourer, sprung from generations of 
labourers, and one born of many generations of middle and 
upper-class progenitors." Yes, Prof. Ridgeway ; we have only to 
enable Dick, Tom, and Harry to acquire the " graceful shibbo- 
leth," and they will occupy the highest places. You need not 
endeavour to explain to our politicians and administrators that 
Dick, Tom, and Harry are subject to the same laws as the rest 
of the animal kingdom! They decline to believe it! The fact 
that some people appear to succeed while others fail—that 
some are well.to-do and others indigent—has nothing to do 
with your heredity and environment. These inequalities will 
specdily disappear if we diminish the resources of the success- 
ful and the attluent for the benefit of the failures and the un- 
fortunate. “One race," you declare, “becomes a master 
because of its superior physique, courage, brain power, and 
moral; another sinks in the struggle or lags behind owing to 
its inferiority in the very qualities which have given the mastery 
to its rival. What is true of master races in relation to 
inferior races is equally true of the individuals in each com- 
munity.” Our answer is that by medically inspecting school 
children, prolonging the life of the mentally defective, and 
making asylums and eleemosynary institutions comfortable 
resorts, we shall maintain our "superior physique." Our 
stock of brain power will be speedily augmented by raising 
the age of compulsory school attendance and arranging for the 
masses to go to the Universities. As for courage and moral, 
it is to be effectually cultivated by relieving people of their 
responsibilities, by doing for others what they ought to do 
themselves, and by affording generous facilities out of the 
rates to enable the unfit to survive and propagate. 


* * * 


THE unassuming direction imposed upon Local Authorities, 
under the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, 
to provide for the medical inspection of school children has 
been elaborated by the Education Board into a very consider- 
able business affording permanent employment for innumer- 
able medical practitioners. Manufacturers of weighing 


.machines and patentees of card catalogues are reaping 


a substantial harvest; thousands of medical records are 
in process of compilation, and we shall soon know pre- 
cisely the number of children with verminous heads, carious 
teeth, or enlarged tonsils. And it follows that, when the 
rate-payer has paid for ascertaining the defects, he will be 
required to pay for remedial measures. In London, it is 
computed, "sixty thousand children suffer from defective 
eyesight. In the majority of cases the parents are apparently 
unwilling or unable to take remedial action, and in conse- 
quence the money spent on inspection is to a great extent 
wasted." Of course it is, and the establishment of school 
surgeries and clinics adequately staffed and expensively 
equipped is the obvious “next step." It is now proposed, 
I observe, to impose upon the school doctor or other medical 
official the responsibility for saying whether a child is, or is 
not, underfed, to empower the " head teacher," pending the 
report of the Inspector, to make temporary provision for the 
child, and to annul the limitation of the rate under the Edu- 
cation (Provisions of Meals) Act, 1906. After we have fed, 
clothed, medically treated, and adequately educated the child, 
we are still confronted with two problems—the parent and 
the home. 
* * * 

THIRTY years ago Matthew Arnold—remarking that both in 
London and elsewhere School Boards were apt to conceive 
what was requisite for public elementary schools rather as 
benevolent, intelligent, and scientific educationists in Utopia 
than as practical school managers—wrote : “I am convinced 
that our rate per scholar ought not to exceed 35s. at the out- 
side, and that it may be brought within that limit without loss 
of efficiency." Excluding administration and loan charges, a 
statement issued by the Education Board shows that in 1907 
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the average for the country was 64s. 10d. a scholar, while in 
London the cost reached 94s. 2d., and, as appears from the 
memorandum prepared for the Conference of Local Author- 
ities organized by the London County Council, elementary 
education in 1907-8 cost the tax-paver £10,672,000 and the 
rate-payer 410,231,289. "e" 

IN thirty years the cost of educating a child in an ele- 
mentary school has increased thus: 1878, £1. 15s. 9d.; 
1888, £1. 19s. 6d.; 1898, £2. 7s. 7d.; 1907, £3. 4s. 10d. 
There is grave reason to doubt whether the country is any wiser 
or better for the larger expenditure. Our benevolent, intelli- 
gent, and scientific educationists never have any ideas which 
do not involve an increase in expenditure. School buildings 
to be efficient must be costly and elaborate; in the larger 
schools the head teacher is not to be tied to a class, and the 
agitation for reducing the size of the class in charge of assis. 
tants is unabating. With the desire for less work and re- 
sponsibility there comes the demand for more remuneration. 
With the object of “ enriching ” the curriculum innumerable 
accessories and requisites of doubtful utility are now required. 
And yet, as Matthew Arnold declared, the problem to be 
solved by the master of the elementary school is a simple 
one; "he has to instruct children between the ages of four 
and thirteen [now usually five and fourteen] —children, too, 
who have for the most part a singularly narrow range of 
words and thoughts. He has, so far as secular instruction 
goes, to give to those children the power of reading, of writ- 
ing, and (according to the good old phrase) of casting ac- 
counts. He has to give them some knowledge of the world 
in which they find themselves and of what happens and has 
happened in it: such knowledge, that is, of the great facts 
and laws of Nature, some knowledge of geography and history; 
above all, the historv of their own country. He has to do as 
much towards opening their minds, and opening their soul 
and imagination, as is possible to be done with a number of 
children of their age and in their state of preparation and 
home surroundings." This is common sense. But nowadays, 
like that most ingenious Architect of Laputa, our idea is to 
begin our educational building at the roof and work down- 
wards to the foundation. 

* * * 

A SIGNIFICANT tribute to the merits of Mr. Balfour’s 
Education Act is to be observed in the difficulty experienced 
by those who have attempted to amend it. As I remarked on 
a previous occasion, the Act was the inevitable consequence 
of the educational and civic legislation of the past forty years. 
The Act of 1870, as Mr. Balfour said the other day, “ was 
itself only justifiable on historic grounds. The Act of 1902, 
in so far as it dealt with religion, also was based upon historic 
grounds and could be justified on no other ground."  In- 
cidentally, I hope, in associating the service of education 
with other public services for which rates are paid, Mr. Balfour 
may have paved the way to a saner and more reasonable, if 
less Utopian, administration of the schools. Except where 
difficulties have been manufactured, no difficulties have been 
found. And there are signs of peace.  Nonconformist 
objection to the Act of 1902 was mainly the historic one 
formulated by the National Education League forty years 
ago, that "all schools aided by local rates shall be unsec- 
tarian." The Chancellor of the Exchequer, I observe, is 
now emphasizing the proposition that “the tax-payer and the 
rate-payer are one and the same person." And the champion 
of civil and religious liberty who, we were told, would be 
venerated by future generations as the man who stood be- 
tween the priest and the child, is now in favour of admitting 
priests of all denominations to some 7,000 schools where they 
have not hitherto enjoyed "right of entry." "These may be 
taken as signs of a less uncompromising attitude on the part 
of the austere men who have spoken in words of unalterable 
conviction. : s ^ 


WHILE, in common with my fellow-countrymen, I should 
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of religious teaching is either expedient or wise. It is 
better, I venture to think, to let the religious grievance 
manifest itself periodically in the police court and on the 
political platform, whereit does nobody any harm, than to trans- 
fer it to the school where it has not existed and does not exist. 
“The Government, as the guardian of political and social in- 
terests, is bound, upon the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, to permit nothing that can encourage odious distinc- 
tions in any school that it supports." Is it to be imagined 
that the cause of religious tolerance and peace will be fos- 
tered by admitting the shepherds of different denominations 
to the schools and by segregating the various flocks? Apart 
from the practical difficulties, which are numerous, I cannot 
believe it. The President of the Education Board, the 
Anglican Bishops, and the Nonconformist leaders are ap- 
parently united in their desire for peace. Can they not, as 
Christian Protestants, agree upon a syllabus of religious ob- 
servance and Bible teaching which can be accepted as a 
sufficient and unprejudiced preparatory contribution to the 
religious education of the child. ^" All religion," it has been 
said, "is a reply to the question, What is the meaning of 
life?" And the religious answer always includes a suitable 
moral code. The simple religious observance and Bible 
lessons of the schools would in no respect conflict with the 
sectarian teaching for which the denominations ought to 
make themselves responsible out of school hours. To suggest 
that teachers, worthy of the name, would not do their duty 
reverently and impartially—without religious tests and pass- 
ports—is, I believe, a libel on good men and women. 
* * * 


SENSIBLE people must recognize that, while for Christian 
Protestants a common basis of religious observance and Bible 
teaching is a possible—and, I venture to believe, a practicable 
—solution of the school difficulty, it would be intolerant not to 
recognize the special prejudices of Roman Catholics and 
Jews. They are tax-payers and rate-payers and on other 
grounds must claim consideration. While, however, I reject 
the right of entry for social and religious reasons, I should 
oppose “contracting out " on civic and educational grounds. 
The control of all schools maintained by public funds should. 
be the same. But, whereas the owners or trustees of Anglican 
schools should receive an equitable rent for their school 
premises, and the premises would be kept in repair out of 
public funds, with the right of user when not required for 
educational purposes, «the Roman Catholic and Jewish 
school buildings should be provided free of charge, all repairs 
and improvements carried out by the trustees, and a payment 
made to the Local Authority in respect of the time devoted. 
by the teachers to sectarian teaching. 

* * * 


To Mr. Michael E. Sadler, who was not able, if I remember 
rightly, to accept the gospel of departmental, if not of personal, 
infallibility under the new dispensation at the Education 
Board, commendation is due for efforts unremitting and 
diplomatic in the cause of educational peace. A valued 
correspondent of mine described him as the “ universal 
referee," and the title, I doubt not, is well deserved. Although, 
as I have ventured to state, the expedients of " right of entry " 
and " contracting out " do not appeal to me, I am aware of 
the difficulties which Mr. Sadler and his friends must have 
encountered in their patriotic task of attempting to reconcile 
extreme views. If the Archbishop has good reason for the 
belief that there is a growing desire for a " balanced settle- 
ment upon the lines which have become so familiar to us," and: 
the alternative of an agreed syllabus is impracticable, I hope 
a way may be found to limit right of entry to single-school 
districts, and to avoid " contracting out" where a choice of 
schools exists. 

. * * 

" PLACE before children nothing but what is simple, lest 
you spoil their taste; and nothing that is not innocent lest 
you spoil their heart." I have thought of these wise words. 


rejoice in the settlement of the education difficulty, I am | in connexion with many of the problems which divide political 
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unable to agree that “right of entry” for the purposes 


parties, stimulate the eloquence of the experts, and form the 
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subject of congress and conference; and, like Matthew 
Amold, I feel disposed to keep perpetually repeating for my 
own benefit and that of others the one word simplicity. 
"Simplicity first,” he wrote, "as to the instruction of the 
chidren; and, for the sake of making this as effective as 
possible, Turgot used to say that, if one taught children 
nothing but what was true, and if one talked to them of 
nothing but what they could comprehend, there would be 
hardly any minds with unsound judgment. We shall not 
arrive just yet at such a consummation, but to simplify our 
teaching, to present to our children’s minds what they can 
comprebend, to abstain from pressing upon them what they 
cannot, is the right way towards it." And this conclusion, I 
suggest, applies equally to subjects of religious and secular 
education. The active-minded and highly ingenious persons 
who interest themselves in religious and educational affairs 
may in time realize this; and in due course perhaps our 
legislators and labour leaders, in plotting for the common 
weal, may recognize that "' permanent progress’ is a matter 
of breeding rather than of pedagogics.” 


THE SCHOLAR'S LITERATURE 
NOTEBOOK. 


* Y NDEED there can be no more useful help for discover- 

ing what poetry belongs to the class of the truly excel- 
lent, and can therefore do us most good, than to have always 
in one's mind lines and expressions of the great masters, and 
to apply them as a touchstone to other poetry. Of course we 
are not to require this other poetry to resemble them: it may 
be very dissimilar, but if we have any tact we shall find them, 
when we have lodged them well in our minds, an infallible 
touchstone for detecting the presence or absence of high 
poetic quality, and also the degree of this quality in all other 
poetry that we may place beside them." 

These words of Matthew Arnold explain one of the aims 
of the literature notebook. The other is indicated by 
Ruskin in his “Crown of Wild Olive." “Taste,” he says, 
"is not only a part and index of morality: it is the only 
morality. ^ The first and last and closest trial question to any 
living creature is, What do you like? Tell me what you like, 
and I'll tell you what you are." In other words, the literature 
notebook is designed to help, first, in finding out what the 
scholars in our schools really like; and, secondly, in raising 
their taste so that in literature, and, through literature, in life, 
they needs must love the highest when they see it. 

The aims are high, and it is not, of course, pretended that 
the literature notebook can of itself accomplish what is really 
one of the great ends of education as a whole. But experience 
shows that it can help, and even the smallest aid towards the 
attainment of a great object is of value. It is therefore pro- 
posed to give here some account of the way in which this 
aid to literature teaching has been used in school in connexion 
with the ordinary English lessons. 

To begin with the actual book itself. The literature note- 
book—should be thick, substantially bound, and the paper 
should be of good quality; for it is intended to last throughout 
the life of its owner, and its aim will be entirely missed if it 
is not regularly and constantly used. It is intended to have 
two clearly marked divisions, and therefore the scholars 
should be instructed to write inside the first cover “ School," 
then to turn their books and write inside the other cover 
" Home," working towards the middle of the book in each 
case. 

The half of the book headed ' School” is intended to be 
filled under the guidance of the teacher. The aim of this part 
of the work is to provide a complete, though brief, record of 
every piece of literature studied in school, This, it is hoped, 
will help in two ways to render the poem or other work the 
permanent possession of the pupil. First, the very act of 
making the record will deepen the present impression; 

secondly, the re-reading in the future of what has been written 


i 


will preserve it in the memory. In order that the record 
should be as complete as possible, not only should the choice 
lines and passages from great works which are to be com- 
mitted to memory be inscribed, but also illustrative passages 
and personal impressions. Nearly every literature lesson will 
provide some material for the literature notebook, though the 
copying out of passages should not be overdone, or it will 
defeat its own end. The passage copied must not be dragged 
in, but must assert its claim naturally in the course of thc 
lesson. Often the leading thought of a poem is to be found 
summed up in one stanza or even in one line. 

The use to which it is suggested the literature notebook 
should be put may b» best explained by means of actual 
examples. The following is a brief account of the way in 
which it was employed in connexion with the study of 
(1) Tennyson's “ Ode on the Death of Duke of Wellington," 
(2) George Eliot's “ Mill on the Floss.” 

After the reading of the “ Ode " in class, the pupils were 
asked to read it for themselves at home, and to write out in 
their literature notebooks the line or lines which seemed to 
them best to sum up the main idea of the poem. At the next 
lesson these were read and discussed. The majority of the 
class were found to have chosen— 

Not once or twice in our rough island story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 


The teacher then read aloud the sixth stanza of Wordsworth's 
" Ode to Duty," beginning— 

Stern Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead's most benignant grace: 


and the metaphor contained in it was compared with that 
used by Tennyson in the passage following the lines which 
had been written in the notebooks, beginning, " He that walks 
it." Wordsworth’s stanza was afterwards copied. 

In connexion with the second lesson on the “ Ode," when 
the actual incident on which the poem was founded—the 
death of the Duke of Wellington—was under discussion. 
Longfellow's ‘* The Warden of the Cinque Ports" was read, 
and the scholars were left to copy out any part of it after the 
lesson if they chose. The following passage, descriptive of 
the funeral of the Duke, taken from Lord Malmesbury's diary. 
was copied by all :— 


November 18th.—The Duke's Funeral. . . . A dreary morning and 
raining. The signal gun fired at a quarter to nine, and at the same 
moment the sun broke out for the first time since last month. The 
cortege proceeded . . . through a countless mass of silent people, 
almost all in deep black, passing Buckingham Palace, where the 
Queen and Prince Albert stood on the balcony in deep mourning. .. . 
The ministers in their carriages followed. The streets were lined with 
troops, and no one can forget the solemn silence and unbroken order 
that prevailed throughout the long route. On arriving at St. Paul's, 
which was completely full from the pavement to the roof, the same 
order prevailed. . . . Anthems by Flandel were played, the words of 
one of which were, '* His body is buried in peace, his soul liveth for 
evermore,” accompanied, it is said, by twothousand voices. . . . Guns, 
fired from different parts of London, saluted the descent of the cofhn. 
The emotion produced upon all was the same—unchecked tears rolled 
down the cheeks of the oldest veterans : 


** Such honours Ilion to her hero paid, 
And peaceful slept the mighty Hector's shade." 


This passage was not, of course, selected for its literary 
merit, but because it was hoped that the plain narrative of an 
eye-witness would, by means of its contrast with the poetic 
description given by Tennyson, tend to deepen the impression 
made on the minds of the pupils. In the final lesson on the 
“Ode? each pupil was asked to write out the passage which 
he liked best. 

In dealing with “The Mill on the Floss,” the first lesson, after 
the book had been read, was devoted to a discussion of the 
characters. Comparisons with other works of George Eliot 
were made, and the following passage from the last chapter 
of " Romola” copied in the literature notebooks, as having 
some bearing on the character of Maggie Tulliver. “It is 
only a poor sort of happiness that could ever come by caring 
very much about our own narrow pleasures. We can onlv 
have the highest happiness, such as goes along with being a 
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great man, by having wide thoughts and much feeling for the 
rest of the world as well as ourselves; and this sort of happi- 
ness often brings so much pain with it that we can only tell 
it from pain by its being what we would choose before every- 
thing else, because our souls see it is good." 

In the lesson on the setting of the story George Eliot's 
poem “ Brother and Sister” was read as illustrating the auto- 
biographical element of the book. The last fourteen lines, 
beginning " School parted us," were copied in the literature 
notebooks. 

In preparation for the final lesson, in which the style of the 
work was discussed, the scholars were asked to write out one 
descriptive passage and one other passage which they con- 
sidered specially beautiful. These passages were read in 
class, and by comparison and criticism the chief characteristics 
of George Eliot's stvle were brought out. As an exercise 
which should serve to some extent as a test of the scholar's 
appreciation of the book, the following. questions were given 
to be answered in the literature notebooks (about three lines 
for each answer):—(1) Which of the "aunts" would you 
have preferred to stay with, and whv?" (2) What do you 
think Mrs. Tulliver would have said if Maggie had broken 
one of the best teacups ?—Give the actual words. (3) What 
do you think of Stephen Guest? (4) What do you consider 
was the reason why Maggie was regarded as so naughty when 
she wasa child? Do you think she was really a bad girl ? 

In this way, in the space of at most two pages, the note- 
book will contain a record which at any future time will be 
capable of calling back to the mind of its owner the chief 
characteristics of the poem or novel and the impression which 
a first reading made upon the mind. The notebooks will also 
gradually become a storehouse of fine passages which will be 
a source of delight to the pupil for the rest of his life, which 
he will probably learn by heart, and which will therefore 
become a real part of his mental equipment. The introduction 
of extracts from works other than those read in class will also, 
it is hoped, serve as an incentive to wider reading. 

The other side of the book, headed “ Home,” is to be filled 
without any direct guidance from the teacher. The greatest 
skill and sympathy are necessary to preserve the absolutely 
spontaneous character of this section. The scholars are to 
be encouraged to make a kind of record of their own private 
private reading, to write down their opinions of the books they 
read, or any question which occurs to their minds with regard 
to them, to copy out the passages they like best, to comment 
on their favourite heroes and heroines—in fact, to make the 
book a kind of literary companion and confidant. From time 
to time—no stated periods should be given—the teacher asks 
the class, or a section of the class, to hand in their notebooks 
for inspection. No marks are given for any work therein 
contained, either in the “ School” or the “ Home” division ; 
nor does it count towards prizes, removes, or position in class. 
The work is not publicly criticized, after the manner of dealing 
with other class exercises. The teacher simply looks at the 
books, gathers from thern what information and guidance she 
can with regard to the manner of dealing with individual pupils, 
and endeavours, in her turn, to give the particular help which 
seems necessary in each case. Sometimes a word of praise 
or of caution is written in the notebook, the teacher always 
bearing in mind the necessity of avoiding anything like a 
dictatorial attitude and of treating every expression of opinion 
with respect. No blame should be given, and, above all, sar- 
castic comments should never appear. 

On the first few occasions on which the books are called 
in the results that they show will probably be poor. Some 
notebooks will contain nothing at all: the entries in others 
will be obviously stilted and unreal: in a third class (probably 
a large one) the criticisms will be obtrusively moral. This 
will be partly due to the fact that little has been read, and 
that little of small literary value; partly to the reluctance to 
express their real thoughts which leads children, as well as 
grown-up people, to say what they believe is expected of them 
rather than what they think. But even the criticisms and 
quotations written under these circumstances are worth some- 
thing to the teacher in estimating the scholar’s intellectual 
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and moral point qf view. Take, for example, the remarks 
offered by a girl of fourteen on a book entitled, " No Place 
Like Home”: 


"This teaches us not to steal, as we are sure to be found out in one 
way or another, and being sent to a police station brings a disgrace to 
the home, and when at last out of prison, and parents will not have 
us back and so we are here sent quite away from home, perhaps to 
a reformatory school or to beg and turned out as a tramp. 

We feel we know at least something of the inner presentinent 
of the girl who wrote that. Take again: “ From it |" Stories 
of the Tower"] we derive a great amount of knowledge. 
This is the great rcason why I like it "—obviouslv a sop for 
the teacher. Others are more natural: "I like this book 
[^ Among the Cannibals "] because it is exciting," one pupil 
frankly remarks. “It is a very stupid book. Nearly all the 
people are low and vulgar, and there is a great deal about 
eating and drinking, and public-house talk," is the criticism of 
a young lady of fifteen on " Silas Marner.” * Public-house 
talk" as applied to the celebrated " Rainbow ” scene is a 
distinctly striking epithet, and the whole gives an almost 
lightning-flash illumination of the mind of that pupil. ''It 
is a kind of topsy-turvy book. The first time you read it 
you get all in a inuddle, but afterwards it is lovely," is better 
for " Alice in Wonderland." The extracts copied out, though 
few in number, are equally instructive, and, generally speak- 
ing, show a somewhat higher literary tendency. Sometimes 
a verse of a popular sentimental song appears, sometimes a 
morbidly pathetic or jinglingly patriotic extract from the cur- 
rent number of some popular journal; but side by side with 
these are open to be found extracts of real literary beauty. 

After a time the scholars begin to enter into the spirit of the 
thing, and to enjoy this unusual kind of intercourse with the 
teacher amazingly. They begin to ask questions, and these, 
if they show a real desire for guidance, the teacher takes care 
to answer as sympathetically and wisely as she can. Ques- 
tions that are simply frivolous, or that proceed from a desire 
to "show off," the teacher of any experience will probably 
know both how to detect and how to deal with. The follow- 
ing are examples of questions which have actually been asked 
by scholars in this way :—" I have read Keats's ‘La Belle 
Dame sans Merci,’ and I thought it very beautiful. Will you 
tell me what it means? Is the lady a real lady, or is it all an 
allegory?” "I found this verse quoted in my library book 
[^ Mona Maclean "], and Í copied it out because I liked it so 
much. Will you tell me who wrote it, and where it comes 
from?” (The verse referred to was Oliver Wendell Holmes's 
“ Build ye more stately mansions, O my soul") "I don't 
understand the end of ‘Villette’ at all. Did M. Paul 
Emmanuel die, or did he come back? Is it all true?” 
(This question, " Is it true ? " comes many times and in many 
connexions.) "Will you tell me why so many of the nicest 
stories end sadly? I have been reading ' Evangeline,’ and it 
seemed dreadful that Gabriel should die just when she had 
found him; so I tried to imagine he got better, and they were 
married ; but it spoilt it somehow." 

It may be objected that all these questions would be better 
asked and answered by word of mouth. The objection 1s 
allowed at once: but all teachers know the actual practical 
difficulties in the way of frequent familiar talks with their 
pupils on literary subjects not actually connected with school 
work. Besides, it often happens that girls who are diffident 
and awkward in speaking of what really interests them will 
find less difficulty in making their feelings known through 
some such medium as the literature notebook. The teacher's 
answers to the questions asked will, whenever she can manage 
it, be given by word of mouth as well as by a line or so of 
explanation or guidance written in the book. 

An interesting test of the effect of the literary training 
which is being given in the school is afforded by an examina- 
tion of the lists of books read at home by the pupils, as given 
in the literature notebooks. The teacher's heart rejoices 
when she can detect after months, perhaps years, of hard 
work a gradual steady rise in the general standard of taste. 
Books of the weakly sentimental or highly moral type give 
place to works of a sturdier and healthier character, in which 
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the salt and savour of real literary merit is to be detected, 
even if only in a slight degree. The literature notebooks 


should be used to protect and nourish these precious germs 


of literary taste and love of reading, and to help them to 
develop healthily and happily. . The dangers that threaten 
them are many. More especially is this the case with boys 
and girls of quick feeling, generous impulses, and a youthful 
and entirely lovable tendency towards the chivalrous and the 
romantic. Such are apt to mistake rant for eloquence. and 
extravagance for power: the very delight which they have 
experienced in feeling their emotions stirred and their zsthetic 
perceptions thrilled by what they have read makes them eager 
to reproduce the sensation. They feed on coarse and common 
meat, which is freely seasoned with a cheap manufactured 
imitation of that subtle natural flavour which delighted their 
palates ; and after a time they lose all appetite for the simpler 
food. | 

Take, for example, the very common case of an enthusiastic 
clever girl of fifteen or sixteen developing an ardent admira- 
tion for Marie Corelli. “I think she is the noblest woman in 
the world and the greatest writer," wrote one such girl quite 
recently; "I love her, and I am sure it is only jealousy which 
makes people say she is not." It is next to impossible to 
reason concerning such a predilection, yet it is highly im- 
portant that the teacher should know of it, and this knowledge, 
if it comes in no other way, may come by means of the litera- 
ture notebook. It will probably be the best plan not to make 
any direct attack on the scholar's position, but to attempt, in 
accordance with the invariable rule of literature teaching, to 
occupy the mind with some work of a higher character which 
will operate quietly and effectually, without arousing either 
opposition or prejudice, so that the point of view is changed 
almost without the pupil's consciousness. The teacher will 
try to ind out what particular element in the worthless story 
has proved attractive, and then to suggest for reading some 
other book which contains the same element in healthier and 
more natural combinations. For example, a girl who confesses 
herself charmed with “ Thelma ” might be directed by a line 
from the teacher to Black's " Princess of Thule," which would 
be a distinct advance; while one whose generous spirit is 
stirred by the wrongs of the heroine of " The Murder of 
Delicia " might be led by a suggestion of a certain similarity 
of subject to read “ Janet's Repentance " (“ Scenes of Clerical 
Life") and afterwards “ Middlemarch.” Having done so, 
she would have a chance of realizing that the main idea—the 
evil influence of a coarse character on a fine when the two 
are brought into the close relationship of man and wife—is 
illustrated by George Eliot in a picture, by Marie Corelli in a 
caricature. 

It is not contended here that the literature notebook will 
exercise anything like a general powerful influence in a school. 
Perhaps only two or three pupils in a class will really enter 
into the spirit of the “Home " section. Yet those two or 
three will probably be just those to whom guidance and stimulus 
is most necessary and beneficial. To all, the “ School " sec- 
tion will supply a storehouse of choice passages which must, 
partially at least, make their way into the memory, and from 
thence must affect character, taste, and happiness in the 
future. On the teacher's side, too, some benefits are certain. 
He must gain some degree of insight into the dispositions of 
his pupils, either by what does or what does not appear in the 
notebooks. The work entailed on him is slight, and its char- 
acter is so different from that of the ordinary tedious “ mark- 
ing " that it is felt mainly as a stimulus and a pleasure. 

It may be objected that the idea of the literature notebook, 


as here set forward, is simply a return to the theory and. 


practice of the commonplace book, beloved by young ladies 
of the early nineteenth century, or the “albums” of a some- 
what later period. These we have seen satirized by various 
authors again and again. They did not escape the keen 
observation of Jane Austen, and if we know and love our 
"Pride and Prejudice” and “Northanger Abbey" as we 
should, we shall have little inclination to return to that system 
of "reading great books and making extracts" which pro- 
duced a Mary Bennet, and only failed to spoil a Catherine 
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Morland because she apparently very quickly forgot all the 
quotations learnt during the years she was “in training for a 
heroine "—Tquotations “ which are so serviceable and so sooth- 
ing in the vicissitudes of their (heroines’) daily lives.” Yet we 
may be allowed to say that even a commonplace book, as it 
was then understood, could not fail to have some good results, 
and, if real intelligence and sincerity were brought to bear 
upon it, those results would go far to counteract the general 
poverty of the education given to girls at that time. And one 
has only to turn over the pages of one’s own literature note- 
book, which has been one’s close friend and companion since 
schooldays, to make one realize how much pure happiness as 
well as substantial benefit one’s scholars might store up for 
themselves if they would. AMY BARTER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—I am obliged to your reviewer for his kind 
criticism of my “ Deutsches Reformlesebuch” in your De- 
cember number, but perhaps you will allow me a few words in 
reply to his remarks on the German-German vocabulary. 

He appears to object to the method by which German 
words are explained in easy German, such as pupils who have 
reached the standard of the book might be expected to under- 
stand. He says: “To compose a vocabulary on this prin- 
ciple is indeed dancing in chains on a tight-rope,” and “ we 
doubt ourselves whether the game is worth the candle." 
Surely the object of enabling the pupil to think in German and 
to use his intelligence in extending his vocabulary can better be 
obtained by this means than by giving the English equivalents 
of the German words which require no thought or reflection 
on his part. He states that "even Mr. Savory is baffled by 
words like dieser, defined as a demonstrative,” but since this 
book is intended, as the preface states, for pupils who have 
already been learning German for one or two years, the defini- 
tion of such a word as dieser would seem to be scarcely 
necessary, and I have never had any difficulty in explaining 
this word to beginners in class, by means, for instance, of the 
contrast between dieses Buch and jenes Buch. 

Your reviewer further asks: “Is it worth while to beat 
about the bush in order to establish the connexion in the 
pupil's mind between Eiche and 'oak'?" Your readers 
would naturally suppose from this that I had endeavoured to 
give in German an explanation of the word Eiche, but my 
vocabulary only professes to contain the words which occur in 
the text, and as Eiche is not among these it has not been 
defined. As a matter of fact, I have not hesitated to give the 
English names of trees, flowers, birds, and words of this kind 
—e.g.. Zimt, Engl. “cinnamon” ; ein Gewürz (see page 190) ; 
but wherever it is possible to explain rapidly the meaning of a 
German word in German it seems to me preferable to do so. 
For example, the word Theologie is quite easily explained as 
die Lehre von Gott (page 175), and this definition seems to 
me to bring homé the meaning more easily to a child than 
the mere repetition of the English word " theology " would 
ever do. 

I alwaystell my pupils that, just as the German Embassy in 
London is a portion of German territory on British soil, so 
my classroom is also a part of Germany in the middle of the 
college, and that when they come in they must endeavour as 
far as possible to leave their English behind them. The hours 
allotted to German in the week are so few that I grudge 
speaking more English in the German lessons than is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Again, if English and German are constantly mixed, it is 
almost impossible for the pupil to acquire a good German 
pronunciation, as he cannot rapidly change from one basis of 
articulation to another; and I have myself found that when 
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giving an English lectureit is exceedingly difficult to pronounce 
satisfactorily a German word or quotation, whereas in the 
tnidst of a German conversation the pronunciation comes 
much more easily. All teachers who use the direct method 
consistently know that it is quite possible to explain whole 
pages of German in the foreign language so that every pupil 
fn the class thoroughly understands the meaning; and I can 
assure your reviewer that the feeling is not one of “ dancing 
in chains on a tight.rope," but rather that of waltzing rapidly 
over a well polished floor.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
m | D. L. Savory. 

~- University of London—Goldsmiths’ College. 

December 3, 1908. 


[The difference of opinion between Mr. Savory and your 
reviewer is slight. He would have the teaching wholly in 
German; I prefer German tempered by English. I took 
Eiche as das erste beste Wort to illustrate my contention. 
Whether it occurs in the vocabulary is immaterial. And how 
about schon ?—YovR REVIEWER.] 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—Miss Geraldine Hodgson, in her article on “ Demo- 
cratic Education," seems to have misunderstood one word of 
a quotation she makes and, therefore, to have missed the 
point. The quotation is as follows :—" University Education 
of the highest type should be made accessible to men who are, 
and who will remain, workmen in the narrower sense of the 
word, and it should be possible for working people to attain 
it easily and regularly without leaving the class in which they 
were born." 

Miss Hodgson assumes that by the word “ easily" is meant 
without adequate intellectual effort. That, however, is not, 
I take it, in the least what is meant. Certainly, speaking for 
myself and others who are interested in democratic education, 
what we plead for is that abundant opportunities should be 
provided for students of the non-academic type, and that the 
courses of study to be pursued should be arranged in such 
a way as to make it possible for such students, under the 
conditions under which they are bound to live, to under- 
take them. University degrees and courses that lead to 
degrees are beyond the reach of working-class students, not 
necessarily because the standard is too high, but because the 
conditions that have to be fulfilled are, in the circumstances, 
‘impossible conditions. The students referred to are persons 
of adult age and limited leisure, having only their evenings 
for study, in whom an intellectual interest in some subject 
has been awakened. If these students are to pursue a course 
of higher education without leaving the class to which they 
belong, it is clear that they cannot give up their daily occupa- 
tion to go into residence at a University for three years, and 
even in the case of the external degrees of the University of 
London, which require no residence, the student has, in the 
first place, to pass the Matriculation Examination in a number 
of school subjects and has to take his five subjects all at one 
examination. He has, further, to pass an Intermediate and 
a Final Examination, in each of which he has to take several 
subjects at one and the same time. Where is a working man 
to find courses of study, in the various subjects he has to 
pursue, provided at hours that make it possible for him to 
attend them, and at fees which are not beyond his reach? 
More than that, a man of mature years who has a keen 
interest in, let us say, history does not wish to spend his 
scanty leisure in first of all cramming for an elementary 
examination in school subjects (for that is what it would be), 
and then in working up a minimum of knowledge in a number 
of subjects he does not care for, in order that he may, in the 
end, obtain a degree for which, in itself, he has no particular 
ambition. What he really wants is to have the opportunity 
of pursuing the study of history, on which his heart is set, to 
higher and higher stages until he begins to feel that he is 
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gaining the power to pursue the study as an independent 
inquirer. I am, Sir, &c., t 


October 9, 1908. R. D. ROBERTS. 


BAD DEBTS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Dear SiR,—Can you spare me space to call attention to certain 
grievances of the schoolmaster, concerning which I have one or two 
suggestions to make, in the hope that they may lead to a prevention of 
these evils ? 

Almost every prospectus of a private school contains a statement 
that ** Fees are payable in advance,” and that ** A term's notice, or a 
term's fees in lieu thereof, is due before the removal of a pupil." In 
numberless cases this is treated by parents as a mere formality, not as 
the condition of a contract to which they, by receiving such a prospectus, 
have become a party. 

Even fair-minded parents seem to have an impression that the term's 
notice is a thing to which a schoolmaster has little right ; though why 
a condition they would accept without demur in half-a-dozen other 
business relations should be waived in this case they fail to explain. 

My own experience as head of a school has been short, but I have 
already been victimized very seriously ; though from my many friends 
and relations in the profession I know that mine is by no means an 
extreme case : one head master of my acquaintance educated, clothed, 
and fed, for two years, the son of a well-known novelist (deceased) 
living abroad, who had a convenient habit of declaring his bankruptcy 
when creditors became too pressing: my friend never received one 

enny. 
" quim case, when I opened my school last January, I numbered 
among my pupils one of the four sons of a doctor. 

My accounts, sent out early in the term, were paid promptly, except 
by the doctor. Knowing him to be only slowly making his way, 
I waited without protest till the middle of the second term and then 
sent a courteous request for pereat for the two terms: I had supplied 
all stationery and books. received a curt answer from the boy's 
mother to the effect that the best way was for her to withdraw him at 
once (which she did, without notice) and that in her husband's absence 
from home nothing further could be done. 

Several further applications, including a letter from my solicitor, 
proving useless, I took out a summons ; six days before the case was 
to come on a sum was paid into Court, and my solicitor was informed 
that unless it were accepted the defendant would apply for an 
adjournment. 

I agreed to accept, as the matter had already dragged on for three 
months, though the sum was less than half that due. Meanwhile, ever 
since the boy left, early in June, wholly fictitious ** reasons” for his 
withdrawal, all calculated to destroy the reputation of my school, have 
been diligently circulated by the boy's mother, though as long as I was 
willing to educate him free not a word of dissatisfaction was uttered or 
written. 

Now, would such unscrupulous conduct as this be possible if there 
were a strong organization of teachers which]would take corporate action ? 
Itis pretty obvious that such people trade upon the fact that an individual 
teacher, unsupported, will hardly dare to incur heavy expense and the 
ill-will of a possibly influential person, even in defence of his just rights. 

Again, could not some sort of a ** black list" be compiled, reference 
to which would arm head masters against such defaulters ? Or could 
it be made a general custom for references to be given? We teachers 
provide them : why should not the parents on their part ? 

In the case I have mentioned the doctor's wife is openly expressing 
her intention of sending all four boys to a boarding school. Who will 
warn her next unsuspecting victim? It is plain that these are matters 
in which it would be so invidious as to be practically impossible for the 
individual to take the initiative. Concerted action is needed. Is there 
not enough esprit de corps among us to form such a ‘‘ trade union ” as 
should protect our rights, and insist upon the due observance of the 
custom of payment in advance and the term's notice ?— Yours faith- 
fully, PRINCIPAL. 

[We cannot approve the suggestion of a Teachers’ Trade Union with 
this object. ** Principal" has the remedy in her own hands to enforce 
the terms of her prospectus, and we believe that in no other profession 
are bad debts so rare.-— Ep.] 


The Council of Head Masters of Institutions for the Deaf 
send us a letter, too long for publication, urging the necessity 
of continuation training for the deaf after the age of sixteen 
when the legal responsibility of Local Authorities ceases. 
As the best agency for effecting this object, they recommend 
the general establishment of After-Care Committees, such as 
those already working in connexion with the London County 
Council and other Education Committees. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A, and R. 8. CONWAY, Litt.D., 


Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London. 


Professor of Latin in the University of Manchester. 


LIMEN. A First Latin Book. 


Crown 8vo. pp. xxu t 376. 


28. 6d. Also in Two Parts, ls. 6d. each. 


SUPPLEMENT FOR TEACHERS, CONTAINING HINTS ON THE ORAL METHOD, 6d.. 


As soon as the influence of the Classical Association began to 
make itself felt, it became evident that a new FIRST LATIN 
Book must be written. 
long ago as 1904, invited the heip of two well-known classical 
scholars who had wide experience as teachers, and who had 
also from the beginning supported the Classical Association and 
the reforms which it advocated. 

The end which they have kept in view throughout has been 
to produce a book which should not only be worthy of the 
old English tradition of sound scholarship, but should make 
suitable use of the recent increase of archxological and linguistic 
knowledge, and shauld further embody, as far as possible, the 
fruits of mucb recent and valuable discussion on the order of the 
course and the methods of teaching. They have endeavoured 
also so to shape the study as to draw from it the help which it 
has to offer towards the teaching of English syntax and etymo- 


A NEW SYSTEM IN CHEMISTRY TEACHING. | 


By J. B. RUSSELL, B.Sc. (LOND.), 
Formerly Senior Science Master at the Grammar School, Burnley. 


THE TEACHER'S BOOK. 


Notes on the Teaching of Elementary 
Chemistry. 


With a Sequence of Experiments on Air and Combustion. 2s. 6d. 


THE PUPIL’S BOOK. 
Notes on Elementary Chemistry for 


the Use of Schools. 2s. 6d. 


In this book an attempt has been made to solve the chief difficulty 
a teacher of Chemistry has to contend with, t.e. that of a text-book 
forestalling the practical work. A filing arrangement is used instead 
of the ordinary method of binding, and each lesson is printed as a 
detachable Section, which should not be filed by the pupil until he 
has written his own record of the work done. 


MURRAY’S FRENCH TEXTS. 
FOR UPPER AND MIDDLE FORMS. 
Edited by W. G. HARTOG, M.A. (Lond.), Lecturer in French at 
University College, London; Oral Examiner to the London 
County Council and to the Army Qualifying Board. 


La Mare au Diable. Par GEORGE SAND. IS. 6d. 


Confessions d'un Ouvrier. Par ÉmiLE Sov- 
VESTRE. Is. 6d. 


Bug-Jargal. par victor HuGo. is. 6d. 
La Vénus d'Ille et La Dame de Pique. 


Par PROSPER MÉRIMÉE. ıs. 6d. 


This series consists of selections from the masterpieces of 
nineteenth century French authors. Each volume will contain: 
Notes (which are given only when necessary to clear up obscurity 
and are printed at the bottom of the page); a series of questions 
upon the text; grammatical drill upon points which arise in the 
course of reading; suggestions for free composition, parsing, dicta- 
tion, &c., and a biographical note (in simple French) descriptive of 
the career of the author. 


From Montaigne to Moliere. 


Or the preparation for the Classical Age of French Literature. 
By ARTHUR TILLEY, Fellow and Lecturer of King's College, 
Cambridge. 5s. net. 


To supply this need, Mr. Murray, as : 
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logy, and of the history of Britain. 

In the preparation of Limen the authors have consulted a 
number of distinguished teachers of Classics in schools of 
many different types, as will be seen by a reference to the 
Preface. 

They have counted it essential that the book should serve 
both as a Reader and a Grammar, so that from the first possible 
moment-——-/.c. as soon as they know the simplest verbal construc- 
tion—the pupils should begin to read some continuous Latin. 
They have therefore composed a series of Reading Lessons, 
carefully adapted in Accidence, Syntax, and Vocabulary to the 
stage at which they are introduced, describing, inter alia, ina 
connected form some of the most characteristic incidents in 
the History of Rome. The Accidence begins with the simplest 
verbal forms, on p. 12; the first Reading Lesson follows the 
introduction of the Accusative, on p. 25. 


An Introductory History of England. 


From the Earliest Times till the Year 1832. 

By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. With Coloured and other Maps, Plans, and Index. 

Vol. III. of Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher's Introductory History of England 

—carrying the story down to the end of the American War of In- 


dependence — will be published shortly. Owing to its length, it 
will be necessary to issue this volume in two separate parts. 


: ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


L—FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE END OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. ss. 


Vol. II.—FROM HENRY VII. TO THE RESTORATION. 


Vol. 


5s. 


“It isa truism to speak of such simplicity in complexity as being 
only attainable by ripe scholarship and security of knowledge; but 
Mr. Fletcher's feat is remarkable enough to be allowed to endow an 
old truth with new value.” —The Journal of Education. 


" Neither Mr. Rudyard Kipling nor Mr. Henry Newbolt has a 
happier touch than his in drawing you a man or in picturing a 
battlefield ; while his vivid, homely manner of sketching the stages 
of constitutional, legal, and social progress is original and most 
helpful." —Child Life. 


"... We commend it to the notice of schoolmasters sick of the 
arid typical text-book.'"—4A cade:ny. 


“The method may be regarded as approximating to the ideal.'"— 
Atheneum. 


The Teaching of Grammar., 


By LAURA E. BRACKENBURY, M.A., Principal of the Clapham 
Day Training College. 2s. 


A Primer of Ethics. 


With Questions and Examination Papers. By E. E. CONSTANCE 
JONEs, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge. ıs. 


This is t'e latest addition to Mr. Murray's Series of Primers. 
Other volumes are: Philosophy, by A. S. RAPPOPORT; Physiology, 
by E. H. STARLING; The Use of Words, by Miss KINNEAR; Logic, 
by E. E. CONSTANCE JONES; and Psychology, by LAURA E. 
BRACKENBURY. Prospectus on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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JOTTINGS. 


THE Publisher has received the following unsigned typewritten post- | 


card. Will the writer please send name and full address ? 


Budapest. 
Dear Sir I 

We will order directly trough postband the 
Annual Course 1909 of Journal of Education. 

Please send us information how much we must 
before you send, to draw of the sum the percent of 
booksellers. 

Ve thank your complatsant reply in advance 

Yours faithfully 


SOMETIMES the stars in their courses seem to fight for woman in 
obtaining a modicum of education, even in countries where girls’ educa- 
tion is disapproved. Mr. Ellsworth Huntington, writing in Harpers 
Magazine of life in a Chinese province only two thousand years old, 
shows how feminine emancipation progresses : ** Dismounting before 
the uprolled felt door of a round tent, I peered into the smoke- 
blackened interior, and found the old white-turbaned khoja teaching 
three rosy-cheeked little girls to read. ‘How is this?’ I asked in 
Turki, surprised at the reversal of Mohammedan customs. ‘ Aren't 
there any boys in this camp?’ ‘Qh, yes,’ answered he, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, * but what can we do? We are very poor. 
The boys must be off tending the sheep.’ ” 


IT is well known that teaching is often a gate to another profession, 
such as lecturer, organizer, even preacher. In Russia they are making 
the same discovery. Certain peasants of a village in Kostroma decided 
to migrate to the free lands of Siberia. They wanted a shodok—or 
advance agent—to go first and report on the said lands. Arguing that 
an educated person would serve the turn better than an unlettered and 
untravelled peasant, they passed over their own elders and selected 
the local schoolmistress, who executed her mission with fidelity and 
dispatch. : 


THROUGH the kindness of the general editor of the ** New English 
Dictionary," Dr. Henry Bradley, The Journal of Education is enabled 
to report progress in the publication of this great work. That part of 
the dictionary lying between ‘* A" and ** Premious ” is continuous and 
complete ; a second part, from ** Q" to “ Rib," is in the same position. 
The printing of '*S" has now begun, but nothing will be published 
before July, 1909. Dr. Bradley hopes that before 1910 begins the 
two gaps will be filled up, and the entire Dictionary from ** A to Sa” 
be in the hands of the public. The first number of the New Dictionary 
has reached the very end of its teens, having been published in 1889, 
but, compared with its nearly analogous ** Grimm's Wörterbuch,” its 
progress has been extraordinary. 


THE School Nature-Study Union hold their first meeting on Friday, 
January 29, 7.45 p.m., at the College of Preceptors. Miss C. von 
Wyss has undertaken the editorship of School Nature Study, which will 
in future be issued quarterly. 


Dr. F. H. HAYWARD is delivering a course of three lectures on 
** Heredity and Education" at the South Place Institute. The first is 
on January 19 at 8 p.m. 


THE Romanes Lecturer for 1909 is Mr. Roosevelt, and we under- 
stand that he will choose for his subject ** The Yellow Peril.” It is 
rumoured that ex-President Castro was approached, but declined on 
the ground of health. The Trustees are not without hopes of securing 
next year the German Emperor. 


Mr. C. H. TYLER, assistant master in Rossall School, has been 
appointed to the Head Mastership of Cranleigh School, in succession 
to Dr. Allen. 


Mr. R. F. CHOLMELEY, of St. Paul's School, has been appointed 
Head Master of Owen's School, Islington, in succession to Mr. Easter- 
brook, who retires after twenty-seven years of office. Mr. Cholmeley 
was, last year, President of the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters. 


THE seventh International Congress of Applied Chemistry will meet 
in London next May, under the patronage 3 the King and the Prince 
of Wales. Over Z4,000 has already been promised towards the fund 
for the Congress. 
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- THE London County Council's Conference of Teachers will be held 
this year at the London Day Training College, Southampton Row, on 
January 7, 8, and 9. The subjects of discussion are, in order, Open 
Air Education, Voice Production, School Hygiene for Children under 
Five, Junior Technical Schools for Boys, Educational Experiments in 
Schools. Application for tickets of admission should be made to 
R. Blair, Esq., Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


THE Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters will hold its 
annual general meeting at St. Paul's School, West Kensington, on 
Friday, the 8th, at l0 a.m. Resolutions on Tenure, Superannuation 
and Pension Fund, and the Teachers Register will be submitted to 
the meeting. In the afternoon an address will be delivered by Dr. 
W. H. D. Rouse. | 


THE Modern Language Association will hold its annual general 
meeting in the Examination Schools, Oxford, on Tuesday the 12th 
and Wednesday the 13th. Lord Fitzmaurice will deliver his Presiden- 
tial Address on the first day at noon. 


THE Association of University Women Teachers will hold its Annual 
Meeting on January 15, at 3 p.m., at University Hall, Gordon Square. 
Miss A. G. Zimmern will give an address on ** Tbe Older Universities 
and the Education of Workpeople.”’ 


THE Rev. J. P. WHiTNEY has been appointed to the Professorship 
of Ecclesiastical History at King’s College, London, vacated by the 
ponon of Dr. E. W. Watson to the Professorship of Ecclesiastical 

istory at Oxford. Mr. Whitney was the winner of two University 
Scholarships at Cambridge, and was first in the Modern History 
Tripos. He was the Hulsean Lecturer last year, and has written 
many historical works. 


GERMAN may be moribund in English schools, but it is not dead, as 
a paragraph in the Schoolmaster would seem toimply : *' The desperate 
condition of German was held on the body of Arthur Gibbard, aged 
forty-nine, head master at representatives of the Modern Languages 
Association, the Teachers’ Guild, the London Chamber of Commerce, 
and other bodies." 


Mr. GEORGE GRERNWOOD, M.L . has a note on the Church Re- 
presentation Council not couched in Parliamentary language, but much 
to the point :—*'* If Churchmen in debate demand Church of England 
schools with a Church of England atmosphere in which Church of 
England teaching shall be given by Church of England teachers, all 
I can say is—don't they wish they may get it !"' 


Mr. RUNCIMAN, in one of his letters to the Primate, questions the 
hgures as to the cost of new schools which had been furnished by the 
National Society. Mr. Burrows, the Society's consulting architect who. 
is responsible for the figures, writes to the 7zmes to defend his accuracy. 
In the list appeared ** Wrecklesham, Surrey, actual cost £4,750.” Mr. 
Burrows repeats the list of schools, adding dates of completion, among 
them, ‘‘Wrecklesham, Surrey, building not yet commenced," and 
then sums up thus, '* I claim that all these buildings are certainly new 
schools." 

By Burrows Runciman is matched, 
He counts a school before it's hatched. 


THE Federal Council moves in a mysterious way and has not yet 
performed wonders. It sits 2# camera, and its resolutions, if any, are 
revealed only through the reports of its constituent bodies. From one 
of these reports we learn that during the past half-year it has held two 
meetings and has been merrily occupied with the Registration question. 
It has also considered questions relating to the assessment of income- 
tax in respect of school premises. 


Mn. GEORGE SHARPLES has been appointed a member of the Con- 
sultative Committee in the place of Mr. Ernest Gray, who has completed 
the eight statutory years. Mr. Sharples is an ex-President of the 
N.U.T. and was a member of the Registration Council during the four 
years of its existence. 


IN the syllabus of a Nature-study lecture the Professor had written 
“ Preparation of the soil by frost, man, worms, &c.” When typed by 
a metaphysical office-boy and distributed to the class, this appeared as 
** Preparation of the soul by post, tram, worms, &c." 


MR. H. E. ButLER, Fellow of New College, Oxford, has written a 
volume on the post-Augustan poets, which will be issued by the 
Clarendon Press early in 1909. Mr. Nowell Smith's long-expected 
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(lougb's Correspondence College. 


At the last A.C.P. Examination (August, 1908), Mr. ROBERT A. WRIGHT, 
a Member of CLOUGH'S A.C.P. CLASS, was 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED STUDENT. 


on the A.C.P. List, obtaining 
HONOURS IN THREE SUBJECTS. 


** New Sections are now commencing for the following Examinations: 


A. C. P. 


AUGUST, 1909, and DECEMBER, 1909. 


SENIOR LOCALS, 


OXFORD—March and July, 1909. CAMBRIDGE —J]wuly and Dec., 


MATRICULATION. 


JUNE, 1909, SEPTEMBER, 1909, JANUARY, 1910. 


For full particulars of any of Clough’s Classes—P.T., Preliminary Certificate, Certificate, A.C.P., Oxford and Cambridge Locals, 
Matriculation—write at once to :— 


THE SECRETARY, CLOUGH'S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


à Swans” 


(THE RECOGNIZED BEST FOUNTAIN PEN 


Exam. Book-keeping, &c. 


| Sari's Text-Book Sales nearly 250,000 copies. 
SARLL’S MODERN BOOK-KEEPING. 
| 
| 
| 


Founded on ''Sarll's Double Entry " : consists of /owr Courses of Graduated 
Bxercises—Introductory, Theory, Practice, Trial Balances, followed by a 
selection of Bxam. Papers by t é leading Boards. All Exercises with full 
or outline Keys. Meets the isque meae &ll Elementary and Intermediate 


which every Teacher 


Hxams. 410 pages. 3s.6d. Now ready. 


NEEDS 
: ING F 
and SHOULD HAVE. uc iu e oe 
48 pages. Price 4d. Outline Keys. Schoolmaster says :—'' They are the 
¥ best and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market.” MS. Books, 2d. each. 
NOT MACHINES. SARLL'S PRACTICAL BOOK- -KEEPING. : 

NO WEARING PARTS bo cM sert abl see guide? Colina or rad, Exorciicaand Exam Papers 
TO GET OUT OF 9 Pa | ub A or outline Koya. 128 pages, 1s. MS. Books, superior, rs. 
ORDER. | SARLL'S DOUBLĻE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 

"i Diis Edition. M Complete with a a tani da Practical 
P^ FITTED ee eee ee 


S WITH NIBS TO 
SARLL’S TWENTIETH CENTURY EXAM. 
Ka SULANE HAND. PAPERS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Containing the /ates? Papers by the /eading Bxramining Boards, with 
^ EVE RY PE N Notes and brief Answers, in Two Parts, 8d. each. Part I., Junior Papers, 
"4 SOLES A ED OM Chamber of Comm &c. o II., Senior Papers, 

ociety of Arts, London Chamber of Commerce, &c 

Gy s A PLEASURE. os 

E © Other prices up to £20. SUPPLEMENTARY KEYS. 
Pag =s l. TO SARLL'S PRACTICAL. 
E & Sold by Stationers and Jewellers, PET ees oe 


I. TO SARLUS DOUBLE-ENTRY. 


& MABIE, TODD & CO., | |. eee 3 


HI C. *.° Specimen Copies, except Keys, at one-third off, or Teachers can have Parcels 

Ch ts ne on ec eee w Jor inspection, post ree, fram A. SARLL, A A.K.C. (Lecturer, People's 

93 Cheapsi E: E 95A Mene =f Longan Ww. Palace, E., Polytechnic, W., Goldsmiths Institute, S.E., &¢.), 62 Oakley 
3 Exchange St., MANCHESTER ; Road, London, N. 


and at Paris, BRUSSELS, New York, & CHICAGO. 


Lessons by Correspondence and School Exams. conducted. 
WRITE ror CATALOGUE. SS 


| 
' London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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volume on the earlier Latin poets, including the Augustans, which | 


was announced several years ago, will, it is hoped, appear during 1909. 


THE Council of Bedford College for Women have purchased, for 
£15,000, from the Crown the remainder of the lease of South Villa, 
Regent's Park, as a site for their new buildings. They appeal to the 
public for £75,000, the sum calculated to be necessary to meet the 
expenses of building and increased annual expenditure involved in the 
move. This is in addition to the fund already collected, of which 
412,000 remains after the purchase of the lease, and to the £10,000 
promised by Lady Tate for a library. The site is an ideal one, and the 
Council can point to the continuous growth and development of the 
College since its foundation in 1849 as justifying an appeal to the 
citizens of London to provide for the three hundred students it now 
numbers a worthy building on a site which, if this opportunity be let 
slip, is not likely again to offer itself. 


e 


writer on December 17, and we have since learnt that his verses, which 
we specially commend, were the last lines that he penned. George 
Edward Dartnell was a Marlborough boy under Dean Bradley, and to 
the end a loyal and devoted alumnus. His working days were all 
spent in the Wilts and Dorset Bank, but he found or made time to 
pursue his literary studies and to produce a not inconsiderable amount 


| of literary work—poems, original and translated, reviews and contribu- 


THE National Review for December, out of thirty pages assigned to - 


“ Episodes of the Month,” has less than one page headed ‘‘ Education," 
but this is evidently too much space to devote to the dismal subject, 
and the larger half of the page discusses woman suffrage and Mr. 
Balfour’s next Ministry. The first sentence will suffice our readers : 
** The Ministerial position is equally absurd and humiliating as regards 
education. Being wholly incapable of drafting an acceptable Bill, 
they [577] have had to crave the aid of the Archbishop." A little more 
education in grammar (as the Ordination candidate said of Good Works) 
would do our contemporary no harm. 


THE Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein has taken a practical step 
towards encouraging the study of the German language by establishing 
an examination and awarding prizes. Thirty-five boys’ schools and 
eighteen girls’ schools were represented by a total of 185 candidates. 
A travelling scholarship of the value of ten guineas was made to a boy 
from Manchester Grammar School ; six first prizes of two guineas and 
five second prizes of one guinea were given. The examination will be 
held again next year, when it is hoped to arrange for an oral test as 
well as for written work. 


IN the First Class of our Translation Prize Competition will be found 
the familiar initials ** G. E. D." We grieve to report the death of the 


LL m 


THE 


FITZROY PICTURES 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, MISSION HALLS, AND HOSPITALS. 


Write for Fully Illustrated Prospectus. 


t BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 


tions to the Wilts Archeological Journal. At the time of his death he 
was contemplating a collected volume and had asked the editor's leave 
to include ** The Dream of Maxim " and some other of his contribu- 
tions to the Journal. He was familiar with the whole range of French 
and German poetry, had a keen appreciation of what was best in both, 
and at the same time the Sprachgefiih/ that enabled him to reproduce 
the essential qualities in English. We hope that the volume may yet 


appear. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF TRAINING COLLEGE PRINCIPALS AND 
TuToRs.— The annual meeting of this Association was held at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, on December 18. The Rev. R. Hudson 
(St Mark’s College, Chelsea), in his Presidential address, said the 
syllabus under which they now worked was a vast improvement on the 
narrow and unimaginative syllabus of ten years ago. The new type of 
student they received from the secondary school was more buoyant and 
less crammed than the old type, but he had not found him better 
educated. Principal Burrell contributed a witty paper on ‘‘The 
Problem of Reading." The majority of teachers, he said, encouraged 
children to imitate ‘hem. That wasthe ne plus ultra of bad teaching. 
Adult bad readers had as children been taught to read instead of 
having learnt to read—a very different thing. Principal Spafford 
(Darlington) called attention to the over-supply of trained teachers. 
Of the 740 students who left the men's residential colleges in July, 81 
were still unengaged ; of 1,960 who left the women's residential col- 
leges, 418 were unengaged ; and of 1,062 men and women who left 
the day trainifig colleges, 352 had not secured a post. It was resolved 
to ask the Board of Éducation to receive a deputation on the subject. 
At the close of the conference an illuminated address and cheque were 


| presented to the Hon. Mrs. Colborne, who is retiring from the office 


M. HAMMER "e CO., Ltd., 


370 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Manufactories: CROWN WORKS, BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


Manufacturers of every description of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Fittings for Institutes, Libraries, Churches, &c. 


FOLDING SCREENS FOR DIVIDING SCHOOLROOMS. 
CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES POST FREE. 


of Inspector of Needlework to the Board of Education after twenty-two 
years’ service. 


Convince 
Yourself — 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT'S 


PLASTICIN 


is what we claim it to be:—THE Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond. Bathampton, Bath. 
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From GINN & COMPANY'S LIST. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF WESTERN EUROPE. By J. H. RosiNsoN. Gives 
a clear and interesting account of the all-important movements, 
customs, institutions, and achievements of Western Europe since 
the German barbarians conquered the Roman Empire. 714 pages, 
with Maps and Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. Alsoin Two Volumes, 
dividing at the sixteenth century. Price 4s. 6d. each. 


READINGS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Selections follow chapter by chapter the history given above, and 
are culled from all sources—chronicles, memoirs, letters, as well 
as State papers—thus giving the liveliest sense of reality to 
current events and personages. Vol. I., 582 pages, price 7s. 
Vol. II., 660 pages, price 7s. Abridged Edition, in One Volume, 
607 pages. Price 7s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
EUROPE DURING THE LAST TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS. An Introduction to Current History. By JAMES 
HARVEY ROBINSON and CHARLES A. BEARD. This volume will 
meet the demand for a history of recent times which shall explain 
the social and economic as well as the politica! development of our 
own age, and shall also prepare the student to understand the great 
problems of the world in which he finds himself. 374 pages. 6s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from STANDARD FRENCH 
AUTHORS. Edited by O. G. GvcERLAC. Selections from 
the works of such writers as Moliére, Pascal, La Fontaine, Victor 


Hugo, Bossuet, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Renan. With Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Biographical Sketches. 220 pages. 2s. 6d. 
DiX CONTES MODERNES.  Edied by 


H. A. POTTER. Specimens of current French with English 
Paraphrases at end of book for retranslation. 95 pages. ıs. 6d. 


FÉVAL'S LA FÉE DES GREVES. Edited 


by G. H. C. HAWTREY. An interesting story of Normandy in 
the fifteenth century. With Introduction, Notes, Retranslation 
Exercises, and Vocabulary. 266 pages. 3s. 


GLUCK AUF. A First German Reader. 


By M. MULLER and C. WENCKEBACH. Intended primarily for 
beginners. The central idea of the book is to introduce the 
student at once to facts, ideas, and sentiments which are in close 
relation to German life. 235 pages. 3s. 


FIRST YEAR GERMAN. By W. C. Corran. 


The aim of this book is to lay out in orderly progression, for 
beginners having not less than four lessons a week, one year's 
work in speaking, reading, and writing German. The facts and 
usage of the language are exhibited first in each lesson; then 
follow observations, rules, and practice. Selections in prose and 
poetry are freely interspersed, and at the end of the book are 
massed to the amount of forty pages. 336 pages. 4s. 6d. 


FIRST YEAR LATIN. By W. C. COLLAR and 


M. G. DANIELL. The book provides an average class of begin- 
ners with all material necessary for first year's work. Review 
questions and conversations are interspersed, and ‘‘ Essentials of 
Grammar” prefixed to every lesson. Copious selections for 
reading at end of book. Illustrated. 311 pages. 4s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS. By A. P. Gace. 


Revised by A. W. GOODSPEED. A thorough Revision of GAGE'S 
* Principles of Physics," made in accordance with the latest 
developments in Physical Science. 547 pages. Illustrated. 
Cloth. Price 6s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By WILLIAM 


Morris Davis. A scholarly, practical text-book, emphasizing 
man's physical environment as determinant of social and political 
modes of life. 428 pages. Illustrations and Maps. Price 5s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY  PHYSICAL . GEOGRA- 


PHY. By WILLIAM Morris Davis. Based on the author's 
'" Physical Geography," with the addition of practical exercises 
and more space devoted to the atmosphere. 401 pages. Illustrated. 
Price 5s. 6d. 


THE MYERS HISTORIES. 


By P. V. N. MYERS, Recently Professor of History and 
Political Economy in the University of Cincinnati. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


A Complete Outline in one volume of the World's History 
from that of the Eastern Nations to the present time. Accepted 
and recommended as the best brief course in General History. 


Half-morocco. 30 Maps. Over 160 Illustrations. 794 pages. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

Part I—A Short History of Ancient Times. 388 
pages. Price 4s. 6d. 

Part II.—A Short History of Mediæval and Modern 
Times. 438 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Devotes 151 pages to a study of the Eastern Nations from 
unknown antiquity to 527 B.C. ; 200 pages to a full History of 
Greece, and 221 pages to a special History of Rome. Half- 
morocco. 617 pages. Fully Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. s 


Part I.—Eastern Nations and Greece. 369 pages. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Covers fully the period from the Fall of Rome to the present 
time, in a narrative that is scholarly and full of interest. Half- 
morocco. 751 pages. With Maps in Colour and numerous 
Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 


Part I.—The Middle Ages. 454 pages. Price 5s. 
Part II.—The Modern Age. 650 pages. Price 6s. 


Outlines of Nineteenth Century History. The 
last ten chapters of the above book. 138 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST COURSE IN PHYSICS. By 


ROBERT A. MILLIKAN and HENRY G. GALE. Those teachers 
who have been contending against a growing distaste for the 
subject of physics among high-school pupils will welcome this 
entirely new presentation of the science. It has been enthusias- 
tically received by hosts of teachers and has worked a very 
profitable revolution in the physics departments of the schools in 
which it has been tested. The book is a simple objective 
presentation of the subject as opposed to a formal and mathe- 
matical one. It is intended for third-year high-school pupils, and 
is therefore adapted in style and method of treatment to the needs 
of students between the ages of fifteen and eighteen. It especially 
emphasizes the historical and practical aspects of the subject, 
and connects the study very intimately with facts of daily 
observation and experience. 488 pages. 58. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By W. H. 


NORTON. The essentials of Geologv treated with fulness and 
ample illustration for beginners. Illustrated. 461 pages. 6s. 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK IN GENERAL ZOOLOGY. 


By HENRY R. LINVILLE and HENRY A. KELLY. An exposition 
of the Science of Zoology, presented without the interpolation of 
a Laboratory Guide. Fully illustrated. 462 pages. 7s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN MECHANISM: its Physiology 


and Hygiene, and the Sanitation of its Surroundings. By 
T. HOUGH and W, T. SEDGWICK. In this work prominence is 
given to Hygiene and the Elements of Sanitation—a subject of 
the first importance in all wholesome modern living. Illustrated. 
564 pages. 8s. od. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. By A. F. BLAISDELL. 


Simple, teachable, and replete with suggestions for Teachers. 
Illustrated. 271 pages. 2s. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GINN & COMPANY, ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S Series of 


NEW OROGRAPHICAL MAPS. 


Compiled under the direction of 


H. J. MAOKINDER, M.A., 


Late Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford, and Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 


' This excellent series." —Geographical Journal. 


These Maps are primarily intended to depict the physical features of the 
Continents, but by the employment of the device of grey, almost transparent lettering, 
many names have been inserted without spoiling the graphic effect of the colouring. 
The contour lines have been drawn at the same intervals above and below the sea 
level, with the result of rendering visible the true contrast between land elevations 
and ocean d The confusion of ideas which often follows on the cursory study 
of maps whereon the lowlands are shown in one colour and the uplands in another 
has been avoided by the employment of deepening tints of only one colour on the 
land, and of another on the sea. The volume of the rivers has been carefully 


considered, and owing to the subdued lettering the proper relative significance of | 


each is plainly shown. The frontiers of countries have been marked by distinct, 


though subordinate, broken lines, and every town of a given minim ulati 
has been indicated by a symbol. ` : zi pic EE 


1 MAP OF HUROPE. 
Four Sheets, 60 x 54 inches ; 6°31 miles to an inch (1: 4,000,000). 
MAP OF AFRIOA. 
Four Sheets, 50x 58 inches ; 115 miles to an inch (1 : 7,286,400). 
8 MAP OF PALESTINE. 
Four Sheets, 52 x 62 inches ; 4 miles to an inch (1 : 253,440). 
4. MAP OF ASIA. 
Four Sheets, 58x 50 inches ; 140 miles to an inch (1 : 8,870,400). 
. MAP OP NORTH AMBRIOA. 
Four Sheets, 52 x 6o inches ; 94'9 miles to an inch (1: 6,013,500). 
6. MAP OF SOUTH AMBRIOA. 
Four Sheets, 52 x 60 inches ; 94 miles to an inch (1 : 6,000,000). 
7. MAP OF AUSTRALASIA. 
Four Sheets, 58 x so inches ; 85 miles to an inch (1 : 5,385,600). 


‘* Thoroughly eras worthy and up to date. . . . Altogether we can thoroughly 
recommend these maps—al of them—for the class room."—School World. 


PRIOB OF BAOH MAP: 
Ooloured Sheets, 16s.; Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 20s 


Complete Prospectus on application. 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.G. 


Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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FOUR NEW VOLUMES. 


Cassell's Elementary Algebra. By 
V. M. TURNBULL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at the 
Perse School, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This book contains an Elementary Course of Algebra, as far as Geometrical 
Progression, and includes a short section of Indices and Logarithms. It con- 
sists mainly of oral and written exercises. Illustrative examples have been 
worked, and explanatory bookwork has been inserted where such seemed 
necessary. 


Cassell’s Elementary Geometry. By 
W. A. KNIGHT, M.A., B.Sc., formerly Head Master of Devon 
County School. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This book is written on modern lines. It commences with an Introductory 
Course of Experimental Geometry, which contains the usual Constructions, 
and full directions are given to enable a beginner to effect accurately and 
expeditiously the purpose in view. This part of the work is not overburdened 
with exercises, and the student who has worked through those given ought to 
be perfectly familiar with the various methods with which the section deals, 


Cassell's Elementary Graphs. By 
V. M. TURNBULL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at the 
Perse School, Cambridge. Limp cloth, 64 pp., 9d. 

This volume aims at providing a lucid, educative, and practical treatise 
which will take the pupil through the initial stages of the subject, at each 
step furnishing him with such examples and practice as will effectively illus- 


trate the processes, and reinforce the understanding of a science which holds | 


an increasingly important place in up-to-date curricula. 


The Children's England. By GRACE 


Ruys, Holder of the Higher Certificate of the Froebel Society. 


With 4 Maps and numerous Illustrations. ts. 6d. 
In this work thé*writer gives young people a clearly realized picture of 
England, both as it was originally and as it 1s now, much altered by the hand 
of man. The book is meant to awaken in the minds of children a sense of the 


beauty and worth of their own country, and to give their intellects a natural ; 


impetus towards independent observation and reflection. Sbort lives of some 


of the great men and women who have brought fame to England are included , 


in the volume. f 
Full particulars witl be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE. 


By W. P. WELPTON, B.Sc. With a Short Sketch of the History of 

Physical Education by J. WELTON, M.A., Professor of Education in 

the University of Leeds. 4s. 6d. ; es: 

" There is a good historical survey of the subject, and the book is well 
planned and thought out."—Morning Post. i 


PRINCIPLES ANO METHODS OF 
TEACHING. 


By JAMES WELTON, M.A., Professor of Education in the University 
of leeds. 4s. 6d. 


" An eminently practical book on teaching."—Cambridge Review. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
By R. A. LYSTER, M.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. Second Edition. Containing 
up chapter on the Organization of Medical Inspection in Schools. 
“The author has succeeded in giving an adequate account of what a 
teacher ought to know about school hygiene. The book may be confidently 
recommended.''—Pxblic Health. & pats 


VOICE TRAINING IN SPEECH AND SONG. 
By H. H. HULBERT, M.A. Oxon., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Lecturer on 
Voice Production at the London County Council Day Training 
College, Guildhall School of Music, &c. 1s. 6d. 

" Dr. Hulbert speaks with authority on this subject of vital importance 
toteachers. It will pay any teacher to get this book and read it carefully." 

—Schoolmaster. i 


PLANT BIOLOGY. 


A Modern Course of Elementary Botany. 
Lond., F.L.S., A.R.C.S. 3s. 6d. 

" The freshness of treatment, the provision of exact instruction for 
practical work really worth doing, and the consistent recognition that a 
plant is a living thing, should secure for Professor Cavers's book an instant 
welcome.'’—School World. 


By F. Cavers, D.Sc. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF COMMON PLANTS. 


A Text-Book for Beginners based on the Study of Types. By F. 
CAVERS, D.Sc. 3s. 


‘This excellent manual supplies a long-felt want to the Nature Study 
teacher; the chapter on the most important subject of Plant Ecology is 
quite the best exposition of the subject we have yet seen.’’—Schoolmaster. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Including Angiosperms, Vascular Cryptogams and Flowering Plants, 
and the Lower Cryptogams. By J. M. LowsoN, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S. 
Fourth Edition. 6s. 6d. 


“It is abundantly evident that Mr. Lowson is an accomplished teacher. 
The book is well and clearly printed, and also profusely illustrated." — 
Knowledge. 


GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By M. E. CARTER, Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. 2s. 


“Any student in search of the best bird's-eye view of English history 
will turn to ‘The Tutorial Series’ in the natural order of search, and will 
here find his reward.’’—School Guardian. 


TEXT-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 


By G. CECIL FRY, M.Sc., F.IL.C. For University Entrance Examin- 
ations and the Upper Forms in Schools. 4s. 6d. 


* Mr. Fry brings out the fascination of the broad view of geography.’’— 
Literary World. 


THE NEW MATRICULATION HEAT.— 
THE NEW MATRICULATION LIGHT. 
THE NEW MATRICULATION SOUND. 


By R. W. STEWART, D.Sc. In Three Volumes. 2s. 6d. each. 


These volumes provide a complete school course of coordinated theo- 
retical and practical work in Physics. 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE OF 
CHEMISTRY. 


A Text-Book for Beginners, written on modern lines. 
BAUSOR, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 


By H. W. 
2s. 6d. 
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FORECASTS. 


O the little more and how much it is, 
The little less, and what worlds away ! 


HE two honest brokers have met. The President of the 
Board of Education desires to purchase the nationaliza- 

tion of elementary schools. The Archbishop demands, at his 
price, freedom of prophesying in all schools. Either party is 
prepared to give and take. Exceptions are freely allowed, 
and existing interests are to be bought out. All goes smoothly, 
and the bargain is virtually concluded. It only remains for 
the deed to be signed and sealed. At the eleventh hour it is 
discovered that the figures have been left blank, and when 
Mr. Runciman fills them in the Primate protests he would 
sooner burn his hand than sign: it would be selling his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. “ Seven shillings more is my very 
lowest figure, and even then you get the child at less than cost 
price.” To which Mr. Runciman replies: “Your present 
terms are extravagant, and even were I willing, my principal, 
Mr. Lloyd George, would not have it. You extorted from me 
an exceptional inch, and would stretch it to an ell. Except in 
rural districts, contracted-out schools, which are the bugbears, 
not only of my clients, but of the whole teaching profession, 
would become the rule." The bargain is off, and we are at a 


deadlock. 
* * * 


WE have elsewhere stated the grounds for our anticipation 
that no attempt will be made in the ensuing session of Par- 
liament to remove the deadlock. The Government has done 
its best to redeem the pledges given at the General Election, 
and even Mr. Balfour, while he poured scorn on the illogicality 
and lack of foresight, could not deny that Mr. Runciman's 
was an honest attempt to find the true diagonal to the paral- 
lelogram of forces. In making it, the Government strained to 
the breaking point the allegiance of their left wing, and failed 
to win the support of the Roman Catholics and Anglicans. 
It is a case of the Sibylline books, and such terms will never 
be offered again by the Liberal party. Meanwhile, those who 
were not concerned in the matter and the least consulted, 
Mr. Yoxall and the elementary teachers, are singing hymns 
of victory. 
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WE have, then, for at least another year, to face the 
status quo. The Archbishop of Canterbury informs us that 
within the last three years 550 Church of England schools 
with accommodation for 160,000 children have been closed, 
and 1,050 new County Council schools with accommodation 
for +78,000 children have been opened. There can be little 
doubt that provided schools will continue to increase and 
non-provided schools to decrease at the same rate. So far as 
this indicates the lukewarmness of Churchmen, this is doubtless 
regrettable; and, if we thought that it implied likewise a 
neglect of religious training, we should sorrow no less than 
the Archbishop. But we do not for a moment believe it. 
So long as our teachers are religious they will teach religiously, 
no matter what authority they serve or what catechism they 
use or are debarred from using. 

* * * 


AND in this connexion we cannot help once more recalling 
the proverb, '" Who pays the piper calls the tune." Just fifty 
years ago Archbishop Temple, then an Inspector of Schools, 
warned his fellow-Churchmen that, unless they contributed at 
least half the cost of the schools, they could not with justice 
demand a State subsidy. 
denominationalists to bear one-fifth of the cost, he is told 
that the burden would be intolerable, that it is an impossible 
condition. The stock answer, of course, is: “ We already 
contribute our quota of the four-fifths.’ This is not the 
place to argue it out, and we will only ask as a rejoinder: 
Was not this equally the case in the fifties? The radical mis- 
take that Churchmen make, so it seems to us, is to regard the 
Local Authority as the enemy in the gate. If Local Autho- 
rities are opposed to Church teaching, it follows that the 
Church of England is no longer the National Church, and the 
sooner it is disestablished the better. 

* * * 


THE Head Masters’ Conference is the praerogativa tribus, 
and partly for that reason we have reported its proceedings at 
greater length than its numbers and weight may seem to 
justify. This time, however, it deliberated four questions of 
pressing importance to secondary schools, and on each of 
them we have much to say, but must here restrict ourselves to 
a few passing notes. One preliminary question, not asked 
for the first time: Why do head masters continue to sit in 
two houses? A parallel would be if every Peer was entitled 
to sit in the House of Commons. 

* * * 


Dr. Gow's motion on the proposed Teachers’ Registration 
Council, slightly modified in the wording, was carried unani- 
mously. Such unanimity in a Head Masters’ Conference is 
almost unprecedented. It is virtually, as the Morning Post 
pronounced it, a vote of censure on the Board of Education, 
and Mr. Runciman will have to face it. He can no longer 
shelter himself behind Sir R. Morant's special pleading. We 
would call special attention to Dr. Gow's concluding statement 
that " the account given by Sir R. Morant in the White Paper 
of the preliminary negotiations that resulted in Clause 16 is 
a mere travesty of what actually took place." We shall hear 
more of this when the House meets. The letter addressed 
to Sir R. Morant by the Teachers’ Guild (published in the 
Times of December 23) abounds in the same sense. 

* * * 


THE question of compulsory inspection by the Board of 
Education was shelved as inopportune. Dr. Hillard is fighting 
the Board, and the head masters, who were equally divided on 
the abstract question, declined pendente lite to express an 
opinion. The wiser heads, however, agreed with Dr. Gray 
that universal inspection was bound to come, and that it 
mattered little which of the two "eminent counsel" were 
right about the power of the Board to inspect St. Paul's 
School. If the Board had no such power, a single-clause 
Act would shortly give it them. More important was the 
opinion of the head masters who had been inspected by the 
Board as to the methods of the Board and the competence of 
their staff. There were groans over the forms that had to be 
filled in and the interruption to regular work, but only faint 


Now when Mr. Runciman asks. 


echoes of Edward Thring's trumpet-blast—the sacrosanctity 
of the master builder and the impertinence of the whipper- 
snapper prentice. One head master had the audacity to 
confess that he himself had learned something from the’ 
Government Inspector. At the same time, there is much 
force in Dr. Hillard’s complaint that the Board do not offer 
their secondary Inspectors enough to secure, as they ought, 
the ablest of public-school masters. Joint Board Inspectors 
are without question abler men, but they are amateurs and 
must make way for the professional. One of these amateurs, 
after inspecting a great school, reported to a friend: " The 
inspection was a farce; the boys knew nothing of my subject 
[not classics], but it was well worth going to taste the head 
master’s '84 port." 
* * * 

THE Greck question is the King Charles's head of the 
Conference, and, as Mr. Gilson bluntly told them, by their 
resolutions which lead to nothing but Committees they write 
themselves down a school debating society. Before, it was 
Oxford and Cambridge who require Greek, and therefore we 
must teach Greek. Now it is the preparatory masters who 
(some of them) think Greek the best food for babes: therefore 
we must, a second time, confer with the preparatory masters. 
" And so we rot and rot." 

* * * 

CLOSELY connected with the Greek question was the 
question of entrance scholarships. The reform in this case 
seems likely to begin with the Universities. Most of the 
Cambridge colleges, we believe, have agreed to a scheme for 
general scholarships of small value to be supplemented by 
additional grants to scholars whose parents declare their 
inability to send their sons to college without such assistance. 
But, though Dr. Field's resolution was carried, we see no 
signs of Eton or Winchester moving in the matter. Peers, 
bankers, heads of Government departments, authors who 
must be making £5,000 a year (we speak within our personal 
knowledge) will continue to pick up these crumbs that fall 
from the poor man's table ; and, worse than that, as Dr. Field 
remarked. poor schools starve their assistant masters in order 
to bid against the rich schools for clever boys. Dr. Rouse 
has calculated that forty schools spend between them over 
£100,000 a year on entrance scholarships. Here is a question 
for the new year which will never be solved ab intra. 

* * * 

LasTLy comes the question of curriculum, and on this we 
do not look for guidance from the Head Masters. It is some- 
thing that they should approve in theory (with provisos) the 
scheme of the British Association; yet only nineteen head 
masters were found to “regret the apparently increasing 
neglect of German in secondary schools." English is still a 
perfunctory study allowed one or two hours a week; the 
lowest forms learn simultaneously three foreign languages; 
and the highest forms specialize in classics, mathematics, or 
sometimes science, and not one boy in three when he leaves 
an English public school could pass the equivalent of the 
Abituricntcn-examen. 


GIRLS' SCHOOLS IN SWITZERLAND. 
By ADA F. CossEv, M.A. 


T is difficult to generalize about the schools of Switzerland, 
as each canton has its own complete educational system 
and the differences between the cantons are very great. This 
must necessarily be so, for, until comparatively recently, there 
was no bond of union between the cantons except for the one 
purpose of military defence. However, one feels that edu- 
cation is everywhere a living reality to the people and that no 
efforts are spared to give to the children a systematic and 
thorough course of training by means of a carefully graded 
and comprehensive educational scheme. 
The modern Swiss school building, whether primary or 
secondary, compares favourably with the most up-to-date 
English schools. 
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Geneva is justly proud of its fine new primary schools: in 
addition to the latest improvements in educational appliances, 
each has a large gymnasium fitted with complete Swedish 
apparatus, a museum with various historical, geographical, 
and industrial illustrations ready for the use of the teacher, 
excellent douche rooms, where about two dozen children can 
have simultaneously a warm sponge bath followed by a douche ; 
each class has this once a week and, although it is not com- 
pulsory, the greater number of the children take advantage 
of it. In each of the primary schools I visited in this canton 
there is also a refectory, where free dinners and teas are given 
by a private society; there is a special cook and a good 
kitchen next to the dining room, about a hundred out of 
fifteen hundred children stay every day, meat is supplied three 
times a week, and soup, vegetables, and dessert the other 
days. It was a delightful sight to see the small children enjoy- 
ing an excellent dinner, waited upon by half-a-dozen men who 
voluntarily give up an hour or more every day to this good work. 
There are also classes gardiennes, held in winter from 
11 to 1.30 and after 4 o'clock, for children whose parents have 
to be away from home during the day. These classes are 
free. The children have talks on interesting subjects, singing, 
sewing, gymnastic exercises and games ; they are also taken to 
museums and other places of interest. In both Geneva and 
Lausanne a system of mutualité scolaire has been intro- 
duced and is much encouraged. A small payment is made 
every week. ] saw children of seven years and upwards 
march gravely to the teacher's desk and hand in their fifteen 
or twenty centimes. There can be no doubt that this is an 
excellent system for promoting habits of thrift both in parents 
and children. 

The secondary schools differ in their curricula and organ- 
ization a good deal. Girls generally enter these after six years 
in a primary school ; they have to take an entrance examination 
or, in some cases, are tried for three months in the lowest 
class in the secondary school and are sent back if they are 
found unfit for the work. 

The Mädchen Realschule at St. Gall ranks very high 
among the Tóchterschulen of Switzerland, and is the only 
secondary school which is absolutely free. The fine modern 
building has a system of ventilation by which the air in a 
classroom is renewed several times in each hour without 
opening the windows; this is far in advance of the ventila- 
tion in most of the schools, where the rooms are often 
overheated and only aired between the lessons. At St. 
Gall a girl in the Upper Division is not expected to take 
all the subjects, but to do some thorough work in a few. 
This is unusual: at most schools specializing is not en- 
couraged. It was on this principle that the school was re- 
organized in 1907, and the Director says that the results are 
already surprising. In the Upper Division there are three 
parallel. sections—Literar, Handel, Hauswirtschaft. All 
the afternoons are free—i.c., open to optional courses. This 
is made possible by reducing the usual 50 minutes’ lesson to 
one of 45 minutes, and thus getting five lessons into the 
morning. The lower forms generally have only four lessons 
In the morning, two afternoons free, and one afternoon for 
compulsory gymnastics besides the usual two lessons for 
gymnastics. Practical work in the physical and chemical 
laboratory has been introduced into all the higher forms, and 
the Director hopes to have it in the second class of the 
Lower Division next term. He also hopes to add a training 
college to the Literar-Abteilung. This is to differ from the 
other Seminarien in having a longer course and more 
Practical work not only in the ordinary classes, but in house- 
hold work and in the teaching in the infant schools. It is 
Interesting to see in the changes in this school a rapproche- 
ment to our modern English ideas. 

In all the schools the largest proportion of time is given 
to the mother tongue. This includes geography and history, 
grammar, composition and literature, and sometimes pedagogy 

and the history of art. In the lower forms geography and 
history are often taken together as Heimatkunde, special 
attention being paid to the canton. Each child has a tourist 
cantonal map and is taught to read it intelligently. These 


lessons are made the opportunity for teaching patriotism and 
love of country; in some schools this is further inculcated by 
a weekly lesson on instruction civique. 

The average Swiss girl is more or less bilingual; conse- 
quently, the three or four hours per week devoted to the less 
familiar language produce very much better results than 
would be possible in this country. The oral method is of 
course the natural one, and presents little difficulty. English 
is generally begun at the age of fourteen, and facility in con- 
versation is quickly acquired, no doubt partly because the 
girls are often brought into contact with English tourists. 
Latin has no place in the time-table in the secondary schools 
in Bern and St. Gall; two hours per week are given to it in 
the Ecole Supérieure at Neuchátel. At Geneva, where it is 
essential for the certificate which enables a girl to become 
a student at the University, the short three years' course was 
found so inadequate that a few girls attended the boys' 
college for further instruction. A special course has now 
been arranged in the upper forms under conditions similar 
to those prevailing in Zurich and Lausanne, where also it is 
generally studied only by those who intend to take a full 
University course. 

The teaching of science appears to have made a great 
advance during the last few years, and its educational value 
is more fully recognized. Nature study is taught in all the 
lower and in many of the upper classes; in some cases Nature 
books, with questions for each day of each month, with spaces 
opposite for the answers, are used; the questions refer to 
trees, flowers, birds, &c., and to easy points in mathematical 
and physical geography. In the upper forms physics and 
hygiene are taught in the winter, alternating with botany and 
chemistry in the summer. 

The work done in mathematics is slight. Geometry, algebra, 
and elementary trigonometry are taken in some of the upper 
divisions ; in the lower divisions the standard of the arithinetic 
is somewhat low. In the primary schools an elementary 
course of practical geometry is combined with arithmetic. 

A good deal of time is devoted to needlework, gymnastics, 
and singing. In many of the schools the drill-sergeant has 
been replaced by a mistress trained in Swedish methods, and 
a proper costume has been introduced. Two hours per week 
are generally allotted both to gymnastics and singing. The 
latter lesson is exceedingly popular with all the girls, and they 
read quite difficult part-songs with ease and accuracy. 

The religious question seems to present little difficulty in 
Switzerland ; differences of faith are recognized and respected. 
Religious instruction is not obligatory (though in Fribourg 
permission for exemption is required), and the method of 
providing it varies in the different cantons. In Geneva the 
pastors and priests give lessons out of regular school hours, 
but the greater number of the children attend. The same 
system prevails in Neuchátel. In St. Gall, Bern, and Vaud 
" religion " has a place in the curriculum; in the latter canton 
it is taught by the regular teachers. At the Ecole Vinet, 
Lausanne—a semi-public school resembling very closely an 
English high school—the elder girls, after a course on the 
books of the Bible, take one on Church history. 

In the secondary schools nearly all the higher work is taken 
by men, often University professors. In French-speaking 
Switzerland it is customary for the class mistress to sit in 
the room during the lessons to keep order, and for the master 
to address the girls in a formal way. It is interesting to see 
the difference in the German-speaking schools. Here, ap- 
parently, the master is allowed to settle matters of discipline 
for himself and to call the girls by their Christian names. In 
all subjects there is much less written work than in our English 
schools; a great deal more attention consequently is given 
to oral class-work, with very happy results. Monosyllabic 
answers are practically unknown, and it is quite common for 
a girl to give an intelligent clear answer of considerable length, 
with a total absence of that sclf-consciousness and hesitation 
which are so often the characteristic of the English schoolgirl 
when she gets up to answer in class. Marks are awarded on 
this class-work, but it is of course impossible to test more than 
about one-third of the class in a single lesson. sIn some cases 
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the girl takes her own mark-book up to the desk immediately 
she has finished answering. The class is encouraged to 
criticize ; this keeps the girls on the alert, but one sometimes 
misses the general air of brightness and keenness that is 
induced by short quick questioning. 

Homework does not seem to receive quite so much 
attention as in this country. In the Monbijou Mädchen- 
schule in Bern the lower classes are not expected to do 
written homework, on the ground that it may lead to the 
children getting help, or to overwork, or to trouble between 
home and school. The only work allowed to be done at 
home is corrections or a little learning which the brighter 
girls can do without. In the upper school two to three hours’ 
homework is expected, but there is no check on this, and it 
seems to be generally the custom for the girls to spend as 
much longer as they like. In the Ecole Vinet at Lausanne 
the homework is carefully marked each day in a register ; 
all the preparation given must be done even if it take longer 
than the allotted time. If a girl is unable to do it, she must 
give up one language or go down to a lower form. 

The girls generally seem keen on their work; they certainly 
have fewer counter attractions than their English sisters. 
Organized games are unknown. At one school a proposal to 
start a hockey club, emanating from the small English element 
in the school, was rejected by the Director and the majority 
of the teachers on the ground that it would interfere with 
work. The girls have no societies such as our natural history 
and literary clubs, charity guilds, &c. The great event of the 
year is the annual school excursion into the mountains. In 
winter skating and tobogganing parties are occasionally 
organized, but the general tenor of a Swiss schoolgirl's life 
is far more even and unexciting than is that of an English 
girl. One feels that a mean between the two might perhaps 
be better for each. Certainly the Swiss girl has not the 
opportunity of gaining or exercising powers of organization 
that our varied school life gives, nor has she its public spirit, 
and she misses much by being brought into contact so little 
with girls outside her own form. One reason for this is that 
hardly any of the schools have a large assembly hall, so that 
it is rarely possible for the head to address all the girls 
together; also they cannot have prayers in common. One 
feels, too, that the fact that every public school, with the 
exception of the Ecole Vinet, is ruled by a man, and that 
most of the teachers in the upper forms are men, though it 
takes nothing from the efficiency of the school, does mean a 
loss to the girls in that they cannot have quite the same 
sympathetic help and inspiration that an experienced woman 
might give. 

The practical nature of Swiss education is seen in the 
variety of schools for training in special branches of work. 
At Neuchatel, in the famous Ecole de Commerce, there is a 
section for girls over fifteen in which a three or four years’ 
course can be taken by those who are going into business or 
who wish to become clerks or accountants. The chief subjects 
taught are languages, commercial arithmetic and geography, 
book-keeping in all its branches, and mercantile law. 

In many towns one finds an Ecole Professionnelle et 
Ménagére for pupils who have had six years in a primary 
school or are thirteen years of age. There are courses in 
geometrical drawing, dressmaking, embroidery, laundry work, 
housekeeping, cookery, and gymnastics. These schools are 
gencrally free. In Neuchatel a new system has been intro- 
duced by which the pupils share in the profits on the sale of 
their work. The course is generally for two years; after this 
they can take a third year of apprenticeship for a special 
trade or enter the fourth year of the secondary school. In 
Geneva there is an Ecole des Arts Industrielles ; the school 
is free. There are classes in design, wood-carving, modelling 
in clay, sculpture, copper and brass work, Xc. Here, and in 
the drawing lessons in the other schools, a special attempt is 
made to cultivate the artistic sense in view of the industries 
characteristic of the city. 

Girls preparing for teaching in primary schools are generally 
trained in the Seminarien of the secondary schools. Lau- 
sanne, however, possesses a very fiue Ecole Normale under a 


distinguished educationist. Here both girls and youths are 
trained, but the classes are not mixed. The theory of educa- 
tion is taught very thoroughly and there is much practical 
work in the school attached to the college. There is no 
system of training for secondary teachers. All the Univer- 
sities are open to women, and many foreigners take advantage 
of this; but very few Swiss girls read for a full University 
course, no doubt largely because there is so little chance of 
their getting advanced teaching work in a secondary school. 
The majority of Swiss girls. if they have not to earn their 
own living, leave school at sixteen or seventeen, and live 
quietly at home till they marry. Those of the more cultured 
class often attend single courses at the University, but the 
number who enter as regular students is very sinall. 

These remarks are necessarily somewhat disjointed: it is 
difficult to compress into a small space such a wide subject. 
The general impression one gets from a study of Swiss edu- 
cation is that the whole system is the result of very careful 
thought and organization; that the needs of the various 
localities, whether literary, industrial, or agricultural, are 
steadily kept in view; and that no effort is spared by the 
different educational authorities in thc furtherance of this 
all-important work. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Helianthus. By Out1bA. (6s. Macmillan.) 


The publishers have exercised a wise discretion in producing this 
posthumous and unfinished novel as it was left by the author. We re- 
freshed our memory by turning to ** Ouida ” in the Zzmes Book Club 
catalogue, and found: '*A gushing, highly coloured romance . 
harem in Park Lane . . . decorated with luxurious upholstery mag- 
nificent language and cookery. A garish romance . amorous 
scenes . . . full rein to her sensuous imagination (our price 2s. $d.)." 
With this warning before us, we can still recommend ‘‘ Helianthus " as 
a Safe Novel. There is love-making in it, but the love is as chaste and 
cold as the moonbeams that play about Endymion on Latmos. There 
is a Court, the chief actors are princes and ministers of State, but there 
is little of marble halls and no highfalutin. A democratic heir- 
apparent to a usurper—such, in a word, is the plot, and we are not sure 
whether the absence of a dénouement does not help the novel as a work 
of art. The knot is so skilfully contrived that it must have been cut, 
not untied. There are flaws that might well have been corrected in 
proof—demie-vierge ; Gallian hymn of revolution ; ventre à terre in a 
sense of cringing. 


Mr. Crewe s Career. By WINSTON CHURCHILL. (6s. Macmillan.) 


Any one who has read **Coniston" will open this book with the 
expectation of many hours’ pleasant reading before him ; and he will not 
be disappointed. Moreover, let us say at once that the style, that 
essential element of a good book, is cultivated and easy, with scarcely a 
single Americanism to spoil it for the English ear. The plot, or perhaps 
we should say the theme, hinges on the conscience of the Honourable 
Hilary Vane, leader of the Railway ‘“‘ Machine" in a New England 
state. Ile belongs to a past generation, one which accepted corrupt 
* bosses" and railway politicians as necessary and even righteous 
institutions. His son, Austen, feels that the time has come for better 
things, and is looked upon as the leader of the reform party in the 
State. But he is generous enough to spare his father any public 
opposition, however much this may spoil his own career. Mr. Crewe, 
who is of the dominating type, tries to engineer this situation to further 
his personal ambition, and one really chuckles at his failure. All these 
elements are combined in the description of the struggle for the 
governorship, which Mr. Churchill makes as thrilling as the Wood- 
church session in ‘‘ Coniston.” But no summary can reproduce the 
interest of the characters, or Mr. Churchill’s really brilliant descriptions 
of events and situations. And perhaps the best claim of this book to 
attention is that it is intensely true to life. Every minor actor, even 
from Old Tom Gaylord to the ** Duke" of Putnam, becomes a personal 
acquaintance. Moreover, unlike Thackeray, he can draw a woman 
with as much power and charm as he can a man. One cannot help 
falling in love with Victoria, if only for her good nature and single- 
minded honesty. Some may object to a novel with a purpose, and 
that purpose political, but it in no way spoils the scheme of the book, 
and is said to have exercised a considerable influence in the recent 
elections in America. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Tie Constitutional History of England. A Course of 
Lectures delivered by F. W. MAITLAND. (10s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

These lectures were written during the years 1887-8, and 
are almost exactly contemporary with the late Prof. Maitland's 
first great work, " Bracton's Note Book." This fact is note- 
worthy. The lectures, in the medieval portion (pages 1-230) 
betray the influence of that careful and profound study of 
medieval law-books which gave new life to English history. 
Speaking generally, we may say that all the important con- 
clusions of Maitland's later work are foreshadowed in these 
lectures. Moreover, and this is still more important, the 
method of treatment inspired by the author's realistic 
imagination is exemplified in a way which beginners can 
understand. It is saying little to agree that this book is the 
best text-book upon English constitutional history that has 
yet appeared. Mr. Fisher has done us still more service than 
the publication of a good text-book by allowing students and 
teachers to see how Maitland correlated all his various learn- 
ing of medieval institutions into a living and intelligible 
whole. Only a man of immense historical power could have 
succeeded in doing this so early in his career. 

Since Maitland realized how the local and central adminis- 
tration worked, he had no difficulty in producing a picture in 
which every line is properly emphasized according to its value. 
Thus, in order to understand the roval control of justice, it is 
necessary to know precisely what the jurv of presentment or 
inquiry was, and also to see the importance of legal fictions 
about felony and the King's peace even in thetwelfth century. 
Matter which usually finds a place in a foot-note or anappen- 
dix is used to weld together an argument always concrete, yet 
never hasty or inconclusive. As a result Maitland never 
hesitates to pursue a subject to its logical close, and, by show- 
ing us the custom or traditions of the present, to reveal more 
clearly the significance of the past. A few words of explana- 
tion give us the limits of a vague theme which would other- 
wise lose its importance by imposing upon the mind of the 
reader. The brief survey of English legal literature in the 
years after the Conquest (page 8), the discussion of the qualifi- 
cations for attendance at the county court, with the political 
etfects involved (pages 86-88), the contrast between Bracton's 
and Austin's theorv of sovereignty (page 101), the account of 
the prerogative procedure of the royal Frankish courts (pages 
121-2), the pursuit through the centuries of the appeal and 
the indictment (page 128 and elsewhere), and of the privileges 
of peerage (pages 169-172)—all are instances of these good 
qualities. i 

“The more we study our constitution, whether in the pre- 
sent or the past, the less do we find it conforin to any such 
plan as a philosopher might invent in his study" (page 197). 
To Maitland all forces, whether economic or social or intel. 
lectual, were equally external and practical. He was able to 
see the great effects of political theory upon historical develop- 
ment, just because he had no hard-and-fast system of his own. 
Even the legal doctrine of personality was upheld so strongly 
because it seemed to spring from, and meet, the needs of his 
time. Hence the lecturer preferred to take his stand at the 
end of periods of peaceful and impressive rule or of significant 
controversy, and then to compare what he saw with the view 
from other points of vantage. “ A moment of crisis, when, so 
to speak, our constitution is thrown out of gear, does not seem 
the best moment at which to halt in order that we may inquire 
what the constitution is" (page 165). Maitland chose the 
years 1307, 1509, 1625, 1702, 1887 for his various sketches of 
English public law. 

The most complete and exhaustive studies are the first and 
thelast. The other three are more compressed, and in any 
other hands would have been jejune. As they are, they form 
an admirable introduction to Hallam, Prothero, Gardiner, and 
the innumerable commentors upon the seventeenth century. 
Similarly, the last long section prepares the way for the great 
work of our modern writers— Anson, Dicey, Lowell, Redlich, 
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and the Webbs. It is no hack-work summary; it is a 
philosophic statement by a great historian. Of course, there 
are signs of haste and incompleteness; except for the first 
part, the book is artistically imperfect, and more care and 
thought would have made it even less of a compilation. But 
we must be grateful for pages like those on the supremacy of 
king in Parliament under the Tudors (pages 251-255), the 
significance of Coke's career (pages 267 seqq.), the preliminary 
remarks upon colonial and imperial institutions (pages 330 
seqq.), the statuory powers of the high officers at the present 
day (pages 415-21). Exception has been taken to some of 
Maitland's remarks—e.g., to the statement that Henry Spel- 
man (1562-1641) introduced the feudal system into Eng- 
land (page 142). Such criticism is ungrounded ; if a reader of 
ordinary wit has read the context, he will get from it new light 
on the theory that England was either the least or the most 
feudalized of lands. At any rate, no exception can be taken 
to passages like this: 

There is one term against which I wish to warn you, and that term 
is “the Crown." You will certainly read that the Crown does this 
and the Crown does that. As a matter of fact, we know that the 
crown does nothing but lie in the Tower of London to be gazed at b 
sight-seers. No; **the Crown" is a convenient cover for ignorance : it 
saves us from asking difficult questions, questions which can only be 
answered by study of the statute book. I do not deny that it is a con- 
venient term, and you may have to use it ; but I do say that you should 
never be content with it. If you are told that the Crown has this 
power or that power, do not be content until you know who legally 
has the power—lIs it the King, is it one of his secretaries ; is this power 
a prerogative power or is it the outcome of statute? This question is 
often an extremely difficult question, and one of the difficulties by 
which it is beset is worthy of explanation. (Page 418.) 

The book has been edited by Mr. Herbert Fisher. On the 
whole, Prof. Maitland has been more fortunate in his editor 
than our other great historians. But we must complain of 
some arbitrary treatment. Mr. Fisher would have done a 
real service if he had given consistently references to later 
books which have appeared in the last twenty years. Un- 
fortunately he uses his knowledge captiously. On page 150 
we have an admirable note upon the way in which Maitland 
would probably have rewritten a certain sentence in 1908. 
On page 171 we have elaborate references to the modern 
authorities for the High Steward's Court. But, on the other 
hand, * the first collection of a scutage in 1159 " (page 13) is 
allowed to pass unquestioned. Maitland would have modified 
his remark about the “definiteness” of Edward I.s days. 
(page 20) and corrected the narrative (page 146) which follows. 
his admirable statement of the economic side of feudalism—a 
very important piece of somewhat antiquated writing. The 
essays of M. Petit-Dutaillis must be read with this section. 
Also Prof. Pollard and Mr. Figgis have emphasized or 
modificd some of the statements in the following sections. 


William Haig Brown, of Charterhouse. A short Bio- 
graphical Memoir, written by some of his pupils, and 
edited by his son, HAROLD L. HAIG Brown. (7s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 

This biography has been compiled for Carthusians, and to 
them it will mostly appeal. The editor has avoided the 
danger he foresaw of presenting a composite photograph, a 
blurred picture, as he expresses it. The work resembles. 
rather those sketches of distinguished men that appear in 
illustrated journals in which every portrait, from the photo- 
graphed babe in arms to the presentation full-length in oils, is 
reproduced. Here the crude photograph is the record of 
Haig Brown's first mastership at Kennington School. Testi- 
monials are duller than a Blue Book, and we are spared none. 
The presentation of an Indian cadetship “for the youth of 
the school who may surpass his fellows in merit and learning '* 
is a “munificent exercise of patronage," and the fine old 
crusted repartee—" rowing in the same boat, but not with 
the same sculls’’—is given as an instance of impromptu wit. 
The following chapter by Dr. Macan on the removal of the 
school is of very different calibre. It tells the inner history 
of that famous exodus with particulars that the official 
chronicler was prevented by modesty from giving. Haig 
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Brown was a diplomatist in the best sense of the word, con- 
tent to keep out of sight while he pulled the wires and made 
his Governors dance to his tune. The Governors were timid 
and short-sighted. They let themselves be overreached in 
their bargain with the Merchant Taylors’ Company; they 
bought half the estate at Godalming when the whole, even if 
it had not been required for school purposes, must have 
proved a good investment; they were careless of drainage, 
and, later on, they allowed masters to build and own houses, 
thus creating vested rights to the serious detriment of the 
commonweal. It is easy to be wise after the event, and the 
share of blame that attaches to Haig Brown, be it great or 
small, cannot obscure the merit which is almost wholly his of 
refounding a great school on a site unsurpassed in England. 

Against the stale joke to which we have referred, we may 
set an instance of ready wit recorded by Dr. Macan. When, 
as a selected candidate, Haig Brown was being heckled by 
one of the Governors and asked whether he would not be the 
first “ schoolmaster " who had not been a boy in the school, 
he promptly replied: ‘ What, then, sir, of Nicholas Gray?” 
Now Nicholas Gray had been the very incumbent of the post 
in the year of grace 1614. We may add ond happy sally not 
recorded in the Memoir. A neighbour once besought Haig 
Brown to use his influence with the Rector of Godalming. 
His seat in the parish church was under a direct draught, which 
gave him rheumatism in the shoulder. To whom Haig Brown, 
" You exaggerate my influence, but if I approach the Rector 
I should like first to know whether there is any particular 
member of the congregation with whom you wish to effect an 
exchange." 

To return to the volume. Next to Dr. Macan's, the most 
interesting chapter is that contributed by Mr. J. G. D. Camp- 
bell on " Scholastic Work as Head Master." Question was 
raised at his death whether he was the last of the old genera- 
tion of head masters or a pioneer of the new order, but not 
even Mr. Campbell would claim Haig Brown as a John the 
Baptist. He neither wore camel's hair nor fed on locusts. 
A Liberal Unionist he might well be called, and his impassive- 
ness, his genuine humour, his laisser faire built a golden 
bridge between the old and new. But essentially he was an 
old-fashioned Tory, a classic of the classics. He entertained 
the Head Masters' Conference, but, as Mr. Campbell tells us, 
he looked on the meeting as a farcical entertainment. He 
allowed a modicum of science teaching, but he drew the line 
at the sixth form. He wholly disbelieved in the training of 
teachers. '' He fed them with a faithful and true heart and 
ruled them prudently with all his powers” (the verse is applied 
to him by Sir Arthur Stokes), but he never would hold a 
'masters' meeting. 


Pestalozzi : an Account of His Life and Work. 
By H. HOLMAN. (3s. net. Longmans.) 

So much has been written, even in English, about Pesta- 
lozzi that it may be doubted whether there is much to his 
glory to be added—unless it be a discriminating English 
version of some of his still inaccessible works. We do not 
all read German nowadays, and a translation of the ‘* Swan’s 
Song" would perhaps do more than anything else to keep 
A great memory and a great inspiration alive. 

The almost tragic story of the life is never old, and Mr. 
Holman—to whom Pestalozzi is both Hero and Genius— 
retells it with much charm. But the aim of the book is “to 
set forth as clearly as possible what Pestalozzi thought, wrote, 
and did, and not to expound what the writer of this book 
thinks of what Pestalozzi thought, wrote, and did." That 
aim has been faithfully kept in view, and yet to the present 
reviewer the chief value of the book seems to lie in Mr. 
Holman’s own contributions, whether as exponent or critic. 
Mr. Holman, indeed, speaks with authority, and the practical 
teacher who reads the pure Pestalozzi with enthusiasm, and 
yet with his judgment sometimes in reserve, if not actually 
in opposition, is no little comforted at the end to find that 
he has Mr. Holman’s countenance in questioning some of the 
master’s most cherished convictions—as, for instance, that 
teaching is so simple an art that anybody, with a few sound 


rules to guide him and an experienced teacher to overlook 
him, can easily become an adept. Of this sort of Pestalozzi- 
anism Mr. Holman will rightly have none. 

Very interesting—in view of certain modern movements— 
are the pages of pure Pestalozzi that deal with moral educa- 
tion, though they are pages in which wisdom and unwisdom 
are strangely mixed. Would any living Pestalozzian main- 
tain, for instance, that " it is good for the child, even at an 
early age, to fear eternal punishment as he fears his mother's 
rod"? And could any modern moral instructionist make 
serious use of “The Natural Schoolmaster: a Father's 
Lessons on the Customary Use of Words, a Legacy from 
Father Pestalozzi to his Pupils”? Imagine saying this to a 
class : i 

Children! the first word I am going to explain to you is .Se/5sf- 
achtung (self-attention, self-respect). This it is which makes you 
blush when you have done wrong: which causes you to love virtue, 
pray to God, believe in everlasting life, and overcome sin. This it is 
that makes you honour old age and wisdom, and prevents you turning 
aside from poverty and distress, enables you to resist error and false- ` 
hood, and teaches you to love the truth. Children! this it is that 
makes the coward a hero, the idler a worker, and causes us to respect 
the stranger and go to the rescue of the outcast and fallen. 


Those are words, idle words, and no more like the true 
Pestalozzi than the reviewer to Hercules. Can it be that. 
like others to whom we owe so much, he had no sense of 
humour? Oris it merely that we are a hundred years nearer 
the truth? It is possible to owe one's own chief inspiration 
to Pestalozzi and yet to ask such questions. 

Mr. Holman's illustrations add to the interest of his book. 
but of Pestalozzi himself the only worthy presentment har gs 
in the library of the Teachers' Guild. 


The Prima Donna. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
(6s. Macmillan.) 

Prof. Bradley has pointed out how false an opinion con- 
cerning “ Hamlet " might be held if no more were known of it 
than those incidents in the play which could be so easily 
turned to sensational account. An even more formidable 
collection could be culled from the pages of this novel—an 
explosion, a murder (neatly performed upon a lady in a red 
dress, we admit), a divorce and a rejected plan for divorce, a 
suicide committed in a private asylum by one criminal, and 
the accidental but opportune destruction of another by a 
bomb. 

Mr. Crawford is a clever writer who has made a name for 
himself, but, though his name is enough to ensure that in spite 
of such material the book is some way removed from the 
cheap sensational novel, we cannot feel that he has altogether 
escaped from the taint of sensationalism. He seems inclined 
to reverse the principle which Coleridge saw so constantly at 
work in Shakespeare—the preference of expectation to sur- 
prise. True, we are led from the beginning to misdoubt the 
publicly announced cause of Miss Bamberger's death, but we 
seein to be elaborately put on the wrong scent with regard to 
Mr. Van Torp by the girl's dying words, “ He did it;" by the 
Prima Donna's instinctive dread of Van Torp (never satisfac- 
torily explained) ; by the deaf child's action of horror on board 
ship. The love of startling effect for its own sake comes out 
again in Van Torp's meeting in London chambers with a 
beautiful lady in black velvet; and in the fact that the money 
relations existing between the two figure through the storv as 
a mystifying element and are explained only in the end pages, 
instead of being used as a help to the reader's understanding 
of the characters. The lady who thus makes her first appear- 
ance is described constantly as most like a beautiful thorough- 
bred (as though we should say the ploughed fields were the 
colour of good rich gravy), and as being " much too simple, 
primitive, and feminine" to stick at asking, in the right 
quarter, for the criminal in the asylum to be tortured secretly 
to insure confession of a crime that is shadowing Van Torp. 

The book does not hang fire. There is no lack of incident 
nor of characters. One of the best and most consistently 
drawn of these is the great financier Logotheti. Van Torp is 
interesting, but is never clearly grasped as a whole. The 
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Prima Donna “was two women . . . and each woman was 
complete in herself." This is worked out with a certain 
amount of convincingness, and the marriage with Logotheti 
may in the future bring about unification, but in the present 
volume the fact keeps the reader from any very near approach 
to the heroine. The German company and the manager with 
whom her singing brings her in contact are more slightly but 
well sketched. Some of them supply the most humanizing 
touches to the book. 


Bonaparte and the Consulate. By A. C. THIBAUDEAU. 
Translated and Edited by G. K. FORTESCUE, LL.D. 
With twelve Illustrations. (Methuen.) 

These Memoirs, one of fhe historical works of Thibaudeau, 
in his younger days an ardent revolutionist and during the 
Consulate a member of the Council of State, who lived to be 
a Senator under Napoleon III— present a remarkable picture 
of the genius displayed by Bonaparte as First Consul in 
government and legislation. Apart from their importance 
asrecording the observations of a well informed and acute 
politician on public affairs, and specially on the overthrow of 
the Opposition in the Tribunat and the Corps Législatif, and 
the steps which led to the Consulate for Life, they are full of 
personal interest; for they enable us to estimate, from Bona- 
parte's private conversations with the writer and from his 
utterances in the Council, the character of his mind and the 
greatness of his intellectual powers when applied to other than 
military topics or schemes of foreign conquest. Dr. Fortes- 
cue's translation is admirable: while adhering closely to the 
original, the only departure from it being a helpful rearrange- 
ment of matter, it is readable and idiomatic. Nor has he 
been less successful in fulfilling his editorial duties. That few 
are so well qualified to write on the domestic history of 
France during the revolutionary and Napoleonic periods is, 
doubtless, known to many of our readers, and if some are not 
already aware of it, they can learn it from this volume. His 
introduction, along with much else that is good, contains 
some valuable and suggestive remarks on the influence 
exercised by the Regicides—Thibaudeau was one of them— 
on the course of party politics; his notes tell us what we want 
to know and no more ; and we welcome a minute chronological 
table of events during the Consulate, the dates being given 
both according to the Gregorian and the Republican Calendar. 
We are glad to see that he hopes to follow up this book by a 
similar edition of Thibaudeau's “ Mémoires sur la Convention 
et le Directoire," “practically the only contemporary work 
of any authority on the history " from the publication of the 
Constitution of 1795 and the coup d'état of 1797. | Excellent, 
however, as he is as a translator, we should prefer having his 
editorial ability employed on the French text: nor can we 
imagine that those who desire to read Thibaudeau's “ Memoirs " 
would find it more difficult to read them in French than in 
a translation. 


The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. Translated 
from the Italian by T. W. ARNOLD, M.A., with a Prefa- 
tory Note by Dr. GUIDO BIAGI, and Illustrations in 
colours and tints from ancient MSS., frescoes, and other 
sources. (7s. 6d. net. Chatto & Windus.) 

There is perhaps no saint of the Church who has received 
homage from such various and mutually antagonistic schools 
of thought as St. Francis. He has, indeed, by a curious 
irony, been the source of much bitter controversy, and a 
wordy warfare has been waged for the possession of his peace- 
loving spirit. Each party, in its zest to claim a monopoly, 
has, consciously or unconsciously, emphasized certain aspects 
of his character and influence at the expense of others ; each 
has protested at the consequent distortion. Even historians 
of unimpeachable integrity have sometimes, in plucking up 
the weeds, left the ground a little too bare of herbage. There 
is a danger lest science in the zest of discovery should forget 
to clothe again in its temporal garments the spirit which it 
has attempted to lay bare. Psychology must shrink from 
admitting no excess, superstition, or seeming fraud which 
served to nourish or adorn— nay, even to warp--a human life ; 


and, on the Other hand, the faithful may find solace in re- 
flecting that only to fools will the awful rainbow seem less 
august because something of her woof and texture is known 
to us; nor is life a whit less worshipful because certain 
supposed signs of abounding spiritual health have had to 
rank with physical disease and disintegration. All visionaries 
and all hysterics have not moved the world: when “ destruc- 
tive" criticism has done its worst, the mystety of personality 
remains, the potency of genius and of an extraordinarily 
intense intuition of life. 

We agree with Dr. Guido Biagi, who contributes a brief 
preface to this volume, that the “ Fioretti” remain an unrivalled 
setting for the personality of St. Francis, and we welcome 
this pleasant edition; but they must be read in the original 
to be fully appreciated, for these exquisite flowerets of a lowly 
southern piety do not spring lightly again from our colder 
northern tongue, and for the tender diminutives of colloquial 
Italian we have no parallel. We shall not be thought lack- 
ing in appreciation for Prof. T. W. Arnold's admirable and 
now classical translation if we wish that the “ Fioretti” had 
had the good fortune to be rendered into English in the 
century of Berners and Malory or the translators of the Bible. 

Besides various better known illustrations, this volume re- 
produces for the first time several quaint scenes from the 
saint's life contained in a fourteenth-century parchment MS. 


Introduction to the Natural History of Language. 
By T. G. TUCKER. (10s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

We may briefly describe this volume as an attempt to bring 
Max Miiller’s " Science of Language” up to date—not that 
the treatment of the subject is in any way similar, but that 
the object of the two writers is the same, to present to the 
non-professional reader a general survey of the facts of modern 
philology. Asanexpositor Max Müller could not be surpassed, 
but in a nascent science fifty years is an zon, and he was, more- 
over,let and hindered by his esoteric German philosophy. Prof. 
Tucker, though he dates from the University of Melbourne, 
has kept well abreast of recent research, as is shown by the 
list of books consulted. Further, he does not philosophize. 
On the origin of language, that ignis fatuus of the philologist, 
tLere is not a word. For this we are grateful, but he might 
have told us something of infant speech, a region that the 
child-students have only recently explored, and of genders, 
that infant malady through which all languages have appar- 
ently passed. | 

The scheme of the work is as follows :—phonology ; writing 
and alphabets; classification, genealogical and morphological: 
general survey of languages of the world; Indo-European 
languages, original seat and diffusion ; phonetics; semantics 
or (as it is here called) semasiology. But these abbreviated 
headings of chapters convey but a very imperfect impression 
of the contents and scope. The work is no mere compilation, 
an ordered exposition of the latest views of the best authorities. 
Though Prof. Tucker contributes no new facts, yet throughout 
he exercises an independent judgment and draws his own 
inferences. Thus he shows how unsatisfactory is the traditional 
tripartite division of languages as isolating, agglutinative, and 
inflexional, and proposes in its stead a bifurcation into 
inorganic or positional and organic languages into subdivisions. 
On the moot question of the primitive Aryan centre, the author, 
who follows in the main J. Schmidt, seems to us to speak with 
more precision than the facts justify, and the diagram of 
intercepting ellipses on page 259 is " a mighty maze, though 
not without a plan." 

The style is simple and !ucid, never dull, though rarely lively, 
and though the author, warned, as he tells us, by Sayce, has 
steered clear of the Scylla of abstruse speculation, he has not 
always avoided the Charybdis of excessive detail. Who but 
the specialist (who is excluded from his purview) will care to 
master the sub-groups of the Turko-Tartaric and Dravidian 
families ? 


A Short History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the 
Great. By WALTER S. HETT, B.A. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 
This book was written because “there did not seem to be 
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a book of quite the right compass to suit boys reading for the 
higher certificate and similar examinations." If this gap 
exists, Mr. Hett should succeed in filling it. It is simple and 
short, vet within its three hundred pages it deals quite ade- 
quately for the purpose with the classical period of Greek 
history. The mistake made by most school historians is to load 
their books with, constitutional details and critical discussions 
which are quite useless for pupils who are not sure of the 
main facts of ancient history. It would be optimistic to 
assume that the great body of boys who enter for the higher 
certificate have already mastered those facts. The only fault, 
indeed, which could be found with this admirable little work 
is that here and there it might have been possible to suggest 
a simple geographical or strategical problem which would not 
be beyond the powers of the higher-form schoolboy. The 
question of how Xerxes blocked the Straits of Salamis might 
have been asked; or, it might have been pointed out that 
there was a difficulty as to the presence or absence of Persian 
cavalry at Marathon. But, in general, the method adopted, 
of taking the line of some good authority and stating it clearly 
without alternative versions, is certainly the right one for 
pupils at this stage, and Mr. Hett generally mentions where 
he departs from Herodotus. An adequate space is devoted 
to the beginnings of Greece, including an interesting summary 
of the evidence provided by recent archaology; and the 
author most wisely refrains from wasting much time and 
space over the reforms of Cleisthenes or the history of the 
Areopagus, matters which are only the cause of needless 
boredom to boys and girls alike. The book may be strongly 
recommended to all teachers who are on the look-out for a 
sensible Greek history written by a competent and practical 
authority. 


A Shakespeare Word-Book. By JOHN FOSTER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

We have been looking for this book for years and wonder- 
ing why publishers showered upon us texts and school 
editions of the several plays, most of them superfluities and 
never supplied so obvious a desideratum. Schmidt’s “ Lexi- 
con" has been. on Liddell and Scott; but it was compiled 
some forty years ago, and its philology is out of date. It is 
in two volumes, and it costs a guinea and a half. The pre- 
sent “ Word-Book," so the compiler tells us, has occupied the 
leisure of sixteen years, and it bears all the signs of ripeness— 
careful discrimination of meaning and apt illustration drawn 
from a wide range of literature. We have sampled it in 
various ways and not found it wanting. Thus, in running 
through the letter " M," we find two obvious blunders of the 
“ Globe Glossary " corrected. ‘‘ Malkin" is the diminutive of 
Matilda, not " a familiar name for Mary,” and “ magot-pie " is 
“ Margaret-pie," and has nothing to do with " magots." To 
assign to “ motion ” twenty different senses is to subtilize over- 
much. *“ Fever of the mad ” surely means febris insanorum, 
not " subst. delirium." In“ To play with mammets and to tilt 
with lips," the sense of “ dolls," " puppets " is inapplicable. 
" Mistress Mall's picture" needed a note. These are all 
the holes we can pick, and they are few and unimportant. 


Home Life in Italy. By LiNA Durr GORDON. 
(10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The opening chapters of this book might make the reader challenge 
its title as misleading, for all seems to centre round the home life of 
Enclish sojourners in an old Italian fortezza among the Carrara moun- 
tains. But these are a prelude to a series of delightful glimpses at the 
Italians themselves, their homes and habits in the villages and country 
round about. The marchese in his villa, the patriarchal household, 
well-to-do or come down in the world, the village schoolmistress, the 
village story-teller, the witch, the emigrant and his family, the children 
—these and others are pictured in words that have plenty of life in 
them. The book may be likened to a series of photographic snapshots, 
the points of view being chosen by an eye both sympathetic and 
artistic ; and those who take it up to pass some pleasant hours will 
not complain if it has no deeper unity than such a series, taken in one 
neighbourhood, would have. Here are two little sketches chosen at 
random. 

** After some useful Italian recipes comes a lesson of economy taught 


. against the obtrusive **journalese." 


even by the Englishwoman to her Italian cook. ‘Padrone mia,’ she 
said, * there has been a positive miracle—the water from those chicken 
bones has turned into a Jelly ; one could stand on it. I begin to think 
the English people are more intelligent than we are.' 

** * Oh ! Mariannina,’ I exclaimed, overcome with modesty. 

«t Ma si; and another reason has struck me—the habit you have 
of hanging meat. Here we eat it as hard as a leather boot.’ ' 


At the close of a country fair :— 


* One door of the trattoria gave out on to the crowded street of 
booths, the other opened exactly opposite on to a short flight of 
marble steps leading up to a vine arbour, where more tables were laid. 
For a moment the figure of a priest paused at the top of the stairs, and 
looked down upon the feasters. He was the owner of the wine barrels. 
As the evening closed in, the room became more crowded, and the 
wine flowed like a river. 

** * It has been a splendid day for Don Michele," remarked Dante 
the tinker, ‘his wine is good.’ The babble of voices, the sound of 
a hand organ, the lowing of cattle followed us far down the road on 
our way home, and then, at a turn, the silence of the mountains fell 
around us, and we watched the flush of sunset sweep across the 
Carrara peaks, while the villages in the valley grew dim and shadow- 
less.” 


The photographs in the book are excellent, the illustrations vary in 
merit. Adelina looks in the picture so much dwarfed as to be de- 
formed instead of graceful, but the emigrant’s wife and the peasant are 
both striking pictures. There is a misprint on page 159 of ‘‘ sowing” 
for **sewing"; and Mr. Warde Fowler’s name twice appears as 
** Warren." 


Sex Equality: A Solution of the Woman Problem. By EMMET 
DuNsMoRE, M.D. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 

In the beginning there was neither male nor female ; in the new 
millennium there will, it is true, still be distinction of sex, but the female 
will in every respect be the equal of the male—physically, intellectually, 
socially, and politically. Such is the thesis that an American doctor 
has undertaken to establish in a popular form. There are portraits of 
twenty-three famous women and two men — Charles Darwin and 
Herbert Spencer. The present inferiority of women, as far as it 


. exists, is wholly due to environment and heredity; there is no con- 


stitutional difference between maleness and femaleness. We must be 
content to state the thesis without arguing for or against it. The 
woman of the future will be a bread-winner equally with the man; 
when both are earning wages earlier marriages will result and the fear 
of race suicide will disappear. ‘‘ The strong, healthy, and vigorous 
mother, skilled in some trade or profession by which she might earn 
as much or even more than her husband, has time to give her child 
an ample caressing, to look into the adequacy of its care, and then 
leave for the day to engage in lucrative employment . . . and return 
in the evening to take up domestic duties . . . to engage her husband 
with interesting or intellectual conversation and make hereself attrac- 
tive." Among Dr. Dunsmore's antetypes of the ideal woman are 
Catherine II. of Russia and George Sand (though it is hinted that 
neither was a strict monogamist), and the Rev. Mary B. Eddy, who 
made a million dollars in seven years by faith healing. How the 
environment of maternity and its concomitant disabilities are to be 
disposed of we are not told. There are some interesting speculations, 
but the book is too much an affair of scissors and paste. 


France of the French. By E. HARRISON BARKER. 
(6s. net. Sir Isaac Pitman.) 

Mr. Barker has been for some years a British Vice-Consul in France, 
and for thirty years he was on the staff of Galignani and the Paris 
correspondent of various London papers. He has thus enjoyed ample 
opportunities of studying the French people, and he writes of what he 
knows. The press, the theatre, the Salon, the Chamber, the book- 
stall—these, in the order given, are his chief topics. He sticks to 
the individual, and rarely attempts to generalize, never to philosophize. 
It is not with Tocqueville’s ** Democracy in America,” but with Taine's 
** Notes on England,” that the book must be compared. Many of the 
sketches of public men— politicians, publicists, artists, and writers—are 
excellent, but we miss the personal note that makes Taine's diaries 
and letters so delightful, or, to take a closer parallel, in Mr. Hamerton's 
* Biographies and Studies of French Life." Education is only in- 
cidentally mentioned, and we miss a chapter corresponding to Des- 
molins or Max Leclerc. The book is illustrated by some excellent 
photographs of leading Frenchmen—M M. Fallicres, Rostand, Anatole 
France, Rodin, &c. We cannot, at parting, forbear a mild protest 
Mr. Barker has to tell us that 
Pierre Curie was run over and killed by a wagon, and he takes thirteen 
lines to do it. ** His mind being, doubtless, absorbed by the problems 
of the new science which he has presented in all the nakedness of its 
birth to the world, he overlooked the trivial daily need . . . an- 
nihilated by a little brute force." 


Select Epigrams of Martial, Edited by EDWIN Post. (6s.6d. Ginn.) 
. This is a striking example of the painstaking thoroughness of 
Amcrican scholarship. There is not an epigram, not a word which 
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presents the least difficulty, that is not fully explained or commented on, 
The General Index occupies 47, and the Index of Passages Cited 13, 
pages. The only question that arises is cz bono? not as the phrase is 
vulgarly misused, for such an honest piece of work is well worth doing ; 
hut whether the critical appendix can be of any use to the pupil who 
needs to be told that the nightingale’s song has many tones, and that 
Mantua owes its fame to the fact that Vergil was born in the neigh- 
oourhood. 


“Historical Geography of the British Colonies.” —Vol. V. : Canada. 
Part II. : Historical. By H. E. EGERTON. 

Mr. Egerton, in this volume, deals with the history of Canada from 
the time of the English Conquest, leaving the geography to be dealt 
with by another writer. The author has done his work in a painstaking 
and accurate manner, and his care to be scrupulously impartial is clear 
on every paye. We cannot say, however, that he possesses an attractive 
style or that he has caught much of the romance of Canadian history. 
His book smacks too much of the midnight lamp. It may be described 
as an indoor book on an out-of-door subject. For the story of Canada 
ever since the Conquest is essentially an open-air story. Its great 
features are the battle of men against Nature, the slow conquest of vast 
areas of forest and wilderness, and the building up and consolidation of 
a people spread over thousands of miles of wilderness. Of this Mr. 
Egerton gives us too little and of the somewhat parochial party politics 
of Canada too much. We would, for instance, gladly sacrifice a good 
deal of his account of the political difficulties which beset the making 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway for a fuller account of the engineering 
dificulties ; but it is ever the vice of writers on modern history to think 
that it is on the politicians, who are as often as not merely the flies on 
the wheel, that the eyes of the universe are concentrated. The best 
chapters in the book are those deaung with the latest era in Canadian 
history. The account of the relations of Canada with the United 
States is lucid and instructive, and the author shows us very clearly how 
strong are the bonds of trade which have drawn and still are drawing 
the two countries together, and how pressing has been at times the 
temptation of the British colony to throw herself into the arms of the 
Republic. The chapter also on the relations between the central and 
provincial authorities will repay perusal by the student of constitutional 
history, but it would have been more informing if a clear summary of 
the contents of the British North America Act had been given. 


The Call of the Homeland. A Collection of English Verse. Selected 
and arranged by R. P. Scorr and KATH. T. WALLAS. Book L., 
Book II. (Each 1s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

This is a new ** Lyra Heroica” ; but it differs both in classification 
and contents from the numerous collections of patriotic poems that 
have recently appeared. It seeks, in the words of the preface, to 
illustrate a larger conception of patriotism—** the beauty of life and 
death, the joy of service, the universal message of earth and sky." 
We begin with historical poems, arranged not by date of composition, 
but by order of events; but the longest section in Book I. is ** The 
Changing Year,” and in Book II. ** English Countryside." We hail 
this reaction from I[enley’s ** Heroics" (good as they were) and Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s brass-band music. The editors are to be con- 
gratulated on surmounting the difficulties of copyright, and so giving 
us the best of living or recently deceased poets. Wordsworth, as is 
natural, heads the list with twelve poems; next come Tennyson, 
R. L. Stevenson, and Mr. Henry Newbolt (to whom the volumes are 
dedicated) with ten each; Browning, Kingsley, and Mr. William 
Watson have each seven; Herrick and Matthew Arnold six. The 
great majority of the authors appear in single specimens. The get- 
up of the volumes is most attractive and the price brings them well 
within the range of class books ; but we wish that Dr. Scott had 
given some hints as to the classes for which they are intended and 
how they should be used. Contemplative poems can appeal only to 
the highest forms, and the love of scenery is a later growth. Notes 
there are none, and even grown-ups (some of them) will fail to re- 
cognize under ‘‘ Ionicus ” the late William Johnson or know the mean- 
ing of a ** Wacht-a-bitje." > But it is not a paradox to say that the 
worse an afithology is for schools the better it is for adults. We are 
grateful to the editors for introducing us to new poems, most of them 
deserving to be known. We could, indeed, well have forgone some 
of our colonists in favour of the best American poets, of whom Long- 
fellow is not a rcpresentative— Walt Whitman, O. W. Holmes, Lowell, 
Whittier. Percival Gibbon's answer, ‘‘Oh, to be in Africa!” in 
Book I., to Browning's *' Oh, to be in England !" in Book IL, is a 
feeble production, and so is ‘*Chalvey "—Aan obvious echo of Tenny- 
son's ** Brook.” Under ** Compatriots " we have Burbadge and George 
Odger; but we miss Scott's famous lines on Fox and Pitt and Tenny- 
son's epitaphs on Franklin and Gordon. We have five lyrics on ‘‘ Sea 
ad ; but Wordsworth's ** Two Voices are there" is not amongst 

em. 

** Not care to live while English homes 
Nestle in English trees, 
And England's trident-sceptre roams 
Her territorial seas ”’ 


is almost a solitary instance of the smug patriotism and music-hall 


melodies that the ** Homeland "' seeks to correct. 
the misses and not the hits. 


Wordsworth: an Introduction to his Life and Works. 
By CATHERINE PUNCH. (is. net. Allman.) 

This little book attempts much in its 120 pages. It is not quite 
clear to what class of readers it is addressed amongst those ‘‘ who have 
not yet attained to any great knowledge of, or admiration for” the 
poet, whether to young pupils or older teachers ; to the latter, perhaps, 
it seems most suited, and should give some welcome help, both to 
their reading and teaching. The chapters, both on the Life and 
Works, are illustrated throughout by quotations of considerable length 
from the poems. Twenty-nine pages go to a detailed analysis of 
** Peter Bell." Lack of space may account for the somewhat dogmatic 
tone of some of the judgments passed, and for the scantiness of quota- 
tions showing the poet’s relation to his sister. The side of Words- 
worth’s nature shown in the lines ‘‘ Within our happy castle there 
dwelt one," and in the sonnet on the setting star, is untouched upon. 


A First Book in English Literature. Part IV., from Beaumont and 
Fletcher to Dryden. By C. L. THOMSON. (2s. 61. H. Marshall.) 
Part IV. carries on successfully the excellent scheme of this series, 

to treat only of the great names in English literature and to give full 
illustrative extracts. As the stream descends and broadens the task 
of selection becomes harder, and it would be easy for any critic to 
point out what in his judgment are serious omissions. But it is at 
once pleasanter and fairer to recognize the full and satisfactory treat- 
ment of the writers chosen. Milton, Bunyan, and Dryden have each 
a chapter. Miss Thomson has lightened her craft by throwing over- 
board the philosophers Hobbes, Locke, &c., and for other intelligible 
reasons the dramatists of the Restoration are taboo. In treating of 
the post-Shakespearean damatists, she is perhaps too much inclined to 
accept Mr. Swinburne's extravagant estimate, and she hardly does 
justice to Milton's prose. There are others besides professed students 
of literature who read the ‘‘ Defensio ” and the letter to Hartlib. The 
illustrations, title-pages, and portraits are a new and pleasing feature. 


The King’s English. Abridged for School Use. (1s. 6d. Clarendon 
Press.) 

We are glad to see this admirable volume in a form and at a price 
which wilk ensure its use in schools. Every sixth-form boy should 
possess a copy, and if the master enforced its precepts by referring to 
it in the correction of essays, he would find at the end of the year a 
marked improvement in style and correctness of language. 


Shakespeare's Complete Sonnets. 


We have marked 


A new arrangement, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by C. M. WarsH. (Ss. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

Yet another edition of the Sonnets! It differs from its forerunners 
in taking for its motto, ** All that we know is, nothing can be known." 
The sonnets are grouped in eight sections, according to subject ; but, 
even then, we are left in doubt whether several are addressed to a man 
or woman. We agree with Mr. Walsh that, except in the improbable 
event of fresh documentary evidence, the problem of ** W. H." is in- 
soluble. Not so the psychological puzzle. In this sense Shakespeare 
still “abides our question." We cannot say that the present edition 
throws any new light, nor do the notes help much in the elucidation of 
verbal difficulties, which are numerous. Far more help in this direc- 
tion is to be gained from the recent translation of M. Charles Garnier, 
a work apparently unknown to the editor. 


A Simple Story. By Mrs. INCHBALD. With an Introduction by 
G. L. STRACHEY. (2s. 6d. net. H. Frowde.) 
** A Simple Story" is well worth reprinting, and we have been 
tempted to re-read in this pretty little volume, with mingled interest 


. and amusement, a tragi-comedy which, we confess, had lelt but a faint 


impression, Mr. Strachey tells us all that can be known about the 
authoress. We must enter a protest against the obiter dictum that 
Thackeray's style is ‘‘ mere ornament.” 


The Englishman's Yearbook and Directory, 1909. 
(2s. 6d. net. A. & C. Black.) 

This useful and singularly cheap annual continues to flourish. The 
militant movement for women’s suffrage is blessed without reserve. 
Miss Burstall contributes a useful article on the present condition of 
secondary education for girls. The address of the defunct Teachers’ 
Registration Council should have been deleted. Miss Latham has 
ceased to be head of St. Mary's College, Paddington. Nom de fume 
for a racing lady is a double solecism. By an unlucky misprint the 
present salaries of mistresses are stated to be quite commensurate 
(read ** incommensurate ’’) with their attainments. 


Whos Who, 1909. (10s. net. A. & C. Black.) 

This living autobiographical dictionary has become a necessity of 
life; but, if it grows in bulk at its present rate, we shall have to 
transfer it from our writing-table to the bookshelf. This year there is 
an addition of 235 pages. The first page suggests one curtailment that 
might be effected without great loss. Prof. Abbe has over a column, 
giving titles of articles and papers contributed to learned societies. In 
a few cases the editor has used his blue pencil, and we miss the gems 
of former editions—'' she recommenced her literary. labours and in 
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fifteen months produced Boy." Among distinguished educationists, 
we miss the names of D. G. Dakyns, H. W. Eve, F. C. Kitchener. 


Messrs. John Davis send us a specimen case of Laurir’s Life 
Histories of injurious insects and butterflies and moths (6s.). Each 
case is 6x 6 inches, glazed on both sides. In the one before us we 
have the lackey moth in all the stages from ovum to imago, with a 
twig of the tree on which the caterpillar is feeding. There are eighty- 
five cases, and any ''Life History” will be sent for inspection on 
application to 13 Paternoster Row. 


Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome, & Co. send us their Photographic 
Exposure Record for 1909—a most convenient pocket diary for the 
photographer. 


Messrs. Woolley, Manchester, send us their Scientists Pocket Book 
and Diary for 1909 (1s.). The scientist is a strict Sabbatarian, and has 
no engagements on the Sunday. Has much useful information in a 
small compass. 


Messrs. Hanfstaengl send us Nos. 3 and 4 of their Scholars’ Cartoons 
—'' King Arthur's Knights departing from Camelot for the Holy 
Grail” and **The Canterbury Pilgrims"—both by Walter Crane. 
The composition is pleasing, and the colours quiet and harmonious. 
In the second all Chaucer's characters are distinct and easily identified. 


Messrs. George Philips’ Mature Calendar for 1909 (6d. net) is con- 
trived to hang on the wall of the classroom or study. Each month has 
a page — notes of animal life, plant life, and the garden, together with a 
brief essay on some point of natural history. It is the most useful 
hanging calendar we have seen. 


McDougall’s Housewifery Notebook (1s. 3d. net) is a stout volume 
with cut-through headings—Cookery, Laundry, Housewifery, News- 
paper Recipes, and Needlework. It is intended for girls’ schools and 
evening classes. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


A Fowl. By J. W. Hurst. (6s. A. & C. Black.)—This year we 
have another delightful addition to ** Animal Autobiographies "—O0ne of 
the best series of Nature books that have appeared in England. Mr. 
Hurst has succeeded in endowing his heroine with a great deal of 
individuality, while he has avoided giving her any unnatural amount 
of cleverness. Perhaps the best piece of work in the book is the 
description of a poultry show from a hen’s point of view. We get 
quite attached to ** Old Speshul,” the Dorking hen, and are sorry to 
leave her when the book is done. Mr. Stewart and Maud Scrivener 
have both contributed some excellent illustrations ; but, if comparison 
is made, we should say that Mr. Stewart’s had been more successfully 
reproduced. 

* Peeps at Many Lands."— The World. By Ascorr R. Hops. 
(A. & C. Black.)— The thirty-seven full-page illustrations in colour are 
the roin de repère of this volume, which concludes and summarizes the 
** Peeps at Many Lands Series." Many of them are by distinguished 
artists : Herbert Marshall, Norman Hardy, J. H. Bacon, and some 
to us unknown have done excellent work—e.g., Captain St. Leger's 
** Crossing a Drift." To write the accompanying letterpress that 
children will read when they have looked at the pictures needs an 
uncommon combination of qualities : wide geographical knowledge and 
the power to tell a simple story. Ascott Hope is by profession a boys’ 
novelist, and under ‘‘ Amusements” we find (or ought to find in 
WhAo's Who) **globe-trotting." Boys and girls, we warrant, will read 
him. We have detected one vulnerable point in the polymath. Ascott 
Hope is no climber. He is ignorant of medial moraines and he re- 
peats the legend of the chamois hunter, who glues himself to*the 
slippery rocks by his bleeding toes. 

The Unlucky Family. By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. (6s. 
Smith, Elder.)—This is a delightful pantomime, full of rollicking 
fun which never flags. Mrs. de la Pasture’s experiences as a playwright 
have stood her in good stead. Mr. E. T. Reed’s illustrations are as 
good as the letterpress; but he has not quite caught the author’s 
humour. Her Duke is mad enough in all conscience ; but he does not 
walk abroad in ermine and coronet. That is the Duke of ** Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

Echoes from the Oxford Magazine. (2s. 6d. net. H. Frowde.)— 
This scholarly volume may seem misplaced among gift-books which are 
mostly for youth ; but New Year presents are not all on one side, and 
the young person could find no more acceptable tribute for a reverend 
senior who has any tincture of letters. Here are the old favourites that we 
know by heart—‘‘ Caliban upon Rudiments,” the ** Belisarius Newdi- 
gate,” Arthur Sidgwick’s iambics on tobacco, the D.T. Fabula (the 
defunct Browning Society), and the unsigned * Aut A.D.G. aut 
diabolus)— 

** Sed subtilitas jocorum 
Nunquam penetrat Scotorum 
Cerebrum caueidicorum.? 


Salvage. By OWEN SEAMAN. (3s. 6d. net. Constable.)—In an antho- 
logy of contemporary vers d'occasron there are two living humorists 
whom we should rank above Mr. Owen Seaman, but there is none, in 
our judgment, who could so well stand the test of a collected edition. 
None possesses in a like degree 


** The art of being funny, 
Funny once a week." 


If we were asked to define in a word his special quality, we should 
answer, polish. His rhythm never halts, his rhymes are unhackneyed 
and pat. He is not above using slang, but his is the slang of the draw- 
ing room, not of the music hall. His satire is keen—Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Birrell, Mr. Al red Austin, all are hit—but he is never spiteful. 
He poses as an eldeily Tory who believes we are all going, or gone, to 
the dogs ; but this is the true satiric vein, the temper of Aristophanes, 
Juvenal, and Swift. Unlike these, Mr. Seaman has not a line that 
could offend the most prudish of old maids. 


The White Trail, By ALEX. MACDONALD. (6s. Blackie. )—This 
is a capita] story of adventure, and the scene is laid in that never-fail- 
ing centre of romance, Klondike. A Scotch lad and his mother have 
invented a new process which yields a good return from otherwise 
refractory ore. The machinery is stolen e route, but, after enduring 
the rigours of two journeys in an Arctic winter, itis recovered, and used 
successfully. Mr. Macdonald’s knowledge of the Klondike makes the 
whole story realistic and attractive. We do not know if Mr. Rainey 
also is a Klondiker, but the illustrations possess the rare merit ot 
being true in detail to the scenes they represent. 

The Jungle Book, By RUDYARD KIPLING. (5s. Macmillan. )— 
This is a new edition in large type, with sixteen illustrations in colour 
by Maurice and Edward Detmold. It is no easy task to illustrate 
* The Jungle Book," but these pictures are exactly in keeping with 
the stories. and many are quite excellent in drawing and effect. The 
most striking of ail is ** Kaa the Python," his gleaming coils and 
menacing head shown against a background of ruined wall and the 
night ‘mists streaked with mo nlight. Bagheera, too, is most 1m- 
pressive as he sits and talks with Mowgli, while the ** Village Club” 
makes a charming picture. The monkeys are less satisfactory, but 
there are many other successful pictures. 

Sir Sleep Awake and his Brother. By GRACE I. WITHAM. 
(2s. 6d. Blackie.)—Boys will find plenty to interest them in this story. 
As a fact, we hear more of the doings of the two little pages than 
of their masters, and most of their adventures are the outcome of a 
misunderstanding between the brothers, which causes one to go ofi 
towards Spain and one to the Holy Land. Any way, there is no lack 
of incident, and they all return in time to hear of King John's death 
and assist at the crowning of his little son. One or two of the illus- 
trations come out very well. 

Rivals and Chums. By KENT Carr. (3s. 6d. W. & R. Cham- 
bers.)—4A school story, in which the interest is well sustained. Chandos 
is rather too much of an Admirable Crichton, and one hardly sees 
why he should not have chosen to use his undoubted powers in many 
games at an earlier stage to gain influence and popularity. Amos is 
amusing, but his tackling of the Doctor is too wildly impossible. 
Buttercup and some of the other juniors are quite entertaining. Why, 
by the way, should the Doctor introduce his fancée as Lady Stanford ? 

A Boy and a Secret. By RAYMOND JACBERNS. (3s. 6d. W. & 
R. Chambers.)—The twin boy and girl who take the chief place in the 
story are distinctly what nurses would call ‘‘limbs,” being as mis- 
chievous as any children could well be and, without doubt, tou many for 
teachers and servants alike. The advent of a next-door neighbour who 
is involved in mystery gives them a fine opportunity for all sorts of 
imaginings which they turn to the best account. They are at least 
ready to suffer—to a considerable amount—for their convictions, and 
their piteous plight at the end of the story saves them from any 
unpleasant consequences of their latest. performance. Some of the 
illustrations are good, though the style is mannered, and we should be 
glad to see Joy for once without such immaculate ribbon ties across 
her hair. . 

The Enchanted Egg. By HAROLD AVERY. (Is. 6d. Nelson.)— 
This makes an amusing little story, for the appearances and disappear- 
ances of the egg are quite unaccountable—till they are explained. 
The unnatural part lics rather with the ordering of the silver bowl on 
the strength of such an unknown quantity as the value of Angus’s 
** find.” 

Holiday House and Ridges Row. By MARY BALDWIN. (6s. W.& R. 
Chambers.)—This is a well meant effort to combine a great deal o! 
information about Old London with a story, and we are not sure that 
we should not have preferred the ingredients separate instead of mixed. 
The story part is often amusing. though extremely improbable, but the 
amount of instruction imparted in the Sunny Walks is ratner over- 
whelming. At the same time, a great deal of the bygone history of 
London is most interesting, and many people may have their attention 
called by this book to vanishing places of note before it is too late. 
There are numerous illustrations in colour of the Charterhouse, 
Chris's Hospital, Grey Coat Hospital, &c., and also, in black and 
white, of curious monuments, ironwork, andvother things} 
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The Girl's Realm. Annual Volume. (8s. Cassell.) — The girl's 
realm is a vast one, and seems to be more comprehensively treated 
in each succeeding volume—work and play, manners and morals, your 
own business and every one else's, fact and fiction, all find a place in 
these pages. If you know little of “the Girl of the Period” at the 
beginning, you certainly ought to be quite as fait with her and her 
occupations by the end. ‘There are useful hints on many domestic 
matters and a large number of illustrations. 

The Five Macleods. By CHRISTINA Gowans WHYTE. (6s. Henry 
Frowde and Hudder & Stoughton.)— This is nota wildly exciting story, 
dealing chiefly with the everyday actions, the likes and dislikes of the resi- 
dents in a small Scotch village, varied by an accident or two. We get a 
fairly clear idea of tne characters of the Macleods and of Polly Hodge. 
Madeline, the heiress presumptive of Donavon, is rather a shadowy 
person and not particularly pleasing, though she seems to have a great 
attraction for the other characters in the story. Miss Whyte writes 
easily and pleasantly, but some of the Americanisms sound oddly from 
the lips of Scotch girls. There are eight coloured illustrations. 

The Peace of the Church. By Mary H. DEBENHAM. (National 
Society.)—4A volume of short stories illustrating different times in the 
Church’s history and her influence on very different people. They are 
all well and simply written, and ‘‘ The Beating of the Bounds,” a story 
of George Herbert and his work, is specially attractive. 

Blown out to Sea. By W. CHAS. METCALFE. (3s.6d. S.P.C.K.) 
—We have here some exciting incidents in the lives of two schoolboys 
who, having broken rules and gone out in a sailing boat, get blown out 
'o sea and pass through many adventures before they are restored to 
the parents who have given them up for lost. The narrator, Philip 
Ismay, is a bit of a prig, but plays his part manfully in various en- 
counters with Chinese pirates, when he and his companions narrowly 
escape being wiped out altogether. 

Lord of the Seas. By HERBERT STRANG. (2s. 6d. Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton.)—An excellent pendant to ** The King of 
the Air," which it so far resembles that there is a benevolent and slightly 
eccentric millionaire, with a rising engineering genius working for 
him; while the introduction! of our former friend Herr Schwab, who 
clings amid all dauger and difficulties to his copies of Schlagintwert’s 
catalogues, makes us feel familiar with the personnel at once. Thesub- 
marine, if not quite so dramatic as the airship, makes a fine centre for 
the story, which will be eagerly devoured by those who are fortunate 
enough to come across it. The anemone is as creepy as Victor Hugo’s 
cuttlehsh. There are four coloured illustrations. 

Bridget of all Work. By WiNiFRED M. Letts. (5s. Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)—This story is full of wild im- 
probabilities, and the reader must just be content to accept things as 
they come and not trouble as to their being possible: taken in this 
way, the story is really interesting. Bridget is such a good soul, so 
simple and sincere, that no one can help liking her and rejoicing that 
in the end she finds herself in the haven where she would be—not a 
haven of rest by any means, but a life of exertion and anxiety shared 
by the man she loves. The illustrations do her scant justice, even 
though they give her bright red hair, which is so much prettier than 
sandy. There is an absurd misprint where Jeremy, in applauding his 
aunt's speech, says ** Here, here !”’ 

Rolf the Rebel, by Bessie MARCHANT (2s., S.P.C.K.), is the 
account of some startlirig passages in the life of a young Englishman 
who, being saved after shipwreck by a vessel bound for Havana, is 
landed on Cuban territory and involved in the insurrection headed by 
Ycado Baneza against the Spaniards. After many ups and downs of 
fortune, he escapes with his wounded and defeated chief to Jamaica. 
Rolf appears to join very willingly in the insurrection; but, finding 
that the remnants of the rebel army desire to appoint him their general 
and make a further bid for liberty, he hastily arranges to work his way 
home in a liner. 

Mid Clash ef Swords. By GEORGE SURREY. (5s. Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton.)— Wilfrid Salkeld was born and bred in 
troubled times. He came of a fighting stock and inherited to the full 
the strength and endurance which had made his forbears welcome 
allies in their own country and swordsmen well worth their pay in the 
incessant continental wars which were going on in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century. Strife of some sort was the breath of life to 
Wilfrid, and he was incessantly engaged in deadly encounters — now 
with German mercenaries, now with brigands, and now wresting the 
prize for dexterity in arms from scowling Italians who, if they were 
worsted, hired a bravo to stab their enemy in the back. Having made 
Florence toe hot to hold him, he quits the service of Giuliano de’ Medici 
and starts for Rome, reaching it just in time to take some part in the 
attempted defence of the city against Bourbon's army. It seems but 
a poor return for Benvenuto Cellini's help that Wilfrid should tell 
Marini that the priceless dagger Wilfrid took from him is in Cellini's 
charge. "With this exception Wilfrid makes a fine hero, and boys will 
delight in this spirited account of his achievements. The book is well 
illustrated in colour. 

In Texas with Davy Crockett. By Everett McNEIL. (5s. 
W. & R. Chambers.)—To be anywhere with Davy Crockett would 
necessarily mean plenty of sport and excitement, but at this particular 
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point in his career it meant also taking part in the revolt of Texas 
against the cruelty and oppression of Mexico under the presidency of 
Santa Anna. The story covers three months or so in the lives of two 
boys who share many adventures with Davy Crockett, and, narrowly 
escaping torture and death at the hands of a singularly objectionable 
“ greaser," they serve under Sam Houston in the final victory which 
avenged the massacre at the Alamo and the treachery at Goliad. | 

Messrs. Macmillan are issuing a most attractive little edition of 
Thackeray’s ** The Rose and the Ring” at ts. Though the volume 1s 
small, the print is large and clear, and we are delighted to see again the 
old familiar illustrations. It was a happy thought to place Gruffanuft 
in guise of a knocker on the outside. 

Things Seen in China. By J. R. Cuirtry. (2s. Seeley & Co.)— 
This is a dainty littie volume, with a large number of photographic: 
illustrations. Most of these are excellent, showing picturesque scenes 
and buildings, beautiful carved work, and objects of interest —from 
temples to street-sellers of tea. The letterpress gives an account of 
many quaint Chinese manners and customs, some of which must be 
anything but pleasant to undergo. It deals with family, social, busi- 
ness, artistic, and religious life. 

The Good Sword Belgarde. By A. C. Curtis. (5s. Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton.)—Arnold Gyffard, who is the hero of this 
story, succeeds :in almost his first passage of arms in xilling his 
opponent, and becomes owner of the good sword Belgarde, which, 
having been fashioned by a holy hermit, blessed by a bishop, and first 
used in a Crusade, possesses almost magical virtue and brings good 
fortune to the wearer as long as he is honourable and true. Arnold 
is page to Sir Philip Daubeney, who, when the story opens, is on his 
way to join de Burgh in his defence of Dover Castle against Prince 
Lewis of France, who was invited over by the English barons to oppose 
King John. The siege is described with spirit, and Arnold has his fill 
of fighting on land before taking part in the great sea-fight with the 
French, when de Burgh and Daubeney inflict such a signal defeat on. 
Courtenay and Eustace the Monk that Prince Lewis's chance for the 
crown of England is over for good. Some of the coloured illustra- 
tions are very effective. | . 

Janie Christmas. By M. BRAMSTON. (Is. 6d. National Society.): 
—A prettily told story of the bringing up of a little motherless child. 
who more than repays the kindness shown her by her foster parents. 
It is not quite apparent, except for the purposes of the story, why Mrs. 
Simpson should have such a spite against the girl, since she did nct 
wish her son to keep company with Janie, who obligingly preferred 
some one else. 

Sonny Sahib. By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. (3s. 6d. Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)— This is the story of a little 
English boy saved as a baby from the massacre of Cawnpore by his. 
ayah and her husband and brought up by them till he is seven years 
old, when he is taken to a Maharajah’s palace to be companion to his. 
little son. The ayah follows him, and his life is happy enough, es- 
pecially after an English medical missionary comes to live in the city 
and teaches him many things. Dr. Roberts’s teaching bears good 
fruit when Sonny is at last restored to the father who believed him. 
dead. The boy is described in a simple and natural way, and the story, 
slight as it is, gives quite a good picture of Indian life. It is prettily 
bound, and has several coloured illustrations—those of Tooni are tie: 
best. 


BOOKS. OF THE MONTH. 


Annuals. 


Sport and Athletics in 1908. Chapman & Hall, ss. net. 
[An annual Register giving the result, up to November, of all 
the important events in athletic games and every form of sport. ] 
Who's Who, 1909. 10s. net.— Writers! and Artists’ Yearbook, 1909.. 
Is. net. —Who's Who Yearbook, 1909. 1s. net.—Englishwomen’s 
Yearbook and Directory, 1909. A. & C. Black, 2s. 6d. net. 
[See Reviews. ] 


Biography. 
Life of Sir Isaac Pitman, Inventor of Phonography. By Alfred Baker. 
Pitman, 7s. 6d. 
English Men of Letters: William Morris. 
millan, 2s. net. 
Clara Wenckebach, Pioneer. By Margaretta Müller. Ginn & Co., 6s. 
[Particulars of a Frisian Girl who became a professor in Welles- 
ley University. ] 


By Alfred Noyes. Mac- 


Book-keeping. 
Student’s Complete Commercial Book-keeping. By Arthur Field- 
hous&. Fourth Edition. Leeds: Bean & Son, 4s. 
[This edition has been revised and enlarged. 
papers, fully worked out, are a useful addition j 
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The A B C of Book-keeping. 
"ans, 2s. 
[A successful attempt to combine some utilitarian instruction 
with a genuine mental gymnastic.] 


By Lawrence R. Dicksee. Zong- 


Children’s Books. 


How, When, and Where; or, Little Things and their Travels. 
H. Frowde, Ys. 6d. net. 

[The life history of a grain of corn, a silk sash, and a toy soldier 
is told in nursery rimes not unworthy of Anne Taylor. The 
anonymous poet has succeeded in a task where failures are too 
common.] 

(1) Bird Twitterings. By Alton Towers. 
Dy H. M. Hoare. Fisker Unwin, 15. 

(Birds tell their own story in simple prose. 
illustrations in colours.] 

Lord of the Seas: A Story of a Submarine. 
H. Frowide, 25. 6d. 

The Story of Sonny Sahib. 
colour by A. E. Jackson. 

Babies of all Nations. 
H. Frowde, 3s. 6d. 

[A pretty infants’ book, with pleasant doggerel. African babies 
are innocent of loin-cloths. ] 


(2) Grandfather Seagull. 
There are full-page 
By Herbert Strang. 
By Mrs. Everard Coates. Illustrated in 


H. Frowde, 3s. 6d. net 
By Mary Byrn. Pictured by Nora C. Petterick. 


Classics. 


Caesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. Translated into English 
by T. Rice Holmes. — Macmit/as, 4s. 6d. net. 

[A natural and welcome sequel to Dr. Holmes's great work, 
** Caesar's Conquest of Gaul."'] 

A. Scheindler's Lateinische Schulgrammatik. 
Williams & Norgate, 2s. 8d. 

[Worth consulting by classical masters, though he would be a 
bold man who introduced it on a modern side. ] 
Selected Epigrams of Martial. Edited by Edwin Post. 

[See Keviews. ] 

Herodoti Historiae. Lib. I.-IV. and V.-IX. Edited by Charles 
Hude. Paper, 4s. : cloth, 4s. 6d. each volume; the two vols. 
together, on India paper, 12s. 6d. Clarendon Press. 

[The editor of the two latest volumes of the Oxford Classical 
Texts has had the invaluable assistance of Wilamowitz- Móllen- 
dorff and Theodor Gomperz.] 

The Sylvae of Statius. Translated by D. A. Slater. 
verstty Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Institutes of Gaius (Extracts). The Digest and Title, XLV., r. 
Translated by J. Graham Trapnell. (New Classical Library.) 
Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d. net. 

Plato: Apology of Socrates and Crito. Edited by Louis Dyer. 
cu by T. D. Seymour, with a Vocabulary. Ginn & Co., 
s. 6d. 

[The new edition contains, in addition, extracts from the 
Phaedo, Symposium, and Xenophon’s Memorabilia. The editor’s 
lamented death prevented him from adding the final touches.] 

Anthropology and the Classics. Six Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford by A. J. Evans, A. Lang, Gilbert Murray, 
2: N. Jevons, J. L. Myres, W. Warde Foster. Clarendon Press, 
s. net. 

"The Republic of Plato. Translated by B. Jowett.—Hesiod. Trans- 
lated by A. W. Mair. Clarendon Press, each vol. 3s 6d. net. 

[The ‘‘ Hesiod " is a new translation, with an Introduction and 
Addenda with full discussion of questions arising from '* Works 
and Days."] 

Vergils Aeneis, nebst ausgewahlten Stücken der Bucolica und Georgica. 
Von W. Kloncek. Williams & Norgate, 2s. 6d. net. 

[A clearly printed text without notes. There is a table of 
proper names, with brief explanations and references. ] 

Elementary Latin: a First Year's Course. By F. J. Terry. Teacher's 
Edition, containing the necessary supplementary matter to Pupil's 
Edition. Methuen, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated into English by J. W. Mackail. 
Macmillan, Ss. net. 

['* À number of errors and inelegancies have been removed,” 
and it has been brought into conformity with Hirtzel's text.] 

The Electra of Sophocles. Abridged, from the larger Edition of Sir 
Richard Jebb, by Gilbert A. Davies. — Camóridoe University 
Press, 4s. 


Seventh Edition. 


Ginn, 6s. 6d. 


Oxford Uni- 


Divinity, 
(1) St. Luke, edited for the use of schools by C. West Watson. 
(2) The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by E. Wilton South. Each 

Is. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press. 
[These complete this useful and up-to-date edition of the first 
five books of the New Testament. The text is the Revised 
Version. ] | 


Bible Lessons for Schools. —The Acts of the Apostles. By E. M. Knox. 
Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 

Complete Hebrew-English Pocket Dictionary to the Old Testament. 
Compiled by Prof. Karl Feyerabend. A. Grece/, 2s. net. 

[Transliterations are given according to the Toussaint- Langen- 
scheidt method, and there is an appendix of conjugation tables.] 

The Bible for Home and School.—The Epistle to the Hebrews. By 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 

[The series is planned to meet the needs of intelligent Sunday- 
school teachers. The editor supports, with hesitation, the author- 
ship of Barnabas. ] 

The Sermons of Henry Smith, the Silver-tongued Preacher. A 
Selection edited by John Brown, D.D. Cambridge University 
Press, ts. 6d. net. 


English. 
The New Hudson Shakespeare.—(1) Macbeth ; (2) Henry V. Each 2. 
Ginn. 
Milton's Minor Poems. Edited by Martin W. Sampson. G. Bell, 
2s. 6d. 


Chaucer: The Clerkes Tale and the Squier's Tale. 
Winstanley. Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d 
Tales from Spenser. By R. W. Grace. Fisher Umwin, 5s. 
[A companion volume to Miss Zimmern's Old Tales from Romce. 
The black-and-white illustrations by Helen S. Kück are good.] 
Oxford Edition.—(1) Works in Prose and Verse of Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Edited by Thomas Hutchinson. 2 vols. (2) Poetical 
Works of James Thomson. Edited by J. Logie Robertson. 2s. 
net each volume. Oxford University Press. , 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Vol. VI. Edited by A. R. Waller. 
ridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

[This volume contains The Queen of Corinth, Boadicea, The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, Love’s Pilgrimage, The Double 
Marriage. ] 

Specimens of Exposition and Argument. Compiled by Milton Per- 
cival and R. A. Jelliffe. Aacmillan, 4s. net. 

[Passages selected by two professors of Oberlin College, with 
brief notes on style and rhetoric. ] 

Representative English Poems. Selected and edited by G. S. Brett. 
Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 

[Longer poems from ** L'Allegro" to ** Rabbi Ben Ezra,” com- 

piled originally for Indian students.] 


Edited by Lilian 


Cam- 


History. 

Sketches of the Rulers of India. Vol. III., The Governors-Genera'. 
Vol. IV., The Princes of India. Each 2s. net. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

The Great Victorian Age for Children. 
Stoughton, 2s. 6d. 

Agathocles. By H. J. W. Tillyard. 
4s. 6d. l 

[The Prince Consort Prize for 1908, forming Vol. NV. of 
‘ Cambridge Historical Essays." Historical sites were visited by 
the author and are illustrated by photographs.] 

The Days of the Councils, A Sketch of the Life and Times of Baldas- . 
sare Corsa. By Eustace J. Kitts. Constable, 10s. 6d. net. 

[The story of the schism up to the death of Alexander V.] 

Claudian as an Historical Authority. By J. H. E. Crees. The Thirl- 
wall Prize, 1906. Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. 

William the Conqueror and the Rule of the Normans. 
Merry Stanton. G. P. Putnam, 5s. 

[The forty-fifth volume of the ** Heroes of the Nations " series. 
Nine chapters deal with the life, and the last three with constitu- 
tional and social history. | | 

Our Native Land. By Duncan Macgillivray. Blackie, 1s. 6d. net. 

[One of Blackie's ‘* Scottish Histories," carrying down the 
story of Scotland to 1603. The ‘‘ coloured history time charts” 
are'a new feature, and there are numerous full-page illustrations.] 

** Makers of National History."—(1) Archbishop Parker. By W. M. 
Kennedy (2) Viscount Castlereagh. By Arthur Hassall. Each 

. 3s. Od. net. Sir /saac Pitman. 

[The first volumes of a new series of ** Historical Biographies," 
edited by W. H. Hutton, B.D., with the object of commemorat- 
ing important men whose share in the making of national history 
has not been adequately acknowledged.] 

History of India, for High Schools and Colleges. 
son. Christian Literature Society, 2s. 6d. 

Sketch of the Tudor Period. By S. M. Toyne. Allman, Is. 

[Brief notes by a Haileybury Master ; useful for essays.] 


By M. B. Synge. Hodder & 


Cambridge University Press, 


By Frank 


By E. W. Thomp- 


Magazines. 


The Country Home. Vol. I. May to October, 1908. Constable, 
Ss. net. 
[This new magazine is beautifully printed and well worth the 


binding, if only for the illustrations. ] 
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Mathematics. 


The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements. Translated from the Text 
of Heiberg, with Introduction and Commentary by T. L. Heath. 
Cambridge University Press, 3 vols., 42s. net. 

[Since Heiberg’s edition (1885-8) there has been no attempt to 
make a faithful translation from it into English even of the com- 
monly read books. The others are only to be found in William- 
son's translation (1781-8), and are practically inaccessible to 
English readers. ‘‘ My notes are intended to form a sort of 
dictionary of the history of elementary geometry and arithmetic. "] 


Miscellaneous, 


Our Teeth: How Built Up, How Destroyed, How Preserved. De- 
scribed and Illustrated by R. Denison Pedley and Frank Harrison. 
Bracktie, Ss. net. 

[A valuable book in view of enforced medical inspection of 
schools. A recent inspection of 10,517 scholars in England and 
Scotland, average age twelve, shows that under 15 per cent. had 
sound teeth. } 

Maltzahn’s Naval Warfare. Translated from the German by J. Combe 
Miller. Longmans, 2s. net. 

The Voice and its Control. By Churchill Sibley, Mus.D. Alman, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Pushing to the Front. By Orison Swett Marden. Third Edition. 
Gay & Hancock, 3s. 6d. 

The Wayfarer on the Open Road. By R. W. Trine. G. Bell, Is. net. 

[Short lay sermons on the art of living by an American. ] 

France of the French. By Edward Harrison Barker. Sër 7. Pitman, 
6s. net. 

Modern Languages. 

Pedro Sanchez. By D. José M. de Pereda. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary by Ralph E. Bassett. Ginn, 4s. 

Spanish Idioms, with their English Equivalents. By Prof. R. D. 
Monteverde. Jl Atttaker, 2s. 6d. net. 

[A book of words and phrases rather than of idioms. ] 

Commercial and Technical Terms in English and Spanish. By R. D. 
Monteverde. Whittaker, 2s. net. 

(Well arranged in alphabetical order, English facing Spanish. ] 

George Sand: Francois le Champi. Illustrations by Gertrude Leese. 
G. Bell, Ss. 

[A volume in the series of '* Les Classiques Francais Illusties."] 

Dug.Jargal. Edited by W. G. Hartog. Murray, 1s. 6d. 

[A volume of Murray's *' French Texts," without notes. ** Exer- 
cices oraux et écrits " at the end.] 

Dalzac's Le Médecin de Campagne. Edited by de V. Payen-Payne. 
Cambridge University Press, 3s. 

Natural History. 

Insect Stories. By Vernon L. Kellogg. G. Bell, 5s. 

[Scene, California ; dramatis personae, Professor and small girl. 
Full-page illustrations. ] 

Pedagogy. 

Special Method in Reading in the Grades. By Charles A. McMurray. 
Vacmillan, 5s. net. 

[** The purpose has been to discuss, in a practical and compre- 
hensive way, the problem of introducing children to our best 
reading material and to the art of reading."] 

Text-Book of School and Class Management. By Felix Arnold. 
Macmillan, 5s. net. 

[By a well known American teacher; combines theory and 
practice. ] 

Philosophy. : 

Laws of Life: an Introduction to the Elements of Ethics. By Sydney 
H. Mellone. Sunday School Association, 1s. net. 

[A useful guide to the giver of moral lessons independent of 
religious sanctions. ] 

Early Greek. By A. W. Benn.—Locke. By 5. Alexander. —Stoicism. 
By St. George Stock.—Thomas Hobbes. By A. E. Taylor. Each 
Is. net. Constable. 

[The first volumes of a new series, *' Philosophies Ancient and 
Modern."] 

Poetry. 

Girton, My Friend. By E. Brenda List. Cambridge: Hefer, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

[Prose and verse, mostly verse, with cryptic allusions that will 
appeal to Old Girtonians. — '' Deshabille—good will" is a limping 
rime.] 

Reprints. 

English Literature for Schools. —(1) Defoe's Memoirs of a Cavalier ; 
(2) Travels of John Smith; (3) Hazlitt's Characters of Shake- 
speare's Plays ; (4) Cobbett's Rural Rides. Cambridge University 
Press. each ts. 4d. 

The Arabian Nights. With 130 illustrations by W. IIeath Robinson, 
Helen Stratton, and others. Constable, 3s. 6d. net. 


Voices of Nature. Edited by Ernest A. Baker. Aoztledve, 2s. 6d. net. 
[A sequel to ‘* Praise of a Simple Life"; an anthology of 
natural tneology.] 
The Pocket Emerson. Edited by W. T. G. Sonnenschein. out- 
ledge, 2s. 6d. net. 
Scrence. 
Victories of the Engineer. By Archibald A. Williams. e/son, 35. 6d. 
[A companion volume to ** How it Works,” ** How it is Made.’’] 
Intermediate Course of Laboratory Work in Chemistry. By E. Kenneth 
Hanson and J. Wallis Dodson. Longmans, 3s. 6d. 
Alcohol and the Human Body. By Sir Victor Horsley and Mary D. 
Sturge, M.D. Second Edition. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. net. 
[An ex parte statement, but with no trace of cant or rhetoric. ] 


Topography. 
Highways and Byways in Surrey. By Eric Parker. With Illustra 
tions by Hugh Thomson. Macmillan, 6s. 
[Is bound to be one of the most popular volumes of this justly 
popular series. ] 
The Story of Gloucestershire. With Map» and Illustrations. By John 
Sawyer. Second edition. Cheltenham: Norman & Sawyer. 


Travel, 


My African Journal. By the Right Hon. Winston Churchill. Hodder 
& Stoughton, 5s. net. 
[A reprint, with additions, from the Strand Magazine, illus- 
trated by 64 full-page photographs. ] 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


AN important circular issued by the Minister of Public Instruction 
The Pailures relates to “measures for reducing the number of 
of Compulsion. illiterates in France. The public mind, it tells us, 
has been deeply affected by the statistics recently 
published by the military authorities with regard to the state of educa- 
tion among the conscripts. The figures would tend to show that since 
1906 illiteracy, instead of decreasing, has increased in an alarming 
degree. In 1906 and in 1907 there were more than 11,000 recruits 
who could neither read nor write, and more than 5,000 who could only 
read. These facts are certain, whatever considerations may be op- 
posed to the evidence of progressive illiteracy. Yet the educational 
work of the Third Republic has been, on the whole, splendid. It has 
brought down the percentage of illiterates from 17 to 4. If since 1900 
there has been a period not of retrogression, but of marking time, it is 
because of a residuum, as it were, of ignorance, hardly to be pene- 
trated by the ordinary agencies of education. It is difficult to reach 
the children of the poorest class, nomads, and the inhabitants of deso- 
late regiuns, where the people are scattered and the means of com- 
munication bad. This residuum, however, is not irreducible. 
Parliament has before it a. Bill dealing with school attendance, and the 
methodical organization of popular education is being studied. Mean- 
while, efforts must be made by the officers of education to get the 
children and young men into schools. Every /uspecteur d'académie 
will examine the returns at the military office of the préfecture in order 
to ascertain where the weak places are. Primary teachers are to use 
their influence with parents and employers of labour in obtaining the 
presence of the illiterate in day schools and continuation schools, and 
to remember the pedagogic truth, attested many times by experience, 
that a good teacher produces the best attendance. Inspectors are to 
recommend for special reward the teachers most zealous in filling their 
classrooms, and they must urge the municipalities to grant material 
and moral assistance towards the same end. 


We wrote a few years ago of spelling reform in France. The pro- 
Simplified posals that we reported were laid before the 
Spelling. Academy—a body at which jibes are occasionally 

aimed, but which speaks upon French with the 

voice of supreme authority. It had been urged that spelling should 
follow pronunciation. The Academy put the crucial question :. 

Whose? For pronunciation is not uniform over the whole of France, 

and it changes from age to age—nay, from week to week. Neverthe- 

less, the Academy—this was in the year 1905— recognized that ** there 
were some simplifications desirable and possible to be introduced in. 

French orthography." Twelve years earlier M. Gréard, Vice- Recteur 

de l'Académie de Paris, had submitted certain propositions to this 

same august body. Now spelling reform is coming. In the course of 
the present scholastic year a scheme of simplified spelling will be laid 
before the Conseil Supérieur—a scheme designed *‘ to suppress some 

of the more flagrant anomalies in the actual spelling," which cause a 

great loss of time to children, since the study of them is profitless. 

The new spellings will be based on the proposals of M. Gréard in 1893 

and on the modifications approved later by the Academy. 
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What are these modifications? The Academy accepted the expul- 
sion of 4 from Greek rå ; so that rcforiqgue, rinocéros, 
&c., will be written instead of rhétorigue, rhino- 
céros, &c. ; the substitution of 7 for y, pronounced 
as simple i—ana//se, stile, &c., for analyse, style; c for ¢ sifflant in 
certain cases—confidenctel, substanciel (derivatives from confidence and 


The Ohanges 
slight. 


substance), instead of confidentiel and substantiel ; the extension of s as - 


a sign of the plural to the seven exceptions in ou—des dijous, &c. ; 
and some other simplifications. The prop^sals of M. Gréard bore 
chiefly on the reduction of Greek ch, rh, th, ph to c, r, t, f—for ex- 
ample, cronigue, teátre, fénomène ; and on the uniform employment of 
s as the mark of the plural—aes dateaus, des animaus, des chevaus, &c. 


Will the reader be kind enough to mark well what follows? The 
B changes will be not of obligation, but of indulgence. 
poids The new spelli ill be allowed in examin: : 
to be observed. pellings will be allowed in examinations ; 
but no attempt will be made to force them on 
printers or authors. A tolerance of certain syntactical licences some 
years ago was by many erroneously interpreted as a recommendation 
of them. Probably French scholars will still go on writing rAétorique 
and sty/e. Yet in time the innovations will be likely to dislodge the 
more cumbrous forms of their predecessors. We take it for granted, 
however, that teachers will resist them until, let us say, the Journal 
des Débats has given them its sanction. The school should follow 
usage— not essay to govern it. 


In the closing months of 1908 some notable men passed away. The 
connexion of Cardinal Mathieu with education was 

Losses. indirect. M. Henri Becquerel, who died later, 
was the discoverer of the Becquerel rays, which 

forthed the point of departure for the work of Curie and Madame 


‘Curie on radium and radio-activity. Another loss to France was that 


of M. Mascart, at one time a secondary teacher, who in 1892 suc- 
ceeded the famous Regnault in his chair at the College de France. 
M. Mascart was notable for his researches in physics as well as for the 
services that he rendered to instruction in science. 


UNITED STATES. 


A recent number of the Educational Review contains an interesting 
account of the Co-operative Engineering Course 
mud xr of now being carried on at the University of Cin- 
Engineers. cinnati. The old plan of educating engineers was 
a four years’ academic course, the first two years 
being given to a somewhat general training, the last two to professional 
study. Then, owing to his lack of skill in the practical part of his 
work, the would-be engineer had to spend a year or two in the 
apprentice-schools. We may let Mr. Louis Trenchard More, the 
writer of the article, give his own outline of the Co-operative Scheme 
substituted for the old plan. “The University and a number of 
proprietors of industrial plants in Cincinnati have entered into an 
alliance to educate a certain number of young men to be engineers. 
Each manufacturer agrees to send to the University, according to the 
force employed in his shop, a number of young men, and at the same 
time teach them thoroughly, in his own shops, the technique of the 
work. The students pay the University the usual fees and the 
manufacturer pays them wages, beginning at ten cents an hour and 
increasing at the rate of one cent an hour every six months, The 
manufacturer's cost is thus about 2,000 dollars in wages for each of his 
graduates ; his profit is derived from the sale of the articles made and 
from having in his employ a band of men well trained mentally and 
manually. The course is planned so that students from each shop 
work in pairs and spend alternate weeks at the University and at the 
shop. Each class is therefore divided into two sections, which alternate 
in their work in the classroom. The length of the course is six years. 
The:e students are given one week's vacation at Christmas and two or 
three weeks during the summer. The practical work at the shops is 
as carefully planned as the theoretical work at the University, and in all 
cases the students follow, as nearly as possible, the manufacturing 
process, from the raw material to the finished product." 


The applicant for a to the course must satisfy the same 
college entrance requirements as the regular student. 
apr a He must go into the shops in the June or the July 
preceding his entrance to college and must work 
throughout the summer. If he does not show aptitude and strength 
he is allowed to drop. Incapacity is in this way eliminated, and the 
authorities need not hesitate to eliminate it; for the diffculty is not 
in getting good applicants, but in finding room for all who are eligible. 
The first three years in college are spent chiefly in obtaining general 
education, the last three in the special work of electrical, mechanical, 
or chemical engineering. The effect of the scheme is to turn out men 
with adequate technical training based on a good liberal education. 


The teacher, we are told, should appeal to his pupils through their 
imeri moral sensibility ; the appeal often loses force 

e Home. through the fact that the parent works on the 
feelings of his child in a more vigorous way. Judge 

Austin of Indianapolis has ruled that the right to whip knows no time 


| limit. Mr. and Mrs. N. were charged before him with creating a 


disturbance. The cvidence was to the effect that the peace, quiet, 
and good order of the community were disturbed in the night bya 
great clamour and outcry proceeding from the defendants’ house. They 
proved to the satisfaction of the court that the noise had been caused 
by one of their children, whom they had chastised for some misconduct. 
‘I cannot see," said the Judge, *' how this court can take any hand 
in cases of this kind, where the parents are pursuing their own methods 
of bringing up their children." Education, we have observed, is 
always unpopular in flats and crowded streets. It is parents of the 
type of Mr. and Mrs. N. that bring it into this ill favour. We counsel 
restraint of zeal, and we take the opportunity of saying that less rod 
in the home means less in the school. 


Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman fell dead of heart disease at Norwich on 
Tie take October 13th. Graduating from Yale in 1852, he 
President Gilman, became President first of the University of California, 
then of the Johns Hopkins University, and lastly 
of the Carnegie Institute. His work in creating the Johns Hopkins 
University is said to have forced every other American University to 
raise itself to a higher level. Outside of his academic activities he was 
United States Commissioner in the settlement of the boundary dispute 
between Venezuela and Colombia. He will be remembered as a 
great educational administrator and as one who recognized that learning 
Is no less necessary to a University than endowments. 
That Prof. Norton, long in touch with literary circles in England; 
is dead, and that President Eliot of Harvard is resigning his ottice are 
matters with which the newspapers will have dealt. 


CEYLON. 


According to the Fducation Report for 1907 the total number of 

pupils attending school in Ceylon was 275.492 ; of 

Statistics. these 241,823 were in Government or grant-in-aid 

schools, and 33,669 in unaided schools. The in- 

crease of the total on that for 1906 is 7,801. In 1907 there were 195 

English schools attended by 27,948 pupils—an increase for the year uf 

IO schools and 1.028 pupils. The Vernacular schools were also at- 

tended by more children ; but the rate of progress observed in recent 
years has not been maintained. 


An important change is to be made in the teaching of English to 
natives in the English schools. Instead of instruc- 
Changes. tion by means of translation and the grammar-book 
the direct method will henceforth be followed, and 
there will be systematic practice in conversation based on common 
objects, pictures, and actions. With regard to administration, the 
chief event of last year was the passing of the Rural Schools Ordinance. 
It provides that every revenue district, and every province that is not 
divided into revenue districts, is to be a school district, having its 
separate committee. To the chairman of each District School Com- 
mittee the Legislative Council will cause funds to be paid for the 
erecting, extending, or repairing of school buildings, and for the pur- 
chase of school furniture and apparatus. The District Committees 
are to prepare schemes for the establishment of Vernacular schools for 
boys and girls. 


The total number of girls under instruction in 1907 was 75,401 ; 
Girls which was only about 30 per cent. of the number of 
and Attendance. girls of school-going age. The attendance of the 
children in general can hardly be deemed satis- 
factory. We have said that there are 241.823 of them in Government 
or grant-in-aid schools. Let us show how they are attended: in 
Government English and Vernacular Schools, 75,589 ; average daily 
attendance, 47,907. In Grant-in-aid Schools, 160,234; average daily 
attendance, 108,589. It is clear, then, that the difficulty of securing 
the attendance even of the pupils enrolled is felt by Ceylon in an 
acute form. In the Government schools the attendance, it will be 
seen, is only half the enrolment. 


INDIA. 


The King's Message to the Princes and Peoples of India is, in so 
More Light id as it relates to education, honestly reticent. It 
needed. oes not show the usual unctuous self-satisfaction 
over *' the great boon of education" conferred on 

the inhabitants of the land, looking rather to the future and speaking 
of progress to be expected ‘‘as education spreads." Again and again 
have we pointed out that xot one-third of the children in India go to 
school, and that at least one-third of those who go do not learn anything 
worth knowing. A leader of the New India movement, speaking at 
Walworth lately, observed that, if his countrymen were illiterate, the 
responsibility for that lay with the British Government ; and he com- 
plained that, while every village had to pay the education tax, there 
was sometimes only one school to as many as seven or eight villages. 
Not all is as it should be. We would not disparage the labours of 
many earnest education officials in India; we acknowledge that difh- 
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culties have often been faced resolutely and, even when they seemed 
insuperable, overcome. But the more closely we study the subject the 
harder we find it to believe that England has been discharging its duty 
to the children of India. What is wanted at present is unbiassed in- 
quiry into the state of the existing schools, into the causes that attract 
to them or repel from them, and into the forms of education that are 
most acceptable in various districts. Prominent among the questions 
to be considered is this : —If Indian manufactures are to be allowed to 
thrive, ought there not to be a great development of ¿industrial edu- 
cation? The future, we are told in the Message, is to be characterized 
by an extension of **the principle of representative institutions," in 
other words, by increased trust in the people. Is it not prudent to 
arge that we should educate as well as trust them? To do so 
eficiently we need more light. We must be guided neither by 
agitators nor by the reports of isolated officials, least of all by doctrin- 
gires who, in the belief that India is homogeneous, would prescribe 
universal remedies for local educational ills. A commission of inquiry 
would seem to be the best means of keeping us from blundering steps 
in the dark. 


In formulating our concise statement about the condition of educa- 
— cation in India, we have taken pains not to ex- 
efourBtatement,  AgEerate. The first part of it—that not one-third 
of the children go to school—is based on official 
returns relating to different districts and studied carefully during many 
years. This, for example, is what the latest Report on Public Instruc- 
tion in Bengal (1906-7) says: ** Under instruction, males, 1,141,238, 
or 28 per cent. of school-going age; females, 127,800, or 3:09." As 
to the second part—that at least one-third of those who go do not learn 
anything worth knowing—it is an inference from (i.) the admitted 
inefficiency of many of the primary schools ; (ii.) the irregular attendance 
of those on the register. It has abundant corroboration from non- 
ofhcial sources. 


Vernacular education has, we think, been treated ill. The speech 
of the Bishop of Madras at the last annual meeting 
Laeger of the Madras Teachers’ Guild furnishes us with an 
‘example. An excellent girls’ school in a Telugu 
town for some years gave all its teaching in the vernacular, for the girls 
were going out into Telugu villages where no English was spoken. 
The Board of Education laid down that English should be taught, or 
that the grant should be reduced from Rs. goo to Rs. 300. As the 
Bishop puts it : ** The school will be fined Rs. 600 a year unless it will 
consent to teach a subject that is absolutely useless and a sheer waste of 
time and which will produce domestic unhappiness and misery through- 
out the district." 
We have said enough to justify inquiry and ourselves. Perhaps we 
may venture to hint that moral action adorns a nation as much as moral 
conferences. | 


NEW ZEALAND. 


From the Report for 1907 of the Education Department it appears 
that the number of schools at the end of the year 
was 1,963, or 42 more than at the end of the pre- 
ceding year. In particular, small schools, having 
an average attendance of not more than 20 pupils, are increasing in 
number; which indicates that thinly populated districts are not 
neglected. The children of Maori or mixed race in tbe public schools 
numbered 36 more than in 1906; in Native village schools 9 less. 
The last ten years show a very noteworthy rise in the number of 
children attending Maori schools, a rise due to a growing zeal for 
education among the Maori people. A considerable sum was paid by 
the State in 1907 for the conveyance of children to and from school. 
Turning to the teachers, we find that, of the 3,937 employed on the 
primary staffs in the public schools, 3,287 were adults and 650 pupil- 
teachers. The ratio of men to women teachers was 100 to 146. The 
average net salary of an adult man teacher was, in December, 1907, 
£192. 9s. 3d., as compared with £189. 18s. 2d. in 1906 ; the average 
salary for a woman teacher, £115. Os. 3d., as against £116, 7s. 3d. ; 
the average salary for all adults, Z 148. 17s. 7d. as against Z 149. 3s. 7d. 
The cadet movement prospers still. There were on March 31, 1908, 
185. cadet companies, 111 detachments, and 14 sections, with a total 
Strength of 15,183 members, equipped with the *''model rifles” 
(dummies) which have been imported by the department for purposes 
of drill, and with a percentage of miniature Martini- Henry rifles for 
target practice. The number of battalions formed was thirty-one. 


There are in the Dominion of New Zealand sixty-four district high 

District schools. These are schools of an interesting 
High Schools. character, and they might well be imitated widely. 
e may describe them—we do not say that they 
are unique—as primary schools in which some measure of secondary 
education is conveyed. The program followed in the upper depart- 
ments comprises generally a secondary course in English, mathematics, 
and science. Where it is possible handwork is also included, and, in 
many cases, Latin, French, geography, and history are taken up by 
a larger or smaller proportion of the pupils. With a few exceptions 


Miscellaneous 
Pacts and Figures. 


the schools are really rural schools, situated in the smaller boroughs or 
in townships without urban characteristics. A further extension of 
their work in the direction of agricultural science for agricultural dis- 
tricts, chemistry and geology for mining centres, is contemplated. 

The average attendance in 1907 was 84'6, as against 86:9 in 1906— 
a decline which is accounted for by epidemics o! 
sickness. But New Zealand, good as its figures 
are, is not free from the difficulty, experienced in 
most parts of the Empire, of getting the children into the schools. 
We quote from the Report of the North Canterbury Board : ‘* Pro- 
ceedings have been instituted by the Truant Officer in 139 cases, re- 
sulting in 122 convictions and 17 dismissals. There appears to be 
several grounds for this large amount of irregular attendance, the 
primary contributing cause being the anxiety of parents to send their 
children to work, while, in many other cases, parents are indifferent as to 
whether their children receive instruction or not. Actual truancy has 
not prevailed to any great extent.” 


Tho Attendanoe 
Problem. 


QUEENSLAND. 

In his annual report for 1907 the Director of Education remarks 
that the number of children attending school has 
remained stationary, or has diminished, in the last 
ten years, although in that time the population 
has increased by more than IO per cent. This is due, in part, to a 
declining birth-rate. But Queensland feels also the difficulty, experi- 
enced in most parts of the Empire, of getting the children into the 
schools. The Minister for Public Instruction urges an amendment in 
the compulsory section of the Education Act. He states: ** The 
clauses, as they exist, are not satisfactory and do not yield results 
commensurate with the time and labour which is expended in their 
administration both by this department and by the police. The main 
directions in which amerdments are necessary are—the raising of the 
compulsory school age; the increasing of the number of days of com- 
pulsory attendance; and the giving of power to the police to take 
summary proceedings immediately in the case of defaulting parents." 
He thinks that every child should be required to attend school at least 
ninety days in a half-year, instead of, as now, sixty ; and that the 
compulsory school age should be raised from twelve to fourteen. It is 
unnecessary for us to repeat what we have said often as to the solution 
of the attendance problem. But we take the opportunity of observing 
that fourteen is certainly the age that should limit the action of the 
primary school ; to put it out of office when children are twelve is to 
deprive it of half its value to the State. 

Co-operation between parent and teacher has not yet reached ideal 
heights in Queensland ; in witness whereof this 
little story may be related. — Attending a city 
school was a girl, fairly good in most studies, but 
backward in geography. The teacher, growing impatient at many 
failures in the subject, at last sent a note to the child's mother, asking 
her to see that the geography lesson was properly learned. The next 
day showed no improvement, however. * Did your mother read 
the note, Rosie?” inquired the teacher. '*Yes, ma'm," was the reply. 
* What did she say?" ‘‘My mother said that she didn't know 
geography, an' she got married, an' my aunt didn't know geography, 
an’ she got married, an’ you know geography, an you didn't get 
married." 


The Problem 
of Attendance. 


The Trials 
of a Teacher. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


d 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Council have appointed the Rev. James Pounder Whitney, B.D., 
of King's College, Cambridge. Professor of Ecclesiastical History, in 
the place of the Rev. E. W. Watson. now Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History at Oxford. Mr. Whitney was formerly Principal of 
the University of Bishop's College, Lennoxville, in Canada, and 
Hulsean Lecturer, 1906-7, at Cambridge. He has been a contributor 
to the ** Cambridge Modern History " and the ‘‘ Cambridge History of 
English Literature," and is one of the editors of the ** Cambridge 
Medizval History." 

The Annual Court of King's College was held on December 9, the 
Bishop of London in the chair. The report of the Council was read 
and approved. It recorded the steady advance of the College in every 
department, and the improvement in the numbers of the regular 
students. During the past session the King's College Incorporation 
Act had been passed, receiving the Royal Assent on August I. The 
Commissioners appointed under the Act, with Sir Jas. Stirling as 
Chairman, had begun to sit, and the statutes were being drafted. The 


! earliest day on which incorporation could take place was September 1, 
, 1909. The policy of incorporation and reorganization which would 
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thus be carried out would help in the building up of a teaching univer- 
sity for London out of existing institutions, and would strengthen the 
portions of the college not incorporated, and especially the School of 
Theology. The following were re-elected members of the Council : 
Mr. W. English Harrison, K.C., Mr. N. C. Macnamara, F.R.C.S., 
the Rev. Prebendary Pennefather, D.D., Mr. T. Bailey Saunders, 
M.A., the Rev. C. B. Bartlett, and Dr. Thos. Buzzard. Dr. David 
Ferrer, F.R.S., was also elected a member. 

Women’s DEPARTMENT. —The term opens on January 14. In the 
Home Science Department Prof. Dendy will give the second part of 
his course on General Biology. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


The following results were obtained by students of the College at the 
recent B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations (Internal) :—B.A., Honours in 
Classics, Class II.—P. L. Green, G. Oram; Honours in English, 
Class I. —C, Bowen, M. Cuningham-Smith ; Class II. —M. Hammond, 
G. Moscrop, M. Robertson ; Honours in French, Class I. —R. Major; 
Class II. — E. Carter, M. Froggatt ; Honours in German, Class III. — 
F. Gillett; Honours in History, Class I.—E. Fleet; Class II.—G. 
Barrington, M. Wadmore. B.A., Pass, Division I.—M. Butler, L. 
Johnson, M. Reed: Division 1I. —N. Wallace. B.Sc., Honours in 
Mathematics, Class I. —D. Allen, G. Heygate ; Class II. —M. Mead ; 
Class III. —C. Tyns. Honours in Chemistry, Class I.—M. Nottage ; 
Class II. —E. Hancock; Honours in Botany, Class I. —A. Chappell. 
B.Sc., Pass, Division I.—J. Clark, B. McNeile, E. Tugwell; 
Division II. —E. Bagge, E. Flint, G. Thomas, G. Webb. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, HARLEY STREET, LONDON. 


Two former students of the College have gained the following dis- 
tinctions :—Una Griffin, the St. Dunstan's Exhibition (£180), and 
Naomi Tribe, a scholarship (£30) at the London School of Medicine 
for Women. The Arnott Scholarship and the Plumptre Scholarship, 
both tenable at Queen's College, have been gained respectively by Miss 
Dorothy Pain and Miss Marion Baxter. 


WALES. 
The Lord Mayor of Cardiff has convened a Conference to consider 
N the desirability of asking the Government to intro- 
ational d Bill f h . E 

Council. uce a Bill for the appointment of a Minister 
responsible for Welsh affairs, and for the establish- 
ment of a National Council of Education. The Conference will be held 
at Cardiff on January 21, and invitations have been sent to all the Educa- 
tion Authorities, the University of Wales, the Colleges, Central Welsh 
Board, Bishops, Welsh Peers, &c. The promoters feel that their pro- 
posals are so novel and revolutionary in character that unless they 
receive a fairly unanimous support from all creeds and parties their 
chance of success is remote. So far-reaching are these proposals that 
it is even doubted whether it is really intended to proceed with them in 
their entirety. In any casc, considerable doubt has been expressed as 
to the wisdom of associating the demand for an Education Council with 
that for a Minister for Wales. The appointment of the latter appa- 
rently involves so many delicate constitutional questions that, in the 
opinion of many coinpetent judges, the suggested scheme is already 
doomed to failure. It is really far too ambitious in character. Its 
supporters, on the other hand, declare that the only possibility of 
attaining their main object, the formation of an Education Council, is 
by means of the scheme they have enunciated ; for they declare that the 
main reason for the failure to pass Mr. Birrell’s clause in the last Bill 
was the strength of the attack on the adequacy of the scheme of financial 
control therein contained. In order to meet this objection, a new 
Minister is to be created, to whom will be assigned, as one of his chief 
functions, the task of supervising the finances of the new body, If this 
plan came to fruition Wales would have gone a long way towards 

Home Rule, not only in educational matters. 


His Lordship's criticism of the intermediate schools this year was 

mainly directed against the abuse of the system of 
Oat aca bursaries. As a rate-payer and tax-payer, he felt that 
far too many well-to-do people were having their 
children educated at the public expense. Nothing could be worse for 
education than that its prizes should savour of the nature of bribes in 
any way, and, in the interests of economy and efficiency, the whole 
system of bursaries should be inquired into. His Lordship has un- 
doubtedly raised a very important question, as many Education 
Authorities during the present year appear to have extended the use of 
bursaries somewhat indiscriminately in order to enable them to comply 
with the requirements of the Board of Education in respect of “free 

laces.” 

s The Chairman of the Central Welsh Board, Prof. Anwyl, in his 
address at a prize distribution, strongly urged Welsh boys to compete 
for posts in the Civil Service. He pointed out, however, that the 
present entrance fees demanded by the Commissioners were a very 


serious obstacle to boys of narrow means, and he hoped that Welsh 
members of Parliament would do their best to get them reduced. 
There was, further, no reason why the Welsh language should not be 
recognized in all the Civil Service Examinations. 


The first free municipal secondary school in Wales is about to be 
opened, under the control of the Merthyr Tydfil 
Education Authority. In one or two of the existing 
municipal schools it is true that the fees are so low 
and paid by so few pupils that they only amount to a very trifling sum 
in comparison with the total expenditure, yet this new school ts the first 
which is avowedly free. How far this movement will affect the inter- 
mediate schools, in which fairly substantial fees are paid, it is difficult 
to tell. In the two county boroughs there is a very considerable 
amount of overlapping, both as regards the ages of the pupils and the 
range of the work done. 


Dr. W. E. Hoyle, D.Sc., M.A. Lond., M.Sc. Manchester, 
F.R.S.E., has been appointed as first Director of 
the Welsh National Museum. The new Director 
was a Lecturer in Morphology and Mollusca in the 
University of Manchester and for twenty years in charge of the 
museum there. He is a man of great scientific attainments and of 
unique experience in museum technique. Mr. W. Grant Murray, 
A. R. C. A., has been appointed Head Master of the School of Art at 
Swansea. He was formerly at the West Bromwich Art School. Mr. 
R. S. Forrester, M.A., has resigned the Head Mastership of Newtown 
County School on his appointment to the Headship of a new Second- 
ary School, under the Cumberland Education Authority. The 
Central Welsh Board have appointed the following examiners for the 
next year:—]n French, Miss A. Hentsch; Welsh, Mr. W. J. 
Gruffydd, M.A. ; Physics, Mr. J. H. Shaxby, B.Sc. ; Woodwork, 
Mr. T. W. Berry, Director of Education, Rhondda. 


Pree 
Secondary School. 


Appointments. 


IRELAND. 


The new Irish Universities have at length received a name as well 
as a local habitation. By Letters Patent bearing 
date December 2 the University to be founded in 
Dublin receives the name of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland, and that in Belfast the title of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity of Belfast. The constituent colleges of the former are to be 
called respectively University College, Dublin ; University College, 
Cork ; and University College, Galway. 

The first meeting of the Senate of the National University took 
place on December 17, when Dr. Walsh, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, was unanimously elected Chancellor. 

Meantime, a determined effort is being made through the country 
to secure that the new University in Dublin shall be national not only 
in name, but also in character—in other words, that in its curricula 
it shall recognize and give due place to studies that are distinctively Irish 
and pertain to the language, history, and traditions of the country. 
Resolutions to this effect have been sent up not only from the Gaelic 
League branches, but from many of the Local Councils and organiza- 
tions throughout Ireland and from the National Teachers' Executive 
Committee. 

The question on which agitation chiefly turns at present is the place 
of the Irish language itself in the new institution, whether it should be 
made a compulsory subject for all students on entrance—allowing, of 
course, the lapse of a certain number of years for students and schools 
throughout the country to adapt themselves to the new conditions. This 
is the course advocated officially by the Gaelic League, and a large and 
enthusiastic meeting was held in the Rotunda on the evening of the 
7th inst. to urge it forward. Dr. Douglas Hyde was in the chair, and 
the speakers included Mr. John MacNeill and Father Matthew Ryan, 
Vice-Presidents of the League; Mr. Arthur Griffith, editor of Sinn 
Féin; Dr. Henry, the Hon. William Gibson, and others ; while sym- 
pathetic messages were read from bodies in America, the Hon. Stuart 
Erskine, leader of the Gaelic party in Scotland, and Mr. Lindsay 
Crawford, the foremost representative of the democratic Orange party 
in Ulster. The meeting, which lasted close on four hours, committed 
itself unanimously to the policy of compulsory Irish for entrance, *' and 
up to the point at which specialization begins." There are, of course, 
divided opinions even amongst those who are in complete sympathy 
with the Language Movement, and desirous of seeing the Irish language 
resume its ancient and legitimate place as the vernacular of the country, 
as to whether that purpose is best served by making it a compulsory 
subject in the new University. Some of us have grave doubts—bred of 
experience ~as to the efficacy either of examinations or of compulsion in 
promoting the interests of any cause or branch of learning, though both 
are in some degree necessary, at any rate, under existing conditions ; 
and there is a great deal of truth in the plea put forward by the sup- 
porters of compulsory Gaelic, that the language is at present heavily 
handicapped, and that many students who would gladly take it up are 
prevented at present by doing so through lack of facilities, the heads of 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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MACMILLAN & GO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM HAIG BROWN OF CHARTERHOUSE. A Short Biographical Memoir. Written by some of his Pupils and 
Edited by his Son, Harop E. Haic Brown. With Portrait. Svo, 7s. 6d. net. o 1 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR SOHOOLS.—THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By E. M. Knox. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*,° Previously published —QENESIS. 1s. 6d. EXODUS. ıs. 6d. 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH POEMS. Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. S. BRETT. 


___ _Globe 8vo, 3s- 6d.  — [English Classics. 
A BOOK OF POETRY. illustrative of English insons Edited by G Dowse, B.A. Globe 8vo, limp cloth. Part I. 
(A.D. 61-1485). 9d. Part II. (The Tudors and Stuarts). .9d. Part III. (Tbe Hane Hanoverian Dyn nasty). gd. [English Literature Jor Secondary Schools. 


SACOND EDITION. REVISED. NOW KEADY. 
a AENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into English oy J. W. MAcKAIL, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. E By H. S. '1ALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M. A. Complete, with Answers, 4s. 6d. ; without 
Answers, 3s. 6d. Or in Two Parts:— Part I, with Ao were, 2s. 6d. ; without Answers, 2s. Part IL, with Answers, as. 6d. ; Fansite Answers, 2s. 
Answers, 1s. KEY in preparation. This work follows closely the recommendations of the Mathematical Association. 

NATUR E.—' Fully realizes the high expectations with which it has been awaited, and will immediately rank as one of the best text-books on the subject . 

from every point of view this arithmetic is of almost unrivalled excellence, and must soon be widely used in our schools.” 


A MODERN ARITHMETIC with Graphic and Practical Exercises. By H. SYDNEY Jongs, M.A. Parts I. 
and II., with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. each. Complete, witb or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 
NA TUR E.—'' The title chosen by Mr. Jones for bis book is most appropriate, for as regards originality of treatment and as leading the way in the reform, this 
Arithmetic is second to none, while at the same time the whole gtound is covered in a thoroughly efficient manner. . . . Teachers and students alike will welcome 
this notable Arithmetic, and it should be extensively adopted." 


A NEW ALGEBRA. By S. BARNARD, M.A., and J. M. Cuirp, B.A., B.Sc. Volume I., containing Parts I., II., and IH. 2s. 6d. 

Part 1.—A generalized Arithmetic in which letters are employed to represent Natural Numbers; and the idea of Algebraic Form is introduced. 

Parts II. and 111.— Zero and Negative Numbers and Fractions are considered. These two new classes of numbers are defined so that the expressions a—4 and 
a/é may always have a meaning. 

SCHOOL WORLD.—" Itis rich in examples of a varied character, and is admirably fitted for school purposes in virtue of its examples, apart altogether from. 
its special merits as a logical and common-sense introduction to algebra." 


THE ETON ALGEBRA. Par I. By PauL Scoones, M.A., and LEONARD TODD, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


*,* ANSWERS TO MISCELLANEOUS Examples. Sewed, 6d. 


PRACTIOAL ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. By F. CasrLE, M.I.M.E. 2s. 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS.—''To teachers ot mathematics in continuation classes and iéchnical schools we recommend this volume, confident that they will 
find it one of the most practical and up-to-date books on the market.” 


MAOMILLAN'S OROGRAPHIOAL MAP OF EUROPE. Printed in ro Colours. "Besenel by. by B. B. Dickinson, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., and A. W. ANpREWws, M.A., F.R.G.S. Varnished, mounted on Canvas and Rollers, 15s. Unmounted, 11s. 
Also NOTES TO SAME, limp cloth, ıs. i 
GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHER.—'' This is a very clear and detailed wall map which can be thoroughly recommended; . The map is a thoroughly 
scholarly production, and is a welcome addition to the rapidly growing number of good wall maps of British production. . . . The accompanying | and-book is really 
a sbort, well-written general geography of Europe, and is worth having for its own sake." 


A LATIN READING BOOK. Gotham and other Stories. — By Rev. E. D. STONE, formerly "Fellow ow of King's 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 8vo, rs. 6d. 
OXFORD MAGAZIN E.—'' Those boys may be regarded as doubly fortunate who are allowed to use this book, because they will not only learn Latin, but 
they will enjoy the process. . . . The hook gives proof throughout of ripe experience and knowledge of boys." 


SIEPMANN'S PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES. New VoLUMk. Le Lac de Gers. Par RODOLPHE TÓPFFER. 
. A*?nanted and Edited by F. L. Carter, M.A. Globe 8v». limp cloth, re. 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ALCOHOL AND THE HUMAN BODY. An Introduction to the Study of the Subject and a Contribution to National Health. 
B zt VICTOR CHONSERV, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., &c., and Mary D. Stuxcs, M.D. Lond. With a Chapter by ARTHUR NewsnoLme, M.D., F. R.C.P., &c. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1909. 


| RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. ENGLISH —continued. 
THE GOSPEL AOOORDING TO 8T. MATTHEW. Greek Text. With Intro- | @IBBON.—THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. The History of the Decline 
duction and Notes. By Rev. Canon SLoman, M.A. 2s. 6d. and Fall of the Roman Empire. By E. Gipson. Chapters. I.-III. Edited 
AOTR OF i é [ Preliminary, MAH and pie by J. H. FowLsR, M.A. ıs. | Senior. 
THE THE APOSTLES. ree ext it otes. B 
Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Junior and Senior: LATIN AND GREEK. 


TEE TE OF THE APOSTLES. Authorised V wW CAESAR.—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. By W. WeLcu, M.A., and Rev. 
E. Pacer, M.A., and Rev. A. S. ODE Mi^ Hia Notes oy C. G. Durriecp, M.A. Selections from Books IV. and V., adapted for 


[Junior and Senior. Beginners. With Exercises, ıs. 6d. Hee 

THE Za TO THE THESSALONIANS, Greek Text. With Commen- DE BELLO PALU Book IV. With Notes and Vocabul y 
ry. By Rev. G. aE D.D. 12s. [ Senior. C. Bryans, M.A. 64. [ Junior. 

THE "FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. By C. J. VAUGHAN, — DE BELLO GALLIOO. Book V. With Notes and Vocabula By 
D.D. ıs. 6d. (Senior. C. Cot.BECKk, M.A. ıs. [ wnier. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS, Analysis and Notes | VIRGIL. APNBID. Book "XL With Noté and isa ee Aap ue 
By Rev. G. W. Garrop, B.A. as. 6d. net. [Semior. | LIVY. Book XXII, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. W. Caves, 
THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. Analysis and Notes. M.A., and J. E. MRELnHvisH, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Senior. 
By Rev. G. W. Garron, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. [Semior. | ——— Books . and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Cares, M. ^ PA 6d. 
entor. 

ENGLISH. CICERO.—PRO MILONE, Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A. 28. 6d. [Semier. 

i With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


LAMB.—TALES PROM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Rev. A. Aincar, | *BNOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book 
T r] 


T "a dune ' Rev. A. S. WALPoLE, M.A. ts. 6d (Junior. 
LL.D. Contains—'' A Midsammer Night's Dream, he Winter's Tale," SOPHOCLES, —ANTIGONE. Edited by Rev. M. A. BavrizLD, M.A. ` s. 6d. 


' Much Ado About Nothing,” ‘‘ Macbeth," “The Comedy of Errors, x4 S. 

t Othello." 2s. 6d. net. [Preliminary. LLS dde éd. enior. 
SHAKESPEARE.—JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction and Notes. By HERODOTUS.—Book VI. Edited by Prof. J. STRACHAN, dim 

K. D&giGHTON. 15. od. [Junior and Se 
— — JULIUS . Eversley Edition. With Notes. is. su PLATO —BUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, ORITO, and PHAEDO, Translated 

[Junior and Senior. E CuuncH, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. . . [ Senior. 

——— JULIUS CAESAR, (Text only.) Sewed, 6d. [Junior and Senior. c3 A TRA une MENEXBNUS) With Introduction and fols 
— HAR 5. RAVES 1S enor, 

With on A cdi ho AR and Notes. By K. D "Sema Y RITO (and PHAEDO). Edited by Prof. C. H. Kerns, M.A. E 6d. 
—— : l i 3 ; Senior. entor. 
soar 4. ers ge on I NOISE OI I J«mior, | HOMER.—ILIAD, Books I-XII, Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. 
SPENSER.—THE PABRIE QUEENE. Book I. With Introduction sand M. A. BavristD, M.A. 6s. [Senier. 

Notes. By H. M. PercivaL, M.A. 3S. (Se FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


TENNTRON, — GERAINT AND ENID. AND THE MARRIAGE ‘OF 
arly With Introduction and Notes. By G. C. Macautay, M.A. MOLIÈRE. —LE BO E GENTILHOMME. Edited by L. M. Mori- 
[.Semior. ARTY, M.A s. 6d. [Sestor. 


—— ^ GARETH AND DIEI With Introduction and Notes. By G. C. LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, Edited by Dr. BRAUNHOLTZ, 


Macautay, M.A. 2s [.Semzor. M.A., Ph.D. [Zn the press. Senior, 
TENNYSON FOR THE YOUNG. Edited by Rev. A. AiNGER, LL.D. SOHILLER. ee JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS, Edited by Joszrn Gosr- 

: 18. net. [Pretiminary. WICK. 28. [Senzor. 
BAOON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Sarpy, M.A. DIB JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS, Edited by W. Humpnreys, 


3s. [Semior. | . 3s. 6d. [ Senior. 
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secondary schools in Dublin and the provinces preferring, through 
motives of convenience or from educational principles—in most cases, 
it must be added, from their own ignorance of Irish language, 
literature and history—to provide instruction in modern languages and 
other subjects instead. Were Irish necessary for Matriculation, these 
schools would be obliged to include it in their courses. 

It is obvious that much will depend on the constitution of the new 
National University and the methods and standards to be adopted in 
arranging its work. Most people—of the general public, at any rate 
—seem to assume that it will perpetuate the traditions of the Royal 
University, by having a system of graduated annual examinations, 
leading up from a large variety of subjects in the first two years to 
specialization in the B.A. course. It is to be hoped that will not be 
the case. The necessity of having to carry on studies in a number of 
different and dissimilar subjects, side by side, with a view to prepar- 
ing for an examination e» d/oc at the end of the year, is fatal to con- 
centration of interest,on any particular branch. It is the system which 
at present dominates the secondary education of the country; but, 
whatever may be said for its retention there, it ought to be dropped 
in University instruction, where the claims of the individual talent 
should have freer scope than is possible in the restrictions of the 
school. There is undoubtedly some truth in the theory set forward by 
Dr. O'Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick, in speaking at a prize distribution 
in the South the other day, that the dearth of originality and of con- 
spicuous talent in Ireland within the past thirty years or so is in large 
measure due to the educational system of examination adopted during 
that period. It is to be hoped, moreover, that the new University 
will aim at securing a higher standard at entrance from its students: 
this is, of course, an essential preliminary. if greater scope for indi- 
viduality and greater opportunities for specialization are to be allowed 
in the succeeding undergraduate years. 

It is also to be hoped that the promoters of national studies in the 
new University will not, in their anticipation of an era when Irish will 
be not merely an examination subject, but the recognized language and 
medium of instruction in the new University, overlook the prime 
necessity of securing the best men as professors in the various branches, 
regardless of their qualifications in other respects apart from the subject 
they have to teach. Such a proposal as that, seriously put forward by 
more than one really competent and cultured advocate of the claims 
of Gaelic, that all professors on taking office should be obliged to 
enter into an engagement that, at the end of a certain lapse of years, 
they would have qualified themselves to give instruction through the 
medium of that language, would, if adopted, certainly restrict the 
choice of teachers and deter a great many men whose scholarship and 
talents would be valuable acquisitions from seeking chairs in the new 
foundation. 


The Senate of Dublin University met in the Theatre of Trinity 
Dublin College on the 19th inst. for the purpose of con- 
ferring degrees. Ther large audi in- 
University. ng degr here was a large audience, in 
cluding the Lord Lieutenant ; and the proceedings 
opened with the installation of Lord Iveagh as Chancellor of the 
University and of Mr. Justice Madden as Vice-Chancellor. The 
recipients of honorary degrees were the Very Rev. Joseph Armitage 
Robinson, Dean of Westminster; Sir Robert Hart; and Mr. Justice 
Madden, the Vice-Chancellor, known no less as a cultured scholar and 
a writer on Shakespeare than as a lawyer. A number of candidates 
were admitted to ordinary degrees, a certain interest being added to 
the proceedings by the fact that this was the first Commencement at 
which women students, who had matriculated in the University and 
gone through the usual four undergraduate years, were admitted as 
graduates. 


The Commissioners of National Education have recently appointed 
Prim Miss M. B. Pye, B. A. (R.U.I.), a member of the staff 
Education, of St. Dominic's Training College, Dublin, a Junior 
Inspector of National Schools. This is the first 

occasion on which a woman has been appointed inspector. ° 


In secondary schools the chief events of the month have been prize 
distributions and speech days preparatory to break- 
ing up for the Christmas holidays. The students of 
Alexandra College, Dublin, celebrated that popular 
annual function known amongst them as *'' Students! Day," on the 
evening of December 17, when a clever original comedy by an old 
student, Mrs. Barrington, entitled ‘* Seeing is Believing,” and repre- 
senting contemporary Irish country life, was performed, and added much 
to the enjoyment of the proceedings. 

The Association of Irish Women Graduates held its autumn general 
meeting in the Royal University on December 5, Miss J. Mulvany, 
LL.D., the President, being in the chair. After business and tea, the 
meeting discussed the current topic—the place of Irish studies in the 
new Universities— with animation and some variance of opinion. 

The Gaelic League is about to make an experiment in secondary 
education by the establishment of a secondary school, with depart- 
ments for boys and girls, at Ring, in County Waterford, in the midst 
of an Irish speaking district, in which the instruction will centre round 
Irish language, literature, and history, and will be imparted, as far as 


General. 


possible, in the Irish language. The success which has attended St. 
Enda's College, the bilingual school started last autumn as a private 
enterprise by the editor of the Clazdheamh Soluis in Dublin, during 
its first term, augurs well for the future of the new venture. 


SCHOOLS. 


BATHWICK LapiEs’ SCHOOL.—Prize-giving day was on De- 
cember 12, when the prizes were distributed by Lady Hunter. Miss 
Peacock, the Head Mistress, read a most favourable report of the 
school by Mr. Richards, the Joint Board Examiner. 

BIRKENHEAD GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL.—An ‘‘ open after- 
noon ” was held at the school on November 24. About 300 parents 
availed themselves of the opportunity of seeing the inner working of 
the school and of hearing the ordinary lessons, as well as the special 
afternoon lessons in singing, voice production and elocution, drawing, 
drill, and needlework. The school is now recognized by the Liverpool 
University for the training of secondary teachers, and the B.A. degree 
students of the University have been attached to the school this term. 
Sixty-six dolls, dressed chiefly by members of the hockey club, have 
been sent to the Christmas-trees of the poorest schools in the town. 
The Rounders’ Club has bought a large autotype reproduction of Watts's 
** Hope," to be played for by the five lower forms. 

CANTERBURY, KING’S SCHOOL. — The scholarships have been 
awarded as follows :—]unior King's Scholarships: R. J. N. Norris, 
D. H. G. Northcote, H. C. Powell (for Mathematics), R. Juckes (for 
Mathematics)—all of King's School. Probationer King's Scholar- 
ships: E. J. Gent (Mr. Moseley, Gate House, Kingston-on- Thames), 
K. C. Lillingston (Mr. Stallard, Heddon Court, East Barnet), G. D. 
Watkins (Mr. Millard, Shrewsbury House, Surbiton), C. S. Pittis 
(Rev. G. Ewing, Bedford House, Folkestone), P. S. Barber (Junior 
King's School). Entrance Scholarships: E. J. Gent (Mr. Moseley, 
Kingston-on-Thames), C. E. W. Chapman (Mr. Chapman, Fritham 
House, Lyndhurst), E. F. Smart (King’s School), K. C. Lillingston 
(Mr. Stallard, East Barnet). House Scholarships: D. F. Kelly (Mr. 
Olive, Rokeby, Wimbledon), C. R. Evershed (Mr. Molyneux, Streat- 
ham Hill College). The Heyman Scholarship, open fro hac vice to all 
boys under fourteen now being educated at the King’s School, has 
been awarded to F. C. Gentry. 

CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL.—The following successes have been 
gained in the London Intermediate Fxamination :—Arts—D. Collins ; 
Science—E. Elligott, B. Horton, A. Rober!son, L. Thomas, A. Tre- 
gaskis. In the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examination for 
Higher Certificates twenty-two full certificates and twenty-seven letters 
have been gained. Cambridge Higher Local, Group A—D. Carter, 
W. Correll, G. Kynoch, E. Lindsay ; Group B—K. Moore, D. Olden- 
dorff, F. Sauerbeck ; Group C—G. Jarrett, H. Nickerson ; Groups C 
and E—E. Elligott; Group D—S. Elderton, D. Ward ; Group F—H. 
Finsler; Group HI—M. Shewan, R. Smither. In the Training De- 
partment during the past year eight students have gained the Cambridge 
Teacher’s Certificate, two with Distinction in Practice. In the Summer 
Examinations of the National Froebel Union eleven students have 
gained the Elementary Certificate and four the Higher Certificate 
(Part I.) 

CROYDON, WHITGIFT GRAMMAR ScHoor.—The annual speech 
day at this school was held on Friday evening, when the Big School 
was filled to its utmost capacity. The Head Master, Mr. S. O. 
Andrew, in his address, read out a list of honours which included open 
scholarships or exhibitions at Cambridge and London Universities and 
one hospital scholarship. Eight boys had qualified for Matriculation 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and thirteen at London University. He also 
mentioned that the school had been recognized, after inspection, by 
the Army Council and the Joint Medical Board. 

HAMMERSMITH, ST. Paut’s GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—In recent examina- 
tions the following successes have been gained :—Four Open Scholar- 
ships : Cambridge, Gilchrist Scholarship—Grace Nicolle (Newnham) ; 
St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford—Henriette Massé ; Westfield College, Uni- 
versity of London—Gladys Schleselman ; St. Dunstan’s Scholarship— 
Gladys Schleselman. One Close Scholarship: the St. Paul’s Scholar- 
ship (presented by the Council of Westfield College)-— Kathleen Len- 
guet Higgins. Cambridge Higher Local : Twelve entered, all passed ; 
two prizes, thirteen distinctions, ten First Class Honours and six Second 
Class Honours were awarded. Oxford and Cambridge Higher Cer- 
tiicate: Twenty-five entered, eleven complete certificates and eleven 
letters were obtained ; there were three distinctions. London Matricu- 
lation: Eight entered ; six passed. Royal Drawing Society: Forty- 
eight Honours Certificates and fifty-three Pass Certificates were 
awarded ; at the Society's Exhibition Dorothy Seaton gained the 
Silver Star presented by the Clothworkers Company, and five.ex- 
hibitors were commended in Class I. 

LONDON, HOLBORN ESTATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—On the occasion 
of the prize distribution at the Holborn Estate Grammar School some 
things were said which seem worthy of a wider audience. The Head 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES 


Now includes Grammars of English, French, German, Welsh, Latin, and Greek, each consisting of Two Parts— 
I. ACCIDENCE, II. SYNTAX—varying in price from 1s. to 1s. Gd. each Part. 


The Series also includes Readers and Writers for French, German, Latin, and Greek, together with Exercises in 
English at from 1s. to 1s. 6d. each. 


Single Copies of any volume will be sent post free to any Teacher on receipt of half its published price. Keys to the Latin. and 
German Readers and Writers may be had by Teachers direct from the Publishers. 


Dwe Lo BEADVUSHORTER. ANo ni a Edit 
ORA MARITIMA SERIES /4E&xr.Book OF PETROLOGY 


Edited by Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. By FREDERICK H. HATCH, Ph.D. With numerous Illustra- 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY Dons. dee Does oua -— 
AM RHEIN "New Edition of 
A German Story for Beginners on the same lines. By C. FEUDAL ENGLAND 
WICKMANN, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. By J. HoRACE RouNp. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


The scene of the story is laid in a country parsonage on the Rhine; in 
the latter part of the book the story of Siegfried and the Nibelungen is 
recounted. 


New Impression of 


SKEPTICS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
OTHER VOLUMES By the late Rev. J. OwEN. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE . - 
A Greek Text for Beginners, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabu- NOW READY. New and Cheaper Editions of 
laries, and Maps. By CHARLES D. CHAMBERS, M.A. Crown DICTIONARY OF BATTLES 


8vo, cloth, 3s. By T. B. HARBOTTLE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This book applies to Greek the methods which Prof. Sonnenschein has i 
in hi itima" and ''Pro Patria." It is assumed | DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL 


expounded in his ''Ora Maritima 


that pupils beginning Greek will have been learning Latin for at least - ALLUSIONS 

two years. The Story of the Greek War of Independence (1821-1827) By T. B. HARBOTTLE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 

is told with the use of only about 1,250 words, nearly all of which occur , FEE NEP 

in Thucydides. THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY 

ORA MARITIMA Third Edition. Part I., 2s. 6d. ; Part II., 2s. 9d.; in one 
A Latin Story for Beginners, with Grammar and Exercises. Volume, 4s. 6d. 


By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. HISTORIC LINKS 


PRO PATRIA Topographical Guides to the Reading of History. By 
A Latin Story, being a sequel to ''Ora Maritima,” with DOROTHEA MAGUIRE, L.L.A. With a Preface by HUBERT 
Grammar and Exercises to the end of the Regular Accidence. HALL, of H.M. Public Record Office. With 16 Full-page 
By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


2s. 6d. OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY 


" Professor Sonnenschein s books do not gild the pill. They merely By J. A. JoERG. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 


make the pill a healthy one."— Week's Survey. 
OUTLINES OF GERMAN HISTORY 


STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY mum sere 
By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., Professor of Zoology and Comparative | N EW CLASSICAL LI BRARY 


A in tl ersity of Cambridge. 
a a a LL Cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; leather, 4s. 6d. each. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
The Third Volume, completing the Work, ts now ready. | AN ABRIDGED EDITION of SEYFFERT'S 


Vol. I.— PROTOZOA TO CHAETOGNATHA. iss. | DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES 


Vol. I. —CHORDATA TO MAMMALIA. 21s. E E E MERE 
Vol. III. — Completing the MORE 24s. | THE INSTITUTES OF GAIUS | 
THE: DIGEST. Title, XLv. Translated by J. GRAHAM 


A NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF TRAPNELL, B.A., LL.B. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF PRAC- | REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF ENG- 
TICAL BOTANY LISH IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Prof. E. STRASBURGER. Edited by Prof. HILLHOUSE. By M. ATKINSON WILLIAMS, B.A., Lecturer in English at 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. Southlands Training College, Battersea. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE STUDENT’S BOTANY | mnes SENET hie eee 
By SIDNEY VINES, M.A., D.Sc. Third Edition. 483 Illus- NINETEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 3s. 6d. net. 


trations. Demy 8vo, 15s. | THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEARBOOK,1909 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY | SEVENTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 7s. 6d. 


By SIDNEY VINES, M.A., D.Sc. Second Edition. 397 Illus- 
ions. D vo, 9s. THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEARBOOK 
iod didis | AND DIRECTORY, 1909 


MEDALLIONS FROM EARLY FLOREN- , THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEARBOOK 


TINE HISTORY (Public Schools.) Third Annual Issue. Issued May 9, 1908. 
By EMILY UNDERDOWN (Norley Chester), Author of '' Stories Compiled with the co-operation of the Association of Head 
from Dante,’’ &c., &c. Imperial 16mo, 5s. net. Mistresses. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Master, Mr. W. P. Fuller, M.A., showed conclusively how the 
** public-school spirit" could be fostered in the smaller grammar 
school, with all-round excellent results. Dr. Spenser, the Head 
Master of University College School, who distributed the prizes, 
uttered a warning note to the parents to beware lest sectarian bitterness 
should invade the domain of secondary education, as was so regrettably 
the case in the elementary school. 

NEWPORT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Owing to the 
disturbance in the building caused by the addition of a studio, there 
has been no formal speech day this term. The prizes and certificates 
were distributed in the School Hall on Friday, December 18, by Mrs. 
Bear, a member of the Education Committee. During the school 
vear, H. Lewis and G. Williams passed London Matriculation, and 
D. Longstaff passed Cambridge Higher Local in Mathematics. In 
the Central Welsh Board Examination, one Honours, nine Senior and 
eleven Junior Certificates were gained, and six of the Senior Certificates 
were equivalent to Matriculation (Wales). In the Royal Drawing 
Society’s Examination, sixty Honours Certificates and fifty-seven 
passes were obtained, with one full Certificate, and E. Herring passed 
in Division 1II. (Second Class) and Division IV. (First Class) of the 
[llustrating Syllabus Examination. The School Leaving Scholarship 
(425 per annum) was awarded to G. Pugsley. At University College, 
Cardiff, G. Pugsley won the Caroline Williams Scholarship (£25 per 
annum) for Botany and Mathematics; B. Shute won an open exhibi- 
tion (History and French), and F. Nurse an open exhibition (English 
and French). The Associated Board Scholarship of E. Gregory at the 
Royal College of Music has been renewed for a second year. Miss D. 
Scott (Girton) and Miss W. Wortham (Bedford College) have joined 
the staff as successors to Miss B. Tonkin and Miss M. Phillips. 

NorRTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. — In the University of 
London October Examinations the’ following successes have been won 
by Old North Londoners :—Arts—Internal students: Katharine M. 
Curtis, First Class Honours in Classics ; Margaret W. Cooke, First 
Class Honours in English ; Euphemia L. Ramsay, First Class Honours 
in French ; Grace E. Moscrop, Second Class Honours in Mathematics ; 
Mabel F. Wadmore, Second Class Honours in Modern European His- 
tory; Helen M. Gill, Pass First Division. External students: Ethel 
M. Steuart, First Class Honours in Classics; Mary W. Pedder, B.A., 
Third Class Honours in. Philosophy; Georgina G. Callander, Pass 
Second Division. Science— External students : Winifred I. C. Friend, 
Pass Second Division. Internal students: Winifred E. May. First 
Class Honours in Geglogy; Florence M. Jeffreys, Pass Second 


a  — M M —— 
————— 


Division; Dora C. M. Tyson, Pass Second Division. M.B.B.S. 


Examination : Mary S. Jevons, Group II. e 

SHREWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL.—Seven girls obtained Oxford Senior 
Local Certificates. J. Harding gained the Salop County Council 
Scholarship ef £50 for three years to be held at a University. 
M. Gough obtained a gold star, awarded by the Royal Drawing 
Society for imaginary sketches. Twenty-one successes were gained 
by pupils in the examinations of the Associated Board, Royal Academy 
and Royal College: of Music. The prize-giving took place on No- 
vember 26. The Hon. Lady Digby gave away the prizes and cer- 
tificates and addressed the girls on the duties and privileges of the 
school life. 

SOUTHWARK, ST. OLAvE's SCHOOL.—Four University scholarships 
have been obtained : W. W. Fletcher has been awarded one of £60 at 
Jesus College, Cambridge ; W. Buddin, one of Z 5o at Sidney Sussex ; 
and A. G. F. Willis an exhibition of £30 at Christ's College, all for 
mathematics ; while a scholarship of £60 has been awarded to F. R. 
Ennos at St. John's College, Cambridge. Distinctions won by past 
pupils include the Whewell Scholarship for International Law, won 
by N. G. Scorgie, and a place in the Indian Civil Service by J. W. C. 
Ellis. 

SUTTON (SURREY) HIGH SCHOOL FOR GiRrs.—The annual prize- 
giving was held in the Sutton Public Hall on Tuesday, December 15. 
The chair was taken by Laurie Magnus, Esq. (a member of the Council 
of the G.P.D.S.T.), and the prizes were distributed by the Hon. Alice 
Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College, who also delivered an 
address to the girls. Joint Board Higher Certificates were gained by 
F. Brown (in five subjects, with Honours in German), H. Perry, and 
E. L. Cole; D. Cross, who took a Letter, gained Honours in French. 
In the Concours Mensuels, D. Cross gained a prize in the Degré 
Supérieur and one for Narration; D. Black gained a prize in the 
Degré Elémentaire. 

UprPINGHAM SCHOOL.—Mr. S. E. Brown, for eight years senior 
science master here, has been appointed Head Master of Liverpool 
Collegiate College. Mr. Brown has done excellent work at Uppingham, 
and his departure is regretted by every one connected with the schoo.. 
while the delightful singing of Mrs. Brown at our school concerts will 
be sadly missed. E. Raven has gained a classical scholarship of £80 
at St. John’s College, Cambridge; L. Il. Taunton a scholarship 
(classical) of £50 at Clare College, and M. A. Lewis a History 
exhibition of £40 at Trinity College, Cambridge. Our annual football 
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A New Latin Book of Special Interest. 


THE NEW LATIN DELECTUS. 


By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., and E. P. DoUuGHTY, M.A. 
Illustrated. Part I. now ready. 1s. 6d. (Part II. ready 
immediately.) ; 
This book is intended for the earlier reading of boys and girls in schools with 
a leaving age of about sixteen. 


A New Volume in the Popular 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORIES. | 


The Hanoverian Period (1714-1815). By J. W. B 
ADAMS, M.A. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


A Biblical Reading Book. — 


HEROES OF ISRAEL. 


By Mrs. F. S. Boas. 
Prize Edition, 1s. 6d. 


| A New Part has just been published of 
A FIRST 


.BOOK IN ENGLISH . LITERATURE. 
By C. I.. THoMsoN. Part IV. (Beaumont and Fletcher 
to Dryden). Cloth, fully Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


Of this Series the School World says: '' A work worthy of the highest praise 
and widest circulation.” 


THE WATER BABIES. 


Arranged as a School Book by ELLA THOMSON. 
trated, 18. 


Cloth, Illustrated, 1s. Ad. 


Illus- 


1909 
CATALOGUE 
POST FRBE. 


Published by | 
Horace Marshall 


London: Temple House, E.C., & 125 Fleet St., E.C. 


School Books for 


1909 


on. 


A useful Precis Book. 


INDEXING AND PRÉCIS WRITING. - 


By R. V. N. Hopkins, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 28. 


For use in connexion with Civil Service Examinations. 


A New Series of Cheap Poetry Books. 


POEMS FOR JUNIOR SCHOOLS. 


Well printed Booklets of attractive appearance, containing Poems inspired by 
country scenes. ‘The first three are entitled ‘Poems of Spring," '' Poems of 
Summer," and " Poems of Autumn and Winter," and have been arranged to 
correspond with the three School terms. Paper, 3d. each. 


New Volumes in the Carmelite Classics. 


SCOTT'S “MARMION.” 


Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. Cloth, 18. 


SCOTT'S "LADY OF THE LAKE." 


Edited by C. L. THoMsoN. Cloth, 1s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
From Crabbe to Beddoes. is. 4d. 


A full list of the CARMELITE CLASSICS will be ' sent, post free, with all 
particulars of these dainty editions of Standard English Texts. Prices from 
4d. each. 


DANS LE ROYAUME DES FÉES. 


A Second Series of French Plays. By VIOLET PARTINGTON. 
In Decorated Paper Cover, 9d. 


1909 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDCE LOCALS.  - Important New Work. 


GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


The Theorems, newly collected and arranged for rapid Jearningand revision 


1/6 | 1/6 


Head Master Bournemouth Schcol. 
indispensable for ''Looals" and Kindred Exams. 
ONE PROPOSITION ONE PAGE. 
128' pp. and ten blank pages for Notes, 84 x 54 ins. 

Definitions. 

List of Symbols and Abbreviations. 

Section I.—Angles at a Point. 
Section II. — Parallel Straight Lines. 


Contents. 
Section IV.—Loci. 
Section III.— Triangles and Rectilinear 
Figures. 


Section V.— Areas. 
Section VI.—The Circle. 
Section VII.-e-Proportion and Similar 
Figures. 
Some Opinions. 

T. BEDFORD FRANKLIN, Esq., Fettes College, Edinburgh: '' The 
idea and general get-up of tbe book are alike excellent, and I shall endeavour at the 
end of this year to introduce it into one at least of the three schools here." 

F. W. BREWER, Esq., Allan’s Endowed School, Newcastle-on-Tyne : 
“Mr. Fenwick's book seems to me likely to supply to others a want I have often fel:, 
i£, to have a book with simply the essentials and let the teacher supply any 
explanation." 


SPECIALLY REOOMMENDED BY H.M.I. 


Adopted by the L.O.O. ; 


| 10* | MYTH AND ROMANCE SERIES. 


Cods and Heroes of the North. Brave Beowulf. 

The Old, Old of Creece and Rome. My Unole Toby. 

Sigurd the Vikings’ Hero. Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Ths Seven Champiens of Christendom. Reynard the Fox. 


Eight Coloured and many Black-and-White Illustrations. Beautifully 
clear type. Strongly bound, not wire stitched; opening flat with ease. 

=: t There seems to be a feast of story, a beauty of produc- 

tion, and an attractiveness that is truly wonderful. I was 

really surprised myself at the enthusiasm of the boys."— 

J. H. Scorr, B.A., Bootle. 


PRIZE EDITION, CLOTH GILT, 1/6 net. 
London: W. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


10") 


Works by JO 


N CARROLL. 


-—— a et — 


Practical Geometry for Art Students. 


A 


| Drawing from Models and 


A New Edition, in which the examples dealing with Practical 
SOLID Geometry have been entirely remodelled. The projections 
of points, lines, and traces, &c., have given place to those of 
SIMPLE OBJECTS, the latter being of more practical use to the 
Art Student. Strongly bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Key to Carroll’s Geometry. 

Consisting of Solutions to all the Exercises in Solid Geometry of 
Objects of Simple Form, for the use of Students of Geometrical 
Drawing (Art). Cloth, 1s. 6d. . 


* 


Objects. 
A Handbook for Teachers and Students in Training. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


| Pattern Drawing and Design. 


r 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Drawing of Foili 


An Application of Practical Geometry to the Construction of 
Ornament; Strongly bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Freehand Drawing of Ornament. 


Consisting of Twenty-four Photographic Reproductions of 
Examples of Ornament, and Sixty-eight Analytical Diagrams of 
Construction, Designed and Arranged in Graduated Order, with 
Directions to the Student. Demy to (11 in. by 8 in.). In stift 
wrapper, price 1s. 6d. 


e, Flowers, and Fruit, 
and Foliated Design. i d 


Consisting of Twenty-four Reproductions of Photographs from 
Nature by WM. J. CARROLL. With Directions to the Student, 
and Forty Examples of FOLIATED DksiGN by JOHN CARROLL. 
New and Enlarged Edition, demy 4to (11 in. by 8 in.), in stiff 
wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


BURNS & OATES, Ltd., 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 


- 
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H By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., Officier d’Academie, -T- 
Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, Scottish Education Department, and Central Welsh Board ; 
Examiner to: Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher Locals, 
an Scottish Education Department, Civit Service Commission, BH 
EH University of London, &c., &c. ae 
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-r (May be used with advantage with any French Grammar.) ZH 
' A capital little book, which we have no hesitation in recommending to French Students.’’—The Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
EN * Mr. Storr's Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for Schoolboys, but grown-up people who wish to a. | 
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match with Rugby School took place on December 5, when Rugby 
won by a goal and a try to a try. Probably a fairer result would have 
been a draw, as during the second half of the game we had distinctly 
most of the play. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE. — The following open scholarships have 
been awarded :—£50 on the Modern Side, A. R. R. Woods (from 
Praetoria House, Folkestone); £50, J. C. Eppstein (from Lockers 
Park, Hemel Hempstead); two of £50 on the Classical Side, D. A. R. 
Young (from Langley Place, St. Leonards) and E. A. Simson (from 
P. Christopherson, Esq.) ; two of 430 on the Classical Side, S. R. 
Hurst and D. P. Gordon. 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—We never witnessed a better performance 
of the ** Andria," though we have seen it acted more times than we 
care to recall. Where all were good it is invidious to distinguish 
among the actors, but Bagrington- Ward won fergeminos honores as 
Davus, as head of the school, and as first Balliol scholar. 

WINCHESTRR, THE CoLLEGE.—E. F. W. Besly has obtained an 
exhibition at Balliol, and R. M. Wright a Major Scholarship at Trinity, 
Cambridge. On December 2, F. Fox, Esq., gave a lecture on ** The 
Cape to Cairo Railway," and the engineering operations connected 
with Winchester Cathedral. On December 12, M. Robertson gave a 
lecture On ** The Recent Excavations at Sparta.” The new West 
Gallery in the Chapel is now in use, and is generally approved. The 
New College posers are P. E. Matheson and H. W. B. Joseph. The 
roll is as follows: R. H. Hutchison, T. K. Beuley,, W. Sheepshanks, 
R. P. Hankinson ; exhibition, A. W. Fagan. 

WORCESTER HIGH ScHooL.—The Council Scholarship has been 
awarded to L. E. Selby, who had seven Firsts and one Second in the 
Lower Certificate Examination. The Victoria Scholarship has been 
awarded to G. M. Chappel. Principal prizes and distinctions gained 
in the school :—eight Higher Certificates of the Joint Board, with 
three distinctions; nine Lower Certificates, with thirty Firsts and 
thirty-seven Seconds ; twenty-eight Distinction Certificates of the Dio- 
cesan Examination in Divinity ; nine Certificates of the Associated 
Board of the R. A.M. and R.C.M. ; two complete Certificates for 
Honours in every division of the Royal Drawing Society, and thirty- 
six Honour Certificates; seventeen prizes and eight First Class Certi- 
ficates of the Plain Needlework Association; three prizes from the 
Société Nationale des Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre. D. John- 
son Parker and E. Temple Bourne have passed the Advanced Grade of 
the R. A.M. and R.C.M. November 23 was Speech Day, when the 
prizes and certificates were distributed by the new Dean of Worcester, 


Dr. Moore Ede, who congratulated the children and their parents 
upon the large number of valuable certificates that had been gained ; 
for, as himself an educationist, he knew. their worth as indications of 
the work of the school. He spoke also of the good work being done 
by ‘‘ old girls” in all parts of the world. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for December is divided between 
“ Bruce " and "Eéesri. 


The winner of the November.Prize (“Toddy & Co.") is 
requested to send game and address. 


i 


Dansez, les petites filles, 
Toutes en rond, 

En vous voyant si gentilles, 
Les bois riront. 


Dansez, les petites reines, 
Toutes en rond, 

Les amoureux sous les frênes 
S’embrasseront. L’aurore au front. 


Dansez, les petites folles, : Dansez, les petites femmes, 
Toutes en rond, : :* Toutes en rond, 

Les bouquins dans les écoles Les messieurs diront aux dames 
Bougonneront. Ce qu'ils voudront. 


Danser, les petites belles, 
Toutes en rond, 

Les oiseaux avec leurs ailes 
Applaudiront. 

Dansez, les petites fées, 
Toutes en rond, 

Dansez de bleuets coiffées, 


By '** BRUCE.” 


GRAN'FER's SONG, 


Daunce, wee lassies, daunce sae  Daunce, ye wee queens sae grand, 
licht, A’ in a ring ; 
A' ina ring ; Joes, wha ’neath the rowans stand, 
Woods, for joy tae see yon sicht, Closer sall cling. 
Sall lauch an' sing. 
(Continued on page 58.) 


DURING r«« WINTER VACATION 


a 
(Three times a year only) 
USE the “DUST-ALLAYER” ©O.’S 
ODOURLESS or powerful GERMICIDAL 


FLORIGENE 


(A RrRGISTRRRD NAME süppcsted hie by 
On all 


SCHOOL, LABORATORY, 


Art Gallery, Library, Museum, and other. Floors — 
Either Wood, Concrete, Stone, or Polished ; also Linoleums, &c. 


'5 Fiorigene ” 


LAYS me DUST 


(See the Official Memorandum on the Cleansing and Disinfecting of Schools), 


Purifies atmosphere, aids prevention of diseases and throat 
irritations, preserves floors, greatly reduces labour. 


Hygienic, economical, easily and quickly used by the 
unehilied, and each application lasts for 2 to 4 months, 
according to wear. 

Scrubbing (unless preferred) also injurious and other 
sprinkling of floors are entirely dispensed with. 

Not sticky, but dust and dirt absorb '' Florigene" from the impregnated 
floors, and become ''weighted"—floors can bo cleaned daily 
with an ordinary broom alone —the sweepings are not distributed. 

BOOKS, FURNITURE, APPARATUS, &c., are less likely to soil, 
and seldom require dusting or cleaning. 

The “DUST - ALLAYER" CO's ‘“Florigene” 
(Awarded the Bronze Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute) 
is extensively used in Governinent (Royal Colleges, Science and Art and other 
Departments) and Municipal Buildings, also Colleges, Schools, Laboratories, 
Libraries, Museums, Offices, &c., with highly satisfactory results. 


Send for particulars, Bacteriological, Medical, and other Reports 
and Testimonials to the Sole Manusacturers 


C DUST-ALLAYER":,, 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
War Office, 


FLOOR— HYGIENE 


Contractors to Admiralty, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


Works by ALICE RAVENHILL, F.R.San.L, 


Late Lecturer on Hygiene, and Inspector, County Council, West Riding of 
Yorkshire; Lecturer, King's College (Women's Department), University 
of London Extension Board, cc. 


LESSONS IN 


PRACTICAL HYGIENE. 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 
With Preface by Professor M. E. SADLER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 750 pp., price 5s. net. 


Simple demonstrations and experiments, with explanatory notes and 
directions, bearing upon all branches of the Hygiene of Human Life. 


This book is specially adapted for the use of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools, and in the Upper Classes of Elementary Schools, as well 
as for Students in Training Colleges and in Schools of Domestic 
Science. Teachers generally also will tind in ita mine of Useful Informa- 
tion, suggestive to those who desire to correlate other subjects in the 
School Time-Table with Hygienic applications. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS 


AND 


REQUIREMENTS OF CHILDHOOD 


Crown 8vo, ix.+70 pp., bound full cloth, 9d.-net. 


This book contains the substance of Miss Ravenhill's comprehensive 
and extensive investigations on Child Life. It deals concisely with the 
Physical Care of Youug Children from Infancy to School-leaving Age. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Leeds & Glasgow. 
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STANDARD WORKS ON MODERN LANCUACE TEACHING 


Nineteenth Edition (completing 150,000 copies). 


DENT’S NEW FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By 
S. ALGE and WALTER RirPMANN. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
** We know of no better book to start French on.” — The Journal of Education. 
There is an Appendix to both the First French Book and the First German 
Book in which the early. lessons are given in the transcription of the Association 
Phonétigue Internationale, for those teachers who prefer to begin in this way. 
The Phonetic Part of the First French Book is also issued separ- 
ately at 6d. 


Seventh Edition (completing 39,000 copies). 
DENT’S NEW SECOND FRENCH BOOK. By 
S. ALGE and WALTER RipPpMANN. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
` Fourth Edition, Revised. 
PREMIERE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. By 


H. E. BERTHON, Taylorian Lecturer in French at the University of Oxford. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


DENT'S WALL PICTURES OF THE FOUR 
SEASONS. From Drawings especially prepared by J. A. SYMINGTON. 
Printed in Colours. Size 55 by 35 ins. Unmounted, 2s. 6d. net each ; 
Mounted on Linen and Eyeletted, 3s. 6d. net each ; Mounted on Linen, 
with Rollers, 6s. net each. 


Eighth (English) Edition (completing 35,500 copies). 


| 
DENT’S NEW FIRST GERMAN BOOK. By 
25. . 


WALTER RIPPMANN, S. ALGF, and S. HAMBURGER. Extra fcap. 8vo, 


Fourth Edition. 
DENT'S GERMAN READER. By S. ALGE and 


WALTER RiPPMANN. Extra fcap. 8v0, 3s. 


HINTS ON TEACHING GERMAN. With a run- 
ning Commentary to Dent's First German Book and Dent's German Reader. 
By WALTER RiPPMANN. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


EASY FREE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH. 
By Miss L. M. Burr. Extra fcap. 8vo. 1s. 4d. 


| FREE COMPOSITION and ESSAY WRITING 


IN e's teal By A. PRATT and ANTOINE PHILIBERT. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 1s. 4d. 


| ELEMENTS OF PHONETICS- English, French, 


and German. Translated and adapted by WALTER RiPPMANN, from 
Professor VigTon's ‘‘ Kleine Phonetik.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


FRENCH SPEECH AND SPELLING. By S. A. 


RICMMIDR B.A. A First Guide to French Pronunciation, Extra fcap. 

vo, 8d. 

ELEMENTS OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 
AND DICTION. By B. DuwviLLE, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SOUNDS OF ENGLISH 
LES SONS DU FRANCAIS 


Three Charts, size 3o X 3o inches. 
arrangement will commend itself to teachers. 
Unmounted, 1s. net each. Mounted on Linen as. 6d. net. 


DEUTSCHE LAUTE 


These Charts, drawn up by Prof. RippMANN, are particularly suitable for class use, the symbols being very distinct. The 


Mounted on Linen with Roller, 3s. 6d. net. 


Small Reproductions of each Chart, with examples of the sounds, which pupils can paste in their books, have also been prepared ; these are sold in packets of 


30, price 1s. 


A Special Prospectus of these Charts has been prepared and can be had from the Publishers. 


The Publishers invite applications for Specimen Copies of their School Books with a view to introduction. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO., 29-30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


E FAULTLESS IN DESIGN. 


~ 
d 
- 


e 


Immeasurably the Best. 


CENT'S ‘‘ AUDREY COLD WATCH AND DOUBLE ALBERT. 


The Wai h is enc ased in Heavy Gold Cases, with Solid Gold 
Dome and. Bow, finest Movernent, Compensation Balance, 
fully Jewelled. We guarantee this Watch for 1 years to bea 
perfect Tim | keeper, 2 igi vriten wa ity to this effect. 


The Double Ki bert. i« Hall marked Gold Curb Pattern, 
artistically made and finished. 

Demi-Hun:;er, £9 9s. 
Watch Gold, Crystal Glass, £7 7s. Chain, £4 10s. 


Of surpassing merit, assuring life-long service. 


If desired, all our wares may be pur- 
chased by our Progressive System of 
Monthly Payments, B8. with order and 
balance 58. monthly (according to 
amount), without any extra charge, 


Write far the | — 
Our Seal, TEACHERS’ CATALOGUE, 
Your Guarantee, and kindiy statenatwec/reguirements. Buckle Ring, 50s. 


EDWARD J. FRANKLAND & CO. Audrey House, 


(The Scholastic Supply), Ely Place, London, E.C. 


BY THE HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Author of '' Talks with Mr. Gladstone,'' '' Benjamin Jowett : 
a Personal Memoir," &c. 


EIGHTH EDITION.— Demy 8vo, pp. 460. With Photogravures 
of Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache. 
Cloth elegant, gilt top, price 7s, 6d. 


Safe 


Contents :—Historical Prediction— 
Sir G. C. Lewis and Longevity-- 
á Literary Egotism—Charles Austin— 
Studies Recollections of Mr. Grote and Mr. 

* Babbage — Mr. Tennyson's Social 
Philosophy — Physical and Moral Courage — The Upper 
Engadine—Notes and Recollections of Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, Dean Stanley, and Canon di! og iM WE Epicurist's 
Lament— Poems by B. L. T. (Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache) 
—Index to the Classical and other Quotations, with English 
renderings. 


FIFTH EDITION.—Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 
price 3s. 6d. 

Stones of Contents: — The Cure for 

Death — Fearless Deaths —- 

Divine Economy of Truth. 

Mark Pattison—Mr. Romanes's Catechism—Neochristianity 

and Neocatholicism: a Sequel. Index to the Classical and 


Incurables — The Fear of 
e 
Stumbling. Appendices :—Recollections of 
other Quotations, with English renderings. 


‘One of the most stimulating writers of the day, especially in the sketch-portraits 
of the people who have influenced him. His essay on Mark Pattison is not likely to 
be forgotten by any Oxford man, or, indeed, by any student of modern letters, who 
has chanced to read it, and it is safe to foretell that the same will be the case with the 
‘t Personal Memoir ' in which he has enshrined his recollections of the late Master of 
Balliol."— The Times. 


TIEN WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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Daunce on, ye wee daft elves, 
A’ in a ring ; 

Auld books, frae musty shelves, 
Dour words sall fling. 


Daunce on, wee bonnie braws, 
A’ in a ring ; 

Ilka bird in applause 
Sall clap its wing. 


Daunce on, wee pixie folks, 


A’ in a ring ; 


Cornflowers twined i’ your locks, 


Brows bricht wi’ spring. 


Daunce on, wee women fair, 


A’ in a rin 


Lairds tae leddies MT declare 


Wha can tell what thing? 


By “Efeors. 


Ring a ring o' roses, 

Little maids at play ; 
Happy woods re-echo 

Your ringing roundelay. 
Queenly, tripping maidens ! 

Lead your happy train ; 
Lovers under lindens 

Kiss and kiss again. 
Mincing, madcap maidens ! 

Dance with merry cheer ; 
Dusty dog’s-eared grammars 

Scowl and stop the ear. 
Dainty, dimpled maidens ! 

Thread your mazy rings ; 
Bright-eyed birds in bushes 

Clap for joy their wings. 


Wind your fairy mazes 
On the dewy lawn, 

Chapleted in daisies, 
Rosy with the dawn. 


The squires and country misses 
Come stately up this way ; 
And ** Mouths were made for 

kisses ” 
Sure I heard them say. 


Ring a ring o' roses, 
Happy maids at play ; 
Pockets full of posies, 
Come, pick them while you 
may ! 


By ** KAREN.” 
Dance, little maids, in a ring ; 
To see you the woods laugh and sing. 
Dance, there's a queen in each maid, 
Lovers will kiss 'neath the shade. 
Dance in a ring, madcap elves, 
Grumble, old books on the shelves. — 
Dance, pretty children, in rings, 
Clap, little birds, with your wings. 


m——————— € 


Dance, little fairies, around, 

Dawn in your eyes, blossom-crowned. 
Dance, little women-one-day, 

Love turns the world, so they say. 


By the PRIZE EDITOR. 


Dance, little loves, 
All in a ring ; 
The cooing doves 
Will clap their wing. 
Dance, little fays, 
All in a round, 
With morning rays 
And cornflowers crowned. 
Dance, little dames, 
And, as you bid, 
Each squire his flames 
Shall breathe unchid. 


Dance, little maids, 
All in a ring ; 

The echoing glades 
Shall laugh and sing. 


Dance, Queens of May, 
With queenly grace ; 

'Neath rowan spray, 
Sweethearts embrace. 


Dance, madcap elves, 
A galliard bold ; 
On dusty shelves 
Let schoolbooks scold. 


We classify the 112 versions received as follows :— 


First Class, — Bruce, Nemo, Jam, "E£eari, Jetsam, Otac, Ardeonaig, 
Cambuscan, Toddy, Hesperides, G. E. D., Karen (1). 

Second Class. —Karen (2), Idola, Bottom, Penelope, H.G.S., Imago, 
Arbutus, Napoleon, Sirach, C.J.E., E.C.J.K., O.S.F., S.B.M.H., 
Stephano, K.C.F., Billie, Jiprose, C.H.J., Athene, Holly, Flick, 
Echo, Fortes et fidelis, E. E. R., Specs, IIerald, Footstool, Parbleu, 
Frisky, Turk, E.R. N., Homestrew, Esperanto, Roundelay, M.G.C., 
Pixie, Rough. 

Third Class. —J.H.H., René, Roddie, Venus, A.C.H., Minnehaha, 
R.B.L., Semra, Anchorage, La Chercheuse, Jakes, Sabrina, Firelight, 
Mary Caunter, Autrefois, Elaine, 2x7, Omega, Billy, Four-leaved 
Shamrock, Music, Agatha Ross, J. 'D. Wales, Adagio, Bernardus, Dol, 
Consuelo, Melissa, Rosa, Ron-ron, Wallenstein I., Pistol. 

Fourth  Class.—Spitzbergen, Baudekin, Jill, "Betty, Astronomer, 
Ezglette, J. P. Sabatier, Mystical, Eala Said, Eureka, Wesel, B.O., 
Somnia, Lip, P. A. R., Rime, Tilbury. 

Fifth Class. —Fox, Terpander, A.R.L., Nim, Harrie, Shylock, 
Dingdong, Parvula, L.B., Rust, Pillicock, Shrew, Fistula, Odo. 


(Continued on page 6.) 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. . 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 


charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. 


These Hotels have 


Passenger Lifts, Blectric Light throughout, Bathrooms on every fioor, Lounges and Spacious Dining, 


. . Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms, Heated throughout. 


Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephones, Night Porters. 


Bedrooms, including Attendance, from 3s. 6d. to 6s. Od. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'hóte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND HOTEL 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally quiet and economical. 
BEDROOMS, including Attendance, from 3s. to 4s. 6d. per night. 


Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Addresses :— 


Kingsley Hotel, 
" BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.'' 


Thackeray Hotel, 
t THACKERAY, LONDON." 


Esmond Hotel, 
'! AGROUP, LONDON.” 
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NEW BOOKS ISSUED BY DENT & CO. 


NATURE BOOKS MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 
NATURE STUDY A First Statics. By C.S. Jackson, M.A. With 


' | over 200 Diagrams and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, with 
By Professor J. R. AINSWORTH Davis. Profusely illustrated | or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 
with a remarkable series of over one hundred well-chosen sub- 


fects: Crown 8ro, 3s. 6d. Elementary Trigonometry. By CEcIL 
This book describes the adaptation to surroundings of common HAWKINS, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Haileybury 
native plants and animals, together with others that are familiar. College, Hertford. Small crown 8vo, without Answers, 3s. 6d. ; 


with Answers, 4s. 


School Hygiene. By HERBERT Jones, D.P.H. 


THE RUSKIN NATURE 


(Camb.). 2s. 
READERS Geometrical Conics. By Professor G. H. 
For senior, Intermediate, aud Janit Stadents Selection ane A solidaria i ae ace ud x their oe 
r S 
Edited by G. R. pei E eir page and line and especially in Mechanics and Physics, by the want of a general working know- 


S ee : i ledge of geometrical properties of conics. In the present book all the principal 
The first of this Series, namely, the Senior Book, is now ready, | properties of a conic, its tangents and its diameters are proved simultaneously 


and contains descriptive passages from Ruskin, Lamb, R. L. Steven- for all these forms of the curve. An important feature is the inclusion of a large 
son, Dickens, Izaak Walton, and Sir Edward Grey. number of exercises in constructive geometry. 


Analytical Conics. By Professor CHARLOTTE 


PLANTS AND THEIR ANGUS SCOTT, D.Sc., Bryn Mawr College, U.S.A. 5s. 


WAYS , Historical Geography on a Regional 
| Basis. By E. W. DANN. Vol. I. BRITISH ISLES. Illustrated 
An Introduction to the Study of Botany and Agricultural Science. | with six Maps. 2s. 6d. Vol. II. EUROPE. 


By ERNEST EVANS. Many Illustrations. 1s. 4d. This book is intended to give students a more definite idea of the interrela- 
tion of Geography and History than they can possibly gain from the passing 
Nature Book Leaflet free on application. allusions i in ns in books entirely devoted to one or the other ie poog 


English Tikoratuvė o 


THE TEMPLE ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE TEXT-BOOKS| TEMPLE CONTINUOUS READERS 


Please write for Detailed Prospectus of the above Series. 
The Publishers will be happy to entertain applications for Specimen Copies from Principals of Schools. 


London: J. M. DENT & Co., Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF PRICES! 


New Books at 25 per cent. Discount! 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 
Books for all Examinations (Elementary and Advanced); all Subjects supplied. 
State Wants. Send for Catalogues. Books sent on approval. | 
BOOKS BOUGHT. BEST PRICES GIVEN. C H 0 0 L p F N F | LS 
W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. " 


CAREY’S ‘ GRADUS AD PARNASSUM," The special series of School Pencils which 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. L. & C. Hardtmuth manufacture are un- 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of doubtedly the best and most economical 
Cambridge. for the purpose. In the Drawing Class 
Post Svo, cloth, price 7s. the KOH-I-NOOR should be used — it is 

THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, London. a perfect Pencil for Artists. 


| Obtainable from all Stationers, &c. 
BOOKS J BOOKS ! zr oe free from 


When requiring New or Second-hand Books write us. Books stocked L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 COLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


in all subjects. Books sent abroad in tin-lined cases. 
We export Books to several Colonial Colleges and Institutions. BRUSSELS, DRESDEN, MILAN 
Write for terms. 
GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, 
Cambridge, England. 


Paris: 6 RuE DE HANOVRE; 


, VIENNA, New York. 


is ^ j » PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE, EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 
TBe Organ of the International Phonetio Association (President: Prof. 
W. ViETOR ; wegen ir Paut Passy), appears monthly, giving varied read PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
matter in French, Eng on. Suber ipei nig aerei at a Internati PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or ss. 1 ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Apply FONETIK, BoUuR-LA-REINE, FRANCR. 


Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 
Subscriptions are also received by D. Jones. Di . 7 Copse Hill, Wimbledon, 


Address— 
ee da cnt iy D e e GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 
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I doubted whether a translation of Victor Hugo’s roundelay was | entratné plus fort que la peinture elle-même, c'est le néant qui est en 


possible, and therefore gave the alternative of an adaptation. Even if we 
sacrifice the first rime of the stanza, to find five rimes for the burden of 
** All in a ring” is almost an impossible tour de force. ‘‘ Stephano" 
kindly sent me Henry Carrington’s version. I do possess the volume of 
Hugo, but had forgotten that the Dean had attempted this lyric. Here 
is his version of the second stanza : 


** Dance, little Queens, 
All in a ring, 
Lovers to lasses 
Sweet kisses will bring." 


“ Bring" can only be excused by stress of rime, and to omit sous les 
frênes is to cut off the background of the picture. 

There were more creditable versions than usual when poetry is set, 
and I should have liked, had space permitted, to print all the First 
Class. Thus, ** Nemo's" second stanza, except for the sibilants in the 
third line, is excellent : 


“ Dance, little queens of love's own sway, 
In merry ring, 
While lovers "neath the ash’s spray 
The closer cling." 


** Jam ” spoils a spirited version by **will kiss and stray,” and **Otac" 
by his last line— 
“ The men will to their partners say 
The proper thing." 


** Ardeonaig's " double rimes are very clever, but the identical rime 
“ring”? substantive and ‘‘ring” verb is hardly permissible. 
* G.E.D.'s" is the closest version, and he keeps throughout ** All 
in a ring," but 
* How the schoolroom's old bookworms 
Must growl as you swing " 
is too audacious. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following extract from Barbey d'Aurevilly :— 
Le néant, le néant intérieur, voilà ce qui explique le voyage de 
M. Le Conte de l'Isle aux Indes. Il y est allé conduit par l'instinct 
éveillé de la peinture et en passant par les ateliers ; mais ce qui l'y a 


lui et qui lui faisait trouver sa vraie place dans le pays de l'anéantisme 
universel. 

M. Le Conte de l'Isle appartient aux sceptiques du XIXe siècle. 
C'est un Chrétien qui croit que le Christianisme, comme le polythéisme, 
est une religion flambée. Et il n'est pas davantage comme philosophe: 
que comme Chrétien. Il a traversé des doctrines, mais il n'a foi en 
rien, pas méme dans l'erreur. Egalement mythologue antique et. 
mystagogue indien, il va des sveltes symboles de la Gréce au vaste 
symbolisme lourd et confus de l'Inde, et pour les mémes raisons : affaire 
de métaphore, besoin d'images. Seulement, comme l’a dit Fourier, 
les attractions étant proportionnelles aux destinées, la métaphysique 
indienne le retient par son vide méme, le nihiliste naturel ! 

C'est l'hypertrophie du descriptif. Maladie du temps, mais qui est 
devenue sa nature, à lui, à ce poète qui a du mouvement, du coup 
d'aile cinglant fierement et largement parfois, et qui aurait pu étre 
lyrique, s'il avait été quelque chose! C'est déjà beaucoup de se 
remuer encore comme il se remue dans cette machine pneumatique du 
cceur et de l'esprit, dans cette absence complete de tout sentiment vrai, 
individuel et profond.  D'origine il fallait avoir une origine d'aigle, 

our résister à cela, méme M. Le Conte de l'Isle y a résisté. On juge, 
a le voir rouler en se débattant dans cette vacuité des pensées, dans ce 
vortex du rien oü il meurt, de la solidité d'articulations qui était en lui 
et qui eüt pu l'élever dans l'éther du ciel poétique s'il avait eu seule- 
ment un peu d'àme — un peu d'áme qui est l'haleine du poete et qui 
lui permet de monter haut. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by January 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 


Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 


. acopy of " Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." 


4 


GZ Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, & C0., 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1873.) 


Telegrams : 
‘‘GABBITAS, LONDON." 


Bankers : 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


TRANSFER AND PARTNERSHIP 
| DEPARTMENT. 


MESsRs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., having upon their 
books at all times a large number of thoroughly bona fide 
Schools for Transfer and Partnerships in Schools to negotiate, 
as well as the names of some six hundred Purchasers, are 
able, with their thirty years' experience, to negotiate the 
Transfer of Schools of all denominations confidentially and 
efficiently. 


The Transfer Department is in the hands of Mr. THRING 
(nephew of the late Head Master of Uppingham), their Senior 
Principal, who personally attends to all instructions. 


Valuations are carefully made. 


No list of any kind is issued—all instructions being strictly 
confidential—but each Client receives individual attention on 
receipt of detailed particulars. 


No commission is charged to purchasers. 


Tutorial Institute, 


39 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Principai—J. F. EWEN, M.A., Honours. 
Vice-Principal—R. J. DALLAS, M.A., Wrangler, ! 
Scholar of King's College, Cambridge. 
Lecturers and. Tutors. 

J. W. HORROCKS, D.Lit., M.A., W.CLARKE, A.R.C.S., 

Fellow Royal Historical Society. National Scholar in Biology. 
P. DUFFY, B.A., Classical Hons. M. MORIN COX , Dip. Rennes. 
V. STRANDERS, M.A. London. R. B. LEE, B.A., B.Sc. 
H. W. MAYO, B.A., B.Sc.. L.C. P. S. KAHLEN BERG, Ph.D. Leipzig. 
A. FITZPAYNE, Higher N.F.U. H. M. BRADLEY, B.A., Honours. 


Special Preparation, Orally and by Correspondence, is offered for all Higher 
Qualifications for Teachers. 

Full Instruction, Typical Questions, Model Answers, Solutions, Careful 
Correction, Expert Hints, Prompt Individual Attention, Moderate Fees. 

During the last 12 years the Principals Students have been credited with 
over 2500 Successes at the following Examinations :— 


e Full Correspondence Course in usual Subjects, 
Higher Locals. 20 Lessons, £2. 29. Numerous Successes, 
many in Honours. Also Oral Tuition. 
New Practical Guide to Higher and Senior Locals. 
Di lomas in Education, Cambridge and London. 
p to Theoretical Subjects by Correspondence. 

L C p Graduates exempt from all Subjects save Education. 
ewe e £2. 129. 6d. Exceptional Success. 


Intermediate. 


Special attention 


Full Course 
Diploma Guide Free. 


Any one who can pass Matriculation can pass either 
Inter. Science or Inter. Arts. The best Tuition, 
Correspondence or Oral. £1. 118. 6d. each Subject. 
Success at recent Exams. 
Subject, 482. 28., 20 Lessons. 
Degree Guide Free. 


During the last ten years the Principal has obtained many times the 


B.A., B.Sc. 
number of successes of any other Tutor. Most successful Oral 


L. L.A. v Classes. Evenings and Saturdays. Single Subjects, £1. 119. 6d. 


New Practical Guide to L.L.A. Free. 
Froebe 


Certificates, Higher and Lower, are the most valuable of the 
Correspondence. 


Full Course, any single 


Higher Exams. for Mistresses in Kindergarten and Preparatory 

Schools. Practical and thorough preparation. Orally and by 

Ten Tutors, Specialists in their Subjects. Excellent results. 
New Froebel Guide Free. 
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Ir. Edward Arnold 


begs to call attention to the following Series of His- 

torical Reading Books which .give effect to the ideas 

embodied in the Circular on the Teaching of History 
just issued by the Board of Education. 


GATEWAYS TO HISTORY. 


A Carefully Graduated Introduction to 
British and General History. 


Splendidly Illustrated with Reproductions of Old Engravings 
i and Famous Paintings. 


Book I. Heroes of the Homeland. 
112 pages. Price rod. Simply told stories of some of the greatest 
men and women of our history. 


Book II. Heroes of Many Lands. 
144 pages. Price 1s. Stories of some of the most prominent men 
and women in the history of the most interesting nations. 


Book III. Men of England. 
192 pages. Price ts. 3d. Stories from the history of England and 
Wales from the earliest times to the accession of King Edward. 


Book IIIs. Men of Britain. 


224 pages. Price 1s.6d. Stories from the history of the British Isles. 


Book IV. Wardens of Empire. 
224 pages. Price 1s.'6d. Stories of pioneers and rulers in British 
lands beyond the sea from the time of Elizabeth to our own day, 
simply written, the whole forming a fascinating story of the “great 
adventure.” 


Book V. Britain as Part of Europe. 
| 256 pages. Price 1s. 6d. A book specially designed for those 
teachers who do not feel prepared to add European history pure and 
simple to the work of the primary school. Beautifully illustrated 
from the Continental Galleries. 


Book WI. The Pageant of the Empires. 
256 pages. Price rs. 6d. A simply written primer of world history 
of a fascinating character. 


Ask for the pamphlet, ** A Practical Method of Correlation,” 
showing how the above Series is currelated with the Hume and 
Abroad (Geographical) Readers and with Steps to Literature. 


ARNOLD'S LOCAL READERS. 


The object of this Series is to teach children in different parts of the 
United Kingdom something of the events that have made their own 
district famous, so that they may learn to love their local traditions and 
admire their local heroes, and thus be incited to take a part themselves 
by-and-by in promoting and maintaining the honour of the district or 
county to which it is their pride to belong. 

As, in the study of Geography, the true educational principle is to 
proceed from a study of the immediate surroundings of the school or 
home to the larger world beyond, so it is believed that an interest in 
History and industrial progress can best be awakened by first dwelling 
upon names and scenes that are household words in every family. 


Well Illustrated. About 250 pages each. Cloth, Price 1s. 6d. 


The Story of Lancashire. 

The Story of Yorkshire. 

The Story of Wales. 

The Story of Scotland. 

The Story of London. 

The Story of the West Country. 


Inciuding Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Wilts, Dorset, Hants, and 
Gloucester. 


The Story of the North Country. 


Including Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, and Westmorland. 


The Story of the East Country. 


Including Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Lincoln, Cambridge, Huntingdon, 
Hertford, and Bedford. 


The Story of the Midlands. 
Including Warwick, Northampton, Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, 
Stafford, and Worcester. 


MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Illustrated. 250 pages. Small crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 


THE HEAD MASTERS' CONFERENCE. 


HE Annual Conference of Head Masters was held at Merchant 
Taylors’ School on December 22 and 23. It was attended by 
about fifty head masters, and on the first day there were present about 
the same number of assistant masters as visitors. The chair was 
taken at 2 p.m. by the Head Master, Dr. NAIRN, who welcomed the 
Conference on his own behalf and that of the Merchant Taylors’ Com- 
pany. On the platform were Dr. James (Rugby), Dr. Gow (Westmin- 
ster), Mr. Moss (Shrewsbury), Mr. David (Clifton), Mr. King (Bedford), 
Mr. Gilson (Birmingham), members of the Committee. 


The Proposed Registration Council. 


Dr. Gow moved the first resolution :— 

** That this Conference is of opinion that, in the formation of a 
Registration Council under the Education (Administrative Pro- 
visions) Act of 1907, representatives of the teaching profession 
should be chosen with reference to the types and grades of existing 
schools, and not with reference to the several faculties of teachers ; 
and (^) that this Conference calls upon the Board of Education to 
proceed to the constitution of such a Council without further 
delay." 

He said that Clause 16 of the Education (Administrative Provisions) 
Act of 1907 provided for the extinction of the old Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Council in March, 1908, and the creation of a new one represen- 
tative ofthe teaching profession. That clause was drafted by delegates 
from the chief societies of secondary and elementary teachers, and was 
passed as unopposed after negotiations between Mr. Mckenna and 
the Opposition. In February, 1908, a meeting of representatives of the 
principal associations of primary, secondary, and technical teachers 
formulated a scheme for a new Registration Council, which should con- 
sist of twenty-five persons, sixteen being representatives of societies 
named, and the remaining nine places being left for Crown nominees 
and co-opted members. The general theory embodied in the scheme 
was that education might be divided into primary, secondary, and 
technical, that men and women should be represented in each branch, 
that University teachers should be included, both as teachers of higher, 
secondary, and technical subjects, and as controllers of degrees, and that 
some places should be left for anomalous interests. This scheme was not 
framed with mathematical accuracy, but the technical teachers, who 
had the best right to complain, did not complain at the time, and 
were, in fact, not organized in the same way or to the same extent as 
teachers in the other branches. The scheme, however, was merely 
tentative, an indication of principles, and open to many amendments 
in detail. Sir Robert Morant, however, at an interview with some 
delegates in May, took grave exception to the scheme as a whole, as 
not providing a Council *' representative of the teaching profession." 
It appeared that, in his view, no Council would be representative 
unless the teachers of any and every subject were represented. The 
delegates replied, in effect, that such a Council was impossible, that 
they had no desire to exclude teachers of special subjects from the 
Register, but that they wished such teachers to frame their own rules 
for registration and submit them to the Council. Thereupon, Sir R. 
Morant had sent to every Teachers' Society he could think of, inviting 
them to say what they thought of the scheme. In consequence, he, 
through the Board, had been bombarded with proposals. Six musical 
and four drawing societies had each demanded representation ; of the 
latter, three demanded direct representation, and the fourth desired an 
R.A. as their spokesman. The Committee of Delegates had declined 
to work on *ir R. Morant's lines, and he asked the Conference to 
endorse the judgment of their delegates. The reasons to be urged 
against the representation of specialists directly on the Council were 
brietly these. A Council so composed would be a mob and would 
consist of members not one of whom understood the business of any 
other. Furthermore, the most important specialist teachers were not 
organized in one society. There was no end to the subdivision of 
faculties. Teachers of music, for instance, might be divided into a 
hundred groups, such as teachers of singing, piano, violin, flute, &c., 
and, according to Sir Robert Morant’s theory, every one of these groups 
might justly ask for representation on the Council. The view of the 
Committee was that all such teachers were technical teachers who must 
have access to the Register on practically their own terms, and were, 
for that very reason, useless on the Council. Finally, Dr. Gow pointed 
out that the Act of 1907 postulated an Order in Council which would 
have to be drawn by the Board of Education. The teaching profession 
was not required to tender its advice or the Board to accept advice when 
tendered. As Sir Robert Morant had ideas of his own, it was time 
that he embodied them in a scheme of his own and abandoned the 
merely critical attitude. He had the authority of a leading member of 
the Opposition to state that the account given by Sir R. Morant in the 
White Paper of the preliminary negotiations that resulted in Clause 16 
was a mere travesty of what actually took place. 

Canon R. D. SWALLow (Chigwell School), in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said that, from what he had seen of the inner working of the 
negotiations, he considered the whole of the profession was under a 
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deep debt of gratitude to Dr. Gow for the diplomatic way in which he 
had dealt with this matter. They all knew that Dr. Gow had an iron 
hand ; but he had stroked Sir Robert Morant successfully with the 
velvet glove and had made him realize that business was meant. A 
word of appreciation was also due to Mr. Yoxall, Mr. Sharples, and 
the members of the National Union of Teachers for the loyalty and 
common sense which had been shown by them in their dealings with 
the head masters and others engaged in this work. There had been a 
good deal of compromising in the matter, and he must say that the 
National Union of Teachers had shown themselves as willing as the 
head masters had been to give up something for the sake of bringing 
about a Registration Council which would represent the whole of the 
profession. He gathered from the resolution that, although there was 
not any definite instruction given to Dr. Gow to go forward in his 
work, yet, if carried, it might be regarded as being an instruction to 
Dr. Gow, or any one whom the Committee of the Conference 
might associate with him, to carry the work forward during the 
next twelve months. He had doubts whether the Board of Educa- 


tion would yield quite readily to the pressure that they were bringing 


to bear, and it was possible they might have to take very strong steps 
to bring about what they wanted to attain. Ifthe Board of Education 
would not do what they wanted they must do it for themselves, and 
to show Sir Robert Morant that they intended to have what they were 
asking for was, perhaps, the only chance that they had of getting it. 
In addition to certain members of the Conference, he spoke to a very 
large body of head masters who were not represented on the Con- 
ference, and he also knew well the mind of the Head Mistresses as 
well as the Assistant Mistresses and Assistant Masters. He was con- 
fident it was a point on which the whole of the profession, represented 
on Dr. Gow’s original deputation, was quite unanimous, and he hoped 
the resolution would be passed without demur and that they would 
leave the matter in Dr. Gow’s hands. 

Dr. Urcorr (Christ's Hospital) said that, while in hearty sympathy with 
the first part of the resolution, he did not feel so certain about the second 
part. If they carried their minds back to the circumstances under 
which the present movement began, they would remember that, after 
the failure of the first attempt at a register of teachers, it was prac- 
tically proposed by the representatives of secondary schools that they 
should themselves take the initiative in the formation of such a register. 
If they studied the published correspondence between Sir Robert 
Morant and Dr. Gow they would see that the position arrived at was 
this. Dr. Gow had told Sir Robert Morant that the Board of Educa- 
tion alone was responsible for the constitution of this Council, and Sir 
Robert Morant had replied: ‘‘ Not at all; you yourself said you 
wanted a hand in the matter, and you are responsible.” That was the 
present position, and if they passed the resolution exactly as it stood, 
they would admit beyond question that they handed the matter over to 
the Board of Education. He thought it would be unwise at this stage 
to do that. It would probably lead to one of two things—either the 
Board of Education would give way to some extent and then propose a 
Council —which might possibly meet their wishes, but probably not— 
and they would thus by their own action have put themselves out of 
court in making further suggestions ; or—and this was the result he was 
anxious to avoid at this delicate point—it would lead to a deadlock. 
Therefore, he should like the second part of the resolution to be 
worded in a somewhat more conciliatory form, and also in such a way 
as to give the Board of Education and the public to understand that 
they were in no way resigning their claim to have a part in the nego- 
tiations as to the constitution of this Council. He therefore moved, as 
an amendment, which possibly Dr. Gow would accept, that the 
second part of the resolution should be worded as follows: * And 
that this conference trusts that the Board of Education will take 
steps to facilitate the constitution of such a Council without further 
delay." 

The Rev. Dr.'Fnv (Berkhamsted) said that he had heard with 
regret some of the remarks of his friend the Rev. R. D. Swallow, 
when he threatened severe measures if the Board of Education did not 
fall in with their plans. A great public department had much to 
consider which might not be present to the minds of head masters. 
He would second Dr. Upcott’s amendment, because he believed that, 
if they got into a wrangle, they would be beaten. They could not be 
too conciliatory. After all. some of them had had experience of 
approaching the Board of Education on points on which they set great 
store, and he for one wished to bear testimony to the willingness which 
the Board had shown to meet head masters, and he had no doubt that 
this matter could be talked over in a friendly spirit. Some of the 
Committee approached the Board of Education. Sir Robert Morant 
practically said: **Make your own proposals." They were made. 
He then found fault with them, which he had a perfect right to do. 
Sir Robert Morant thought they had omitted some elements in teach- 
ing which he, in his position, could not allow to be entirely neglected. 
Let them not, as head masters, lose their heads because Sir Robert 
Morant did not think them infallible. They should enter on further 
discussion and see how far they could meet the Board. As there was 
no certainty that the obligation was laid on the Board of Education to 
carry out this matter, although they were given the permission to do 
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so, he suggested they should drop all kinds of polite threats and try 
to get once more on friendly terms with the Department. 

Dr. Gow said that he was willing to accept the amendment if his 
seconder would do so. It really came to the same thing. 

The Rev. R. D. SWALLow signified his willingness to accept the 
amendment. 

The amendment was then agreed to, and the resolution, as thus 
amended, was carried nem. con. 


Inspection by the Board of Education. 


Dr. Gray (Bradfield College) moved the following resolution :— 

** That this Conference, while anxious for the preservation of a 
variety of types in the secondary schools of this country, recog- 
nizes the value of securing a more complete co-ordination of the 
educational system, and, with this end in view, would welcome a 
closer touch between the Board of Education and the authorities 
of the non-local schools through inspection and other direct means 
of communication.” 

He observed that the Conference showed an indisposition to face the 
main issues of education and inclined to pass non-commital amend- 
ments in a spirit of hasty timidity. The large secondary schools had 
come to the parting of the ways, when they must either hold out their 
hands in welcome to the Board of Education, and utter words of 
fellowship to that Department of the State, or ever afterwards hold 
their peace and take no part in the great work of co-ordinating the 
educational systems of the country. They had already admitted the 
sweet reasonableness of inspection of some sort. As to the right of 
the Board of Education to inspect schools which did not receive grants, 
they had been furnished with the opinion of two eminent counsel 
diametrically opposed to one another. He did not pretend to say 
which was right, but it was a matter of small importance. If the 
Board had not the right, a single-clause Act would give it them, and 
the present Parliament would not hesitate to pass such an Act. He 
admitted that, in undertaking to inspect non-local schools, the Board 
was proposing to give advice to institutions which were ruled by 
men who, at least, were the equals of the Board's Inspectors in 
intellectual qualifications, and he granted that this was a new feature 
in the problem which did not obtain in the inspection of elementary 
schools and the smaller grammar schools. But the Board's In- 
spectors would come to the secondary schools equipped with the 
experience which they had gathered in many schools of various 
types and aims. He did not believe it was ever intended in the 
case of non-local schools that there should be an inquisitorial 
criticism of their academic efhciency. The real object of the 
Board in asking for the inspection of non-lucal schools was to get 
the help and the fellowship of the head masters in co-ordinating 
the education of the country. In the most vital part, the curriculum 
of their schools, they had at present virtually no choice, no variety at 
all. It was determined by the rigid requirements of the Universities, 
and the Universities in their turn were bound by the rigidity of en- 
dowments of certain subjects. Ile hoped that the Board would in- 
sist on a modernized curriculum and recommend the Universities to 
bring their examinations into conformity to it. The duty of the Board's 
Inspectors would be not so much to criticize as to gather the materials 
for a graded scheme of national secondary education. They would 
have as much to learn as to teach. If the head masters resisted this 
movement now, they would be adopting a policy which would fill 
them with self-reproach, retard the progress of secondary education, 
and do manifold harm to the intellectual, moral, and material welfare 
of the people. 

The Rev. A. A. Davin (Clifton College) seconded the resolution. 
The head masters were slipping into an unfortunate atti'ude towards 
the efforts which were being made by the Board of Education. The 
Board was grappling with an immense national problem, and trying by 
means which were no doubt open to criticism to introduce some kind 
of order into the present welter of educational systems in England. 
The head masters, who were charged with responsibilities of the 
highest importance, were standing aside in an attitude which could 
not be described as sympathetic ; they were quick to criticize, but 
strangely slow to realize their own part in this great national duty. 
The immense problem had to be solved in the course of the next 
century somehow, and the head masters were doing nothing to solve 
it He wished some prophet would arise among them and lift their 
eyes from those petty considerations which now concerned them to 
a consideration of how to make the best out of the heterogeneous 
and overlapping machinery in the midst of which they were work- 
ing. They were dominated by a fear of the development of bu- 
reaucratic control which would crush the life out of their schools 
as it had done in France and Germany. That was an ignoble fear ; 
they were not lrenchmen or Germans. It was also an illogical 
fear. Taking the English character for what it was, could they not 
in time devise a system which should not be too systematic to be 
English, and should be just systematic enough to prevent overlapping 
and to combine the aims and ideals of the various schools and provide 
some kind of machinery by which the stronger might inspire the weaker? 
It was to promote the growth of some such system that-theshelp»of the 
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head masters was urgently needed. The policy of the Board of Edu- 
cation at present was plastic ; they were still in the stage of experiment 
—he did not mean to say that they were experimenting in all cases 
wisely; and now they would welcome any advice which was offered. 
But soon their policy would become hardened and stereotyped into 
something which the head masters would probably not like—he did not 
say for themselves ; the Board had no power over them, and he was 
not i2 a hurry to give the Board any such power, but he was thinking 
of the smaller schools. Now was the time to pave the way for a real 
Advisory Board which would be able to come down on the mistakes of 
the Board of Education with real vigour and real effect, in place of the 


influence which that Conference was now able to exercise by sporadic | 


and rather petulant complaints. He hoped that by passing the resolu- 
tion the Conference would give the Committee some encouragement to 
approach the Board of Education in a friendly spirit and see what 
could be done. . 

The Rev. Dr. A. E. HILLARD (St. Paul's School) moved the pre- 
vious question. Three years ago Dr. Gray had laid stress on the 
argument that no inspection was compulsory unless the school received 
grants, but now he was advocating inspection, not on the invitation of 
the governors, but it might be, as at St. Paul's School, in opposition 
to their wishes. The objects which Dr. Gray aimed at were extremely 
ambiguous. What did he mean by ‘‘ co-ordination,” ** a closer touch,” 
and *' other direct means of communication" ? The gist of Dr. Gray's 

ech was inspection—not inspection by invitation of the governors of 
the schools, and at the option of the schools, but compulsory inspec- 
üon. This was an extremely unfortunate moment, almost an unfair 
moment, to bring forward a suggestion that the Board of Education 
should enter the non-local school at any moment and as often as it 
pleased. The cbange he recommended would upset the responsibility 
of the governing body, and he doubted whether gentlemen would be 
found willing to accept the position of governor with such limitations. 
Àn unsatisfactory report would mean a complaint from the Board of 
Education to the governors of any given school with regard to the 
work of the head master, and consequently the relations of the head 
master and his governors would be disturbed, and the head master 
would feel that he was responsible no longer to one body only, but in 
future to two. It was of the very essence of a central board to destroy 
variety and to produce uniformity. The Board must have its own ideal, 
that of its chief for the time being, and would attempt to make all 
schools conform to that ideal. He seriously questioned the ability of 
the present Inspectors of the Board of Education to inspect the schools 
represented at the Conference. Until the Board was prepared to pay a 

ly of men in whom the scholastic profession could have confidence, 
an inspection was practically impossible with any satisfaction to those 
who valued the educational interests of the country. An analysis of 
_ the present staff of secondary inspectors showed that, out of twenty-six, 
hfteen had not had two years’ experience in any secondary school. It 
might be said that the Board had no power to enforce the recommenda- 
tions of its inspectors, but practically it had the power by vetoing ex- 
penditure. 

The Rev. W. H. CHaPrEL (King's School, Worcester) seconded 
“the previous question.” Dr. Gray's resolution imperilled the most 
precious heritage of English public schools—variety, elasticity, and 
independence. Prof. Sadler’s Moral Inquiry Reports showed that in 
German Gymnasien and French /ycées a healthy moral tone had yet to 
be created, and that Hungary, which was justly proud of her secondary 
schools, produced, not character, but rhetoricians. Could they improve 
upon the inspections by the representatives of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board? (A Voice: Yes.) He had undergone an inspection by 
the Board of Education, and had to answer questions about the average 
age of the boys, the place where the parent was born, and what the 
boy was going to be. That sert of inspection converted the head master 
into a compiler of statistics amd interfered with administrative efficiency. 

The Rev. H. W. McKenzie (Uppingham) who also opposed the 
resolution, said the Board of Education had not the men to do the 
work.. He had suffered an inspection at his former school, and he 
spoke from experience. Its value was zil; the Inspectors told him 
nothing that he did not know before. 

The Rev. A. J. GALPIN (King’s School, Canterbury) said his experi- 
ence had been different from that of the last speaker. His school had 
a strongly marked character of its own. Last February the Board of 
Education proposed to inspect it, and he welcomed the Inspectors and 
gave them all the help he could. It was not necessary to fill in all forms 
which were sent him, as many of the questions did not apply to his school. 
The Board sent several of their best Inspectors, including a well known 
Eton master, and the three days which they spent in the school were 
pleasant days to him and (he hoped) to them alike. They did not 
wish to destroy variety of type in the schools ; indeed, in their report 
on his school they said that it would be harmful to modify the parti- 
cular character of the school. In view of the possible action of the 
Board in future, was it not well that schools which were quite inde- 
pendent of the Board should give it an opportunity to learn what the 
different types of school were? The suitable Inspector would appear 
when the need for him was recognized. Personally he had no fears. 

Mr. F. FLETCHER (Marlborough College) strongly supported Dr. 


Gray's resolution. It was most desirable that the Board should 
not be cut off from contact with the public schools. By con- 
ference with the Board the danger that some anticipated might be 
forestalled and a graver peril avoided—tbat this ‘‘variety of type" 
might degenerate into chaos. He suggested, however, tbe addition at 
the end of the words :—** On lines to be laid down by mutual agree- 
ment between the Conference and the Board." 

Mr. H. CRAbpock-WATSON (Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby) 
opposed the resolution. He represented a school in receipt of grants, 
and he spoke with trepidation lest after what he said his grant might 
be cut down. He had not found the inspection itself a very serious 
matter, but the mass of statistics he had had to prepare tended to lower 
the character of the head master, and with loss of cbaracter all was 
lost. Speaking in that Hall, he need not bear witness to the com- 
petence and adequacy of the Merchant Taylors' Company as Governors, 
yet the Board proposed to add to his governing body representatives 
of the petty Local Authority. 

Mr. J. E. KiNG (Bedford) supported the proposition of the previous 
question. He thought the motion inopportune. 

The Rev. Dr. A. W. Urcorr (Christ's Hospital) moved an amend- 
ment so that the resolution should read as follows :—‘‘ That this 
Conference, while recognizing the value of securing a more complete 
co-ordination of the educational system and a closer'touch between 
the Board of Education and the authorities of the non-local schools 
through inspection or other direct means of communication, strongly 
deprecates any action which would tend to diminish or destroy the 
variety of type of the secondary schools of this country." He was in 
favour of inspection, and he thought that if the Conference took no 
action it would amount to a desertion of the smaller schools. 

Canon SWALLow appealed to the Chair. Were amendments to the 
** previous question " in order ? 

Dr. NAIRN said that he had requested Dr. Upcott in moving his 
amendment to make his remarks relevant to the ‘‘ previous question.” 

The Rev. J. R. WYNNE-Epwarps (Leeds Grammar School) said 
the inspection of his school by the Board of Education had enormously 
increased the interest of the City of Leeds and of the Local Authorities 
in the school, and had been of great benefit both to himself and to the 
school. The Board of Education intended to take control of all edu- 
cation. He appealed to the Conference not to stand aside, refuse 
to assist the Board, and leave the smaller grammar schools that he 
represented in the lurch. 

The previous question was then carried by 25 votes to 20, the result 
being received with cheers. 


Entrance Scholarshtps. 


Dr. FIELD (Radley) moved : 

“That the emoluments of entrance scholarships should be of 
two kinds: (1) General, of comparatively small value ; (2) Special, 
depending on a definite statement of inability to send a boy with- 
out such assistance.” 

At the Universities the question of scholarships was complicated by ` 
political considerations, the claim of the working classes to share in the 
privileges of the University ; but both at the Universities and at schools 
there was a substantial agreement that emoluments should not go to 
persons who did not require them, There had been a great deal of 
confidential correspondence between college authorities and head 
masters, the upshot of which was two alternative plans. The first, 
favoured at Oxford, was a circular to parents pointing out the duty, in 
case they were well-to-do, of resigning the emoluments ; the second, 
favoured at Cambridge, was embodied in his motion, general scholar- 
ships of from £25 to £40. He himself was in favour of the larger 
sum, byt that was a detail. The first plan, as far as it had been tried, 
had had some effect, but not great. A certain winner of an Oxford 
scholarship, to his knowledge, kept four hunters instead of two, and such 
cases were commoner than was generally supposed. At Radley they had 
scholarships of £80, £60, and £40, and the winners of 480 could often 
have afforded to go to college with £40 and make over the half to the 
son of a poor widow. Only a very scrupulous parent would refund, but 
only a very unscrupulous parent would claim what he knew he was not 
entitled to. To answer possible objections : the fear of lowering the social 
status and impairing the dignity of the scholar was wholly groundless 
as far as public schools were concerned. ‘‘ We want the best boy, 
whether rich or poor." This contention had led to the present un- 
dignified competition between college and college, school and school, 
which all desired to abate or end. Colleges were, fortunately, de- 
barred by their statutes from entering the market and overbidding. 
Schools, unfortunately, were under no such limitation, and during the 
twenty years that he had been a head master he had seen a steady rise 
in the value of entrance scholarships from motives not purely philan- 
thropic. A small and poorly endowed school, to his knowledge, adver- 
tised scholarships equivalent in value to Z1,500 a year. A young friend 
of his informed him the other day, '*I've got a forty-pounder at 
College ; but I’m not going to take it. My head master tells me I'm 
worth at least sixty." 

The Rev. W. C. Compton (Dover) said that his school had adopted the 
plan proposed for the last thirteen years. His was probably the poorest 
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school represented at the Conference. 
honours ; but, if they could afford to buy clever boys at 
they could, he doubted not, shine with the best. 

. JAMES (Rugby) was in sympathy with the spirit of the resolu- 
tion. At Rugby a memorandum was sent to the parents of scholars, 
telling them of a fund for increasing the emoluments of poor scholars. 
It had produced some results, but inconsiderable. So many parents 
were on the line, and could not be counted either rich or poor. There 
was one objection that Dr. Field had not noticed. If the rich schools, 
like Eton and Winchester, have only to give three-fifths of the sums 
they now expend in scholarships, because two-fifths of the scholars do 
not require them, they are likely to employ the remainder in increasing 
the number of their scholarships and so still further drain all the best 
talent of the country. 

Dr. FIELD, replying, said the objection was serious, and had already 
been brought to his notice. His reply was that the money released 
ought to be earmarked for increasing the salaries of assistant masters. 
It was at their expense that scholarships were given, and even at the 
greater schools salaries were not what they used to be. 

The resolution was then moved and carried. 


They gained their fair share of 
4,100 a year, 


: SECOND DAY. 

The Conference resumed its sitting on Wednesday at 10 a.m. Mr. 
Lyttelton (Eton) joined the Committee on the platform. The number 
of head masters present was about the same, but not more than a 
dozen assistant masters attended. 

The first business was a resolution by Dr. Urcorr. held over from 
the previous day : 

* "That this Conference, while withholding its assent to many 
details, and in particular to the proposal to postpone the study of 
Latin to the age of twelve, approves of the main conclusions of 
the Report of the Conimittee of the British Association, Education 
Section." 

Dr. Upcott said that this report had been endorsed by all educational 
bodies, including even the Classical Association. When a similar 
resolution had been brought forward at last year’s Conference, in the 
subsequent voting the only proposal that had been resisted was that 
which was excluded by his resolution. 

Canon SWALLOW seconded. Theonly exception that could be taken 
(except by stalwarts like Dr. James) was to the division of hours, which 
seemed to him a little arbitrary. 

The resolution was carried. 


The Army Councils and Examinations. 


Mr. S. O. ANDREW (Whitgift Grammar School, Croydoh) moved : 
“That the Army Council be urged at once to make it a rule 
that recognized schools may send in candidates for any examina- 
tion recognized by the Army Council.” 
Head masters were greatly hampered by being compelled to send in 
ah for examination under the same body that had inspected the 
school. 

Mr. A. TRICE MARTIN (Bath College) seconded, and said the Army 
Council had informed him that they would recognize the inspection by 
the Board of Education, provided that the report of the Inspector was 
accepted by the examining body of the school, the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Joint Board. The report was accepted, not without some 
demur, and the Army Council had approved the school. In his opinion 
it was undesirable that schools should be assigned to this or that Uni- 
versity for examination for all time ; he thought the boys ought to be 
free to take the examinations which in the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case were considered to be most helpful to their education. 
What they needed was uniformity of standard and flexibility of arrange- 
ments. An examining body should not have the power of rejecung 
the report of the inspecting body. 

The Rev. Dr. Fry (Berkhamsted) said the motion was based on a 
misapprehension of the position. The Army Council acted on the 
advice of the Advisory Board of which he had been a member from the 
first. The Army Advisory Board desired to encourage an inspection 
once in every three years at least. The Board of Education did not 
inspect more than once in every four years. Further, the division 
between examination and inspection suggested by the resolution was 
not regarded with favour by the Advisory Board ; it was thought that 
the inspecting body should be the examining body. There was 
nothing in the world to prevent any school which had been inspected 
by the Oxford and Cambridge Board, and, therefore, examined by it, 
from changing to any other recognized inspecting body. 

Mr. J. E. KiNc (Bedford) proposed that, as there were other 
anomalies in the practice of the Army Council, the whole matter should 
be referred to the Committee of the Conference. 

The resolution was withdrawn, and Mr. King's suggestion was 
adopted. 

School Cadet Corps. 


The Rev. S. R. JAMEs (Malvern College) moved :— 
** That, in view of the important change which has taken place 
in the status of the School Cadet Corps, the Committee of the Con- 
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ference be asked to appoint a sub-committee to deal with such 
questions as may arise in that connexion and in connexion with , 
the support and development of school rifle clubs, and that the 
sub-committee be authorized to invite the co-operation of officers. 
commanding school corps." 


Now that the School Rifle Corps had become part of the Officers' 
Training Corps, questions of administration were sure to arise affecting 
school corps, and head masters needed a central body to watch their 
interests and to negotiate. 

Mr. F. FLETCHER (Marlborough) seconded, and the resolution was 
carried. 


The Study of Greek. 


Mr. R. C. GILson (Birmingham, King Edward's School) moved the 
following three resolutions :— 

** (a) That, in the opinion of the Conference, the average boy 
cannot undertake the study of more than two languages besides 
English before attaining the age of fourteen years without detriment 
to his general education ; (^) that, as the entrance and entrance 
scholarship examinations of the public schools largely control the 
curriculum in preparatory schools for the average as well as for the 
exceptional boys, it is desirable that no candidate of the ordinary 
aye for admission should be allowed to offer more than two foreign 
languages in such examinations, and that, provided Latin is taken, 
Greek, French, and German should be alternatives carrying equal 
weight; (c) that, as experience shows it to be possible for a boy 
to attain a high standard of Greek scholarship by the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, even though he may not have begun Greek 
till fourteen, or even considerably later, it is the duty of public 
schools to provide a class or classes in which the study of Greek 
can be begun." 


Mr. Gilson said the Conference in 1906 at Malvern resolved, by a vote 
of 16 to § against, that the study of Greek should be postponed to the 
age of thirteen or fourteen, and that Greek should not be a subject of 
the entrance examination at the schools represented in the Conference. 
In the following year a resolution recommending tbat the standard of 
knowledge required in Greek for the scholarship examinations in the 
preparatory schools should be lowered was defeated by a vote of 16 
against to IO for. To some it seemed that the Conference had said 
** Yes” in 1906 and ** No” in 1907 to the same question. He did not 
agree. He voted for the resolution of 1906, but he voted against that 
of 1907, because he did not wish to lower tbe standard of any know- 
ledge. Some years ago he met a classical scholar of his College and of 
the University of the age of twenty or twenty-one who was not aware 
that the stars altered their apparent position during the night ; and 
when he was assured that it was so, he argued that it could not be 
so, because the stars were, practically speaking, at an infinite dis- 
tance from the earth. That was a condition of crass, impenetrable, 
swinish ignorance for which the man's tutors and masters deserved 
to be flogged, and the argument by which he proposed to support. 
his ignorance exhibited the worst faults of the sophistic and scholastic 
method of logic-chopping which the public schools were some- 
times accused of fostering by their classical curriculum. Such 
a man was quite incapable of just views upon wsthetics, politics, morals, 
or religion ; he could not be expected to have any tincture of Ilellenic 
culture. On the pretext that they were teaching Greek, the schools 
were turning out men who could not observe Nature. In the earliest 
stages of teaching a language, six hours a week was a reasonable 
allowance. If twenty-four hours a week were given to teaching Eng- 
lish, Greek, Latin, and French, where was the time to be found to 
teach a boy the elements of the world in which he lived? Under (^) 
he was careful to guard against an objection raised in 1906. <A boy 
entering school at fifteen or later might well be allowed to offer Greek. 
Every schoolmaster knew that a boy might become a very good Greek 
scholar even though he had not taken up Greek until late. He had 
known a boy begin at the Greek alphabet at the age of hfteen years 
and nine months, and in one year and nine months obtain distinction 
in Greek in the Higher Certificate. Examination of the Joint Board, 
and in two years or two and a half years be proxime for the Craven 
Scholarship. The way to turn Greek out of the schools was to go on 
in the present stupid method of trying to teach three foreign lan- 
guages together to little boys in knickerbockers. The difficulty of 
making arrangements to give eflect to (a) could hardly be seriously 
urged. If he had succeeded in convincing the Conference of his pre- 
mises, head masters would not be deterred from carrying out the 
conclusions to which they led by any difticulty of rearranging time- 
tables. 

Dr. UrcorT seconded the resolutions. <All were agreed that there 
ought to be concentration upon a few subjects up to the age of twelve. , 
It was quite possible to learn Greek at a comparatively late age and 
attain to a very high level in some cases and to a respectable level in 
practically all cases. Of six boys who had come to Christ's Hospital 
in 1902 at the age of twelve and a half knowing no Greek, all had 
won Oxford scholarships. There would be no. need to lower the . 
standard of Greek knowledge if these resolutions were adopted. 
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The Rev. the Hon. E. LYTTELTON (Eton) proposed as an amend- 
ment: ** That a Committee be appointed to confer with the prepara- 
tory-school masters as to a scheme of studies for schoolboys from the age 
of nine till about sixteen, and to draw up a report on the subject." 
The Conference, he said, had been engaged on this matter for many 
years, and all their resolutions had had no effect. Boys had about five 
years at preparatory schools and an average of three to four years at the 
public school afterwards, and it was before they went to the public 
schools that they acquired right or wrong methods of study. He had 
been asked why at Eton they did not alter their entrance and scholar- 
ship examinations. It was a sufficient answer that the scheme of 
scholarship examinations was not in the head master's hands. In 
deciding the claims of studies the head master had no authority. Four 
or five schools might combine to adopt a change of policy, but, unless 
a greater number joined in, it would be of no use.. To get the smallest 
alteration in the preparatory-school training, the public-school masters 
must agree upon a common alteration in their entrance examinations. 
The time had come for a vigorous and whole-hearted effort to be made 
by the Conference to come to its own mind on the subject and to show 
the country that it had a mind. They could only get rid of the present 
contradictions and disunion in their attitude as a body by having the 
matter thought out with more leisure than could be given to it in 
a meeting of that character. They discussed these thorny questions 
under the most unfavourable conditions, with minds sodden by looking 
over examination papers and voices husky with parting exhortations. 
If the schoolmasters could not give the State the advice for which the 
State was asking with regard to the curriculum which should be laid 
down for a boy who intended to go to a public-school, the State would 
ultimately take the matter into its own hands. They were confronted 
with the awful prospect of a dictatorship administered by officials with- 
out either their knowledge or their experience. 

The amendment having been seconded, it was decided, after some 
discussion, to treat it as a rider to be put to the Conference after the 
resolutions of Mr. Gilson. 

The Rev. Dr. JAMES (Rugby) said he was heartily sick of this per- 
petual controversy about Greek. He reminded the Conference that 
about a hundred . preparatory-school masters had protested against the 
statement made at a former Conference that the preparatory-school 
masters were practically unanimous in desiring the exclusion of Greek 
from their curriculum. With (^) he wholly disagreed. Of German 
nothing need be said, for no candidate would offer German unless he 
happened to be of German parentage; but French, he held, was 
infinitely easier than Greck—practically Latin over again, and there- 
fore an inferior educational instrument. Mr. Gilson had claimed 
that it was possible for a boy to attain a high standard of Greek, 
even though he had not begun Greek until he was fourteen. Yes, 
a boy, but not all boys. The autobiography of John Stuart Mill 
showed that it was possible for a boy of eight to have read as much 
as most persons in that room had read at fifty or sixty. He did not 
remember a single case of a boy who had taken Greek late whose 
Greek was not a long way behind the rest of his classical attainments. 
Greek did train the mind and it did lead to an interest in literature 
and in the great problems upon which literature touched. The man 
who was ignorant of the fact that the stars changed their place at night 
had reason to be ashamed ; but when Mr. Gilson said that, because of 
that, the Greek scholar was not fitted to form a judgment upon 
esthetics—well, he did not wish to say anything disrespectful, 
but he had never listened to any more unmitigated rubbish at 
any conference in his life, and that was saying a great deal. Ile 
believed that the decay of statesmanship, oratory, poetry, and even 
fiction in this country was due to the gradual decay of classical 
studies. If the schools adopted these disastrous resolutions, within 
a few years Greek would be found to have fallen into the position 
of Hebrew at the present day. Mr. Lyttelton had asked if the 
Conference had a mind. Was it not possible for the Conference, 
being composed of a number of men, to differ upon a point like this? 
There were only two institutions of which he could think where people 
might be said to be of one mind—one was a monastery and the other 
was the branch of a lunatic asylum in which persons who had similar 
delusions were kept together. 

The Rev. S. R. JAMES said the Conference had two minds and both 
were changeable. After the Conference at which the masters resolved 
that the study of Greek should be postponed until the age of thirteen 
or fourteen, nearly the whole of them decided separately, in reply to a 
circular, to take no action upon the resolution which they had adopted. 

An amendment by Mr. W. G. RUSHBROOKE (St. Olave's School, 
London), to substitute thirteen instead of fourteen in Mr. Gilson's first 
resolution was adopted, and the first resolution as amended was then 
carried by 30 votes to 9. 

Before (^) was put Mr. GILSON asked leave to make a brief reply. 
He would not answer Dr. James's personal attack, but would commend 
to his notice the more Parliamentary language of the 7ymes: ** Most of 
his speech was a rigmarole.” Dr. James's negative evidence was beside 
the point. Confessedly the late learners of Greek were boys of ex- 
ceptional ability, but his contention was that only boys above the aver- 
age ability ought to be learning Greek at all. The real failures were 
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the multitude of boys who began Greek at nine or ten and after eight 
or nine years’ study failed to attain even a moderate standard. To say 
that the Malvern resolution meant very little seemed to him a deplor- 
able confession. It implied that the Conference was a mere debating 
society. 

The second resolution was then put and rejected, 16 voting for and 
19 against it. 

The third resolution (c) was carried, 35 masters voting for it and 
only one voting against it. 

Mr. Lyttelton's resolution for a Committee upon studies was then put, 
and it was also carried, with only one dissentient. 


New Members of Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN announced that the result of the election to the three 
vacancies on the Committee of the Conference was that the following 
had been elected :—Mr. Fletcher (Marlborough), the Rev. S. R. James 
(Malvern), and the Rev. Dr. Upcott (Christ's Hospital). 


The Leaving Certificate. 


The Rev. W. C. Compton (Dover College) moved the following 
resolution :— 

** That the standard of the school certificate examination con- 
ducted by the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board is too high 
for the purpose for which it was intended, and that the Committee 
be instructed to approach the Joint Board on the subject." 

One of the Secretaries of the Joint Board with whom he had been in 
correspondence admitted that the standard had been considerably 
raised. For instance, the Physics paper this year was more difficult 
than that set in the Woolwich competition. It was intended to be an 
equivalent for the Army Qualifying examination ; but all masters knew 
that a ‘‘dufter’’ might pass the latter, but would have no chance in 
the former. In the examination of October, 1908, he was informed by 
one of the secretaries that 98 out of 200 rejected would have been passed 
for the Army Qualifying. Again, it was far easier to get a boy through 
Responsions or the Previous Examination. What they needed was a 
Leaving Certificate, which would serve as an entrance test for Oxford 
or Cambridge and be, at the same time, a guarantee that a boy had 
been at a good school and attained a fair standard of learning. 

This was seconded by the Rev. T. N. H. SMiTH-PEARSE (Epsom 
College) and carried by 20 votes to 8. 


The Study of German. 


Mr. W. W. VAUGHAN (Giggleswick School) moved : 

* That this Conference views with regret the apparently increas- 

ing neglect of the study of German in secondary schools." 

The decline of German, as shown by time-tables and examination lists, 
was not only apparent but real, and he need not labour the point. 
Nor need he dilate on the pre-eminence of German literature and the 
indispensableness of a knowledge of the language for the student of 
every faculty. He did not wish to add to the already overburdened 
curriculum. French should come first ; but, when a fair standard in 
French had been attained, French might be almost dropped and 
German take its place. He had proved in his own school that, in two 
years with three lessons a week, a substantial knowledge of the lan- 
guage might be gained. 

The Rev. Dr. FRY seconded the resolution. 
his experience at Berkhamsted what Mr. Vaughan had said. The 
ignorance of German in England was a national disgrace. It was 
years before Wellhausen had been translated and years more before 
English theologians discovered his existence. The Army Council had 
at last suggested that it should be possible for a Woolwich cadet to study 
a second foreign language. The Board of Education had swept away 
the ridiculous uneducational policy of the Charity Commissioners who 
ordained in school statutes that German, if taught, should be an extra. 

Mr. LYTTELTON said the resolution practically meant nothing, and 
if they were to look into the matter they would find other subjects 
which had as great a claim as German to be taught, but which were 
not taught simply because there was no time to get them in. If a 
second foreign language were added, German had not the first claim. 
Mr. Gladstone held that a serious mistake had been made when Ger- 
man was substituted for Italian, and most of them would agree that 
Mr. Gladstone was right. In commerce he was told that there was 
little demand for German. There was a far greater demand for 
Spanish, and if we wished to beat the German traders we must, like 
them, learn Spanish. German might be needed for research ; but the 
majority of boys were not likely to be researchers, and, as regards 
classical studies, most of what was valuable was written in Latin or 
had been translated. 

Mr. Davip said that at Clifton they found no difficulty in teaching 
German as well as French. 

Mr. F. J. R. HENpv (Bromsgrove School) said what the public 
schools needed most of all at the present time was a Board of Studies. : 

The resolution was adopted by 19 votes to 5. 


He could confirm from 


The Conference closed at 1 p. m. with a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man. 
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DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. . 


HE object is stated only when this is not obvious from 
the title or not known by general repute. The following 
number gives the membership as far as ascertainable. Then 
follow the yearly subscriptions, the name of the Secretary, 
and office address. We owe our best thanks to Secretaries 
for their promptitude in correcting slips. 


Aberdeen County Schoolmasters' Association. 
. Is. To promote interests of secondary education in rural 
districts. Mr. George Murray, M.A., F.E.I.S., Dyce, N.B. 
Agriculture, Scottish Teachers of, Incorporated Institute of. 
Mr. J. Wilson Sinton, F.E.I.S., F.S.Sc. (Lond.), F.S.T.A. 
Dalmeny, N.B. Yearly subscription, 2s. 6d. 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein. 
A literary association to promote the study of pure German. 
28,130. Zweigverein, London. 628. 5s. Hon. Secretary, 
; Max Sylge, 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 
Alliance Frangaise pour la propagation de la langue francaise. 
186 Boulevard Saint Germain, Paris. President of the Federa- 
tion of the British Branches, Prof. A. V. Salmon, 54 Western 
Elms Avenue, Reading. Hon. Secretary, F. Novion, Esq., 
32 Iligh Street, Croydon. 125 societies affiliated. Subscription 
6s. to 10s. 
Anthropological Institute, Royal. 
T. A. Joyce, M.A., 3 Hanover Square, W. 
Army School Appointments. 
Address A.A.G., Army Schools, War Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
Art for Schools Association. 
749. Entrance fee 10s. 6d. , subscription £1. Is. or 10s. 6d. Miss 
M. L. Cooper, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, 
London, W.C. 
Art Masters, Society of. 
310. Zi. 1s. Mr. Francis C. Ford, M.A., 13 Warwick Road, 
; Earl’s Court, S.W. 
Arts, Royal Society of. 
4,2. 2s. Sir H, Trueman Wood, 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Art Teachers’ Guild. 
150. To study methods of art teaching. For teachers of 
drawing in schools. London members 3s. 6d., others 2s. 6d. 
Miss B. Collins, Skinners’ School for Girls, Stamford Hill, N. 
Assistant Masters, Incorporated Association of. 
Masters in secondary schools, both public and private. 2,450. 
10s. 6d. Mr. J. G. Lamb, M.A., Secretary, 31 Great James 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Assistant Mistresses in Public Secondary Schools, 
Association of. 
şs. Miss M. A. Haig-Brown, 26 Quentin Road, Blackheath. 
Assistant Teachers’ Associations, National Federation of. 
19,000. Mr. J. T. Boulter, Warwick House, Warwick Street, 
Leicester. 
Associated Board of Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of 
Music. 
Holds Local Examinations in Music. 
I5 Bedford Square, W.C. 
Authors, Incorporated Society of. 
Annual subscription ZI. Is. Life membership £10. 10s. 
Secretary, Mr. €. Herbert Thring, 39 Old Queen Street, S. W. 
Biblical Archzeology, Society of. 
W. L. Nash, F.S.A , 37 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
Birmingham Council and Voluntary Schools Head Teachers' Associa- 
tion. 192. 3s. Mr. J. G. Forrester, Tindal St. School, 
Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 
Board of Education Library. 
Board of Education, Charles Street, Whitehall, S. W. 
Board of Examinations for Educational Handwork. 
Recognized by Board of Education. J. Cooke, Office of the 
Froebel Society, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
3,000. £1 Entrance fee, and Z1 om each annual attendance. 
Mr. A. Silva White, Burlington House, W. The Association 
meets in Winnipeg, Canada, on 25 August, 1909; in Sheffield, 
in 1910; and in Portsmouth in Ig1I. 
British and Foreign School Society. 
Mr. W. Prydderch Williams, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, 
E.C. Subscription, Life Governors, £10. 10s. ; Annual Mem- 
bers, £1. Is. 
Burgh and Parochial Schoolmasters’ Association. 
Mr. William Young, F.E.I.S., Dalkeith, N.B. 
Cambridge Syndicate. 
Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Incorporated 


Mr. James Muir, 


Catholic Education Council. 
28 Ashley Place, S.W. 
Catholic Head Masters’ Association (Ireland). 
Very Rev. A. Murphy, St. John's Cathedral, Limerick. 
Catholic Teachers! Association, Glasgow and West of Scotland. 
2s. 6d. 
Central Welsh Board. 
4 St. Andrew's Crescent, Cardiff. 
Charity Commission. 
Ryder Street, St. James's, S. W. 
Child Study Society, London. 
For the scientific study of the mental and physical condition of 
children, and also of educational methods, with a view to gain- 
ing greater insight into Child Nature and securing more sym- 
pathetic and scientific methods of training the young. Ios. 6d., 
Associate members 5s. Mr. W. J. Durrie Mulford, Parkes 
Museum, Margaret Street, W. 
Church of England High Schools Company. 
Miss Robinson, 6 Upper Baker SU N.W.' 
Church of England Sunday School Institute. 
Rev. H. Dawson, M.A., 13 Serjeants' Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Church School Managers and Teachers, General Association of. 
Rev. W. T. Farmiloe, 18 Gascoyne Road, Victoria Park. 
Church Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses' Benevolent Institution. 
Annuities, Orphan Allowances, and Temporary Aid. Offices— 
The National Society's House, Great Peter Street, Westminster, 


S.W. 

Church Schools Company. [Not for profit.] 
Mr. F. W. Pittman, Church House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 
S.W. 

Church Schools’ Emergency League. 


1,200. 10s. Rev, T. E. Cleworth, Middleton Rectory, 
Manchester. Mr. G. Lawder-Eaton, Church House, West- 
minster. 


City and Guilds of London Institute. 
Hon. Sec., Sir John Watney; Assist. Sec., A. L. Soper. 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. The following are 
the Institutes, Colleges, and Departments :— 
City and Guilds Central Technical College, Exhibition Road. 
City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury, Leonard Street, 
E.C. 
South London Technical Art School, Kennington Park Road. 
Department of Technology, Exhibition Road. 
Leather Trades School, Bethnal Green Road. 
Civil Service Commission. 
Burlington Gardens, W. 

Classical Association. 

1,350. Ss. and §s. entrance fee. Dr. Sonnenschein, 7 Barnsley 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham ; and Mr. J. H. Sleeman, M.A., 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Classical Association of Scotland. 

320. Ss. Mr. Robert G. Nisbet, M.A., 6 Spring Gardens, 
N. Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

College of Preceptors. : 
Open to all teachers who possess University degrees or certain 
diplomas. 1,000. Zi. Is. Mr. C. R. Hodgson, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 

Conference of Catholic Colleges. 

For heads of secondary schools governed by Bishops or one of 
the Religious Orders. 40. Rev. R. Eaton, The Oratory, 
Birmingham. 

County Councils Association, Education Committee of the. 
110. Mr. G. Montagu Harris, Caxton House, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Dante Society. 
Luigi Ricci, 38 Conduit Street, W. 

Deaf and Dumb, Association for the Oral Instruction of the. 

Training College for Teachers of the Deaf and School for Deaf 
Children. Director, G. Sibley Haycock. 11 Fitzroy Square, W 
Deaf. Society for Training Teachers of the Deaf and for the Diffusion 
of the ** Cerman ” (Pure Oral) System. 
Training College for Teachers and School for Deaf Girls, 
Eaton Rise, Ealing, London, W. Principal and Secretary. Miss 
Hewett. 

Deaf, Teachers of, National Association, Scoto-Irish Branch. 
6s. Dr. J. Welsh, Institution for the Deaf and, Dumb, 
Glasgow. 

Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
£1. Mr. Austin Keen, M.A., Cefn Llys, Cambridge. 

Domestic Science, Association of Teachers of. | 
9S0. 2s. 6d. Mrs. Burton Brown and Miss M. Helen Maxlow, 
Wandsworth Technical Institute, S. W. 

Drawing Society, The Royal. Incorporated 1902. 

King. President, Princess Louise. 
Mr. T. R. Ablett, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
(Continued. on Page 78.) 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN'S SERIES. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SECON DARY SCHOOLS 


ENGLISH. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, and Literature. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, | M. A. 


T*venty-eighth Edition. Revised and Enlarged, with Exercises and Additional Analysis. Crown 8vo, 486 pp. 


A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. With Chapters on Composition, Versification, Paraphrasing 


and Punctuation. With Exercises and Examination Questions, Twenty-third Edition, (120th Thousand.) Crown 8vo, 284 pp. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Professor MEIKEEJORN: ` Twelfth Edition 


Crown 8vo, 76 pp... 


THE ART OF WRITING. ENGLISH. A Manual for Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, Précis 


Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp. ... 


A NEW SPELLING BOOK ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. With Side Lights from History. fient 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 152 pp. ... 


THE SPELLING LIST (10, 000 Difficult Words). For Civil Service and other Examinations. With a Key | to 


Correct Spelling. By Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Frghth Edition. Crown 8vo, 104 pp. 


COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Based on Outline | Essays, with Exercises T Style By C. H. 


MaxwLL, B.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 138 pp. 


GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS (with Answers and Index). By A. B. Cowan. Crown V0, 


200 pp- 
“This seems a useful idea—it would certainly be a godsend to an examiner setting a “general paper ' for boys.' "— The Times. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. With Maps and Diagrams, and an Outline of Con 


mercial Geography. By J. M. D. MgIKLEJOHN, M.A. Thirty-seventh Edition (Revised). (180th Thousand.) Crown 8vo, 630 pp. 


1s. 6d. 


Also in Two Parts. 2s. Gd. each. 
Part I.—Containing Burope (including the British Isles). with Introduction to Geography, and Index, Maps. and Diagrams. 
Part II.—Oontaining Asia, Africa, the Americas, and Australasia, with Index, Vocabulary, Maps, and Diagrams. 


THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. By J. G. BartHoLomew, F.R.G.S., and edited by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Containing 


64 Plates, a General Index, and a Chapter on Map Drawing. New Edition (Revised)... " .. 2u. 6a. 


À SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With special reference to Commerce and ‘History. With Maps and Diagrams. By 
M. D. Maixcejoun, M.A., and M. J.C. MkiktgjouN, B.A. Sixth Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 410 pp. . 2s. 


EUROPE : Its Physical and Political Geography. With Chapters on Latitude and L Longitude, Day and Night, 


and the Seasons. With a Double-page Map in Colour. By M. J. C. MeikLEJonn, B.A., F.R.G.S. Third Edition (Revised). 96 pp. 


AFRICA: Its Geography, | , Resources, and Chronicle of Discovery. For the Upper Standards 


By M. J. C. MaikLgjouN, B.A S. Fifth Edilion (Revised). Crown 8vo, 75 pp. 


TEST QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. Selected com UC Examination Papers. By A. p FLUX. Crown 5vo 
"un s. 


82 pp. 
HISTORY. 
A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, 


M.A. Twent;-third Edition. (105th Thousand.) Crown 8vo, 704 pp. 55 B.C. to the Death of Queen Victoria 


In Two Parts. 9s. 6d. each. 
Part I.—From E.O, 55 to A.D. 1500. Tenth Edition. Part p —Prom 1509 to 1901. Twelfth Edition. 


Also in Three Periods. 2s. each, : 
First Period.—From B.C. 55 to A.D. 1485. Second Period.—From 1485 to 1688. Third Period.—From 1688 to 19092. 


À SCHOOL RISTORI OF ENGLAND. With Maps and Vocabulary of Historical Terms. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, 
de vie ue AG e B GA. 


M.A., and . C. Merkrejoun, B.A. Frfth Edition. Crown 8vo, 470 pp. 
This book is nde to stand midway between Professor Meiklejohn's ‘* New History " and his “Short History." 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN TO A. D. 1902. Sani Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 84 pp. 


TEST QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. Selected from Public Examination Papers. Arranged by A. T FLUX 


Crown 8vo, 8o pp.. f 1s. 
MA THE MATICS. 
A NEW ALGEBRA. As far as the Binomial Theorem. Including Chapters on Graphs. By G. CoLLar, B.A., 
B.Sc. (Joint Author of “A NEW ARITHMETIC”). Crown 8vo, 438 pp.  ... e. 48. ed. 


“Special attention is called to the early chapters, which give improved methods of wordings for skampe. conpleméneny addition, contracted: multiplication ard 
division ; also to the chapters on Factors and Graphs, and to the special care with which the theory has teen treated throughout the book. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. (Theoretical and Practical). By G. A. CHRISTIAN, B.A. (Lond. ^ and G. COLLAR, 
B.A. (Lond.). Fourteenth Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 552 pp. . nt " .. 4s. ea. 
KEY TO NEW ARITHMETIC. es. net. 


À SHORT ARITHMETIC. By G. A. CHRISTIAN, B.A., and A. H. BAKER, BA. Third Edition. _ Crown 8vo, 196 pp. 
(with Answers, 1s. 64.) " bee. mirae ee 1s. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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Education Committees (England and Wales), Association of. 
166. 1to3guineas. Mr. T. Groves, Town Hall, Leicester. 

Education Department, Scotland. 
Dover House, Whitehall; $5 Whitehall, S. W. ; and 14 Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Educational Handwork Association. 
Mr. J. Spittle, 47 Spring Street, Huddersfield. 

Educational Institute of Scotland. . 
Mr. John Laurence, Old Monkland, Coatbridge. 

Empire Educational League. 
To promote the political, economic, and commercial develop- 
ment of our peoples by popularizing knowledge concerning the 
Empire. 1,486. 1. Is., 5s., and 2s. 6d. Mr. F. E. Tille- 
mont-Thomason, Parliament Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Publishers of ‘* The Lecture Course Directory and Lecturer's 
Year Book." 

Empire Guild of Teachers (Teachers! Department of The Young 

Women's Christian Association). 

Open to alllady teachers. 26 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 

English Association, The. 
1,276. 5s. Hon. General Secretary, Prof. F. S. Boas, Cran- 
ford, Bickley, Kent. Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, Miss 
Elizabeth Lee, 8 Mornington Avenue Mansions, West Ken- 
sington, W. 

Episcopal Teachers’ Association, Scottish. 
100. Miss M. L. Rayner, F.E.I.S., Episcopal Normal School, 
Edinburgh. 

Esperanto Association, British (Incorporated). 
5s. Mr. H. Clegg, 133 to 136 High Holborn. 

Federal Council of Secondary School Associations. 
Mr. H. Bendall, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

Folk-Lore Society. 
400. £1. IS. 
W.C. | 

French Governesses in England, Association of. 
I8 Lancaster Gate, IIyde Park, W. 

Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
250. Minimum 53. 
York. 

Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Talgarth Road, 
West Kensington, W. 

Froebel Society. 
For promotion of Froebelian Methods, organizes Conferences, 
has Library and Teachers’ Agency. With branches, over 1,700 
members. 5s. Miss Temple Orme, LL.D., 4 Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 

Froebel Union, National. 
Examinations for Kindergarten and Lower Form Mistresses. 
Miss Maclean, Norwich House, Southampton Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. 

Genealogical and Biographical Society. 
Chevalier Ricci, 38 Conduit Street, W. 

Geographical Association. 
To improve the teaching of geography. 800. 5s. For par- 
ticulars of membership and of meetings apply to Hon. Cor- 
respondence Secretary, J. F. Unstead, Goldsmiths’ College, 
London, S. E. 

Geographical Society, Royal. 
4.460. £5 entrance fee, £3 subscription. 
I Savile Row, W. 

German Governesses in England, Association of. 
Temporary home (London) and convalescent home (in country) 
for members. Agency. Sick fund. Governesses’ Registry, &c. 
660. 10s. 6d. (entrance fee 10s. 6d.). 16 Wyndham Place, 
Bryanston Square, W. 

Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
Dr. R. D. Roberts, 1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 

Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Limited. 
Mr. A. McDowall, B.Sc., B.A., 21 
Westminster, S.W. 

Governess Association in Ireland for promoting the Higher Education 

of Teachers. 

Chiefly for secondary teachers. Advances money for training. 
Registrar, Miss Bradshaw, 30 Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
Governess Association of Ireland. l 

Grants scholarships to intending teachers. 

Bradshaw, 30 Molesworth Street, Dublin. 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 

Secretary and Offce: Mr. A. Wesley Dennis, 32 Sackville 

Street, W. Home for the Disengaged and Free Kegistration 

Othce: 47 Harley Street, W. Furneaux lloliday House: 

Fairmount, Shanklin. Asylum for the Aged : Chislehurst, Kent. 
Governesses Benevolent Society of Scotland. 

Provident fund. Grants, annuities, &c.; also residence and 

registry for governesses. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. C. E. W. 


Mr. F. A. Milne, r1 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 


Mr. F. L. P. Sturge, Bootham School, 


Dr. J. Scott Keltie, 


Queen Anne’s Gate, 


Registrar, Miss 
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Macpherson, C.A., 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 
Lady Superintendent, Residence and Registry, Miss Ross, 
10 Gloucester Place, Edinburgh. 

Guild of Graduates, University of Wales. 
Mr. J. G. Davies, M.A., County School, Neath. 

Gymnastic Teachers’ Institute, The Incorporated 
Mr. T. Williams, 25 Chalcroft Road, Lee, S.E. 

Head Masters’ Conference. 

The object of the Conference is the discussion of educational: 
questions which affect such schools as are in close connexion 
with the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 107. £2. 2s. 
Mr. W. A. Evans, 12 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 

Head Masters, Incorporated Association of. 

To take united action on part of head masters of public 
secondary schools. 500. i. 1s. Mr. H. Bendall, 37 Norfolk 
. Street, Strand, W.C. 
Head Mistresses’ Association (Incorporated). 
Z1. 5s. country, £1. 10s. London, members. Correspondents 
in the Colonies, India, and the Dependencies, 10s. Miss R. 
Young, 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Head Teachers, National Association of. 
Mr. E. F. Farthing, 9 Eastern Road, Brockley, S.E. 

Hellenic Studies, Society for the Promotion of. 

900. £1. Is. (entrance fee £2. 2s.). Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penoyre, 
22 Albemarle Street, W. 
Historical Society, Royal. 
42. 2s. Mr. H. E. 
Inn, W.C. 
Historical Teaching Fund, Advanced. 
Mr. H. R. Tedder, Athenxum Club, S.W. 
Home and Colonial School Society. 
Wood Green, N. 

Home-Reading Union, National. 

Miss Ada M. Read, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

Humanitarian League. 

2s. 6d. Mr. H. S. Salt, Hon. Sec., 53 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Intermediate Education Board for Ireland. 

Address-—The Assistant Commissioners of Intermediate Educa- 
tion, I Hume Street, Dublin. 
International Correspondence. 
Miss Lawrence, Review of Reviews Office, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

International Guild. 
Mlle. Lalouette, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 

Irish Association of Women Graduates and Candidate-Graduates. 

Miss M. Joynt, M.A., and Miss M. E. Byrne, M.A., Annesley 
Park, Rathmines, Dublin. 

Irish Schoolmistresses and other Ladies interested in [Secondary] Edu- 
cation, Central Association of. 

Miss Rowlette, B.A., 42 Lower Baggot Street, Dublin. 

Joint Agency for Assistant Masters. 

Managed by Committee appointed by Head Masters’ Confer- 
ence, Incorporated Association of Head Masters, College of 
Preceptors, Teachers’ Guild, Welsh County Schools Association, 
Association of Preparatory Schools, Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters, and Association of Technical Institutions. 
Mr. E. A. Virgo, 23 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C. 

Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 

Managed by Committee appointed by Teachers' Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Assistant Mis- 
tresses’ Association, and Welsh County Schools’ Association. 
Registrar, Miss Alice M. Fountain, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

Ling Association of Trained Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics. 

To band together Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics ; to obtain 

"ultimately a registered list of duly qualified Remedial and Edu- 
cational Gymnastic Teachers ; to hold examinations for Swedish 
. Gymnastic Teachers’ Diploma and the Swedish Drill Certificate 
for Teachers in Elementary Schools and Kindergartens; to 
arrange holiday courses and meetings ; to publish a list of vacant 
posts. 200. Ios. 6d. Miss Hankinson, 19 Briston Grove, 
Crouch End, N. 

Loan Funds.—The Pfeiffer Fund, The Caroline Ashurst Biggs Memorial 
Loan Fund, The Helen Blackburn Memorial Loan Fund, and the 
Mrs. Haweis Memorial Loan Fund. 

Society for promoting the employment of Women. Secretary, 
Miss G. King, 23 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 

All these funds are for the help of students and for professional 
and technical training. 

London Board. 

Dr. R. D. Roberts, University of London, S.W. 

London Ilead Teachers’ Association. 

850. 7s. 6d. Mr. W. Orchard, 20 Busby Place, Camden Road, 
N.W.  Head-quarters, St. Bride Foundation Institute, Bride 
Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 

(Continued omn pace 8o.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. 


Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON. 


Practical Geography, — Part I. 


By J. F. UNsrTEAD. With 27 Illustrations.  1«. 6d. 


In preparation, Part 11, 15. Gd. The two Parts will be issued bound 
together, 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF TRANSLATIONS. 


3s. 6d. net. per Vol. 


Bookman. —'' A series of translations, displaying a scholarship and a care which 
bave hitherto been almost exclusively reserved to the recension of the texts." 


VIRGIL. NEW VOLUMES. 
Translated by J. Jackson. With Introduction and Notes. On Oxford 
India paper, 4s. 6d. net. 


PLATO’S RHPUBLIC. 
Translated, with Introduction and Analysis, by BENJAMIN Jowett. 
2 Vols. Also on Oxford India paper, complete in One Vol., 7s. 6d. net. 


HHESIOD. 
Translated by A. W. Mair. With Introduction and Appendices. 


STATIUS' SILVAHB. | 
Translated by D. A. SLATER. With Introduction and Notes. 


A BOOK OF VERSE FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. 


Compiled by J. C. Smitn. Part I, paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. Part II, paper, 6d. ; 
cloth, 3d. Part III, paper, 1s. ; cloth, rs. 3d. Parts I-III, cloth, 2s. Second 
Impression. 
Preparatory Schools Review.—‘' This set of anthologies is assuredly one of the best 
ever produced for use in schools. The editor’s knowledge of English poetry is wide, 
and his taste flawless.” 


THE TRIPLED CROWN. 


A book of English, Scotch, and Irish Verse for the age of six to sixteen, chosen 
ino MOORE by three of that age. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; on Oxford India paper, 
4S. . net. 

Church Limes.—‘' One of the most refreshing anthologies ever collected.” 


SELECT ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Edited, with Introductions, by A. T. OQUILLER-COUCH. 
Paper, each 3d.; cloth, each 4d. 


Preparatory Schools Reciew.—*' These little texts are a most valuable and wel- 
come addition to the materials available for the teaching of Euglish literature in 
schools. . . . The selections in many cases break new ground and are exactly what 


is most wanted." 
NEW VOLUMES, 


BLAEBSB. Poems. 3:2 pages. 

ROBERT BROWNING. Poems. 48 pages. 

COLBRIDGB. Poems. 48 pages. 
BARLY ENGLISH LYRICS. With Glossarial Notes. 48 pages. | 
BVBRYMAN. Complete Text with Glossarial Notes. 32 pages. 
GOLDSMITH. Traveller and Deserted Village. 32 pages. 
MARVELL. Poems. : paces. 

MILTON AND WORDSWORTH. Sonnets. 32 pages. 
NAPIBR. Peninsular War. 48 pages. 

SHELLEY. POEMS. 32 Poems. 

TENNYSON. Poems. 48 pages. 

HORACB WALPOLE. Letters. 48 pages. 

WALT WHITMAN. Poems. ; pages. 


THE KING’S ENGLISH. 
Abridged for School use, 1s. 6d. Also the Unabridged Edition, 5s. net. 
THE COVERLEY PAPERS FROM THE 
SPECTATOR. | 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by O. M. Myers. With a Facsimile. 2s. 


SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 5; w. E. Paterson. 


Part I (367 pages) . Without Answers, 2s. 6d. With Answers, 3s. 
Part lIl. . . . y 2s. 6d. a as. 
Parts I&II. »s 4s. ji 5S. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 


With Introduction and Notes by the Rev. A. S. WALPOLE. 1s. 6d. 


Select List of Educational Works, List of Books set for various Examina- 
tions, and Complete Catalogue (144 pages) pos? free. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.6. 


A REVOLUTION IN SCHOOL PICTURES! 
99 GREAT MASTERS. 3/9 


A SCHOOL PICTURE CALLERY OF EMINENT ARTISTIC 
VALUE FOR A FEW SHILLINGS. 


Ten Artistic Photogravures of the finest pictures of 
the chief Galleries, public and private, of Europe, with a. 
description of each picture by 


Sir MARTIN CONWAY. 


Framed and Glazed complete, 224 inches by 164 inches. 


[THREE and NINEPENCE.| 3/9 each. SOLD in SETS or TEN. 


The Head of a large Secondary School writes : ‘‘ I think your hand- 
painted ‘Great Masters’ are excellent, and should certainly have a large 
sale. I shall certainly purchase them as fast as you produce them.” 


Hand-painted '' Great Masters," unframed, 4s. 6d.; framed, 9s. 
+ 


FUN AND FAIRY COLOUR: SERIES. 


JOHN HASSALL and OECIL ALDIN. 


4/3 each. E 


TOMMY IN FAIRYLAND. 
8 Subjects by JOHN HASSALL. 
II. CHILDREN'S GAMES IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
8 Subjects by JOHN HassALL. 


Set III. COMICAL DOG STUDIES. 
6 Subjects by CECIL ALDIN. 


Set IV. NURSERY RHYMES. 
3 Subjects by CECIL ALDIN. 


Beautifully framed in 1-inch Oak and 
24-inch Spandril, 22 by 18 Inches. 


‘lo SECURE THESE ADVANTAGEOUS TEKMS ORDER DIRECT From 


THE LONDON BOOK COMPANY, Limited. 


26 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


WEBSTERS | 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. | 


Twentieth Century Edition. 


Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, 
Phrases and Definitions. 


2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 
WEBSTER is the Standard Authority in the Postal 


Telegraph Department of the United Kingdom. 


WEBSTER is the Standard in the Postal Telegraph 


Departments of the Australian Commonwealth, New Zea- 
land, Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Kiver Colony, and 
the Transvaal. 


WEBSTER is constantly used for reference in the 


Royal Courts of Justice. 


WEBSTER is used in the offices of more than 1,200 


English Journals. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with specimen 
pages, hundreds of opinions from other eminent men, 
and prices in various styles of binding. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.O. 
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London Non-Primary Teachers, Federated Associations ot. 
Mr. P. Abbott, 5 West View, Highgate Hill, N. 

London Teachers’ Association. | 
15,300. 5s. Mr. T. Gautrey, L.C.C., 9 Fleet Street, E.C. 

Manchester Committee. 

Mr. H. Pilkington Turner, M.A., LL.B., University of 
Manchester. 

Mathematical Association. 

475. 10s. Mr. C. Pendlebury, St. Pauls School, W., Mr. 
H. D. Ellis, 12 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W., and Miss 
E. Greene, St. Leonard's School, St. Ándrews, Fife, N.B. 

Mathematical Society, London. 
283; numbers limited to 350.  ZiIs. Is., entrance fee ZI. Is, 
Secretaries: Prof. A. E. H. Love, 34 St. Margaret’s Road, 
Oxford; Mr. J. H. Grace, Peterhouse, Cambridge. Office: 
22 Albemarle Street, W. 

Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
Mr. H. E. Allen, Registrar, 299 Oxford Street, W. 

Medical Officers of Schools Association. 
130. 

Metropolitan Centre Teachers’ Association. 

Secretary, Mr, J. B. Ramsden, B.A., Pupil-Teachers School, 
Essex Street, Mile End Old Town, E. 

Midland Counties, Association of Head Masters of Endowed Schools. 
78. Mr. Rupert Deakin, 34 Bunbury Road, King’s Norton, near 
Birmingham. 

Modern Language Association. 

700. 7s. 6d. Mr. G. F. Bridge, 45 South Hill Park, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. i 

Modern Language Association, Scottish. 

175. 3s. 6d. ; ladies, 2s. 6d. Mr. C. D. Campbell, F. R. S. E., 
21 Montagu Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Musical and Dramatic Association, The London Schools. 

250. Is. To promote study and performance of good musical 
oo works. Mrs. Millington, 132 Hampstead Way, 


Music, Directors of, in Secondary Schools, Union of. 
100. 3s. 6d. 
Music. Girls’ School Music Union. 
450. 3s. 6d. Miss Cecilia Hill, Wentworth Hall, Mill Hill, N. W. 
National Educational Association. 
Mr. A. J. Mundella, Caxton House, Westminster, S. W. 
National Society for the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church. 
Mr. Talbot Baines, 19 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S. W. 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Director, Mr. Robert J. Parr, Leicester Square, W.C. 
National Union of Teachers. j 
62,161. 9s., plus local subscription. Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.A., 
M.P., 67 and 71 Russell Square, W.C. 
Nature Study Society. 
5s. Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, F.L.S., Odstock, Hanwell, W. 
North of England Education Conference. 
Mr. Thos. Garbutt, Education Office, Bradford (Secretary). 
Mr. Comr. North, Rawson Square, Bradford. 
Miss Gregory, 13 Apsley Crescent, Bradford. 
Oxford, Association for Promoting the Education of Women in. 
Miss Rogers, Clarendon Building, Broad Street, Oxford. 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
Mr. E. J. Gross, Caius College, Cambridge. 
Mr. P. E. Matheson, 74 High Street, Oxford. 
Parents’ National Educational Union. 
To assist parents and teachers in the work of education. 10s. 
Mrs. Harold Lock, 26 Victoria Street, S. W. 
Phonétique Internationale, Association. 
1,000. Membre adhérent 3 fr. 50, membre actif 6 fr. Prof. 
Baker, The University, Sheffield. 
Preparatory Schools, Association of. 
426. £1. is. Mr. F. Ritchie, Beechview, Sevenoaks. 
Private Schools Association. 
er as Address—The Secretary, 9 Bedford Court Mansions, 
Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, Société Nationale. 
350. £1. Is. (ladies 10s. Gd.). Monsieur S. Barlet, 8A Red 
Lion Square, W.C. 
Pupil-Teachers' Central Classes, Federation of Teachers in. 
Mr. J. Buckley, B.Sc., Pupil-Teachers’ Centre, Wigan. 
Pupil-Teachers’ University Scholarship Committee, Toynbee Hall, E. 
Makes grants towards University Education from funds provided 
by the Drapers’ Company. Arthur H. Baker, B.A., 28 Cautley 
Avenue, Clapham Common, S. W. 
Recreative Evening Schools Association. 
Rev. Dr. Paton, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Royal Drawing Society, The. (Incorporated 1902.) Patron, The 
King. President, Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 
Mr. T. R. Ablett, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, S. W. 


Sanitary Institute, Royal. 
Holds examinations in hygiene in its bearing on school life and 
in other subjects. 4,000. £2. 2s., Associates Z1. Is. Mr. E. 
White Wallis, Margaret Street, London, W. 

School Attendance Officers’ National Association. 
800. 2s. Annual Meeting and Conference, Easter, 1909, 
Sheffeld. Mr. S. J. Brown 139 Chadwick Road, Peckham, 
London, S. E. 

School4Boards Association, Scottish. 
IOI. 7s. 6d. to 1§s. Mr. James Cuthbert, Candleriggs, 
Alloa, N.B. 

School Board Clerks and Treasurers, Scotland, Association of. 
$s. Mr. Robert Kerr, Solicitor, 50 Cadzow Street, Hamilton, 
N.B . 


Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
Mr. H. M'Intosh, Methodist College, Belfast. 

Schoolmasters, Society of. 
A charitable society for relief of necessitous secondary teachers and 
their families. 400. 10s. 6d. Mr. A. Llewelyn Roberts, Royal 
Literary Fund Chambers, 40 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W. 

Schoolmasters’ Widows’ Fund. 
Mr. John Ewart, 58 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

School Nature Study Union. 
9590. 2s. 6d. Mr. H. E. Turner, 1 Grosvenor Park, Camber- 
well, S.E. 

Science Masters, Association of Public-School. 
180. 5s. Mr. Douglas S. P. Berridge, The College, Malvern ; 
and Mr. George H. Martin, The Grammar School, Bradford. 

Scottish Class-Teachers’ Association. 
To study educational problems and advance the professional 
interests of its members, 8,500. Is. 6d. Mr. Alexander 
Sivewright, M.A., 72 Blackford Avenue, Edinburgh. 

Selborne Society. 
2,500. 5s. Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, F.L.S., 20 Hanover 
Square, W. 

Sloyd Association of Scotland. l 
2s. 6d. Mr. Henry G. Paterson, Deanbank Cottage, Edinburgh. 

Société des Langues Étrangeres. 
88 rue Serpente, Paris. 

Society fur University Extension in Liverpool and District. General 
Secretary, Mr. Norman Wyld, The University, Liverpool. 

Special Inquiries and Reports, Office of. 
See Board of Education Library. 

Students’ Aid Society, Ltd. 
Loans to women students qualifying as secondary teachers. 
D. E. Campbell, Royal London Buildings, Princes’ Square, 
Wolverhampton. 

Sunday School Association. 
Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

Teachers' Guild. 
To combine teachers of every grade as members of one learned 
profession. 3,400. 5s. to 7s. 6d. H. B. Garrod, 74 Gower 
Street, W.C. | 

Teachers in Secondary Schools of Scotland, Association of. 
$90. 5s. masters, 2s. 6d. mistresses. Mr. George Hamilton, 
George Heriot’s School, Edinburgh. 

Teachers’ Provident Association. 

Teachers’ Training and Registration Society. 
50. 41. Is. (Miss) Edith Hodge, Secretary. Maria Grey 
Training College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 

Technical Institutions, Association of. 
Consists of two representatives each (usually a member of the 
controlling body and the principal officer), from most of the 
technical institutions of Great Britain. 130. £2. 2s. Dr. Reg. S. 
Clay, Northern Polytechnic, Holloway, London, N. 

Technical Institutions, Association of Teachers in. 
750. 7s. 6d. Mr. P. Abbott, B.A., 5 West View, Highgate 
Hill, N. 

Tonic Sol-fa College (Incorporated 1875). 
Holds Examinations and trains Teachers. 3,250. Mr. Walter 
Harrison, M.A., Mus.Bac. (Oxon.), 27 Finsbury Square, 
E.C. 

Training College Association. 
2s 6d. Mr. H. E. Griffiths, St. John's College, Battersea, S.W. 


Ulster Schoolmistresses’ Association. 
Miss Steele, Victoria College, Belfast. 


Universities! and Head Masters! Conference Joint Committee. 
Consists of five representatives of the Hebdomadal Council 
of Oxford, five of the Council of the Senate of Cambridge, and five 
of the Committee of the Head Masters! Conference ; charged with 
consideration of matters of joint interest to the Universities and 
the public schools represented on the Conference. Mr. W. A. 
Evans, 12 King’s Bench Walk, Temple; E.C. 
(Continued on pace 82.) 
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J. & J. PATON, 


Educational Agents, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Telephone 5058 Central, 


PRINT PROSPECTUSES. 


Specimens with estimate of cost sent free of 
charge. 


SUPPLY BLOCKS. 


Finest Half-Tone Copper Blocks at reasonable 
prices. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS 


for the educational columns of all London, Pro- 
vincial, Indian, Colonial, and Continental Papers. 


Estimates and advice as to most suitable Papers | 


sent free of charge. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS. 


Prospectuses filed and forwarded free of charge 
to Parents. 


Paton’s List of Schools 
and Tutors, - 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SOHOOLS. 


Specimen Copy forwarded free on receipt of 
application with copy of Prospectus. 


J. & J. PATON, 


Educational Agents, 


D 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


————— —— — — ee - 


THE BEST DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH'S ENGLISH DIOTIONARY. 


i. School and College Edition. Crown 8vo, 1,080 pp., Be. net. 
i. Handy School Edition. 16mo, 18. ° 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 
Adopted by the London County Counoil Education Oommittes. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In Five Books. By M. B. Synes, 
Author of '' Stories from European History," &c., &c. Coloured Frontispiece, 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. Book I.—On the Shores of the Great Sea, 
1€. 4d. Book II.—The Discovery of New Worlds, 18. 6d. Book I11.—The 
Awakening of Europe, 19. 6d. Book IV.—Tbhe Struggle for Sea Power. 
te. 9d. Book V.—Growth of the British Empire, 29. 


(Prize Edition) Complete in Two Volumes, 3&. 64. net each. 
Uniform with the above. 
THE WORLD'S OHILDHOOD. In two Books. 
1 STORIES OF THE FAIRIES. 10d. 
2. STORIES OF THE GREBK GODS AND HEROES, 10d. 


With numerous Illustrations by BRiNsLEY LE FANU. 


BLAOKWOODS' LITERATURE READERS. 


Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education in the 
University of London. 


BOOK L .. Pp. 228. Price rs. | BOOK IIL .. Pp. 303. Price 1s. 6d. 
BOOK IL ... Pp. 275. Price rs. 4d. ! BOOK IV. ... Pp. 38r. Price ıs. 6d. 


BLAOKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED OLASSIOAL TEXTS. 
With or without Vocabulary. From 18. 80. Full List on application. 


Owsar—Gallic War, Books L-III. Xenophon—Anabasis, L, IL 
Onsar—Gallic War, Books IV., V. Horace—Odes, Books L, IL 
Ossar—Qallio War, Books VL, VII. Homer—Odyssey, Book VL 

, Ovid—Metamorphoses (Selections). Cicero—In Oatilinam, Books L-IV. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By 
K. P. Witson, M.A., Fettes College. Crown 8vo, 19. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN SENTENCES AND PROSE. With Vocabulary. By 
K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 1@. 6d. each. 


LOWER LATIN PROSE. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


LOWER LATIN UNGEENS. Selected, with Introduction, by W. LoBBAN. 
M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 2$ 


GOLDSMITH—TRAVELLER, DEGERTED VILLAGE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By J. H. Lopsan, M.A. 16. 6d. 

MACAULAY-—LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D. Nico. SuiTH, M.A. 19. 6d. 

A E dr OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. L. RosERTSON, 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By thesame. 18. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 16. 

PARAPHRASING, ANALYSIS, AND CORRECTION OF SENTENCES. 
By D. M. J. James, M.A. 18. Also in Two Parts, 6d. each 


THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY (Chaucer to the Present Day). By J. H. 
LosBAN, M.A. In [wo Parts, 28. each. One Vol., 49. ; Prize Edition, 59. 


THE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. B, 
ALFRED MERCIER, L.-és-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature in 
the University of St. Andrews. 39. 64. 


ALL FRENCH VERBS IN TWELVE HOURS. By A. J. WvarT, M.A. 18. 
A FIRST BOOK OF “FREE COMPOSITION” IN FRENCH. By J. 
EpMoNpb Mansion, B..és.L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. $8. 


THE CHILDREN'S GUIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 
ANNIE G. Farrier. 18 | 


A GERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. By E. F. 
SECKLER. 28. f 


SPARTANERJUNGLINGE. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. By PAuL 
VON SZCZEPANSKI. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. Morrison, 
M.A., Aberdeen Grammar School. 28$. 


A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By WiLLiam A. Kessen. 38. 6d. 


FORTY ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. By W. L. 
SARGANT, M.A., Head Master, Oakham School. Illustrated. 18. éd. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC. :28pp. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. With Answers, 
cloth, 11d. Answers separately, 3d. 


Full Educational Catalogue sent post /ree om application to— 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


143 CAN NON STREET, LONDON, E.G. 45 Ceorge Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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University Extension. 
. Oxford Delegacy. Mr.J. A. R. Marriott, Examination Schools, 


Oxford. 
Cambridge Syndicate. Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Syndicate 
Buildings, Cambridge. 


London Board. Dr. R. D. Roberts, University of London, S.W. 
Manchester Committee. Mr. Sydney Waterlow, M.A., Vic- 
toria University of Manchester. 
Society for University Extension in Liverpool and District. 
‘Norman Wyld, The University, Liverpool. 
University Extension Guild. 
450. 5s. <A. P. Griffiths and E. H. Short, 449 Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, High Holborn, W.C. 
University Women Teachers, Association of. 
1,830. 5s. Miss Gruner, 66 Blandford Street, Baker Street, W. 
Welsh County Schools Association. 
For head masters and head mistresses of Welsh: Intermediate 
Schools. 100. Mr. William Lewis, County School, Llanelly. 
Workers’ Educational Association. 
1,000 societies. 5,000 members in $0 branches. Individuals 
2s. 6d., societies 41. 1s. Central: Albert Mansbridge, 24 Buck- 
ingham Street, Strand, W.C. Midland: T. W. Price, Crusaders’ 
Club, Cregoe Street, Birmingham. North Western: L. V. Gill, 
68 Syke Road, Rochdale. 
Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education. 


Mr. 


Depót for the sale of work done by poor gentlewomen. Miss 
Jackson, 7 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 

Yorkshire Loan Training Fund. 
Loans to ladies for training (without interest). Hon. Sec., 


Mrs. B. P. Scattergocd, Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING, has issued a special list of 
courses in poultry-keeping to be given there, with practical training 
at the College poultry farm, Theale, inclusive of theoretical and 
practical teaching in this subject. Additional lectures are given by 
members of the staff on zoology, soils, manures and pastures, chemistry 
of foods, and book-keeping. 


MR. ASQUITH ON DR. ABBOTT. 


Y an oversight for which there is no excuse, we omitted 

last month to report the dinner given on October 30, in 

Lincoln’s Inn Hall, to. Mr. Asquith: by the City of London 

Schools Committee. Late as it is, we desire to place on 

record the tribute that Mr. Asquith paid to his old head 
master, Dr. Abbott. 


A scholar of the finest type, he taught his pupils as well as any 
schoolmaster of his time the meaning and just use of words, but, though 
bred himself in the straitest school of the old Cambridge scholarship, he 
was the first of our head masters to show to his class how Shakespeare 
and Dante might be illuminated by the application of the same scientific 
methods that had long ago been applied to the classics of Greece and 
Rome. I see among your guests to-night Mr. Rushbrooke, Dr. Barnett, 
and there must be others, who sat in the sixth form in those days, and 
I am sure there is not one who would not agree with my estimate of 
those stimulating and vivifying lessons, in which all the acumen of 
scholarship and all the wealth of learning which Dr. Abbott had de- 
rived from close converse with the classics were brought to bear with 
intensity, force, and illuminating power upon the study of every modern 
author and of every period of history. But behind and beyond all that 
there was something more. There was the influence, the personality, 
the force of a cultured man, disinterested, austere. but. at the eame time. 
with a vivid interest in the aflairs of mankind, and in everything that 
concerned the boys who came under his charge. I am certain that 
there is not here to-night a man who in those days—in the sixties and 
seventies—wasunder Dr. Abbott's tuition andguidancewho will not agree 
with me that the most precious possession we took away with us from the 
City of London School, whether to Oxford or Cambridge or to business, 
was the sense of that strong, self-sutticing, but at the same time wide, 
vivifying, many-sided personality, to which many of us have looked 
back in the stress and strain of life as the best example and the best in- 
fluence. There is nothing, I can honestly say to you, that gives me 
greater pleasure to-night in meeting this gathering of my old school- 
fellows than the opportunity of jcining with you in this loving and 


` grateful tribute to the man to whose moulding influence we owe so 


much. 


RELFE BROTHERS’ BOOKS FOR THE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1909. 


SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 
Kings I., St. Matthew, Acts. 
By GEORGE CARTER, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. 


SCOTT'S TALISMAN. 
Edited by W. MELVEN, M.A. 2s. 


MACAULAY'S HORATIUS, IVRY. THE ARMADA, AND 
BATTLE OF LAKE REGILLUS. 
Edited by F. GORSE, M.A. 8d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY Y. 
Clear Type Text. 6d. 


LOCAL EXAMINATION HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


By T. J. WALKER, M.A. Edited by GEORGE CARTER, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By GEORGE CARTER, M.A. Is. 6d. 


HISTORY IN THREE PARTS. 

By the same Author. 
I. To 1485; II. 1485-168¢; III. 1689-1897. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY. 


A Simple Outline for Preliminary Candidates. Illustrated. 1s. 
' | THE 
PRELIMINARY GEOGRAPHY 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 

and INDIA, with an Introduction on Physical Geography, 

Maps, Geographical Terms, position and climate in 
reference to Geography, &c., &c. 


By A. G. HAYNES, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 


THE 


2s. per Part. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA may be had separately, 


price 3d. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS AND DEFINITIONS. 


By A. W. PLATT, B.A. With Notes on the Tides, Winds, Currents, and 
the chief Productions of the Earth. 4d. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE “roaring moon " of Conferences has passed, and, 
though we have devoted to them a whole Supple- 
ment, it has been beyond our space and powers to give 
an adequate report of more than a select 


"s igne few. We should be curious to know 
Conference ! how many read these reports through, 


but even those who skim them cannot 
fal to be struck and repelled by the sameness of the 
subjects debated and the duplication of arguments. 
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wisely in our opinion, assigns that duty to the Council. 
If the Representative Council, whicn all teachers de- 
siderate, however much they may differ as to its constitu- 
tion, were once brought together with full power to 
frame regulations and, if need be, to amend them, we 
have no doubt that. they would evolve a Register that 
would satisfy the great bulk of teachers. To tie their 


hands at starting would be to repeat the error tha' 


The . 


absurdity of a Magisterial House of Lords nine-tenths | 


of whose members sit also in the House of Commons 
becomes each vear more glaring. This year the second 
debate on the Registration Council was a sheer waste of 
time. On this question the Assistant Masters took a 
different and, in our opinion, a mistaken view, but how 
much more lively and profitable would have been a 
combined debate! We take this merely as one typical 
instance of dissipated energy. <A gallant effort was 
made by the Teachers’ Guild to organize an annual 
conference at which all Associations of teachers might 


meet and discuss in common all questions of common | 


interest, while each Association held in the same week 
and, if possible, in the same building its sectional 
meeting. The centrifugal forces proved too strong, but 
we hope to see the project revived. 


É resolution on Registration carried by the Head 
Masters’ Association is satisfactory in so far as it 
affirms the principle for which Dr. Gow's Committee 
contended and repudiates the principle 

phat eesti on which Sir R. Morant insists as in- 
. volved in the Act of Parliament. We 

wish, however, that the resolution had been confined to 
the formation of a Registration Council and had said 
nothing about a plan of Registration. The Act, most 


wrecked the old Register, and we rejoice that Can. 4 
Bell’s amendment found so little favour. The Federa! 
Council may have all the virtues that Canon Bell claimed 
for it, though it has not yet revealed them to the public, 
but it has one fatal disqualification for the task that 
Canon Bell would have set it. It is composed exclusively 
of secondary teachers. We should have liked to hear 
what Mr. Yoxall thought of the proposal. If Mr. 
Madeley was “a mutineer," would not Canon Bell have 
been rated as a schismatic ? 


a 


J RE Morning Post, in a leading article on the 

Registration question, exposes, in more vigorous 
language than we have ventured to use, Sir Robert 
Morant’s wrecking policy. What is the 
motive behind the action of the Board it 
declines to decide. “It may be that they 
sincerely desire to prevent the teaching profession from 
becoming a profession in any proper sense of the word, 
that they desire the teachers to become mere officials 
subordinate to a bureaucracy in Whitehall. On the 
other hand, it may be a matter of purely personal 
idiosyncrasy.” There is only one ‘way in which Mr. 
Runciman can escape the horns of this dilemma—to own 
frankly that he was nodding when the Aeolus of White- 
hall opened his windbag; like another Neptune, to 
resume his trident and, with the help of Cymothoe 
Swallow and Triton Yoxall, push the good ship Registra- 
tion from the sand-bank on which it has been stranded by 
his clerk of the weather. 


Quos ego? 


HERE are no indications from the Government 
that an Education Bill will be introduced during 
the present session. It is, perhaps, not surprising that 
Ministers should grow weary of what 
iie 9 they may deem the impossibility of 
ia ending the war of the sects. Yet a 
strong Government, earnestly convinced of the absolute 
need of settlément, would, we cannot help feeling, manage 
to do something. The strong and admired ruler IS not 
the person who says peevishly to his subjects, I can't 
do anything if you keep on worrying me and criticizing." 
Party government seems to have reached the condition 
in which the rulers must satisfy every section of their 
own party and must extract an unwilling assent from 
opponents before legislation can be effected. In the 
case of the recent Education Bili the blame cannot be 
put upon the House of Lords. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Dr. Clifford cannot agree; therefore the 
strong Liberal Government is powerless. We have 
consequently a period of rest in which discussions can 
be carried on in a leisurely manner, with more thought- 
fulness and with less heat than when a Bill is before 
Parliament. 


NE point upon which it is urgent to come to an 
agreement is the system known as the right of 


entry. Is the religious denomination to haye the right to 
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= enter the public elementary school at | and haste. The Archbishop tried to settle matters 
Right of Entry. stated times in order to give denomina- | “behind the back of the Church” and the Prime 
tional teaching to the children of the | Minister tried to rush the Bill embodying the settlement. 
flock? The objection of a section of the teachers is, | As to the future, the Bishop has sent a subscription to 


we believe, based on these two grounds. In the first 
place, they say, it would be disastrous to the corporate 
religious life of the school if the scholars were to be 
herded in denominational pens for certain hours. Such 
an arrangement would accentuate religious differences in 
a school and would indirectlv discredit the teachers, and 
seem to label them as persons unable to give religious 
teaching. And, as is suggested on another page, the dis- 
cipline of the school might be disturbed by the introduc- 
tion of a number of persons, not trained teachers, not 
amenable to the head master, and not necessarily in 
sympathy with the general spirit of the school. These 
objections are, to our mind, serious, but outweighed bv 
the claim of the Churches to direct the religious teaching 
of the children. The difficulty of the untrained teacher 
could be met by the appointment of peripatetic specialists 
for religious instruction as for horticulture or science 
. . A a 

teaching. On this point, for the sake of peace, the 
teachers should be willing to give way. 


ESTS for teachers is a more difficult matter, seeing 
the violence of the opposing views. But we are 
glad to find that at least two Bishops have recognized the 
futility of religious tests. They fail in 
their purpose because, by certain orders 
of mind, they are so lightly regarded as 
to be almost inoperative, while in other cases they may 
make life a burden owing to minute conscientious 
scruples. On the whole, as we are very glad to note, 
the feeling is growing that religious tests are useless and 
foolish. Yet, of course, in making appointments regard 
must be had to other things than academic qualifications. 
We all feel that character is the main thing. Industry, 
honesty in work, clearness and fearlessness of thought— 
these are some of the points that are included in religious 
obligations. The would-be teacher must satisfy those 
who know him of the seriousness of his purpose and of 
his general fitness as an educator. It is religious tests 
in the narrower sense against which we protest, both 
because they are unavailing and because they are unjust. 
The merchant, in appointing a clerk, takes into considera- 
tion the moral qualities of the applicant. The managers 
of a school must act in the same spirit. But they need 
not inquire into the religious denomination to which the 
applicant belongs nor as to the details of his religious 
observances. 


Religious 
Tests. 


HE Primate, in his New Year Letter, savs little 
on the Education question, but much to the point. 

He reminds Churchmen that the State, in taking over 
the whole of national education, has not 


= ie thereby relieved the Church of its 
Letters. responsibilities. “ The most roseate 


‘painter upon ecclesiastical canvas of 
the facts as they stand to-day could not represent the 
elementary schools of England as being now the work 
of the Church supplemented by the State.” These 
altered conditions call for a recasting of familiar 
privileges and rules, and the Church must learn to fulfil 
its divine mission— Feed my lambs "--in other ways. 
The Bishop of London, in his New Year Letter, savs 
much, but he fails to make his meaning plain. The 
settlement, we read, was rendered abortive by secrecy 
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the Conciliation Committee and, at the same time, 
withdrawn his name, thinking that Bishops are better off 
it. The conviction has been borne in on him that the 
Church scarcely values the “right of entry " at all, but 
"right of entry may yet prove useful under more 
favourable conditions." ‘Till these more favourable con- 
ditions are defined "the recognition of denominational 
schools in the national system ” (the Bishop's parting 
word) is likely to remain a far-off divine event. The 
Bishop of London apparently agrees with Mr. Lathburv, 
who, in the Nineteenth Century, scouts right of entry 
as a gift of the Greeks, declines to call the Archbishop 
a traitor solely because he does not know what he is 
doing, and reminds the Bench of Bishops that thev are 
officers not of the people of England, but of the Church 
of England. This argument, as we remarked last month, 
lands us straight in disestablishment. 


E could not wish for a sounder confession of faith 
than the Credo with which Bishop Welldon 
opened the North of England Conference. “The 
, teaching profession in all its strata, from 
—— 63 the lowest to the highest, is essentially 
. one"; “organization means the regis- 
tration of all teachers and the ultimate liability of all 
schools to the inspection and authority of the State ” ; 
"as a means to perfect the educational ladder the co- 
ordination of curricula is essential" ; “ the profession of 
education is religious, and for that very reason it must 
not be subjected to religious tests in any national svstem 
of education " ; "the end of education is citizenship." 
We have set forth without the context the bare Articles, 
but the address was enlivened by wit and humorous 
sallies. Thus: “I used to say that, if it was a public- 
school master who could not keep discipline, there was 
nothing for him but a country living; if it was a school- 
mistress, there was nothing for her but matrimony.” 
M R. J. L. PATON,at the North of England Con- 
l ference, proposed a problem of which he did not 
pretend to know the solution. His subject was the con- 
tinuity of primary and secondary educa- 


on radi iar PUR tion, a subject with which neither the 
Million. Endowed Schools nor the Brvce Com- 


mission had dealt except in so far as the 
provision of scholarships was concerned, and that onlv 
partially. In the case of mathematics and science an 
adequate ladder had been provided, but, in the case of 
languages, and particularly of Latin and Greek, the rungs 
were still lacking. Not one in seven of the scholars 
from elementary schools who succeeded in taking an 
honours degree at the University passed out in classics. 
The elementary scholar would begin his French at 
thirteen, his Latin at fourteen, and his Greek at sixteen, 
and at eighteen he went up to compete with boys who 
had been learning Latin for nine years and Greek for six 
years or longer. “This boy's only chance was to bustle, 
and bustling in education meant bad business." That 
a classical education should be confined to the moneyed 
classes he regarded as a calamity, but to devise a 
remedy must be the work of a joint conference of 
directors, inspectors, and teachers of primary and 
secondary schools. 
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JT appears to us that the extent and gravity of the evil 

are exaggerated and that, so far as it exists, it needs 
no conference to discover the remedy. A complete 
classical education is, and must always 
be, the luxury of the few. Let it by all 
means be made accessible to the poorest 
if they can profit by it, but a more pressing need is to 
prevent its being forced on the rich indiscriminately. 
We will venture to sketch an ideal scheme. The 
elementary scholar enters the secondary school at twelve ; 
the first two years he gives to French, begins Latin at 
fourteen and Greek at sixteen. By the time he is 
sixteen it will be easy to determine whether it is worth 
his while to begin Greek ; and, as Dr. Rouse and Dr. 
U pcott have both proved, three years’ intensive study of 
Greek is quite enough time to bring a clever boy up to 
the standard of a College scholarship. This reformed 
curriculum would, we believe, be no less advantageous 
for the rich than for the poor boy. , But, whatever 
changes we make, there must always be more rich than 
poor students of classics. The poor boy can never af- 
ford to study Greek for three years on the chance of 
winning a scholarship at the end. 


A more 
excellent way. 


| R. 4. C. BENSON,in a letter to the Morning Post, 
a defends his proposed curriculum for public schools 
against the Morning Post's objection that “it hardly 
distinguishes between an elementary and 


us Sohoul a secondary school." That distinction, 
Curriculum. he argues, is one of quality, not of 


quantity ; it depends not on the range 
of subjects, but on the duration of the teaching. 
Reading French and, possibly, German, with ease; 
writing French fluently and correctly ; a sound know- 
ledge of general history, and, in particular, of modern 
European history; a real acquaintance with the con- 
ditions—moral, social and religious—of the world; a 
general acquaintance with science in its different 
branches ; a thorough acquaintance with.the Bible; the 
power of using their own language forcibly, clearly, and 
accurately, and a real knowledge of English literature "— 
such is his scheme of education for the ordinary boy 
who leaves school at eighteen or nineteen, and his point 
is that, if classics be added, it is more than the average 
boy can accomplish. Assuredly it errs in excess, not in 
defect, and not even Dr. James would venture to 
pronounce it an illiberal curriculum. Mr. Benson does 
not point out one contingent recommendation of his 
scheme ; it would bring about a common basis of subjects 
studied and facilitate the transition from the elementary 
to the secondary school. 


HE current Hibbert Journal contains a remarkable 
article by the Bishop of Tasmania, entitled, “ Is 

the Old Testament a Suitable Basis for Moral In- 
, struction?” We cannot even summarize 

? "en n the arguments which lead the Bishop to 
Old Testament, answer with aplain negative. He points 
out to what quibbles and subterfuges 
and special pleadings the ablest apologists for the Old 
Testament— Bishop Butler, Dean Mansel, Keble — have 
been driven, and what terrible consequences have resulted 
from taking the Old Testament as a guide to morality. 
The doctrine of progressive morality, he allows, may 
prove a solvent of all difficulties, but this is a doctrine 
that the child’s mind cannot grasp. Bishop Ulfilas was 


wise in his generation when he omitted the Books of 
Kings in his Bible for his warlike Goths, and Lamartine’s 
mother was wise when she gave her' son “ La Bible 
„abrégée et épurée.” Jowett and Matthew Arnold both 
insisted that the Dible must be studied as literature, but 
Dr. Mercer is the first Bishop who has had the boldness 
to proclaim and enforce the same doctrine. We have 
endless Bishops’ Commentaries. Will not Dr. Mercer 
or some other bold Bishop give us an edition of the Old 
Testament analogous to Mr. Montefiore’s “ Bible for 
Home Reading "? 


HE members of the Modern Language Association 
would doubtless learn something from Oxford. It 

may also be humbly hoped that the ancient University 
may condescend to learn something from 


NUM d dy its visitors. H. G. Wells is outspoken 
Inside. and a hard hitter. In " Mankind in the 


Making " he says: “ There is scarcely a 
work left in Latin or Greek that has not been translated 
into and assimilated and more or less completely super- 
seded by English, French, and German. works; but the 
schoolmaster, heedless of these things, still arrests the 
pupil at the old portal, fumbles with the keys, and 
partially opens the door into a ransacked treasure 
chamber." To most public-school boys and under- 
graduates the door is, in fact, only partially opened. 
Only the rare boy gains full admittance. His struggles 
and efforts may have done him moral good, but one may 
feel that a greater number might have enjoyed the 
treasure if easier avenues were opened by schoolmasters. 
The discredit which has in the past attached to the non- 
classical reader is owing to the fact that, if he did not 
read the classics in Latin and Greek, probably he read 
nothing of literary merit. The neglect of English 
literature has been a scandal. The neglect of French 
and German is almost as bad. T o 


[T E meeting of the Modern Language Association at 
Oxford marks a definite stage in the development 
of that University. It was Prof. Freeman who persisted 
in urging that there was no possible line 
that could be drawn between ancient and 
modern history. He prepared the way 
for the equally important statement that no point in time 
can be predicated when a language ceased to be ancient 
and became modern. If an ancient language means 
Latin at a certain epoch in the development of the 
"Roman nation and French the talk of to-day in Paris, 
then the distinction between ancient and modern is clear. 
Dut such a view is impossible to either ancients, or 
moderns who are students. The teacher of modern 
French has also studied older forms of the same lan- 
guage and Latin to boot. To judge from some of the 
University speakers at Oxford, one might think that the 
"Chanson de Roland" was modern literature. The 
schoolboy might be pardoned for looking upon it as 
ancient. One language grows out of others just as 
literature has a pedigree and is not of spontaneous 
birth. Latin and Greek, as Dr. Johnson said, are like 
lace: they are for the few, rich in time or money. 
Students of French or German do not and cannot forget 
the languages and literatures on which their studies are 
based. But time is limited. They do not envy the 
wearers of lace; they are satisfied with honest fourfold 
linen. 


The Moderns at 
Oxford. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


Tue London Education Committee met 33 times during the year 
ending March 31, 1908. There were also 343 
Mincir tha meetings of Sub-Committees, 128 meetings of 
Managing Committees, 2,008 meetings of Local 
Attendance Sub-Committees, 156 meetings of Advisory Sub-Com- 
mittees, and 198 meetings of sections of the various Sub-Committees. 
Such a record denotes very severe work on the part of the members, 
and it is not surprising that the County Council were asked to appoint 
additional members. The Committee -has therefore been increased 
from forty-three to fifty. It was agreed that the persons appointed 
should not be representatives of any organization or interest, but 
should be persons of experience in education and acquainted with the 
needs of the various kinds of schools in London. It is interesting to 
note the titles of the various Committees as denoting the extent of the 
work. These are: General Purposes, Books and Apparatus, Buildings 
and Attendance, Day Schools. Endowments, Higher Education, Non- 
provided Schools Survey, Polytechnics and Evening Schools, Special 
Schools, Teaching Staff, Underfed Children, and Medical Treatment 
of Children in Elementary Schools. Several prominent medical men 
who are not members of the Council have given their services to help 
the last-named Committee in the inquiries necessary. : 


THE London Committec have spent a good deal of time in consider- 
! ing various points arising in connexion with the 
eis iced. ui position of teachers employed by the Council. In 
the Council's elementary schools there were at the 
period under review 1,523 head teachers, and 11,510 assistants. In 
non-provided schools maintained by the Council there were 794 head 
teachers and 3,611 assistants. The deficiency in the number of per- 
manent teachers continues to diminish, and in March, 1908, there were 
only seven vacancies. So large a staff necessitates good organization 
to prevent dissatisfaction. In the case of teachers of non-provided 
schools displaced owing to the closing of the school, it has been de- 
cided to place such teachers on the ** unattached ” list of the Council 
at the same salary that had been previously paid. No distinction is 
to be made in future in the emoluments of teachers in provided and in 
non-provided schools. The report states that ‘‘The Council has 
declared its intention not to make any distinction prejudicial to either 
type of school, and no inequality of treatment can again occur without 
the Council being fully aware that it is abandoning the principle of 
equality for all public elementary schools in the county." Another 
point for consideration was the promotion list. The decisions are too 
long to quote here. It will be sufficient to state that every possible 
care has been taken to ensure equitable treatment and that all parties 
appear to be reasonably satisfied. 


THE promotion list is closely connected with the teachers’ records 
which are kept in the office. Arrangements have 


p eie ty been made for keeping a separate file for each | 
teacher in such a way that it is easily available for 
reference. This record contains not merely the misdeeds, in case there 


are any, but also any special qualifications or distinctions—in fact, all 
that is favourable to the teachers. The files are therefore not ** black 
books " as they were under the late School Board, but ** white books." 
There are 20,961 of these files. Some alarm was expressed by teachers 
at the possibility of sccret records containing perhaps adverse criticisms 
which the teacher had no opportunity of explaining, and of which. 
perhaps, he might be entirely ignorant. This difüculty has been met 
by making the following regulations : —(1) Every teacher is entitled to 
call at the office and inspect his record and to take a copy of any 
document thereon ; (2; complaints against teachers are not placed in 
the record until they have been brought to the notice of the teacher 
concerned and the papers initialed by him and signed by the Chairman 
of the Teaching Staff Sub-Committee ; (3) anonymous communications 
are forwarded to the person concerned, and no copy is kept; (4) in 
reference to reports ol inspectors on the question of a teacher pro- 
ceeding to 4 higher maximum. only the reasons for refusal as decided 
by the Committee are placed in the record. 


PERHAPS no piece of work has caused more criticism in certain 
— I quarters than the survey of non-provided schools 
Sohoola: which the London Committee began in 1904. 

The survey of the buildings was necessarily accom- 

panied by an exhaustive inquiry into the educational efficiency and into 
the probable results of any demand for expenditure on the buildings. 
At the end of March last the position of the negotiations was as 
follows :-—79 schools had been closed or were to be closed ; 4 had been, 
or were to be, transferred to the Council ; in the case of 172 schools the 
Council decided that all requirements had been satisfactorily carried 
out; in 38 schools it was reported that the requirements had been 
carried out ; in 86 schools it was reported that the work was nearly 
completed ; in 16 schools the alterations are to be begun shortly or are 
ur der consideration ; the Council has granted an extension of time in 


the case of 64 schools. The need of the inquiry is shown by the fact 
that 78 per cent. of the drains tested were declared to be unsatisfactory, 
and in 205 schools the condition of the drains constituted a serious 
danger to the children in attendance. The Council has decided to 
adopt the 10-square-feet basis for senior departments and the 9-square- 
feet basis for infants. The total result of writing down the accommo- 
dation and of closing unsuitable buildings has been to reduce the places 
available by about 45,000. The average attendance in non-provided 
schools was 145,163 ; in Council schools 505,698. 


THE Report of the London Education Committee states that the 
PTENT Council has a two-fold ground for assisting in the 
Sehooia supply of secondary schools. In the first place, 
the duty has been laid upon the Council to supply 
or aid the supply of education other than elementary and to co- 
ordinate all forms of education ; and, secondly, the need for secondary 
school accommodation for holders of the Council's scholarships. The 
Council has wisely resolved that it is not good to segregate its scholar- 
ship holders in schools for such pupils only, but to place them in 
schools where there is an admixture of fee-paying pupils. The duty 
of providing places for the scholars has seemed the most urgent. This 
has almost been completed now. There are sixteen County Council 
secondary schools, affording places for 3.803 pupils, and six new schools 
are cither in courseof erection or are planned ; these will accommodate 
nearly three thousand more. When the buildings proposed are open, 
it is expected that sufficient places will be found for the scholars, but 
“this, however, does not exhaust the Council's duty in regard to 
secondary schools, and further provision for fee-paying pupils will un- 
doubtedly have to be made in the near fature.” The report contains 
many other matters of interest on which we should like to comment 
did space permit. Splendid work is being done and whole-hearted 
enthusiasm is shown both by members of the Committee and by the 
staff. 


THE Report of the Kent Education Committee gives the final 

salary scales that have now come into operation in 
pred n an the county secondary schools. In most of them 1t 
is possible to rise above the ordinary maximum 
under special circumstances and upon special recommendation. This 
possibility may act as an inducement to candidates to enter the service 
of the county : on the other hand, cautious candidates may consider 
the uncertainty of a rise beyond the ordinary maximum as a deterrent 
to seeking service in Kent. The scales are: for assistant mistresses, 
initial salary £80 to £120, according to qualifications and experience, 
rising to £140 or £150, according to academic qualifications ; In ex- 
ceptional cases a higher initial salary may be allowed, or appointments 
may be made outside the scale. or further increments may be given 
but not beyond £200. The chief woman teacher in a mixed or dual 
school receives £160, rising by £10 a year to £200. Head mistress 
receive £200, with £20 increments to £300. A higher initial salary 
may be allowed, and in large schools an additional increment based on 
capitation may be given on special recommendation of the governors. 
Assistant masters begin with £130 or £150, according to qualifications, 
and receive an annual increment of £10 up to £200. A correspond- 
ing latitude is allowed as for assistant mistresses, but not beyond £300. 
Head masters begin at £300 and rise by £20 to £400. with the same 
possibility of additional increment as:head mistresses. 


THE Kent Education Committee have adopted regulations for the 
student employment of student teachers which are, briefly, 
qe chers. as follows:—The students will attend at the ele- 

mentary school for eight meetings a week, the 

maximum time allowed by the Board's regulations. During the first 
six months he (or she) will not be reckoned on the staff ; after that 
time, if the Inspector. reports that he is capable of giving efficient aid 
in class teaching, he will count as equivalent to an uncertificated 
teacher. The head teacher of the school to which the student is 
attached will be required tc give instruction in the art of teaching and 
to keep a record book detailing the work done by the student. The 
teaching is not to be confined to one class, but he is to have opportunity 
of finding out which standards he can best teach. He may also from 
time to time visit other schools. During the year of employment he 
will be required to attend such instruction as is arranged, but will have 
two half-days each week free from both instruction and training. Asa 
rule the instruction will be provided at the secondary school which the 
student attended previously. The students will be under the general 
supervision of the county Inspector, who will visit them at least twice 
a year. The salary is, for men £34. for women £26 per annum. 


A FULL report by the medical officer for the county is printed as an 

Madicsl appendix, and has been adopted by the kent 

is Ee Education Committee. The number of children 
pection. 

to be inspected is estimated at about 20,000 1n 
1909, about 30,000 in I910, and nearly 40,000 in 1911. The distribu- 

tion of the population makes a uniform scheme dificultin Kent, in the 
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opinion of Dr. Howarth. He therefore recommends that in certain 
urban and rural districts, which are named, the work of medical in- 
spection should be undertaken by the present medical officers of health 
—the payment in these cases to be ts. a child, in addition to £1 per 
school, and £1 per thousand acres of district for travelling expenses. 
In other districts whole-time inspectors are advocated at a salary of 
£250 each. The total estimated expenditure is a little more than 
£2,000. As the report points out, this is probably the cheapest 
system, but is not the ideal. The ideal would be the appointment of 
whole-time medical inspectors at salaries which would ensure not only 
competent men, but which would retain the same staff for long periods. 
With the salaries generally suggested young practitioners will be 
appointed who will be constantly on the look-out for promotion or for 
more varied work. 


Tug County Secretary for Education in Durham, Mr. Robson, 


Purther sends us a scheme for what he calls ** continuative ” 
BOROIATERID scholarships in secondary schools. This scheme 
ia Darke e is a sequel to the scheme for the award of junior 


scholarships which we noticed some months ago. 
Having once selected the junior scholar, Mr. Robson, in accordance 
with the best educational thought in this country and with the practice 
in most other countries, wishes, so far as possible, to avoid examina- 
tions for immature children. It is to be noticed that scholarships to 
secondary schools must be continued during the school age, if they are 
to come within the Board's definition of free places. Consequently, 
the need for intermediate scholarships ceases. A scholar will hold 
his scholarship so long as he remains at the school and satisfies reason- 
able requirements as to work. Up to the age of fifteen Mr. Robson 
proposes that the school examination and the report of the head teacher 
and governors should suffice. At the ages of sixteen, seventeen, and 
eighteen the scholar might be required to pass a public examination. 
Although the free place could not be taken away in case of failure, yet 
the maintenance grant and all additional help in the shape of books, 
examination fee, &c., could be withdrawn. For leaving exhibitions it 
is proposed that, instead of accepting the syllabus of any outside body, 
a Board of Examiners should be appointed who would interview can- 
didates and recommend for appointment, after taking into consider- 
ation the circumstances of the school and the scholar's record. 


THE authorities of the University College of Reading send us the 
-— first copy of the Review. It is felt that the 
Universit College Calendar, the Offictal Gazette, and the Students’ 
"n Review Magazine, which are already issued, do not entirely 

f satisfy the various sides of the College activities. 

The Review deals with the: more advanced work of the College and 
will keep the readers informed of the work being done in the way of 
research by members of the staff. It will take into account the 
educational interests of the counties that are specially connected with 
the College and will be a means of making the course of development 
at Reading known in other University centres. The first number is 
well printed on good paper and contains some interesting articles. 


Its issue has been made possible by the generosity of Mr. Colebrook, 
the Mayor of Reading. 


FROM the Quarterly Report of the Staffordshire Education Com- 
mittee we learn that the former system of evening 
gardens is to be superseded, as it has been found to 
overlap with the elementary day school gardens. 
Four schemes are put forward in replacement, by which instruction in 
horticulture can be given. The scheme to be adopted in any place will 
depend upon local circumstances and the report of the Instructor. The 
schemes are as follows :—(1) allotment demonstration plots,. (2) model 
cottage gardens in villages, (3) fruit demonstration stations, (4) evening 
gardens of fruit and vegetables. 


THE General Education Committee of the Wilts County Council 
have issued the following instructions in connexion 
with fire drill :—The bell or whistle used should 
. be used for no other purpose; the drill should be 
practised by the school as a whole, and not by departments ; the alarm 
should be given under varied circumstances ; no notice should be given, 
nor should it be provided for in the time-table. Exact duties should 
be assigned to the teachers, including proof of the presence of every 
child in the playground. It should be the duty of specified persons to 
see that staircases are kept clear of boxes, forms, &c. The order in 
which the children are to leave the building should be predeter- 
mined, and different plans of leaving the building should be practised. 
Dangerous corners should be watched and doors held open by re- 
sponsible persons. The children should be taught to move quietly and 
not to shout or scream. Teachers and older children should know 
how to summon the nearest Fire Brigade. Arrangements might be 
made for securing the registers and school records. Alltime tests should 
begin at the time of sounding the alarm and end when the last person 


Gardens 
in Staffordshire. 


Pire Drill. 
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leaves the building. In the case of fire the outbreak should be hidden 
so far as possible from the children. 


THE Report of the Technical College of the county borough of 
Huddersfield shows that good work is being done 
in connexion with the industries of the town. Many: 
successes have been gained by the students and 
s works of importance have been published by members of the 
stati. 


Huddersfield. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


In the United States, the methods of physics teaching are at present 

under discussion. A reaction is showing itself 
ra against specialized teaching involving the manipu- 
lation of complicated apparatus, work with abstract 
and, to the pupil, vague units, the application of imperfectly understood 
mathematical formule and the corresponding lack of emphasis on 
fundamental laws and principles. Mr. H. C. Thilly, in an article in 
the January number of the Educational Revicw, supports his indictment 
against current methods by some examples drawn from high schools. 
A story is told of two young ladies in a large school who were experi- 
menting with a vibrating pendulum and informed the inspector that 
they were ‘‘trying to find the centre of gravity of the city.” The 
announcement must have caused some disturbance at the centre of 
gravity at the laboratory. A Canadian pupil defined an erg as ''the 
smallest amount of work a man can do." Mr. Thilly's conclusion 
that elementary notions of physics, thoroughly mastered, are of more 
value than the higher developments, vaguely understood, seems to be 
well established. A committee of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, which is studying this same question, 
has collected several expressions of SPI: one of which urges the 
humanizing of physics teaching by references to the history of science 
and the lives of the great physicists. Another suggestion is that 
greater attention should be paid to the methods of science—the 
significance of the: inductive method, the verification of hypothesis, 
and the formulation of the so-called laws of Nature. Mill's ** Logic " 
is a book which every science teacher ought to possess. In general, 
the psychological order of presenting subjects should, it is urged, be 
regarded as of more importance than the logical order. 


THE Edinburgh Review for January contains an interesting arti- 
cle, entitled ‘‘ Biological Problems of To-day," 
which is, in effect, a discussion of the Darwinian 
theory in the light of recent biological research. 
Biologists may at present be classed as the tortoises and the hares— 
those who find the chief explanation of the evolutionary process in the 
slow and steady action of natural selection and those who believe that 
new species are formed suddenly after long periods of fixed forms. The 
writer of the article is not very friendly to the **hares"' and to the work of 
Prof. de Vries and others, on which their theory of **mutation ” is based. 
He believes that Linnzeus's maxim, ** Natura non facit saltus," though 
not possessing the rank of a scientific law, yet rests upon such a large 
foundation of experience as to set up a strong presumption against any 
cataclysmic theory. There are no geological ‘Shares,” the theory of 
sudden catastrophes having been definitely discarded as an explanation 
of the evolution of the earth's crust, and, until the evidence in favour of 
mutation in the biological world is very much stronger, the layman 
may still pin his faith to Darwin. 


Evolution. 


Every day brings news of some extension of the use of electricity. 
Mr. Shafer, in the December American Review of 
Reviews states that throughout the Eastern States 
the old mill-ponds are being repaired and used to 
generate electrical power. In one case a little farm plant consisting of 
a 9-inch upright turbine of five-horse power, running with a 15-feet 
head, provides for sixty lights, drives a milk separator, milks the cows, 
turns a grindstone, fanning mill or feed-grinder, cuts the ensilage, and 
drives a dozen other small machines—all this at a cost of £70 for in- 
stallation and a small maintenance charge. In the West, where run- 
ning water is scarce, wind and sun are utilized for driving the dynamos. 
There is evidently abundant scope in country life for young men who by 
suitable training are able to take advantage of modern developments 
in electrical technology. We read in the 7?»es that the American 
Universities have begun to flash wireless messages of goodwill to one 
another. In England the Postmaster-General’s monopoly would no 
doubt interfere with such manifestations ; but there is certainly plenty of 
scope for the applications of electricity in our villages and farms. 


Uses 
of Electricity. 


THE London County Council has under its control, in the Horniman 
Horn! Museum and Library at Forest Hill, S.E., an in- 
Museum. stitution of a special character. In the sixth annual 

report, for the year 1907, particulars are given of 
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its various departments—for ethnology, natural history, vivaria and 
aquaria—and also of the courses of Saturday lectures on these subjects. 
London teachers will be well advised to visit the Museum with their 
classes. In the list of schools which visited the Museum during the 
year 1907, the number of secondary schools is surprisingly small. 
The Advisory Curator of the Museum is Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S. 


MESSRS. BAIRD and Tatlock have brought out an improved theodo- 
An Improved lite combined with a plane table and sextant, 
Theodolite. designed by the firm and Mr. Robert Rankin, of 
Dalziel High School. A ball socket mounting 
overcomes the difficulty of levelling; a metal circle with engraved 
graduations ensures accuracy ; the plane can be easily altered in angle 
or height, and the compass is fixed permanently to the sighting rod. 
Such an instrument should be of great service in schools in connexion 
with the teaching of geography and applied mathematics. A boy who 
has measured the width of a playground without crossing it acquires 
a stimulating sense of the value of elementary geometry or trigono- 
metry. By using graphical methods, the instrument might be used in 
teaching small boys. 


FREE-PLACERS. 


By P. SHAW-JEFFREY. 

HE discussion on free-placers at the general meeting of 
the Incorporated Association of Head Masters' elicited 
from the head masters present warm encomiums of the bearing 
and behaviour of the free-placers in their respective schools. 
It is, perhaps, well to attempt at the outset some definition of 
the word “ free-placer." The free-placer is, I take it, a boy 
whose parents do not pay his school fees: he may, of course, 
get his education entirely at the cost of the secondary school 
to which he is accredited, or his fees, or some proportion of 
the usual school fee, may be provided by some outside 
authority: but he is first and foremost a frce-placer because 

the cost of his education is not chargeable to his parents. 

The free-placer individually is usually an unobjectionable 
and worthy person, but the free-placer in bulk tends in certain 
cases to produce difficulties of a financial or social character ; 
and it is the purpose of this article to discuss certain aspects 
of the question which have not yet been ventilated either in 
public meetings or, to the best of the writer’s knowledge, in 
the press. 

Circulars were lately distributed to a hundred selected 
schools of various types asking for information on definite 
points, and it is on the results of this inquiry that the opinions 
here expressed are based. It appears that about half the 
schools now get their free-placers at the age of twelve; 25 per 
cent. below that age and the remaining 25 per cent. above the 
age of twelve. Also, it would appear that, in about half the 
schools to which inquiries were addressed, the average length 
of school life is less than four years. 

If we take the four-years’ course as a reasonable average 
for the length of school life of the free-placer, it follows that, 
in 50 per cent. of the cases referred to, the fee-payer will be at 
a disadvantage compared with the free-placer in length of 
school life. As the free-placer is usually more industrious and 
iess concerned with side issues than the fce-payer. he will 
almost certainly win all the prizes and leave the fee-payer all 
the blanks. 

A very large proportion of schools (70 per cent.) stated that 
the presence of free-placers has interfered with the admission 
of other pupils on social grounds. This is probably merely 
a passing phase, and we may rely with confidence on the 
common sense of a nation which, though it supports a certain 
number of snobs to the square acre, still considers fair play 
a Jewel. 

The larger day schools appear to suffer little or no in- 
convenience from the admission of free-placers, but many 
schools, which depend a good deal for their success—financial 
and other—on their boarding connexion, report a diminution 
in the number of their boarders or at least a diminution 
in the number of applications for vacancies. The smaller 
country schools in some cases feel this difficulty acutely, 
especially when the bulk of their boarders are recruited from 


the yeoman class. One school reports that its boarding 
connexion is ruined, another that it has already lost forty 
boarders. These are extreme cases, but the pinch is felt in 
many schools, and it is difficult to suggest a remedy. Boarders. 
where they exist, usually set the standard of conduct for the 
whole school, and it would be deplorable from a national point 
of view if there were to be a sharp. distinction between the 
purely day school and the purely boarding school, with no 
interinediary type governed by the best traditions of both 
classes. 

It must be generally conceded that, when the Houses of 
Parliament discussed the Bill, they intended that not more than 
25 per cent. of the gross numbers of any school should be 
at any one time free-placers; but as the Bill is now adminis- 
tered this percentage must be exceeded in many cases, and 
when this is so it cannot, from a national point of view, be for 
the greatest good of the greatest number, seeing that fee-payers 
outnumber free-placers by a majority of more than two to one. 

It is difficult to understand by what process of logic the 
yearly percentage of free-placers can fairly be based on the 
gross entry of the previous year, including boys under twelve 
as well as boys about that age. In most schools at the 
present time the preparatory department of boys under 
twelve is already run at a financial loss, as a concession to 
local needs or to educational ideals, for boys under twelve 
earn no grant unless they come from primary schools, and 
the percentage of such boys in the ordinary grammar school 
is like the grant itself, so small as to be, for the purpose of 
this discussion, almost a negligible quantity. 

If the present system of percentages is persisted in, the in- 
evitable result will be to reduce the numbers of boys in pre- 
paratory departments and in the " limit," mathematically 
speaking, to close secondary schools to bovs under the age of 
twelve as being financially unremunerative. This would be a 
calamity for English education, as young boys would then be 
thrown back either on private or primary schools. 

For most private schools the nation has no certificate of 
efficiency, and, until the elementary schools, by reducing the 
size of their classes, are able to cover a wider syllabus and 
offer more individual teaching, they can never hope to reach 
the standard of attainment now expected of the twelve-year- 
old boy in public secondary schools; so that, if the worst 
should come to the worst, the national standard of education 
must suffer. 

But, if it appears unreasonable to add to the burden of 
school finance by exacting a percentage of free-placers on 
boys (under twelve) whose education at the present time can 
only be efficiently carried on by a liberal subsidy from school 
endowments, what is to be said of a system which taxes the 
boarders to the extent of one free place to every three? On 
what principle of equity is a school to be taxed to the extent 
of an additional free place because a personal friend of the 
head master sends him three boys as boarders from, say, 
Trinidad or the Isles of Greece? 

Boarders are the peculiar appanage of the individual head 
master or house master: they depend on his personality or 
his genius for making friends. They usually come from a dis- 
tance, because the last thing the British parent wants is to be 
within bicycling distance of Tomuny or Bobby during term 
time, and so the number of boarders in a school is in no sense 
a criterion of the adequacy of the school to meet the needs of 
its neighbourhood. e 

The number of day boys in a secondary school, on the 
other hand, is the outward and visible sign of the school's 
fitness to supply the educational wants of its district, and on 
the numbers of grant-earning day pupils the percentage of 
free-placers may be logically and justly computed. 

Head masters are practically unanimous in considering the 
free-placer as a fit subject for cultivation, but, in a very large 
number of cases, it is at best but cruel kindness to transplant 
a boy from his elementary school to a secondary school with- 
out providing his parents with a maintenance allowance 
sufficient to permit of his making a good appearance and 
participating on equal terms with his new companions in their 
sports and recreations. Both head masters and assistant mas- 
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ters have shown an admirable spirit under difficult conditions. 
In many instances in the writer’s experience they have quietly 
paid out of their own pockets the subscriptions of free-placers 
to the various school clubs and societies, and have even 
provided the outfit necessary for taking active part in school 
games; but this is an unwarrantable tax on the generosity of 
a poorly paid profession, in which self-sacrifice is so common 
that it has become a habit. It reacts, moreover, unfavourably 
on the free-placer—as any individual charity must—as tending 
to pauperize him. 

In conclusion, it is perhaps well to insist on the fact that, 
in drawing attention to the foregoing facts and discrepancies, 
the writer is treating the subject from a purely financial point of 
view. No one wishes to discredit the free-placer as an indi- 
vidual, but experience has shown many governing bodies 
that, on the present basis of computation for free places, the 
higher grant of #5 is quite inadequate to cover the additional 
cost imposed on schools or Education Authorities by the large 
number of free places now being allotted under the adminis- 
tration of the Act. In the city of Leeds alone, the total loss 
on the first four years' working of the free-place scheme has 
been estimated by the city Secretary for Education at 
£15,600, a considerable burden on the rates, and the editorial 
searchlight would probably reveal other similar results if the 
gift aes of the Board of Education were made to show his 
teeth. 


GAMES IN DAY SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


MID the turmoil of contention as to the respective merits 
of different subjects of the school curriculum, there is 
surely one subject the value of which remains constant and 
which is generally admitted by most educationists as being 
necessary. Even though mathematics or science may ulti- 
mately be held in its educative effects to be superior to such 
a subject as classics, yet, in the interests of good physical 
health and sound moral training—these two points require 
emphasizing—which they afford, games must be regarded as 
an integral part of the training that the secondary school 
extends to its scholars. 

Boarding school authorities will no doubt justly claim that 
they have a due regard for games, and that they maintain a 
satisfactory organization of the same. That such is the case 
with the majority of boarding schools no one will doubt for 
a moment. 

The importance of organized games will be recognized by 
many day school authorities, but in comparatively few day 
schools is efficiency in this respect fully maintained. And yet 
efficiency in games is really more needed at a day school than 
at a boarding school; for at the latter, by its very nature, 
there already exists a considerably developed corporate life, 
while at the day school there is very often a marked absence 
of such corporate life, and in the right conduct of games the 
teacher has a powerful instrument for fostering esprit de 
corps. i 

À short time ago. in a popular boys' magazine, there was 
some correspondence as to the new type of bov that was 
being admitted to the L.C.C. secondary schools by means of 
the now numerous scholarships, &c. Several of the boy 
correspondents asserted, if I remember rightly, that the tone 
and spirit of schools were changing, that the new type of boy 
was in the habit of regarding his school more in the light of a 
workshop, with which he had no connexion after work hours. 
In support of this, the fact was instanced that games were 
now somewhat languishing under the new conditions. How- 
ever crudely stated, the boys seem to have got hold of some 
substance of truth. Neglect of school games soon saw itself 
reflected in school esprit de corps. It is infinitely harder to 
establish esprit de corps in elementary schools, and, now that 
day secondary schools are gradually being filled more and 
more from this source, it more than ever behoves the teacher 
to take advantage of all means of rendering school life loyal 
and unified. 
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There are various causes that militate against efficiency in 
the organization of school games. 

First, there is the parent difficulty: there is the fond mother 
who regards all games as anathema—a type now fortunately 
getting rarer—and the mother who strongly objects to her 
son playing football if the weather be at all inclement. With 
such parents, although they are not very numerous, the school 
authority, realizing its responsibility for the right training of 
its pupils, must deal firmly, and exemption from games 
should not be granted except at the recommendation of a 
medical practitioner. The case of boys who come to school 
by train or who walk some considerable distance to school, 
presents another difficulty, and here the responsibility rests 
with the head master of catering athletically for such scholars 
without causing inconvenience to the majority or excessive 
fatigue and late hours in arriving home to the minority. 
Sometimes, indeed, in the case of the “ train ” boy, it is im- 
possible to make arrangements, and he must be exempt from 
games: it is gratifying, however, to note that there is less of 
this kind of travelling than there used to be, and with the 
growth of fresh secondary schools this difficulty will be more 
and more obviated. Very often there is a small number of 
scholars, whose parents' circumstances render it almost im- 
possible to provide their sons with jerseys, football trousers, 
football boots, cricket flannels, &c. To meet this difficulty, 
could not a secretly managed school fund be instituted, the 
revenue of which should be drawn partly from the games 
fund and partly by subscription, with the games master or 
form master to control the disbursement of it? This plan 
might be feasible, though in dealing with highly delicate 
matters of this kind it would require on the part of the con- 
troller at least one thing—tact. A 

Lastly must be considered the actual provisions which 
school authorities make with regard to games. In the case 
of large town schools the area of the playing fields is often 
necessarily limited, and the excuse is hence made that it is 
impossible to exercise all the boys, and accordingly the games 
are monopolized by the keener and more athletic members of 
the school. In some schools their numerical size makes the 
matter of games very difficult; but, in most cases, by a re- 
vision of the time-table, where it is not possible to fully 
arrange games out of school, arrangements might be made 
for the various forms to go to the playing fields in the usual 
school hours. Of course, this means an interruption of what 
is usually regarded as “work” in favour of what is usually 
termed “ play," but the sacrifice—if it be one—is worth while. 

Another item with regard to games is the washing accommo- 
dation: schools are seldom well equipped in this respect, a few 
small wash-basins very often having to suffice for the ablutions 
of numbers of boys who sometimes come in from the field soaked 
with mud from head to foot. Here reform is urgently needed: 
the practical application of “ cleanliness is next to godliness ” 
inust be made easier to carry out than it is at present in many 
schools. A brief sketch of the games arrangements of a 
school whose workings are most familiar to the writer might 
be helpful. In this instance games are compulsory for all, 
though exemption from them is granted at the recommend- 
ation of the school medical officer. In the summer term, on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, cricket takes 
place after “school” from 3.30 p.m. to 5 p.m. In the winter 
terms, Rugby football takes place on the same days and times, 
except that there are gymnastic exercises on the Monday and 
that, when the days grow dark early, there are games from 
2 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. and afternoon " school" from 3.30 p.m. to 
5 p.m. If in the case of sickness or for some other reason 
a bov requires to be absent from games, before he can absent 
himself he must bring a written note of excuse from horne, 
which must be accepted and signed by the head master and 
then passed on to the prefect whose duty it is to take roll-call 
on the field. In the case of a school of over two hundred 
boys, "leave of absence" would become burdensome to the 
head master and could be delegated to the form master. 
School games thus become part of the organized school life, 
and attendance at them is just as necessary as at other school 
work. : 
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There are difficulties in maintaining this state of efficiency, 
difhculties which are greater in some cases and less in others ; 
but, where the difficulties are overcome, then no inconsiderable 
service to education will be rendered. 

All this has been written from the standpoint of boys’ 
schools, but there seems no reason why, mutatis mutandis, 
the same system should not hold good in girls’ schools. In 
this paper I have given the results of personal experience and 
only touched the fringe of an important subject that calls for 
further thought and consideration. Jons L. Howson. 


THE “PERIOD” AND THE PROFESSOR. 


E have sometimes felt a doubt which, at the opening of 
a new educational session, it may not be amiss to 
state, and attempt briefly to answer—a doubt whether the 
lecture is always applicable, whether certain work can really 
be lectured on without results unfortunate for the student, 
the lecturer, and the subject. The particular case we have 
in mind is that of very minor English literature. Where the 
University curriculum prescribes a period to be studied con- 
taining a great quantity of inferior work, such as was pro- 
duced by many of the Jacobean dramatists, or by numerous 
versifiers in the couplet of the eighteenth century, what is the 
professor to do? He knows that the general marks of a 
period are best recognized in its average, not in its supreme 
work. He knows that this average work is a labour to read, 
a much greater labour to write upon or talk about; and that 
rather unusual powers, perhaps beyond his own, will be 
required to make that part of his subject interesting, even if 
he can satisfy the lower test of practical utility. On the other 
hand, he knows that, unless he gives it some direct treatment, 
his students will neglect that mass of work altogether. What 
is he to do? We answer that, with whatever reluctance and 
distaste, treat it he must. Unless he does so, both he and 
his class will have but an imperfect idea not only of the period, 
but of the salient figures themselves, whose characteristics 
and achievement cannot be properly estimated except in 
relation to the general standard, and also the lowest standard, 
of the work current when, and after, their own appeared. 
Let him regard the task as a test of his quality. These minor 
men have been always neglected: literary histories dismiss 
them briefly, the manual ignores them altogether. Here, then, 
lies a possibility for the original worker. “The worst hath 
something good ": let him be sure he gleans it. And always, 
apart from detailed beauties or distinct merits, there are those 
qualities of atmosphere and impression which it will be edu- 
cative for himself and his class to seize. Literary criticism 
of our own day lies very largely in this application of a quick- 
ening touch to matter that had hitherto lain dull and inert. 
The vaguer the work's impression, the more gymnastic will be 
the effort to express it, an effort that will certainly win the 
lecturer the respect and confidence of the better among his 
students. 

He must carefully guard against falsification of any kind. 
It is not an occasion for startling the class by proclaiming 
the sow's ear as a silk purse: it is an occasion for noting the 
tough substantiality of the car, the curious sensitiveness of 
certain parts, the places where the bristles flourish. the nature 
of these, the total effect of ugliness, serviceableness, or what- 
soever else he may discern as the dominant quality. Above all, 
he must keep steadily in view the object which has compelled 
him to these special lectures: he must demonstrate by con- 
tinued comparison and contrast the difference between the 
age's journeywork and its masterpieces; he must illustrate 
what poetry or drama is by pointing out in detail from the 
work in hand what it is not. 

Obviously all this should be done, not by a set written dis- 
course, but by a few dictated notes, and detailed oral comment 
on a considerable body of work turned over, if possible, by 
the students in his presence from texts in their hands. Ordin- 
arily, we hold the display of literary and oratorical power by 
the lecturer to be no small part of the advantage his class is 


likely to reap from his tcaching. The imaginative effect of the 
great masters must be exhibited not merely by categorical and 
critical statement of the same, but by the glow of feeling with 
which his own mind and language is suffused in handling a 
great theme. We are quite unshaken in this view by cynical 
remarks about “gush” and “gas”: the professor is ex hypo- 
thest one to whom some latitude of aeration may safely be 
allowed. There will always be stages of accomplishment and 
appreciation: some, if not all, his hearers may catch a literary 
instinct from his own poor effort rather than from the genius 
with which he is dealing. It is a slothful teacher that shirks 
the trouble; a timid that dreads the reproach of vanity; an 
incompetent that cannot meet the imaginative as well as the 
critical demand. But, in dealing with these confessedly in- 
ferior authors, the manner should. of course, be different: as 
humorous, as apparently spontaneous, as possible, but firm, 
with a method and calculation carefully concealed, lest the 
informal degenerate into the slipshod. 

Of course, this attempt to grapple with dull work implies an 
audience not of babes, but of advanced students. It is quite 
possible that for examination it may not pay: it is hardly 
possible that, carefully made, it should not yield good fruit. 
The history of criticism, so far as that is concerned with the 
appraisement of authors, with the application (that is) rather 
than the discussion of principles. is mainly an advance from 
a study of the great peaks “lifting their heads amid the silent 
heaven " to that of ever lesser and lesser heights, till the true 
measurement and relation of all becomes adjusted. These 
peaks and uplands surveyed and charted, it is proper to ex- 
amine also the jungle that lies about their feet, whose possibly 
monstrous fauna or poisonous flora may yield, after all, some 
spice of adventure. We think, in any case, it should be 
essayed; and that the knowledge gleaned will make more 
interesting and vital that collection and summary of general 
features which “ period " teaching has to attempt. 


THE “RIGHT OF ENTRY.” 


ANY of our leading head masters advocate the “ right 

of entry " in elementary schools. It is suggested that 

they shall try it in their own schools, in which case a pro- 
phetic eye foresees :— 


8.50 a.m. The Head Master of a large Northern school 
in his study, reading morning paper. [Row on the 
stairs. H.M. touches bell. Enter School Porter.] 

H. Master. What is this unseemly riot ? 
Porter. Please, Sir, it’s the Church of England boys in the 

Lower V. fighting the Unitarians. They say the “ Units " 

shan't use their classroom. Exit H.M. to quell riot. 


Gam. [Row in adjoining classroom. Bell. Porter.) 

H.M. What in the world is this noise ? 

P. Please, Sir, it’s the Lower VI. Church of Englands. 
The new curate at St. Jehosheba's is taking them, and the 
big ones is practising for the stecplechase over the classroom 
desks. "H.M. exit and returns. 


9.10. [Row in another classroom. Bell. Porter.] 
H.M. And what is this? 
P. Please, Sir, its the Lower School Baptists. I heard 
one of the young gents say thev was going to rag Mr. Jones, 
the deacon. [Exit H.M. 


9.20. [Row at end of corridor. Porter.] 
H.M. Aud what is this ? 
P. Why, Sir, it's the Upper IV. Church of Englands. 


Bell. 
The 


‘Rev. Wiggins 'e's gone for his 'olidav, and Mr. Bloomer, the 


draper—he sings next to me in the choir—'e's the Rev. 
Wiggins's local tenant to-day. | Exit H.M. 
9.25. H.M. espies four boys practising at a cricket 
net. Bell. Porter.| 
H.M. Who are those boys ? 
P. They're the Cathik Apostolics, Sir. 
he can't get to school before 9.30. 


Their minister says 
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H.M. Send tbe boys to me. And go to the masters’ 
«ominon room, and ask Mr. Moore to speak to me at once. 

P. Beg pardon, Sir, but the masters they never comes 
before 9.55 on entry days. 

ISinging in classroom below. 

H.M. What ts that ? 

P. That's Mrs. Chones, Sir, the Presbiterian's lady. The 
Rev. Chones, she says, has a sore throat, so she's come 
cnstead, and is leading a 'ymn. Large lady, Sir—big voice! 

‘Exit H.M. in cap and gown to interview Mrs. Ch. 
Result not recorded.| 


Strident female voice.) 


—= 


OBITUARY. 


LOUISA LADY GOLDSMID. 


FEW weeks ago, there passed away, at a great age, 
Louisa Lady Goldsmid, who will be remembered by 
many who are interested in the higher education of women 
as one of its earliest pioneers and supporters. As earlv as 
1862, her name appears as one of a Committee formed with 
the object of obtaining the admission of women to the Univer- 
sity examinations, and she acted as its Treasurer. A few 
years later, she joined the Executive Committee of the College 
for Women which was opened at Hitchin in 1869, and, on its 
incorporation as Girton College, she became one of the first 
members of the Council and continued a member till her 
death. 

During her long life she took an active interest in the higher 
and professional education of women and in many other 
branches of women’s work, but perhaps her warmest sym- 
pathies remained with Girton. After the death of her husband, 
Sir Francis Goldsmid (formerly M.P. for Reading), in 1878, 
she founded a scholarship at Girton bearing his name, and 
she also gave a large collection of books and a portrait of 
Sir Francis, which is placed in a room especially associated 
with his memory. Her connexion with Girton thus dates 
from its very first inception, when the movement had much 
prejudice and unpopularity to contend with. Her influence 
and constant support were therefore of great value and will 
not easily be forgotten. Under her will, Lady Goldsmid left 
her library to Girton College, and the large ultimate bene- 
faction of £25,000 on the death of certain annuitants. In 
1892, when an effort was made to obtain for women Uni- 
versity admission in Arts and Medicine, she gave it her 
active support. She was also interested in the foundation 
of Somerville College, Oxford, in 1879, and she encouraged it 
by a donation and a present of books. 

Before her health gave way in 1891, she was the centre of 
a large circle of friends, being a delightful and accomplished 
hostess. She endeared herself in an unusual degree to those 
who knew her by her warm-hearted, unselfish nature, as well 
as by her keen sympathy and unvarying kindness. She 
always thought the best of every one, and had the rare power 
of drawing out the good in those with whom she came in 
contact. She was a great reader and keenly interested in 
questions of the day. Her love of music was one of the great 
pleasures of her life, and she was herself an accomplished 
musician. 

ARTHUR GRAY BUTLER. 

The death of the Rev. A. G. Butler, which took place at 
Torquay on January 16 in his seventy-eighth ycar, removes 
almost the last survivor of that famous company of Rugbeians 
who were trained under Arnold or his successor, Dr. Tait, and 
who. either by their writings made known the gospel of Arnold or 
carried on the tradition of Arnold in schools that they planned 
and organized. Pre-eminent among the former were Dean 
Stanley. Matthew Arnold, and Tom Hughes. Among the latter 
were Bishop Cotton, Dean Bradley, C. M. Bull, and Franck 
Bright, the last (still living) a contemporary and lifelong 
friend of Arthur Butler. Marlborough was in truth a Rugby 
colony, but Haileybury was so no less, and Haileybury has 
kept still more closely its connexion with its metropolis. Of 
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the five head masters who have governed it, all (save for an 
interregnum of five years) have been taken from Rugby. The 
first Head Master's reign was likewise limited to five years, 
but in that brief period he set his stamp upon the school ; 
and though all Haileyburians would acknowledge Bradby 
as par excellence their founder, yet Bradby himself was the 
first to own that he had built on the solid foundation laid by 
Arthur Butler. For a summary of his work at Haileybury we 
cannot improve on the Times obituary :— | 


The school started with 54 boys in September, 1862; there were 
230 at Easter, 1864 ; and, when the alterations in the old College were 
complete, the numbers reached 360. Everywhere he set the mark of 
his own energy and character. He drew out time-tables; he took 
upon himself the duties of chaplain ; he provided racquets and fives 
courts ; he encouraged the growth of corporate feeling in the dormi- 
tories, and, later on, of a sense of continuity by naming the various 
houses after great Indian civilians. . 


We imay add one or two more personal details. Both in looks 
and temperament he was the most boyish of head masters, 
and, if we are not mistaken, he is the one great head master 
known to have played football with his boys. A pure classic 
by training (he was an Ircland scholar), he had an even 
keener appreciation of English than of classical literature, and 
inspired his Sixth with a love of English poetry, then rare in 
public schools. It is not an accident that “ The night hath a 
thousand eyes" was written at Haileybury by one of his 
pupils. Though an athlete of mark, he had not a strong con- 
stitution, and a temporary breakdown in health caused him 
toresign. One sign of this defective health was a peculiar 
tendency to sleepiness. He has been known to fall asleep in 
the iniddle of a lesson, and it was a standing joke among his 
Hertfordshire neighbours that Mr. Butler must be asked out 
to dine and slecp. 

After a considerable interval of rest and comparative in- 
action, he returned to Oxford in 1875, and for twenty years 
was Dean and Tutor of Oricl College, where he had been 
elected l'ellow in 1856. Happier in that respect than his 
friend Dean Bradley, he quickly adapted himself to his new 
surroundings, and was from the first a persona grata both to 
dons and to undergraduates. He had known in his day many 
famous men—Gladstone, Tennyson, Newman, Herbert Spencer. 
He had, like his brother, Dr. Montagu Butler, a singularly re- 
tentive memory and a quiet sense of humour that was all his 
own. Such varied gifts made Arthur Butler the most charming 
of hosts, and the present writer recalls among the pleasantest 
evenings of his life those spent in Butler's company—the con- 
stant flow of anecdotes suggested by the portraits on the walls 
of the Oriel common rooin, and the animated discussions on 
women's education, University reforms, small holdings, and 
social questions in which to the very end Butler took a keen 
and not a passive interest. 


ARTHUR GRAY BUTLER AS A TEACHER. 
By the DEAN or ELY. 


A RTHUR BUTLER was a prince of teachers. That has 

always been the opinion of one, at any rate. of his 
old pupils, who feels that he owes to his teaching and in- 
fluence far more than he can express in words. 

I went to Haileybury in the autumn of 1863, when the 
school had only been started for a year, and the highest form 
had certainly not attained the standard, if it had the name, of 
a Sixth. So it came to pass that, after a week or two in the 
form below, I was moved up into Butler's form, in spite of 
serious gaps in my education, which had bcen of a somewhat 
old-fashioned type. and for the four years that I spent.at 
Haileybury I had the good fortune to be under Butler's 
teaching, except during the terins when he was absent through 
illness. He took the greatest part of the work himsclf—in 
fact, I think. for the first two years he took it entirely, and it 
was only after his illness that a regular assistant master for 
the Sixth was appointed. 

Wherein lay the secret of his-strength and attráctiveness as 
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a teacher? First and foremost, it lay in the stimulus of his 
inspiring personality. Face, eye, movements all betokened 
vitality, energy, vivacity. 

Languor was not in his heart, 


Weakness was not in his word, 
Weariness not on his brow. 


Some of us, no doubt, were capable of going to sleep even 
in his form, but it was not his fault if we did. Awake hiin- 
self, he kept us awake, not without frequent sallies of humour 
in dealing with certain members of the form whose mental 
movements were somewhat lethargic. Next,he had a wonder- 
ful power of keeping attention and making lessons interesting 
—partly by the illustrations, literary and historical, which he 


could bring out of the stores of a full and ready mind, partly : 


because his own mind was always alert. He was constantly 
thinking as he went along in translation lesson or correction 
of composition, working out the question in hand, and making 
us work with him. It was eminently a co-operative mcthod. 
He had no idea of supplying us with ready-made information. 
Was a good phrase wanted in translation? We had to try 
our best all round to furnish it, and he would not tolerate 
bald and slovenly construes. Did some illustrative quotation 
—and he was very fond of quotations—occur to him? We 
had to rack our brains to supply it. He did not tell us, but, 
i£ possible, made us tell him. 

Education rather than instruction was his aim; to draw out 
rather than to pour in. Forty-five years ago we had to de- 
pend far more on oral teaching and our own wits than does 
the schoolboy of the present day. Meagre indeed were the 
little Oxford editions of Greek plays compared with the 
elaborate modern school editions. For Homer, Herodotus, 
Aristophanes, Livy, Tacitus we had practically no help. No 
doubt there was much we failed to learn, but it was a whole- 
3ome and invigorating discipline under such a teacher as Butler. 

Another important element of his: power consisted in his 
uppreciativeness. He somehow made you feel that he would 
recognize your effort to do your best, and that it was worth 
vour while to do your best for him. You felt sure that you 
would get proper credit for your work if you tried your hardest. 
[ do not mean that we said this to ourselves explicitly, but 
unconsciously it influenced us. I have often asked myself 
why I “went slack," as (to my shame) I did during the terms 
when Butler was absent. I believe that one reason (apart 
from the loss of Butler's magnetic personality) was that his 
deputy had no appreciativeness. It did not seem to matter 
much whether one prepared one's lesson carefully or carelessly. 
One was just as likely to get good marks for one's Latin prose 
i£ one wrote it straight off and read a novel for the rest of 
the time as if one ground painfully at it as long as one could. 
It will be said that the hope of recognition and reward is a 
low motive. Possibly; but it has its roots in an elementary 
love of justice, and, after all, you must take schoolbovs as they 
are. Learning for learning's sake is an ideal beyond the 
reach of most of them, and if lower motives which are not 
mischievous are efficient, by all means let them be appealed 
to. But I need hardly say that appeal and eftect were both 
unconscious. 

Vitality, interest, co-operation, appreciativeness—these were 
some of the factors which contributed to the success of his 
teaching. But no words of mine can describe the distinction, 
the grace, the charm which marked it all and were wholly 
inimitable—the work of the artist with the indefinable touch 
of genius which no copyist can reproduce. 

I have tried to indicate what he was to us in the Sixth—at 
least to me—as a teacher. It is an inadequate attempt, and 
still less can I do justice to the more intimate and sacred side 
of his memory—the individual interest and personal sympathy 
by which he won our love and lives in our grateful and af- 
fectionate remembrance. 

He sacrificed himself for Haileybury. The strain of those 
hve years was tremendous ; and he never entirely recovered 
from the breakdown which coinpelled him to resign at the end 
of 1867. But the success of the school was. and is. a monu- 
inent of his inspiring personality. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


THE Manuel Général is conducting a vast inquiry. Since the schoo} 
is made for society and not society for the school, 
it is proposed to elicit non-scholastic opinion upon 
scholastic matters. Parents are asked what they 
would add to, or cut off from, school work as it has been conceived by 
the Republic. Those who direct large commercial, industrial, or 
agricultural enterprises will state what they have to praise or to blame 
in the preparation given by the school to future apprentices or employees 
of either sex, and what reforms they would propose to introduce. To 
societies representing the working classes is addressed a request for 
their observations on the way in which the sons of workmen, destined 
themselves to be workmen, should be trained. We suggest that a 
newspaper should undertake a similar inquiry in England. But, 
knowing the British parent and the British employer of labour well, 
we are able to prophesy some of the results that it would yield. It 
would show, among other things, a great national hankering for short- 
hand and commercial French. Indeed, if the doctrine of the ** control 
of the school by the people "' be carried in practice to its logical con- 
clusion, we may yet see the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland 
engaged wholly in typewriting circulars for the rest of Europe. 


The future belongs to the nations that will defend liberal education 
in their schools and that will exhibit that surest 
ei Oona proof of culture—a readiness to hang their phrase- 
' makers. But let us from the future to the present. 
We would not tread on unsafe ground, and we will report facts, with- 
out comment. Both in France and in Germany the International 
Congress on Moral Education has left behind it in some circles a feeling 
of exasperation. The Head Master of Westminster is the cause of the 
wrath, with his statement—we translate from the Kevue péadagogique— 
that it would be deplorable and dangerous to the success of the Con- 
gress that the idea should go abroad that the defenders of moral 
education were opposed or indifferent to religion, (‘‘Le Rév. Gow 
atténua d'ailleurs, dans la suite, ce qu'il y avait d'un peu brutal dans sa 
déclaration.") This preamble, says the Æevue, surprised those who were 
present, or at least some of them—those who had not been forwarned. 
The President of the Congress, in his opening address, had indicated 
that for him there was no true moral education without religion. But 
he had been careful to add that that was a personal view ; and people 
could hardly have expected to see thus restricted a question inscribed 
on the program without limitation. It is not usual, continues the 
Revue, to lay down as a principle, at the beginning of a session, that 
only one opinion will be admitted ; that the fundamental matter of the 
discussion Is not to be examined ; and that the good name of the Con- 
gress requires that this should be so. It is still less usual, at an Inter- 
national Congress, to treat as migliyeab/e a doctrine expressed as a 
reality in several States. 


A 
Suggestion. 


The history of education in France has nothing more remarkable to 
show than the development of secondary education 
for girls in recent years. The number of girls in 
secondary schools rose from 16,000 in November, 
1899, to 34,262 in November, 1907 ; that is to say, it more than 
doubled itself in eight years. It is at Paris that progress has been 
most rapid: the number of pupils attending /yc‘cs or secondary courses, 
which in 1883 was 175, was, in 1907, no less than 3,125. Almost all 
the existing schools are overcrowded. Thus the Lycée Fénelon, built 
to hold 400 pupils, actually receives more than 700. It has been found 
necessary to enlarge the Lycée Racine (5th arrondissement) and the 
Lycée Lamartine (9th arrondissement). But still more will have to be 
done. Money has already been voted to develop the secondary courses 
of the 15th arrondissement into a lycée; this will be the Lycée de 
Vaugirard. Another is to rise between the Val-de-Grice and the 
garden of the Luxembourg ; a third at the angle of the Boulevard de 
Clichy and the Rue de Douai for the oth and the 18th arrondissements. 
The city of Paris will bear part of the expense of the new foundations, 
whilst the contribution of the State to it will amount to more than 
ten million francs. 


A reader of the Journal des Débats sent lately to it an anecdote 
relating to the beginning of the movement for the 
higher education of women. In the seventies, in 
an académie of the East, a girl of eighteen entered 
herself as a candidate for the baccalauréat és sciences. The recteur was 
deeply moved. In his acad‘mie! a woman! the daccalauréat! He 
strove to turn the girl from her purpose. But argument was in vain, 
and already there were precedents in other académies for the admission 
of women. Compelled to yield, the recfewr, on the eve of the ex- 
amination, summoned the candidate before him. — ** Mademoiselle,” 
he said, **I cannot interdict you from presenting yourself at the tests 
for the baccalauréat ; I regret it. As I fear-a manifestation on the. 


New Lyoves for 
Giris. 


An Anecdote of 
the Past. 
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gart of the students, whom your presence may legitimately surprise and 
shock, I shall take measures for your safety. You, for your part, will 
cause yourself to be accompanied by a certain number of respectable 
ladies of ripe age." Accordingly, three matrons guarded the virtue of 
the candidate during the oral examination ; whilst, in the written 
work, she did her papers flanked right and left by tipstaffs wearing 
chains of office and glaring at the men competitors. 

Baccalaurcat, licence, doctorat, agrgation—to-day the women of 
France win these distinctions in great numbers and with no guardianship 
of dragons ! 


BELGIUM. 


The Free University of Brussels celebrates its seventy-fifth anni- 
Free University  V°"S2rY in the current scholastic year, Independent 
of Brussels. alike of religious and of political control, this 
private foundation has steadily upheld freedom of 
thought and science against the clerical influence now dominant in 
Belgium. Setting an example to other Universities, it has admitted 
women since its creation. Inthe year 1907-8 it had an attendance of 
1,190 students, the students of medicine (297) being most numerous. 
During that year 144 foreigners, 54 of them Russians, received dip- 
tomas. The work that the Free University is doing for Belgium should 
ensure to it a future of increasing prosperity. 


GERMANY. 


The Germans are of opinion that they have conquered the air—that 
A New their airships will suffice for the first use to which 
Subject. they will be put—that is, for the making of re- 
connaissances in war. In their highly organized 
Technical ZZocAscAu/en they have institutions in which the navigation 
of the air may fitly and conveniently be studied. It is reported that 
the Prussian Government is about to establish professorships of the 
subject (Lehrstühle für Motorluftschiffahrt). Göttingen, in particular, 
with its fine physical laboratory, is regarded as a suitable centre for 
the new study. At the Dantzig Technical Hochschule the construction 
of a “ dirigible" airship upon the rigid system will be begun in the 
summer under the superintendence of Schiffsbauprofessor Schiitte. 
To keep pace with Germany, England will probably endow some more 
professorships of Greek in order that her young men may learn how 
high aerial matters were investigated by Socrates in the ‘ Clouds ” 
of Aristophanes, [Since this paragraph was written a Professor of 
Aeronautics has been appointed at Gottingen. ] 


If we often call attention to the development of the German Tech- 
tommeroial nical Hochschulen it is from a sense of the im- 
Tours. portance of the subject to our country. For the 
same cause we remind our readers again that the 
Germans are, with good effect, employing tours (Studienreisen) for 
the purposes of commercial education. The greatest achievement in 
this sort hitherto accomplished has been that of the Kóln Handels- 
hochschule, which last autumn dispatched a party of professors and 
students to Equatorial East Africa. The cost of the journey from 
Koln to Africa and back as far as Naples was £100 for each par- 
ticipant. The liberality of a merchant of the city defrayed a part of 
this expense. The educational results were so satisfactory that it is 
proposed to found an institute to foster and govern commercial tours. 


Lest we should be misunderstood, we must repeat that we do not 
Báucatio disparage Universities in favour of technical Hock- 

n to . . 
Charity. schulen and Handelshochschulen with their com- 
mercial tours. The defence that the two other 
orders of Hochschule atford to the University is among their chief 
merits. But let us from ZocAschu/en to the schools. There is no 
limit to the subjects for which the teacher is expected to find room. 
Some are urgent for the admission of chess ; others would have all our 
boys trained to live on peas and beans and to eat them with the left 
hand. Now charity comes knocking at the school doors. The Berlin 
Verein zur Fürsorge für die weibliche Jugend (Society for the Guardian- 
ship of Girls) not only organizes courses lor the instruction of teachers 
in mission work, but it also enters the school to teach the girls how to 
cover a multitude of sins. During the last year an attempt has been 
made in the Elisabethschule of Berlin to introduce girls of the upper 
classes (those in the ninth and the tenth school year) to modern 
Christian charity (Liedestutigheit). A sixteen-page guide to practical 
forms of benevolence has been prepared, and the matter of it is dis- 
cussed in the school and even illustrated by lantern lectures. Then 
the girls are_bidden to go forth and do works of kindness. There is 
something good in the idea—there is good in everything that tends to 
prevent morality from remaining a theory. Charity in the wider sense 
— Liebe as well as Liebestatighert—might perhaps also form a subject 
‘of instruction. When we have established our evening school for 
neglected millionaires, we hope to provide for the clergy of all denomi- 
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nations courses in practical applications of the particular virtue to which 
this paragraph refers. **' The religious difficulty” in education might 
afterwards be discussed in a different spirit, and the children be con- 
sidered more than proportions of cost. 


At a well attended meeting of parents (Elternabend) in pn 
a suggestive address was lately delivered upon the 

is Wiritenbere. subject of school hygiene. The propositions laid 
down have received the approval of notable school 

men and authorities upon hygiene. They are as follows :—(1) The 
streets leading to a school should be kept free of dust ; (2) weak and 
sickly children must have opportunity of refreshment in the long in- 
terval of morning school; (3) school fountains are to be constructed 
so that they may be used by a large number of children at once ; 
(4) those who dine at school must have a suitable shelter and a room 
to eat in; (5) Ao/rday colonies and holiday homes should be instituted 


for children of the middle class as well as far foor children ; (6) for 


healthy children a scheme of regular excursions throughout the year 
must be planned ; (7) swimming is to be taught to all—** soll Gemein- 
gut der Jugend werden”; (8) on the heights about S/uttgart forest 
walks and forest playgrounds should be laid out: (9) a **book of 
health " is to be put into the hands of every child ; (10) funds should 
be set apart for tours of inquiry (S/udienreisen), having as their object 
the investigation of the means for improving the hygienic conditions 
of schools. 


UNITED STATES. 


* At present," writes President Butler in an article on *'The 
Academic and the Practical," **the United States 
is suffering from a plethora of Universities, im- 
properly so called. A dozen—or, at most, twenty 
—properly distributed geographically and thoroughly well endowed, 
would meet the nation's needs for some time to come." In the United 
States and Canada taken together there are no less than a thousand Uni- 
versities and University colleges, bestowing degrees. It is for our kins- 
men to remedy the evils that atllict themselves ; but we, on our part, 
may draw a lesson from their state of suffering—a state into which 
we ourselves are drifting. The culture of a people is no more to be 
estimated by the number of its Universities than its hospitality by the 
multitude of its taverns. If we are reminded that Germany has many 
Universities, we answer that in origin they rest more often on local 
patriotism than on educational necessity. The Georgia Augusta 
was founded at Gottingen to keep Hanoverian students at home. 
Marburg and Giessen are, like Manchester and Liverpool, close 
together; but then Marburg is in Prussia and Giessen ministers 
to the wants of Hessen. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that Germany is a large country. For a small country like 
England, with all its parts in easy communication with one 
another, a few Universities are sufficient. Oxford and Cambridge 
may be left to work out the destiny that their history has prescribed. 
London has its peculiar character and its special mission. As to the 
younger academies, not from hostility to them, but from a desire for 
the national welfare, we urge that they should be ditferentiated. There 
is a demand for Technical ZZecAhschulen, for Commercial Hochschulen, 
and for Agricultural ZZocAschulen ; we know no just reason for multi- 
plying Universities. It is a false view that every great centre of 
population should have its separate University ; and Birmingham, for 
example, will lose-and not gain if it stays its Burne-Joneses from 
wandering and from the search for inspiration in other than native 
groves. Nor is the argument that book-keeping, theology, typewriting, 
metaphysics, brewing, and classical philulogy should all be taught in 
the same institution because of the unity of knowledge worthy of serious 
consideration. We need other Hochschulen, and not so many, still less 
more, Universities. If this were not an education journal, in which 
counsels of violence were out of place, we sheuld recommend for the 
first wild millionaire who should seek to thrust another University 
upon us a form of treatment that, we think, was invented in America. 
The recipe is as efficacious as its ingredients are cheap—a_-little tar, a 
few soft feathers, and a nice long rail. 


Too many 
Universities. 


The retirement of President Eliot from the control of Harvard has 
been the occasion of many tributes to the value of 

Pee his work which had a more than local significance. 
The School Review writes of him thus: ‘* The 

stress which he, in conjunction with President Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins, laid upon productive scholarship has done much to breathe new 
life into American teaching. But perhaps his strongest service to the 
dignity of the teacher's profession has been his great interest in all 
social and civic affairs, and his well considered, trenchant, and fearless 
utterance. In a generation when the president of a New England 
University has almost been forced to resign because of his economic 
views, when State Universities have but slowly escaped the perils of 
partisan control, and when teachers of secondary and elementary 
schools are still frequently warned by newspapers’ and other authorities 


ILIO 


of lesser rank that they are only employees and must not ‘ meddle’ 
with taxation or other political matters, Dr. Eliot has stood per- 
sistently and ruggedly for the larger conception of the teacher's func- 
tion. He has spoken only when he has reflected, but no one has 
disputed his right to speak. There is greater academic freedom and 
a broader view of a teacher's opportunity because of President Eliot." 


English schoolmen have frequently to rebut the contention that 
B higher education is injurious to the health of women. 
es We pl heir dis; osal a few figures f 
Women Students. e place at their disj osal a few figures from the 
United States. Of the 1,500 women that have 
graduated from the Wisconsin University during the past forty years 
more than 95 per cent. are alive, which surely indicates that the strain 
of competition to which they have been subjected has not been dan- 
gerously severe. The record of the first ten classes (1869-79) shows 
that 18 per cent. of the women and 25 per cent. of the men have died. 


The first fifteen classes (1869-84) change the ratio to 15 per cent. of | 
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the women and 20 per cent. of the men; the first twenty (1869-89) | 


to 13 per cent. of the women and 17 per cent. of the men. A just 


inference would seem to be that, if the rate of mortality be governed | 


by study, higher education is more fatal to men than to women. 
Strain is hurtful to man or to woman at any age. For women during 
the period of ripening and early womanhood a reasonably full occupa- 
tion of the mind is essential to moral and physical well-being. It is 
the duty of teachers to drive the fact home among parents. 
mid-Victorian girl, who was taken away from school at fourteen or 
fifteen, and had nothing but novels and a cheap harpsichord to engage 
her attention until marriage, was as much a martyr of ignorance as the 
medieval lunatic who was beaten to make him sane. 


VICTORIA. 


We have heard it contended that the English public school, receiving 
high fees, should set none of its pupils free until 
‘they could ride, swim, and shoot. Riding is ex- 
pensive and shooting hurts the feelings of some of 
our fellow subjects. There are none, we think, who maintain that a 
child ought to drown rather than to swim. The schools that have 


Swimming. 


been neglecting what used to be called *' the art of natation " may take 
a hint from Victoria. 


At a meeting of the Secondary School Teachers’ 


Mar 
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Association the President moved : ** That this Association recognizes. 
the great importance of encouraging swimming in schools and of 
providing instruction in methods of saving from death by drowning. 
It, therefore, urges heads of schools to place themselves in communi- 
cation with the Hon. Secretaries of the Royal Humane Society and the 
Royal Life Saving Society, with a view to taking advantage of the 
facilities afforded by those Societies." The mover of the resolution 
(which was carried) stated that there had been fifteen thousand and 
forty deaths from drowning recorded in Australasia and New Zealand 
during the last twenty years. Comparing the last ten years with thc 
previous ten years, he found that there had been 18 per cent. fewer 
deaths by drowning, although the population had gone up during the 
same period by 16 per cent. He thought it fair to conclude, leaving 
out of consideration the deaths through shipwreck, that the instruction 
that had already been given in life-saving had had a great deal of effect. 


The wants of Victoria, according to the local schoolmen, are those 
of many British colonies—more continuation schools. 
and agricultural high schools. That it would profit 
the Empire much if attendance at a continuation 


Wants. 


| School were made obligatory in every one of its States we entertain no: 
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doubt. And we allow ourselves to say once more that the value of 
the continuation school is not merely intrinsic: it can be made to 
afford a sanction to the elementary and even to the secondary school, 
and it sends out wide circles of beneficent influence through the- 
labouring and the industrial class. 


QUEENSLAND. 


Queensland has a special want—a University for itself. To further 
a movement for satisfying this want the University 
Committee recently called a meeting in Brisbane.. 
The Mayor presided, and the attendance was re- 
presentative of the commercial as well as of the professional class. It 
is for the colony to measure its own requirements, We, for our part, 
still hope that no attempt to realize the project will be made until the: 
promoters find themselves in a position to establish a University: 
worthy of Queensland and of the Empire. The institutions called in 
the United States *' wild-cat colleges" make against, rather than for, 
the culture of a State. 


The University 
Project. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LONDON.* 


By A. CALDECOTT, D.Litt., D.D. 


Y "philosophical" I understand at least three qualities: 

breadth, depth, unity ; any study which claims to be 

philosophical must cover its ground, breadth ; must get down 
to fundamentals, depth ; and must aim at system, unity. 

I. To philosophy there is sometimes allotted a task which is 
not her own—that of seeing that the several sciences are 
made ready for admission into the system of knowledge by 
bringing each up to perfection in depth, breadth, and unity 
within the area undertaken by it. Until this is done, no 
science is ready for presentation at court, as it were; it is 
still hewing wood in the yard. It is in this sense that we use 
the terim when we speak of philosophy of law, of government, 
of literary criticism, of education, and even of mathematics, 
of physics, of cheinistry. But the task of setting forth in 
ultimate form the elements and the elementary laws of each 
separate science should be carried out by the sciences them- 
selves; their work is preparatory for philosophy, but is not 
philosophy proper. 

Philosophy proper, dwelling on the heights—or in the depths, 
if we prefer that metaphor—does for all knowledge what these 
preparatory philosophies do for their several areas. It is rerum 
cognitio, all things, without exception; causarum cognitio, 
in the deepest depths, penetrating to realities: in philosophy 
we are not ioĝogixoi, but girvcogot, as Plato says; seeking 
causes and principles, the reasons of things, as Aristotle 
claimed ; and unificatio, we must toil for system, harmony. 
Into philosophy proper must be brought all the primary 
principles of all the sciences; the ultimate hypotheses must 
all be estimated here. Here the workers from: many fields 
will congregate to bring their treasures into the common fund 
and to philosophize, as in a clearing-house. And no specialist 
worker need stay outside; all are free to enter the central 
area of universals, of ideas, of Weltanschauung. 


-—— 


* [naugural address at the foundation of the King's College, London, 
Philosophical Society, on November 3, 1908. 
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Should we add, " but even in this high region all is to be 
done with a practical aim”? Plato savs so, and this is what 
he means by wisdom; Aristotle takes the austere view: it 
is pure knowledge, most precious of all things to him, that 
is the quest. Freedom of choice we must not here foreclose : 
the division of opinion continues still. 

But the custom of many generations has included in the 
sphere of philosophy certain special studies—namely. those 
which are marked by the presence of ideality, of creative 
mentality, in contrast with those which are prepared to accept 
all that is given to them and all that thev can discover. The 
attitude of acceptance is proper to science. If freedom of 
choice is asserted and aiuis at improvement are included, we 
are no longer scientific in the positivist sense; for the ideal 
studies no other region has been open than that of philosophy, 
and with it, thercfore, they have been associated in the classifi- 
cations of studies which Universities, for example, have had to 
make. These ideal studies are logic. ethics and social philo- 
sophy, politics and jurisprudence, zesthetics, education, religion. 
In these the history is one thiug and the science is another; 
but those who go on to inquire into ideals of truth, right, good 
social life, good government and law, beauty, good education, 
true and noble religion, look beyond both history and science 
and assert the right to seck better things than bave been 
found. The criticism of recent years has succeeded in with- 
drawing from these ideal studies certain inquiries which are 
properly sciences, and psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
logic as methodology, the science of religion are now being 
placed, where Kant said they ought to be, among the sciences, 
and not being regarded as branches of philosophy. 

Now Universities are anxious not to go to a rigid extreme 
in devising curricula and in arranging the studies into 
faculties, schools, and triposes. It is therefore the practice 
not to dissolve the old association of these ideal studies with 
philosophy proper. And, therefore, in the departinent of 
philosophy we still find included the study of logic, ethics, 
political and social philosophy, :esthetics, and religion. These 
studies are assigned—in our British Universities, at least—to 
the professors of philosophy, and are supervised by the Board 
of Philosophical Studies; Cambridge, indeed, marking its 
sense of the duality by retaining the designation, * the moral 
sciences," for the whole group, philosophy included. I quite 
agree with this association: for University purposes it would 
be wholly inept to set up a separate school of pure philosophy, 
and certainly it could not possiblv provide a course of study 
for a first degree. Nor do I feel that we need be rigorous 
in refusing adinission to the sciences of logic, psvchology, and 
sociology, and the science of religion, for independent study; 
although I recognize that, for the development of these as 
sciences, the claim of the psychologists, for example, to have 
a separate “ Board” of their own for the organization of its 
study and teaching is a good claim. But the incongruity re- 
mains: these are not philosophy. And a philosophical society 
will have to decide for itsclf whether or not it proposes to 
include them. : 

II. This brings me to the consideration of the two distinct 
purposes for which Universities are maintained: (1) Edu- 
catio Juventutis, and (2) Ausinientatio Scientiarum. With 
regard to education, the inclusion of philosophy has for 
its purpose the making all students familiar with general 
ideas. Each should acquire the general ideas of the science 
or sciences to which he is applying himself, and then bring 
these into common stock with the general ideas which fellow- 
students will bring up froin their sciences; and all should then 
co-operate in constituting a world-system inclusive of all. 
It is plain that, for the majority of students, the former 
will be the best training. The capacity for pure philosophy 
is a very specialized one, and the number of those who can 
devote much of their educational period to it with advantage 
to themselves is small. And it is the same with regard to 
Augmentatio : the majority will work profitably at the im- 
provement of the several sciences and the philosophy of these 
separately, and then participate collaboratively in the im- 
provement of general philosophy. Others will apply them- 
selves to the ideal sciences—moral, political, social philosophy, 


and the rest. Bunt. for a few, the absorbing interest will lie 
in the region of the general ideas themselves. It is quite 
easy to make light of pure philosophy: we can smile at the 
late Lord Bowen's description of metaphysics as "a blind 
man groping in a dark room for a black cat which is not 
there." It is only weak things that cannot stand against a 
jest: and philosophy points to her task as that of elucidating 
general ideas, sifting and analysing them, expanding and 
elaborating them, and especially of bringing them into system. 
And she proudly declares a University to be deficient in which 
no such work is being done. The minds attracted to it will 
never be numerous; but there is no need for these few to 
give themselves airs of superiority: it is not proved that 
capacity for abstract thought is more precious to mankind 
than a mastery of concrete knowledge. All that need be 
claimed is that this is a special function of seeking knowledge, 
and that no University is complete which discourages or 
ignores it. 

I hope that I shall not be taken for one of those who admire 
all countries except their own if I afirm that in England there 
is a special need for the fostering of general ideas. The late 
Bishop Creighton thought that when an Englishman is called 
upon to face a general idea he becomes uneasy and resentful. 
This view of us is prevalent on the Continent generally. 
Hegel's opinion of us was that " we seem to constitute that 
people in Europe which, limited to actuality. is destined, like 
the huckster aud workinan class in the State, to live always 
immersed in matter, with dailv fact for their object, but not 
reason." This is a bit of Anglophobia, no doubt. and we 
hasten to cite the names of great British thinkers and to 
point to great ideas due to British minds. Yet, as a general 
characteristic. there is a contrast which cannot be set aside 
between the English mind toiling sturdily in the concrete and 
moving on from point to point—as one of our own greatest. 
Bacon himself, said, " Not looking abroad into universality, 
we Englishtnen draw only a bucketful at the fountain of First 
Philosophy for our occasion, and do not go to the springhead ” 
—a contrast between this and the flashing out of general ideas 
in the writings of Frenchmen. We bring what we have 
gathered and make few ventures; the Frenchman, as Dr. 
Stirling of Edinburgh says, ever “excites our imagination by 
the most enormous promises of new marvels, unheard of 
glories.” Or, as Emerson allotted the parts in the division 
of labour. while the French have invented the lace and the 
ruffles, the English have the modest glory of having improved 
the shirt. There is, therefore, special need in the Universities 
of England that the students of the several sciences should 
be encouraged to gain familiarity with the ideas and the 
principles wlfich lie at the heart of the sciences they pursue. 
A University student of law must not be left to learn only 
such law as a competent solicitor's clerk may know; nor 
should a student of chemistry aim only at the einpirical 
knowledge and practical expertness of a first-rate laboratory 
assistant. The ideas and principles must be explored in 
their historical development, and there must be training of 
capacity for extending their range over new areas. The great 
progress of the Germans in even the empirical and technical 
sciences has been ascribed, bv the shrewd Scotsman above 
quoted, to “the superior faculties, the superior ideas, and the 
superior terms which have resulted from the hard discipline 
of German philosophy.” l 

If this is to any degree true of our English character, is ìt 
not incumbent on our Universities to take special care that 
recourse to general ideas should be made easy and attractive 
for the whole body of our studeuts? Of general ideas even 
the hurried Passman should be invited to know some few, 
told to him on authority, and left to work theniselves into his 
knowledge hereafter; while Honours students of the different 
faculties should have general ideas put before them in suffi- 
cient variety to give wide play to their choice, for the creative- 
ness of their own minds to work upon; and a few should 
always be found to whom the study of general ideas and of 
the idealist sciences should be the principal method of dis- 
cipline and advancement of mind. 

III. I turn now to a question particularly germane to our 
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purpose here to-day. 
University and the colleges of London in the field of philo- 
sophical studies? I suggest that there are, and that they 
lie not in the abstract region of pure philosophy, but (1) in 
the development of the ideal and mental studies associated 
with philosophy'by University custom as above inentioned, 
and (2) in the infusion of philosophical ideas into the dif- 
ferent sciences and studies. In the first of these we in 
London. as compared with the colleges of Oxford and Carm- 
bridge, find ourselves placed in positions of advantage in the 
following departments of human life:—We are at the head- 
quarters of the (Government of the Einpire, its Parliament, 
and its Civil Service, and, besides this, we can see closely the 
greatest of municipalities and its local government; hence 
we have a special advantage for the study of government, for 
political philosophy. We are at the head-quarters of the ad- 
ministration of Law, in contact with the lawyers of the king- 
dom at their work, and so we have advantage for philosophical 
study of law. We are at the head-quarters of the Fine Arts 
—Painting, Decoration, Architecture, Music, the Drama: 
we have, therefore, special advantage for the philosophy of 
esthetics. We are at the head-quarters of the organization 
of Religion, for we inay sav that it is from Lambeth rather 
than Canterbury, and the head offices of the great religious 
societies, that the Established Church is directed and worked. 
Here the great Nonconformist bodies have their centres, the 
Roman Catholics no less. and the Jews; so that here, more 
than anywhere, we can get materials for the philosophical 
study of Religion. And for the mental sciences which are 
now nghtly withdrawn from philosophy though still associated 
with it for University purposes, we are at the head-quarters 
of Commerce, Banks, and Railways, and can see forces at 
work at their centre which give us advantage for the study of 
Economics. Weare atthe head-quarters of Education, and are 
surrounded with educational institutions of every kind and in 
every grade, and so have advantage in the study of Education. 
But I think that we have no special advantages for such 
subjects as are studied by reference to the past as expressed 
in the records of history and in literature. For example, not 
for the study of languages. scientifically and historically ; not 
for history itself (except for access to unpublished records 
and museums, which. however. only give a limited advantage 
as compared with what is already open to the world ; not for 
Psychology, in so far as the records of past minds contribute 
a mass of material far exceeding what cau be offered by tne 
minds of the people living at any one time; nor for sociology, 
for a similar reason; nor for literary criticism; nor for philo- 
sophy proper. In all of these we have to remember that 
the present is very small in comparison with the past: the 
treasures of the thoughts and deeds of the men and the nations 
who have gone before us are an open inheritance. Indeed, 
in reference to these, we may, perhaps. have to acknowledge 
ourselves at a particular disadvantage; for these studies 
seem to call for a calm atmosphere, a serenity unrufiled bv 
the ever changing concrete activities of London life. If we 
need not retire into groves or resort to remote and secluded 
retreats, yet we can sometimes look wistfully towards Univer- 
sities seated more remote from the pressure of so varied a 
present. 

IV. In reference to philosophical studies, a London collcge 
must keep three classes of students in view. 

(1) Post-graduates: those who have taken a first degree 
or other mark of a liberal education continued after leaving 
school, and are now in a position (i) to extend their own 
knowledge or (ii.) to advance the boundaries of the know- 
ledge which mankind has secured. In London we must not 
confine our idea of this class to those who propose to stay in 
college and devote their whole time: these must be compara- 
tively few, although we hope the number will grow much 
larger than at present. Our view must extend to those who 
have entered upon some phase of professional or business life, 
but who are determined to pursue knowledge in their leisure 
hours—either in subjects connected with their professions or, 
for complete change, in quite different fields. I mean men 
like Bacon, who, busy in practice as a lawyer, yet surveyed 
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the field of knowledge and heralded new modes of advance ; 
or, like J. S. Mill, who, when his day's work in the East India 
Company's office was done, guided his fellow-country men. 
along new paths in several of the principal of the moral 
sciences. All around our London colleges are young barris- 
ters and solicitors, the inen of the higher division in the Civil 
Service and the higher ranks of banks and business houses, 
teachers, clergy, and ministers, whose education was continued 
to the stage of graduation in a University here or elsewhere. I 
look forward to our University finding that a prominent feature 
of its life will be the continuance of post-graduate studv by 
voung professional men and women; and that not least will 
this be so in the various branches of philosophical study.. 
Then (2) there are those to whom the London colleges 
are the scenes of undergraduate life. And (3) there is an 
immense field of young men and women who have entered into: 
the business of life direct from school, but who, in the ampler: 
leisure provided by our modern society, can find a way for 
pursuing knowledge. For these I forecast with confidence: 
a wide extension of our evening college life, with or without 
a definite aim at graduation. but, in the main, on the level. 
of the studies which lead to degrees. And to many of these 
one or more of the branches of philosophical study may well 
be expected to appeal. 

The School of Economics and Political Science stands. 
before us as a successful venture in two studies allied to. 
philosophy : students of the first and third classes above 
distinguished have already come forward in large numbers 
and with great profit to themselves. Similar success may 
well be looked for in other studies in our colleges as the: 
University increases its influence over the minds of the people 
of London. 

V. | have still another distinction to draw which concerns. 
us to-day. There are two methods by which studies may 
be conducted: (1) By lectures and seminars—the point of 
this method is that the work is done under the constant 
direction and guidance of teachers, and much is learned upon 
authority; and (2) by societies—here the method is mutual 
discussion, comparison of results, criticism, trial of new ideas 
amongst the students themselves. In these the teachers will 
appear but rarely; students can meet in small groups at 
similar stages of progress, and from time to time in more: 
general assembly, as it were. From these societies, while the 
general progress of the members is the chief end, there will 
also proceed at times contributions to the advancement of. 
learning and knowledge. 

Provision for this last method is made by the formation of a 
rapidly increasing number of college societies for study, in 
addition to the many foci of social life and general discussion,. 
and those indispensable features of modern colleges, the athletic 
societies. At University College I find no less than nine 
special socicties ot this kind: we have six, or rather we had: 
six until half an hour ago when you added a seventh, and 
there are two at Kensington. At Bedford College I note ten,. 
and on a visit to the University of Manchester in the vacation 
I made inquiry and found no less than twelve. By adding to: 
our number to-day this Philosophical Society. we cannot 
claim to be in advance of the colleges named; we are simply 
coming into line. I will only express the hearty hope that we 
have to-day taken a step which will assist our college and our. 
University in being places where general ideas will become: 
familiar and Wisdom herself will deign to make a frequent and. 
welcome abode. 


Last month was issued the belated Report of the Board of Education: 
on the thirteen Universities and University colleges which participate 
in the Parliamentary grant. That grant still stands at £ 100.020, and: 
an equal amount has to be added on account of grants from the Board: 
of Education and Local Authorities. In 1889 the first Treasury grant 
of £15,000 was voted ; and, though in twenty years it has increased: 
nearly sevenfold, yet in comparison with elementary education the in- 
crease is insignificant, and, compared with the State gaat in America: 
or Germany to higher education, £100,000 is a beggarly pittance. 
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"MORAL EDUCATION."* 


FEEL that it is almost unpardonable presumption on my 
part to attempt to speak on the subject of moral educa- 
tion, for 1 was not able to be present at the Congress in 
September, nor have I had time to read closely the literature 
published in connexion with the Congress; but I must plead 
in excuse for my boldness in touching this subject the intense 
interest common to all teachers in this important part of 
their work. I would add further that my remarks are based 
mainly on a consideration of the requirements of Secondary 
Day Schools. 

I should like, first, to quarrel with the term “ moral educa- 
tion," though I am ready to admit its convenience. It is 
surely impossible that education can be divided into different 
sections, each with a different label—as, for example, “ moral 
education," "intellectual education," "physical education," 
and so forth. We are often told that the object of education 
is the formation of character; but that seems to me a mis- 
leading statement, for education is the formation of character 
and cannot be split up into component parts: it has no com- 
ponent parts. The formation of the character—or, in other 
words, the education of each individual—is dependent upon 
his home, his school, and the social conditions amid which he 
finds himself, and is consequent upon the development of his 
moral, his intellectual, and his physical being. And these 
three determining forces in the formation of character—the 
home, the school, and the social environment—are so closely 
and intimately interrelated that none can say what is directly 
due to one, what to the other, and what to the third ; and the 
three parts of the human being—the moral (including the 
religious), the intellectual, and the phvsical—are similarly 
so closely and intimately interrelated that none can say 
definitely which qualities belong to the one, the other, or the 
third. This being so, how is it possible to speak accurately 
of “ moral education" as something apart, though the term 
used technically apparently denotes the influence brought to 
bear by the school (one only of the determining forces in 
education) on the moral side (one only of its components) of 
an individual character ? 

After this protest against the inappropriateness of the term 
‘moral education," I should like to speak a little about the 
influence brought to bear by the school on the moral side of 
the character, though this can only be guessed at, never 
definitely known, owing to the fact that it is impossible to 
dissociate the influence of the school from that of the home 
and the social conditions, and that it is impossible to trace 
any influence upon the moral side of a character without 
reference to its other sides also. 

Moral instruction in schools can be given, either directly or 
indirectly, and as to which plan is the more efficacious con- 
troversy and discussion have long been rife, and have been 
brought more or less to a head in the recent International 
Moral Education Congress. It is not for me to venture to say 
which of the two, direct and indirect moral instruction. is right 
and which is wrong or even for the majority which is prefer- 
able; but I consider it impossible for either to have any real 
existence apart from deep religious conviction on the part of 
the teacher. For schools of the type of our own—schools for 
which we may presuppose a definitely moral atmosphere in 
the home and desirable influences in the social environment— 
my own inclinations and sympathies are all with indirect 
moral teaching. and this again is a term which needs much 
explanation and is probably differently interpreted by all who 
use it. I understand it to mean, among other things, the in- 
fluence of a healthy, invigorating atmosphere, whose existence 
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is due to the fact that all in the school are cheerfully doing their 
duty, without mentioning that they are doing it, and preferably, 
as far as the children at any rate are concerned, almost un- 
conscious that they are doing it. It means also the careful 
and judicious use of the thousand and one opportunities, which 
arise in the daily life of a school. of impressing upon the children 
that there can be no happy, useful, and well spent lives without 
the courage that welcomes difficulties; the true courtesy that 
springs from unselfishness and sympathy ; the reasonableness 
that admits the possibility of right in the opinions of other 
people; the cheerful acceptance of the small inconveniences 
sometimes arising from the consideration of the claims of 
the community before those of the individual: the appreciation 
of law and order; the hatred of half-hearted and indifferent 
work ; the determined stand against action and thought in the 
least degree dishonourable or impure. The incalculable value 
of such things can be brought more forcibly home to children 
indirectly than by set lessons on such subjects: there is, to my 
mind, something repugnant in the latter idea, even though the 
aim of these lessons may be to create such an atmosphere as 
that of which I havejust spoken. It is scarcely possible to speak 
of such matters with the deliberate purpose of giving lessons 
on them without cheapcning them, without reducing the power 
of such teaching if some special occasion should demand the 
“word in season," without ruthlessly dragging aside the veil of 
reserve behind which we all—grown-up persons and children 
alike—guard jealously what we hold most precious. 

Some of the many channels that naturally convey moral 
instruction may be found in the subject-matter of lessons in 
Scripture, History, and Literature, in addresses to the whole 
or part of the school at the end of term or at any time that 
scems desirable, in talks with forms or with individual children 
as occasion demands. 

Then, of course,the question arises—" How do the supporters 
of indirect moral teaching propose to ensure that such teaching 
may have firm foothold in a school; for undoubtedly it must 
be more difficult to leave a child with the deep conviction tbat 
a sense of honour is of infinitely more value than marks and 
prizes, and in such a way that the conviction comes from 
within and not from without and, consequently, without out- 
rage to his or her finer feelings, than it would be to discourse for 
half an hour on honesty and truthfulness? " And, in answer 
to this question, we are generally told that the personality of 
the teacher is everything. I do not, for a moment, wish to 
deny this, but I must admit that I have a certain horror of 
the expression: there seems to me almost as much a lack of 
desirable reticence and becoming reserve in a teacher talking 
about "the personality of the teacher" as there is in the 
setting apart a certain portion of the time-table for instruction 
on such subjects as unselfishness, loyalty, and the like. Of 
course, the necessity of bringing home such an idea to the 
mistress who is inexperienced and just about to begin work in 
a school is urgent, but the idea should not be presented to her 
quite in that way: the mention of her personality and the fact 
that she is made, so to speak, conscious of it may rob that 
personality of half its power; it may conceivably lead her to 
try to exert her personal influence deliberately, and few things 
are more mischievous than that. What is wanted is that all 
teachers should be impressed, not by the power of their 
personality—for the greatest personal influences are, as a rule. 
those that are unconscious of themselves- but by what Prof. 
Sadler has called the pastoral nature of their calling. They 
should feel that they are shepherding the children under their 
care, fostering their growth which, to be real, must be from 
within; not merely teaching them Arithmetic, History, Geo- 
graphy, or whatever their special subject may be, but realizing 
that such instruction gives them also opportunities of teaching 
still more valuable lessons if they never lose sight of the 
fact that education is the formation of character and that 
the skilful formation of character demands recognition and 
consideration of the moral, intellectual, and physical being. 

And the indefinable atmosphere, which mav of itself provide 
the more important part of what is needed in moral instruction. 
will assuredly be created by the realization of the pastoral 
obligation on the part of the teacher; while tke children will 
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instinctively do their share towards adding to it and refreshing 
it, for they 
In love and truth 
Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth : 
Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot 
Who do thy work, and know it not. 


PHLEGRAEAN FIELDS.* 


HE second of these books aims at giving an account of 
past excavations at Herculaneum. The first is, in effect, 
a statement of the case for excavating anew—work which, 
stimulated by Prof. Waldstein's proposals for an international 
undertaking, the Italian Government will itself now do. Both 
the volumes are full of matter and liberally illustrated. The 
larger, in particular, is a storehouse of knowledge. For minute 
criticism we have no present taste, nor will we linger over 
Herculaneum alone, being drawn by the late disaster in Italy 
to consider the whole area of disturbance. 

The Phlegraean Fields proper, reputed once to have been 
ablaze, formed in ancient times a debatable land, neither 
strictly circumscribed by boundaries nor finally located. One 
use of the term was to designate the neighbourhood of Cumae. 
Modern geographers give the name to the northern shores of the 
Gulf of Naples (Nissen, " Italienische Landeskunde,” i. 267). 
The insignificant river or brook Sebethus (Sebeto), and the 
depression at the bottom of which it flows, part this district 
from Vesuvius, the knot of two great volcanic ranges running, 
the one north and south, the other east and west. On the 
south-western slopes of Vesuvius stood Herculaneum, perched 
on a rising ground near the sea. For two degrees of latitude 
southward from this point neither land nor water is broken by 
any emergence of a volcanic peak. Then from the sea rise 
the volcanic Lipari Islands, belonging geographically to 
Sicily. To voyage from them between Sicily and Italy 
towards Messina and fiery Etna is to leave Charybdis under 
Cap Peloro on the right, the town and castled rock of Scylla 
on the mainland to the left. 

From Scylla (Scilla) it was reported lately that two thousand 
eight hundred of its five thousand inhabitants were dead. A 
place dangerous enough for those who dwell in it! Yet, if the 
approach from the sea be regarded, neither Scylla nor 
Charybdis, a mere clash of currents, inspires the modern 
navigator with dread; indeed. it was long the fashion to 
assume that the ancients quartered Scylla and Charybdis, 
with their fearsome legends. on the Strait of Messina after 
removing them from some scene of greater peril. But M. 
Bérard, stout upholder of the accuracy of the “ Odyssey " in 
transmitting the sea-lore of the Phoenicians, maintains that 
time has diminished the menace of the spot, and that earth- 
quakes have destroyed the cavern in Scylla, the aéos nepoedés 
of Homer (“ Les Phéniciens et l'Odysée," ii. 354). Certainly 
that of 1783 broke away the summit of the rock. "This leads 
us to speak of the reshaping that all this part of Italy has 
undergone. It is thought that several of the Lipari Islands 
are but fragments of a crater shattered in some primeval day. 
The late Dean Merivale reminds us as to Vesuvius that its 
" peaceful charms, such as they appeared to the eyes of Virgil 
and Tiberius, have been transformed to terrible majesty, and 
the long swelling outline of the fertile hill has been broken by 
frowning cliffs and jagged pinnacles.” In 1538-9 volcanic 
convulsions reduced the celebrated Lucrine Lake to a pond. 
Here the sea has forfeited some of its dominion; there the 
marble columns of a temple stand with their feet in water and 
the pavements of streets are visible beneath pellucid waves. 
In 79 a.D. Herculaneum was buried from the light; to-day we 
are lamenting for Messina and her sisters. 

Let us compare briefly the causes and effects in the two 


* (1) ** Herculaneum Past, Present, and Future.” By Prof. Wald- 
stein and L. Shoobridge. (21s. net. Macmillan.) (2) ** Buried Hercu- 
laneum." By Ethel Koss Barker. (7s. 6d. net. A. & C. Black.) 


cases. The progress of the catastrophe by which Herculaneum 
was overwhelmed is described particularly in two letters written 
by Pliny the Younger to the historian Tacitus. From all the 
evidence this may be gathered: Sixteen years before there 
had been “ tectonic earthquakes"; then lava, which is molten 
rock full of gas bubbles, reached the surface, came in contact 
with water, and produced the customary phenomena of a 
volcanic eruption, such as quiverings, due to subterranean ex- 
plosions, and heavy showers of ash. Rain carried fallen ash 
down slopes and hollows; but there was no flow of lava, for 
it was blown out as volcanic bombs, not discharged through 
openings in the crater walls (Prof. Hughes in Waldstein and 
Shoobridge. pp. 111 ff). At Messina the earthquake began 
with a slight admonitory shock. Then came another shock, 
increasing in violence for ten seconds and afterwards dying 
away. Ten minutes passed without disturbance, as if the 
shuddering earth had come to rest. But a new. crueller shock 
followed, accompanied by loud rumblings, and this was the 
cause of the great destruction. Shock now succeeded shock, 
yet each less severe than its predecessor. Lastly, a tidal 
wave wrought its share of ruin; for Poseidon, god of the 
earthquake, is also god of the sea. The pitiless downfall of 
ash and the oncoming of ash-laden streams, in two days, 
buried Herculaneum, a small town of some culture, but of no 
commercial importance. A few minutes shook Messina to. 
ruins—Messina, rich with the profits of a world-wide trade, 
queenly in the beauty of her situation, crowded with gay 
citizens and sojourners from abroad. Italy was. perhaps, less 
thickly peopled of old than now. But the numbers of the 
dead are not the essence of a tragedy, and the silent grave 
below Vesuvius is as pathetic to contemplate as the dilapidated 
Sicilian city. For Enceladus and Typhon we have the seismo- 
graph, but in prescience and in forethought we have made no. 
advance since the Bronze Age. 


THE OVER-ORGANIZED SCHOOLGIRL. 
A MAIDEN AUNT'S MEDITATION. 


“ NO I have not read it. Well, you see, I have no time- 

L for reading—or for anything, in fact.” 

The speaker was not a hard-worked toiler in a city slum, 
nor a careworn inother full of domestic labours and anxieties. 
Nor did she appear at all to be pitied as she stood before me, 
a bright, rosy, well grown schoolgirl of fifteen, swinging a 
tennis-racket and looking the picture of health and vigour. 

As Miss Celia departed to the school playing fields, I sat 
under the trees, not reading my book, but meditating upon 
Celia and the schoolgirl of to-day, mentally contrasting her 
with the girl of my own school-days, somewhere in the 
eighties. One of my first conclusions was that there was 
truth at the bottom of Celia's plea of “no time." We cer- 
tainly had a golden expanse of leisure that the girls of to-day 
never seem to have. Yet they have less actual school hours. 
Where does the difference come in? To begin with, though 
the time spent in school is not so great, the number of subjects 
studied is greater. In this age some new subject is always 
being added to the crowded curriculum) — Nature study, 
additional branches of science and mathematics, civics or 
the latest social craze, with all the technical work that has 
crept in. This entails more preparation, each mistress adding 
her quota to the whole sum for the unlucky pupil—more 
unlucky still if she learns music in addition. Indeed, a fricnd 
of mine told me recently that she had allowed her girls to 
drop their piano lessons until they had left school as they 
really had no time at all to practise. And yet the technical 
work of the years from ten to eighteen can never be com- 
pensated for in this case. 

Celia has lessous in the piano and elocution, and these 
demand preparation in addition to school work. She goes to 
cookery classes and dancing classes and attends a gymnasium. 
In connexion with her lessons in botany and_Nature study 
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there are observations to be made and recorded by the pupils, 
and personally conducted tours of the fields in the neighbour- 
hood once a week. Cricket, tennis. and hockey have their 
appointed times and seasons, and each girl must give a éer- 
tain time to the practice of games. Celia never has time to 
walk with her parents or to play with her younger brothers 
and sisters. As she says, she gets no time to read; so, in 
spite of literature lessons, she seems nearly ignorant of the 
masterpieces of her own language with the exception of the 
few that she has " got up" for the Cambridge Examination, 
and which she hates the very sight of now. She thought me 
very old-maidish, not to say early Victorian, because I in- 
quired if she had read " The Talisman.” Scott! Why, she 
had got up “Quentin Durward” for an examination once, 
but she should never think of reading such dry stuff for 
amusement! The most ordinary classical allusions are lost 
upon her, though she certainly knows more Latin grammar 
than I did at her age. In general information she is deplor- 
ably weak, probably because she has no time to listen to the 
-conversation of her elders—in fact, listening plays a small 
part in the life of the rising generation. 

But, I hear some one say, Celia is not overworked or her 
health would suffer, and you have admitted that she is full of 
health and vigour: so why do you complain? This is simply 
the old familiar cry of the past generation against the present 
one. Nevertheless, I maintain my point that Celia does 
suffer, not perhaps in health or present happiness, but cer- 
‘tainly in imagination, initiative, and the developinent of a 
strong and healthy character. I maintain further that an 
essential part of education is the development of individuality 
'through the exercise of the will power in choice of occupation 
and amusement. Over-organization leaves no room for 
healthy growth in this direction. If we fill up a girl's time 
entirely with planned studies and amusements, however 
judicious our planning may be, she must needs lose some- 
thing. In this respect I incline to think that the education of 
. our own early days was a better one. 

We had no Nature-study lessons, but there was leisure in 
the long summer evenings for walks with our own friends in 
search of wild flowers. I have in mind a happy schoolgirl 
friendship that was cemented for life over rambbhes amongst 
the fields and lanes in the interests of a wild-flower collection. 
Bright memories come back to me, too, of the pond where, 
in earlier days, we caught tadpoles and sticklebacks and 
learnt a hundred facts about wild Nature with far more 
zest and eagerness than we could ever have learnt them as 
a schoolroom lesson or under the burden of an instruction to 
write out all that we observed. Cooking, again, was a pleasure 
reserved for the holidays when we tricd our hands at pastry 
and cakes, the servants tolerating our " messes ” for once in 
a way on the holiday plea. Happiest memory of all—the 
hours spent over books, in summer under the apple-trees, in 
winter in a warm nook by the fire. How we devoured Scott 
.and Dickens, and lived in the pages of “ Westward Ho!" and 
" Hereward," "Harold," and " The Last of the Barons," 
historv becoming a living thing to us as we read. How we 
discussed our favourite heroes and looked consciously at one 
another when their names were mentioned in lesson time ! 

True, we had no organized games, but we did not lack 
exercise. We played rounders and hide-and-seek—yes, and 
-cricket, too, with our brothers. And then the games that we 
invented were a never-failing interest and delight. Some 
grew out of acting our favourite books; other were the pure 
fruit of our own imagination. If I am correct in my observa- 
tions of the children of the present day, they are far behind 
those of my own in this respect. They seem to lack inventive 
power; and is it any wonder when all their games and 
occupations are watched over so carefully and provided for 
them without effort on their part? The education specialists 
of to-day seem mostly to forget that one of the healthiest 
-elements in play is the voluntary element. Wise parents 
know how to give a direction to their children's amus»- 
ments and reading without imposing restrictions or guiding 
too ostensibly. 1 fear that the teacher seldom has this 
-opportunity, and if the choice lies between doing it by rules 


and schoolroom methods and neglecting it altogether, then 
I would choose the latter alternative. If Celia cannot admire 
a wild rose or discover the diflerent kinds of buttercups for 
herself, be very careful how you make a lesson of it. I once 
heard a class of children groaning over " those horrid botany 
lessons," and remembered how my own happy acquaintance 
with the flowers stimulated the curiosity that led me to study 
botany on mv own account after I had left school. I fear 
that Celia will be inclined to throw aside her botany books 
when she is emancipated. 

What will be the general effect of that emancipation on the 
over-organized schoolgirl ? She has had no previous ex- 
perience in choosing her occupations; that is a point in which 
her education has been neglected. From what I sce of such 
emancipated girls, I fear that she will either break loose from 
routine in a way that will shock parents and teachers or else. 
be inert and nerveless, unable to take up rational pursuits 
and interests for herself and ready to drift into any passing 
craze. Perhaps I am judging hardly ; but I think these are 
signs of the times to be read by those who care about such 
things. For pity's sake, let the educators take pause and 
think before they produce an " Education's Martyr" to whom 

States, beauties, battles, land and sea, 
The matin-songs of larks, 
With earthquake, glacier, avalanche, 


are each 
a separate branch, 
And stuff for scoring marks. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Sheffield University has recently conferred an honorary degree 
on a leading physician of the city. The Doctor meets a humble patient 
(slightly elevated) and is congratulated. The following dialogue 
ensues :— H.P. : ** You're an honour to our city, doctor. I guess 
there's nothing you don't know." The Doctor disclaims omniscience. 
IT. P. : ** Well, there is a thing or two as I knows and you don't, 
doctor.’ D.: “I can quite believe it. For instance?” H.P.:* My 
wife, she washes for you, doctor." D.: '* No, I did not know that.” 
H.P. : ** And this is one of your shirts I'm wearing. You didn't knew 
that !” 


A Lonpon C.C. SCHOOL.—Infant class taken by a new mistress 
on whom the shades of the prison house have not yet closed. A ripple 
of merry laughter comes through the open door. The head mistress 
rushes in. ** Children, children, what are you about ? Have you not 
been told that you’re never to laugh till you have received permission ?” 


Tug Rev. R. S. Tanor, who died on January 14 in his ninetieth 
year, was one of the most successful of preparatory-school masters. 
He retired in 1890 from the Head Mastership of Cheam, which he had 
held for thirty-five years ; and it is reported that, when he was seeking 
to withdraw from business, the sum he asked for goodwill and plant 
was £40,000. Among his pupils were the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill and General Sir Ian Hamilton, 


A COURSE of eight lectures on ** National Eugenics” will be given 
during the coming session at University College, London. The in- 
troductory lecture will be delivered by Prof. Karl Pearson on 
February 23 at 5 p.m. 


Tuk Schoolmaster has been calculating that it is possible for a non- 
collegiate student to take a degree at Oxford for a little more than 
£150 in all. This is how the sum is worked :—** Board and lodging 
for twenty-four weeks at 30s. a week, £36; University fees, including 
tutor, £15. 10s. 6d.; total, £51. 10s. 6d.: multiplied by three = 
£154. 11s. 6d. To this one must add Z2 or £3 for incidentals.” 
Under ‘‘ incidentals” must be reckoned books, travelling expenses, 
clothes, and twenty-eight weeks’ board and lodging. We think even 
a Scotch student would find it difficult to clothe and feed himself for 
half the year, even if he lived on porridge, for a pound. 


Mr. H. R. STARKE-JONES asks for the best books of English, 
French, and German synonyms. We recommend Soule’s ** Dictionary 
of English Synonyms,” 1871, price 7s. 6d. ; Lafaye’s ** Dictionnaire 
des Synonymes de la Langue francaise,” pricé 23 francs; Saüders, D.» 
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“ Deutscher Sprachschatz geordnet nach Begriffen," price 25s. Our 


readers may be able to recommend more recent or better works. 


WE were mistaken in saying that Mr. Ascott Hope's ‘‘ The World” 
concludes the series of '*Peeps at Many Lands." **Corsica" will 
appear in the spring, and other volumes are in preparation. 


Mr. LEONARD HUXLEY, in his reminiscences of Lewis Campbell, 
tells a delightful story showing the Professor's kindly courtesy and 
ready wit. At a meeting of the Hellenic Society Dr. Arthur Evans 
had read a paper describing his finds in Crete, inter alia a number of 
seals of Egyptian provenance. An admiral who bad been present ai 
the Battle of Navarino contributed to the discussion by remarking that 
he too, when cruising eff Crete, had seen a herd of seals. Prof. 
Campbell, who was in the chair, saved the situation by rising to thank 
the admiral: ** Here was another link between Crete and Egypt. All 
readers of the ‘Odyssey’ must remember Proteus and his herd of seals 
on the island near the mouth of the Nile." 


Mr. REGINALD BOSWORTH SMITH, who died on October 17, for 
thirty-seven years assistant master at Harrow School, left estate valued 
at £29,135 gross, with net personalty £22,817. 


Tur Rev. GERALD S. Davies has been appointed Master of 
Sutton’s Hospital, or Charterhouse, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Jelf. This is, we believe, the first time that the post —which has 
generally been regarded as a retiring pension for head masters, as in the 
case of Canon Elwyn and Dr. Haig Brown—has been conferred on an 
assistant master. Mr. Davies joined the staff of Charterhouse School 
a year after its removal to Godalming, and was a house master from 
1874 to 1905. He is the author of numerous works on Italian art. 


Dr. THOMAS Hay has been appointed Head Master of Chelmsford 
Grammar School. He was for four years an assistant master in the 
school, which he left in 1903 on his appointment to the Head Master- 
ship of Midhurst Grammar School. There were 116 candidates. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Outlines of the Economic History of England : a Study 
in Social Development. By H. O. MEREDITH. 
(Pp. viii, 366. 5s. net. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons.) 

We hope that no reader who is interested in the study and 
teaching of economic history will allow the somewhat repel- 
lent appearance of this little book to prevent him from read- 
ingit. There are many introductions to the economic history 
of England, and some of them are good. They are probably 
simpler than the work of Mr. Meredith, though they are most 
probably not so easy to read. If economic history were so 
unfortunate as to be a subject "got up" in schools in the 
usual way, we could hardly recommend this as a text-book. 
But it is undoubtedly the best introduction to the subject 
which has vet appeared: it will be useful and suggestive to 
the teacher who is eager to enliven and give a bodv and in- 
terest to his historical teaching; and it will encourage the 
undergraduate without perverting his industry. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Meredith has solved the great difficulty 
which the proper treatment of economic history involves. He 
calls his book a study in social development. He has 
grasped, and held in his keeping throughout, the notion of a 
society which gradually attains a sense of its unity and 
strength, and then a sense of the new problems and "the 
opportunities for good which increased power of production 
offers.’ Although biased by no philosophic theory, he is not 
mastered by facts. Nor does he give the wearisome impres- 
sion that he is only dealing with an " aspect" of a large 
subject. There are no shadowy recollections of political 
history, or sudden fits of insistence upon political influences. 
Without effort the author teaches us how economic move- 
ment was directed by political action or personal influence 
or rationalistic ideas, how it is no mysterious secret of ten- 
dencies or jerky series of external forces, but the steady 
cesponsive effect of social change, as men learned to master 
trades and the soil, to accept guidance, to acquire self- 
cestraint and foresight. The subject grows naturally. At 


first the treatment is descriptive: then, as the national sense 
becomes important, it is explanatory ; and, finally, critical. 

The book is not artistically perfect. Mr. Meredith needs 
to write more simply. He is always clear and vigorous, but 
often not simple. He necds a little more patience in the 
treatment of stony ground, like the chapters upon finance and 
money. It is true, however, that the subject matter is chiefly 
responsible for the occasional feeling of restlessness and 
incompleteness which the book gives. Mr. Meredith is too 
fond of the truth to force his material and make a perfect 
balance of exposition and narrative. His picture is necessarily 
imperfect, and his analysis is necessarily tentative. Here we 
come, indeed, to another excellence. The book is piquant and 
suggestive. We are grateful for the discussions of theories, 
like Sombart's theory of the origin of capital, and for the 
honest, if limited, attempt to use European scholarship. A 
great deal remains to be done; and, first of all, a start had 
to be made in the discovery of what has been done. The 
authors knowledge is admittedly incomplete, but he is never 
a second-hand writer and nothing more. Naturally, the 
medieval period is dealt with in a cursory and general manner, 
but here also we have much light thrown upon dark places 
—shrewd suggestions upon the “ Germania " of Tacitus, a 
fearless attempt to discuss the growth of town life from the 
standpoint of the economist. an application of medieval 
theory to interpret medieval legislation, and much more. 

We hope that, in a new edition, Mr. Meredith will feel 
encouraged to revise his book carefully, and especially to 
supply a inore perfect technical apparatus. The list of au- 
thorities and the index are useful, but are not very systematic 
nor finished. Thus the date of publication is never given. 
The text is sometimes broken up needlessly by letters and 
figures: in many places a little more care would give point to 
a generalization and emphasis to a picture. The great men 
of history are not distinctly drawn, though constant reference 
is made to them: Burleigh, Adam Smith, Owen are too much 
det ex machina. 


Florence and Northern Tuscany. By EDWARD HUTTON. 
Illustrated in colour. (6s. Methuen.) 

If it be permissible to quote an author against himself, we 
will recall a remark by Mr. Hutton in his book on Spain 
uniform with this volume. “In spite of the railway," he says, 
"a journey in Spain is an adventure still, in a way that a 
journey through Italy, where almost every other person one 
sees is a foreigner. has ceased to be for ever." Now Mr. 
Hutton, who prefers walking to any other mode of conveyance 
and who is always abroad with the dawn, is so clearly not the 
traveller for whom circular tickets and Baedekers were in- 
vented that the falseness of his indictment was somewhat 
bewildering, and this book is sufficient proof that absence. not 
conviction, had qualified his flame. It records many un- 
violated joys and treads untrodden ways, not in Calabria nor 
even in Abruzzo, but in familiar, tourist-ridden Tuscany. We 
can forgive much to one who loves and understands the past 
of Italy—the still surviving pagan as well as Christian past— 
and who often so fitly and truly renders it as Mr. Hutton. 
And it must be confessed that he makes demands on our 
patience if not on our forgiveness. He writes frankly to 
please himself, even though ostensibly giving information, 
and, at times, we feel that he pleases none but himself, for he 
has not vet achieved that simplification which he justly recog- 
nizes as "the most difficult achievement in any art. so that 
though it seems so easy it is really hard to win." There is a 
studied uncouthness, as of an archaic translation. in Mr. 
Hutton’s stvle which it is difficult to feel sincere, and which, 
in its frequent repetition of certain phrases, is apt to weary. 
He can. however, if he will, tell a story admirably: his narra- 
tives of Pisa and Florence are both picturesque and restrained, 
and he always touches the tales of rustic life, peasant 
tradition. or fancy with delicacy and truth. It is, perhaps. by 
the roadside that he is at his best; he has no marked genius 
for generalization, and the treatment of art in the galleries of 
Florence is scrappy and vague in effect. Mr. Hutton has as 
many hates as he has loves, and in both cases, perhaps, in- 
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dulges a little too freely in the superlative absolute, not native 
to the English tongue. His just indignation against Puri- 
` tanism sometimes finds eloquent expression, as in his in- 
dictment of Savonarola ; but we should like to remind him as 
well as ourselves of a passage in his chapter on Vallombrosa 
and the Casentino, in some ways the best chapter in the 
book, rising at times into genuine poetry :— 

It is best always to come to any place for the first time at evening or 
even at night, and then in the morning to return a little on your way 
and come to it again. Wandering there (at Vallombrosa), out of the 
sunshine, in the stillness of the forest itself, with the ruin of a thousand 
winters under my feet, how could I be too angry that modern Italy— 
ah, so small a thing !—has chased away the great and ancient order 
that had dwelt there so long in quictness, and has established after our 
pattern a utilitarian school? . . . But in the abbey itself I forgot my 
anger; I was ashamed of my contempt of those who could do so small 
a thing. This place was founded because a young man refused to hate 
his enemy. Every stone here is a part of the mountain, every beam a 
tree of the forest, the forest that has been renewed and destroyed a 
thousand times ; that has never known resentment, because it thinks 
only of life. Yes; this is no place for hatred. Since he who founded 
it loved his enemies, I also will let them pass by, and since I, too, am of 
that company which thinks only of life, what is the modern world to 
me with its denial, its doubt, its contemptible materialism, its destruc- 
tion, its misery? Like winter, it will flee away before the first footstep 
of our spring. 

Mr. Hutton's meaning is often rendered unnecessarily hard 
to come at by frequent and often grotesque misprints and 
errors of punctuation. Scarcely a single quotation is correct 
in spelling, and we meet such horrors as the following: 
"Madonna inasquerades at Areadne," while Giorgione 
appears throughout a whole paragraph as " Giorgone." Itis 
hard to believe that all these crept in after proof-reading. 
We may add that the coloured illustrations seem to us 
altogether unworthy of the series. 


By H. A. L. FISHER. 3s. 6d. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

The six lectures printed in this volume were recently de- 
livered in the University of London. Four of them are con- 
cerned with the first Napoleon and two with the Second 
Empire. It was a happy idea to combine them in one course, 
and the execution is on a par with the general conception. 
Mr. Fisher is much more successful than Seeley in maintain- 
ing a judicial attitude. He says. as he was bound to say, 
inany hard things of Napoleon and his system, but there is 
not that pervading tone of disparagement which is the blemish 
on “ Napoleon's Place in History." For instance, there are 
many points of view from which the Napoleonic wars may be 
regarded: Mr. Fisher is content to place them before his 
hearers without deciding whether they were wars of aggrand- 
izement, wars of propaganda, or mere phases of a gigantic 
duel with England. He quotes Chateaubriand's praise: 
“ Napoleon is great because he restored, enlightened, and ad- 
ministered Italy in a superior way." But he points out how 
high a price had to be paid for administrative efficiency, even 
by Italy, and much more by Germany. He gives Napoleon's 
cynical avowal to Dalberg: “The small people in Germany 
wish to be protected against the big people; the big people 
wish to govern according to their fancy. Now, as I only 
want men and money from the Confederations, and as it 1s the 
big people, and not the small people, who can supply me with 
these two requisites, I leave the big people in peace. and the 
others must get on as best they can." 

The fourth lecture is devoted to the growth of the Napoleonic 
legend at St. Helena; and it is shown how skilfully the ex- 
Emperor elaborated a fancy portrait of himself as the friend 
of peace, of nationalities, and of rcligion, and yet the re- 
presentative of the ideas of 1789. It is curious that Mr. 
Fisher makes no mention of Gourgaud, whose journal records 
utterances unlike those given by Montholon and Las Cases, 
but which have the ring of truth in their brutal frankness. 
The contrast has been carefully drawn out lately by M. 
Gonnard in * Les Origines de la Légende Napoléonienne." 

The character of the Second Empire is set forth with 
breadth of view and felicity of phrase. It is shown how 


Bonapartism. (124 pp. 


opinion ripened for it under the monarchy of July, and how 
the attempt of Louis Philippe “to cure Bonapartism by home- 
opathic methods” stimulated its growth. The essence of 
Caesarism is not brought out, perhaps, quite so clearly as it 
might have been. That essence is that the people may be 
better represented by one man than by a Chamber—a man 
who, in Bagehot's words, is not the Lord's anointed, but the 
people's agent. But Napoleon III. was soon found to be un- 
equal to the part. " Having obtained power by a conspiracy, 
he was compelled to conspire in order to maintain it, and, being 
unable, partly through the haziness of his intelligence and 
partly through the infirinitv of his will, to apprehend the 
essential discord of opposing ideals, he harboured the 
strangest miscellany of convictions—despotic, revolutionary, 
philanthropic, and liberal.” 

The attempt to liberalize the Empire was cut short by the 
war of 1870, but, as Mr. Fisher points out, it was fore- 
doomed to failure. It was patching an old garment with new 
cloth. Bonapartism was by that time a spent force. “The 
Second Empire was accepted because it offered an escape 
from anarchy and socialisin, because it stood for social 
equality, vigorous efficient government, a courageous outlook 
on the world, and the ascendancy of a dazzling name. But 
these foundations had crumbled away during the eighteen 
years of chequered fortune which succceded the Coup d’Etat.” 


Oxford in the Eighteenth Century. By A. D. GODLEY. 
(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. J. R. Green was a Radical and a rhetorician, and his 
description of Oxford in the eighteenth century is as lurid as 
Dean Farrar's description of Neronian Rome. Mr. A. D. 
Godley is a Conservative and a humorist, and the motive of 
this history is to show that the Oxford of that day was not so 
black as it has been painted. It was an age of transition, of 
low ideals and lax morality. and the academic world was 
neither worse nor better than the nation at large. To the 
contemporary chronicler Oxford seemed now a turbid whirl- 
pool, now a stagnant backwater; but for the historian who 
calmly reviews the whole period the patent fact emerges that 
“the eighteenth century found Oxford turbulent and anarchic, 
and left it law-abiding and not, perhaps, intellectually ener- 
getic, but peaceful and tairly well governed.” This is a faint- 
hearted apology—though no one would endorse Mr. Godley’s 
comparison of himself to the " very barren, dull writer” men- 
tioned by Hearne, who “rakes together what he can of other 
men's and builds upon thein,” yet it is the fact that his very 
impartiality does tend to a colourless record, and that if he 
had given free rein to his conservatism and used the eighteenth 
century as a stalking-horse to attack the democratization and 
governmental interference of the twentieth, we should have 
had a livelier, though less instructive, volume. 

As a good instance of Mr. Godley’s method and manner, 
we may take his account of the College Fellow. It was not 
till the fifteenth centurv that Fellows were recognized as a 
separate and distinct class. Originally all members of a 
college were scholares, roughly distinguished as juniors and 
seniors. Wykeham first specialized the term by reserving it 
to the governing members, adding the epithets “true and 
perpetual." Non-resident Fellows were unknown to the 
eighteenth century, though leave of absence for special causes 
was freely granted. The resident Fellow was a gentleman of 
leisure writing for a living. He had not necessarily any duties. 
didactic or disciplinary, assigned to him. What wonder, — 


‘Mr. Godley asks, that he was the Fra Commodo with whom 


we are all familiar ?—not, however, so bad as J. R. Green or 
even Gibbon would make him out. Green judged him by the 
standard of a modern Radical reformer, and Gibbon, as we 
are several times reminded, knew Oxford only as a boy of 
fifteen. The fact remains, that eighteenth-century Oxford 
was content to have it so, and stolidly resisted all reforms 
either ab extra or ab intra. The Professors were hardly 
better than the Fellows. and their apologist can only plead 
that at the beginning of the century five out of twenty actually 
lectured or professed to lecture. 
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We must not be tempted to embark on modern politics, and 
will only note Mr. Godley's summing-up. The regeneration of 
Oxford he traces mainly to the growth of the public-school 
spirit. " Until the conditions of English society are radically 
altered, it does not yet appear how Oxford is going to be 
truly national.’ ” It has, he allows, the saving grace of 
divine discontent—a discontent, he not obscurely hints, that 
no Royal Commission can cure. 

There are a few slips that it would not have been worth 
while pointing out in a less finished scholar: " To-morrow 
to fresh fields"; "ex uno disce ommes”; "toto coelo"; 
Handel confused with Handel and translated “ business.” 
The index is meagre; we look in vain for “Fellows” and 
"William of Wykeham." 


Ihe Oxford Hymn-book, With Tunes, 3s. 6d. net. Words 
only, 1s. 6d. net. (Clarendon Press.) 

The preparation of this Hymn-book was entrusted by the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press to Dr. Strong, Dean of 
Christ Church, and Dr. Sanday. The two editors invited the 
co-operation of Miss Mary Church and the Rev. J. M. Thomp- 
son, and for the music they relied upon the advice of Dr. 
Basil Harwood, Organist of Christ Church. 

In their preface the editors modestly announce merelv an 
expanded edition of the University Church Hymn-book, with 
music added, but they have given us, in fact, a new collection. 
As to the qualities to be looked for in a hymn, few will be 
disposed to question the editors’ criterion — “ simplicity, 
directness, and genuineness of religious feeling"; or to 
dispute the rider that these qualities are most conspicuous 
in the Old Masters—Watts, the Wesleys, Doddridge, Cowper, 
Newton. Time not only sifts, but mellows hymns, and it is a 
hard task for a contemporary to write a hymn that is simple 
and yet neither vulgar nor commonplace. In avoidance of 
“cheap sentiment, rhetorical and conventional form, weak 
and honeyed phrase,” the canker of popular hymn-books, the 
editors have been eminently successful. But there are hymns of 
personal confession (eg., 84 and 86) which, however beautiful, 
seem to us ill adapted for public worship. There are quaint- 
nesses that could not fail in an uneducated congregation to 
provoke a smile: i 

Both Mary, as it came to pass 
And Mary Magdalene it was 
And Mary, wife of Cleophas. 


And (without the excuse of a translation) — 
"Twas they of their art taught David to sing, 
And faith evermore hath knelt at his spring : 


Through them the world doth with music abound, 
Of viols and reeds and horns of rich sound. 


The " trisagion " we are bidden to raise in 135 is likely to 
be mistaken for another musical instrument, and in the same 
hymn the bad grammar of 


Then when were ended the six days’ employ 


might have been corrected. The Dies Irac, in a bald trans- 
lation, grates on the modern conscience no less than on the 
ear, and Sir Walter Scott’s paraphrase is strong meat enough 
tor to-day; 178, though it is by Charles Wesley, we should 
likewise bar. These are, after all, but a few blots, and we 
could name many more beautiful hymns not to be found in 
“Hymns Ancient and Modern." Most grateful are we for 
the adinirable appendix of Latin hymns ranging from St. Am- 
brose down to Thomas Smith in the seventeenth century. 

For the music, S. S. Wesley has been freely drawn upon, 
no less than sixty-nine tunes being taken from the " European 
Psalmist.” “We cannot but regret the archaic music type, 
interesting though it is as a copy of the Walperger type 
(1683). With a little practice it is not difficult to read, but, 
to match, the text should have been printed in black letter. 


First and Last Things: a Confession of Faith and Rule 
of Life. By H. G. WELLS. (4s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

. Mr. H. G. Wells, as a writer, has a triple personality: he 

IS the author of " Kipps," of " The Time Machine," and of 


essays. 


“Mankind in the Making." In each of these three distinct 
provinces of literature, the novel, the romance, and the socio- 
logical essay, he has achieved fame and honour ; but, in our 
opinion, the best and most durable of his works are those to 
which he himself attaches the least importance—the novels 
pure and simple. To say that in all these styles the secret 
of his success is the personal equation sounds like a platitude; 
but what strikes us as his most characteristic trait among con- 
temporary writers is his " unbookishness.” He has read, of 
course, George Sand and Thomas Hardy, Jules Verne and 
Bulwer Lytton, Mazzini and Marx and Tolstoy; but we 
should never discover this from his novels, his romancgs, or his 
He sees with his own eyes, thinks for himself, and 
records his impressions and thought, in his own manner. In 
fiction this originality is a pure gain, but in a treatise on 
religion and morals the frank confession of a plain man— 
who has no pretence to be a inetaphysician or a theologian, is 
neither prophet nor saint, but one who has got his beliefs and 
theories out of life and not fitted them to circumstances-—is 
likely to be resented by the professed philosopher as an 
impertinence; and more than one reviewer. disliking Mr. Wells's 
conclusions, has classed him with the fools who rush in. It. 
is not thus that we read " First and Last Things." In the 
initial confession of ignorance there is no touch of Socratic 
irony, and, however futile we may deem Mr. Wells's theories 
of life and conduct, they will still have a high psychological 
value as the faithful record of the workings of a typical mind 
distinguished from common minds mainly by its singular 
powers of introspection. We cannot take offence even at the 
chapter in which he rejects the central fact of Christianity. The 
Gospel narrative docs not touch him as it has touched millions 
of believers. We may regret the fact, we may even tax him 
with anasthesia, but we cannot but admire his honesty in 
recording the fact. We welcome the book as a remarkable 
personal confession and will not attempt to discuss the con- 
clusions: but, if an impersonal reviewer may be allowed to 
make a like confession, he would own that the solidarity of 
humanity through blood relationship, which is the corner- 
stone of Mr. Wells’s philosophy, does not appeal to him as it 
does to Mr. Wells. If it were proved that the human race 
traced its origin to two or more distinct lines of ancestors, it 
would not affect his social sentiments; and if the choice were 
offered him whether one dear friend or ten thousand Chinamen 
should be burned alive. he would be inhuman enough to vote 
for the holocaust. However much we may ditfer from him, 
we cannot refuse our tribute to the high ideal that Mr. Wells 
has set before us with such ingenuous modesty and literary 
power. ; 


A Commentary on the Holy Bible. By various writers. 
Edited by the Rev. J. R. DRUMMELOW. Complete in 
one volume, with General Articles and Maps. (7s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 

There was assuredly need for a one-volume Bible Com- 
mentary that should at once embody the results of recent 
scholarship and be intelligible to the lay reader. Mr. Drum- 
melow has enlisted an able staff, among whom we may men- 
tion, for the Old Testament, Dr. Davison, Prof. McFadyen, 
Dr. Moulton, Prof. G. L. Robinson: and, for the New Testa 
ment, Profs. Nairne, Findlay, and Roper. General articles 
occupy 150 pages. as against 1,100 pages of exegesis. They 
cover a wide ficld—text, history, antiquities, doctrine. They 
rcach a high level of merit, but the writers are cramped for 
space: “The Synoptic Problem" and "Inspiration" have 
each three pages allotted to them. We could wish that the 
names of the respective authors had been given. We wish, 
too, that the Revised, and not the Authorised, Version had 
been adopted for cominent, as some space would thereby 
have been saved. 

The attitude of the commentators we mav fairly characterize 
as Left Centre or Liberal Conservative. To take test points, 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, the universal Deluge, 
the speaking ass of Balaam, the whale of Jonah, and deinoniacal 
possession are frankly abandoned. On the other hand, Kepler's 
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explanation of the Star in the East and Bengel’s of the f°‘ im- 
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mediate" second advent after the fall of Jerusalem are re- 
tained, and advanced criticism such as that of Dr. Abbott’s 
" Diatessaron” is hardly even discussed. The Commentary 
throughout is distinguished by sanity and sane judgment, and 
it will certainly fulfil the objects of the Editor and promote 
a wider study and fuller comprehension of the Word of God. 


MATHEMATICS, &c. 
A Complete Arithmetic. By M. Easrwoop, B.Sc., and J. LIGHT- 
FOOT, D.Sc., M.A. (4s. net. Ralph, Holland.) 

A text-book of arithmetic based on the supposition that an ele- 
mentary work has been already studied admits of a more exhaustive 
treatment than usual, and the authors are justified in the title which 
they have adopted. In the four rules, for instance, the separation of 
integers and decimals and of abstract and concrete quantities is un- 
necessary, and a more logical grouping of the subjects in other respects 
becomes possible. In the early chapters, many short methods of com- 
putation are given ; most of them, such as that for writing down the 
square of any number ending in $5, are interesting ; it is useful to have 
them for reference; but it seems doubtful whether it would be advis- 
able to teach them in class. A similar remark applies to the section 
on circulating decimals. An otherwise excellent series of problems 
loses some of its value by classification. The authors anticipate the 
objection that their treatment may be thought too exhaustive. They 
claim that ‘‘ the justification of the large amount of time given to the 
subject in our educational system is found entirely in its culture value. 
It is the child's training in logic and exact thought." We agree with 
them in this. At the same time, the book seems to us too complicated 
for use as a text-book in schools, even with many judicious omissions. 
It is, however, a most useful book of reference for teachers and 
students whose wish to know more of the properties of numbers tempts 
them to roam beyond the limits of the ordinary text-book. 


The Elements of the Arithmetic of Commerce. By H. H. TALROT. 
(1s. 3d. Jack.) 

A useful preparatory course in commercial arithmetic. To save 
room the theory of the methods employed is either abbreviated or 
omitted. A satisfactory feature of the book is the frequent use made 
of contracted methods. Many worked examples are given, the con- 
tracted and the older methods being placed side by side for the sake of 
contrast. The Italian method of division is specially recommended. 


Elementary Algebra. By C. H. FRENCH, M.A., and G. OsrokN, M.A. 
(4s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

It would be difficult to imagine an algebraical text-book written 
more simply than this well known work, now enlarged and issued by 
a new firm. A chapter on the binomial theorem with a positive 
integral index has been added, and that on logarithms has been 
expanded and at the same time improved. There is some rearrange- 
ment of the older material, simple equations and problems intervening 
between multiplication and division, &c. For pupils much above the 
average intelligence, the use of a more complete text-book would be 
advisable ; others, who have not to make a detailed study of the 
subject, will find Messrs. French and Osborn's well adapted to 
their needs. 


Elementary Algebra for the Use of Higher Grade and Secondary Schools. 
By P. Ross, M.A., B.Sc. Part II. (Part IL, 2s. 6d. ; complete 
book, 4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

We are glad to see the completion of this admirable book, for the 
second part more than maintains the promise of the first. In its range 
it contains many chapters which are generally confined to works on 
higher algebra, though perhaps without sufficient reason, such as 
indeterminate coefficients, indeterminate equations, infinite series, and 
tests of convergency. Logarithms are introduced in their natural place 
after indices and surds, and their use is illustrated by many examples. 
Among the most useful chapters we may mention those on the elemen- 
tary theory of equations, simultaneous equations of a higher degree 
than the first, graphs of rational functions, and limits and infinite series. 
The treatment of graphs is one of the most satisfactory parts of a book 
which ought to be in the hands of every teacher. š 


Brown and Nolans Practical Algebra with Easy Graphs. 
By H. MAGILL. (1s. Brown & Nolan.) 

A collection of exercises in elementary algebra as far as quadratic 
equations with one unknown. Each set is preceded by one or more 
worked examples, the bookwork and explanations being left for the 
teacher to supply. In the arrangement of the exercises the author is 
conservative, except that graphs of equations of the first and second 
degrees are introduced in their proper places. The exercises are 
carefully graduated in order of difficulty, and numerous revision papers 
and test papers are interspersed. 

Practical and Theoretical Geometry for Schools. 
STEAD, B.Sc. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

One of the distinguishing features of this book is the large number 
of practical exercises given in preparation for successive groups of 
theorems. Another, which seems to us less to be desired, is the 


By H. ARMIT- 


arrangement of the propositions in the first book. After Euc. I. 13-15, 
come Euc. I. 32, cor. 2 (based on a theorem which is incorrectly 
stated and which ought to be proved, but is treated as axiomatic), 
I. 32, &c. Except for the interposition of Euc. I. § and 6, the pro- 

sitions on congruent triangles might then have been grouped together, 
but they are separated by the three inequality theorems (Euc. I. 18-20). 
which in their turn are separated from two others (I. 24, 25). The 
initial test of parallelism is treated as in Euclid, though the diagram and 
proof are bad. Several points of detail should be amended if a second 
edition is ever required. In some cases in the early theorems, the 
reason is given betore the conclusion, in others after. Hypothetical 
constructions are incorrectly stated. In the constructions themselves, 
the evasive phrase ‘‘ any convenient radius " is employed. In using the 
congruence theorem on two right-angled triangles (page 153), the begin- 
ner's mistake ** angle EDA = EDB (right angles)’ occurs. 


The Analytical Geometry of the Conic Sections. By the Rev. E. H. 
ASKWITH, D.D. (7s.6d. Black.) 

This volume, which is a companion to the author's ** Pure Geometry" 
(published by the Cambridge University Press), is hardly suitable for 
beginners, owing to the early use for determinants and the somewhat 
difficult mode of treating the straight line. But, for those who have 
some slight acquaintance with the subject and who have the ability to 
follow the author's reasoning, it should prove an admirable text-book. 
The chapters on the general and standard equations of the conic 
sections and on areal and homogeneous coordinates are specially 
worthy of notice. Though the book, considering its nature and size, 
is moderate in price, it would be an advantage if it could be issued in 
two parts, the dividing line being drawn after the chapter on polar 
equations. 


SCIENCE, &c. 


The Scientific Foundations of Analytical Chemistry. By W. OSTWALD- 
Translated by G. M‘Gowan. Third English Edition. (6s. net. 
Macnillan.) 

It is unnecessary to point out the excellence of a work which has 
been so well known and appreciated by all chemists for the last 
thirteen years.  Suffice it to say that the theory of qualitative analysis 
is presented in the light of the hypothesis of electrolytic dissociation, 
and that the book should be in the hands of all advanced students of 
chemistry. Teachers will find the appendix of lecture experiments 
most useful in illustrating many important points in the subject. 


Practical Zoology. By the late T. J. PARKER and W. N. PARKER. 
Second Edition. (10s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The first edition of this excellent work appeared some nine years 
ago, and is so well known that a detailed notice is unnecessary. It 
will be enough to say that this issue is substantially similar to the first 
edition, although slight alterations and additions have been made here 
and there. The course of work is designed to meet the requirements 
of the Preliminary Scientific Examination of the University of London, 
the Conjoint Board, and the Intermediate Examination in Science of 
the University of Wales. 


Exercises in Elementary Quantitative Analysis for Students of Agri- 
culture. By A. T. LINCOLN and J. H. WALTON. «6s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.) 

The ability to carry out quantitative analytical operations should be 
part of the equipment of every agricultural student, and the number of 
books appealing to such men is steadily increasing. The course 
mapped out in the present work appears to be based on sound principles, 
for nearly the whole of the first half of the book is devoted to exercises 
in the ordinary operations of gravimetric and volumetric analysis. This 
foundation having been secured, the second half of the text is given up 
to the application of these principles to the special purpose of the 
agriculturist as practised in the American experiment stations. The 
analysis of milk, butter, cereals, feeding materials, fertilizers, and the 
soil all receive attention. A special section, under the heading of 
** Stoichiometry," is provided to afford instruction in the methods of 
calculating from analytical data, and numerous examples are provided 
for exercise. 


** Progressive Science Series." — The Solar System. 
(6s. net. Murray.) 

Prof. Poor has produced in this volume a most interesting and 
useful account of the solar system. Although of such a character as 
to suit the general and non-mathematical student, it is yet entitled to 
the attention of the scientific reader who is already well acquainted 
with the fundamenta! principles of astronomy, and, indeed, it is to 
such that the work will appeal with greatest force. The author's aim 
has been to present, in non-mathematical form, the latest conclusions 
derived from modern astronomical research among the members of 
the solar system, and we have nothing but praise for his selection of 
subjects and for their lucid and interesting treatment. The chapter 
upon tides and tidal evolucion is excellent and affords information 
which is not available in the ordinary books upon astronomy. Two 
chapters are devoted to Mars and a critical examination of the data 
available with respect to the Martian canal system and of their in- 
terpretation. The author's conclusions are” opposed to the views held 


By C. L. Poor. 
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hy Prof. Lowell. It should, however, be pointed out that, since Prof. 
Poor wrote these chapters, other evidence has been forthcoming which 
has confirmed the objective reality of the markings upon the surface of 
Mars and the contention that water vapour exists in the planet’s 
atmosphere. The printing and illustrations are alike excellent. 


° Enodia. (2s. William Rice.) 

These anonymous ** Wayside Rimes” (so we interpret the title) have 
a charm and individuality which defy analysis. At first they leave 
an impression of ** wood-notes wild," too consciously affected and 
aruhcial. But, on further study, though we still complain here and 
there of false rimes or a cadence not quite in tune, the verses reveal 
a depth of thought that befits their sincerity. On page 5 is an unrimed 
lyric that Henley would not have disowned, and *‘ Under-thoughts," 
ike the poem on page 26, recalls Browning in his happiest moments 
of lyric simplicity. The next poem we will quote as showing that 
these are not, as we might seem to have implied, mere echoes. In 
the third verse, notwithstanding that it has the great merit of growing 
on the reader at a second reading, the form seems not quite worthy 
of the thought, the break in the line—often an added beauty—giving 
here an effect of clumsiness in the simple melody :— 


** Once within my heart a dream I cherished 
Till more real than all the world it grew ; 
And I cried, ‘I wait till I possess thee ; 
Wait to live until my dream come true.' 


But so clearly realized, so cherished, 
What's possessing else? And yet I see 

Life's fulfilment that has come to others, 
All these years has never come to me. 


Was it less divine, that life could give them 
This their dream made true? Their quest more keen, 

They more patient, they more earnest, seeking 
With a purer love than mine had been ?" 


4 


The close of the poem is as suggestive as it is original :— 


“ Still unsatisfied my heart must question 

Dim there dawns a truth I half perceive : 

Theirs were hearts that trusted, full of wonder 
Seeking, ay, yet open to receive 

Gifts unsought. And life to those who loved her 
Trusted her and hoped, the truth had shown 

Of things we may not know till we possess them, 
May not all possess till they are known. 


So, for visions realized, there met them 
Beauty past their dim foreshadowings, 

Truths they never dreamed of, power that raised them, 
Bore them onward, Love that gave them wings." 


À lovely lyric entitled ** Veronica" (page 40) is spoiled by the ugly 
contraction of ** To the tip," in which **to the" counts as one short 
stress only, and by the misplaced stress on the first syllable of ** misted " 
in the seventh verse. There are no such flaws in the perfect little 
birthday greeting that follows. 

The dainty bit of humour with which the lyric half of the book 
concludes has a grace which recalls William Cowper. But two poems 
stand out from the rest, on a higher level and, by their difference 
from one another in kind, show what a wide compass this modest 
writer can fetch. These are the lines ** To a Rabbit as seen emerging 
into Sunlight out of the Earth” (page 64), and a fragment entitled 
"The Eclipse," which, though it departs from the ideal sonnet-form, 
soars altogether above bird- music : 


** When they stood undivided there was none 
In strength could match them—nay—in beauty too; 
Fittest they seemed old fables to renew 
Telling of god-like palms by mortals won. 
When they together talked their lips were bright, 
Renewing ardours of heroic days ; 
Their laugh rang clear above life's mirthless ways, 
All their brave blood with rapture was alight. 
O lovers high! Invincible lovers’ hearts! 
O harmony now marred and mutilate ! i 
In the high courts of Love, when Love departs, 
Let every lamp be quenched and barred the gate ; 
Keep silence ye who saw—nor think to tell 
How their great flame upon extinction fell.” 


As for the prose portion of the book, the ironic humour of the 
first two “‘ fables ” is as finished as the English in which they are 
written; and the last in the volume, though a trifle broader in its 
castigation of the ‘‘ patrons” of the heavenly gate, is likely to pro- 
voke such delicious laughter in any really appreciative company that 
in itself, sooner or later, it seems likely to ensure a measure of popu- 
larity for a book which might otherwise be too delicate in its charm 
to seize quickly on the popular taste. 


Atalanta’s Race. A Greek Play. By BERTHA M. SKEAT. 
(J. Curwen & Sons.) 

Why ** Greek"? In the Prologue Atalanta appears hugging a bear 
cub, sings ‘‘ Hush-a-bye Baby," and ‘‘All [Mother Bruin, Raffe, 
Bafhe, and Atalanta] roll over in a mixed heap." In Act I. Atalanta is 
five years older and must behave accordingly. She executes a solo 


dance, but is chidden by the Sibyl :— 


** You are a child no longer. Maidens, come, 
Gird her with raiment of more seemly length 
Ard bind her hair in order." 


There is nothing Greek here except the title name, and little more in 
the song, ** Come Out," a clever imitation of Mr. Swinburne's ** Now 
the Hounds of Spring." But we are criticizing the title, not the play, 
which is well adapted for a musical pastoral in a girls’ school. 


“The World's Classics "— Joseph. and his Brethren. By CHARLES 
WELLS. (1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Volume cxliii. of the ** World's Classics" calls for more than a bare 
acknowledgment. It is something to be able to purchase for a shilling 
a book so rare that forty years after its publication lovers of poetry 
were quarrelling to get a reading of it from the almost unique copy in 
the British Museum. The World Edition, moreover, is enhanced by 
an introduction by Mr. Swinburne and a characteristic ** Note” by 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. We will quote as a sample the penultimate 
paragraph. ‘‘Shortly before his wife visited London in 1850, Wells 
had —so Williams used to say—developed a faculty which is, I think, 
rare among modern poets; he had just created a great sensation in 
Brittany by raising from the dead, through prayer, a young lady of 
a distinguished family. I cannot recall any other poet who has 
had a success of this kind. That he was a deeply religious man is 
manifest." 


The English Grammar Schools to 1660. By Fosrer WATSON. 
(6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This scholarly work has grown out of a monograph, compiled for 
the Bibliographical Society in 1903, on ** The Curriculum and Text- 
Books of English Schools in the First Half of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury." The work is mainly bibliographical—an account of the books 
actually used in schools from the invention of printing down to the 
Restoration, and of the school curricula as revealed by school statutes 
and the writings of schoolmasters such as Brinsley and Hoole. Prof. 
Watson is content to play the simple chronicler; he tells us what 
teachers did— not what they intended to do—and he passes no judg- 
ment on their doings. He has written ** Mémoires pour servir," and 
leaves it for the future historian to digest the raw materials and evolve 
from them the form and pressure of medieval education in England. 
‘t Grammar School" is nowhere defined, and chapters vii.-xi. deal 
with elementary instruction. Of special interest is the detailed ac- 
count of the evolution and fortunes of the Authorized Latin Gram- 
mar. That Lily's grammar should have held the field for more than 
three centuries (the Eton Latin Grammar was abolished by Dr. 
Hornby in 1868) is a telling comment on the boasted ‘‘ variety, 
elasticity, and freedom" of our public schools. History repeats 
itself, and Dr. Kennedy has imposed on this generation a yoke hardly 
less grievous than that of William Lily. Prof. Watson's style is plain 
and unaffected. There are carelessnesses, asin the very first sentence : 
“ Viewing the grammar school curriculum as a whole, . . . it is 
convenient to regard it," &c., and, a page or two further on: *‘ The 
pupil was expected to show active initiation in gaining control over 
the material of reading." <‘ Initiative " is clearly intended; but these 
do not affect the sterling value of the work. 


The Gilds and Companies of London. By GEORGE UNWIN. 
(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This is one of the most learned and at the same time the most 
interesting of the ** Antiquary's Books” series. The author is not 
only well versed in the theory of gilds as expounded by Gierker and 
the German scholars, but he has consulted at first hand the records of 
existing companies. It is a strange antinomy that gilds should flourish 
in England alone of the larger States of Western Europe, where they 
still haunt the City, magni nominis umbrae, and in China, where they 
are still the chief regulators of trade and commerce. It is curious, too, 
to note that among the earliest mention of ** guild” in Murray's Diction- 
ary we find the complaint of St. Anselm against a certain chamberlain 
Henry, ‘ut in Gildis cum ebriosis bibat." The volume is mostly 
serious as in the chapters headed Courts, Greater and Lesser Misteries, 
Monopolies, but l'ageants, Lord Mayor Shows, Feasts give the lighter 
side of civic history, and there are thirty-seven full-page illustrations. 


The Childhood of Man. By Lro FRonEN1Us. With 415 Illustrations. 
Translated by A. H. KEENE. (16s. net. Seeley.) 

Frobenius had the good fortune as a young man to be brought into 
contact with individuals of many primitive races and set hiiself to 
collect not only specimens of brass, tools, picture writing, &c., but also 
myths and folklore transmitted at first hand. This fact gives the record 
of his observations a freshness and originality which is lacking in most 
works on primitive culture. Mr. Keene is a confpetent translator, and 
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the English edition is enriched by reproductions of the water-colour 
drawings of John White, now in the British Museum. The only 
drawback to this handsome volume is its excessive weight. 


The Greatness and Decline of Rome. By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
Translated by Kev. H. J. CHaAvTOR, Vol. IV. (6s. net. 
Heinemann.) 

Signor Ferrero’s work increases in interest as it proceeds. This 
volume begins with Cleopatra's marriage and ends with the constitu- 
tional reforms of Augustus. Antony's Parthian campaign is told 
with fullness and precision, and we have a vivid description of the 
battle of Actium. The glamour which our poets, from Shakespeare 
down to Tennyson, have cast round the loves of Antony and Cleopatra 
disappears, and the sordid political intrigue which was consummated 
in their marriage is laid bare. In his literary criticisms the author 
is not so original or so happy as in the history proper. Surely Dante 
had discovered before Gaston Boissier that the ** Aeneid ” is a religious 
poem, and, though it is true that Vergil is fax excellence the national 
poet, yet in his way Vergil is more individual than Horace and, on 
the other hand, the element of sensuality and obscenity in Horace 
seems to us exaggerated. The translator has done his part excel- 
lently. He is faithful, and yet the work does not read like a trans- 
lation. 

Children’s Care Committees. By MARGARET FRERE. 
) (1s. net. P. S. King.) 

A handbook for local managers of elementary schools, dealing with 
the social and charitable work which falls within their province. Miss 
Frere is a member of the L.C.C. Education Committee, and her 
counsel is drawn from personal experience and thoroughly practical. 
For instance, she gives fourteen menus of dinners, with cost and 
directions for cooking. 

Oxford and Cambridge Matriculations, 1544-!906. A Graphic Chart 
illustrating the varying fortunes of the two Universities. Dy J. A. 
VENN. (Is. net. Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Graphs are all the fashion, and this is a most successful attempt to 
write a chapter of University history by meansof a graph. At the first 
blush the graph reminds us of the curves for boy and girl growth. 
Cambridge is the girl and starts well ahead, and, if we neglect 
temporary fluctuations, it takes 110 years for the boy, Oxford, to catch 
her up. For the next 170 years Oxford keeps ahead, and for the next 
sixty years they run neck and neck, but in 1880 Cambridge takes a sudden 
leap and is still forging ahead. For the causes of these alternations we 
must refer our readers to the text. 


Le Petite Fudette. By GEORGE SAND. Edited by MADELEINE DELuOS., 
(2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

We can endorse all the encomiums that the editor showers on this 
prose idyll, and yet doubt whether it is very suitable for a class book. 
irom that point of view one of its chief merits, its saturation with the 
Berry atmosphere and dialect, is a defect. Half the notes are neces- 

sarily and properly devoted to pointing out provincialisms and explaining 
patois. We should not recommend ** Under the Greenwood Tree” for 
a French class. A similar objection may be taken to the Introduction, 
a sympathetic sketch of George Sand’s life and work, in which the 
seamy side is scarcely hinted at. The jeuse ingénue would imagine 
that George Sand was a Joan of Arc who had one unfortunate /iazson, 
and that this aberration is to be excused by the ‘‘ salient and redeeming 
feature" that she paid her lover’s gambling debts. Wladimir Kare- 
nine’s ‘* Life of George Sand” is, indeed, **a delightful work,” as 
embodying many original documents, but we cannot allow with the 
editor his (should it not be ** her" ?) claim that genius is not subject to 
the common laws of morality. One or two minor criticisms. Page 6: 
Croft is the root of the verb, not ** 3 sing., present indicative," and it is 
not a coinage of George Sand. Page 87: We fail to detect the 
“ poetical allusion." Page 89: Where is the simile? Page 106: 
Caphanion, The origin of the word might well have been given. 
Page 145: ‘* Pour ctre trop folle," not ** although it is excessive,” but 
** hy reason of its extravagance.” 

Selected Poems of Pierre de Ronsard. Chosen by Sr. JouN Lucas, 

(ss. net. Clarendon Press.) 

We wish Mr. Austin Dobson would write an essay on poets and 
their garb—the appropriate form in which new editions of classic 
poems should be presented to the public. There is a sense of in- 
decency when Milton comes forth in yellow boards and tinsel gold, and 
Crabbe, instead of worsted stockings, appears in a court livery. But 
we leave this Sartor resartus poctarum to the author of ** E Libris," 
and are content to remark that this Clarendon Press edition of Ron- 
sard is an ideal presentment of the daintiest of French poets. Every 
one who has a bowing acquaintance with French literature knows 
** Mignonne, allons voir si la Rose” and “Quand vous serez bien 
vieille " ; but most of us would be puzzled to quote a third poem. 
Mr. St. John Lucas has culled for us 174 poems from a vast mass of 
poetry, good, bad, and indifferent, and his introduction is a piece of 
fine literary criticism—learned, without pedantry or dullness. He 
sums up Konsard’s merits thus: ** French, when Ronsard found it, 
was a bare and earthbound thing: he left it a shapely spirit with 
wings to bear it to the sun. It was harsh and uncouth: he gave it 


dignity and sweetness. [ts lyrical expression was limited to a few 
hard-and-fast forms, and he set it free.” 


Balzac s Médecin de Campagne. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. (3s Cambridge University Press.) 

** The Country Doctor” is better than a novel—it is a magnificent 
study of applied sociology; it is a commentary on the Gospels, 
whercin we see Christian charity carried out in everyday life. So we 
read in the introduction, and Mr. Payen- Payne provokes us to give 
the reverse of the medal. It is, as Leslie Stephen calls it, a gigantic 
religious tract, a moral without a plot, in which the characters—the 
doctor, the cur, the soldier, the housekeeper—are the mouthpieces of 
Balzac's philosophy, a philosophy which Prof. Dowden pronounces 
“often pretentious and vulgar and often banal." This, we need 
hardly say, is not our estimate of Balzac; but the truth lies somewhere 
between the two, and, though an editor does well to emphasize the merits 
rather than the defects of his author, yet, in a school edition, we think 
he might well have pointed out some of the more glaring political 
sophistries and historical travesties of the comédie humaine. We do 
not envy the teacher, still less the class, that has to grind up the ten 
pages in which Benassis expounds his theory of aristocratic govern- 
ment. To give a typical instance of what we desiderate in the notes, 
Balzac translates gentiishommes by hommes de cette nation, and traces 
the fall of feudalism to the multiplication of gentilshommes. This is 
commented : ** Note the plural of gentilhomme. As Balzac says, its 
meaning originally was man of the gens ; but beware of translating it by 
the English *ventleman.'" ‘* Hlowdo you translate ‘a perfect gentleman, 
and * Show the gentleman in’ ?” What the pupil needs to be told is 
that Balzac utterly mistakes the Latin meaning; that gens does not 
mean *' nation" but ** family," and, further, that in his account of the 
decline of feudalism he is all at sea ; still more so in his application of 


history to contemporary politics. 


Muret-Sanders, Encyclopedic English-German and German-English 
Dictionary, Abridged Edition (for school and home), in two 
Parts. (H. Grevel.) 

This new edition has been thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date—the first part, English-German, by Herr Edmund Klatt, son of 
the first editor ; the second part, German-English, by Mr. H. Baumann. 
In the first part good use has been made of the great Oxford Dictionary 
and (for the missing letters) of the Standard Dictionary. Shakespearean 
words have been interpreted by help of the Schmidt Lexicon. In the 
second part the spelling has been revised and many new technical 
words and neologisms admitted. Messrs. Langenscheidt are highly to 
be commended for the get-up of the volumes. The paper is thin, but 
not transparent; the print 1s clear and the heavier type of the title 
words catches the eye at once ; last, but not least, the volumes are well 
bound and lie open. We have not come across a single misprint and 
have noted but few omissions. Under popular technical words we miss— 
“aeroplane,” ** free-wheel," ** taximotor," ‘‘ radioactivity.” We find 
** Jawyeress," but not **suffragist " or ** suffragette." ‘* Public school" 
is rightly defined, but ** secondary education " is omitted. — ** Black and 
white," ** pen-and-ink sketch," *' chestnut” might have found admit- 
tance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


"LIMEN." 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—Our attention has been called to the review of our 
First Latin Book, “ Limen,” in your December issue, and we 
should be glad if you would allow us both to thank the re- 
viewer for the friendly tone of his notice and to answer the 
criticisms offered. Those which relate to Latin usage would 
amount to a somewhat scrious indictment if they were well 
founded. In every case which he has raised we plead Not 
Guilty. 

(1) ** Pue//am amatam cogitat is a doubtful rendering of ‘he thinks 
of his lady-love.'" Then precisely the same *'doubt"" applies to 
Cicero's sentence, **De Fin." 5. 1, 2 (cited in Lewis and Short), 
Etiam curiam nostram solebam intuens, Scipionem, Catonem, Laelium, 
noslrum vero in primis acum, cogitare, and to several other examples 
in other writers. 

(2) ** Is there any good authority for paulum = paulisper?” Most 
of us would be content with Cicero: Quoniam ilie hic constitu 
paulisper, mihi quoque necesse est paulum commorari? (** Rose. Com... 
10, $28, cited in Lewis and Short). The sentence of which your 
reviewer is suspicious is paulum stat incertus (** Limen,” page 48). 

(3) "Why is the wildly conjectural ‘ Pollia’ for Horace's nurse 
introduced?” If the author of this question had recently read the 
Fourth Ode of the Third Book with any even tolerably adequate com- 
mentary, he would have known that the only metrically defensible 
reading of line 10 offered by the MSS. hitherto reported is Muérics 
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extra limina Pulliae,. The ** wildness” of supposing the confusion 
of # with ein Capital, Uncial, or Minuscule script from the fifth to the 
eleventh century K.C. will, perhaps, scem less startling to those of your 
readers who are familiar with Latin manuscripts of those periods. 
The motive which inclined us to follra rather than Pulita was the 
frequency of the slave cognomen Polla and its derivatives in the 
southern districts of Italy (see * The Italic Dialects,” pages 20, 39, 44, 
159, 163, 206, 285). This is not completely decisive, and we have no 
great quarrel with any one who prefers the unfamiliar, but not un- 
common, Gentile name Zu//ra : but that the line contains the name 
of a nurse and not a frigid (and unmetrical) piece of geography we 
believe the majority of scholars hold as deliberately as we do. 

(4) ** /s appears to us often misused for Ase or ille : is praetor, * that 
praetor." The reader would hardly gather from this that on page 73 
we give a considered statement of the weaker demonstrative force of the 
pronoun 75 as compared with c, ille, and iste. A fairly careful search 
through the Latin of the book has not revealed to us as many as ten 
examples of the adjectival use which offends your reviewer ; but, if he 
means that it was our duty to have been altogether silent as to this 
perfectly classical and far from uncommon meaning of the form, we 
confess that we think otherwise; our reasons will be obvious to any 
one who will find time, as your reviewer clearly could not, to glance at 
the numerous examples of the use in any Latin dictionary. 

(5) ** It cannot be maintained that the * may-yet.be-type' must refer 
to future time." From this the reader would certainly not gather that 


on page 281 we had (in a note explaining the construction after quasi)’ 


explicitly contrasted the Plautine use (of the Present Subjunctive in 
Unfulfilled Present Conditions) with the Ciceronian use. If your re- 
viewer can supply us with any other examples than such as fall under 
this category—which of course survived as an archaism in poetry much 
later than. Plautus—we shall study them with great interest. Mean- 
while, the reader will see that we do not ‘‘ maintain" what is imputed 
lo us. 

(6) ** * The last word of a pentameter is never a monosyllable’ needs 
modification. A boy will not know that es? counts as an enclitic.” 
This point may serve as one example of a large number of refinements 
which we deliberately omitted as being out of place in a First Latin 
Book. We do not think that the only cases which are at all common 
(¢.9., datum est, data est) would seem to a schoolboy to be real excep- 
tions to our rule; and if it keeps him from writing or approving feeble 
endings like onum est, so much the better. Faithfully yours, 

January 14, 1909. W. C. F. WALTERS. 
R. S. Conway. 

[The eminence as scholars of the authors of “ Limen ” 
compels us to admit their letter so far as it offers “ definite 
criticism" of our review ; but to reply seriatim and admit, 
as we should be bound, a rejoinder, would far exceed the 
space at our disposal. On (1) damus manus. This use of 
cogito is classical, though rare. (3) We had read com- 
mentaries old and new on this vexed passage. The reading 
Pollia or Pullia seems to us as “ frigid ” as would be 

A child in Sherwood's haunted glade, 
Far from my nurse Wood's cot I strayed. 


i6)? A glance at a few pages of Ovid shows mora est (four 
times), niea est, sua est (each twice). On the other points 
raised we must leave our readers to decide between authors 
and reviewer.—ED. | 


INSPECTORS’ REPORTS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—It may interest your readers to see these parallel 
columns which I drew up for the edification and amusement 
of my governors. The two inspections to which they refer 
took place within five months of one another. Both were 
exhaustive inspections, and no change in staff or otherwise 
had taken place in the interval. You may take it from me 
that, with the Reports published in full, the context would in 
no case explain or reinove the contradictions.—Yours faith- 
fully, HEAD MASTER. 
Geometry should be begun again. 


There is an over anxiety to hurry. 
Too much [(.Scezce] is attempted. 


Geometry is begun very late. 


Science work shows good pro- 
mise. 

In English Composition the work 
is more promising. 


The Z;says were mostly poor. 
The chief weakness lies in the 
power of expression. 

[Upper classes] Some very satis- 


Modern Language, as a whole, 
factory results are being obtained. 


is somewhat disappointing. 
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[Lower] The work of the better - 


boys was very promising. 


i 


The Luts, as a whole, is dis- The progress made in this sub- 
tinctly promising. The work of jectis not yet very encouraging. 
Form II. is of a promising cha- 
racter. 

The treatment [of English] 
shouid be more literary in char- 
acter. 

The teaching [English] presents 
fewer satisfactory features than 
might fairly be expected. 

Good work is being done in 
History. The boys answered well 
and wrote sensible notes. 


An intelligent knowlédge is 


shown of the /:ferature read. 


Careful teaching on satisfactory 
lines [English]. 


The boys have evidently a difh- 
culty in putting down what they 
know [in History]. 


Mr. A. E. Barker writes to us from the Royal Grammar School, 
Colchester, criticizing the questions on English Literature set in the 
last London Matriculation Examination. Space alone prevents us 
from publishing his letter, but we can give briefly the gist of it. The 
first question gives nine historical characters—e.g., Elizabeth—and asks 
for a novel in which each is introduced and for a scene from one of the 
novel». The second question asks the candidate to complete nine out 
of twelve very familiar quotations—e.g. '*God made the country,” 
and name the poems from which they are taken. Mr. Barker objects 
that boys of sixteen are not likely to have read either Thackeray or 
George Eliot, or poems such as ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast" or Keats's 
“ Endymion,” and, further, that it will encourage the cramming of tags. - 
The last objection seems to us valid, £f a like question recurs. For the 
rest a fairly read boy of sixteen ought to be able with ease to gain 
half marks. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


It is interesting to note that the vote of the Senate in favour of the 
appointment of a Royal Commission was passed xem. con. Its purport, 
in addition to the incorporation of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology with the University, was a re-expression of the willingness 
of the Senate to increase its numbers and to delegate powers to 
Councils and Committees. Whether these far-reaching reforms will 
secure unity and continuity of policy, history alone will show. 

The meeting in the Great Hall to promote the Officers’ Training 
Gorps was a great success. Our member pointed out that Milton 
was, he thought, the only one of the great educational reformers 
specifically to include military training in his definition of a complete 
education. A Committee has been appainted to control the University 
contingent of the Officers’ Training Corps. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company have presented a valuable ** Railway Col- 
lection ” of books, MSS., plans, and pamphlet, to the Library. 

Candidates for the Gilchrist Studentship for Women (of £100) must 
apply before February 28. Dr. J. S. Reid began his Advanced Lec- 
tures in Classics (** Roman Municipal Institutions?) on January 21. 
They are on Thursdays, at 4.30, at University College ; admission free. 
Three free lectures on ** The Spanish Drama” will be given at King's 
College by Dr. Fitzmaurice kelly, at 4. 30, on February 9 and 23 and 
March 9. Dr. Bridge will continue his lectures at the University, 
at 5, on February 12, March 5, and April 2 (** Composers of Classical 
Songs"). There is an excellent list of Extension Lectures for the Lent 
Term, all of which are now beginning or have begun. Five centres 
are arranging *‘ Short Courses." 

The Faculty of Economics have appointed Mr. Graham Wallas as 
their representative on the Senate, in the room of Mr. Mackinder, re- 
signed. ` 

The scheme for forming Gresham College into a University has been, 
after long years, resuscitated, reviving memories of ** The Gresham 
Scheme.” 

Candidates at Matriculation offering any language but Latin, Greek, 
French, or German must pay an additional fee and give six months’ 
notice. This seems reasonable in the case of Urdu or Persian, but 
totally unreasonable in the case of languages like Italian and Spanish, 
the study of which is not sufficiently encouraged as it is. 

Our Chancellor is to defray the cost of a picture of the University 
Buildings, to be placed at the head of a sheet almanac that is to be 
issued. 


OXFORD. 

Though two months have elapsed since my last letter on Decem- 
ber 1, there have only been eleven days out of the whole sixty-two 
during which the University has been keeping ** Full Term "—namely, 
the last five days of the Michaelmas term, 1908, and the first week ot 
Hilary term, 1909. The record of University history will therefore 
necessarily be comparatively brief, since five-sixths of the time was 
vacation. 
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The losses by death have been four, including one which was in- 
i advertently omitted in my December letter. They 
are as follows:—November 19, 1908, Rev. Dr. 
Jelf, Master of the Charterhouse, aged seventy-four ; 
December 14, 1908, C. G. Eden (late Demy, Magdalen), Senior 
Mathematical Master, Harrison College, Barbados, aged thirty-four ; 
Kev. C. B. Huleatt (Magdalen), killed in the Messina earthquake, 
aged forty-five; and the Rev. A. G. Butler, Fellow of Oriel, 1857, 
Tutor, 1885-95, and Honorary Fellow, aged seventy-seven. 


Deaths. 


The following letter deserves to be given verbatim :— 
Gift b ** Dear Mr. Vice-Chancellor, —I am handing over 
Dr. Arthur — as a free gift to the Ashmolean Museum the collec- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon Jewellery and other relics be- 
queathed to me by my father, Sir John Evans. With it is also a 
Comparative Series, illustrating the early Teutonic Art of the Con- 
tinent, including specimens of Scandinavian, Frankish, Lombard, and 
Gothic work. I venture to believe that some of the specimens of 
Anglo-Saxon Goldsmiths’ work will not be found unworthy to set beside 
King Alfred's Jewel. It is also my wish to provide a large exhibition 
case to hold the collection. —Believe me, yours very truly, 
$ “A. J. EvANs." 
In my December letter to The Journal of Education I made the 
obvious remark that ** as long as Dr. Evans was connected with Oxford 
his beneficent influence on the Ashmolean would not cease to be felt." 
I need not say that I had no idea that this forecast would receive such 
prompt and munificent confirmation. 


The proposal for reform of Congregation, which was explained in 
atorno my last letter, has been considered by the Council, 
Congregation. and they have decided to submit the same to Con- 
gregation in the form of a resolution which runs 
as follows : ** That it is desirable that Congregation should be limited 
to members of Convocation who hold or have held University or 
college appointments or are directly concerned with the studies, 
teaching, or administration of the University." The proposal has 
been much discussed in private, but the only criticism on the resolu- 
tion that has appeared in the Magazine is *'írom a correspondent "— 
i.c., anonymous, and is too violent in tone to be either helpful or 
persuasive. Anyhow, it seems likely that there will be strong opposi- 
tion, and naturally those threatened with disfranchisement will throw 
their whole force into the defence of their privileges. I write on the 
eve of the struggle, but your readers will know the result before your 
February issue appears. 


I regret that in my a of December [ ends to mention a 
remarkable special course of lectures arranged by 
OMIT. the Committee for Anthropology. The tendency 
of the Committees for these new ‘* Diploma” 
studies—to secure help from first-rate lecturers in the older schools, 
whose knowledge and research have made them familiar with this or 
that part of the special diploma study—is an admirable policy, and will 
greatly improve and stimulate the special branches. The latest and 
best illustration of this policy was the following course in Anthropology 
of six lectures announced and delivered last term. |. October 17, Dr. 
A. ]. Evans, on ** The European Diffusion of Primitive Pictography 
aod its bearings on the Origin of Script”; October 24, Dr. Andrew 
Lang, on ** Homer" ; October 31, Prof. Gilbert Murray, on ‘‘ The 
Early Greek Epic”; November 7, Mr. F. B. Jevons, on '* Greco- 
Roman Magic” ; November 14, Prof. J. L. Myres, on '* Herodotus ” ; 
November 21, Mr. W. Warde Fowler, on ‘‘ Lustratio.” It would be 
difficult to imagine a more attractive program or a **stronger cast." 
We are glad to be able to add that these lectures are to be printed in 
a single volume and will appear shortly. 


It is now generally known that the rumour which I mentioned in a 
previous letter was correct, and that the question of 
the University undertaking some sort of supervision 
of the women students, and of the arrangements 
made for their housing and instruction, has been 
fully considered by the Council. It is also known that the Council 
have taken the obviously sensible course of appointing a committee of 
inquiry ; and the committee have arranged to take evidence from the 
authorities of the ** College and Halls" where the students reside and 
also from the authorities which supervise the ‘‘ Home Students” 
who live in private houses in Oxford. The method of inquiry is by 
printed questions, circulated among those Masters of Arts or ladies 
who helpin the administration and are familiar with the various details 
of the work ; and this will be supplemented by oral evidence, given by 
those who are willing to offer it. The whole matter will doubtless 
take a considerable time, as the members of the Council are mostly busy 
men, and the work of the organization which deals with the students 
has immensely grown in the thirty years of its existence, so that 
there is a large and complex mass of details to master before the Com- 
mittee can prepare a well considered report to submit to Council, and 
still more before the mature, formulated proposals are presented to the 
University and embodied in a statute. 


The University 
and th 
Women Students. 


University legislation, like every other, may be divided into two classes 

—namely, what may be conveniently called ** Busi- 
Legislation. ness Statutes" and ** New Statutes." The former 
is concerned with finance and with the constant 
need for simplifying, consolidating, and harmonizing existing regula- 
tions or provisions ; and the latter dealing with the changes which new 
needs or conditions necessitate. The Gazette of January 19 furnishes 
good examples of both classes in the Agenda for January 26. Thus, 
under the head ‘‘ Business," one statute collects all the conditions of 
admission to examinations for B.A. and incorporates them into the 
existing statute defining the examinations. Another collects, simplifies, 
and improves the procedure of the University in regard to Readerships. 
A third deals with a small financial point concerning the Museum. A 
good example of the other class is a small but judicious proposal to 
enable the Committee for Economics to extend the subjects which they 
supervise so as to include associated branches of political science. 
There is no large question of general interest at present before the 
legislative body, but the ordinary Master of Arts, who freely criticizes 
the Council, has often very little idea of the trouble required to deal 
eflectively with the various and complex mass of details which Uni- 
versity government involves. 

The following announcements have been made :— 

Appointments.—Delegacies : Non-collegiate Delegacy—Master of 
Balliol; Lodging Houses Delegacy—Rector of Lincoln; Secondary 
Teachers’ Training Delegacy—J. V. Powell (Fellow of St. John’s). 
Other bodies : Craven Committee—Prof. G. Murray (St. John’s); Board 
for Election of Herbert Spencer Lectures— Prof. Stewart (Christ Church); 
Secretary of the Museum—H. Balfour, Curator of the Pitt-Rivers 
Collection (vive Prof. Miers); Taylorian Lecturer in Italian—C. F. 
Coscia, reappointed ; Somerville College Council—Prof. Gotch ; Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester — Governor, Prof. Somerville ; 
Keeper of Art Galleries—E. F. Bell, Fellow of Magdalen College ; 
Keeper of Antiquarium and Museum—D. G. Hogarth; Perpetual 
Visitor of Ashmolean— A. J. Evans. 

Honorary Degrees.—D.D., Ven. G. D. Halford (Keble), Bishop 
Elect of Rockhampton ; Rev. R. H. Whitcombe, Bishop Designate of 
Colchester. 

Professorships or Readerships.—P. Vinogradoff, Professor of Juris- 
prudence, re-elected for five years; Wilde Reader in Mental Philo- 
sophy—W. M. McDougall (Exeter), re-elected for five years. 

Postscript. —The debate on the resolution in favour of Reform of 
Congregation was held to-day in the theatre, nearly three hundred 
attending. The voting was: for the resolution, 132; against, 165; 
resolution lost by 33. The supporters were therelore to opponents 
exactly as 4: 5. An experienced member of Council remarked to me 
after the announcement of the votes : ** This will strengthen the case 
for a Commission." 


U 


CAMBRIDGE. 


No one can say that the October term was eventful. We matricu- 
lated rather more freshmen than ever before, but so 
far they have not greatly distinguished themselves. 
There were one or two inglorious ** rags," as they 
are called, of a mild type, in which the only new features were the inclu- 
sion of the residential part of the Backs in the program and the burn- 
ing of a haystack. For the last nobody has, so far, claimed credit. If 
the Grange Road area is to be permanently in the **rag " zone it is not 
unlikely that College authorities will be slightly more interested in 
discouraging these performances. The real College authorities are the 
tutors, the sure refuge of the undergraduate against discipline. If he 
is only careful to pay his bills, play football, or row pretty well, and be 
a generally good sort of fellow, most tutors will look the other way at 
suitable moments. So human are even our greatest. 
A Commission from the Board of Trade has investigated our water 
damòri supply. We drink water from several sources, and 
E some of these, it appears, are cond d. The 
Water Supply. ep M Cappeerss arg "mne : 
Town Council is, or has been, debating what line 
to take with the Water Company, whether to acquire the plant, and so 
forth, and look after our water itself or to bring pressure to bear on those 
concerned in order to reduce our risks. We have certainly these six 
or seven years had our share of epidemics—small-pox twice, scarlet 
fever from the dairy which supplies one of the colleges, diphtheria 
from a voluntary school, and, I think, one or two other things ; while 
from time to time our doctors have warned us to boil all the water we 
drink. Of course, most of us forget to do this. In any case, it seems 
a pity that the water and milk supplies of a University of three or four 
thousand students, men and women, should be so haphazard. It was 
proposed some years ago to inspect the milk supplies, but some of the 
colleges held out, and it is not done. i 
We had a number of lectures from eminent visitors last term, apart 
from the water investigators. Mr. R. H. Forster 
gave us a lecture, with very interesting slides, on 
the excavations at Corstopitum, an old Roman town 


Last Term. 


Lectures. 


, on the Tyne some miles above Newcastle, inviting us to come and dig 


with him next summer. Dr. von Lecoq filled an hour and a half with 
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a rapid summary of his discoveries at Turfan, in Turkestan, giving. at 
the same time, a series of most remarkable pictures of monasteries, 
towns, mountain passes, deserts, and natives, and of ancient architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, embroidery, and manuscripts—really one of 


the most amazing exhibitions we have had, at once for the richness of ' 


the discoveries made during the expedition and the unemphasized, but 
conspicuous, heroism which it took to make them. He has opened up 
new areas in language, art, and the history of religion. Mr. Haldane 
also came and explained what he thinks should be our part in his new 
army schemes. Women were not admitted. Mr. Lloyd George, it is 
said. is to be at the Union this term, but on the same conditions. 


The biennial election to the Council of the Senate resulted in the 
The usual way. The safe men were elected, as they 
always are. A sprinkling of professors, inevitable 
because statutory, prevents the Council from being 
wholly composed of the tutor and bursar class. Before the election, it 
was remarked with some interest that the so-called Liberal ticket was 
composed of names suggestive of caution, while the Tory nominees had 
a certain mild flavour of reform. 


Since Dr. Roberts, of Caius, suggested, as Vice-Chancellor, that we 
might reform ourselves without a Commission being 
appointed by Government for the purpose, three 
Committees have been at work. It is predicted 
that they will produce reports ere long *'which will not frighten 
moderate men of both parties" The relation of the colleges to the 
University is one point; and there I do not foresee much change. 
The colleges will remain, and, so long as they do, it is hard to see 
how, on the second point raised—viz., the expense of a University 
career—much can be etiected It might be desirable to abolish colleges 
—conceivably ; it probably would not. The club house of the greater 
and richer American Universities is a less wholesome system of associa- 
tion than our much criticized plan of colleges. Here at least men of 
different origin, faith, and wealth have a chance of knowing one 
another and educating one another. The colleges will stay. 

The scholarship question is the main one. It is pretty well known 
that two plans have been discussed for enabling colleges to turn their 
scholarship funds more effectively in the direction of the needy. 
* Needy,” by the way, is a very hard word to define. The main point is 
what pressure is to be, or can properly and wisely be, put on parents 
and guardians. Would it be better to limit scholarships to a low figure 
unless an authenticated claim for more money be made on the basis of 
need ; or, on the other hand, to suggest to well-to-do men that their 
sons and wards might be content to be honorary scholars? Joint 
action of both Universities will probably be required, and so far, it is 
whispered, the majority of Oxford colleges lean to one plan and the 
majority of ours to another. 


The new Chemical Laboratory is now in working order, and so is the 

highly scientific stack-room added to the University 
Expansion. Library. The latter will be supremely useful and 
as totally devoid of charm as any method of 
arranging books could be, short of putting them (as we do when we 
zo down for a Long Vacation’s reading) in Tate's cubic sugar-boxes. 
The Cavendish Laboratory has been extended, the new examination 
rooms are being roofed in, and foundations have been laid for the new 
buildings required for our School of Agriculture. 

Yes, we are all very energetic : building laboratories, crowding 
them with pupils, and the pupils with lectures and demonstrations, 
and tuition and supervision. Everything conceivable is being done 
for the great cause of our being, the undergraduate. Education is 
being peptonized in every direction. The question is asked: What is 
there left for men to do for themselves? Thirty years ago, moreover, 
sports took up less time; fewer men boated or played at ** things,” 
fewer looked on at the sports of others ; no one golfed and hardly any 
bicycled. Men walked a great deal more and, it is said, went in larger 
numbers to the services at King's, where, says the /audator temporis 
4cti to me, you don't see the men as you used to when he was young. 
Men did not walk alone ; when, he asks me, do they really meet one 
another now and talk as they used toon the long walks of those days? 
I do not quite know what to say to him, for I think, with many others, 
that, if we were content to let men do more for themselves, it might be 
better done. Has tuition—above all, has ‘‘ supervision,” 
new idol—really improved the quality of work done by men as shown 
in the examinations, or the quality of work done i»; men, our main 
concern? Iam told it has not at all in proportion to the amount of 
time and energy given to it, while it greatly lessens the spare hours 
and the spare strength (neither, as a rule, excessive) of the teachers — 
and on these depend the force and vitality and inspiration without 
which teaching is useless. 

The Classical Tripos allows a man of ideas more chance of ex- 
panding in directions of his choice now than it used to—if he dare 
take it, for he does so at his peril. So many special papers en- 
compass him, which '*cannot be safely neglected," that he has com- 
paratively little time actually to read the classics which he is supposed 
to be studying, to be ‘‘ reading." No; if he is to read the classics he 
won't have to be taking the Tripos : he had better wait till afterwards. 
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And the same sort of thing has, I fancy, to be said of other subjects. 
Over-teaching, over-lecturing, over-supervising, excessive athletics— 
these are the things that call for reform if we are to produce men 
rather than examination products, and I hear of no Commissions and 
no Committees for this. 


We are losing Prof. Adam Sedgwick and Mr. Harmer from our 

° Zoological School. They are both captured from 

Losses. us by London and the Government, who have 
chosen well, though not to our gain. 


Appointments. —]. E. Purvis, M.A. (St. John's), University Member 
of the Town Council; R. C. Punnett, M. A. (Caius), Demonstrator of 
Animal Morphology; F. H. Potts, M.A. (Trinity Hall), Demon- 
strator of Comparative Anatomy ; T. R. Elliott, M. A., M.D. (Trinity), 
Fellow of Clare College; G. H. Clayton, B. A. (Pembroke), Fellow 
of Peterhouse ; W. L. Balls, B. A. (St, John's), and J. A. Crowther, 
B.A. (St. John's), Fellows of St. John's College; A. Wood, B.A. 
(Emmanuel) Demonstrator of Experimental Physics; W. H. S. 
Jones, M.A. (Selwyn), Fellow of St. Catharine’s; F. Madan, M.A. 
‘Senior Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian), Sandars Reader in Biblio- 
graphy ; E. J. Worman, M.A. (Christ's), Curator in Oriental Litera- 
ture; W. E. Dixon, M.A. (Downing), University Lecturer in 
Pharmacology ; J. S. Gardiner, M.A. (Caius), University Lecturer in 
Zoology; H. B. Fantham, D.Sc. (London), Assistant to the Quick 
Professor of Biology ; W. F. Swords, B.A., LL.B. (St. John's), Mac- 
mahon I.aw Studentship, St. John’s. 


WALES. 


The Lord Mayor of Cardiff has postponed, indefinitely, the Confer- 
The Cardiff ence which he had convened to discuss the creation 
Conference. of a National Council of Education and the ap- 

pointment of a Welsh Minister. This step has 
been rendered necessary by the strong opposition of the Welsh Bishops 
and of many of the Conservative leaders to both these proposals. For 
example, the Bishop of St. David's states that, ‘‘in the light of the 
experience of the last six years, it is impossible to regard the establish- 
ment of the proposed Council as a step calculated to remove from the 
administration of elementary education the mischief of political bias." 
In the sphere of secondary education his Lordship believes that ** the 
constitution of the Central Welsh Board, which is happily free from 
litical partisanship, is much better suited to the requirements of 
intermediate education in Wales than the constitution proposed for the 
Council in Mr. Birrell’s Bill would have been." And, as these views are 
shared by the majority of Churchmen and Conservatives, it is improb- 
able that any further steps will be taken in reference to this Council for 
some time. The whole question of education just now is unfortunately 
in too controversial a stage to allow all parties and creeds to unite 
for any cominon purpose. 


The two counties of Carnarvon and ‘Denbigh are already giving 
New practical effect to the policy adopted by the Welsh 
Schools. authorities of putting down a Council school in all 
single-school areas where there exists a strong 
enough demand for one. The large share of the McKenna grant which 
came to Wales has rendered the task of some of the counties, especially 
Denbighshire, comparatively easy, and in the above counties five new 
schools have already been opened. The strain on the local resources 
is not great, as a large proportion of the cost will be borne by the 
county. In many parishes there will, therefore, be two schools— 
a provided and a non-provided one—in competition for pupils, and no 
doubt the result will be that in many cases the Charch of England 
school will have to be closed. The Chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, however, declares that the only motive which led them to open 
these schools is the desire for educational efficiency and that they have 
no animosity towards the denominational schools. There are 514 
single-school areas in Wales, 314 of which are served by non-provided 
schools. 


The Swansea Town Council have resolved to hold a special meeting 
to discuss further the question of the provision of a 
new Training College for Women in the Borough. 
The original estimate of the cost was £72,000, but 
the Board of Education state that Z 40,000 would be ample for a building 
capable of accommodating the number of students contemplated. The 
discrepancy between these figures has encouraged the opponents of the 
whole scheme to make a determined effort to wreck it altogether. They 
urge that it is not the duty of a single Local Authority to provide facili- 
ties for training teachers for the community at large. Further, they 
contest strongly the statements of the friends of the College that it 
will be self-supporting and require no help from the local rates. Mean- 
while, Glamorgan and Monmouth have taken the initial steps towards 
the erection of two new training colleges for men and women. 


Several of the Welsh counties have asked the Board of Education to 
revise their county schemes for the administration 
of the intermediate schools. The new scheme for 
Flintshire is nearly ready, Breconshire has received 
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its new scheme, and Cardiganshire and the borough of Swansea are 
taking steps to get theirs changed. 

We regret to have to record the death of Mr. N. John, B. A., Head 
Master of Brecon Intermediate School. He was appointed Head 
Master of this school on its foundation in 1896. Mr. R. Ivor Jones, B.A., 
assistant master at Newport Intermediate School, has been appointed 
Head Master of Newtown County School. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Regulations for the degree of M.A. at Edinburgh University, 

eAlabaren which have been framed by the Senate under the 
M.A. Degree: powers conferred by the new Arts Ordinance, were 
discussed at a prolonged meeting of the Edinburgh 
General Council on January 12. The Senate's proposals give an ex- 
ceedingly wide choice of subjects to the student in framing his curri- 
culum. The only restrictions are (a) that every curriculum must include 
subjects taken from at least three out of the four wide departments of 
study, viz., Language and Literature, Mental Philosophy, Science, and 
History and Law, and (^) that the curriculum must have the approval 
of the advisers of studies. The value of the degree will thus depend 
entirely on the action taken by the advisers. The groups of subjects 
in which Honours may be taken are much the same as those which were 
recognized under the old Ordinance. The Modern Language group is 
extended, the Semitic Languages group is dropped, British. History is 
to be taken with English, not as an Honours, but as an ordinary sub- 
ject, and the Economics group no longer includes Moral Philosophy or 
History. 

The discussion at the General Council meeting was lively, and even 
heated, and members of Senate took a leading part in defending their 
recommendations, which were criticized by the Business Committee of 
the Council, on the ground that they gave too little encouragement to 
the five-subject degree and the so-called '*intensive"' study (z.e. the 
study of each of two subjects in two successive years), which had been 
urged as one of the main grounds for a change in the regulations. Un- 
doubtedly the five-subject degree, which was first suggested at Edin- 
burgh, was one of the main ideals held out by Edinburgh University in 
the conferences which resulted in the passing of the Ordinance ; but, to 
the astonishment of every one, this ideal was vigorously repudiated by 
some of the members of Senate who spoke in the discussion, and in the 
other Universities there is much perplexity as to the reasons which have 
led to this change of views. Unfortunately the only explanation 
that suggests itself is that the Edinburgh Senate desires to attract 
students at any cost. Probably this is untrue ; but it is much to be 
regretted that the Edinburgh proposals should give colour to it, 
and Prof. Chrystal's remark about the ** three thousand young China- 
men studying in Japan,” who might be attracted if the degree curricula 
were elastic enough, will be regarded by many people as ‘“‘ giving 
away” the whole scheme. Prof. Chrystal contended that ** the object 
of the ordinance was freedom, and not a doctrinaire compulsion of the 
student to take his degree in the way that somebody else thought fit." 
This is surely misleading ; the real object of the ordinance was to give 
freedom to the University to make its own regulations for the degree, 
not necessarily freedom to the student to take his degree in any way 
he likes. Principal Laurie (of the Heriot-Watt College) pointed out 
that some of the curricula possible under the regulations were so bad 
that no University was justified in accepting them for a degree, and 
that the acceptance of such curricula would mean **the worst degree 
existing in Europe to-day." The General Council, however, by 
majorities rejected the various sections of its Business Committee's 
report, and adopted a resolution approving generally of the regulations 
on the understanding that they are tentative and subject to reconsidera- 
tion after sufficient experience has been gained of their working as 
shown by the reports of the official advisers, which are to be communi- 
cated to the Council. It is to be hoped that the students will accept 
the guidance of their advisers, and will not be tempted to identify their 
educational needs with those of hypothetical Chinamen. 


Mr. John Duncan Mackie, B.A., Jesus College, Oxford, has been 
appointed Lecturer in Modern History at St. An- 
drews University, in succession to Prof. [ames 
Mackinnon. Mr. George Macdonald, LL.D., of 
the Scotch Education Department, has been appointed Dalrymple 
Lecturer in Archzeology at Glasgow University for the present year. 
He is giving a course of lectures on ‘‘ British Historical Medals of the 
Tudor and Stuart periods." Mr. Cecil H. Desch, D.Sc. London, 
Ph.D. Würzburg, has been appointed Graham Young Lecturer in 
Metallurgical Chemistry at Glasgow University. Lord Curzon, Rector 
of Glasgow University, has appointed Sir John Ure Primrose, Bart., 
as his assessor on the University Court, and Mr. Asquith, Kector of 
Aberdcen Universitv, has appointed Sir John Fleming as his assessor 
on the Aberdeen Court. Glasgow University Court has appointed 
Captain H. G. Lyons, D.Sc., F.R.S., late Director-General of the 
Survey Department in Egypt, to be Lecturer in Geography at Glas- 
gow University. Mr. Frederic J. Tanquerey, L. es L., B.Sc., 
Assistant Lecturer in French at the Victoria University of Manchester, 
has been appointed Lecturer in French at University College, Dundee. 


Appointments. 


Much discussion has taken place regarding the curriculum for 
Training students in training, to which reference was made 
Courses. here in December (Vol. XL., page 826). The Glas- 

gow Provincial Committee opposed the original 
scheme on the grounds (1) that too many University classes were 
allowed in the first two years, and (2) that all students, whether or 
not they attended the University, were required to take a course in 
theory of education at the training college in their second year. It 
was contended by the Glasgow Committee that the allowance of two 


* University classes a year in the first two years of training was an in- 


ducement to students to attempt to combine a three years’ course 
for a University degree with their course of professional training. This 
would probably make it impossible for students to profit sufficiently 
either from their professional or from their University work. It was 
also maintained that it would be better for the University students to 
take the University class of education, as they do at present, than 
to take the Training College course in that subject. The Educational 
Institute is afraid that the new proposals, in so far as they tend to 
require a four years’, instead of a three years’, course for the M.A. 
degree will reduce the number of students who take the degree, and 
the Institute therefore prefers that the present arrangements should, on 
the whole, continue. The Education Department seems determined 
to insist that the main part of the professional training shall be com- 
pleted in two years, and that all students shall study education (as 
a part of that training) at the Training College. Meanwhile, it is 
proposed that the Provincial Committees should agree as to theamount 
of professional training (including theory of education) which shall be 
given, and that the main part of the training shall be completed, in 
the case of all students, in two years, while it should be left to each 
Provincial Committee to determine the amount of University work which 
its students shall be allowed to take. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this proposal will be accepted by all the Committees, as it will 
involve a consklerable increase in the teaching staff as well as 
other serious difficulties in centres where the number of students is 
very large. 


The new Edinburgh College of Art, the buildings of which are to 
cost £78,000, has been partially opened, under the 
directorship of Mr. Morley Fletcher. The number 
of students is 710, of whom 260 are women. 

The School Boards have now under consideration the problem of 
applying the optional clauses of the new Education Act as regards such 
matters as compulsory attendance at continuation schools, supply of 
school books, the feeding of school children, medical inspection, employ- 
ment agencies, dealing with neglectful parents, &c. The Education 
Department has issued a'circular drawing attention to these matters. 
and it will be interesting to see in what way the School Boards exercise 
the new powers that have been given to them. 

The late Mr. Thomas McKie, LL.D., has bequeathed to Edinburgh 
University the residue of his estate, subject to the life-rent of his widow, 
for the purpose of developing and encouraging (1) scientific, medical, 
and surgical research, (2) the teaching and study of English language 
and literature, and (3) the teaching and study of modern languages in 
the University. The Combe Trustees have made a further grant of 
4400 to Edinburgh University for the purchase of apparatus in con- 
nexion with the Lectureship in Psychology. The Celtic Library of 
the late Mr. Macbain, of Inverness, has been presented to the Glasgow 
University Library by an anonymous donor. 


Varia. 


IRELAND. 


Whatever may be the drawbacks to residence in Ireland, it may be 


The New fairly claimed that life is never quite dull amongst 
Universities : us; we have always, if not a grievance, at least 
ni era of some subject of controversy to season existence and 


exercise our wits and keep us in that attitude of 
expectancy which is engendered by the constant possibility of new 
developments ; and even questions which in other lands are confined 
to educational and academic circles here link themselves with current 
(and often apparently remote) interests and come forth to claim the 
attention of the man in the street. At present the prevailing topic, 
one which is calling forth lively discussion in public and in private, is 
the status of modern Irish in the new National University. During 
the month the municipal bodies and District Councils have continued 
to draw up strongly worded resolutions in favour of making Irish 
a compulsory subject for entrance, and large public meetings have 
been held at Galway, Limerick, Cork, Castlebar, and Sligo to forward 
the same cause. At Limerick one of the most vigorous speakers was 
the Hon. William Gibson, who spoke both in Irish and English, and 
urged on the County Councils the policy of refusing to strike a rate or 
vote money for scholarships in the new University unless their demand 
should be complied with—a policy which some of those bodies have 
already adopted. The Dublin Corporation held a meeting on 
January 20 to consider the question; the attendance was not very 
large. but the supporters of Gaelic (some of whom spoke in that 
(Continued on page X30.) 
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Education. 
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language) had it all their own way, and passed a resolution in favour 
of compulsory Irish, with one dissentient. It is true that in many 
cases these resolutions are passed by persons who are ill qualified to 
decide on the educational aspects of the question; whose knowledge 
of the Irish language is often doubtful, of the subjects which compete 
with it in University curricula perhaps more than doubtful. But their 
action is none the less significant as showing the trend of popular 
opinion throughout the country. 

Meantime, the pronouncement of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, 
which had been eagerly looked for, has come at last. The Episcopal 
Standing Committee met on January 19, Cardinal Logue and the 
Archbishops of Cashel and Dublin being present, and drew up a state- 
ment setting forth, in the first place, the necessity of providing for 
religious instruction and worship in the National University, and, in 
the second, deprecating compulsory. Gaelic as likely to be not only 
a hindrance to the language movement (with which they profess 
sympathy) but as tending to drive away students who might otherwise 
enter. 

It does not at present seem as if the statement of the Hierarchy were 


likely to effect any change in the popular demand. The Gaelic League, 


is, of course, officially committed to the compulsory policy, and there 
is no doubt that their Executive Committee represents the convictions 
of the overwhelming majority of Gaelic Leaguers. Nor should it be 
forgotten that, democratic as the League essentially is, there are some 
among its officials who are most eager on this question, such as Dr. 
Hyde, Mr. MacNeill, Dr. Henry, Miss Hayden and others, whose 
attainments and educational experience give their opinion weight. The 
only dissentient on the Executive Committee is Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn, M.P., who, it is rumoured, is about to resign his seat in 
consequence of the pressure of Parliamentary duties. The demand 
for compulsory Gaelic is strongly upheld by the /rish Nation (hitherto 
known as the Peasant) and Sinn Féin, the two most ably edited and 
most influential weeklies in the country, which have always occupied 
an independent standpoint with regard to politics, and have consistently 
opposed clerical control in national education. These papers desire a 
University which shall be national in the broadest sense and shall also 
be democratic, offering facilities and welcome to the poor man’s son no 
less than to the rich man’s, and looking for their future students in the 
first place to the elementary schools; and they see in compulsory 
Gaelic a step towards this end. 

The Jrish Nation (which, before the passing of the Universities 
Acts, constantly urged the foundation of a people s University, depend- 
ing on popular initiative and support and conducted on popular lines) 
published a short time since a leader pointing out that on the decision 
of the Gaelic question turned the future career of the University, either 
as a national institution or a ** West British” one; that, should com- 
pulsory Gaelic be ruled out, the heads of the Church would no doubt 
seek to capture the new foundation for their own purposes as a substi- 
tute for Oxford and Cambridge in the education of English Catholics, 
and that thus it would be diverted from its true end, as a democratic 
and national (#.¢., Irish) University, and become instead a ** West 
British " and an exclusively Catholic one. 

It is apparent to any observer who follows with interest the various 
movements which are stirring Ireland to-day and seeks to acquaint 
himself with more than one side of the parties and opinions in conflict, 
that the real question at issue is something more and something deeper 
than the mere educational value of the Gaelic tongue or its place in 
academic studies. Like all typical Irish problems, it involves a great 
deal more than is expressed in the terms of the setting. 

The Council of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce approached the 
University Commission at the close of last month with a view towards 
the establishment of a Chair of Commerce in the National University ; 
and received assurance that the Commissioners were already seeking 
information relative to such a step from the new Universities of England 
and the London School of Economics. The Belfast Chamber of Com- 
merce have likewise sent a deputation to the Belfast Commissioners with 
a similar object in view. The establishment of such a Chair in Dublin 
may, perhaps, do something to counteract the tendency— prevalent 
through the country outside Belfast—to regard a business career as 
derogatory and to look upon the University as a training school for a 
** profession " or one of the services—a view which has contributed in 
the past to make University education in Ireland an important factor in 
swelling emigration from the middle classes. It isto be hoped that a 
Chair of Agriculture may also be established in Dublin. 

A meeting of Convocation of the Royal University was summoned 
for January 19, but proved to some extent abortive, as a quorum did 
not turn up. There was, however, some discussion, including a 
vigorous speech from Mr. Frank Hugh O'Donnell, in which he dealt, 
besides other matters, with the ineffective representation of graduates 
in the governing body of the National University and the prepon- 
derating influence of Crown nominees. The same topic is discussed 
at length in the January number of the University Graduate, an organ 
recently established, which is conducted by a committee of members 
of Convocation and voices the opinions of a certain section of them— 
chiefly in the North. This journal—which cannot be accused of 
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Prof. Meiklejohn’s Series. 


Messrs. MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN 


beg to announce that they . 
are about to issue . . . . 


A SERIES OF 


PHYSICAL WALL-MAPS 
IN CONTOUR RELIEF. 


SG cg Ø 


These Maps have been prepared 
ON NEW AND INGENIOUS LINES, 


and they present the physical features of a 
country in a simple manner 


WHICH APPEALS STRONGLY TO THE EYE. 


8S gd Ø 


The first Map of the Series, viz., 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


will be ready on February 6th, 1909, 


and it will be followed at short intervals by 


EUROPE, 
AUSTRALIA, 

ASIA, 

AFRICA, 

NORTH AMERICA, 


and others to be announced later. 


The Map of SOUTH AMERICA is well mounted on linen, 
strongly bound with metal edges, and eyeleted at each 
corner. Size 33 in. by a5 in. Price GS. net. 


MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN 
11 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, [E.C. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S LIST 


BLACKIES LONGER BLACKIE’S LITTLE 
FRENCH TEXTS. FRENCH CLASSICS. 


FROM MODERN AUTHORS. '! The idea is an excellent one, and admirably carried out."—Prof. Saintsbury. 

Panen inene: iCloth fimo ad BOE Cater tA considerable boon to teachers and taught.”—8pectator. 
Ducstionnaire a List of Useful Phrases aid Vocabulacy: This Series, which is produced under the most competent 
' i ` | editorship, embraces all classes of French Literature— 
The following Volumes are now ready :— | Travels, Stories of Adventure, Scenes of Domestic Life, 
| Essays, Letters, Poetry, and Drama— so graduated in difficulty 
Deslys.-Le Zouave and La Montre de Gortrude. and so varied in matter as to be suitable for boys and girls of all ages. 
Chateaubriand.—Le Dernier Abencérage. Many Authors hitherto unobtainable in a suitable form for class 
Moreau.— Contes à ma Sœur. reading are represented, as, for example, Bossuet, Balzac, Stendhal, 

About.—Le Roi des Montagnes. Rousseau, and Pascal. 
Féval.—Le Docteur Boussoau. |. The Volumes have already found their way into constant use in 
Laboulaye.—Yvon et Finotto. most of the leading schools in this country, and Examining Bodies, 
: both at home and in the Colonies, are prescribing the books for study 
To be followed shortly by :— , during the coming year. 
Baudelaire.—Le Scarabée d'Or. | COMPLETE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


Féval.—Anne des Iles. | Price 4d. or 6d. each book. 


SMALLER GERMAN ENGLISH 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. POETRY 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


CLASSICS. 


Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. Cloth Bd. Cloth, 1s. 
The favourite English Poets f ; Sagi 
CHAUCUR io BUNTEN ae Selections from the principal German Selected by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A., of 
BROWNING. Authors in both Poetry and Prose. Christ's Hospital. 


A NEW BOOK OF PATRIOTIC VERSE FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 
R. P. SCOTT, LL.D., and K. T. WALLAS. 
In Two Books. Each Is. 6d. net. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


A collection of English Verse, much of it contemporary, designed to illustrate the extended conception of patriotism that is 
developing in the national literature, both in the mother-country and in her scattered family of young nations. 
The poems have been grouped according to their subject :— 
Book iI.—Echoes from History—Britain Overseas—The Sea—The Changing Year. 
Book il.—The English Countryside—Home—Exile—Compatriots—The Call to Serve— 
The Call to Happiness. 
N.B.—Each book ts complete in itself and may be used separately. 


*." Also a piece anes Edition in one Volume, beautifully bound in cloth, 
extra gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 


; G EOG RAP H Y. JUST PUBLISHED. 
STRUCTURAL — PHYSICAL — COMPARATIVE. | INTRODUCTION TO THE 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR SENIOR STUDENTS. | NA TURAL HISTORY OF 
By J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in Glasgow LA NGUA GE. 


UN CERY By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), Pro- 
With an entirely new series of 22 Coloured Maps. fessor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. 
, Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. net. 
The main purpose of this book is to put before the student “the | : 1 
most important facts concerning the Structural Geography of the A new Treatise which gathers together the results of the great 
Earth and the evolution of our present continents from older lands," | &mount of philological work that the last quarter of a century has 
| produced. It is intended to fulfil to-day the purpose which was 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. Price 6s. net. served in its time by Max Müller's “ Science of Language.” 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased to send full Lists of Books suitable for Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, 1909, post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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wanting in force and directness, whatever may be thought of the taste 
of some of its utterances—points out that, owing to pecuniary qualifi- 
cations and other disabilities, membership of Convocation is confined 
_ to about goo out of a total of some 7,000 graduates of the Royal 
University, and all real power lies with the Crown nominees of the 
Senate. In the constitution of the new National University it sees 
the direct outcome of Crown patronage in league with clerical 
influence, culminating in the appointment of Archbishop Walsh as 
Chancellor, and having as its aim the institution of a system of 
Separatist and clerically controlled education which, by keeping 
Irishmen divided on religious grounds, will sap national individuality 
and help to keep the country subservient to English administration— 
in fact, ** kill Home Rule.” Whatever opinion may be formed as to 
the truth of these allegations, it is significant to find a journal which 
has no sympathy whatever with the language movement, and stands 
in other important respects wholly aloof from Sinn Féin and the 
/rish Nation (which are edited by Catholics and find most, though not 
all, of their contributors and readers among Catholics), so far in agree- 
ment with those papers. The University Graduate also attacks those 
Irish people who send their sons to the English schools and Uni- 
versities, and denounces the practice of filling Public Examination 
Boards with examiners from Oxford and Cambridge. 


The lectures on ‘‘Journalism,” instituted at the beginning of the 
Trinity current session in Trinity College, have excited 
College. much interest—notably those by Mr. A. B. Walkley, 

on ‘* Dramatic Criticism " and by Mr. H. W. Mas- 
singham, of the Va/zon, on ** The Duty of the Press to the People,” at 
the latter of which the Chief Secretary made an interesting speech. 


The Dublin and Central Irish Branch of the Teachers’ Guild sent 
Secondary in recently a memorial to the Intermediate Board 
Education. dealing with the proposed inspectorships, and sug- 

gesting that their duties should include the state of 
school premises, the organization of school work and time-tables, the 
qualifications and salaries of teachers, and the methods of teaching, the 
last to be tested by practical and oral examination ; and that the pre- 
sent system of examination should be continued until the system of in- 
spection had established itself and won the confidence of the school 
world and the public. The memorial further deals with the proposed 
alteration of Rule 14 (7) whereby scholars are prevented from entering 
twice in the same grade—a change which excited much protest last year 
and was subsequently postponed, but not cancelled, by the Board —and 
asks that at least no final decision should be made without consulting 
the representative Committee of Heads of Irish Schools. 

The subject of the relations between commercial and secondary 
education came up at a lecture delivered in Dublin on January 13, 
under the auspices of the Bankérs’ Institute, by Prof. Bowley, M.A., 
of the London School of Economics. The vote of thanks was moved 
by the managing director of one of the most important companies in 
Belfast, who vigorously assailed the present system of secondary educa- 
tion in Ireland as wholly out of touch with the needs of commercial 
life. According to this speaker, the Belfast Chamber of Commerce 
took up the matter some eighteen months ago, and laid their views 
before the Intermediate Board, pointing out some alterations, not too 
radical in character, whereby the present literary course could be 
adapted to the requirements of commercial education, but elicited only 
the reply that the Board had nothing to do with commercial education, 
which belonged to the work of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction (!). 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winners of the November Translation Prize are B. 
Steel, Esq., St. Peter Symonds' School, Winchester; and 
H. A. Clay, Esq., County Education Office, Winchester. 

One of the winners of the Translation Prize for December 
is Miss Montizambert, The Orchard House, Maynooth, Co. 
Kildare. 


Le néant, le néant intérieur, voilà ce qui explique le voyage de 
M. Le Conte de l'Isle aux Indes. Il y est allé conduit par l'instinct 
éveillé de la peinture et en passant par les ateliers ; mais ce qui l'y a 
entrainé plus fort que la peinture elle-même, c'est le néant qui est en 
lui et qui lui faisait trouver sa vraie place dans le pays de l'anéantisme 
universel. 

M. Le Conte de l'Isle appartient aux sceptiques du XIXe siecle. 
C'est un Chrétien qui croit que le Christianisme, comme le polythéisme, 
est une religion flambée. Et il n'est pas davantage comme philosophe 
que comme Chrétien. Il a traversé des doctrines, mais il n'a foi en 
rien, pas méme dans l'erreur. Egalement mythologue antique et 
mystagogue indien, il va des sveltes symboles de la Gréce au vaste 
symbolisme lourd et confus de l'Inde, et pour les mémes raisons : affaire 
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" THE TEACHING OF HISTORY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Board of Education Circular No. 599. 


‘*The pupils should be carefully trained to under- 
stand the chronological sequence of events." 


THE “ BRITANNIC” HISTORICAL CEOCRAPHY BOOKS, 


Correlating History, Geography, and Map Drawing. In Two Parts. 

Part I. From the Roman Invasion, B.C. 55, to the Wars of the Roses, A.D. 1485. 

Part II. From tbe Tudors, A.D. 1485, to the Crimean War, A.D. 1856. 
Parts I. and II., per doz., net, 38. Single copies, post free, 4d. 


THE **SUGGESTIONS" HISTORICAL DRAWING CARDS. 


Four Sets of 24 Cards in Cloth Case. Each Card contains several Draw- 
ings done in a style suitable for copying by children, illustrating Costumes, 
eapons, Buildings, Furniture, &c., &c. Periods illustrated :— 


Set A. Ancient Britons to Anglo-Saxons. | Set ©. Tudors to Hanoverians. 
Set B. Normans to Tudors. Set D. European History. 
Price, per Set, 1s. 6d. 


Specimen Cards and Pages of above, together with illustrated Catalogue, 
giving detailed lists of contents, sent post free on application. 


CHARLES & DIBLE, 10 Paternoster Square, LONDON, E.C. 


SECOND-HAND ‘BOOKS AT HALF PRICES! 


New Books at 25 per cent. Discount! 


Books for all Examinations (Elementary and Advanced); all Subjects supplied. 
State Wants. Send for Catalogues. Books sent on approval. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


W. & G. POYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


When requiring New or Second-hand Books write us. Books stocked 
in all subjects. Books sent abroad in tin-lined cases. 


We export Books to several Colonial Colleges and Institutions. 
Write for terms. 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, 
Cambridge, England. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solictted. 


Address — 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 
eee 


ESSAYS, MOCK ESSAYS, ano 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


Reprinted from “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.” 


This volume includes contributions by Jane Barlow; Sophie Bryant; 
Mary Blizabeth Christie; Hon. Mrs. Lionel A. Tollemache; 
Sybil Wilbraham ; B. E. B.; George E. Dartnell; Dean e 
C. Lawrence Ford; J. W. Longsdon ; BH. D. A. Morshead; Mar d 
Pattison; Francis Storr; Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache ; ¿an f 
Professor James Ward, and contains Character Sketches 0 
Jowett, Tom Hughes and the Arnolds, Lord Houghton. 
Professor Freeman, C. S. Calverley, &c. 


“ There is not one of the pieces in the book that is dull."— The Scotsman. 


London : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.G. 
Pala E odii a dus OB MU NTA ABER SERA AERE 


CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper cover. 


GERMAN DECLENSIONS AND 
CONJUGATIONS. 


By Help of Reason and Rhyme. 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., Occasional Inspector to Board of Education 
Scotch Board of Education, and Central Welsh Board; Examiner to Oxford an 
Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge higher Locals, Scotch Board of Education, 
Civil Service Commission, University of London, &c., &c. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Price Sixpence net. 
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LANDS BEYOND THE CHANNEL. Form- 


ing Book II. of Mackinder's Elementary Studies in Geography. By: 


H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., Reader in Geography in the University of 
London. Large crown 8vo, 18. 9d. With numerous Coloured Maps 
and Illustrations. 

Professor LY DE, University College, London 
on Europe for School use that [ have ever seen ; i 
for the training of a child's outlook faculty.” 
Book I.—OUR OWN ISLANDS. 

in Two Parts, each 18. 3d. 


A RATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By Ernest 
YOUNG, B.Sc., Head Master of the Lower School of John Lyon, 
Harrow. In Three Parts, with numerous Maps and Diagrams. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 

“The book will do much to produce a greatly needed revolution in the method 
of teaching geography. It meets the Board of Education's Syllabus in geography 
for second schools, Whoever has to give a lesson in geography will find it of 
service, It is full of bints and new ideas. "—Schooimaster. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF COM- 
PARATIVE QEOGRAPHY. By P. H. L'ESTRANGE, B.A., 
Assıstant Master at Malvern College. With 177 Illustrations and 
172 Maps and Diagrams in Colour. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 
4to, 68. net. Also in Two Volumes :—(I.) The Text, with Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. net: (II.) The Maps and Diagrams, with Index, 3s. 6d. net. 

In use at Charterhouse, Rugby, Marlborough, Malvern, Repton, 

Blundell's (Tiverton), Felsted, and other Public Schools, and at 

many Secondary Schools and Pupil-Teachers' Centres. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF COMPARATIVE 


GEOGRAPHY. Being Course A (Text only) of the “ Progressive 
e Course.” By P.H. L'ESTRANGE, B.A. Demy 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 
“We can heartily recommend it, both as an excellent class-book and as a mine of 
suggestion to the teacher. The most attractive text-book we have seen."— The 
Geographical Teacher. 


APPLIED GEOGRAPHY. By J. Scorr KeLrir, 
LL.D. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. A 
“A sound and interesting introduction in a small compass to the leading principles 
of buman geography. — The Geographical Teacher. 


says :—'' Infinitely the best book 
cannot imagine anything better 


Third Edition. Price 2s. 6d., or 


t 
| 


| 


PHILIPS’ NEW GEOGRAPHICAL : PICTURES. 


SERIES I. 


LAND FORMS: CLIMATE AND VEGE- 
TATION. A Series of 24 Pictures on 20 Plates, enlarged from 
Photographs direct from Nature, illustrating Geographical Features, 
with Notes and Questions. Edited by P. H. L'ESTRANGE, B.A., 
Author of ‘'A Progressive Course of Comparative Geography." Size 
24 in. by 20 in. Price 1s, 3d. each net; the Set complete in Case, 
21s. net. d 

Prospectus with full List on application. 


SIMPLE COURSE OF WEIGHING. AND 
MEASURING, inciuding the Metric System. 
To assist the student in applying the rules of Arithmetic and Men- 
suration to the needs of everyday life. By H. J. AsHTON, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. : 

** In every way a splendid little book. Its scope is wide, and the illustrations are 
numerous and belpful."— The Schoolmaster. 


CONSTRUCTIONS IN PRACTICAL GE- 
OMETRY. Intended for Candidates in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge School Examinations, Scottish Leaving Certificate, and Army 
Qualifying Examinations. By H. F. WESTLAKE, B.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master, Lancing College. Crown 8vo, 1s. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. A Systematic 


Course for Engineering Students and Candidates for Army Examin- 
ations. By T. A. V. FORD, Assistant Master at Haileybury College. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PHILIPS' CLEAR PRINT 19-inch GLOBE 
(Political) A new Globe, entirely of English manufacture. 
Unrivalled for Class Demonstration. 


Globes for Pupils' use in following a Class Demonstration : 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR GLOBE (6 inches). 


58. net; or 


PHILIPS’ GRAPHIC GLOBE (4 inches). 


is. 6d. net. 


Descriptive Prospectuses of any of the above, and Catalogue of Educational Publications, also new Special List entitled '' Aids for the Teaching 
of Geography according to Modern Methods," may be had post free on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 94. 


YMNASTIC, GAMES, AND 
SPORTS MISTRESSES. — LIVERPOOL 
GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE. — died 
trained Teachers disengaged and qualified to teac 
Drilling and Gymnastics (Swedish and British systems), 
Fencing, Swimming, Dancing, Horse-riding, Cricket 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Tennis, Badminton, Remedial 
Exercises and Massage, Sick-nursing, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. Apply — PRINCIPAL, 171 Bedford Street, Physics, 
Liverpool 


mends highly qualified 


Hons. L, 
Mathematics, 


(2) 


z trained. (3) B.A. 
also Classics, 


French ; trained. 


(^ AMES AND GYMNASTIC MIS. 


TRESSES with exceptional qualifications can 
be obtained on application to A. ALEXANDER, Prin- 
apal, Physical Training College, Southport. 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS 


requires Post after Easter in a School. One 
year's experience. N.F.U. Higher Cert'ficate ; Ablett's 
Drawing ; Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate. 
—N.S., Assaye, Southbourne, Hants. 


ADY desires Post as HOUSE 

MISTRESS or MATRON. Two years’ 

ial dates at the Clifton High School Boarding House. 
—Mrs. Lomas, 2 Cecil Road, Clifton. Bristol. 


Physics, Logic. 


German. (2) 


trained. 


Ltd., 


HE ASSOCIATION 
VERSITY WOMEN TEACHERS recom- 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


with University distinctions (Degree or equivalent), 
some with good experience. 
Open to Engagements :— 


Natural Sciences and Mathematics : (1) B.Sc. Lond., 
uer s also Physics, 
.Sc 


Nature Study, Chemistry, Geology, Geography, 
foe 
o 


Classics: B.A. Lond.; also Mathematics, English, 
elementary French, German, Botany. 


Modern Languages: M.A. Ireland, English, French 
(acquired abroad), German, Latin, 


English and History: (1) M.A. St. Andrew, Hons. IL, 
Moral Philosophy; also English (Anglo-Saxon), 
Botany, elementary Latin, Arithmetic, Geography, 

.A. Lond. ; 

French, Classics, Mathematics ; /»arned. 

Leeds, Hon. I., English; also History, Latin, 

French ; trained. (4) B.A. Lond., Latin, English, 

French, Botany, elementary Mathematics, Singing; 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


Mechanics 
nd., Geography specialist ; 
Englib, History, 


32 Fleet Street, London. 


YMNASTIC and GAMES MIS- 


TRESS desires an Appointment. Fully trained. 
Certificates Hygiene, Physiology, First Aid, Swim- 
ming, Dancing, Needlework, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Badminton. Address— V., Well Park Exeter. 


OF UNI- 


ADY requires Post as HOUSE- 


MISTRESS of Boarding House or Hostel, in 
connexion with good School or College. Trained, 
Certificated, Registered Column B. Experienced in 
education and in household management. Has lived 
abroad. Highest references. Address—X., Sbarrow 
Vicarage, Sheffield, 


ATHEMATICAL or SCIENCE 


MISTRESS. Post required in Public Secon- 
dary School. London Intermediate Science Certificate. 
Trained, experienced. Registered Column B. Special 
Subjects: Mathematics (pure and applied), Botany ; 
also Geology, Physics, Elementary English, Needle- 
work, Wood-carving.—Miss LiTTLE, 59 Victoria Road, 
Bedford. 


| ADY, qualified ART-TEACHER, 

seeks Visiting Engagement in private Family 
Holds Teacher-Artist Certificate. Figure- 
illustration, Painting, &c., or would prepare for 
Ablett’s Exams, Apply—Miss Z. GorRDON-SMITH, 
5 Oakhill Road, Putney, S.W. eh 


AGCM desires Re-engagement. 
For more than three years student at Royal 


botany, 


Wales, Mathematics, 


and Botany; 


Mathematics, 


athematics, 


also Geography, 


(3 M.A or School. 


À GARTEN or LOWER FORM MISTRESS. 
First Class Higher N.F.U. and Ling Certificates. 
Apply— Miss Baker, Rose Bank, Ashton Old Road, 
Manchester. 


[F RENCHMAN, 20 years old, late 
Master at the Grammar School of Bury St. 
Edmunds, seeks immediately situation in a School, 
would prefer in a big towa. Good at sports. 
to M. G. PLANTÉ, au lycée de La Roche-sur-Yon, 
Vendee, 


ANTED at once, Post as DAILY 

y GOVERNESS (Kindergarten, Preparatory, 

or children up to nine years). Two years' training. 

Experienced. Good rawing, Painting.—A.O.S., 
5 Addison Gardens, Kensington, W. 


^ | 
ANTED, Post as KINDER- 


Write — 


and COACHING for EXAMINATIONS in all Sub- 
jects by experienced teachers. 


EXAMINATIONS conducted in 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS in all sub. 
jects, by written papers and viva voce, by Examiners of 
long professional standing and exceptional experience. 

Applications to be made to the SECRETARY, 66 
BLANDFORD STREET, BAKKR STREET, W. 

Calling hours: Wednesdays, 3 to 5; Saturdays, 
It tor. 


Piane (Hons. I.) seeks post 
as CLASSICAL MISTRESS, Governess, or 
Secretary. 24 years experience in teaching. Non- 
resident post preferred.—M., 6 Ely Road, Llandaff, 
Cardiff. 


| 


College of Music; three years Music Mistress in 
College. Great success in preparing for Examina- 
tions. Excellent testimonials. — Miss SmitH, The 
Briais, Hillingdon, Uxbridge. 


i USIC MISTRESS, L.R.A.M., 


A.Mus.T.C.L., desires Pest. Pianoforte, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Form, Theory, Singing. 
Elem. Violin. Very successful in preparing for 
Examinations. Experienced. Excellent testimonials. 
Apply — Miss Bocuts, Avenue Road, Grantham, Lincs. 


S MUSIC MISTRESS, in or near 


London, if possible. L.R.A.M. Piano, Violin, 
and Organ. Good Performer, Experienced Teacher. 
First-class reference.— Miss Coorg-ARNOLD, Wolvey 
Hall, near Hinckley. 
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de métaphore, besoin d'images. Seulement, comme l'a dit Fourier, 
les attractions étant proportionnelles aux destinées, la métaphysique 
indienne le retient par son vide meme, le nihiliste naturel ! 

C'est l'hypertrophie du descriptif. Maladie du temps, mais qui est 
devenue sa nature, à lui, à ce poète qui a du mouvement, du coup 
d'aile cinglant ficrement et largement parfois, et qui aurait pu etre 
lyrique, s'il avait été quelque chose! C'est déjà beaucoup de se 
remuer encore comme il se remue dans cette machine pneumatique du 
cœur et de l'esprit, dans cette absence complète de tout sentiment vrai, 
individuel et profond.  D'origine il fallait avoir une origine d'aigle, 
id résister à cela, méme M. Le Conte de l'Isle y a résisté. On juge, 

le voir. rouler en se débattant dans cette vacuité des pensées, dans ce 


vortex du rien où il meurt, de la solidité d'articulations qui était en lui | 


et qui eüt pu l'élever dans l'éther du ciel poétique s'il avait eu seule- 
ment un peu d'âme — un peu d’ame qui est l'haleine du pocte et qui 
lui permet de monter haut. 


By ** Pua:Nix." 

Leconte de l'Isle's journey to India was the outcome of his poverty 
of soul. It is true that an active instinct for painting, fostered by the 
studios, supplied a stimulus, but he was still more strongly impelled 
by his innate nothingness, in virtue of which he found his true place in 
the land of universal ** annihilationism.” 

Leconte de l'Isle is of the nineteenth century school of sceptics. He 
is a Christian who believes that Christianity, like polytheism, is an 
exploded religion. A dabbler in doctrine, he has faith in nothing— 
not even in error. Alike versed in ancient myth and Indian mystery, he 
has recourse in turn to the subtle symbols of .Greece and the turgid, 
unwieldy symbolism of India, the reason in each case being the same— 
a matter of metaphor, a need of imagery. Since, however, as Fourier 
has said, attractions are regulated by destinies, it is by Indian meta- 
physics, with its sheer nihility, that he, a ** nihilist" by nature, is held 
in thrall. 

In Leconte de l'Isle we see a running riot of the descriptive faculty : 
a disease of the age it is true, but it has become second nature to this 
poet, who, capable as he is of animation and, at times, of a proud and 
ample sweep of wing, might have attained to lyric expression had he 
but had the root of the matter in him. To keep up such a pother as 
he contrives to do in that air-pump which, with him, does duty for 
heart and mind, and in the absence of all true, deep and personal feel- 
ing, is in itself no small achievement. To have endured in spite of 
such disadvantages—for even Leconte de l'Isle has done so—argues 


some spark of the true fire in his original composition. Watching him 
as he flounders and writhes in that mental vacuum, that vortex of the 
inane in which he is expiring, we may form some idea of the native 
strength of his pinions. On them he might have winged his flight 
into the pure serene of poetry, if only he had not been quite devoid of 
soul, which is the very breath of the poet, and enables him to soar 
on high. 

[** Annihilationism,’ 
sense. 


, 


of course, in the literal /not the theological) 
** Nihilist” in the original, philosophical sense.] 


We classify the 102 versions received as follows :— 

First Class.—(a) Phonix, Johan, J. D. M., Scylla; (4) Refero relata, 
Tomoyé, Mendé, Kussie, Menevia, Rursus, ; (c) Jiprose, Sorbier, 
Lotos. 

Second Class. —Eric the Finn, Kim, Holly, G., Ealasaid, Astrono- 
mer, Katrina, Chauvel, Silas Wegg, Badger, E. E. W., Midi, Penelope, 
Hick, Medetha, Vannuccio Ognimestiere, M. H., X*, E. V.B., Chinchin, 
Vinco vincor, Judy. 

Third Class. —Arthur, Y.P., H.M., Ben Ami, Kata Phusin, Condor, 
Chronos, G.S., Xmas, Nil desperandum, Kronberg, Lona, La Cher- 
cheuse, J.H.H., Moss-rose, Eesa, Esperanza, Martin, Pica, Gem, 
M.T.S., Otvis, Lavender, Music, D.A.].K., Kal x&s, Home, Wilts. 

Fourth Class.—Gwent, Agatha Ross, Meung Horit, J.Y., Ygo, 


L.B.M., P.U.P., Minnehaha, L’hiver, Hesperides, Esmé, Beta, 
Radleian, Esperanto, Peter Fulcher, E. R. N., Cato, Arbutus. 
Fifth Class. --— Verity, Enidlary, Claude Wreford, Valentine, 


B.E.A.G., Nil, E.V., S.A.T., Chilian, Donat, Fairfield, Howler, 
O.P., Pendle, Sapper, Uvula, R.M., Via, Melchior, Ranger, Unde. 


The passage was difficult and almost hopeless for those who knew 
so little of French literature as to mistake Le Conte de l'Isle for a 
title and translate ** the Count's voyage from his island home to India.’ 
Le néant, to start with, is difficult: **nonentity," **scepticism " will 
not do; **emptiness " may pass; “barrenness, barrenness of soul and 
sentiment” is the best I can suggest. Æn passant par les ateliers: 
a literal rendering is hardly intelligible. ‘It was prompted by an 
awakened fecling for art and by the studios he then frequented. 
Andantisme: ** Nirvana" is a happy turn that many hit upon; more 
literally ** negativity." — Flame : a colloquial word that ‘ played out 
exactly expresses; ''fizzled out” is pure slang. Zraversé : ‘* passed 

(Continued on page 136.) 
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GRADUATED FRENCH TEXTS FOR 
PREPARATORY RHADING AND TRANSLATION. 
Foolscap 8vo, 474 pages, price 2s. 6d., cloth. (KEY, 3s. 6d.) 


f " This is perhaps the best kgown French Grammar in the country. Having used 
it ourselves, we can speak in the highest terms of its all-round excellence."— Z'eacAers' 
Aid. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF ALTERNATING CUR- 
RENTS. For Students of Electrical Engineering. By Evcar T. LARNER, 
A.LE.E., of the Engineering piepar ment G.P.O., London. 144 pages, 70 llus- 
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FIELD THLEPHONES FOR ARMY USE: Including 
an Elementary Course in Electricity and Magnetism. By Lieut. E. J. 


Stevens, D.O., R.A., A.M.I.E.E., Instructor in Electricity, Ordnance College, 
(Just published) . . Net 2/- 


THE HLEMENTS OF HLECTRICAL HNGINBEEHR- 
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Lecturer and Demonstrator in Electrica! Engineering at the Polytechnic, Regent 


Woolwich. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
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PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR ARMY AND 


MATRICULATION CANDIDATHS, AND FOR USB IN 
SCHOOLS. By Grorrrey Martin, B.Sc., Ph.D. With 74 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo . ; ; ; i : ^ : : ; ; Net 2j- 


ORIENTAL MANUALS AND TEXT-BOOKS. —Messrs. 
Crossy Lockwooo & Son will forward on application a Catalogue of Text- 
Books and Manuals for Students in Oriental Languages, many of which are used 
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TRANSFER AND PARTNERSHIP 
DEPARTMENT. 


MEssRs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., having upon their 
books at all times a large number of thoroughly bona fide 
Schools for Transfer and Partnerships in Schools to negotiate, 
as well as the names of some six hundred Purch@ers, are 
able, with their thirty years' experience, to negotiate the 
Transfer of Schools of all denominations confidentially and 
efficiently. 


The Transfer Department is in the hands of Mr. THRING 
(nephew of the late Head Master of Uppingham), their Senior 
Principal, who personally attends to all instructions.  . 


Valuations are carefully made. 


No list of any kind is issued—all instrnctions being strictly 
confidential—but each Client receives individual attention on 
receipt of detailed particulars. 


No commission is charged to purchasers. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 133. 


DE desires Visiting Engage- 


ments in or near London (with School or 
Family). Pianoforte, Theory, Harmony, elementary 
Violin. Good performer. Excellent testimonials. 
Address—No. 8,302.% 


USIC MISTRESS (Silver Medal- 


list, London Academy of Music) desires Re- 

engagement in School. Advanced Pianoforte and 

lo Singing ; also elem=ntary Violin (Sevcik method). 
Excellent testimonials, Address—No. 8,305. % 


with Boys. 
Latin, Greek, Music. 
for Examinations. 


Street, London. 


Schoo! 


was 


In ee young clever GOVERN- 


ESS (B.A. Degree, Honours) very successful 
Advanced Classics and Mathematics, 
Very good Coach, has prepared 
Pupils any age. 
Very good testimonials. —10,068 B, Hooper's, 13 Regent 


S MUSIC, FRENCH, AND 
. GAMES MISTRESS, Daughter of Civil 
Engineer, age 21, desires Re-engagement. 
Tennis Champion, 
Music and F:ench studied abroad ; would also teach, 
if required, Drill, Latin, and Mathematics. 


Engagement accepted if North of London.— 10,152 B, 0090000000000000000000000000000000 
Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London 


Posts Vacant. 


Prepaid rate: 30 words, 2s. ; each to words 
after, 6d. (Use of Office address, 1s. extra.) 
For latest time for receiving *hese announce- 
ments see front page. 

(Replies to advertisements marked # should 
be sent under cover to “The Journal of 
Education” Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C., 7 each case accompanied by a 
loose stamp to cover postage on to adver- 
tiser. Post cards will wo£ be sent on.) 


Daily or resident. 


In last 
Hockey Captain. 


Daily 


TUDENTS Coached for the Cam- 


J bridge Tripos and London B.A. (Honours) in 
History, Economics, and Moral Sciences; also for 


ERTIFICATED Teacher (Cam- 


Sczo GLASTIC. — EASTER 
(1909) VAOANOIES.—GRADUATES 
and other English and Foreign Assistant Masters 


Matriculation and Intermediate (English, Logic, and 
History). Address—No. 8,315.% 


———— 


USIC MISTRESS, A.R.C.M. 


J (Pianoforte Teaching and other Certificates), 
desires Visiting Engagement at School in or near 
London. Pianoforte, Harmony, Form, Theory, 
Highest testimonials. — Miss E. BkTHwiN Foss, 
to Woolstone Road, Forest Hill, S. E. 


AILY or Resident.—As ASSIS- 
TANT MISTRESS. Sciences speciality 
(London B.Sc. Degree), Mathematics, Music. Most 
painstaking, conscientious teacher. Highest references. 
— 11,362 E, Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London. Many 
other excellent Teachers. List gratis. Introduction 
free. Heads of Schools invited to make their require- 


ments known early to ensure good choice. Established 
Tour, 


XPERIENCED MUSIC MIS. 
TRESS, A.R.C.M., desires Resident or Non- 


mm i re ee —— M € o — o AÀ 


rendent Post in a good School for next term. Near | 


London preferred. Address— No. 8,312.9K 


bridge Higher Local) 17 years’ experience, 
desires charge of Junior Cambridge Form in Secondary 
or Private School. Very successful in preparing for 
examinations, English, Arithmetic, French, Hygiene, 
Literature. — Highest references. Disengaged after 
Easter. Address— No. 8,303. # 


T: BENCH Lady (21), Brevet Supéri- 
eur, desires position as COMPANION or 
GOVERNESS. School or Family. State salary. 
Good references. Applye- MArEMOISELLE, 2 Fairlawn 
Road, Lytham, Lancashire. 


Eee 


“Asa m' ium for advertisiig ' Posts 
Wan'ed an 1 Vacant’ in iva « and pu lic 
sc.iools, The Journal of Education 
fulfils a very useful missi»: to secondary 
teach rs,""—The Western Daily Press. 


who are seeking appointments in Public or Private 
Schools should apply (as soon as possible) to 
Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL 
& SMITH. Tutorial Agents (Established 
1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. Timely notice of vacant 
appointments will he sent to all candidates. Full 
details should he stated. 


ANTED, in September, fully 

quahfied experienced MISTRESS to teach 

Domestic subjects in London High School. Address — 
No. 8,304.% 


ESIDENT GYMNASTIC AND 


GAMES MISTRESS required after Easter to 
teach Swedish Drill, Swimming, and Games. Apply, 
witb full particulars, stating age, experience, and 
salary required. Address— No, 8,307.% 


ODERN LANGUAGE MIS- 
TRESS required after Easter to teach 

French and German on Modern Methods. Resident. 
Apply, stating full particulars. Address—No. 8,308 % 
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through all phases of faith," not **exploded." Antique, ** classical" ; | 


sveltes, ''elegant" ; waste symbolisme, “the cumbrous and chaotic 
symbolism of India " ; to preserve the French order of epithets is stilted. 
Affaire de métaphore : *'it is all a question of metaphors, a craving for 
poetic imagery." Zes attractions: **the force of attraction varying 
directly with man's destiny." The phrase must be more or less obscure 
without a knowledge of Fourier's philosophy of ** passional attraction," 
but it can hardly be made plainer in a translation. C'est ’hypertrophie : 
** it is a case of word-painting run mad." Du mouvement: “vigour,” 
** vital energy” ; ** who cleaves the air at times with proud and ample 
pinion.” C'est déjà beaucoup : **it is of itself much." Machine pneu- 
matique proved, curiously enough, the prerre d'achoppement : ** air- 
pump” is a little crude; no one hit on ** exhausted receiver." Même 
almost = tout de méme. La solidité d'articulations : ** the firmness of 
his joints and muscles,” or *'* what a well-knit frame was his!" 

'* J.D. M." was a near second, and his version was closer to the 
original, but that of ** Phoenix” is more spirited. 


A Prize or Prizes to the amount of Two Guineas will 
be awarded for the rendering in prose or in blank verse 
of the following passage of Cicero :— 


O vitae philosophia dux, O virtutis indagatrix expultrixque vitiorum, 
quid non modo nos, sed omnino vita hominum sine te esse potuisset ? 
Tu urbes peperisti, tu dissipatos homines in societatem vitae convo- 
casti, tu eos inter se primo domiciliis, deinde coniugiis, tum litterarum 
et vocum communione iunxisti, tu inventrix legum, tu magistra morum 
et disciplinae fuisti. Ad te confugimus, a te opem petimus, tibi nos ut 
antea magna ex parte sic nunc penitus totosque nos tradimus. Est 
autem unus dies bene et ex praeceptis tuis actus peccanti immortalitati 
anteponendus. Cuius igitur potius opibus utamur quam tuis, quae et 
vitae tranquillitatem largita nobis es et terrorem mortis sustulisti ? Ac 
philosophia quidem tantum abest ut proinde ac de hominum est vita 
merita laudetur, ut a plerisque neglecta a multis etiam vituperetur. 
Vituperare quisquam vitae parentem et hoc parricidio se inquinare audet 
et tam impie ingratus esse, ut eam accuset quam vereri deberet, etiam 
si minus percipere potuisset ? Sed, ut opinor, hic error et haec in- 
doctorum animis offusa caligo est, quod tam longe respicere non 
possunt nec eos a quibus vita hominum instructa primis sit fuisse 
philosophos arbitrantur. Quam rem antiquissimam cum videamus, 
nomen tamen esse confitemur recens. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
| petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to scnd 
real names for publication. l 

All competitions must reach the Office by February 16, 
addressed “Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of “ Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." 


EZ Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


OXFORD AND WORKING-CLASS EDUCATION.—All who are in- 
terested in the future of University education in this country should 
read and study a report of about 150 pages which has just been 
published by the Clarendon Press. It is entitled ** Oxford and Work- 
ing-class Education,” and has been drawn up by a joint committee 
consisting of members of the University of Oxford and seven working- 
class representatives appointed by the Workers’ Educational Association. 
The report is not concerned only with proposals for the future which 
may or may not be carried out; it rather suggests ways of extending 
and systematizing the very excellent work which the Association has 
already organized. The view of University education here put forward 
is that it is not enough to provide ‘‘ ladders” from the elementary 
school to the University by which the exceptional boy may climb out 
of his class, but that University education of some kind is needed by 
all ordinary citizens. The strength of the movement is in the con- 
sciousness of the great trade unions that they are a growing political 
force and that for successful political action they need education. 
Such education is no doubt already given in part by University 
Extension, and the report is mainly concerned with proposals for a new 
form of University Extension which would substitute for the hig classes 
| and popular, but rather scrappy, lectures the plan of small tutorial 

classes which have already been tried with such success at Rochdale, 

and suggest means by which the lecturer may be kept in close touch 
with the University and by which his classes form a recruiting ground 
for the University. The Workers’ Educational Association and Oxford 
are to be congratulated on the report, which deserves careful attention. 


Tutorial Institute, 


39 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


Principal—J. F. EWEN, M.A., Honours. 
Vice-Principal—R. J. DALLAS, M.A., Wrangler, 
Scholar of King's College, Cambridge. 
Lecturers and Tutors, 


J. W. HORROCKS, D.Lit., M.A., W. CLARKE, A.R.C.S., 

Fellow Royal Hisiorical Society. Nat onal Scholar in Biology. 
P. DUFFY, B.A., Classical Hons. M. MORIN COX, Dip. Rennes. 
V. STRANDERS, M.A. London. | R. B. LEE, B.A , B.Sc. 
H. W. MAYO, B.A., B Sc., L.C.P. S. KAHLENBERG, Ph.D. Leipzig. 
A. FITZPAYNE, Higher N.F.U. | H. M. BRADLEY, B.A., Honours. 


Special Preparation, Orally and by Correspondence, is offered for all Higher 
Qualifications for Teachers. 

Full Instruction, Typical Questions, Model Answers, Solutions, Careful 
Correction, Expert Hinis, Prompt Individual Attention, Moderate Fees. 

During the last r2 years the Principals Students have been credited with 
over 2500 Successos at the following Examinations :— 


B Full Correspondence Course in usual Subjects, 
Higher Locals. 


20 Lessons, £2. 29. Numerous Successes, 
New Practical Guide to Higher and Senior Locals. 


many in Honours. Also Oral Tuition. 
Diplomas 
L.C. P. 
Intermediate. 


in Education, Cambridge and London. 


Special attention 
to Theoretical Subjects by Correspondence. 


Full Course 
Dipioma Guide Free, 


Graduates exempt from all Subjects save Education. 
£2. 12s. 6d. Exceptional Success. 


Any one who can pass Matriculation can pass either 
Inter. Science or Inter. Arts. The best Tuition, 
Correspondence or Oral. £1. 118. 6d. each Subject. 


Success at recent Exams. 
Subject, £2. 28., 20 Lessons. 
Degree Guide Free. 


Full Course, any single 


During the last ten years the Principal has obtained many times the 


B.A., B.Sc. 
L L A number of successes of any other Tutor. Most successful Oral 
95249499 Classes. Evenings and Saturdays. Single Subjects, £1. 119. 6d. 
New Practical Guide to L.L.A. F: 
Froebe Higher Exams. for Mistresses in Kindergarten and Preparatory 
Schools. Practical and thorough preparation. Orally and by 


ree. 
Certificates, Higher and Lower, are the most valuable of the 
-Correspondence. Ten Tutors, Specialists in their Subjects. Excellent results. 
New Froebel Guide Free. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


NEW SHILLING ATLAS. 


Generally adapted to fhe teaching requirements of the present day. Contains 

2 Maps from newly engraved plates. Showing the Physical Features and Political 
Bousderits of each country, the depths of the m and gives sufficient names to be 
found in most geographical lessons With 3 pages of descriptive letterpress and 
Index to the principal places of the World. Size of Maps, 914 *7% inches. Bound 
in stiff boards with cloth backs. 


Teachers on the outlook for a good serviceable School Atlas are 
recommended to make a point of examining this Atlas before 
decid on any other. 


WALL MAPS OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. (Just Ready.) - 


New Map of British isles. 
Scale 14 miles to 1 inch. Rollers. 
New Map of South America. 
Scale 100 miles to 1 inch. 50x42. Rollers. 128 
These Maps show by means of varying shades of colour the heights of Land and 
Ocean depths. They contain all that is required for school purposes, unnecessary 


$0 X 42. 128. 


| detail being avoided. Complete list of the Series on application. 


World, Mercator's Projection, Isobars and Winds for January 


50X42. Rollers. 126. 
World, Mercator's Projection, Isobars and Winds for July. 
59X42. Rollers. 128. 


Royal 4to, strongly bound in Art Vellum. Price 58. net. Third Edition. 


THE CLASS-ROOM ATLAS 
OF PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, BIBLICAL, AND CLASSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Edited by EDWARD F. ELTON, M.A., 
Sometime Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Assistant Master in 
Wellington College. 

This New Atlas has been produced at very considerable expense. All the Maps 
are entirely new, and everything possible has been done to have a work in Renee 
with the times. The Atlas is intended for use in the great Public Schools an 
Middle Class Schools and Colleges, and the Publishers trust that their efforts will be 
appreciated. 


Educational Catalogue post free, 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD., EDINBURGH, and 
6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINCS, LONDON, E.C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


NEW LATIN BOOKS. 


TULLil CICERONIS 


DE FINIBUS 
BONORUM ET MALORUM. 


LIBRI QUINQUE. 


With Introduction and Commentary by W. M. L. HUTCHINSON, some- 
time Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge, Demy Svo, cloth, 
8s. Gd. net. 


This edition aims at meeting the requirements of the large class of 
students for whom Madvig's standard work is at once too bulky and too 
difhcult. It is hoped that an English commentary based upon that 
work, but presenting in more handy compass a simpler and to some 
extent independent exposition of the subject-matter, may be found help- 
ful by University students, as well as suitable for use in Upper Forms of 
schools. 


The New Latin Prose Book for University and Scholarship work, and for 
Fitth and Sixth Forms of Public Schools. 


LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 


COMPRISING 


PART I.—Notes on Grammar, Style, and Idiom. 
PART II.—English Passages for Translation into Latin. 


By W. J. HARDIE, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. Parts I. and II. separately, 28. 6d. each. 


Professor J. S. PHILLIMORE (Glasgow University). — **It seems to 
me admirable, as I should have expected of his great erudition and 
true taste in language." 


COMPENDIUM LATINUM. 


By W. F. WITTON, M.A., Classical Master at St. Olave's School; Author 
of '' Dies Romani." Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Course for Pupils who commence the study of Latin at the age of 
twelve or thirteen, and who will not continue it for more than three or 
four years. It presupposes a knowledge of the principles and ordinary 
terms of grammar and analysis. 


Educational Times. —'' Mr. Witton seems to have written a book which is quite 
in line with most of the modern ideas on the teaching of this difficult subject, and is 
well worth a trial by those who are not quite satisfied with the best of the old and 
the new books on the subject." 


SIMPLIFIED CAESAR. 


A First Latin Reader and Exercise Book. Arranged, with Notes and 
Exercises, by W. F. WITTON, M.A. Cloth, 1s. Gd. 


The aim of this book is to provide simple and interesting reading 
matter for Pupils who commence a Latin text at the earliest possible 
moment, so that accidence and syntax may be learned by experience 
rather than by rote. The episodes chosen are Caesar's Invasion of 
Britain and the Battle with Ariovistus. 


DIES ROMANI. 


A new Latin Reading Book. Edited by W. F. Witton, M.A. 
18s. 6d. 


Designed to give pupils whose study of Latin is limited to two or three 
years a representative selection from the best authors within their range. 
Each passage is complete in itself, and the bulk of the book is drawn from 
Caesar, Ovid, Catullus, Cicero, Horace, and Virgil. Some schoolboy 
colloquies from Erasmus are also introduced. There are no Notes or 
Vocabulary. 


Cloth, 


Please write for Catalogues and Prospectuses, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 
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INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
HEAD MASTERS. 


IHE Annual General Meeting was held on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, January 12 and 13, in the Council Chamber of the Guildhall. 
About a hundred head masters were present. The Lord Mayor at- 
tended in state and welcomed the Association. He expressed his 
pleasure at seeing the liead of an ancient City foundation in the 
Presidential chair. 

The retiring President, Mr. R. Cary GILSON, introduced his suc- 
cessor, who had been unanimously elected to the office. Every year 
since he had been a head master had been in turn characterized as 
unique, and he would venture to pronounce 1909 equally unique. 
They had a President who was in every way qualified to deal with 
its problems and guide their counsels. 


Education Act, 1902. 


The Rev. Dr. A. W. UrcorT, after taking the chair, delivered his 
address. The past year had been so admirably dealt with in the 
report and the Review, for which they had to thank their Secretaries, 
that he would limit himself to the future. Whatever views might be 
taken of the provisions of the Education Act, 1902, he ventured to 
say that for good or for ill—and for his own part he thought largely 
for good—that Act had left an indelible mark upon the history of 
education in this country. The Act had aroused an unprecedented 
and extraordinary amount of real and intelligent, if not always wisely 
guided, interest in education all over the country, and for the first 
time a systematic attempt had been made to co-ordinate national 
education from the top to the bottom. The School Boards did much 
for elementary education, but the Education Committees, controlling 
as they did both primary and secondary education, and composed of 
men and women drawn from a wider and more liberal basis than the 
old School Boards, had done a vast deal more. With regard to the 
status and character of the teacher, he maintained that no system 
of education, however sound, would be truly and permanently suc- 
cessful unless they had the right persons to carry it into practice. 


Inspection. 


The question of inspection was at present hardly ripe for public 
discussion, and that they had been wise in omitting it from their 
agenda on that occasion had been proved by the interesting, but incon- 
clusive, treatment of it in ‘‘another place" during December. That 
debate, however, showed a more reasonable attitude of head masters 
towards inspection. Those who were most opposed to the present 
State Inspection expressed their willingness to admit properly quali- 
fied inspectors, and many whose schools had been inspected by the 
Board of Education testified to the value of the reports and their 
practical effect in persuading governing bodies to grant them improved 
buildings and a more liberal scale of salaries. There was a danger of 
making a fetish of ‘‘ variety." ‘* Unity without uniformity? should be 
the watchword of the Association. He believed inspection to be a 
healthy tonic for both head and assistant masters. 


Registration. 

The first scheme of registration broke down mainly upon two points— 
first, upon the proposal to have two registers instead of one ; secondly, 
because of the difħculty of including various classes of teachers which 
lay rather outside those more easily classified —teachers of music, draw- 
ing, technical subjects, kindergarten teachers, and so forth. The first 
of these two difficulties had been removed, not by the Board of Edu- 
cation, but by the teachers themselves ; but the second difficulty still 
remained. He would remind the Board that the very problem that 
they were now imperiously calling upon teachers to solve is the very 
one that the Board itself had, a year ago, pronounced insoluble. He 
did not believe it was an insoluble problem, and considered that it was 
capable of settlement without interfering with the principles of classifica- 
tion which they were now urging upon the Board. A large proportion 
of teachers of music, drawing, and other technical subjects were actually 
engaged in work in primary and secondary schools which came already 
under their proposed classification ; those who were not so engaged 
could be included by the simple extension of their scheme so as to 
include the technological class now recognized by the Board as forming 
a third department of education. Whatever happened, they must not 
rest content with defying the Board or relinquish the claim of teachers 
to have a voice in the constitution of the Registration Council. In 
conclusion, the President said that it often occurred to him that the 
fault of modern theories of educatiou was that of following the danger- 
ous line of least resistance. The motto of the new educational re- 
former was xaí(ovra 6i6ackeiw—teach a boy to like what he does and to 
do what he likes. If education were granted to be in its final purpose 
the strengthening and building up of character, the truest definition of 
education might be that it was *' the art of teaching the young to learn 
to do the things that they do not like to do." He thought that by 
delivering this address he had given proof that he had himself sat in 
that school, 
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A vote of thanks to the President for his address was proposed by 
the Rev. T. LAvNc (Abingdon), and seconded by Dr. MCCLURE (Mill 
Hill), who said that the President had piloted them with the greatest 
skill through many difficult channels. : 


Free Places. 


Canon SwALLOow (Chigwell), in the absence of Mr. J. Easterbrook 
(Islington), moved the following resolution :— 

“ The Association is of opinion that, with regard to the free 
places (now required to form 25 per cent. of admissions), when the 
total number of free yat in a school amounts to 25 per cent. of 
the whole number of pupils, it should not be necessary in sub- 
sequent admissions to throw open 25 per cent. of the admissions, 
provided always that the 25 per cent. of free places in the 
school is kept up ; and that, where the percentage approved by 
the Board of Éducation is less than 25 per cent., the same prin- 
ciples be applied to the smaller percentage." 

The Rev. W. H. How ert (Bury) seconded. He gave his own 
school as an example to show how heavy was the financial burden laid 
on some schools by the Board of Education’s requirements. At Bury 
twenty-six boys were educated free at a cost to the Governors of £560. 
The full Government grant would amount to £130. If their scholar- 
ships gave them the right sort of boys, the Governors would not 
grumble at the expense, but this was not the case. In many cases 
they had been crammed for the scholarship in special schools, and at 
fourteen they found themselves stranded, unable to keep pace with 
boys who had been properly grounded in secondary subjects. What 
they wanted was scholarships tenable for two years and renewable on 
the recommendation of the head master. Scholarships thus renewed 
should be supplemented by maintenance grants, so that there might be 
no social distinction in the way of dress, &c. 

Mr. SHAW JEFFREY (Colchester) moved as an amendment to sub- 
stitute for **with regard," &c., **that 25 per cent. should be con- 
sidered a maximum in any school." Canon Swallow accepted the 
amendment. 

The Rev. C. J. SmirH (Hammersmith) objected that 41 per cent. 
of the pupils in his school held free places, and he had no wish to see 
the number diminished. 

Mr. W. H. BARBER (Leeds) said the Board of Education was 
making a very expensive demand. At Leeds it would involve an ex- 
penditure of £10,000, and the extra grant would amount only to £600. 

Mr. CALDECOTT (Wolverhampton) pointed out the loss entailed by 
free places on a school which was already full. At Wolverhampton he 
calculated it would mean a loss of £10 on every free place. Ile moved 
as an amendment, ** That the Association is of opinion that, in the 
us of many schools, so high a percentage as 25 is opposed to public 
policy. - 

Canon SWALLOW opposed Mr. Caldecott's amendment as useless. 
It was common knowledge that when cause could be shown the Board 
waived the requirement of 25 per cent. 

The two amendments were then put and lost, and the original reso- 
lution carried. 

The following resolutions were then put and carried :— 

** In estimating the number of free places, the principle of a 
distinction being made between local and non-local schools and 
of considering the comparative proportion of local and non-local 
pupils in the same school deserves cordial approval.” 

a by Mr. SHAW JEFFREY ; seconded by Mr. H. CARTER (White- 
chapel). 

“It is not desirable to confer upon parents of a pupil ad. 
mitted as a ‘free-placer,’ or as a holder of a terminable scholar- 
ship which counts asa free place, the permanent right of exemption 
from all payment of tuition fee so long as he continues to be a 
member of the school without any reference to the judgment of 
the head master or of the governing body upon his ability to 
derive advantage from continuing to remain at the school.” 

Moved by Mr. MacCarriuy (Edgbaston); seconded by Mr. Gur- 
TERIDGE (Purley). - 
Registration of Teachers. 

The Rev. W. MADELEY (Woodbridge) then proposed : 

** That this Association instructs the Council to take such 
further steps as may seem good to them to bring about a plan of 
registration in concert with the bodies represented on the Con- 
ference of February 29, 1908 ; and is of opinion that no efficient 
Regisiration Council can be formed which is based on particular 
subjects of teaching rather than on the general type and grade of 
the education represented.” 

Mr. Madeley said that the good ship ‘‘ Registration" was aground on 
a rock and its officers were of opinion that it was the fault of the rock. 
The assistant masters at their recent meeting had passed a resolution 
r questing the Federal Council to take action, and two years ago he 
had proposed to the Association an amendment to the same effect, 
but the President had refused to put it to the meeting. Since then, 
however, the withdrawal of the Head Masters’ Conference from the 
Federal Council had knocked the bottom out of any such proposal. 


White Paper No. 2 was a reductio ad absurdum of a Registration 
Council framed according to Faculties. He did not think that Sir 
R. Morant had been approached in the right way. The Committee 
that met on February 29 had no mandate. Sir R. Morant, in his 
correspondence with Dr. Gow, referred to the Committee as ** you and 
your friends.” Were they anything else ? 

Mr. J. H. YOXALL, M.P., who spoke by special invitation, said it 
would be out of place for him to intervene in the debate, but he might 
be permitted to make one preliminary observation. ‘‘ The ship was 
on the rocks '' : true, but instead of trying to get it off, Mr. Madeley 
seemed to him to be exciting the crew to mutiny. At the bottom of 
this present contention over the Register, of which he would say little, 
there lay, in his opinion, the greater struggle between teachers on 
the one hand, who desired to organize themselves as a profession, and 
ofiicials on the other hand, whose aim and intention was to reduce 
teaching and teachers to a State function and State functionaries. 
The Gow Committee had done as well as was possible, but it was 
hopeless to contend against the powers that be. The opportunity 
for a proper Register was deliberately thrown away in 1901 by outside 
amateurs and patrons of education to whom the work was entrusted. 
Sir R. Morant could not be blamed ; he did only what was natural 
for a permanent Secretary. He said to himself quite naturally : ** I am 
going to treat the teachers of this country as they are treated in 
Germany, in France, in Switzerland. I am not going to set up such 
a teachers’ register as exists in no other country in the world." The 
danger of the situation lay in this, that the opposition to Sir R. Morant's 
policy—his resistance to any Registration Council or nucleus of a 
Council that was proposed—had to be conducted by bodies of teachers 
not wholly in accord with oneanother. A concordat had been reached, 
and this could not have been brought about by any formal effort. 
That was the answer to Mr. Madeley’s objection. He would, to the 
best of his ability, back up this concordat. The body of teachers 
whom he represented, though they did not regard Registration as 2 
vital matter, were heartily in agreement with the head masters. A 
Register on the lines suggested by Sir R. Morant would be a mon- 
strosity. Teachers of dancing and '* barbering " must be ruled out of 
court. 


Canon Bells ** Fresh Departure.” 


After the interval for luncheon, Canon BELL asked leave to move, 
as a rider to Mr. Madeley's somewhat colourless resolution: ** The 
Association recommends its Council to approach the Federal Council 
with a view to the appointment of a Committee whose function shall 
be (1) to bring about a conference of delegates from all such educational 
bodies as desire to be represented on a Registration Council, and - 
(2) to make a draft of an agenda paper for such a Conference.” The 
ship commanded by Captain Gow had confessedly gone on the rocks, 
and, if the hole knocked in the bottom was too big to be mended, it 
was labour lost to try to get it off. The correspondence between 
Dr. Gow and Sir R. Morant was forcible and entertaining, but, when 
it had reached the stage of smart repartee, there was small chance of 
any agreement. Mr. Yoxall’s remarks had been animated by a spirit 
of criticism of the higher education authorities, but they must remember 
that what they wanted was to obtain the authoritative sanction of the 
Board of Education to a Register. If the Board still proved recalci- 
trant they might be forced, in the last resort, to go behind the Board 
and appeal to Parliament, but they must first try whether they could 
not meet the Board half way. As to the second half of his rider, there 
were many preliminaries to be settled, besides the constitution of the 
Council, before the Register could be set on foot. Ele would name 
a few of them. (1) Finance. The £2,900 i hand would be quite 
inadequate to print a Register on the lines contemplated. Should all 
teachers registering be required to pay? (2) Qualification for entrance. 
Should the Register be open to other than teachers in schools? Mr. 
Yoxall would exclude music masters, &c., even when teaching in schools. 
Should University teachers be included? (3) Form of the Register. 
To be of any service it must be split up into sections—two, five, or 
twenty ? (4) Constitution of Council. Ultimate constitution must 
differ from initial. (5) What is to become of those on the old Register? 
These were some of the questions the Conference he proposed would 
have to settle. It should have for its chairman some judge or lawyer of 
distinction. 

The CHAIRMAN ruled that this was not a rider, but an amendment. 
As such it was formally seconded by Mr. T. READ (Brighton). 

Mr. JENKYN THOMAS proposed, as an alternative amendment, to 
read **in concert with other educational societies willing and qualified 
to co-operate.” Canon Bells amendment was a slap in the face to 
Dr. Gow's Committee. 

Mr. GiLsoN seconded. The objections to Dr. Gow's management 
ought to be definitely stated. Having had cognizance of all the 
negotiations, he himself felt the sincerest admiration for Dr. Gow'stact 
and discretion. Canon Bell’s amendment took out of their Council's 
hands a matter that properly belonged to it. 

Canon SWALLOW supported. 

The resolution, as amended by Mr. Thomas, was then put and carried 
nem. com. 
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Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools. ' 


Mr. C. J. SMITH moved : , 
“That the Association welcomes the new departure made by 
the Board of Education in issuing * Regulations for the Training 
of Teachers for Secondary Schools, 1908,' as a recognition of a prin- 
ciple maintained by the Association, especially in connexion with 
registration of teachers." 
Mr. C. J. Smith said that through life he had been haunted by 
Doppelganger with the same name and initials, and, as he had received 
no notice, he had thought till he entered the chamber that the mover 
of the resolution must be one of them. The Association were all 
converts to training, which was more than could be said of the Con- 
ference. They advocated, moreover, training in schools where theory 
and practice would go hand in hand. He was afraid, however, that 
hinancial considerations would make this part of the Board's Regula- 
tions of none effect. 
Mr. A. E. SALTER (New Cross) seconded, and the resolution was 
carried. 
Student- Teachers. 


‘< That the Council be instructed to appoint a Committee to 
watch the working of the Regulations for Student- Teachers." 
In the absence of Mr. A. Kahn this Resolution was moved by Mr. 
G. H. Burkhardt (Swindon). He was not satisfied with the student- 
teacher system as it was. Work that had been done in four or five 
years had now to be attempted in a year. At the training college the 
student had a year or six months or three months of actual practice of 
teaching in schools. The German system was vastly superior. There 
the intending teacher had two years in the Pro-Seminar and a year of 
theory in the Seminar. Then for the whole of his fourth year he 
listened to lessons given in the specially organized Seminar School, and 
his fifth year was devoted wholly to teaching under supervision. 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. Varley and carried. 


SECOND DAY. 


Before the second meeting a short service was held in the Church of 
St. Lawrence Jewry. The preacher was the Bishop of Ely. 


Superannuation. 


Mr. J. W. ILIFFE (Sheffield) moved : 
"That the Association take steps to secure an adequate 
‘scheme for the superannuation of masters in secondary schools, in 
conjunction with the Association of Education Committees and 
other bodies.” 
It was hopeless to expect Local Authorities to provide retiring al- 
lowances unless they had the united support of the teachers. He 
suggested that the Council should appoint a committee to deal with 
the question. 

Mr. R. W. HINTON (Cricklewood) seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. W. H. How tert (Bury) pointed out that, until the system 
of Government grants was clearly settled, governing bodies would have 
a difficulty in dealing with the question. 

Mr. BARBER (Leeds) thought that no system would be satisfactory 
unless it applied to all secondary schools, and unless it was secured 
that change of locality would not mean to the teacher the loss of his 
contributions already made. Local Authorities, with the increasing 
burden of education, were not likely to look with favour on any super- 
annuation scheme, and he thought the time had come when part of 
the Government oo should be ear-marked for the adequate remune- 
ration of the staff. 

Mr. GILSON (Birmingham) said the more they went for a Government 
scheme of this kind, the more they would approach the position against 
which they were warned the day before by Mr. Yoxall, and rivet the 
links which would convert the members of a profession into mere State 
eee The Local Authority was the body to approach, not the 

ate. 

, Mr. G. H. BURKHARDT (Swindon) said the object aimed at could, 
in his opinion, be attained by a slight modification of the Local 
Government Officers’ Superannuation Bill promoted by the National 
Association of Local Government Officers. The promoters were willing 
to include secondary teachers. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Language Teaching Terminology. 


Mr. G. H. CLARKE (Acton) moved : 

**That the Association regards with approval attempts made to 
wemove the inconsistencies of grammatical terminology which 
confront a young student who has to deal with several languages 
simultaneously.” 

He complained that when a boy moved from one language to another 
he was lost in a maze of confusing terminology owing to the varying 
methods of grammarians. Some committee representative of language 
associations should arrive at some sort of scheme, which would be used 
by the greater number of teachers. 

Canon SWALLow formally seconded the resolution. 


Prof. SONNENSCHEIN (University of Birmingham), who attended by 
invitation, read a brief paper on the subject, in which he pointed out 
that there was no agreement between the grammars of the five different 
languages taught in schools, even in the fundamental matter of the 
terms of analysis, such as *'*' predicate," ** complement," ‘‘ attribute." 
lle could only liken the learning of a number of languages side by 
side, as at present practised, to a game of cross-questions and crooked 
answers. As to the principles on which a reform should be carried out, 
he would advocate a large measure of conservatism. Very few new terms 
were needed ; what was wanted was rather an economical use of the 
terms already existing. A complete recasting of our grammatical 
terminology on the lines of substituting English terms for the traditional 
Latin terms would be a fundamental mistake, and had been tried in 
Germany without success. The time was ripe for a new step to be 
taken in this country, and what was wanted was co-operation on the 
part of the teachers of languages, ancient and modern, for the creation 
of a standard terminology which would have a relative fixity, though 
it might no doubt be modified from time to time to meet new needs 
and new advances in science; but at any one time it should be all of 
one piece. 

Mr. SAWTELL (Uxbridge) thought there was too much attention given 
to grammar. He moved to add to the resolution the following rider : 
** That the Council take steps to meet the Classical Association, the 
Modern Languages Association, and the English Association to formu- 
late a scheme of common terminological usage on definite lines." 

Mr. ApDis (Brockley) opposed the motion. Ile had found that the 
greatest possible use attached to the variegated terminology in getting 
boys to explain how it is that one writer comes to use one term and 
another another. The more differences there were in terminology the 
more scope there was for useful grammar teaching. 

The resolution and the rider were carried, with a few dissentients. 


Representation in Parliament. 

Mr. JENKYN THOMAS (Hackney Downs) moved : 

**'That this Association is of opinion that the time has come 
when the representation in the House of Commons of teachers 
in secondary schools should be secured.” 

The motion was put down on the agenda by the Council because of 
their strong sense of its importance. There was very little real interest 
in secondary education in Parliament. What interest there was in 
education there was absorbed by the struggle for power between the 
Church and the conventicle which was euphemistically termed the 
religious question. The permanent officials of the Education Depart- 
ment seemed to him to be the most autocratic and the most independent 
of their ministerial heads. They preferred revolution by adininistrative 
action rather than by legislation, and imposed regulations which com- 
pletely altered the character of some schools. This made it all the 
more important ghat secondary-school teachers should be directly 
represented in Parliament. Other professions had taken care that 
they should, in some way or other, be represented in Parliament. He 
asked the meeting to affirm the principle and deprecated any dis- 
cussion of ways and means. 

Rev. T. VARLEY (Symonds’ School, Winchester) seconded ‘the 
resolution. 

Dr. McCLURE suggested that ‘‘representation in the House of 
Commons” in the resolution should be altered to ‘‘ representation in 
Parliament." It was quite conceivable, if there was a reformed Second 
Chamber, that that might be the place in which the interests of secondary 
teachers would be represented. 

Mr. JENKYN THOMAS accepted the amendment, and the resolution, 
so altered, was carried, with two dissenticnts. 


Greek Pronunciation. 

Mr. G. W. RusnBROookKk (Southwark) moved : 

‘“ That this Association welcomes the report of the Classical 
Association on the pronunciation of Greek as likely to promote 
the study of the Greek language." 

He saw no reason why they should not put themselves right in the 
matter of Greek, as they had done in the matter of Latin pronuncia- 
tion. He urged the Association to accept the lead given them by the 
assistant masters in this matter. 

The PRESIDENT seconded the resolution. 

Mr. H. CRAbocK- Watson (Great Crosby) doubted whether it was 
well to pass any vote on this question at all. He was not sure that it 
would not add one more to the many difficulties which Greek was 
labouring under at present. The Association should not give the 
weight of its autpority to such a resolution without further considera- 
tion, and he moved the ‘‘ previous question." 

The ‘‘ previous question" was defeated on a division. 

Mr. GILSON thought there was a wide difference between Latin and 
Greek in this respect. He was a ** whole hogger” for the reformed 
pronunciation of Latin, but we did not murder the quantities in the 
pronunciation of Greek as we did in Latin. However, he was in 
favour of the resolution 

Mr. J. W. ILIFFE moved to amend the resolution by deleting the 
words ‘‘as likely to promote the study of the Greek language.” 

This was agreed to, with one dissentient. | 
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Salaries, 

Mr. JENKYN THOMAS moved : 

** That, in the opinion of this Association, (a) the salaries offered 
in connexion with head masterships in secondary schools have in 
several recent cases been utterly inadequate ; and (/) initial 
salaries should be at least not less than the average salary of head 
teachers in higher elementary schools, that is to say, £324 per 
annum." 

Mr. RUSHBROOKE seconded the motion. 

Members generally were in agreement with the principle of the 
resolution, but objection was oflered to the reference to higher ele- 
mentary teachers on the ground that it might be misinterpreted as 
a slight. Eventually Section (a) of the resolution was adopted and 
Section (6) was omitted, there being substituted for it a direction to 
the Council to take action in the matter. 

This conctuded the Lusiness of the meeting. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Annual Gencral Meeting of the Modern Language 
Association was held in Oxford on January 11, 12, and 
13. The choice of meeting place has a double significance, 
indicating in the first place that the Association has won for 
itself a position as the representative of the study of modern 
languages which justifies an invitation from the University of 
Oxford. and implying in the second place that the University 
feels that it has made a sufficiently serious stort in providing 
for the study of these languages to enable it to mect its guests 
without a blush. It is only savages, as the Vice-Chancellor 
pointed out, who eat their grandfathers: the moderns have no 
ill-will towards the ancients and have no desire to ignore their 
parents; and the ancients, while proud of their antiquity, do 
not scorn the activities of their descendants. 


The proceedings opened with a reception in the hall of Christ 
Church, where the Vice-Chancellor and Mrs. Warren welcomed the 
visitors. The presence of a lady as hostess greeting ladics as guests, 
as well as the beams of electricity lighting up the darkened panels of 
the hall, may be taken to typify the fact that the ancients know how to 
welcome and absorb the moderns. 


The Battle of the Books. , 


The following niorning the members met in the Examination Schools 
to hear an address from the VICE-CHANCELLOR, whose quiet humour 
and polished utterances were greatly enjoyed by his listeners. Re- 
ferring to John Bright's epigram that Oxford was the home of dead 
languages and undying prejudices, Dr. Warren denied that the 
languages were dead and that their prejudices were undying. Just as 
the prejudices had shown themselves to be mortal and had begun to 
decay, so had the old languages proved their immortality, stirred in 
their torpor, worked out for themselves a new life, and entered again 
freshly into the hearts and thoughts of their generation. Ile was quite 
certain that the Association had not come to Oxford as the enemies of 
the ancient classics with which Oxford and Cambridge had been so long 
associated. The ** Nibelungen Lied " and the ** Chanson de Roland " 
were not going to replace Homer. Dante would not vaunt himself above 
his dear guide and master, 

** Quel Virgilio e quella fonte 
Che spande di parlar so largo fiume." 
Pascal would not ask them to forget Plato, nor Bossuet Cicero. 
Goethe was not going to tear the tragic laurel from the brow of So- 
phocles, nor Marlowe nor Shakespeare nor Molicre hiss Aeschylus or 
Aristophanes or Terence from the stage; nor Cervantes nor Camoens 
to reduce Lucian or Statius to silence. 


Provision at Oxford for. Modern Languages. 


Dr. Warren proceeded to trace the progressive steps that the Uni- 
versity had made towards the study of French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian. The Taylorian Institution had been founded in 1788, but was 
not actually built until sixty years later. They had now a professor of 
German and two lecturers in that language, and a Taylorian lecturer in 
French. They had a competent staff for teaching and an increasing 
number of students. In 1900 there had been 87 entries for lectures and 
classes ; in 1908 there were 905. Dr. Warren then enumerated the 
members of the teaching staff, and claimed that Oxford had a full 
equipment for the work. It was only now that they felt able to meet 
the Modern Language Association, and therefore the long-expected in- 
vitation had been given. The University hoped to learn much from 
the Association, and perhaps the Association could learn something 
irom the University. A complete culture demanded the study of both 
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the ancients and the moderns. The Vice-Chancellor concluded his 
address with compliments to the Association on its President and with 
hearty words of welcome to the visitors. 

Year's Report. 

The annual report and the statement of accounts were then pre- 
sented to the meeting. The report showed that the membership was 
still increasing and had now reached 730. During the year the Com- 
mittee had been mainly occupied with a scheme for the training of 
teachers, the detailed report on which would be published shortly, and 
with the question of the study of German in secondary schools. The 
Hon. TREASURER pointed out that there had been a deficit of about 
4,40 on the year’s working, so that care would be necessary in the future. 
The subscription had been reduced to 7s. 6d., without the Modern 
Lanyuaze Keview, which would no longer be sent free to members, but 
for which an additional subscription of 7s. 6d. was asked. A resolu- 
tion was then put and carried that the life membership should be £5. 5s. 
instead of £7. 7s. 

The Master OF Carus COLLEGE, Cambridge, the President-Elect 
for 1909, made a statement as to the training of modern language 
teachers, and explained that the report was not yet in its final shape. 

Miss MArrHEWS, from the West Riding of Yorkshire, introduced a 
discussion on the subject of making the Association more useful to the 
members. Several proposals were put forward, mainly implying the 
provision of greater funds than were at the disposal of the Treasurer. 
That a lending library of books of reference for modern language 
teachers should be formed was perhaps the most practical and may be 
carried out. Owing to the exigencies of time, the discussion had 
to be postponed until the end of the afternoon, when both audience 
and energy were running low. 


Study of German. 

Mr. MILNER-BARRY proposed, in a weighty speech full of serious 
argument, the following resolution, which was carried unanimously : 

** That this Association welcomes the recent change in the Board 
of Education regulations for secondary schools, which allows greater 
freedom to the schools in the choice of languages to be taught, 
and hopes that the Board will take further steps to encourage the 
study of German in secondary schools." 

The PRESIDENT announced that the following new members of Com- 
mittee had been elected : Mr. Milner-Barry, Mr. Brereton, Miss Purdie, 
Prof. Herford, Mr. Savory, Miss Johnson, Mr. Steel, Mr. Kastner, and 
Mr. Atkinson. 

The Presidential Address 


was then delivered by Lord FirzMAURICE. He said they would doubt- 
less hear much in this conference—and it was only right and natural 
that they should so hear—from teachers and others interested in the prac- 
tical work of education, of the value of modern languages on their own 
merits, considered as instruments of mental training, and in comparison 
with the ancient classics and with science, and of the advantage of their 
knowledge in the markets and exchanges of the world. The academic 
and educational aspects of these matters were not likely to be overlcoked 
in this conference at any time, more especially when it met under the 
protection of the University of Oxford ; nor were they so far removed 
froni the busy hum of their great industrial centres as to be likely even 
here to forpet the practical aspects of their work and the importance of 
the part played by the knowledge of modern languages in trade and 
commerce. Important as these considerations were, he might perhaps, 
however, plead that day for a knowledge of modern languages in their 
bearing on international intercourse and the amenities of society. In 
this connexion thc Association was doing good work in urging bettet 
facilities for the teaching of German. The members of the Association 
were acting as promoters of an international work who wished to carry 
the light of peace and goodwill into the regions of mistrust and doubt. 
Many writers had helped in this work, and especially Mr. E. A. Free- 
man. The persistency with which Mr. Freeman impressed upon his 
generation that there was no real distinction between the ancient and 
the modern world—that ancient and modern history were parts of one 
great whole, and that the modern languages could not really be appre- 
ciated without bearing in mind that they were the children of the 
ancient lanyuages—might possibly seem to some to have been only the 
reiteration of an obvious truth, but nevertheless a truth too often over- 
looked. By enforcing this in season and out of season, Freeman did 
much to break down the hostility to the study of modern languages in 
the Universities. 
The Language of the Future. 


The attempts of the human race to find one language as the vehicle 
of international intercourse had been feeble ; and in proportion as the 
goal— with all respect for the authors of Esperanto—became more and 
more distant, the necessity of cultivating the knowledge of the different 
vernacular languages in order to maintain the possibilities of civilized 
intercourse was more and more recognized. Starting at a comparatively 
recent date, they could easily trace in international affairs the incidents 
of the long struggle of Latin to maintain itself as the medium of learned 
and diplomatic intercourse, and of the vernacular of each State to assert 
itself against Latin—a struggle complicated by the fact of one modern 
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language— French, from a date which, roughly speaking, might be fixed. 
as about coincident with the accession of Louis XIV.— having, with 
growing success, substituted itself for Latin. The final triumph of 
French might be said to have been accomplished after the French 
Revolution, and the final abandonment of Latin as the language of 
diplomacy might, perhaps, be dated from the fall of the Holy Roman 
Empire. English treaties had ceased to be entered in Latin since 1668 
in the Chancery French Rolls, as the series was called; and in 1731, 
Walpole’s Act dispensed with Latin for use in legal and official instru- 
ments. In England, after 1731, Latin was only used for diplomatic 
documents, as an archaic practice, which gradually died out and, he 
supposed, came to an end with the reorganization of the Chancery 
ofhces in the last century. Since Canning's time statesmen had gene- 
rally used their national languages in written and spoken communica- 
tions, although there again French still largely maintained its ground. 
Attempts to vindicate the use of the vernacular sometimes met with 
unexpected difliculties ; but, notwithstanding this, they could foresee 
that, just as the predominance of Spain in the early part of the sixteenth 
century made the language of Spain for a time one of the recognized 
vehicles of international intercourse, the great position now acquired by 
Germany in Europe must naturally lead to the occasional vindication by 
Germany of the rights of her language in diplomacy, while the increas- 
ing spread of the British Empire, and the position acquired by the 
United S'ates of America, must more aud more introduce the use of 
the tongue of Shakespeare and of Milton as an international language. 
It should be their duty to see that the language continued to be drawn 
from the well of English pure and undefiled. 


Voltaires ** Letters on England." 


In the afternoon Prof. LANSON, of the University of Paris, speaking 
in French, delivered an address on the subject of ** How Voltaire wrote 
his Letters on England." He said if England in the eighteenth century 
had exercised an influence on the development of the thought and 
literature of France, no one had contributed more to it than Voltaire. 
The ‘* Letters on the English People" marked a date in the intellectual 
relations between the two peoples. Prof. Lanson thought it would be 
interesung to learn how Voltaire had composed this book, with what 
assistance, and what guides. What English books did Voltaire read ? 
What conversation did he listen to? What were the actual conditions 
in 1727 or 1728 on which his attention was fixed? In what spirit 
did he look at them? What method did he employ to make people 
talk? It was not easy to answer these questions, and te some of them 
they could find no reply even to-day. Ifowever, they knew enough, 
he b-lieved, to assert that Voltaire's book was closer to English life 
than had hitherto been supposed, and that many remarks which were 
supposed to be merely sallies of Voltairian humour were suggested to 
him by what he heard in London. Besides the mistakes which a 
foreigner would be sure to commit, Voltaire transformed in the most 
curious way the documents and the observations which he employed. 
Prof. Lanson held that the ‘‘ Letters on the English People ” was a 
wotk of the imagination rather than an exact record of what Voltaire 
had seen and heard, and that Voltaire's peculiar genius was shown in 
forming into a small and compact recital the results of his observation. 

After an interval for tea, Dr. FIEDLER gave an address in German 
on “ Goethe’s * Faust.’ "' 

The annual dinner took place in the hall of Magdalen College. A 
number of distinguished guests were present, including the German 
Ambassador and a member of the French Embassy, in the unavoidable 
absence of the French Ambassador. 


The following day the meeting settled down to the discussion of 
questions relating to the teaching of modern foreign languages in schools. 


The German Gymnasium. 


Mr. SIEPMANN, of Clifton College, read a paper on ** Some Aspects 
of German Schools." In spite of the large number of autonomous 
States, the administration of the schools was marvellously uniform. 
There was considerable rigidity in the system, perhaps more than was 
good. The result of the general system and of the leaving examination 
was that the clever and quick boys, to whom the work was easy, marked 
time while the dullards were being brought up to the necessary stan- 
dard. Mr. Siepmann contrasted this unfavourably with what he deemed 
to be the English system, under which the bright boys were pushed 
forward and the dullards left to themselves. On the whole, Mr. 
Siepmann thought that English schools had the advantage, and that we 
need not go fo Germany to learn how to manage education. We 
probably hear too much of the German system of education in dis- 
paragement of our own. English visitors are naturally given an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the best schools in Germany. The rank and file are 
probably no better nor worse than our own. But Mr. Siepmann spoke 
only from a knowledge of the big public-school system of England. lle 
may be right in saying that in those institutions it is considered a was. e 
of time to teach the (apparently) stupid boy ; but this is not the general 
point of view in English schools. We are, on the contrary, inclined to 


speakers, who had recently been to Germany and had seen the show 
schools, took exception to Mr. Siepmann's criticism and pointed out 
that much experiment was now being carried on in German schools. 


The New Method in Higher Forms. 


The next subject on the program was ‘‘ The Teaching of French and 
German to Middle and Higher Forms." The anxious inquirer who 
expected to be informed how the New Methodists proposed to continue 
teaching after the first two years would go away disappointed. The 
speakers had not time to develop their themes thoroughly and were not 
at one among themselves. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. CHAYTOR, who said that the main 
object of teaching modern languages was to arouse literary curiosity and 
taste. Ile objected to free composition, because it necessitated. if the 
best were to be got out of it, individual correction, and the school hours 
were not long enough for this. Of the two languages, he would prefer 
to begin with German. 

Miss PARTINGTON gave an illuminating address on the teaching of 
literature to higher forms. If she were to read a play of Moliere with a 
form she would give a preliminary talk and then read the play straight 
through in French. Afterwards there would be discussion and analysis, 
mainly in French, and essays would be written. She approved of free 
composition, and thought that the best way to begin set composition 
was the retranslation method. Occasionally, too, a small portion of the 
reading book would be translated into English with the same care and 
thoroughness that was given to compositions in the foreign language. 

Mr. VON GLEHN said that, in their first enthusiasms, the New 
Methodists had been inclined to neglect grammar. Mr. Siepmann had 
set them right. Grammar must be taught, even in the elementary 
stages. But it was in the intermediate stages that the study of 
grammar becomes more serious. He considered it rather a dull grind, 
but it had to be done. He advocated the use of the short story ; first 
in skeleton form and then expanded. 

Subsequent speakers in the discussion urged the use of free composi- 
tion. Prof. RiPPMANN thought that a little sincere work was more 
valuable than much rapid work. It was important to prevent mistakes 
from being made rather than to correct them when they had been 
made. Ile advised that boys dull at language study should learn only 
one foreign language. ; i 

In the afternoon Mr. H. A. L. Fisit£g, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, attracted a large audience to listen to an address which he en- 
titled, ‘* Our Insularity." He said that a good deal too much had been 
made of our insularity. England, indeed, was an island, but of all 
islands the least insular. She had been a province of the Roman 
Empire, a province of medieval France, her sovereigns had ruled a 
German electorate, and now controlled dominions widely scattered 
over the surface of the globe. It could not be claimed that we had 
kept our blood undefiled by foreign ad mixture, for we had, willingly or 
unwillingly, afforded hospitality to every description of immigrant. We 
had sown colonies in every clime, and ever since the days of Queen 
Bess, when Roger Ascham protested against the Italianate Englishman, 
the Continent of Europe had been familiar with the bearing of our 
grand tourists and our Cook's tourists. It was hardly an exaggeration 
to say that ever since the Reformation our national monarchy had been 
the most cosmopolitan of our institutions. Was it not of some signi- 
ficance that an English King was mentioned in the ** Divine Comedy,” 
that one of the chief sources for the history of the greatest of the 
medieval emperors should be a chronicle written in the monastery at 
St. Albans, that in the Middle Ages English scholars flocked to Paris 
and Continental scholars came to Oxford, or that a Milanese Ambas- 
sador visiting the Court of Henry VII. should have declared his 
astonishment at the King's profound knowledge of Italian politics ? 


The Study of European Literature. 


The history of the study of European literature in this country would 
not, upon close examination, seem to disprove this contention, English- 
men had often neglected obvious sources of enlightenment, but of such 
negligence England had had no monopoly. Prince Bismarck used to 
observe that you could always distinguish the French Ambassador, 
because he knew no language but his own. It was not, cf course, true 
at the present that the French knew no language but their own. The 
names of Taine and Jusserand, Angellier and Texte, Legouis and 
Thomas were sufhcient to recall the solid and distinguished contribu- 
tions which our neighbours across the Channel had made to the study 
and interpretation of English literature, contributions which our own 
scholars had not yet repaid in kind, though it was to be hoped that 
the newly established School of Modern Languages in Oxford might 
enable them to do so. But there was a time when France was pro- 
foundly ignorant of our language and literature and when we, on the 
contrary, were following the literary movement in France with close 
attention. Our literature then was insular, but chietly in thesense that 
the enjoyment of its beauties was confined to the inhabitants of this 
island. In other respects English literature was not insular, but full of 


give the greatest care to the dullard, and to let the clever boy lookafter | splendid echoes from Greece and Rome, from Italy, Spain, and France. 


himself—witness the provision that is now made for backward and 
feeble-minded children in our national system of education. Subsequent 


| 


Of French in particular this country was never permitted to be ignorant 
ever since the day when the ** Chanson de Roland " was chanted on.the 
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field of Hastings. Buckle remarked, in his History, that the union 
of the French with the English intellect was by far the most important 
fact of the eighteenth century. The intellectual communion of the two 
races gave to each an element which it would otherwise have lacked ; to 
the English an ideal of formal polish and precise workmanship which in- 
formed our literature for three generations; to the French an insight 
into comparative law, a detachment from clerical authority, and a 
standard of political and social criticism by which the antiquated feudal 
structure of France might be appraised and condemned. Compared 
with this secular interest in French literature and the fructifying con- 
nexion which subsisted between the French and English intellects from 
1660 to 1759, the literary relations between England and Germany 
were of recent growth. Here and again a few choice minds came 
under tue intluence of the beautiful literature of German mysticism ; 
but such instances were rare and not to be counted as evidence 
of any steady communion between the English and the German 
intellect. But the intellectual revival which began in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century with the great German masters 
in poetry and criticism, and which had been continued up to 
our own days by a dynasty of giants in every department of 
exact knowledge, made it an essential of intellectual progress to 
know what was thought and written in Germany ; and the study of 
German in this country was further assisted by the sympathy springing 
from the joint resistance to Napoleon and by the growth of a reaction 
common to both nations against the formal canons of classical taste. In 
time something of the full range, depth, and beauty of German litera- 
ture was revealed by Thomas Carlyle, while the profound learning of 
Niebuhr was brought to the notice of Thomas Arnold before he left 
Oxford for Laleham, and through Arnold German was introduced into 
the curriculum of Rugby School. 


Patriotic Philology. 


In a naive and characteristic outburst belonging to his early life, 
Cecil Rhodes deplored the study of modern languages, urging that, if 
Englishmen would only give up learning foreign tongues, foreigners 
would be compelled to learn English, which would thus become, what 
it deserved to be, the universal medium of communication between 
human beings. In our own days the prospect that any one European 
language would ever obtain the ascendancy which belonged to 
French in the seventeenth century was extremely remote. Cosmo- 
politanism had gone out of fashion and nationalities had come into 
fashion ; and, with the growth of nationalities, a new comet had 
swum into the sky, ominous of strife, which might, perhaps, be 
compendiously described as patriotic philology. We had ‘seen a 
new literary language given to Greece, to Bohemia, and to Hun- 
gary ; the study of Erse was being revived in Ireland; a beautiful 
epic had been written in modern Provencal. And, even where no 
political motive was involved, the mere growth of comfort and know- 
ledge had sown the plant of literary expression in soils where it had 
never grown before or where its flowering had been sparing and un- 
noticed. Norway, after many dumb centuries, had become a power 
in European literature ; to Russia Europe owed its greatest school 
of modern fiction. The intellectual movement of Europe was 
becoming more complicated, more difficult to follow. Despite 
the levelling forces of human imitativeness and convention, it 
became harder to know and appreciate the best work of one’s 
age. And yet, if the intellect of a nation was to keep alive, this 
task must be performed. The improvement in the teaching of 
modern languages implied no disrespect to the ‘‘ worthy wits of 
Athens.” ** Greek," as Dr. Johnson remarked, ‘ is like lace—that is to 
say, it is the luxury of the few”; but some knowledge of the contem- 
porary languages and literatures of Europe was essential to the intel- 
ligent conduct of ordinary life and to the sane apprehension of the 
world in which we live. England had reason to be proud of her litera- 
ture of translation; but the genius of great translators, however 
effective in revealing new beauties, must be supported by the collective 
work of accurate scholarship, by the enterprise of stage managers, and 
by a general spirit of alertness and curiosity in the country, if any sub- 
stantial improvement was to be made in our estimate of intellectual 
movements abroad. The teaching of modern languages was still a very 
subordinate part of scholastic education, and the distinction between 
the modern and the classical school which was established in Germany 
in the middle of the eigthteenth century was only beginniug to make its 
way withus. That the average Englishman knew more thantheaverage 
Frenchman or German would be a boast safe, vainglorious, and im- 
probable; but that it was the business of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation to see to it that he should not know less was one of the most 
certain facts in modern history. 

Mr. Fisher's lecture was listened to with evident enjoyment. It is 
not always that a man of wide reading and retentive memory possesses 
also the gift of humour and a good delivery. The proceedings closed 
with a vote of thanks on the part of the visitors, moved by Prof. Ripp- 
MANN in a happy speech, to the various hosts who had combined to 
make the visit most enjoyable. It was felt that the meeting had been a 
success. Perhaps on.no previous occasion had the addresses been so 
scholarly and the discussions maintained on so high a level. 


CONFERENCE OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


HE Eighteenth Annual General Meeting of the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools was 
held at St. Paul's School, West Kensington, on Friday, January 8. _ 

The adoption of the Report for 1908 was moved by the outgoing 
Chairman, Mr. R. F. Cholmeley. There had been during the past 
year a considerable increase in numbers, and membership now stands 
at close upon 2,500. The Endowed Schools (Masters) Act, passed 
last July, had turned their double defeat in the Law Courts into a 
partial victory— partial, for the Act needs amendment so as to extend 
its provisions beyond the Endowed Schools and to define the functions 
of governing bodies. 

The Federal Council. 

One of our favourite projects was the federation, for common pur- 
poses, of the organizations representing secondary education; and in 
the formation of the Federal Council that project once seemed to be 
in a measure realized. The timid exclusiveness of those whose leader- 
ship was almost necessary to the success of such a movement compelled 
the Council to be content with a precarious and caterpillar.like 
existence ; yet it promised to live, and the action of the Head Masters' 
Conference last month when, perceiving this still swaddled and faintly 
crying babe upon its threshold, it nerved itself to utter the final word 
of repudiation and cast it into the street, deserves to be counted among 
the cases of heartless infanticide. It remains to be seen whether the 
Head Masters’ Association will be sufficiently callous or complaisant 
to complete the murder ; if it does that, and if in consequence it proves 
impossible to unite for common action and discussion even societies so 
naturally sympathetic as those which the Federal Council was designed 
to represent, it must be admitted that the unity of the profession is 
a phrase of extraordinarily little meaning. Yet though we may not be 
able to rescue this particular infant from the jealous machinations of its 
wicked uncles, it is not for us to be content with giving the body a 
decent funeral. Surely we are committed to the cause of co-operation ; 
and if one method fails we must try another, and yet another, until we 
have built success out of failure. 


The Register. 


The necessity for a method of co-operation needs no better illustra- 
tion than the state of the registration question. I have never pro- 
fessed to see much practical advantage in any scheme of registration 
that has been yet propounded. The old two-column Register was at 
least ingenious, and the attempt to master its complications was an 
interesting exercise. With the abolition of the distinguishing columns 
much of its seductiveness disappeared, and I have never been able to 
watch with much enthusiasm for the appearance of the one-legged 
Phoenix which is to rise from its ashes. But, in the formation of the 
Council, representative of the teaching profession, which is to compose 
and have charge of the new Register, there did seem to be a chance 
for the profession to show what its capacity for organization was worth. 
At the present moment everybody is anxiously expecting somebody 
else to do something, and unless, by some stroke of real constructive 
statesmanship, the scattered and disorganized forces can be brought 
together with a definite mandate and an intelligible purpose, the con- 
stitution of the new Registration Council is likely to have to wait til 
February 29 comes round again. f 

In conclusion, Mr. Cholmeley referred to the work the Association 
had done in pressing forward a general pension scheme—more im- 
portant, in his opinion, even than the question of salaries—and to 
the loss sustained in the death of Mr. Pruen, of Cheltenham. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE (Eton) seconded, and the report was adopted. 


Tenure. 


Mr. SOMERVILLE moved the following resolution : 

** That, in the opinion of this Association, no assistant master 
should sign an agreement (a) if it provides for the possibility of his 
dismissal at any time other than at the end of a school term, except 
after at least two months’ notice has been given him, save in cases 
of grave misconduct ; (4) or if it does not provide that before 
the dismissal takes eflect, the assistant master concerned shall be 
given the opportunity of appearing, with or without the help of a 
friend, before the governing body in his own defence." 

He said that Section 1 of the Endowed Schools (Masters) Act gave 
them that for which they had long striven—they became the servants of 
the schools ; while Section 3 gave them a right to fair notice before 
dismissal. There was some doubt as to whether governing bodies 
could not contract out of the Act, but in any case they could not 
delegate their authority to the Head Master. This resolution put on 
record what they considered to be really the meaning of the Act. On 
that point they were in full agreement with the Head Masters, whose 
spirit in this matter was excellent. In fact, the position as between 
Head Masters and assistants in the educational world was very much 
that existing between masters and men, as illustrated by the co-part- 
nership scheme in the Hartlepools initiated by Sir Christopher Furness, 
in the industrial world. The future depended on themselves, and 
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they should therefore strengthen themselves, and strength lay in num- 
bers. They now had two thousand five hundred members, but they 
should have seven thousand. 

Mr. WATSON (Enfield Grammar School) seconded the resolution, 
which was agreed to. 

Pensions. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD (Berkhamsted) moved : 

*' That, in the best interests of secondary education, it is impera- 
tive that the Board of Education should take all necessary steps 
for the early establishment of a superannuation fund for teachers 
in recognized secondary schools. Such a scheme should provide 
for (a) contributions to the fund from the teacher and the governing 
body ; (4) the expenses of management being borne by the State ; 
(c) the provision by the State of a disablement allowance ; (d) the 
possibility of the teacher migrating from school to school without 
loss of pension rights." 

He declared that, whatever might be the value of school buildings 
and other things, the real thing of importance in education was the 
teacher. All openings in the Civil Service had many applicants, but 
in the educational world, owing to lack of prospects, poor pay, and 
insecurity of tenure, good men were not always forthcoming. There- 
fore, whatever could be done to attract such men should be done with 
all speed. One thing which might go some way in that direction was 
the provision of a proper pension scheme. Their scheme was of the 
nature of a deierred annuity fund made up of 5 per cent. of salaries 
contributed by masters and an equal amount contributed by govern- 
ing bodies. It would not depend on the school in which the master 
was serving. They did not ask the State to contribute, but only to 
undertake the management of the fund. 

Mr. MILNER BARRY (Mill Hill) seconded the resolution, which was 
apreed to, with one dissentient. 


Federal Council, 


Mr. CHOLMELEY moved : 

“ That this Association deeply regrets the withdrawal of the 

Head Masters' Conference from the Federal Council." 

The instant that it became probable that the Federal Council would 
be something worth having in the cause of secondary education the 
Head Masters’ Conference withdrew. Never was there a body, the 
component parts of which excited so much sympathy and esteem, while 
its totality excited so little, as the Head Masters’ Conference. The 
creation of it made the unity of the profession impossible for years, 
and stereotyped the isolation of the head masters. It had taken a 
year and a half to discover that the head masters did not belong to 
their Council. They had sent delegates who had criticized their action 
and shown extreme alarm at the prospect of any action and had 
actually paid a subscription, and now they discovered that the dele- 
gates had been sent ‘‘ only to watch." They must not allow the with- 
drawal of that body to damage the Federal Council. 

Mr. PAGE (Charterhouse) seconded. He had not intended to speak, 
but a motion of that sort would rouse the dead, and, as one whose days 
as a master were numbered, he desired to pronounce a final word of 
blessing over the Head Masters’ Conference. Only he should like to 
substitute for **deeply regrets” in the motion ** warmly welcomes.” 
He had prophesied that the Head Masters would do their best to wreck 
the Federal Council. Their retirement was the best proof that the 
Council was doing some good. The hardest task that had ever been 
set him was to propose, in an after-dinner speech, the health of the 
Head Masters’ Conference. He had been for thirty-five years an 
assistant master in a public school, and had never once been allowed 
to have a voice in its management. The reason was that the eight or 
ten gentlemen who govern the Head Masters! Conference think them- 
selves, each, infallible. The only raison d''étre, so it seemed to him, 
was to supply the Zīmes with a leader on Christmas day to temper our 
other enjoyments. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE hoped that nothing that had been said would be 
construed as a reflection on the Head Masters. 

The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


The Registration Council. 


Mr. GREENE (Berkhamsted) moved : 

“That this Association instructs the Executive Committee to 
move the Federal Council to take such further steps as may seem 
good to them to bring about the formation of a Registration Council 
in concert with duly accredited representatives of other bodies 
desirous and qualified to co-operate.’ 

They must endeavour, he said, to work with teachers of music, of 
drawing, and in Kindergartens—with teachers of all kinds, in fact, to 
obtain a satisfactory Registration Council. 

Mr. CHOLMELEY supported the motion as the nearest approach to 
a practical policy. Dr. Gow’s seemed to him a futile policy—to wash 
his hands of the business in order to force the hand of the Board of 
Education. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

At the afternoon sitting members of the Assistant Mistresses’ Asso- 
ciation were admitted to hear the reading of papers. 


Dr. Rouse (Perse School, Cambridge) read a paper entitled '*A 
Dream." This was an allegory, modelled on the ‘‘ Pilgrim's Progress," 
portraying the vanities and iniquities of the educational world of 
to-day. 

Mr. J. E. WiNBorr (Chris's Hospital) asked the Association to 
approve the scheme of Greek pronunciation formulated by the Classical 
Association. 

Mr. L. R. STRANGEWAYS moved, as an amendment, to add ** With 
preference for the pronunciation of e and ņn as close and open e respec- 
tively, for that of the aspirates 9, 0, x as ^, £, & followed by a strong 
breath, and for v as the German si.” 

The amendment was supported by Prof. RiPPMANN, Dr. ROUSE, 
and others, and accepted by Mr. Winbolt. The amended resolution 
was carried unanimously. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
IN PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


HE Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of the Association was 

held at Dr. Williams's Library, Gordon Square, London, W.C., 

on Saturday, January 9, 1909. The chair was taken by the President, 

Miss E. M. BANCROFT (Redland High School, Bristol) who was 

declared to have been re-elected President of the Association for 1909. 

Othsr officers were Miss K. Andrews, Honorary Treasurer, and Miss 
M. A. Haig Brown, Secretary. 

Miss BANCROFT then delivered her presente address. The 
Association had completed its twenty-fifth year of work and had 
now gained an assured position as the medium whereby the views of 
assistant mistresses in public secondary schools throughout the kingdom 
could be ascertained. In reviewing the work of the year, she com- 
mented on the passing of the Endowed Schools (Masters) Bill, which 
was of importance to the Association, seeing that she had received an 
assurance from Mr. Runciman that women teachers were included in 
the scope of the Bill. An important subject dealt with by the Federal 
Council Was that of the formation of a Registration Council. A scheme 
drawn up by a conference convened for the purpose by the Federal Council 
had been submitted to the Board of Education, but not accepted. 
Upon a small Sub-Committee appointed to carry on negotiations 
in reference to this subject, Miss Lawrie had sat as their representative. 
In the actual work of teaching, division of labour was becoming more 
and more emphasized, and teachers were tending more and more to 
become a body of specialists. This had revised the standard of 
efficiency, and they all hailed the change. But there was danger even 
in the gain if they, as specialists, did not remember that their work 
must be co-operant to one end, that each teacher must be not a mere 
skilful instructor in a subject, but a sympathetic sharer in the whole 
work of developing the child's faculties. The question of curricula 
was still a pressing one. In the over weighted curriculum often the 
subject with the first claim to consideration—the mother tongue—was 
the one to be neglected. The alternative to the over burdened 
curriculum was often a thing of shreds and patches. 

Miss JowirT (Training College, Bristol) opened a discussion on the 
subject of superannuation schemes for teachers, by bringing before the 
Association pension schemes of the Central Welsh Board, of the various 
Local Education Authorities in England, and of individual governing 
bodies. She drew attention to the fact that there was no general 
Government scheme applying to secondary schools in England. It was 
for the Association to consider what features it considered essential in 
any general pension scheme. Miss Jowitt suggested that any pension 
scheme for women teachers ought to fulfil the following conditions :— 
In most cases the retiring age should be 55; the pension should be 
adequate; where the pension was calculated on the average salary the 
teachers' contribution should be on a sliding scale, increasing auto- 
matically with the increase of salary ; and, lastly, pension schemes should 
be so devised that no penalty should follow transference to another 
school. 

No formal resolutions were put, but the sense of the meeting was 
taken on important points with a view to facilitate discussion in the ° 
Branches of the Association, such discussion to be followed by de- 
cisive resolutions at a future General Meeting. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing points were brought forward : the possibility of a compulsory 
national scheme, the conditions as to retiring age, scale and return of 
contributions, and the desirability of a minimum pension. 

Hearty votes of thanks were accorded to Miss Jowitt for her paper 
and to the Hon. Treasurer, Miss K. Andrews, for her services during 
the year. 

At the afternoon meeting Miss LAWRIE (Ladies' College, Chelten- 
ham) read a paper on ‘‘The Principles which should Underlie the 
Planning of the Science Curriculum in Girls' Secondary Schools." 
She laid stress on the fact that knowledge of scientific fact, but, still 
more, training in scientific method was part of our necessary equipment 
for life. Observation, the first stage of such a /training, must. be fol- 
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lowed by experimental courses graduated so as to require longer 
chains of reasoning, and resulting in the power to generalize on accu- 
rate observation. Such a scheme, which should also include an 
historical science course, would counteract any danger of providing 
technical instruction without scientific foundation. 

Miss Woop (Leeds High School) read a paper on a school course 
which attempted to carry out the ideas of Prof. Smithells, by connect- 
ing domestic science with the science teaching of the school and apply- 
ing the scientific method to common things. She gave the details of 
an ideal scheme of theoretical and practical work in a ** kitchen labora- 
tory," which should extend from eleven to sixteen, and by which the 
girls were to acquire both the trainirg in scientific method and the 
most important facts of domestic hygiene, and be ready to take up 
preparation for University work in some branch of science. An ani- 
mated discussion followed, in which Miss Wood was questioned on many 
details as to time allotted to the scheme, size of classes, and nature 
of lessons and home tasks. Many of the speakers, while expressing 
great interest in Miss Wood's suggestive paper, feared lest the difficulty 
both of imparting and digesting so many facts should lead to a sacrifice 
of mental training in scientific method. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL SCIENCE MASTERS. 


HE Annual Meeting of the Association of Public-School Science 
Masters was held on January 12 at the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, Charterhouse. The President (Sir CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, 
F.R.S., Regius Professor of Physic at Cambridge) was in the chair. 
At the business meeting Prof. H. E. Armstrong, of the City and 
Guilds Institute, was elected President of the Association for 1910. 


The Function of Science in Education. 


Sir CLIFFORD ALLBUTT said that in science the boy Legan to 
apprehend that the laws of his country were the fallible forerunners of 
the invariable sequences called laws in science, and to perceive that 
freedom consisted in knowing and following them, that servare est 
regnare. But what was meant by science? It was clear that, even in 
the common use of the schools, not experimental science only was 
contemplated ; that would be to dismiss not only biology, which in 
boys' schools could not be experimental, but also natural history, 
which, in his opinion, was for most boys the best foundation of 
scientific training. In science must be included the pristine idea of 
all orderly knowledge, of analysis of concepts, whatever their origin, 
for the construction of systems of affirmative propositions. Science— 
that was to say, scientific method —penetrated into all the studies of 
the modern school, as it penetrated into all life. No doubt action 
might be ‘‘sicklied o'er " by too much thought analysis. Herein was 
engendered that distrust, reasonable and unreasonable, which the 
humanist had always felt of the scientist. The humanist winced to 
see the flower of literature stiffened into a diagram; not only did he 
deny creative power to science, and with reason, but he suspected it 
of corrosive properties and so was tempted to denounce all compact 
with it. Yet it could not be said that even the tine arts were, or 
ever had been, independent of scientific activity. As in their date 
and degree all human things faded, science was the organ by which 
we recovered from them the principles of strength and beauty, and 
learnt to adapt the newly won principles to new creations. This point 
of view was quite consistent with the pursuit of *''classical" culture, 
and indeed commanded it, not as in itself education, but as a con- 
stituent of education. 

Imagination was a precious endowment for which the Olympian 
schoolmaster professed himself peculiarly jealous. Yet surely to litera- 
ture, in the sense of food for the imagination, few boys attained : but 
for their Homer this few would be a very few indeed, and it must be 
confessed that abstract sctence, like abstract grammar, was not a rich 
food for the imagination, though it imparted to the imagination a scope 
and virility that saved it from rhetoric and sentiment. Ile was not 
convinced that the schoolboy was, or ought to be, a predominantly 
imaginative animal. The British boy seemed to him, generically 
speaking, a very matter-of-fact little person, very serious, very curious, 
very handy. Did we, in our educational methods, obey the signal that 
Nature gave to foster his seriousness, his curiosity, his handiness? All 
masters must learn, what the science master can teach them, that, if by 
his own hands the boy could contrive no great art, yet it was im- 
mediately by promoting the activity and precision of his nervo-muscular 
system that Nature was building up not his practical brain only, but 
also much of the hive of his mind, not to mention the congruities of 
bodily sanity. The boy should not avoid altogether the discipline of 
drudgery, but, since he was not of an age even in congenial subjects to 
bear the strain of prolonged attention, axiomatic and authoritative rote 
should be administered to him sparingly, and blended, so far as possible, 
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with matter not only more congenial, but such as might engage his own 
personal quest and adventure. Above all, our eyes should be opened 
to that besetting sin of the schoolmaster and its devastating con- 
sequences, whereby the ingenious and ardent curiosity and receptivity 
of the boy were quenched and deadened, so that too often in ideas he 
remained impoverished for the rest of his life. There was a tendency in 
school, in spite of science, to forget that there were boys and boys. A few 
had gifts that transcended all schemes of instruction. Some of the 
older ones got no inronsiderable grip on universals, which, however, 
for the many were axioms nearly as dry as grammar. For most boys 
natural history and mechanics would prove more congenial than 
chemistry. In the upper forms there should be a more extensive 
differentiation than there was at present, according to the bents, and 
possibly even the vocations, of the pupils. In conclusion, Sir Clifford 
Allbutt mentioned that the University of Cambridge and its Board of 
Medicine had recently opened the first M.B. examination to candidates 
on admission. This they had done chiefly in order that the student 
might be liberated for stages of education more proper to a University. 
But they had also an oblique regard for the internal econ: my of the 
public schools, and his oration would be in vain if he had not half- 
persuaded even the head masters that no boy's education was broad or 
even symmetrical which had contained less natural science than was 
required, say, for that examination. 

On the motion of Mr. L. CuMMING (Rugby), seconded by Dr. W. 
GARNETT (London County Council Education Department) Sir 
Clifford Allbutt was cordially thanked for his address. 

The PRESIDENT, in responding, said it was a profound error to have 
modern and classical sides in a school; there was no good reason for 
the division, for all education ought to be modein. The classics and 
science ought to be taught together. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. O. H. LATTER (Charterhouse), 
Mr. D. J. P. BERRIDGE (Malvern), Mr. J. R. Eccres (Gresham's 
School, Holt), Mr. R. E. THwarres (Leicester), the Rev. A. L. 
Cortie (Stonyhur:t), and Mr. C. J. GARDINER (Cheltenham). The 
opinion was general that in schools when the leaving age was under 
eighteen the distinction of modern side and classical side ought to be 
abolished. 

Anthropometry. i 

Mr. M. D. Hitt (Eton) read a paper on ‘‘ Anthropometry 1n 
Schools." He stated that at Eton anthropometric measurements had 
been taken for the last fifteen months. the anatomical characteristics 
of the boys being noted upon their admission and preserved with a 
view to their comparison with similar measurements when the boys 
came to leave the school. Only about four hundred boys had been 
measured anatomically so far, and it was impossible to generalize from 
the data. But measurements on a more limited scale had been going 
on at Marlborough for the last twenty-five years, and a slight improve- 
ment had been observed over that period in the stature of the boys. 
In Scotland 500,000 children in primary schools had been ex- 
amined anthropometrically, and several interesting generalizations had 
been arrived at, such as that fair hair (Scandinavian characteristic} 
predominated among the boys and dark hair (Pictish characteristic) 
among the girls. 

How to Teach Science. 

In the afternoon there was a discussion upon ** Science Curricula in 
Public Schools." 

Mr. G. F. DANIELI drew attention to the report of the British Asso- 
ciation on ** The Sequence of Science Studies in B- ys’ Schools,” and 
said that there was general agreement as to the subjects to be taught 
and as to their sequence, but great diversity of opinion and practice 
existed in regard to methods. It seemed desirable to discuss the ad- 
visability of adopting a heuristic manner of class teaching within a well- 
defined logical syllabus, particularly in connexion with discipline and 
teaching to think. The aim was to cultivate boys who should be obser- 
vant and reflective in the laboratory, and to train them so that they would 
habitually cause those habits of observation and reflection to overflow 
into their pursuits after leaving school. 

Mr. W. D. EccGAR (Eton) spoke of ** Geography considered as a 
Science Subject," and Mr. R. G. DURRANT (Marlborough) read a short 
paper on ** To what Extent and at what Stage should Prevalent Views 
on the Nature of Solution be taught in Schools?" Mr.G. H. MARTIN 
(Bradford) contributed a paper on *' Science for the Classical Side.” 


Medical Education, 


Mr. C. J. GARDINER (Cheltenham) moved a resolution protesting 
against the refusal of the General Medical Council to recognize public 
schools as institutions at which medical education may be begun. 
This was carried. The SECRETARY OF Sr. THOMAS's HOSPITAL, 
however, explained that this non-recognition on the part of the 
General Medical Council mattered very little, as the General Medical 
Council was bound to register all men who had qualitied to practise 
medicine. The registration of medical students, to which the public 
schools appeared to think that some importance attached, was im- 
material, and St. Thomas's Hospital did not register three-fourths of 
its students as such. 

The meeting closed shortly afterwards. 
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THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 


HIS Association, founded two years ago, held its general annual 

meeting, on January 15 and 16, at University College, Gower 

Street. Dr. T. GREGORY Foster, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, presided. 

Prof. F. S. Boas, Hon. General Secretary, read the report, which 
shows a steady growth of the Association in all directions. There are 
at present 8S1 full members and 410 associates, an increase of 313 on 
the numbers of last year. Local branches have increased from three 
to six. There has been a large demand for the five leaflets published 
during the year, and that by Mr. J. H. Fowler, ‘* English Literature in 
Secondary Schools," has had to be reprinted. Four quarterly bulletins 
have likewise been issued. Arrangements are in progress for co- 
operation with the Royal Society of Literature for the issue of a joint 
publication, and Mr. A. C. Bradley has consented to represent the 
Association as one of the two joint editors. 

Mr. E. S. VALENTINE, llon. Treasurer, presented the year's 
accounts, which showed a balance in hand of £49. 6s. 8d. 

Prof. G. SAINTSBURY was elected President for the ensuing year, 
and Mr. A. H. D. Acland, Lord Curzon, and Dr. T. G. Foster were 
added to the list of vice-presidents. 

The chair was then taken by Mr. A. H. D. ACLAND, and Prof. 
W. P. KER read a paper on ** Romance." 

It was often said the eighteenth century was dead to romance ; but 
the statement needed qualification. Hurd, in his ** Letters on Chivalry 
and Romance in 1672," spoke of a revolution which had taken place 
in taste and wit and poetry, and said : ** What we have gotten by this 
revolution is a great deal of good sense ; what we have lost is a world 
of ine fabling." The difference between the period before and that 
after that change might be described as that between Spenser and 
Pope. There was, however, a strong romantic influence in the 
eighteenth century, though it was not the main influence and did not 
give character to the literature of the time. Hurd meant that the 
change of taste had expelled romance from poetry. Wordsworth, who 
had nothing but gratitude for the old romances, writing early in the 
nineteenth. century, found that, whatever might be the fortune of 
poetry, English children were being deprived of their inheritance of 
ballads and fairy tales. The eighteenth century, which generally did 
without romance in its literature, kept up the supply of romance for 
its children, and at least allowed the reading of it to adults. The nine- 
teenth century, which came in with a great romantic revolution in 
literature, cut off the supply. Chiidren now learned nothing in the 
way that previous generations learned their ballads and fairy stories. 
Annotated text-books had been the death of them. These things 
might come to them by way of the books of Grimm and Hans Ander- 
sen : they did not come to them from the mouths of their nurses and 
grandmothers. The child was turned into an abstract educational 
product, owing the contents of his mind to his schoolmaster. We had 
not been without revivals of romance ; but every revival was followed 
by impostors. Sham romance seemed easy and had often proved 
profitable, Romance was often near its best in the works of authors 
who were not thinking about it—in Homer, for example, and in 
Dante, who, like Dr. Johnson, was a reader of books of chivalry. 
Was the magic world anywhere to be found? The best way to it 
avoided the organizers of trattic as much as possible and led to the 
great pocts, the anonymous authors of ballads, and the telling of folk- 
lore stories. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


Mr. ACLAND presided, and Mr. W. C. Courthope was the guest of 
the evening. 

The CHAIRMAN, in proposing the toast of ** The Association," noted 
the advance of recent years in the study of English that had been made 
in English schools and colleges. Snippets and extracts had given place 
to complete works of standard authors. He deprecated the multiplica- 
tion of examinations and certificates. They were grateful to specialists 
who had helped to give English its proper place in school studies, but 
their enthusiasm was difficult to repressand might become a danger. 

_ Mr. Cor RTHOFE, in replying to his health, dwelt upon the increas- 
ing vulgarity, or worse, of modern publications. They must look to 
Sounder education and to bodies like the English Association to save 
the historic standard of pure literature from being submerged by vice 
and vulgarity. 

SECOND DAY. 

Saturday morning was devoted to ** English in Elementary Schools." 
Miss GILL, Head Mistress of the L.C.C. School in Laxton Street, de- 
scribed the method whereby she sought to inspire in her school (girls 
from seven and a half to fourteen) a taste for literature—reading by the 
teacher, followed by conversation. Then the girls were taught first to 
listen with appreciation of the beauty of sound and rhythm, and then to 
form the habit of visualizing all they heard or read. 

In the discussion that followed, the prevalence of the Cockney idiom 
—spread, as one speaker asserted, by Cockneyized training colleges— 
was generally deplored. 
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The subject of the afternoon was ** Examinations in English." Mr. 
W. JENKYN Tuomas (Hackney Downs) held examiners to be mainly 
responsible for the low and perverted standard of English teachipg. 
The conviction was forced on him that examiners were, in the true 
sense of the word, illiterate persons. They were learned in philology, 
grammar, and arch:eology, but literature was either above or beneath 
them. 

Mr. COXHEAD (Hinckley Grammar School) said that English litera- 
ture should not be made a subject of written examination for pupils 
under thirteen. The test, if any, should be oral. The centre of Eng- 
lish teaching should be composition. 

Mr. ACLAND, in summing up, looked in the future to a combination: 
of inspection with oral examination, conducted, in part at least, by the 
teachers themselves. 


L.C.C. TEACHERS' CONFERENCE. 


HE Conference was held on January 7, 8, 9—on the first two day: 
at the King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant ; on the third day 
the London Day Training College. 

The first morning was devoted to the subject of ‘Open-air Educa- 
tion," which was introduced by Mr. ERNEsT GRAY. As an ex-teacher 
he called attention to the large percentage of children in London schools 
who, by means of defective physique, were a burden to the teachers 
and to themselves. Mr. G. G. Lewis, Head Master of the Kentish. 
Town Road Boys’ School, spoke of the gain both physical and moral 
from half a day in the week given to lessons in the open air. The 
subjects grouped themselves mostly round trees and geography. Miss 
BEEN, late Head Mistress of Biriey House School, gave an account of 
the experiment tried in 1907 by the L.C.C. of three open-air schools in 
the neighbourhood of London. In all, two hundred and seventy children 
were admitted and the hours were from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., about equally 
divided between lesson and play or not. Eventually Nature study 
became with the children a spontaneous activity, not a time-table 
lesson. Other speakers were Dr. FREDERICK Rose, Mr. TURNER, 
of Shrewsbury House School, and Dr. F. H. HAYWARD. 

At the afternoon session Sir WALTER PARRATT ran a tilt against 
the weak, washy hymn-tunes usually heard in church and chapel and 
against music written for schools, nine-tenths of which he should like 
to burn. Dr. MCNAUGHT advocated part-singing as against unison 
singing. 

On Friday morning Dk. KERR read an admirable paper on ** The 
Physical Training of Children under Five "—too full of matter for us 
to attempt to summarize. One dictum we may quote: *'' The educa- 
tional results attainable in the years from three to five are greater 
than would be obtained in equal times at any subsequent age." 

Saturday's meetings were devoted to discussion of *'* Educational 
Experiments in Schools." 

Miss POCKLINGHORNE, discussing English composition oral and 
written, said the real difficulty lay not in giving the child ideas, but 
in teaching him to express his ideas. She advocated as the best 
method the retelling of a story read or told. 

Miss Git. gave her experience of taking children to picture galleries. 
She insisted tbat the object of these visits must be simply enjoyment 
and comprehension, and that they were debased and vitiated if the 
children were made to record their impressions or reproduce what they 
had been told. 

At the afternoon sitting Mr. Cyrit. S. Conn, who presided, entered 
a caveat against the establishment of special d schools. 
These would be under the official thumb of the Board of Education 
or some other Authority and tend to stop the free initiative of in- 
dividual teachers in making experiments. He put in a plea to head 
masters to allow their assistants a freer hand. 


THE renewed interest in the management and future of Gresham 
College recalls an incident that happened not so many years ayo. 
Two London professors determined to investigate on the spot, so they 
presented themselves at the College one afternoon at three o'clock, 
when a Latin lecture by the Professor of Mathematics was announced. 
The porter informed them that they had mistaken the hour; but they 
persisted and were admitted to the lecture room, while the porter 
went in search of the lecturer. At length he appeared and read to 
them from 3.30 to 4 from a Latin Euclid. As chance would have it, 
one of the friends took into dinner the same week a young lady, who 
began the conversation with : ** Such a disagreeable thing happened 
the other day to papa. Two young fellows came to Gresham College 
and insisted on his lecturing to them. Such a thing had never been 
known in the twenty years he has held the lectureship. Most un- 
gentlemanly—was it not?" The professor's answer is not recorded. 
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THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE Annual Meeting of this Society was held on January 7 at the 
London School of Economics. The chair was taken by the 
President, Mr. DOUGLAS FRESHFIELD. 

At the morning session a paper was read by Mr. J. FAIRGRIEVE 
on ‘The Weather Report and the Teaching of Geography." Mer. 
A. J. HERBERTSON, Reader in Geography at the University of Oxford, 
read a paper on ** Hanging and Storing of Maps." Ile commended 
the use of unvarnished maps, divided into sections, with a view to 
convenient storage. It was resolved that publishers be circularized 
and requested to produce such a series of maps. 

At the afternoon sitting the report was read by Mr. J. F. UNsTEAD, 
the Hon. Secretary. The membership of the Association stands at 
793, an increase of 250 during the year. Mr. FRESHFIELD was 
re-elected President. In his address he announced that the Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society and the University of Oxford had 
agreed to maintain their respective contributions to the School of 
Geography for another period of five years. What they now desired 
was that some City Company or pious benefactor would provide the 
School with a suitable habitation. Cambridge had done good work 
in spreading the study of geography by its Summer Extension meet- 
ings. Geography had now won a place for itself side by side with 
physical science and history and was no longer regarded as an ap- 
panage of the classics. 

Dr. H. R. Mirr, President of the Royal Meteorological Society, 
delivered a lecture on ** The Rainfall of the British Isles." He re- 
gretted that teachers neglected to check the arithmetic of their scholars 
before sending in their returns. Of the 8,000 additions which came 
under his notice there had been 400 mistakes. At the present moment 
there were for the United Kingdom 4,500 observers. There were 
many gaps still to be filled. 

After the lecture there was a lantern exhibition of views of the 
Dora Baltea, prepared for the Association by Mr. G. W. Palmer, 
of Clifton College. 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN TEACHERS. 


HE Annual Business Meeting of this Association was held at 

University Hall, Gordon Square, on January 15. A motion for 

incorporation was moved by Miss M. S. KILGOUR, seconded by Miss 
M. KNIGHT, and carried unanimously. 

The adoption of the Report was moved by the President, Miss JANET 
Case. It showed that during the past year there had been an increase 
of 88 members, bringing the total membership to 1,887. Applications 
for appointments had been received from 567 teachers, and 228 posts had 
been filled by applicants. Miss Case was re-elected President for the 
ensuing year. 

It was intended to join with the Association of Head Mistresses in a 
deputation to the Board of Education on the subject of the position of 
the Board's women inspectors. For secondary schools there were only 
in permanent employment two women inspectors. 

Mr. A. G. ZIMMERN, Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
«lelivered an address on ** The Older Universities and the Education of 
Workpeople." "There was a large and growing class, the pick of the 
artisans who, by their attendance at summer meetings, had shown their 
desire not for technical, but humane, education. He explained the 
scheme that had been evolved by the Oxford Committee, of which he 
had acted as joint secretary. It was already in working, and tutorial 
classes of not more than thirty students each had been started for sys- 
tematic courses of two or three years. Such a link between the Uni- 
versity and the working classes was of equal benefit to both. 


————————ÁÁ——ME— 


FROM the last report of the Rhodes Trustees we learn that there are 
at present resident in Oxford 189 Rhodes scholars. Fifty-four com- 
pleted their University course last summer term. Inthe Final Honours 
Schools there were four Firsts, nineteen Seconds, fifteen Thirds, and 
three Fourth Classes, Mr. Archibald, a Canadian, won an All Souls 
Fellowship. Other honours gained by Rhodes scholars were a Burdett- 
Coutts Scholarship in Natural Science, a Senior Demyship at Magdalen 
College, the Passmore Edwards Scholarship in Classics, the Brassey 
Scholarship in Colonial History, and the Beit Prize. The most 
favoured subject is Jurisprudence, and the Rhodes Trustees have pro- 
vided funds for establishing a special Law Readership. In University 
athletics the Rhodes scholars have distinguished themselves even more 
than in the schools. 


The Works of Aristotle, translated into English. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Classics. 


Cicero : De Finibus. With Introduction and Commentary by W. M. L. 
Hutchinson. Æ. Arnold, 8s. 6d. net. 
[Based on Madvig ; the first complete English edition. ] 
Euthyphro of Plato. With Introduction and Notes by St. George 
Stock. Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. 
The Acropolis of Athens. By Martin L. D’Qoge. 
17s. net. . 
[Sums up the results of arch:vological Forschungen since the 
excavations were completed in 1889. Is plentifully illustrated.] - 
Famulus of Terence. Edited by John Sargeaunt and Rev. A. G. 5 
Raynor. Clarendon Press, 2s. 
[An introduction on prosody and brief notes, mostly gram- 
matical. ] 


Macmillan, 


Vol. VIIL, Meta- 
physica. By W. D. Ross. C/arendan Press, 7s. 6d. net. , 
Elementary Greek Exercises. By Rev. A. E. Hillard and C. G. 
Botting. &Æivinglons, 2s. 6d. 
[A preparatory volume to North and Hillard’s Greek Prose. ] 


Divinity. 
The Fullness of Christ. Three Sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By E. S. Talbot, Bishop of Southwark. Mac- 
' sgullan, 1s. 6d. net. 
The One-Volume Bible Commentary. Edited by the Rev. J. R. 
Dummelow. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net. 
St. Mark's Gospel. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. A. S. 
Walpole. Clarendon Press, 1s. 6d. 
[Text, Revised Version. Illustrated with excellent photographs 
of the Holy Land.) 


English. 


Introduction to English Literature. By Henry S. Pancoast. 
Edition, enlarged. Bell, 5s. net. . 
[‘ The first half of the book has been practically rewritten, 
and the chapters dealing with the Early and Middle English 
periods have been considerably enlarged."'] 
Shakespeare. By Walter Raleigh. Macmillan, 4s. net. 
Prof. Raleigh's brilliant monograph in ‘‘English Men of 
Letters” well deserves to be included in the ** Eversley Series."] 
The Sesame Poetry Books. Books I-VIII. Æ. Arnold, 2d. each. 
[Each book has forty-eight pages of large print. They are 
graded in difficulty from the infant school to Fifth or Sixth Stan- 
dard. } 


Third 


History. 

“The Cambridge Modern History."—Vol. NL, The Growth of 
Nationalities. Cambridge Press, 16s. net. 
The Re-making of Modern Europe, 1789-1878. By J. A. R. Marriott. 

Methuen, 2s. 6d. 
[Concluding volume of ** Six Ages of European History.") 
The British Empire, Past, Present, and Future. Edited by A. F. 
Pollard. League of the Empire, Ss. net. 
[The object of the volume is primarily educational, and the dis- 
tinguished list of contributors includes all political parties. ] 
The Client Princes of the Roman Empire. By P. C. Sands. Thirl- 
wall Prize, 1906. Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. 
[Vol. XVI. of ** Cambridge Historical Essays" : treats of pro- 
tected kings from Hiero to Herod.] 


Mathematics. 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By Ja:.es Howard Gore. Pura sr, 
Ós. net. 
School Algebra. 

Answers, 3s. 


By W. E. Paterson. 
Clarendon Press. 


Part IL, 2s. 6d. ; with 


Plane Geometry for Advanced Students. Part I. By Clement V. 
Durell. Macmillan, Ss. net. 
Geometry, Theoretical and Practical. Part III. By W. P. Workman 


and A. G. Cracknell. University Zutorial Press, ts. 6d. 


Miscellaneous. 


Our Children's Book of Plays. Parts I. and II. By Wilhelmina L. 
Rooper and Evelyn Grofen. Each 4d. Wells Gardner. 

(Four original plays and an adaptation of '* Alice's Adventures '' 
by Caroline E. H. Edwards.] 

Hymenaeus. A Comedy acted at St. John's College, Cambridge, now 
first printed, with an Introduction and Notes by G. C. Moore 
Smith. Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

[A dramatized story from Boccaccio, performed in 1578-9. ] 
(Continued on page 154.) : 
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CLERGY MUTUAL 


Founded 1829. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2&3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons— THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; 


President — THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman— THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Fg: 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Vice-President —THE LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, BART. 


NR and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, Eso., F.I.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE without Personal Liability 
on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE 


Accumulated Fund, £4,351,137. 


MEMBERS. 
Annual Income, £471 ‚097. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,2 256,464. 


` LOW PREMIUMS. Notwithstanding me a of Vr 
LARGE BONUSES. une te BONUSE 
EXCH IETION ALT YT 
HIGH SCALE | 
NEW AND SPECIAL App ccetion is invited for the PRO- 
POLICIES. S, and Leaflets explaining 
two new Policies, with valuable 


Options. 


l. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very 
Low Premium — about one-half the usual rate — during first 
ten years. 

1. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with compound interest 
in case of death or surrender before pension age. Option to commute 

r 


Assurances without p at low rates of e ap may be | of business, where 


effected, and Life Annuities on favourable terms may be rchased, 
z any person, irrespective of any special qualification o relation- 
Ship to the Clergy. 


| 
| 
| 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR £1,000, with PROFITS. 


£1,000 
Payable at Age 60 
or earlier Death. 

m S. d. 

27 3 4 

32 10 10 
35 40 1 8 
40 51 o 


Note.— Under the Reduced Premium System (explained in Prospectus) four-fifths 
only of these premiums need be paid, the other one-fifth remaining a charge to be 
repaid out of Bonus. 


No Agents emplo xy and No Commission paid for the introduction 
y £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be effected by direct communication with the 

Office, 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY. WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


£1,000 
Payable at DENS. 


Age 
next Birthday. 


The Educational Times 


AND 


JOURNAL OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, 
Published Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 7d. 


The February number will contain the Class Lists of successful 
candidates at the recent Christmas Certificate and Lower Forms 
Examinations of the College of Preceptors. The Class Lists for 


Colonial and Foreign Centres will be published in the March 


number. 
The March number will contain the Teachers’ Diploma Examin- 
ation Pass List. 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT'S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—Tue BEST AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
to E. D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


| VII. 


IDOLA PULPITORUM : 


PITFALLS or tue PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


This series of articles will be found in ‘‘The Journal of Education." :— 


I. . INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE [lin November 1906) , I, 
By JOHN ADAMS, Professor of Education, University of London. 


| ee oe CLASSICS [in December 1906) , . . . . IL 
By H. G. HART, sometime Head Master of Sedbergh. 
III. . . ENGLISH [in January i907} . . . III. 
By "AR’ r HUR BURRELL, Principal of Borough Road Training College. 
IV a . FRENCH [in February and March 1907) , , , IV, 


By CLOUDESLE Y BRERETON, Divisional Inspector to the London County 
Council (Modern Language:). 


v. . ». SCIENCE [in April 199] . . . M. 
| By T. PERCY NUNN, Vice-Principal, London Day Training College. 
VI. . . . . NATURE STUDY [in May 1907) , VI. 


By T. RAYMONT, Vice-Principal, Goldsmiths' College. ` 
. HISTORY [in June 1997] , V 
By s. S. F. F LET CHER, Lecturer on Education, University of Cambridge. 
VIII. . . PHYSICAL TRAINING [is July 1997] . . VIII. 
By Cotonet MALCOLM FOX, H.M. Inspector of Physical Training. 


|? P DRAWING [in August 1907) . . . . , 


LJ > ie ss 
"By W. E. SPARKES, Art Master, South Kensington. 


| UE DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE . . X 
DOMESTIC ARTS [in November 1907) 
By ALICE RAVENHILL. 
XL . . . . GEOMETRY [in December 1907) , , e < 
By H. WINIFRED STURGE, The Mount School, York. 
A E T . GEOGRAPHY lin January 1908] , XII. 
By Dr. HERBERTSON, Reader in Geography, Oxford University. 
KIT MUSIC TEACHING [in June 1908), , , XIII, 


By ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Inspector of Music to the Board of Education. 


XIV . ARITHMETIC [in July 1998] , . . . XIV. 
By P. p. B ALLARD, Inspector of Schools to the London County Council. 


[Single copies of any one of the above numbers can be sent post free for 
8d. ; or the fifteen for 7s. 6d.] 


LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDCATE HILL, E.C. 
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An Evening with Shakespeare: an Entertainment of Readings, Ta- 
bleaux, and Songs set to the old tunes; arranged by T. Maskell 
Hardy. Chatto &? Windus, 1s. 6d. net. 

[Originally compiled for the annual entertainment of the Boling- 
broke Road L.C.C. School.] 


The A. L. Carton Work. By Jn. Hy. Judd. Æ. J. Arnold. 
[A complete scheme of planning, drawing, folding, cutting, 
supermounting, and constructing, in paper and cardboard.] 
Dramatic Scenes from Great Novelists. Two Parts. By Rose I. 
Patry. Each 6d. net. Swan Sonnenschein. 


Modern Languages. 
By William V. Mann. 


Nature Study. 
‘Plants and their Ways. By Ernest Evans. Dent, 1s. 4d. 
[An introduction to vegetable physiology, with hints for the 
investigator.] 
Selections from White's Natural History of Selborne. 
Bruton. Macmillan, is. 
[Is illustrated by forty photographs, mostly of animal life.] 

The Book of Nature Study. Edited by Bretland Farmer. Vol. II. 
[Fully sustains the quality of Vol. I., reviewed last year.] 
Oficial. 

Report of the Public Health Committee of the London County Council 

for the year 1907. P. S. Xing, 3s. 6d. 

[A cyclopzdia of health statistics, much of it in diagrammatic 
form. ] 

Third International Art Congress: London, 1908. Transactions of 

Congress. Edited by C. Myles Mathews. Offices of Congress, 
151 Cannon Street, E.C., 6s. 

[A volume of 600 pages giving in full what we were forced last 
September to crowd into a couple of pages. There is a very 
complete index.] 


Esperanto Self-taught. Marlborough, 1s. 


Edited by F. A. 


Reports of Universities and University Colleges in Great Britain, 
1905-7. Blue Book, Cd. 4440. Spottiswoode, 1s. Qd. 


Pedagogics. 
Législation de l'Enseignement Primaire et Secondaire en Angleterre. 
Par Frédéric Péron. Paris: Henri Jouve, 6 fr. 
[M. Péron, who is Rédacteur to the French Education Depart- 
ment, gives here a masterly sketch of recent legislation. ] 
Impressions of American Education in 1908. By Sara A. Burstall. 
Longmans, 4s. 6d. 
[The fruit of a visit paid last winter by the Head Mistress of the 
Manchester High School. | 
-Common-sense Treatment of the Defective Child for Lay Men and 
Women. By Mabel Anderson. Scientific Press, 6d. 


Poetry. 


Puritan Pansies. By Claud Field. Headley Brothers, 2s. net. 
[Religious poems by a son of Sir John Field, K.C.B. The 
first, a rugged tribute to a gallant father, rings true.] 


Science. 
Practical Physics. By Lionel M. Jones. Longmans, 3s. 
[Covers the syllabus of the London Intermediate: Heat, Light, 
Electricity. ] 


Elementary Dynamics of Solids and Fluids by W. Peddie. By J. D. 


Fulton. Olver & Boyd, 2s. 6d. 
Sociology. 
Towards Social Reform. By Canon and Mrs. Barnett. Fisker Unwin, 
5s. net. 


[One-fourth of the volume is devoted to education. 
Barnett sums up against ad hoc. ] 


Canon 


THE English Association will do the State good service if it can do 
aught to rescue the language from Cockneyism. There is said to be 
salety in numbers, and it is to be hoped, since there are six separate 
dialects in London all covered by the word Cockney, that the adage 
may work out for the salvation of English. So far as pronunciation is 
concerned, there does not seem to be much hope of reform until classes 
are smaller in our elementary schools. It is difficult to deal with the 
scholar's individual pronunciation where a class numbers fifty, or even 
‘orty. One of the speakers at the Association's annual meeting pre- 
sented this gem of English as she is spoke in London: '' Biby's nime's 
Jine—pline Jine." One could bear it better if such bad shots at the 
vowel sounds were confined to the lower classes. Unfortunately they 
are not. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


INCLUDED IN THE “SCHOOL WORLD'S" LIST OF 
"MOST NOTABLE SCHOOL BOOKS OF 1908." 


THE KING’S ENGLISH. 
Abridged Edition. By H. W. F. and F. G. F. 


5S. net. 


SOUNDS OF ENGLISH. 
WRITING OF ENGLISH. 


By Puitip J. HARTOG, with the assistance of Mrs. A. H. Lancvon. Second 
Edition. as. 


TROIS SEMAINES EN FRANCE. 


An Illustrated Reader on the Direct Method with (Questions for Conversation 
and Grammatical Exercises. By D. L. Savory and L. CuovvittF. Second 
Edition. 2s. 


LA LEGENDE DES SIECLES. 
By HuGo. (Oxford Higher French Series). Edited hy G. F. BRIDGE. 3s. net. 


NEW GERMAN READER (DEUTSCHES 
REFORMLESEBUCH ). 


An Illustrated Reader on the Direct Method, with Questions for Conversation, 
Grammatical Exerci:es, and Vocabulary. By D. L. Savory. 2s. 6d. 


RENAISSANCE and the REFORMATION. 


A Text-book of European History, 1494-1619. By E. M. TANNER. 35. 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF BERKSHIRE. 


By E. A. G. LAMBoRN, Illustrated. rs. 6d. net. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF OXFORDSHIRE. 


By H. A. LipbztL. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. 


Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON, 


PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY.—Part I. 


By J. F. UNsTEAD. With 27 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


. In preparation, Part 11, 1s. 6d. The two Parts will be issued bound 
together, 25. 6d. 


ERASMUS: SELECTIONS. 
Pix E P. S. ALLEN. Illustrated. With Vocabulary. 


SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 


Part I (367 pages) . . Without Answers, 2s. 6d. With Answers, 3s. 
Part II (304 pages) . . js 2s. 6d. P. 38 
Parts I & 11 (671 pages) i 45. z 5s. 


1s. 6d. Complete Edition. 


By H. SWEET. 2s. 6d. 


38. 6d. and (India 


By W. E. PATERSON. 


THE FAMULUS OF TERENCE, 


As it is performed at the Royal College of St. Peter, Westminster. Edited by 
J. SARGEAUNT and the Rev. A. G. S. RAYNOR. 2s. 

THE EUTHYPHRO OF PLATO. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Sr. GEORGE Stock. as. 64. 


THE OXFORD HYMN BOOK. 


One Music Edition : 


Crown 8vo, from 3s. 6d. net. 
Also on Oxford India Paper, from 5s. net. 


Two Editions with Words only: 


(a) Crown 8vo, from 1s. 6d. net. Bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 
in leather bindings, from 7s. 6d. net. 


Also on Oxford India Paper, from 3s. 6d. net. Bound with the Book of 
Common Prayer, in leather bindings, from 10s. 6d. net. 
(6) 32 mo, from 6d. net. Bound with the Book of Common Prayer, in leather 
bindings, from 2s. net. 


Also on Oxford India Paper, from 2s. net. Bound with the Book of 
Common Prayer, in leather bindings, from 4s. net. 


Select List of Educational Works, List of Books set for various Examina- 
tions, and Complete Catalogue (144 pages) post free. 


London: HENRY FRONDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


TAE King's Speech, as we prophesied would be the 
case, contained no allusion to education. Mr. 
Runciman, so far as he personally is concerned, desires 
no more Education Bills at present. He 
has said in effect to the Churches: If 
you cannot agree to my statesmanlike 
and very fair proposals for educational peace, you must 
worry along as best you can with such legislation as you 
have. And the rest of the Cabinet are far too fully 
occupied with finance and unemployment to wish to have 
education superadded if it can possibly be staved off. 
We are, then, to have no legislative change for the pre- 
sent. The existing strained relations between the Local 
Authorities and the non-provided schools must continue ; 
and the Board of Education will, we suppose, continue to 
hold the balance in the wobbly way to which we are 
accustomed. To this extent we have sympathy with Mr. 
Runciman: we think he made a fair offer to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, though he was ill served by the 


Politics. 


of England schools than is likely to be made again. 
Every year we are growing more accustomed to the idea 
of a national system of primary education, and every year 
we are getting more wearied of the squabbles that arise 
owing to the present system of dual control. The Arch- 
bishop was unable to bring his followers into line, and 
his falure makes compromise more difficult and less 
probable in the future. 


UT, if we are not to have an Education Bill, it does 
not follow that we are to have peace. The Swan- 

sea case is a fair sample of the difficulties that arise from 
time to time. Of course, the Board of 
Education can advance arguments to 
show that its position is justified. We 


Swansea. 


cannot say that a school is necessarily inefficient because 
the salaries paid are lower than those in a neighbouring 
school. The labourer may be worthy of his hire, but the 
amount of his hire is not always commensurate with his 
powers or with the importance of the work that he does. 
It may be possible to carry on an efficient Church school 
in Swansea with salaries lower than those paid in the 
Authority’s schools. But the real point is that the 
Swansea Authority has not treated the non-provided 
school in a spirit of fairness. This was characterized by 
Mr. Balfour as a gross and flagrant injustice inspired by 
a spirit of vindictiveness and personal animosity against 
the Church of England. Though we still think that the 
Board of Education showed a grievous want of tact and 
judgment in dealing with the case, Mr. Asquith had no 
difficulty in rebutting Mr. Balfour’s railing accusation. 
The Board, acting as a Court of Appeal, could only act 
on the highest legal advice. The legal opinion pro- 
nounced by the Board's Commissioner was overruled by 
that of the principal law officer of the Crown, and, in 
accordance with the latter, Mr. Runciman was bound to 
act or, in this case, to refrain from action. It is Mr. 
Balfour’s Act that must be held responsible. 


N a matter connected with the administration of 
secondary schools the Board of Education will 

soon have to decide upon a definite policy, and that is 
the question of inspection. While some 
schools are over-inspected, subject to the’ 
varying instructions of perhaps three 
different authorities, there are other schools whose thresh- 
olds are never overstepped by the inspectorial foot. The 
big public schools need inspection from an outside body 
just as much as any other type of school. Schools under 
private proprietorship require and would profit equally by 
inspection. The public, too, has a right to know that all 
schools maintain a certain standard of efficiency. Edu- 
cation can be adulterated even more easily than bread— 
the purchaser must be protected. The motto Caveat 
emptor " no longer applies in an age of democratic legisla- 
tion. We have no hesitation in saying that inspection 
ought to be compulsory on all schools. The inspection 
need not necessarily be undertaken by the Board's 
officers. The Board would be wise in recognizing the 
inspections of Local Authorities and, with certain safe- 
guards, of Universities. In London a school may be in- 
spected by the Board, by the County Council, and by the 
University of London. A shocking waste ensues and 
some heartburning. Other schools in London never see 
aninspector. In urging that all schools should be under 


Inspeotion. 


i i 'erlook the dangers of bureaucracy, 
officials at Whitehall—an offer more generous to Church | inspection, we do not overlo & y 


but against these dangers the schools in combination can 


protect themselves. 
TERE is another burning question that the Govern- 
ment will have to determine. Since we last wrote 
Registration has entered on a new phase. The full Com- 
mittee met again on February 13 on the 
summons of Dr. Gow, and received dele- 
gates from societies of art, commerce, 
domestic science, manual and physical training. No 
resolutions were passed, but certain compromises were 
received with favour, and these are to be submitted by the 
members of the Committee to their several Associations for 
approval before a vote is taken on them. The chief of 
these is the addition to the original scheme for a Regis- 
tration Council of one representative of art teachers and 
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one of music teachers. The other suggestion is that 
teachers of special subjects should form Advisory Com- 
mittees, whose opinion the Registration Council should 
be bound to consult before determining the conditions of 
registration for teachers of special subjects. Far more 
important, in our opinion, was the suggestion thrown out 
that selected members of the Committee should seek a 
private interview with the President of the Board in 
order to ascertain whether an amended scheme on the 
lines indicated was likely to be acceptable. Mr. Runci- 
man is now a free man, and has no longer any excuse for 


delegating his duties to subordinates. 
A ROYAL Commission, with Mr. Haldane, M.P., as 
Chairman, has been appointed on the subject of 
University Education in London. Could the University 
of London Senate have foreseen the terms 


Ton of of reference, the resolution passed on De- 
Commission. cember 2 last would assuredly not have 


been carried unanimously. All that was 
signified by that vote was the desire to incorporate in the 
University the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology. This forms but one of the terms of reference 
which cover not only the relation of the University to its 
incorporated colleges and constituent schools in esse and 
in posse, but also its internal organization and possible 
development. Though its present constitution is only in 
its eleventh year, yet all who have been engaged in the 
work of the University or have carefully followed its pro- 
ceedings must be convinced that the time for revision is 
ripe. To take only one point,the proper function of the re- 
constituted University,to teach, has been constantly ham- 
pered and hindered by the damnosa hereditas to which it 
succeeded as a cosmopolitan Examining Board, and the 
Senate has consisted of two parties, evenly balanced in 
numbers, the conservative examiners and the progressive 
teachers. Of the personnel of the Commission we give 
some account elsewhere. Mr. Haldane is an ideal chair- 
man, and the other members have all at least the negative 
qualification that they are unconnected with the Univer- 
sity and will approach the question with unbiased minds. 


Te Poor Law Commission puts in statistical form 
and reveals the full extent of a mischief to which 
we have repeatedly called attention—the abuse of boy 


labour. In London over 80 per cent. of 
tad ek on boys leaving elementary schools engage 
Education. in forms of unskilled labour which not 


only offer no form of advance, but cease 
at eighteen or under. For this grave evil the Majority 
Report offers palliatives—less literary and more practical 
teaching, facilities for technical education, and so forth. 
The Minority Report, signed among others by Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, is far more drastic—a minimum age of 
fifteen for leaving school and a maximum of thirty hours 
per week employment up to the age of eighteen, with 
thirty hours of compulsory attendance at trade schools. 
We shall have more to say on this subject. 


NE unfortunate result of the failure of the late 
Education Bill (No. 4) is the revival of the passive 
resistance movement. A great conference is to be held 
at Swansea early in this month for the 


cade] purpose of perfecting and making more 
effective the organization of the Passive 
Resisters. Itisa great misfortune, for which the Govern- 


ment and the extreme Churchmen must share the blame, 
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that the feeling of the Free Churches towards the non- 
provided schools should have become so bitter. The 
organizers of the movement recognize that the Bill would, 
if passed, have made it impossible to allocate public 
money towards denominational teaching. And they 
further point out that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
accepted the principle. Yet, as the pacific movement 
has failed, the Resisters feel compelled to continue their 
campaign with greater energy than ever. We cannot 
blame them, knowing how deep the feeling is on their 
part, that they are in country districts compelled to send 
children to schools in which teaching that is repugnant to 
their ideas is taught, and taught too at the public expense. 
It is contrary to the idea of English liberty that persons 
should be obliged to pay for the teaching “of dogmas 
fatal to freedom and justice and to the well-being of the 
State." We do not ourselves attach so much importance 
to the dogmatic teaching of the voluntary schools, but we 
are bound to respect conscientious feeling in others. 


N advertisement in the Times informs us that the 
Head Masters’ Conference has applied to the Board 
of Trade for a licence to become a limited Association 
without the addition of the word "limited" 
to the title. The objects of the Associa- 
tion, as stated in the advertisement, are : 
(1) the discussion of educational questions which affect 
such schools as are in close connexion with the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge ; (2) to promote the 
cause of secondary education generally ; (3) to protect 
and improve the status, character, and interests of persons 
engaged in the profession of education. The two latter 
clauses are sufficiently general and may be made to 
include almost any activity that the Conference desires 
to undertake. It may be regretted, however, that the 
first clause should so pointedly rule out all other Uni- 
versities than the two mentioned. We do not doubt 
that “Conference Head Masters" find some of their 
pupils choose one of the newer Universities in preference 
to Oxford or Cambridge. The limitation in the objects 
of the Association undoubtedly gives an impression of 
exclusiveness based on social grounds alone. The Con- 
ference may wish this; but it does not make for union in 
the teaching profession. 


The Incorporated 
Conference, 


HE National Union of Teachers have estabhshed a 
Secondary Schools Committee. Such a step seems 

to us inevitable, and we might have expected that it 
would be taken earlier. The Union has 


Tho W.U.T. a broad basis, and in no sense is it con- 
and Secondary : 
Teachers. fined to teachers in public elementary 


schools. Yet the formation of the new 
Committee does not imply that the Union is asking for 
the support of secondary teachers in any special manner 
or that it is starting a campaign to absorb the other 
Associations of teachers. The formation of this Com- 
mittee has been forced upon the Union by recent changes, 
legislative and administrative, that have taken place in the 
schools of the country. The higher grade schools of a 
decade ago were classed as elementary, were supported by 
the rates, and were controlled by the primary department 
at Whitehall. These schools have now become secondary, 
are no longer supported out of the rate for elementary 
education, and are controlled by the secondary branch of 
the Board of Education. The teachers were, and remain, 
members of the Union. Under altered conditions there 
are special questions which arise for treatment in con- 
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nexion with these schools; hence the decision of the Union 
to appoint a special Committee for secondary schools. 


TE touching funeral oration that Mr. Page delivered 
at the annual meeting of the Assistant Masters' 
Association upon the Federal Council has proved to have 
been premature. It is true that the 
cisci Head Masters’ Conference have with- 
drawn from the alliance of secondary 
bodies, and it was thought that the shock would have proved 
fatal But the Association of Head Masters has proved 
stalwart, and, as we learn from the A.M.A., the Federal 
Council is still in existence. We are glad to hear this; 
and we should be able to express still more pleasure 
could we learn from any source that the Council has 
shown, or is about to show, any activity. Truly, 
secondary teachers are kittle cattle to herd. United 
action seems impossible. The Head Masters of the 
great public schools are the natural leaders. They with- 
draw in order to discuss in camera questions that affect 
the schools that send pupils to the ancient Universities. 
Even on this subject we do not hear from them any 
helpful proposals as to the reforms which are admitted 
to be necessary in these Universities. We do not for 
a moment suggest that the Head Masters’ Association 
cannot produce statesmanlike counsel for the profession 
to follow ; but there can be no hope of real unity in the 
teaching profession when one (socially) important body 
stands out from all union with the other bodies. 


T would seem that the Board of Education is not in 
love with the precepts and principles expressed in 

the Endowed Schools (Masters) Act of 1908. A new 
scheme is in preparation for the Roan 

os nh School, Greenwich. 'The scheme has 
been before the London County Council, 

or, rather, the Higher Education Committee of that body. 
On the subject of the tenure of assistant masters, the 
Committee recommend that the scheme should be 
amended so as to provide "that the assistant masters 
and mistresses shall be provisionally appointed by the 
head master and head mistress for one year, and at the 
end of that year they shall beappointed by the governors, 
on the head master's or head mistress's recommendation, 
after which they shall be dismissed only by the governors, 
after receiving a report from the head master or the head 
mistress." The clause in the draft scheme is the usual 
one giving the head master, subject to the approval of 
the governors, the sole power of appointing and dis- 
missing. This clause, the L.C.C. Committee point out, 
is not in accordance with the spirit of the Act. There is 
some good in bureaucracy when one bureau can call 


another to order. 
WE are glad to see that the Middlesex County Educa- 
tion Committee has decided to recognize private 
schools, and has agreed to issue a list of such schools as 
wish to be recognized under the conditions 
laid down. We think this is a move in 
the right direction. There is no reason 
why efficient private schools should not be recognized as 
contributing towards the supply of secondary education in 
a given area provided that the schools are willing to adopt 
certain regulations. At the same time, we do not forget 
that a certain hardship to some schools may result. That 
there are some small private schools (in which the teaching 
is of a very elementary character) which do not deserve to 


Recognition of 
Private Schools. 


continue, every one will agree. Yet there may be schools 
that are quite efficient and yet which do not, for sufficient 
cause, find themselves able to comply with the regula- 
tions. If these schools are of a very exclusive character, 
charging high fees, no harm would result from their non- 
appearance upon the list of recognized schools. But there 
may be others that would suffer from exclusion. We 
hope, however, that other counties will follow suit and 
make reasonable regulations for the recognition of efh- 
cient private schools, and that these regulations may be. 
carried out in such a spirit as may not bring disaster on 
any deserving school. 


ER proposals that will be brought before the Oxford 
University Congregation in order to make the 
degree of M.A. a genuine distinction instead of a mere 
matter of routine, standing, and fees, 


M.A pere at Will meet with hearty support in many 
` Oxford. quarters. It is a standing discredit to 


the older Universities that any one of 
their degrees should be as much a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence as a bogus degree at any American 
University. It is true that the Oxford M.A. implies the 
possession of the B.A. and two years more of life, and the 
man in the street has not vet discovered that it means 
nothing more. The only reasonable grounds upon which 
the proposed change can be withstood are financial. The 
University of Oxford is not a rich body. The income 
from M.A. fees is considerable. It may fairly be asked 
how, under the changed conditions, the loss will be met. 
It is proposed to grant the Master's degree only to men 
who have taken honours in the B.A. examination, or have 
gained some further distinction after qualifying for the 
pass school. It is further proposed to reduce the fees, 
both those payable to the University and (it is hoped) 
those claimed by the colleges. As things are, many 
Bachelors never trouble to apply for the M.A. It may be 
hoped that, when the degree has some honour attaching to 
it, there will be more applicants and that consequently the 
University chest will not suffer. 


N E distinct improvement that has been taking place 

of late years in secondary schools is in the direction 

of providing for a full year's work in the curriculum 
instead of dividing the year into terms. 
It is now the object of the school author- 
ities to induce pupils to complete the 
year's work and not to leave school in the middle of 
a school year. The Board of Education, both by its 
regulations and by its methods of awarding grants, does 
all in its power to effect this end. In the big boarding 
schools the evil is not much felt. There boys usually 
leave at the end of a term, and most frequently at the 
end of the summer term. In the secondary day schools 
the custom has been for parents to give provisional 
notice and then to withdraw the boy so soon as a position 
in shop or office has been found for him. Among the 
greatest offenders among employing bodies is one of the 
great Government departments. It is a piece of irony 
that one department, the Board of Education, should be 
doing all in its power to teach the British parent to 
respect the school year when another department, the 
Civil Service Commissioners, should practically force 
boys to leave school at a moment's notice in order to 
take up an appointment. Surely it is-only necessary 
to make representations in;the; proper quarter to! reniove 


Time of 
leaving School. 
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this evil and to induce the Commissioners to make their 
appointments for September in each year. 


AN interesting correspondence that has been going on 

in the Morning Post on rural education shows a 
singular agreement as to the desiderata. First, we must 
get teachers properly equipped with prac- 
tical as well as theoretical knowledge. 
This the training colleges do not at pre- 
sent supply,and those who have been through agricultural 
colleges are not offered sufficient salaries to induce them to 
take country masterships. Secondary rural schools must 
be established, which, without neglecting literary or 
scientific culture, will include as an integral part of the 
curriculum work in the garden and the field. That the 
two can be combined has been proved at Abbotsholme 
and elsewhere. Thirdly (but this must be the last stage), 
the farmer’s prejudices must be overcome, and he must be 
made to see the practical utility of such an education for 
his sons. 


Rural 
Education. 


M R.J]. HERBERT FARMER'S letter tothe Times 
on the subject of boys’ races appeared to come as 

a bolt from the blue to the numerous correspondents to 
Boos whom that paper gave the hospitality of 
Rs its columns. Mr. Farmer gives in his 
letter the “ opinion of our highest medical 

authorities" with the object of “ saving many a boy from 
physical wreckage in his youth or later years." The 
five doctors quoted, certainly men of reputation, “have 
no hesitation in saying that school and cross-country 
races exceeding one mile in distance are wholly un- 


suitable for boys under the age of nineteen.” We do not 
think parents have any need for alarm. In the first 
place, there is some confusion of thought. The school 


runs that are a recognized form of exercise in the Lent 
term are often nothing more than a jog-trot or quick 
walk across country instead of along high roads. Great 
care is taken that boys shall not be overstrained. 
Medical permission is necessary before a boy is allowed 
to run in one of the quicker teams. It is only at the end 
of the running season, when the boys are in good 
training, that racing or running for time records is per- 
mitted, and then only for picked boys after careful con- 
sideration. At the same time, precautions are taken to 
provide instant attention in case of a breakdown from 
any cause. Schools are not careless in this matter, and 
a country run does not necessarily mean racing. 


P! TMAN'S JOURNAL takes an “ Occasional Note” 

in the Journal as the text for a leader urging the 
claims of the commercial teacher to be represented on 
the Registration Council. In that “ Note" 
we regretted the divorce of school studies 
from practical life and the occupations 
to which the taught are probably destined. We make no 
complaint of the inference drawn by our contemporary, 
but we must distinguish. In the draft scheme drawn by 
Dr. Gow's Comniittee, technology was one of the three 
branches under which the profession was classified. 
What Dr. Gow insisted on was the inadvisability—in 
fact, the impossibility—of giving direct representation to 
each section of technological teachers. WẸe should be the 
last to disparage the commercial teacher, but, if shorthand 
is to claim a separate seat, why exclude typewriting or 
typesetting or dressmaking ? 


The Commercial 
Teacher. 


HREE conclusions were pressed on the Prime 
Minister by the influential deputation introduced on 
February 19 by the Bishop of Southwark. The evils of 
street trading and the futility of the 
Children's Employment Act of 1902 te 
suppress or even to regulate the abuse 
were vigorously exposed, and entire pro- 
hibition urged as the sole remedy. An equally drastic 
treatment was recommended for that survival of child 
slavery, the half-timer. The third reform pressed for by 
the deputation follows almost as a corollary on the first 
two—continuation schools up to the age of eighteen at 
which attendance shall be compulsory. A beginning 
might be made even this Session by a single-clause Bill 
to amend the C.E. Act of 1902. 


Three Points in 
the Progressives' 
Charter. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE County Council of Surrey has approved the constitution of a new 


Re-constituted Education Committee in the following terms. There 
Bducation shall be not less than thirty-three and not more than 
Mene in thirty-seven members. Not less than twenty-five of 


these and not more than twenty-seven shall be repre- 
sentative members, and not less than eight nor more than ten shall be 
selected members. It is provided that amongst the members of the 
Committee there shall always be persons acquainted with the needs of 
and experienced in all types of education and all grades of schools 
within the area. The following types and grades are specifically men- 
tioned : University education, agricultural, technological, and evening 
schools, first and second grade secondary schools for boys and girls, pro- 
vided and non-provided elementary schools for boys and girls. No 
Associations are directly represented, but if the desired representation 
is not secured amongst the representative members it shall be secured 
by means of the selected members, and, if it appears desirable to the 
Council, after consultation with the persons or bodies representative of 
the types of education concerned. "The representative members shall 
be appointed by the Council from its own members. The selected 
members, after the first appointment by the Council, shall be appointed 
by the Committee. One such member shall be recommended by the 
Senate of the University of London, one by the governing body of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology ; and not less than three 
selected members shall be women. 


IN the Report of the Surrey Education Committee we notice an 
interesting circular on the duties of caretakers in 
' special subjects" buildings — z.e., rooms for 
cookery, manual instruction, and the like. It is 
impossible for the teaching staff to supervise the work of the school 
cleaners as a housewife would do in the home. Definite rules are 
necessary. Besides, many of the teachers are men, and it is demon- 
strable that a great many men are not yet convinced of the evils of dust. 
There are boys’ schools where the cleaning is confined to a sweeping 
of the floor and a perfunctory dusting of the desks and the more reach- 
able surfaces, with the result that a current of air entering by an open 
window brings quantities of dust into the air. We quote a few of 
these regulations. ‘‘The rooms must be swept out every day. If 
evening classes follow the day classes the rooms must be swept out 
twice each day. All desks, tables, benches, windows, mantel-shelves, 
sills, shelves, radiators, &c., must be dusted every morning ; pictures 
and diagrams at least once a fortnight. Ceilings and walls are to be 
swept down every fortnight. The cookery room is to have special 
attention in the shape of soap and water for the floor and polishing for 
the stove. Manual instruction rooms are to be scrubbed each month 
with soap and water." We would commend some such regulations for 
the use of caretakers of boys' secondary schools. 


Dust. 


AFTER reading the Interim Report on Higher Education, issued 
Secondary Boholi by the County of Durham Education Committee, 
in Durham. one has the feeling that each step in progress is 
first of all declared impossible by the Board of 

Education and that then, after one or two deputations bave been to 
London, a grudging assent is finally conceded. We do not assert that 
this is true in every detail, but it is obvious that the Committee has 
met with much opposition from the Board. There are now fifteen 
secondary schools in the county, eleven of which are maintained by 
the Council. Wherever the buildings made it possible, a department 
for children from ten to twelve years of age has been-opened. In 
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reporting that the Council has been allowed to appoint an additional 
governor for the Barnard Castle County School, it is pointed out that 
the new scheme allows instruction ‘‘ in accordance with the doctrines 
of the Church of England” in place of ‘‘doctrines of the Christian 
faith,” as the former scheme phrased it. Some dissatisfaction has been 
expressed by parents in reference to the influx of probationers and 
pupil-teachers into the secondary schools for girls, and in some cases 
fee-paying pupils have been withdrawn. On this point the sensible 
words of a head mistress are given: “ I believe the cure for many of 
these difficulties will be found in the new scholarship scheme of the 
County Council. Under that scheme junior scholarship girls will 
now enter the school young; they will not interfere with its organiza- 
uon and will feed the upper forms naturally as time goes on... there 
ius no lowering of tone or depreciation of manners among the 
girls. 


THE Durham Committee proposed that the Johnston Day Secondary 
Tho Board's School should be continued as a ** mixed " school. 
The Board of Education objected to this ; but, after 
a visit to London, consent was obtained to the 
plans of the proposed new buildings on condition that it should be 
called a ** dual ” school and that there should be a responsible head 
assistant mistress appointed to act under the Principal. The Com- 
mittee proposed to open a school at Pelaw Junction. The Board 
think that at present there is not sufficient demand for a secondary 
school in that area, and a deputation has been unable to change the 
decision. The Committe could, of course, build without permission ; 
but, in that case, they would be responsible for the total maintenance, 
as the Board would not allocate any grant. Much correspondence 
took place between the Board and the Committee with regard to the 
Durham regulations for secondary schools, to many of which the 
Beard took exception. A further deputation ensued, and, finally, 
the points in dispute were arranged. But the report does not tell us 
what these points were. The question of the supply of text-books in 
secondary schools has received attention during the year. It has been 
decided that the system of lending books shall cease. All books are 
to be the property of the pupils. The county will pay for the books of 
their scholars. Fee-paying pupils will be required to pay a fixed 
charge per term. Since this decision was arrived at the Board has 
decided to urge that, in all cases, the charge for books should be 
included in the fee and should not appear as an extra. 


No person may be placed in the charge of any evening class under 
doain the Durham Education Committee, however unim- 
ieee portant that class may be, unless he or she is 
registered at the County Education Offices. The 
register has been in existence for some years, and it has become too 
voluminous to print. But extracts from it are sent on demand to any 
Local Education Committee. The minimum qualifications are: for 
art, A.T.C. certificate ; for science, first class, second stage, Board of 
Education ; for technology, full honours, City and Guilds Institute ; 
for modern languages, shorthand, or book-keeping, the Society of Arts, 


Grade III., or Other similar examination ; for commercial correspon- 
dence, the National Union of Teachers’ Certificate. 


IT is stated in the Minutes of the General Education Committee of 


Modica] bas Wiltshire (of which we have received a copy) 
ta Wile that the Council, viewing with extreme disfavour 
M any avoidable addition to the number of salaried 

oficials, declines to approve the scheme proposed for the medical in- 

spection of school children for the year 1909, and requests the Finance 
mmittee to refer it back to the General Education Committee with 

an expression of opinion that the scheme authorized on March 16, 

1908, and now in operation, should be continued for 1909, with the 

proviso that the fee of 2s. paid per child examined is excessive and 

should be reduced." The Committee, upon this, resolved to continue 
the present scheme subject to any new arrangement that can be made 
for carrying out the work at a reduced fee. In the meantime, the 

Board of Education have offered to “direct one of their medical 

officers to meet the representatives of the Authority for the purpose 

of giving them any information or assistance that may be in his 

power.” This offer was accepted. It was further resolved that a 

conference should be arranged between the Committee and the forty- 


seven part-time medical officers in order to ascertain their views as to 
the work and the fees. 


A VERY considerable increase in the cost of the books and stationery 
Sanka supplied to the elementary schools in Wiltshire has 

and Stationery in formed the subject of a careful inquiry. The cost 
Wiltshire. E scholar for the year ending March 31, 1907, had 

en Is. 113¢d.; for the following year it proved 
to be 2s. 234 d. per child. The additional cost is accounted for partly 
by the provision of maps of Wiltshire and of histories of Wiltshire, both 
of which were sanctioned by the Committee ; partly by the increased 
Consumption of paper due to the gradual disuse of slates ; and partly 


omn e e e e PE 


to the supply of paper and drawing materials for girls who now take 
drawing as a subject of the curriculum. The managers have been urged 
to satisfy themselves that goods are necessary before approving the 
requisitions. 


IN February of last year the governing body of Coleshill Grammar 
"Sus Boards School applied to the Board of Education for 

Delays. recognition as a secondary school. The Board have 
not yet given their decision, and the Warwickshire 
Education Committee have written to the Board to the effeet that 
suspense is not in the interests of the school, and to press for an 
immediate decision. At the same meeting of the Warwick Committee 
—from the report of which we have taken the information given 
above—it was also reported that the revised draft of the scheme for the 
Warwick King's Schools does not appear to provide for the payment 
of a higher fee for children living outside Warwick than for those 
resident in the town. The Committee think it essential that the 
governors should have the power of differentiating the fees; they 
have also pointed out to the Board that the scheme has been before 
them since May, 1906, and that the schools are very seriously injured 
by the delay. 


THE CONDUCT OF UNDERSTANDING. 


By Prof. S. ALEXANDER. 


I. 


HE chief difficulty that I have to contend with in teaching 
psychology or logic to students is that, instead of taking 
a first-hand view of the facts with which they are concerned, 
they substitute technical description for direct inspection. The 
scientific account of things—which is, or ought to be, merely 
the method of describing things accurately—is treated by them 
as if it were an end in itself and not as merely a means of 
closer acquaintance with the subjects described. Thus, in- 
stead of having knowledge of things like the knowledge we 
acquire of a person by intercourse with him, they revel in 
knowledge about things like that which we acquire about per- 
sons through hearsay. The tendency is a primitive and deep- 
rooted one and may be illustrated from childhood by the 
child's habit of drawing figures in profile with two eyes and 
two hands—not because it sees them, but because it knows 
that a man has two eyes and two hands. That is the 
technical or scientific knowledge which the child has 
about a human being, and it does not matter to the child 
that it does not see these things in the profile—in fact, the 
child does not look at what it is copying. What makes the 
difference between a good painter and a bad one is that 
the good artist paints what he sees, the bad one is limited in 
two ways. First of all, he paints only what he can paint, 
substitutes his favourite colours and forms for the real ones ; 
and, secondly. he reads into his subject ideas which he knows 
might be true of them, but which as a matter of fact are not 
there; and so he falsifies his subject by mannerisms or senti- 
mentality or fantastic imagination. He paints for the sake of 
some scheme of painting which he has learned, and does not 
paint for the sake of his subject. A different sort of illustra- 
tion will enable me to betray my own sympathy with my 
pupils in their difficulties. When I am asked a question in 
my own language, I can tell the truth because I have learned 
to use English words in exact correspondence with what I 
mean. But, if I try to talk German or French, I am limited 
by what I have learned of vocabulary or idioms, and, rather 
than be silent, I use my little stock of words or phrases or 
constructions, my technicalities of foreign speech; and, when 
I am asked a question, I find myself unwillingly telling lies 
because I have not the means of telling the truth. 

It is comparatively easy to acquire the habit of veracity in 
intention. But it is very hard for any one—and, above all, for 
a beginner in a science—to say the thing which is, because the 
last lesson we learn is that of seeing things for ourselves. 
Imitating a childish game, we shut our eyes and open our 
mouths and take what the teacher gives us. Probably any 
one can illustrate this tendency of the pupil from his own 
experience. An historical colleague of mine tells me that 
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students will readily learn to talk of movements in politics or 
in constitutional conceptions; but the last thing which they 
learn is to realize persons and characters, to think of historical 
personages as human beings in their habit as they moved. Of 
my own subjects of teaching, logic is perhaps particularly well 
adapted to illustrate the kind of difficulty I am calling atten- 
tion to, because of its abstract character. Yet the technicalities 
of logic represent, after all, nothing but careful attempts on 
the part of logicians to describe some of the commoner and 
simpler types of thinking. The chief value of learning the 
traditional elementary logic is that, as the student goes on, he 
comes to see that most pieces of information and most kinds 
of reasoning can be formulated in language in logical types, 
no matter how much the type is concealed by the complexities 
and the subtleties of speech. But the student forgets that 
these types have been discovered from a survey of human 
practice and can only be verified by the same careful process 
of observation by which they were themselves derived. He 
begins by thinking that logic consists of an ingenious set of 
artifices or even of tricks, and, when he is given a sentence or 
an argument to express in logical form, instead of asking him- 
self what the sentence or argument means and then proceeding 
to ask himself further which, if any, of the accepted types it 
falls under, he asks himself how he can twist it into some 
type or other, because it is his duty to employ the scientific 
machine. Thus, the sentence, " Nobody works hard who does 
not succeed in the end" means plainly that nobody who works 
hard fails to succeed in the end. But a beginner, instead of 
looking at the meaning of the sentence, will occasionally put 
it, following the mere grammatical arrangement, into the un- 
natural form, " Nobody who does not succeed in the end is one 
who works hard." Or, again, a student who learns that no 
conclusion can be drawn from two negative propositions will 
declare an argument which apparently contains two negative 
propositioris to be fallacious, without stopping to ask whether 
the negations are not perhaps mere turns of speech. They 
will not treat arguments dispassionately, because they think it 
their duty to find a fallacy with a logical name to it. Once I 
gave a class out of a text-book the following simple process of 
reasoning to put into logical form: “O give thanks unto the 
Lord; for he is good: for his mercy endureth for ever." So 
many said that it was a fallacy—either the fallacy of begging 
the question or that of irrelevant conclusion—that I have never 
again ventured to set an argument of a theological character. 
Illustrations from psychology of the tendency to think in the 
technicalities of science rather than to describe living experi- 
ences are more difficult to provide. But I am perpetually ob- 
serving how beginners cling to a technical phrase and betray 
that all the time it has no vitality for them. Thus every 
teacher of psychology has occasion to describe the theory of 
emotion connected with the name of Mr. William James, which 
is rendered by him in the epigrammatic phrase, “ we do not 
cry because we are sorry, but we are sorry because we cry." 
That our emotions consist for the most part of the conscious- 
ness we have of the gestures in which the emotion is expressed 
is a fascinating theory. But many students will say that 
emotion consists of various movements which are commonly 
called the expression of it, and will altogether omit the fact 
that these movements—which are, of course, physical—must be 
felt before they enter into the texture of the emotion. When 
a student brings me observation of his own or other people’s 
minds, I know that he is safe: he has the understanding 
habit. But there are others who will speak glibly of associa- 
tion and conation, and, above all, of apperception, who use 
these ideas to conjure with. I once had occasion to describe 
to an audience of teachers what went on in our minds when 
we took an interest in anything, and I tried to explain by 
examples, analysing what was meant by a British interest or 
an interest in flowers. One of the audience asked me at the 
end whether I had been speaking of active apperception. 
Woe betide those who traffic in apperception, and appercep- 
tion-masses, if they cannot describe an interest in flowers or 
in Wordsworth without those phrases! I will give another 
illustration. In describing the growth of personality, psycho- 
logists explain that, in early childhood, all that corresponds to 
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the self is the general mass of bodily sensation. A student 
will sometimes say that a child identifies itself or its person- 
ality with its bodily sensation, as if it had a personality te 
compare with these sensations. He does this because he has 
not learned that, at this stage, there is nothing in the nature of 
a personality to be observed except these bodily sensations, 
and he cannot be content with them. The real difficulty of a 
subject like psychology is that the habit of watching one’s 
own mind is unfamiliar and is not easy to acquire. But the 
same difficulty of looking carefully at what one is observing is 
felt in all other sciences. A teacher of biology has to make 
very sure that the student sees under the microscope the 
things which the book says are there. It is lucky that here, 
unlike psychology, some assurance can be got by making 
him draw what he sees. | 
II. 

Owing to this divorce of direct vision from so-called 
scientific description and explanation, a science, which is yet 
commonly and rightly regarded as the better understanding of 
a subject matter, becomes something artificial, cultivated for 
its own sake—sometimes even a sort of trick which a person 
tries to acquire, a kind of mystery into which a student has to 
be initiated, of which he has to learn the rules. But science 
is no mystery, no manufacture at the hands of adepts. It is 
merely description carried out to the fullest extent and per- 
formed with the greatest care. Take any object you please— 
this table—and, if you describe it accurately and fully, you 
will not only describe it, but will be led on to ask reasons for 
all that you see and to search for laws. The larger science 
is the fuller vision. I have not dwelt upon the danger of 
substituting technicalities for vision in order to disparage 
technicalities, but in order to exalt the habit of vision. Tech- 
nicalities arise necessarily from the effort of description and 
explanation, as the complexities and diverse aspects of the 
simplest things reveal themselves and require to be named 
and formulated in distinct conceptions. But, however complex 
the description, it always starts from real things minutely and 
comprehensively observed. In part, it is the complexity of 
science which makes it seem so artificial when it is in reality 
so natural. The student is puzzled into supposing that what 
is so complex and ramified in the exposition must be far 
removed from his or any one else's ordinary experience, must 
be something strange and recondite. He has to be warned 
against this inevitable misapprehension. When, by careful 
description of some familiar object and reflection upon its 
relations, he comes to realize how complex and various a 
thing it is, he will understand that the artificial constructions 
of a science are but exact correspondences with what may be 
perfectly simple things. How great the disproportion may 
seem between a fact and the science of it, one can most easily 
realize if one first reads an account of experiments in a science 
with which one is not quite familiar, and then asks to be 
shown the experiment itself. The intricate pages of argument 
and description are replaced perhaps by some extraordinarily 
simple observation. I fancy that this misapprehension may 
account for the horror which is excited in some minds by 
reports of experiments performed upon living animals. Every 
minute incident in an operation is described and considered 
separately and excites a sympathetic pang, and what occupied 
a few seconds may seem to be spread out over an eternity of 
pain. I once, by au awkward slip of the knife, cut my left 
forefinger to the bone, and, if I had the technical knowledge 
of an anatomist and could describe minutely the structures 
which were severed and laid bare from the skin to the white 
sheath of the bone, I could make you thrill with horror at my 
suffering. But the emotion would be disproportionate to the 
event. It was only a cut. It did hurt. But, though it 
occurred only sixteen or seventeen years ago, I can hardly 
remember the pain now; and if I had been a dog or a guinea- 
pig I should have forgotten it next morning. So minute and 
intricate is the system of conceptions and laws which science 
creates in its efforts to render a portraiture of things in their 
connexion. But, from first to last, it is the objects of Nature 
itself which evoke this complexity of description and demand: 
this elaborate apparatus in order better to see themyat work. 
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Scientific conceptions and scientific laws—these are but the 
more general or comprehensive or co-ordinating characters 
which the understanding discovers in things when, starting 
from direct contact with things, it seeks to make its observa- 
tions clear and intelligible and consistent. He who makes these 
conceptions his masters forgets that, though his understanding 
discovers them, they have their roots in the soil of things and 
perish when dissevered from that soil. But there must be some 
reason why not only the student, but sometimes even the man 
of science himself, is so prone to substitute his science for 
direct contact with the facts. We have noted the disease; we 
have to ask its origin. The cause is a comparatively simple 
one—it is the conceit of human reason. We are proud of our 
scientific creations, and, instead of congratulating ourselves 
upon discovering something in Nature which is there for us 
to find, we regard it as due to ourselves, as our own creation. 
It is little wonder that we succumb to this temptation, for the 
whole world in which we move is saturated with the meanings 
which we read into it. The simplest fact is full of suggestions. 
The meanest flower that blows can give us thoughts. Even 
the primrose, which to a simple and unbiased mind is a 
primrose and nothing more, is recognized for a primrose from 
familiarity, from memory. And whence can these suggestions 
and these thoughts and these memories come except from 
ourselves? Nay, more; we never make a scientific discovery 
except by making guesses which we call hypotheses, by trying 
experiments to test them and finding them confirmed. And so 
the untried student’s error of forgetting to look at facts 
because of the fascination of theories—what is it but the weak- 
ness which attends the operation of a real prerogative which 
we possess? It would almost seem as if our knowledge of 
things were possessions of our own; as if, in some sort, our 
science were a method of furnishing our minds with ideas or 
thoughts; as if we moved in a world of ideas of our own, 
about which all that we had to make sure was that they were 
constantly controlled by our experience of things. And I 
believe that some such notion as this is commonly entertained 
of the privileges and functions of the understanding. It isa 
creative and inventive faculty which fashions thoughts about 
things ; and to train the understanding is to enable it to provide 
itself with correct thought, and our sciences are the result. 

Man is the most conceited of the animals. He is not the 
only conceited animal. The horse and the peacock are con- 
ceited. But he is the most conceited. He possesses intelli- 
gence and he fancies that his thoughts are his own creation. 
But, when he so fancies, he is mistaken. His knowledge 
is only a vision vouchsafed to him of something which is 
independent of hiin. 

This may seem a hard saying, but it is a true one. When, 
with eyes open, I see a house in front of me, there is no question 
that the house is one thing and I am another, and that, because 
I have eyes. the house presents itself to me as an object of a 
particular form and colour. But you may say that I may 
shut my eves and see in fancy the picture of a house. Is not 
the pictured house my own creation? The answer is, " No." 
The house which I sce in memory is the saine house as I saw 
a moment before, an external physical house independent of 
me. It only appears to me less clear and distinct because my 
eyes are not open. When I see or remember or imagine a 
house, I am in different mental conditions and the house 
appears to me in different forms, but the house does not be- 
long to me. It is outside and independent of me. You have 
only to carry this guiding thread with you and you will recognize 
that, whether we entertain images or general conceptions or 
scientific laws, the things we think about are ncver in our 
minds (unless, of course, it is our minds we happen to be 
thinking about), but outside them. They are things which are 
not ourselves, which we see either as wholes, as we do in 


perception, or, as when we use conception, in certain of their | 


features or in certain relations to one another. These things 
aflect our minds. but they are in no sense the creation of our 
minds. We see them, and. according as our minds are dis- 
posed, we see them differently. 

All understanding, upon this showing, is a larger and more 
accurate vision. 


I call it " vision" only because vision is the ' 


highest of our senses, and merely in order to indicate that 
whatever we discover by our understanding is revealed to us 
as the colours and the shapes of things are revealed to sight. 
Because we have eyes and ears, we are receptive to the colours 
and the sounds of things. If we had them not, things would 
still be coloured and produce sounds, but those properties 
would no longer be revealed to us. There is no difficulty in 
supposing a creature with more organs of sense than ours, to 
whom other properties of things would be revealed. But not 
only have we senses, but we have brains which can perform the 
operations of thinking. The likenesses of things, the ways in 
which they act upon each other, are explicitlv revealed to us 
because we have this higher apparatus than that possessed by 
the lower animals. Every creature, provided with a mind, 
apprehends those characters of things which, in virtue of its 
organization, can be revealed to it. If you are blind or deaf, 
the world is to you without sound or colour. If you are colour- 
blind, the same thing which to me is green and very different 
from red looks to you indistinguishable from red. If you are 
unintelligent and cannot see the likeness of a cat and a lion, 
that is not because you fail to provide yourself with the thought 
of the likeness of a cat and a lion, but because, owing to the 
slowness of your mental operations, the real likeness of a cat 
and a lion—which is there, whether or not you see it—is not 
visible to you. 

There is a very great difference between this conception of 
the understanding and the earlier and mistaken one which I 
sought to describe. I indulge myself in the fancy of calliug 
the one the Ptolemaic conception of the mind, the other the 
Copernican, because, in the first of these two systems of 
astronomy, the earth (the human planet) was the centre of the 
heavenly svstem, in the second it was but one humble planet 
among the rest. According to the Ptolemaic conception, which 
exalts the mind, the human mind is something privileged which, 
as it were, gives laws to Nature. According to the Copernican 
conception, the human mind is merely something to which 
Nature is revealed—revealed more fully than it is to lower 
minds. It isrevealed in various degrees, in proportion to the 
perfection of development of the organism to which mind 
belongs. The various things in the world excite the mind to 
the employment of its senses, its fancy, its reason. and 
are revealed to it with various degrees of fullness, in conse- 
quence. 

According to this conception, then, the understanding ts not 
something which possesses thoughts: it is an attitude which 
the mind takes up towards the other things in the world. It 
represents the various ways in which the mind behaves which 
qualify it to be the recipient of revelations, and these different 
ways of behaviour are the conduct of the understanding. 

Let us suppose fand the supposition is by no means an 
extravagant one) some being of a higher order than ourselves 
looking on at the world containing human beings, much as 
we look on at the world containing animals. He would ob- 
serve us performing certain actions which are directed to- 
wards altering the world about us, producing articles of use, 
engaging in practical life, and he would observe us perform- 
ing certain other actions which are not directed towards 
altering or influencing things about us, but towards seeing or 
understanding them. Such a being would, I fancy, smile at 
the notion that our human discoveries were creations of our 
own, that there was a world of ideas which somehow belonged 
to our minds. He would observe us behaving in certain 
complex ways. which, like us, he would call * perceiving,” 
"imagining," "thinking." " judging," " experimenting," which 
enabled us the better to see things about us. 

(To be continued.) 


WE have received an advance proof of the National Education 
Association's Annual Report for 190$, which we would commend to 
our readers as the best summary we know of Acts and Bills affecting 
education. The Association appeals for increased financial support. 
On the work of the past year there is a deficit of £200. Asa non- 
political, unsectarian organization, whose sole object is, educational 
efficiency, it should enlist all frienils;of;progtess. 
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JOTTINGS. 


* HARROVIENSIS writes to us :—** The death of William Edmund 
Currey, His Majesty's Chief Inspector of Schools for the Eastern 
Division, which happened on December 3, should not pass unrecorded. 
He entered Harrow in 1854, the same term and in the same house as 
John Addington Symonds. He left for Cambridge in 1859 with the 
Lyon Scholarship, the blue ribsnd of the school, gained in his first 
year a Trinity scholarship, and graduated in 1863 as fourth Classic, 
winning his Trinity Fellowship two years later. His father was agent 
to the Duke of Devonshire's Irish estate, and Currey's Irish wit and 
genial humour made him one of the most popular of my school and 
college contemporaries. It is fifty years ago, but I can hear him as if 
it were yesterday giving us his ' Widdie Malone’ at a boating supper 
or exclaiming at the Trinity Whist Club ‘Sure, and I'm shedding my 
trumps like water!’ He was an elegant scholar, it I may recall to its 
proper sense a vulgarized word, and in the joint volume of composi- 
tions he held his own with his more s lid collaborateurs Jackson and 
Jebb. He chose for himself the fa//entis semita vitae, and, though his 
professional work was unknown to the public, there was no more 
trusted Inspector at Whitehall. ‘Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
nulli tlebilior quam—Harroviensi.’ ” 


** THE English people have not risen to much interest in Education 
for its own sake. They wrangle about the religious teaching of young 
children in elementary schools and call it ‘the education question’ 
par excellence ; nor do they seem to care for any other. Mr. Benson 
may write convincing letters on the educational shortcomings of our 
public schools, but he has yet to convince the upper and middie classes 
who support these schools on grounds that have but little to do with 
their educational efficiency." —The Times. 


FROM returns to questions sent to a hundred schools of various types 
one rough generalization may be made. The average '*free-placer "' 
enters a secondary school at the age of twelve and stays rather under 
four years. 


THE Humanitarian League keeps pegging away in its crusade 
against hare-hunting at Eton. The Head Master has declared his 
dishke to the sport, but declines to move, for fear of outstripping 
public opinion. The League has therefore addressed a letter to each 


member of the staff, asking him to join the Head Master in expressing 
his dislike. 


WE read in the 7imes that in a sale of Thackeray manuscripts was 


** A lay boy" from the Roundabout Papers—the latest euphemism, 
we suppose, for laziness. 


THE following is the opinion on the Greek question of a competent 
schoolmaster, Mr. Noel Smith, given in a letter to the Westminster 
Gazette of February 2 :—‘‘So long as Oxford and Cambridge keep up 
the solemn farce of *compulsory? Greek (a farce because they do not, 
and apparently cannot, compel their candidates to learn any Greek 


worth learning), so long will the blight of unreality hang over a large 
portion of public-school teaching.” 


A LITTLE knowledge (of the classics) is a dangerous thing. In an 
examination paper on a prepared book (** Le Monde où l'on s'ennuie ") 
explanations were asked on *‘ La tragédie! Horace! Cinna! il en 
taut” and *'Cette espèce d'Euripide et son cornac"; and answer 
given, ‘‘ Horace was the greatest Greek writer of tragedy. He wrote 
the ‘ Iliad," the story in poetry of the Trojan War. Cinna was a great 
Latin poet and writer of tragedy. Euripides was a great writer of plays 
and the mahout or elephant driver is one of his characters. His most 
famous play was the * Medea.’ " 


AN Oxrorp “Ar Howr."— Somervillian (shaking hands with 
the Professor of Ethical Philosophy): **I am so glad to meet you, 
Professor; I did so want to know what you thought of my last essay 
on ‘Pragmatism. ”—The Professor (who has not a notion who is 
addressing him) strokes his beard and answers deliberately : ‘* Well, 
to be quite honest. I hardly think you did yourself justice." 


Messrs. MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN are issuin 
Wall Maps in contour. 
the first of the series, viz., 


g a series of Physical 
The maps are known as ** Oroscopic,” and 
South America, has just been published. 


Or the eight members who constitute the Koyal Commission on 
University Education in London four are so well known that they 
need only be named — Mr. Haldane, Lord Milner, Sir Robert. Romer, 
Sir Robert Morant. Dr. W. S. M'Cormick is in Scotland equally 


well known as Secretary of the Carnegie Trust. Mr. E. B. Sargant 
was educational adviser to Lord Milner in the Transvaal, and wil! be 
remembered by our readers as an experimenter in elementary educa- 
tion. Mr. Laurence Currie is a partner in the banking frm of Glyn, 
Mills, Currie, & Co. Mrs. Creighton is the widow of the late Bishop 
of London. Of the Joint Secretaries Dr. Heath was, before his pre- 
sent post, Academic Registrar of the University, and Mr. J. Kemp, a 
barrister, is an authority on municipal government. 


Mr. A. C. BENSON has been denounced by head masters as a visionary 
Utopian, but the recent correspondence in the Morning Fost shows him 
as a very practical reformer. To those who would halve at a stroke the 
numbers in a public-school class he points out that the only way to 
attract able men to the profession is to pay them properly ; but fees at 
public schools are as high as parents will stand, and that, while fees have 
increased during the last twenty years, salaries of assistant masters have 
declined. 


THERE are now twelve play centres in London open five evenings in 
the week and on Saturday mornings. The attendance has risen from 
§,000 a week in 1906, when they were started, to 23,000. They are 
under the care of a paid superintendent assisted by voluntary workers. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s question, asked not for the first time at the 
Moral Congress— Why is nothing done by the London Couuty Council 
to see that the playgrounds attached to their schools are properly used ? 
— remains unanswered. 


MR. CHOLMELEY's house at St. Paul's School has been taken over 
by the Rev. H. B. Tristram, recently Head Master of Loretto. Mi. 
Tristram has been appointed on the staff of the school. 


MR. EDWARD CHANNING WILLS has given £10,000 towards the 
endowment of Bristol University, raising the fund to nearly £200,000. 


A NEW school for girls is to be opened on the North Foreland in 
May. The soundness of the Church teaching is obviously guaranteed, 
no less by the appointment of Miss Wolseley-Lewis as Principal than 
by the three bishops who are among the patrons. The social position 
seems to be equally well secured by the fee of one hundred and fifty 
guineas together with the fact that, according to the advertisement, 
** references will, in all cases, be required.” 


Miss Morison, Late Head Mistress of Truro High School, succeeds 
Miss Wolseley-L.ewis at the Graham Street School. 


THE Church of England is at last endeavouring to improve the 
teaching in the Sunday schools. An enormous waste of opportunity 
has taken place in the past. On this point America can give us an 
example. 


THE Stanley Technical Trade Schools, having passed with honour 
through the probationary period, have now been handed over to the 
Charity Commissioners with an endowment of £25,000, given by Mr. 
W. F. Stanley, the founder of the schools. 


THE Secular Education League has issued a remarkable address by 
Nonconformist ministers to their Nonconformist brethren in favour ot 
the secular solution of the education question. 


THE Annual Report of the Moral Instruction League states that, 
out of 327 Local Education Authorities in England and Wales, more 
than 100 have taken some definite action in providing for moral instruc- 
tion in their schools. 


THE Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters now numbers 
2,246 members. 


IT is said that salaries of assistant masters are rising and that salaries 
of head masters are declining. There are a few schools of which we 
could hear with equanimity that the head master's salary had been 
lowered by 50 per cent. ; but we cannot feel anything but uneasy when 
we see a head mastership advertised at the value of £135 per annum. 
We may hope that in this particular case no candidate appeared, and 
that the authorities will be forced to re-advertise at a higher salary. 


AT Blackburn the Council have decided to erect a Higher Elemen- 
tary school at a cost of /24,000 and to add a swimming bath at a 
cost of £4,435. 


Mr. B. M. ALLEN, in the London Education Office, has been given 
the title of Deputy Education Officer. 
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REPORTS come from medical in-pectors of elementary schools of the 
Jde,ressing results of their work. In case ater case they can do no 
more than point out that treatment is urgent. They have no power 
to see that treatment is given. 


THE Association of Assistant Mistresses in Wales has issued a 
memorandum claiming a minimum salary of £120, rising to £220, and 
ponting out that, as things are. the Wilsh sch ols affurd a training 
ground trum which the English schools profit. 


WE notice that recently three more Education Authorities have 
decided that married women are not chgible for posts in elementary 
schools, and that marriage during tenure of offize is equivalent to 
cesignation. 


THE medical examination of candidates for junior scholarships in 
London resulied in 1,015 being d clar-d fit and 790 unfit. Qut of the 
whole total examin-d last year for various scholarships given by the 
London County Council, 1,227 (owt t 2,848) were declared physically 
anit. Many of these, however, were acceptcd after medical treatment. 


THE Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress will 
be received by Mr. Runciman on the secon of this month in or ‘er 
that they m y urg- the immediate a wlition of ees in secondary schools 
and technical colleges. thus providing for free education from the 
primary school to the University. 


Mers. BuRNs, M B., until recently medical officer of Wycombe 
Abbey School, has been appointed medical officer un ter the Durham 
County Council. 


OVER 15,000 candidates were enter.d for the Cambridge Local 
Examinations in December last. 


THe Fabian Elucation Group will hold two open meetings during 
the month in Clitford’s Inn Hall at 8 p.m. On the 3rd inst. Dr. Hay- 
ward will deliver a lecture on ** The Educational Faliacies of G.B S." 
‘On the 23:d inst. Mr. R. Bray will lecture on ** Curricula and Staff.” 


COLONÍAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


GERMANY. 


fIn order to understand the contemporary history of education in 
z Germany—and ıt is important for us t» understand 
aiser nee ack it—we must bear iv niad tnat, whilst the three 
fed. orders of higher schools (Gumnaiun, Rea gym- 
nastum, and Oberrealschule) have, for the most 
pit, equal rights, it is still from tne Gymnasium hat the Universities 
driw by tar the largest proportion of reir students. Ou the other 
han i, the technical and commercial Hochschulen are supported mainly 
by the m xlern school (Oberrealschu »)  Premising that theology is 
s ill reserved tor the pupils of the Gymnasium, we give the figures that 
show how the Prussian Universities are fed :— 
Drawn from 


y em 

, E E 

* 332 gi 

wu ER gi B 

o. 19 o a 4 

each Group. ^ s 

A. Ficulty of Evangelical Theology 1,075 ... 1.975... — ... — 

B. Faculty of Cathotic Theology... 931... O38... — we — 
IC. Faculty of L Woese. 544! ... 4.509 ... 642... 230 
D Ficul y of Meticine............... 2.7>Ô6 ... 2,379 wee. 320... 87 
€. Faculty of P ilosophy ............ 8.612 ... 6,085 ... 1,439 ... 1,038 
I. Philosophy ............ vibes 213 IB e 245 9 

2. Classical Philology and 
GEMAN eaicveetesket du 3,295 ... 3029 ... 174. 92 
3. Modern Philology ......... 1 406 6045... 503... 316 
Ae History atiawrsa densest ians 618 941. Show 26 
$. Mahe matics and Natural 

on p 2,328 ... 1,213 ... 339 ... 580 
6. Other subjects of study 6092... 477.. 150... 65 
Total. 27,4:7 21124 3,840 2,493 

Percentage ......... 100 77 14 9 


The scheme for the educating of women in Prussia, about which we 
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wrote last autumn, is not remaining a mere project ; 
steps are b ing taken to realize it. To this end 
money has be n voted by Parliament. The E tu- 
cation Authority of Berlin has decided to raise all its seven girls' schools 
to **higher girls’ schools" in the sense of the scheme, and from Oct- 
ober 1 they will have ten classes. By April I, 1910, there will be 
grafted on to a school (not yet specified, both a Women's School 
(Prauenschule) and a Training C /liege (Seminar). Vhe provision of 
these institutions, it will be rem:mbered, must precede the establish- 
ment of Studtenanstalten, paces of study for the Uni ersity.. Oa to 
one of the higher schools will be graftet an Oderrealschule (Apal 1, 
1911) ; on to another, a Gymnasium April 1, 1912). By this last 
date, then, Berlin will have completed the michiaery con'empl ited. 
Prof. Rein, in an address to the Reichs. und Bezirkslehrerverein at 
Gotha, has expressed approval : f the reform, with its admission of 
women to their share in the work © nati nal culture and in the making 
of history. The speaker added that schoolmistresses could be the true 
teachers of the young only when they had become m ‘thers, or at least 
wives ; accordingly, it must be made p-ssible for them to marry and 
yet to stay in office ; only then woul! there be a guarantee of a true 
understanding ot child life; he himself would glad:y serve under a 
head mistress who had maternity as her supreme qualification for 
office. 


Chemnitz, in the Kingdom of Saxony, has put a crown on its system 
of medical insce: tion. Henceforth all the children 


Girls’ 
Schools. 


merrier in its primary schools will receive advice fro n the 
Inspection. medical officers as to the choice of a vocation. In 


the middle of the last school year they will be 
specially examined ana warned, in case of need, against particular 
callings. Those, for example, whose lungs are affected or who snow 
otherwise a tendency to tuberculosis will be rec »mmended to av id the 
trades that induce a develop nent of tuberculosis. It is a plan for 
saving health and lite which should be imitated in every school, and a 
notable incident in the great modern war upon disease. 


Germany is waging also another war. It is against ScAum/itera'ur, 
‘About the printed rubbish by which boys are injuriously 
Bad Books. affec ed. At Hamburg, the Gesellschaft der Freunde 
des vater än tischen Schul- und Erziehungswesens 
has issued a pamphlet to warn parents of the dangers that ari-e from 
the reading of Butlalo Bill and Nick Carter stories. Of this 120,000 
copies have already been put in circulation. An ingenious dev ce is 
employed to draw children from bad to good books. A whole class is 
set to read some chosen work simultaneous!y, either at home or in the 
school ; and the discussion of it awakens lively interest. The Town 
Council of Leipzig, at the instance of the local Sittlichkeitsverein, has 
forbidden twelve stories of the Nick Carter class to be sold at the 
public kiosks, and has imposed restriction. on the display of pernicious 
“literature” in shop windows. Bu: it is not easy 10 determine what 
reading should be allowed and what prohibited. Stories of adventure 
are not necessarily corruptiny ; the sternest of moralists would hardly 
tear ‘* Treasure Island” from the hands of his son. We should all 
condemn books in which vice is exalted, especially if it be exalted in 
imperfect English. Towards piracy, however, some of us woul | show 
a little indulgence, even if those who *' go on the account” do not 
end in Execution Dock. If we no longer worship our ancestors, we 
should at least resect them; and we must remember that the Germans 
who dispossessed the Kelts in B itain were pirates. Nay, had we to 
name the six greatest Englishmen that have ever lived, we could hardly 
leave out Drake, whose energy, skill, and courage were exhibited in 
piratical enterprises. Moreover, piracy is not seductive, because it is 
no longer a practical vocation. But, on the whole, the Germans tre 
right; the books that our children read should be carefully wa'ched. 
Again and again has the source of youthful aberrations been found in 
the disturbing influence of Schundl teratur. 


FRANCE. 


PUBLIC opinion as expressed in words eddies more or less noisily 
ahout certain points, which change from day to day. 


Topics. At the moment when we are writing educational 
opinion has three principal centres of interest and 
debate. These are the new scheme of m :dical education, the teaching 


of French, and the Anti-Clerical Bill. Let us deal briefly with the three 


topics in succession. 


Medical societies are unanimous, says the introduction to the new 
decree, in holding that the future doctor of medicine 


P dede un must have a strong i -tellectual and literary training ; 
in other words, P ofessional must be bused on liberal 
education, Accordingly the diploma of bachelier de l'enseignement 


secondaire is required from every candidate for the degree of doctor of 
medicine. The qualifying studies are to last for five years, exclusive 
of the preparatory year devoted to physics and chemistry. Henceforth 
it will be ditticult for any one to write himself doctor before he is 
twenty-six years old. There is to be opened in the name of each 
student a éiuvret scolaire, a record of his industry and success throughout 
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his preparation ; examiners will have this to guide them, as well as the 
hazardous results of a brief questioning. Instruction is of three forms : 
(i.) theoretical instruction, presenting the full sum of knowledge 
necessary for the doctor of medicine ; (ti.) technical instruction given 
in laboratories and co-ordinated with the theoretical instruction ; (iii.) 
clinical instruction in the hospitals. The distribution of these forms 
of instruction is to be regulated by means of programs drawn up 
annually. With the matter of the teaching we will not trouble our 
readers beyond rej orting that more importance is to be attached to 
studies and practical work in radiology. It is improvements in the 
methods of study that have interest for us. Hitherto the preparation 
of the doctor has been too bookish ; greater weight will now be allowed 
to the true methods of science, which rests not on authority, but on 
observa'ion and an ever-widening range of experience. In an ideal 
medical school, we are told, the hospital should be the centre of 
instruction ; observation in the hospital is the most important factor in 
the making of the doctor of medicine. We urge once more that these 
methods of science demand a greater place in general as well as in 
professional education, they being as serviceable for the fashioning of 
our minds as for tlie healing of our bodies. 


But should science thrust literature aside? We at least think not, 
The Teaching XE for it parity of right and not supremacy. 
of French. ere we must remark on a difference between 
French and English schools. In the latter, we 

fear, science often goes short; France sees already a danger that it 
will injure literature. "There is general complaining of a weakness in 
French, in the knowledge of the history of literature, in the literary 
sense, in the power of expression; and it is Section D, the ‘‘side” 
(as we should say) of the /yece on which sciences and modern languages 
form the staple matters of instruction, that reveals this weakness most 
plainly. In Section A the study of Greek and Latin, in Sections E 
and C that of Latin, serves as complementary to the study of French : 
a chorus of Sophocles or a speech ot Cicero quickens a taste for beauty. 
form, and harmony which communicates its effects to the native 
tongue. In Section D /Ae teaching of modern languages by the direct 
method is insufficient for literary purposes. The pupils of D show a 
marked inferiority to their comrades in French ; they are embarrassed 
and awkward in expressing a thought ; they often transgress the rules 
of syntax, and they are even ignorant of the orthography of common 
words. As remedies for these defects M. Barot proposes in the 
Revue Universitaire three devices: (1) for all sections more hours of 
French ; (2) for D in all dyccées separate French classes ; (3) in the 


baccalauréat rejection of candidates who fail to get a specified number 
of marks (say 10 out of 40) in French. The Ministry has taken the 
question up, and has decided to have it studied by the Inspectors- 
General. Joined with them, at their request, will be some professors 
of grammar and letters, and the inspectors of the order of letters in 
the Academie de Paris. The labours of the Commission so formed 
will have as an issue the publication of special Ministerial instructions 
upon the teaching of French. 


The Bill to which we have referred is frankly an act of warfare. It 
is aimed at the bishops and clergy, and punishes 
ane Bae cca every manifestation publicly made in a church 
Church and School, against the school. In the case of such an offence 
there will be applied Article 35 of the /oz de 
séparation, under which the penalty is one of imprisonment for from 
three months to two years. That is for the clergy ; parents attacking 
the school get off with a fine of from 11 to 15 francs, or, for a second 
offence, with five days in gaol. The quarrel is none of ours, and 
interests us only in its eflects upon the history of culture. Alas for 
the blindness of the clergy ! There is ever a craven fear among them 
that schools will empty churches, and few have the courage to say: 
*''l'he chiloren shall have their schools, the best that the age can 
supply, schools with the methods of science and with the humanizing 
influences of literature; we will leave the result to high heaven." 
Their timidity estranges many educated laymen from the Church. 
Let us keep in mind what has happened in France with regard, for 
example, to the higher education of women. The clergy opposed it 
strongly. Now the women have not forgotten who they were that 
fought to stay the irresistible chariot of progress. 


We may remind our readers, in conclusion, that 


Mode AE ani the Society of Teachers of Modern Languages will 
Teachers. hold its International € ongress at the Sorbonne in 


Paris from April 14 to 17. The conference is sure 


to be well attended and instructive. 


UNITED STATES. 
At Boston an order limiting the age of teachers in the schools to 
» seventy years has been passed by the School Board. 
of han here: The order affects every rank up to that of Super- 
intendent, and will compel the resignation in June 
(Continued on page 180.) 
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probably of thirty teachers. The wording of the rule is that ‘‘ persons 
will be retired at the end of the school year during which they reach 
seventy.” It is also provided that no teacher more than forty years 
old shall be taken into the service of the School Board. 


Students of education have suffered President Stanley Hall for many 
Pr years, and they have not sucered him gladly. At 
Sed Hen, — last America herself h d, and h d 
Stanley Hall. ast merica herse as turne ; an as uttere 
the groan which courtesy has obliged foreigners to 
suppress. That highly respectable journal, the School A'ezreze, gives 
the place of honour in its January number to an article headed 
* Hippias Paidagogos,” in which the weaknesses of the President are 
exposed with refreshing frankness. We quote, as a sample of the 
whole, the writers judgment on his style: *'In spite of President 
Hall’s breezy panegyric of slang and his denunciation of ‘linguistic 
manicuring ' I must begin by saying that his style is deplorable. Its 
energy and vivacity are incommunicable gilts of temperament. Its vice 
is precisely that to wbich clever American youth is already too prone— 
a straining for emphasis, picturesqueness, and point at any cost of 
impropriety of phrase, grotesque metaphor, false antithesis, or abuse 
of irrelevant scientific technicalities Of what avail is it for the tutor 
in English to rise up early and take rest late in the endeavour to purge 
sophomoric rhetoric and eradicate the freshman’s natural taste tor 
ba: hos if tne President of the University lets himself go in this fashion: 
* If not a polyphrastic p^ilosophy seeking to dignify the occupation of 
the w rkshop by a pretentious Volapük of reasons and abstract theories, 
we have here the pregnant suyyestion of a psychological quarry of 
motives and spirit opened and ready to be worked’? Imagine President 
Eliot proposing ‘a true scale of standardized culture values for efferent 
processes.’ Or conceive of an eminent French writer saying that 
‘crime is cryptogamous,' or talkirg about rudimentary organs of the 
soul cropping out in menacing forms or being developed so that we 
Should be immune to them on the principle of ihe Aristotelian «a@apors.” 


Suggestions are being made for a reform in the teaching of physics. 
We publish the second and third paragraphs of a 

TO Phenian S valuable expression of opinion on the subject :— 
t2. The teacher should put out of his mind the 

thought that each pupil before him is aiming to become a specialist in 
physical science, or that the study of physics is his main interest in 
life. Instead of following the logical ord«r of topics as this would 
present itself te an expert physicist, he shou!d follow the psychological 
order as this reveals itsclí in the natural working of an intelligent and 
curious mind of secondary-school age. 3. Physical science should not 


be presented as something fixed and definite, whose conclusions are 
final, but rather as a division of organized keowledge which is con- 
stantly expanding and developing. and which has frequently, within 
historic times, corrected its conclusions in the light of later discoveries. 
To this end some outline of the history of physical science and of the 
time and order in which its fundamental laws were diseovered and 
developed should be given to the student. Wherever it ie possible to 
relate the discovery of new applications of a phys cal principle to man's 
other activities, this should be done, in order that the student may be 
made to feel from the beginning the intimate relation between the laws 
and phenomena with which physics deals and other human interests. 
In other words, the teaching of physics should be humanized.” An- 
other paragraph deprecates undue stress upon accuracy of measurement 
in elementary work. 


The executive committee of the National Education Association 
announces that the next annual meeting will be at 
Denver, Colorado, July 5 to 9, in the present year. 
We feel sure that some English schoolmen will 
find their way thither, distance being to them nought when educativnat 
stimulus is to be got. 


The N.E A. 


CAPE COLONY. 


It seems as if Cape Colony were overcoming one of its great difficul- 
ties—that of obtaining properly qualified teachers. 
The oficial Education Gazette calls attention to the 
large numver of fit. applicants for vacancies in 
schools under the F.ducation Department, the year 1908 having 
brought a large addition to the supply. At the last examinations a 
hundred cardi ates for the Second Class Teachers’ Certif.cate offered 
themselves, whilst the number of those who entered for the Third Class 
Examination was not far short of a thousand. Managers of schools 
are exhorted, in these circumstances, to employ no teachers but those 
who have equipped thems: Ives for their work. 


The Gazette reports also that seven cases have recently arrived from 
London containing the last ins'alment of the col- 


The Supp!y of 
Teachers. 


Rte lection of rep'icas of Greek and Roman statuary 
given to the Capetown Art Gallery by the Beit 
Trustees. The casts included in this last shipment are the Apollo 


Sauroctonos, three Parthenon slabs, relief of Homer, Caryatide of the 
Erechtheum, Fighting Gladiator, bust of Pericles, Diadumenos, 
Parthenon Metope, Suppliant Youth, and Boy extracting Thorn. 
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THE SCOPE OF ART TEACHING IN 
SCHOOLS.* 


By Miss THEODORA E. CLARK, 
Head Mistress, Croham Hurst School, South Croydon. 


HILST claiming no credentials which qualify me to give 
utterance on this subject, I will, nevertheless, state 
one reason which has been advanced to me why I should 
undertake to introduce a discussion on art. Itis the argument 
that the view of the scope of art teaching held by the head of 
a school might include a general reach somcwhat different 
from that of the experts, for the head is in the posi- 
tion of the onlooker who sees most of the game. To the 
specialist members of the staff, each pupil is inventoried in 
the terms of his relation to one or two subjects; he is a 
possible—or, too often, impossible—scientist, mathematician, 
linguist, musician, handicraftsman. To the head the pupil 
must always be the complete boy or girl, responding or re- 
coiling as certain influences are brought to bear; revealing 
latent possibilities even in failure and disgrace. What is but 
waste material in one class may prove promising stuff in 
another. Thus, in the instance of a certain neglected and 
slovenly intelligence, the first sign of grace took the form of 
an elaborate effort at cheating ; a diagram had been carefully 
and surreptitiously copied and labelled " From Nature.” The 
Botany teacher came in great distress—" Here is something 
much worse than laziness; this is indeed a hopeless case!” 
No, not hopeless, save for botany ; for in the very process of 
deception the child had shown an unexpected precision of eye 
and a little flame of ambition. The change within had begun, 
and the drawing mistress, proceeding upon the hint, found 
legitimate outlet for ambition and diagrammatic dexterity ; 
and the sluggish mind began to awake and the numb con- 
science to bestir itsclf. 
Every separate subject in the curriculum must justify its 
inclusion on two grounds—intrinsic value and general efficacy 


* A paper read at the Annual Conference of the Friends’ Guild ot 
Teachers, held at Tunbridge Wells, January, 1909. 
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in fostering right habits of mind or body. The highest re- 
sultant of art teaching is an artist, creative or perceptive ; 
but let us at tbe outset recognize that, if it is by such results 
the art of a school stands or falls, it is virtually condemned. 
Too often is art teaching planned wholly for the potential 
artist who never manifests himsclf. It used to be argued 
that no excellence could be reached before a mastery of the 
rudiments was obtained, and. in consequence, a system for 
years prevailed of stultifying by a drudgery at technique 
meaningless and hateful to them those who certainly could 
under no conditions reach excellence. 

The aim of art teaching in schools is not primarily to 
create artists; but to quicken and feed that joy in beauty 
which Sir Martin Conway well says is the keynote of art: 
“ All art is based on joy, produced from joy by honest work, 
and ends in joy." To this end, eye and mind must be aided 
by hand to interpret poetry of line, passion of moveinent, 
spirit of colour; aided to reject vulgarity ; freed from the 
stereotyped jargon of likes and dislikes. To move even a 
few paces along this line of development is real and present 
gain which depends on no future attaininent for its actual 
value. 

The scope of art teaching in schools is the very direct effort 
to erect some kind of standard of taste by which objects, 
possessions, pleasures may be interrogated and tried. No 
subject in the school curriculum—not even literature—is of 
equal value in preparing the mind to estimate rightly what is 
choice and beautiful, what meretricious and specious, in the 
actual world of houses, furniture, ornament, dress, in the 
planning of a room or a civic hall. There is pitiable waste of 
time, money, and work in the production of ugliness and 
vulgarity. I confess that these do give permanent pleasure to 
a few of their possessors, but to a few only. For the most 
part a very transient inclination gives place to permanent 
indifference and dissatisfaction. Society needs all the aids to 
actual well-being that come with solid and kindly architecture, 
good stuffs, thorough workmanship. Unless the art teaching 
of a school has an actual effect on the actual choice amongst 
the goods and productions of actual life, it is only an accessory 
and no organic part of the school training. 

We go to some pains to provide our schoolrooms with fine 
pictures, and we do well; but, if we leave the pictures and 
pupils to find each other out, we are not doing nearly well 
enough. If to reside within view of fine works of art be in 
itself sufficient education, how do we explain the unscathed 
philistinism which reasserts itself year by year in the habita- 
tions of those who have dwelt amongst supreme examples of 
beauty in our University towns. It is, I think, Ruskin who 
asks in the same connexion: Are the soldiers at the gates 
of the Horse Guards good judges of architecture for having 
faced the fine lines of Whitehall Palace ? 

England will be a much better place, as well as more beauti- 
ful, when the average man aud woman has a keener perception 
of beauty. It is the function of art teaching in schools to 
awaken this perception and to foster it by education of mind, 
eyes, and hand. 

Readers of Helen Keller’s latest book ask themselves how 
far is complacency in their faculties warranted by an answering 
power. Is "wisdom at one entrance quite shut out" to us of 
the open eyes and blind and deaf finger-tips? The sense of 
touch cultivated in special instances to nervous delicacy on 
the violin, surgical instrument, intricate machine, is yet little 
perceptive of beauty; fineness of touch is the monopoly of 
the expert, not the right of the ordinary school child. We 
begin to recognize this, and handicrafts are being multiplied 
in our midst. The primary concern of art teaching is that the 
hand and eye shall become more perceptive of beauty and 
convey it to the mind: therein lies its intrinsic value. Beyond 
this we look for other minor products which it contributes in 
common with other subjects on the curriculum, in a greater 
or less degree according to individuality of teacher and pupil 
—particularly pupil. We look to it to develop resource, 
precision, sense of finish, power of application, originality. 
To achieve this in any degree the definite classes in art in- 
struction are the most important, though by no means the 
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only, instrument. Of these I shall speak first, preserving the 
attitude of the onlooker who has for many years watched 
methods and estimated results with keen interest in their 
effects on artistic and common sense. 

The gain in time that follows from method and order in 
these classes is more marked than in any other; the period 
allotted to handwork is always too short. and its clipping at 
both ends owing to the collection and distribution of materials 
may be lamentable. In the same way the choice and arrange- 
ment of object or group, if prepared in advance, allows more 
time to the class; unless thc latter be called upon to contrive 
or discuss the arrangement with the teacher. The onlooker 
learns to regard the art teacher's notebook with admiring 
respect! Thetotal abandonment of drawing books for separate 
sheets and thin drawing boards ; the easy review of progres- 
sive work of class and division, each in its separate brown 
paper envelope, all contribute to freer work and a truer esti- 
mate of individual and collective results. A carefully graded 
course should be followed ; every lesson may present at least 
two appeals to the younger pupil—one to close observation, 
the other to imagination. A certain element of individuality 
in results seems to the onlooker to be traceable to long spaces 
of unchecked work following on the introductory words given 
at the beginning of the lesson—words which suggest much 
more than they tell. 

But sprinkled through a school are invariably some to 
whom the toil of attempting to reproduce eftects never ceases 
to be drudgery: most of these may become reclaimed waste 
places when set to the more exact and mechanical business 
of applying and adapting designs for practical use; out of 
their ranks,indeed, more than one young designer has emerged 
who had before remained untouched by any feeling for line. 

Elasticity is one of the first requirements of an art teacher; 
a quick eye for the slight token of promise; encouragement 
of all that stands for truthful interpretation, discouragement 
of showy tricks. Here, in the drawing class, children learn 
something of the beauty of line, whether the example be 
choice or commonpl:ce. They get an inkling of the mysteries 
of light and shade; of the balance of the human body; the 
stress and spurt of movement; the art in pleasant spacing. 
Advanced classes to be satisfactory must be kept for advanced 
work. No pupil should be pitchforked into such a division 
by mere extra payment. Let the art teacher reserve for a 
selected few the handling of more complex material on more 
scholarly lines. On definite lessons in art to school children 
I should pass the verdict that, where there is happy industry 
in the pupils, variety in the objects chosen, and what appears 
to be easygoing non-interference on the part of the teacher, 
the results are likely to be of the highest order; but the three 
conditions must appear in conjunction. A little independent 
work done as preparation is an aid to some children who do 
better singly than in bands, whilst the Sketch Club is most 
useful in developing original effort. It is a good plan for all 
members to join in criticism on the contributions and to vote 
for the best of each division. Pressures, spirit, colour, grace, 
solidity, will be noticed and estimated, whilst the charm of 
cheap prettiness is less and less in favour. Two or three 
subjects may be set for the Sketch Club each week — one 
a problem in space filling; one a straightforward study; the 
third give plav to imagination, memory, and humour. They 
should touch the child's experience and interest at many 
points: an incident in the school life; scenes dependent 
on other school lessons—history, geography, literature, and 
Scripture; abstract qualities; popular idioms. 

Into the many other developments of actual art teaching I 
do not enter here. In different schools they will take different 
forms. Modelling and brush drawing may serve fine artistic 
purposes, but too often, in the hands of second-rate teachers, 
they become muddling and brush daubing. All depends on 
the relation of subject to instructor: let the good teacher 
have a free hand to use or neglect methods of attainment, of 
kindling the real joy in beauty, of training the hand as inter- 
preter between mind and eye. There are also the various 
forms of applied art to be reckoned with—taught, it may be, 
by other than the art teacher, whose help ma:-, nevertheless 
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be freely given in suggestion and criticism of design for book- 
covers, for wood-carving, or embroidery. 

Another form of definite instruction is that of lessons on 
the beauty of the great works of art. Such courses gain 
considerably, I am inclined to believe, by not being too fre- 
quent. If one term only in the school year is used for this 
purpose, a clearer mark is left, and a certain distinction is 
given to the subject, all of which aids are valuable: for, easy 
as it is to teach a patter of second-hand estimates on Italian 
art or the Elgin Marbles, any abiding clear-edged memory, 
any first-hand impression, needs most delicate setting — 
to disturb it too soon is to obliterate. Happy are those 
school children who can apply these lessons at great art 
galleries. And about these visits to galleries, one word. The 
ordinary young student, face to face with pictures, soon feels 
batHed: too often he is obsessed by a conviction that some- 
thing ought to impress him, and he conscientiously wants to 
be impressed ; he is soon reduced to a series of rapid decisions 
that he likes or doesn't like, and he remembers nothing. 
The artistic boy and girl may be deepened and possessed 
by a new joy. But is that the best that we, their teachers, 
can do for each? I speak from experience when I urge that 
there is a more excellent way. In connexion with his lessons 
on great works of art, the lecturer should bear in mind the 
best examples on view in the city gallery nearest to the 
school. Whether his class go there collectively or singly, let 
him provide its members with questions and notes to which 
answers must be found on the spot. The child begins to deal 
with these works of art as things, as he traces the main 
lines in a composition; compares two pictures or statues in 
treatinent of lines and sense of pressure; records the distri- 
bution of warm and cold colours; enumerates the -pleasant 
objects in a crowded Venetian Chamber or notes differences 
in drapery and degrees of movement; and, in conclusion, 
selects one or two works of art from those unmentioned in his 
notes and gives reasons for his preference. In prescribed 
companies of three and four, these young students move 
eagerly about the big gallery, exchanging information and im- 
pressions, and setting down first-hand observations in terms 
unknown to the art critic. The lecturer reaps a particular 
pleasure as he reads answers such as that from a child of 
twelve, to his question on Demeter, the wise and patient, look- 
ing through ages of hope over the head of the little student, 
who, noting the simple flowing drapery, the ample form, the 
inysterious charm, states her impression thus :—" She is plain 
and stout, her legs rest firmly on the ground. On the whole, 
she is more like an angel than a huinan being." With such 
an answer, the school lecturer is well content. Still more 
content is he with the joy that comes of personal discovery, of 
intimacy, of definite memory, as the children exchange the 
language of art for an approach to art itself. The wise, sweet 
words of William Penn are as true here as elsewhere, “To 
be sure, languages are not to be despised or neglected. But 
things are still to be preferred." 

The indirect methods in which art teaching may be applied 
must of necessity vary according to the bent of the school. 
Their value lies in their being indirect. They stand for the 
application to many nses of the actual direct lesson. Thus, 
let younger children be asked for pictures of Elijah instead of 
a written exercise in Scripture; for pictures representing dif- 
ferent occupations instead of written history or geography. 
Let them illustrate their compositions, copying or originating 
as best suits their purpose. Neatness of outline, careful 
lettering must be demanded. It is easier for finish and 
pleasant effect of arrangement to be taught by drawing than 
by writing. Improved illustration is generally followed by 
improved writing. 

In any system of leisure occupation, much scope can be 
given to art, in suggested pursuits announced at the opening 
of each period of term and holidays. Painted collections of 
flowers, fungi, and botanical specimens; original designs for 
embroidery applied to a blouse; toy making, model making, 
original stories and pocins, printed, illustrated, and bound by 
the exhibitor—all these bring into requisition resource, enter- 
prise. and a quality perhaps the most valuable of all, a 
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cognizance of what is artistic material in home books, home 
surroundings, and in the minds and fingers of friends and 
acquaintances. And, unless there is constant and varied 
application, I am bold to say that the two or three allotted 
periods of direct instruction during the week are wellnigh 
valueless. For art is a penetrative influence, an expressive 
language, and has no more a separate and tangible existence 
than that old elusive terror the abstract noun. Art exists in 
relation to things and ideas. There must be free interchange 
of media of expression—a cry stallizing of the written word 
into a picture of setting down pictures in the written word. 

Perhaps the inost potent influence that stimulates the 
general interest in art in a school is the wholesome corporate 
rivalry between different forms. For the form time-table, 
form syllabuses, and, above all, for the form book, every talent 
is requisitioned and all teachers know that the impetus of 
popular appeal is stronger than any authoritative claim. For 
the forin books exhibited at regular intervals, possibilities are 
ransacked for design, illustration, and penmanship; comic 
and serious artists are discovered and set to work. The same 
principle applies to all undertakings of which decoration may 
be a factor—the concert, exhibition, play, flower show. Let 
the departments of program, poster, labellings be handed 
over to the seniors that they may choose and supervise their 
own band of workmen. Like master dotwsers, they will trace 
to its source some shy talent of which even the art teacher is 
yct unaware. 

In conclusion, the scope of art teacbing in schools is no 
mere academic instruction, but to make an atmosphere in 
which the boy and girl shall understand that true joy in beauty 
lies deeper than an idle preference; that slovenliness and 
showiness are ugly, and therefore hateful—an atmosphere that 
emboldens them to assay the honest creation of things that 
are lovely and of good report. 

At a time when luxury and extravagance multiply needs and 
prostitute beauty, when cheap and meretricious ornaments 
vitiate the public taste, it is for the schools, through their art 
teaching, to supply the coming men and women with some 
basis of true and wide appreciation; “ for, if life is to be cn- 
riched and ennobled, you must first of all have an appreciation 
of life." 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[Bv a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education" was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers! Guild ; but the ** Journal" ts in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 

Tue Council met on December 10, 
Wesley Dennis (Chairman), Miss H. Busk (Vice-Chairman), Miss 
Cocking, Mr. Fuller, Miss Kyle, Mr. Longsdon, Mr. Nesbitt, Mr. 
Storr, Miss Tullis, Mrs. J. S. Turner, and Mr. J. Wise. 

Six appli ants for membership were elected—viz., Central Guild, 2 ; 
Bath and East Somerset Branch, 2; Ipswich Branch, 1 ; and Oxf. rd 
Branch, I. 

It was decided to send a letter to the Secretary of the Board of 
Education, urging immediate action by the Board in the matter of the 
establishment of a new Register of Teachers. Copies of the letter 
were ordered to be sent to the members of Parliament representing 
En: lish Universities and to other members known to be speciaily 
interested in education. (The let'er is appended to this Report.) 

Steps were taken to streng hen the Political Committee of the 
Council. 

It was also decided, on the Report or the Political Committee, to 
send a letter to the Secretary of the Board of Education, containing 
the comments of the Council on the Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers for Secondary Schools. (The letter is appended to this 
Report.) 

Re parte from the Thrift and Benefits Committee and from the 
Finance Committee were brought up and adopted with one or two 
mowifications. 


The Council met again on February 4, 1909. Present: Miss H. 
Busk (Vice-Chairman), Mr. Charles, Miss Cocking, Mr. G, Pe Dymond 


1908. Present: the Rev. H. 
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(Three Towns Branch), Mr. Fuller, Mr. Hetherington, Mr. Longsdon, 
Mr. Nesbitt, Miss Newton, Miss Tullis, and Mr. Trevor Walsh. 

Fighteen applicants for membership were elected—viz., Central 
Guild, 113; Cork and Munster Branch, 2; Dublin and Central Irish 
Branch, 3; and Worcester and Malvern Branch, 2. 

Resolutions of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Branch on the sub- 
ject of tue proposed changes in the Scottish Leaving-Certificate Ex- 
aminations, addressed to the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education in Scotland, were communicated and referred to the Political 
Committee for consideration. 

It was agreed to ask the Manchester Branch to select a delegate to 
represent the Guild at the Conference of the National Union of Teach- 
ers at Morecambe at Easter, 1909 

The dissolution of the Norwich Branch was announced. The General 
Secretary was instructed to visit Norwich, and see whether anything 
could be done to resuscitate the Branch. 

The serious illness of Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, a member of 
Council trom the earliest days of the Guild, having been announced, 
the Vice-Chairman undertook to convey to hima message of affectionate 
symp thy from his colleagues. 

A Report from the Political Committee was brought up, urging the 
Council to associate itself with the Head Masters’ Conference, the 
Head Masters’ Association, and the Association of Assistant Masters 
in pressing for the establishment of a Register of Teachers by the Board 
of Education, These bodies had all passed resolutions to this effect 
in December and January last. The R port also contained two Reso- 
lu ions, appended to this Report, urging the continued education of the 
pupils who leave elementary schools without passing into secondary 
schools, and asked that they should be made known widely. The 
Report was adopted. 

On the Report of the Organizing Committee, it was decided to invite 
the Earl of Lytton to accept the Presidency of the Guild for the year 
1909-1910, and deliver the Presidential address, on May 7 or May 1o, 
at the Annual General Meeting of the Guild. 

Reports from the Finance Committee and the Modern Languages 
Holiday Courses Committee were brought up and adopted. 


LETTER ON THE REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS SENT TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


SIR, —Àt a meeting, held on Decemb r to, the Council of the 
Teachers’ Guild considered the White Papers (Cd. 4,185 and Cd. 4,402) 
relating to a scheme for a new Teachers’ Registration Council, and in- 
structed me to embody in a letter to you the conclusions which were 
then drawn and adopted by the meeting wi h virtually no difference of 
opinion. 

The formation of a Register that should include duly trained and 
qualihed teachers of every grade has heen one of the main objects of the 
Teac^ers' Guild ever since its foundation. 

While conscious of the inherent detect which vitiated, and eventually 
wrecked, the old R:gi-ter—a radical error against which the Guild 
from the first protested—it was with profound regret that the Guild 
learnt the determination of the Government in 1906 to abolish the 
Revister instead of amending its constitution. 

With no less satisfaction they welcomed Sec'ion 16 (2) of the Educa- 
tion (Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, as the promise in the near 
future of a new Register that would represent the teaching profes-ion 
as a whole, with no invidious distinction of rank as determined by 
employment. 

The draft scheme for a Registration Council proposed and received 
unanimously at the meeting of delegates held at the College of Precep- 
trs on February 29 last was submitted to the Council of the Guild on 
March 5 and unanimously approved. It was not, in their jucyment, an 
ideal scheme, and there were various minor po'nts in which 1t seemed 
to~ me members capable of improvement, but the Council considered 
it sound in principle, and a fair compromise between the co fliciing 
claims of primary and secondary teachers, which the old Register had 
so di-strously discriminated. They considered, further, that any 
detects or omissions in the scheme could and would be remedied and 
made good by the Board of Education. 

The Council regret, therefore, to gather from the published corre- 
svondence, and in particular from your last letter to Dr. Gow, dated 
November 17, that this is not the view of the President of the Board. 
In it you speak of ‘‘the possibility of there being at some future time 
an official Teachers’ Register, if and when (but only if and when) pro- 
posals were forthcoming for a Teachers’ C uncil and R gister which 
should be truly representative of the t: aching profession, and the con- 
stitution o which no substantial body of 'eachers should look upon as 
involving any injustice.” 

My Council desire, with all respect, to point out that the condition 
you now impose is not contemplated in the Act of 1907 and is one 
that it is impossible for teachers to satisfy. A Council to which each 
separate body of teachers sent a representative would be unworkable 
by reason of its numbers, and, further, by reison of the dispr portionate 
representation, it would not be truly rr presentative of the teaching 
profession. Already some twenty more or less ‘‘ substantial” bodies 


of teachers have submitted to the Board claims for representation, and 
there are othir budies to come whose claims would deserve at least 
equal attention. There exists no parliament or judicial Committee 
of teachers competent to hear and adjudicate upon such claims. 

The delegates who, at your instance, attempted the task and who 
have, in your judgment, so signally failed, decline, for the sufficient 
reasons as igned by their Chairman, to take any further action. 

In conclusion, my Council would humbly suggest to you that the 
Board of Education is the only court competent to arbitrate upon 
rival claims, and that it is to the Board of Education that Parliament 
has assigned the duty of **constituting a Registration Council repre- 
sentative of the teachirg profession." They theref re appeal through 
you to the Pr sident of the Board to take immediate steps for the 
issuing of an Order in Council under the Education Act of 1907 Thus, 
and thus only, can he remedy the grave injury that the teaching pro- 
fession has suffered and is suffering by the suppression of the Register. 
—] have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. WEsLEY DENNIS, Chairman of Council. 


LETTFR ON THE REGULATIONS FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, SENT TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


SiR,—1 am instructed to send you the following comments of the 
Council of the Teachers’ Guild on the Regulations tor the Training of 
Teachers for Secondary Schools, in the hope that they may secure your 
attention. 

Page 1, Chafrer 1, General Conditions (2).—The Council consider 
that such subjects as blackboard drawing, voice production, and Swedish 
gymnastics should not be excluded from the denotation of the expres- 
sion, ** purely professi: nal instruction.” 

Page 2, Chapter. 1, General Conditions (7).—They consider that 
teaching practice should certainly not be confined to secondary schools, 
and that ‘ sixty school days," if literally interpreted as days of from five 
to six hours each, is an impossible amount. They would be glad to see 
the end of the clause run : **One third of the student's training period 
should be spent in schools, in contact with class work, under skilled 
supervision." 

Page 3, Chapter 2, Conditions for Payment of Grant (17).— They 
consider that grants should be made per capita, as is the case with 
primary students. 

Pages 5 and 6 (last two pages of Regulations), Qualifications. —They 
consider that some modification of the list of accepted academic degrees 
and certificates is required. The present list would exclude many 
women otherwise well qualified for the work of a training college. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. B. GaRROD, General Secretary. 


Resolutions on the subject of the continued Education of Flementary 
School pupils passed by the Council of the Teachers’ Guild on February 
4, 1909 :—(1) “ That, in view of the educational waste which is caused 
by the fact that, in the case of the great bulk of the children passing 
through the elementary sc! ools, education ceases at thirteen or fourteen 
years o' age. this Council is of opinion that it is desirable that powers 
similar to those contained in the Scotch Education Act, 1908, should be 
conferred upon Local Education Authorities in England and Wales." 
(2) * This Council recognizes that, as a preliminary to the enforcement 
of compulsory a tendance at continuation schools, facilities should be 
provided by employers, either by shortened hours of labour or by 
special provision during working hours.” 


CENTRAL GUILD. 


The following meetings are announced :— 

Friday, March 12. Section B. At the North London Collegiate 
School tor Girls, Sandall Road, N.W. (by kind invitation of Mrs. 
Brvant, D.Sc.). 8 p.m., tea and coffee, to be followed by a lecture on 
“ Experiences in Turkey, Educational and other," by Miss S. Green, 
late Head Mistress of the High School for Girls, Constantinople. Mem- 
bers are invited to bring friends. 

Tuesday, March 16.—Section S. E. London. Goldsmiths’ College. 
New Cross. 7 30 p.m., lecture on ** The Teaching of History," by 
Miss Spalding, Goldsmiths’ College. 

Frivay, March 19. —Section S W. London. St. John’s College, 
Batter-ea 8 p.m., lecture on ** Education through the Activities," by 
Dr. Slaughter. 


MONDAY, MARCH 22.— Central Guild. University Hall, Gordon 
Square. 8 p.m., Annual Meeting of the Central Guild. To receive 
Neport and elect Committee and Representatives. The business will be 
followe * by an adaress on ** Open Air Schools,” illustrated by lantern 


shoes, by F. E. Rose, Ph.D., M.B., Assistant Educational Adviser to 


the L.C.C. A members of Central Guild invited to be present. 
Mayv.—Section D. Social evening. with informal discussion on 
* The Need of a wider Knowledge of European History.” Date and 
place to be announced later. 
Section E. Miss Winterbottom ** At Home,” at 16 Sloane Street. 
Invitations will be sent later. 


Saturday, May 22.—Section A. Expedition open to all, Sections. 
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Leader, Miss Ellen Smith, Skinners’ School, St:mford Hill, N. Sub- 
ject: '* Topography of the Weald from Leith Hill." Particulars will 
be sent to any members wishing to join the party. Names should be 
received not later than May 12 by the Leader of the expedition. 
June.—Section E. Lecture (illustrated) on ‘* Primitive Pictorial 
Art," by Dr. Foster Palmer, at the Rev. G Miller's Parish Room, 13 
Bessborough Gardens, Vauxhall Bridge Road. Entrance in Roehamp- 
ton Street. Tram from Victoria. Date and time to be announced lates. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NURSE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR MR. EDITOR, — Perhaps you may find room in 
your columns for a few reminiscences of a humble, but not 
unimportant, member of the educational profession—the good 
nurse. 

She lived with us for twelve years. It was a treasured bit 
of domestic tradition that the cook, seeing her awaiting a first 
interview with our mother, was overheard to say, " I give hera 
month!" She must have been very good-looking when she was 
young. She had always about her the dignity of a quiet and 
most unassuming self-respect. I have no recollection of 
strictness in nursery discipline, nor of demonstrative affec- 
tion; yet our nursery lives were regular and well ordered, 
nursery authority being one in spirit with the rule of the 
house, and I can remember well the vehemence of childish 
grief and tears when we were told that, on one year's summer 
holiday, our dear Nursie was not to go with us. Instead of 
continual prohibitions and scoldings, our mother has told us 
how often she has seen our unquestioning response to our 
nurse's gentle “I would rather for you not to do that, my 
dear.” Then what hilarity the nursery sometimes knew! 
We laughed together “as jolly as sand-boys,” to use her 
phrase, and a common laugh is a powerful aid to order. Our 
play, too, might take all kinds of absurd forms and yet never 
be laughed at nor thought a bother. Of course, we were 
naughty and sometimes in disgrace; but the living recollec- 
tions are of perennial joy at her return from her holiday, 
when we would have some tiny gift prepared for her; of our 
clambering into her bed at the earliest possible moment that 
could really be called Christmas morning, to give her the first 
chocolate from our stockings; of our unshakable belief, main- 
tained in the face of all reasonable probabilities, that she 
suspected nothing of an evening when we little ones retired 
behind the night nursery door and reappeared swiftly, naked 
as our primeval parents. "as a surprise" to save her un- 
dressing us; of my lying awake and restless on her “out” 
Sunday evenings till ten o'clock, when I heard her step on 
the stairs to put to rest my entire want of confidence in the 
nursery maid’s protective powers; of my sometimes even 
darting out of bed to give her a hug and have a vision of her 
black silk, black-beaded jacket, and best umbrella opened on 
the nursery floor; of the miniature drama so often enacted 
between her and an even more nervous sister, a little voice 
coming from a bed in the dark night nursery at short intervals 
with its “ Good night, Nursie ” in tones pathetically varied 
to make it seem a new remark. and the answer through the 
open door, in comforting tones that never wearied, " Good 
night, my dear”; of the stirring of every protective instinct 
in all of us when there came a thunderstorm, and, for once 
exchanging parts, we ensconced our dear Nursie in the darkest 
corner we could find and surrounded her as a bodyguard ; of 
the gradual, ainused. and affectionate awakening of our minds 
to the fact that Nursie took notes in a little black notebook 
whilst we called our birthday or Christmas requests up the 
chimney. 

She had spent her early married life in Alexandria. A little 
jingle she said over our toes we loved to think was Arabic. 
We were thrilled by her tale of an attempt to kidnap one of 
her two little daughters out there. Every week came a paper 
stamped with the Egyptian Pyramid. She had great branches 


————————————————ÓÀ——— 


of coral under glass, and gave us little bits, which we treasured 
and kept under ourown little glass case ; she had a bag of rich- 
coloured scraps of silk, of which we had our share. My first 
college tea-cosy she made of a wonderful patchwork of these. 
She was a Bideford woman, and thrilled at the recitation of 
“The Revenge" by the youngest of us. I do not know how 
far her birthplace accounts for certain favourite expressions 
of hers. At any rate, from her we learnt to know how em- 
phatically a statement must have been made to call forth 
“ Well, that's flat"; what it meant to be “ Fair Devonshire " ; 
how very warin you were if you were “as warm as a trivet "'; 
what a tragedy in dressmaking it was when a skirt " cooped ”; 
how pleasant it was to eat a slice of cake with a slice of bread- 
and-butter and call it “ matrimony.” Her most sententious 
remark—well for the world if more practised it as she did— 
was “ Fair is fair all the world over.” 

Love that was unfailingly appreciative left no room for 
flatteries. As we grew older it delighted us to hear from our 
mother of Nursie's report of the ladies who came up to ask, 
" How is it Mrs. X. has always such lovely children ? " and 
how she had answered, “ I'm sure, ma'am, I don't know " ; or, 
later, of her second husband. “ He says you're a noble lady. 
I'm sure I don't know what he means." It was love that 
grew as we grew and followed us in all our work and all our 
play. It asked no return. The hundred and first offering of 
some tiny service was received with the same gratitude and 
enjoyment as the first. A salutary shame it was to know that 
she always thought it all came of our goodness and generosity. 
When, through the years we were privileged to have her often 
about us after her second marriage, we came with this or 
that request and asked, "Is it a bother?"' her invariable 
answer was, “ Bother, my dear? That's no bother." When 
she worked for us and we talked together, what happy pictures 
were called up by her “ Many's the time . . ." 

She and her second husband were one in the wide charity 
of their hearts, their patience—so far greater for themselves 
than we sometimes felt for them under the treatment of a 
world cast in a less fine mould than they. No bitterness was 
in them to sour the swectness of any joy that came their 
way. 

Well, it has been our lot to have as our nurse one of the 
true aristocracy of carth. This is but a faint and faulty 
sketch of what she was to us bereaved, but grateful, children. 
— Yours. dear Mr. Editor, E. 


Un-self-suspecting saint, whose loving care 
Shed fos:ering sunshine on our childish days ! 
God grant it true that children's love repays 
Life lived with fortitude, precious as rare, 
That held such small conception of its worth. 
Oh, children's love is blind, nor ever knows 
The trea:ure it receives, the debt it owes ; 
And yet, beloved Nurse, thy love gave birth 
To something in our hearts, a hope, a trust 
In powers beneficent, austere, unseen, 
That work through grief and joy triumphant gain. 
That blessed hope, fierce-tempered by our pain, 
Breathes forth a prayer : God keep thy memory green ; 
God guard thy spirit and thy sacred dust ! 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


Perhaps the most gratifying incident of last month was the receipt 
of a letter signed by sixteen highly distinguished 
dE Americans, who have all received honorary d 

from America. rei hd ub y ueprees 
from Oxford, aud who send a remittance of £205 

as a testimony '* to their loyal affection for Oxford, as well as to their 
admiration of her scholarship and her ideals." The list includes seven 
who are and have been Professors, two Ambassadors to Great Britain, 
two Bishops, two Presidents of Universities, one Royal Academician, 
and two authors— W. D. Howells and S. L. Clemens (better known as 
Mark Twain). The Vice-Chancellor has returned a very cordial letter 
of reply, justly dwelling on the eminent and weighty names of the 
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donors and the great gratification and encouragement which ‘‘ such a 
gift sent in such a spirit" must give to Oxford. 


In the Hilary Term several of the Delegacies and Committees issue 
Reporte of their annual reports, which deserve more attention 
Delegaoies, &c. than they often receive from the general public, 
who are imperfectly aware of the amount o! ad- 
ministrative work of real value which in recent years has been done 
by these bodies. To take one or two specimens: the Delega y fur 
Secondary Training report that in the last year the number of students 
has risen from 71 to 80, exclusive of 25 more who attended lctures. 
30 students entered for examinations, 23 passing, and 4 gained dis- 
tinction, The Board of Education will this year for the frst time, it 
is hoped, receive an application for recognition, and for the grant under 
the nc w regulations for the training of secondary teachers adop'ed in 
1908. The older members of the University interes:ed in secondary 
training —who well remember the time when help: rs we:e few, interest 
was scarce, and funds were inadequate and precarious- will welcome 
the prospect of having this indispensable work put at last on a proper, 
publie, and secure footing. 

The Delegacy for Instruction of Candidates for Army Commissions 
have also had a busy year, as their report shows. The growth of their 
work is shown by the following vgures : the candidates attached for in- 
struction to ** regular units" in the last four years were respectively 
18, 23, 41, and this year 57, showing a steady and rapid increase. 
The Report of the Committee for Anthropology, though at present the 
numbers are small, has yet sev. ral points of interest. Tie staff of 
lecturers available, as reported last month, is unusually -trong and 
various, as the subject touches so many different branches of study. The 
examiners report that they were struck by the high standard of 
excellence displayed by the work of the candidates, and were especially 
pleased to find that the regulation permitting candidates to submit notes 
or other evidence of work was not allowed to remain a d.ad letter. 
Three more items are worth recording. Gifts have been received from 
Dr. H. Wilde(Z100), and from the late Sir J. t vars (£10) ; Oriel Col- 
leve has app inted a holder of the Anthropology Diploma to a Senior 
Scholarship, enabling him to undertake research work in Anthropology. 


A great deal of interest has been aroused by the announcement of a 
statute to be promulgated on March 2, the principle 


LE aem of which is best given inthe words ot the preamble: 
M A. Degree. —^** To provide that a B. A. shall not be permitted 


to supplicate for the degree of M.A. unless he shall 
have obtained some distinction beyond the passing of such examina- 
tions" as are required for B.A. The qualifying distinctions may be 
summarized as follows :— Honours in Moderations or any Final School ; 
degree of Bachelor, in Law, Medicine, Letters, Science, or Music ; any 
of the nine Diplomas; any University scholarship or prize; or a 
proxime acest or honourable mention in any of the examinations for 
these scholarships or prizes. The prizes and scholarships are all ex- 
plicitly stated in the published form of statute. Of course, the righ s of 
all those who matriculated before the passing of such a statute are ex- 
ressyy protected, not in the statuteitself, but by a decree to be proposed 
if the statute be approved by Convocation. The -bject of the statute 
is plainty to make a distinction between the pass. man pure and simple 
who has done no sort of honour work and the rest of those who take 
B.A. ; and to insist that the former shall be subject to some sort of 
additi nal requirement before he is qualified for the degree which 
entitles him t» a voice in the government of the University. There is, 
a.d has been for many years, a dissatisfaction felt by many of the teach- 
ing body with the results on those students wno take the pass course 
only. The main point can be put in a word : they have litile or no 
interest in their work. Evena limited course of study, pursue specially, 
and by his own choice, in order to qualify for M. A., would be a help in 
this direction. There is, however, much else to consider, of which we 
shall hear more on March 2—the effect on the University finance, on 
the Hon ur schools, and so forth. And there is the further point which 
is sure to arise, whether Oxford will not suffer if it impo-es new con- 
ditions on the M. A. degree while Cambridge makes no chine. This 
fear is always with us, though usually, as the boatman said to the old 
lady : ** Yes'm, there's plenty of fear, but no danger.” 


There was no official celebration to commemorate the hundredth 
(— anviversary of Darwin's birth, but an adequate (and 
Anniversary. most interesti g) substitute was provided by Profs. 
Poulton, Vines, and Bourne—r presenting the ap- 
propriate studies of zoology, Lotany, and comparative anatomy re- 
spectively. They held a reception in the schools, where a very lirge 
number of guests, from Cambridge and London as well as Oxford, 
assembled on the evening of Friday, February 12. The proceedings 
were opened by Prof. Poulton, whose prolonged labours on the subjects 
of evolution, heredity, mimetic resemblance, &c., in support of the 
Darwinian theory, have just been published hy the Oxford Press. In 
a short address, he dwelt on the history and character of Darwin's life 
and work, and was followed by speeches from Sir G. Darwin and Mr. 
Francis Darwin, whose presence, and the part they took in the 
ceremony, added great interest to a memorable gathering. 


The deaths reported in the last month are as follows :—The Rev. 
J. Cholmeley (Magdalen:, late Rector of Swerford 
(seventy-five); Rev. F. J. Blackburne, Rector of 
Bury, Archdeacon of Manchester (seventy) ; H. 
Nunn (Demy of Magdalen, 1892, in India (thirty-five); E. J. Monier 
Williams (University), Assis'ant District Commissioner, British East 
Africa Protectorate, tormerly President of the O.U.B.C. (twenty-six) ; 
J. P. Mintoft (Pembroke), Commoner (twenty). 


Losses by 
Death. 


Among special lectures announced for this term, the following will 
hive for many of your readers a special interest : 

Dd acted The Ford Lectures, by the Rev. A. H. Johnson, 

on ** The Disappearance of Small Landowners” ; 

the Boden Professor of Sanskrit (A. A. Macdonell, Corpus Christi), on 

*" Northern. India, Bengal, the United Provinces, Punjab, Central 

India" ; the Slade Profesor (t . J. Holmes), on ** Portrait Etching” ; 

D. G. Hogarth ithe Keeper of the Ashmolean), on ** Oxford and the 

Ashmolean”; D. W. Freshfield ithe great Alpine traveller), Vice- 

President of the Royal Geographical Society, on ** Alpine Passes” 

(with photographic slides) ; S. Menardos Ph.D., LL.D., Athens), on 

“ Popular Greek Poetry”; Dr. Sven Hedin, on ** Travels in Thibe:." 


The following announcements have been made :— 

University Scholarships and Prizes —Davis Chinese Scholarship, 
to Kashi Prasad-Javarwal. Honorary D. gree: D.C.L., his Excellency 
L. Renault, member of Institute of France, Paris Professor of Inter- 
national Law, and member of The Hague Arbitration Court. 

Appointments. —R. W. Macan, Master of University, to represent 
Oxford at the five hundredth anniversary of Leipzig University ; Pr f. 
A. Thomson (Exeter) to repres: nt Oxford at the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Société d' Anthropologie, Paris; A. J. Butler (Brasenose), Governor 
of E on College; H L. Bowman, D.Sc (New College), to be Wayn- 
flete Professor of Mineralogy; E. Miley, B.A. (Queen’s), to be 
Demonstrator to the Sherardian Professor of Botany; J A. Hamilton, 
late Scholar of Balliol and Fellow ol Magdalen, to be a Judge of the 
High Court. 

Minor provisions approved by Congregation and Convocation as fol- 
lows:—(a) a proviso empowering examiners in certain subjects to re- 
quire records of experimental wrk done by candidates under proper 
supervision; ( Engineering Science made a subject in the Honour 
School of Science ; (c) Professors and Readers, who are admitted to a 
Degree by Decree of Convocation, to pay no fee; (2) full reputations 
made for the Keeper of Archives—their cu-tody, due arrangement, in- 
dexing, production to University officials, or others authorized by Vice- 
Chancellor, or to members of the University or others—the latter to 
pay fixed fees. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


After long quietude the University has a rousing question before it 
The —the General. I may remind your readers that, 
General to obtain an ordinary degree—commonly called 
a poll degree here and elsewhere a pass—a man 
has to take three examinations: the Previous (better known as the 
Little-go), the General, and a Special Examination in some subject of 
his choice. The General is in two parts, and consists of papers in 
Classics and Mathematics (neirher very advanced) and the Acts of the 
Aposiles. It cannot be said that much in'erest has been taken in the 
intellectual development of our pollmen, as they are called. Hew- 
ever, in January, 1908, a memorial bearing a good many well known 
names—though, in the main, names of men who have had very litle 
personal contact with pollmen—was forwarded to the General Board 
of Studies and the Local Lectures Syndicate. It contained a request 
for consideration of some means of ‘* organizing University courses of 
instruction for undergraduates reading for the ordinary degree," and 
the suggestion that ''certificates testifying to regularity of attendance 
and progress made at such classes should be accepted as exempung 
from the General Examination.” It was hoped that in this way poll- 
men might be taught something, and might therefore learn something, 
instead of being merely crammed for an examination. 

A Syndicate was appointed to look into the question. A Syndicate 
is the Cambridge equivalent of a Royal Commission, and sometimes 
as little follows from its operations. A report is now before us, and it 
has been much discussed. 

Briefly, the initial suggestion of the signatories is dismissed, as the 
Syndicate hold that we have enough examinations already—an asser- 
tion which few will deny —and they further think that, if the General 
Examination does not suit everybody, there must be something in 
our large répertoire of examinations that might meet occasional hard 
cases. They offer, then, as alternatives for the General a second 
Special Examination or a Preliminary Scientific Examination in 
Physics, Chemistry, and Biology, for which the existing first examina- 
tion for the M.B. degree might be utiized, or, lastly, the Qualifying 
Examination for the Mechanical Sciences Tripos. 

It is clear that these proposals are of very unequal value. A man 
who combined, let us say, the Classical and Theological Specials or 
the Classical Special with one in a modetn language, or Economics 
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with History, would really have an education better than he could at 
present get with the General and its elementary work followed by a 
single Special. But other poorer combinations might be made, and 
students, like everybody else, have quick eyes for soft options, Sume 
amending may be done and the plan may be strengthened. It will, of 
course, be opposed by some people—professional non-placets ; but at 
any rate, it is surely better than the system of a weekly report and 
accumulated marks originally suggested. 


The Professorship in Natural History is to be vacated by Dr. Sedg- 
wick’s removal to London. Meanwhile, an exten- 
sion of the Zoological Laboratory is asked for, with 
some urgency. The growth in the number and 
activity of the members of the Department has made the present 
accommodation inadequate. Elementary students have come in in- 
creasing numbers, while advanced students and research workers are 
similarly more numerous as years go by. The Laboratory has sent 
pr fessors to Oxford, Glasgow, McGill, and Manchester. Genetics, 
marine zoology, and entomology have all grown in importance, thanks 
largely to the work done; and all the time the space available for a 
sigle worker who has been at work on the subject for nearly a 
quarter of a century has been, as he said publicly, ** about as large 
as that in which one could stall a horse." 


Zoology. 


The Theological Society has had Biron von Hügel here addressing 
them on religious biography, while another society 
has added Father Waggett to the growing list of 
Visitors they have brought to address the under- 
graduate world on religion. The Archbishop of Canterbury has been 
here to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the St. John's College 
Mission and Settlement in South London—the pioneer thing of the 
kind. Mr. Birrell is coming to address the Liberals and Mr. F. E. 
Smith the Conservatives; Lord Lytton to speak on temperance ; Dr. 
Sven Hedin on Tibet. Next term Sir Victor Horsley is to give the 
Linacre Lecture. We ought not to remain quite isolated from the 
main streams of national life and thought with all this going and coming. 


Visitors. 


The Union has given a vote in favour of admitting women to a 
w ; tüular degree. This is a sign of progress; for 
omen’s ; 
Degrees. eleven years ago, when the question was up, the 
indignation of the undergraduate at the idea was 
a strong card in the on-placet suit. How exactly the undergraduate 
would be hurt or otherwise affected to his detriment by the students of 
Girton and Newnham receiving titular degrees, when at present they 
do him so little obvious harm, it is hard to conjecture. Let us 
hope the last vote is an omen. 


Appointments.—H. Scott, B.A. (Trinity), Curator in Zoology: 
W. E. Chadwick. D.D. (Jesus), Hulsean Lecturer; E. G. Selwyn, 
B. A. (King's), Fellow of Corpus. 

Prizes, Scholarships, &c.—Thirlwall Essay Prize, 1909, H. Mat. 
tingly, B. A. (Caius); Members’ Latin Essay Prize, P. J. Pearse, B. A. 
(Trinity); Burney Prize, J. P. S. R. Gibson, B. A. (Sidney). Chan- 
cellor's Classical Medals, F. E. Adcock, B A. (King's), and R. Hack- 
forth, B. A. (Trinity), equal; honourably mentioned, W H. Duke, 
B. A. (Jesus), and A. S. F. Gow, B.A. (Trinity. Craven University 
Scholarship, J. R. M. Butler (Trinity); honourably mentioned, 
G. G. Morris (Trinity). Brown Medals—Greek Ode, J. R. M. 
Butler (Trinity); Greek Epigram, G. G. Morris (Trinity); Latin 
Epigram, G. G. Morris (Trinity).  llulsean Essay Prize, E. C. 
Dewick, B.A. (St. John's) ; honourably mentioned, E. G. Selwyn, 
B.A. (Fellow of Corpus). Hare Essay Prize, 1908, W. D. P. Hill, 
B.A. (King's), and H. G. Rawlinson, M. A. (Emmanuel), equal. 


WALES. 


At a special meeting of the Court of Governors, held on February 18, 
Cardiff the financial position of the College was discussed. 
Oollege. The first block of the new buildings in Cathays 

Park is nearly completed, but, unless a sum of 
435,000 1s promised or subscribed in the course of the next few months, 
It cannot be opened free of debt next October. The Council will, 
therefore, have to consider whether the building operations should 
cease, and the date of the opening of the new College be deferred until 
the necessary funds are obtained, rather than enter upon the new build- 
ings burdened with a debt of so oppressive a nature. Principal Gritfiths 
was sanguine that if these facts were laid before the public there would 
be no great difficulty in collecting the necessary money, for £35,000 is 
not really a great amount when all the wealth of South Wales is con- 
sidered. Greater sums have been collected in Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and other individual places, and it was a striking fact that during the 
past five years the College had received, or had been promised, nearly 
£100,000 in voluntary contributions, so that they were not doing very 
badly after all. It was ultimately resolved that the governors should 
form themselves into local committees to solicit subscriptions in the 
districts, and that there should also be a Central Committee, consisting 
of the Earl of Plymouth, Lord Tredegar, Mr. D. Davies, M.P., Sir 
Alfred Thomas, and Sir Marchant Williams, for the same purpose. 


One of the chief reasons for the serious financial position of the 
Welsh colleges is the smallness of the grants received from the Im- 
perial Government for maintenance and tor buildings. As compared 
with Scotland and Ireland, Wales appears to have been treated very 
ungenerously, and, unless the recent appeal to the Treasury is responded 
to and incrcased grants are allocated to it, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer wiil be called upon, no doubt, to answer some awkward 
questions. Most pople, however, are hopeful that the next Budget 
will provide more money tor higher education in Wales. The unfair- 
ness of the treatment meted out to Wales, in comparison with Scot- 
land and Ireland, is well illustrated by figures worked out by Principal 
Griffiths, Wales, with a population of about two millions, had re- 
ceived £50,000 in building granis from the Treasury for her College 
and the University, and an annual maintenance grant of £16,000. 
Ireland, with less than four and a half mi-lions, had received a build- 
ing grant of £230,000 and an annual maintenance grant of £102,000. 
Scotland, with the same population nearly, had received £400,000 
building grant and £73,000 for annual muintenance. Or, put in 
another form: for every 1,000 population Wales received, in building 
grants £25. Ireland £50, and Scotland £90; and for the annual 
maintenance grants of £8 given to Wales, Ireland receives £23 and 
Sco'land £17. If Wales were paid on the same scale as Scotland in 
building g.ants, she would get £180,000 instead of £50,000. These 
figures fully justify the complaints of Welshmen that the Government 
have not in the past abetted their efforts in the matter of higher educa- 
tion. So far, its success has been mainly due to the self-sacrifice and 
zeal of the people themselves, but it is now felt that it is time the 
Government should step in and take its due share in developing the 
colleges and the University. 

This debate on the College finances incidentally made it clear that 
many of the Governors have been capiivated by the idea that the 
Cardiff College is destined to become the University of South Wales. 
But how soon an attempt will be made to break up the existing Uni- 
versity of Wales was not indicated. The success of towns like Bristol, 
uo doubt, in securing a University of their own, has stirred many of 
the Cardiff Governors to try to emulate them. What will be the 
position of Aberystwyth and Bangor if this new University should 
become an accomplished fact ? 

There was a record attendance at this last Court, but it is a matter 
of doubt whether the majority of the Governors were induced to be 
present through their interest in the success of the College or through 
their interest in the election of a Vice-President. Mr. Lewis Williams, 
the retiring officer, was re-elected by an overwhelming majority over 
Sir T. Marchant Williams. . 


In an address delivered at the Rhyl County School, Prof. Arnold, 
of Bangor College, indulged in some rather stron 
aa oe a criticism. of the methods of the Central Welsh 
Board, stating tbat there were three points in 
regard to which he doubted whether the Welsh intermediate system 
was being guided aright. First, he attacked what he described as the 
Strange system of issuing an annual honours list in which the boys 
or girls were placed in order of merit. This plan of placing in order 
had been abandoned by educationists all over the country, and he could 
not believe that any list could represent the true order of candidates 
educated under different conditions and with different objects. 
Apparently the only defence which the Central Welsh Board can set 
up against the attack is the convenience of the list to governing bodies 
who have scholarships to award. It has never been defended on 
educational grounds. The other two points referred to by Prof. 
Arnold were the extent and scope of the examination syllabuses and 
the tendency of the Central Welsh Board to refuse to allow the schools 
any liberty in the matter of alternative schemes of work. With regard 
to the latter objection, he pointed out that he found cases where head 
masters, taking counsel together with the best advice, had got out 
carefully made syllabuses and had sent them up to the Central Welsh 
Board, where they had been utterly disregarded. Why? Simply 
because it was difficult to fit them in with a competitive system. It 
is, however, only fair to the Central Welsh Board to say that, during 
the last two years, it has shown less reluctance to adopt an alternative 
scheme presented by a school ; and, with more money at its disposal, 
no doubt its policy as rasards these schemes would be considerably 
modified. 


The Welsh branches of the A.M.A. have issued an important and 
valuable circular to all Welsh Education Author- 
ities, in which they draw attention to the in- 
adequate salaries paid to assistant masters and 
mistresses in secondary schools in Wales, and they ask that a more 
just and adequate scale of remuneration be adupted throughout the 
Principality. In support of their application, reference is made to 
the scales already existing in various County and Borough Councils, 
and by comparison there is no doubt that the average salary in 
Wales is extremely low. The average salary for an assistant master in 
Welsh intermediate schools for 1907-8 was £140. 5s. 11d., and for an 
assistant mistress £113. 12s. 2d. These sums, it is true, indicate a 
slight improvement cn those for the year 1906-7, but even, yet, they are 


Salaries of 
Assistant Masters. 
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far from being adequate, and masters are fully justified in clamouring 
for a thorough reconsiv'eration of their claims. Most of the salaries 
quoted for English schovls begin at about £150 and increase regularly 
to £300, so that the minimum exceeds the average for Wales. But, 
as the memorialists point out, there is no reason for this diflerence, as 
the work in Welsh schools is as heavy in every respect, and Welsh 
Authorities, as a rule have as large, if not larger, tunds at their dis- 
posal as similar Authorities over the Border. The Regulations of the 
Welsh Department for Secondary Schools expressly state that ‘‘ the 
most important means towards the increased efficiency of the schools 
will in most cases prove to be the provision of a more efficient staff, 
consisting of teachers better paid, and accordingly more efhicient, than 
has hitherto been the case.” Welsh Authoriues are therefore piacti- 
caily forced to utilize these incieased Parliamentary grants large y 
towards improving the lot of the assistart masters ; and, as the «flect 
of the present scale of payments on the general efficiency of the schools 
cannot be denied, head masters will be lound ready to support with all 
the means in their power the demands of the masters and mistresses for 
better conditions. 


There is still a very strong opposition in the borough to the proposa! 
to erect a new training college for women. <A 
special meeting of the Town Council was sum- 
moned to discuss the matter further ; but, after a 
long and keen debate, it was re-olved to proceed with the original 
scheme. "Theoljectors believe that the Corporation is not under any 
obligation to provide such a college, which is, under the circumstances, 
likely to add to the burdens of the rate -payers. On the other ha: d, the 
promoters of the scheme bring forward a complicated mass of financial 
details to justify their contention that the college will be entirely self- 
supporting. And, even if it is not, it is maintained that the special 
educational advantages which the borough will derive in the way of 
facilities for training for their primary teachers will amply compensate it 
for any local expenses that may be incurred. And so the battle rages. 
Most educationists in Wales, however, are of opinion that the question of 
the provision of training colleges is not solely a matter of local concern, 
but rather that it should be solved by joint action between a group of 
Education Authorities or, better still, by bringing all training coll: ges 
into an intimate and organic connexion with the University colleges. 


The report of H.M. Inspector on the Barry Summer Scheol for the 
year 1908 states that it was attended by upwards of 
140 students. In every department excellent work 
appears to have been done and the experiment has 
been fully justified. A similar course will be held this year at the 
same place. ; 

The Welsh Language Society will hold its summer school this year 
at the Swansea Grammar School. Lectures will be delivered on ** The 
Welsh Language and Literature” by Profs. Ed. Anwyl, M.A., 
J. Morris Jones, M.A., Mr. S. J. Evans, M.A., and others. 


Mr. P. Morton, M.A., second master of Christ College, Brecon, 
has been appointed to the Head Mastership of 
Brecon Intermediate School, in successon to the 
late Mr. N. John, B. 4. All the other candidates 
on the select list were masters in intermediate schools in Wales. and 
there is some justification for the feeling that this post shruld have 
been given to a master who had work: d urder the intermediate system. 
There are not many chances of this kind open in Wales to Welsh 
assistant masters. 

The Peniarth Library which Sir John Williams bought for Z14,000 
will soon be transferred to the National Library at Aberystwyth. By 
the terms of the purchase, this library was to remain in the possession 
of the Peniarth family until the death of Mr. Wynne, of Peniarth, the 
Lord- Lieutenant of Merioneth. 


Swansea 
Training College. 


Glamorgan 
Summer School. 


Appointment. 


SCOTLAND. 


At a special meeting. on February 6, the Aberdeen. University 
General Council discussed the regulations for the 
M.A. degree prepared by the Senate under the new 
Arts Ordinance. As regards the curriculum for the 
ordinary degree, the Senate has followed the example of Edinburgh. 
Every curriculum must include subjects from at least three of the main 
departments of study—Language and Literature, Mental Philosophy, 
Science, and History and Law. No other restriction is imposed, except 
that every student, at the beginning of his course, must submit the sub- 
jects which he proposes to study in his first year, and a provisional 
scheme for the remainder of his curriculum for the approval of the 
Faculty of Arts. The General Council. by a large majority, resolved 
to recommend that every curriculum should include subjects from the 
first three of the departments mentioned above. It was also resolved 
unanimously that, in the case of disagreement between any student and 
the Faculty regarding his curriculum, there should be an appeal to the 
Senatus, and that any supplementary regulations framed by the Faculty 
should be submitted to the Senatus and the Court for their approval 
and to the General Council for its opinion. The Business Committee 


Aberdeen. 


of the Council recommended certain limitations in the list of cognate | 


subjects framed by the Senatus ; but in almost every ca-e the Counci 
adopted the view of the Senatus. An amendment to the proposals of 
the Senatus, requiring that every curriculum should include ove double 
course in a single subject, was unanimously adopted. As regards the 
honours degree, the Senatus made very little chinge in the groups of 
subjects already recogniz d. At the General Council meeting u was 
proposed that an education group should be added, but this proposal 
was defeated. Finally, it was resolved to recommend to the University 
Court that the regula'ion- should be approved provisionally only, in view 
of the drastic changes proposed and the impossibility of for: seeing their 
effect. 


At a meeting of the St. Andrews University Court it was reported 
that the number of students enrolled in the present 


St. Andrews. session is 565, an increase of 34 as compared with 
last session. There is an increase in all the col- 
leges. The number of women students, included in this total, is 264. 


A bequest, which is expected to amount to £60,000, his been made 
by the late Mr. James Duncan for the establit ment of a School of 
Industrial Art, to be managed in connexion with Dui dee University 
College and Technical Institute. More than ha f of he mony is to be 
spent on buildings, aud the scheme includes the provision of an in- 
stitute for the training of women in domestic ec nomy. 


Glasgow University Court again discussed the results of the recent Pre- 
hminary Examination in English ani re commiited 
the que-tion to the Special Comm ttee app inted 
for the purpose to ascertain how far the Ordinance 
had been complied with and to endeavour to get the examination 
papers from the Joint Board. — It was reported that the | te Dr. 
Francis Elgar, the firs’ holder of the Chair of Naval Architecture in 
the University, had bequeathed one-fourth of the residue of his es'ate 
to the University. Tne bequest is expected to. amount to about 
£,16,000, and its purpose is to further the objects of the Naval Archi- 
tecture Chair. It was also intimated that Sir Thomas Glen Cats 
has given £1,000 tu the fund for the purchase of a new recreation 
ground. 


Glasgow. 


Dr. D. J. Hamilton, who recently resigned the Chair of Path logy 
at Aberdeen University, died at Aberdeen on 
February 15. Prof. Hamilton had a distinguished 
career as a writer, teacher, and investigator in 
pathology, and his University held him in high esteem. Glasgow 
University has suffered a great loss in the death of Miss Janet A. 
Galloway, LL. D., Secretary of Queen Margaret College. Miss Gallo- 
way devoted her life to the movement for the higher education ol 
women. She took a leading part in its instituti n at Glasg ow in 1867, 
and she was the head of Queen Margaret College from its establisn- 
ment until her death She refused to accept any salary for her services, 
and she gave herself entirely to its work, even spending the vacations 
in visiting similar colleges at home and abroad and keeping in touch 
with former students and graduates. 


Deaths. 


The Carnegie Trust has sent a letter to the. Universities, dealing 
with the problem which has arisen regarding the 
payment of fees owing to the effect of the new 
regu ations for the M. A. degree, in. some of the 
Universities, upon the Preliminary Examination. — llitherto. it has 
been practically necessary for students to pass that examination both 
in higher Latin and in higher or intermediate mathematics; but 
some of the new curricula will allow students to pass with a lower 
qualification in one o! these subjects. The Trustees propose to alter 
their regulations so as to require that students, in order to be elig- 
ible for the payment of class fees, must have obtained the Leaving 
Certificate of the Scotch Education Department, bearing evidence of 
such preliminary education as is required by the Universities for 
entrance upon their respective graduating curricula, or they must 
produce evidence o! a preliminary education of equivalent standard. 
This means practically the setting aside of the University Preliminary 
Examination in its present form, and the Trust asks the opinion of the 
Universities regarding its proposal. It is to be hoped that this action 
of the Carnegie Trust will make the Universities undertake the 
revision of the present Preliminary Examination, which has been too 
long delayed. The letter also points out that the Trust does net 
regard its funds as chargeable with providing for students in training 
to be teachers any part of the instruction required for the teachers’ 
certificate, even if that instruction is given in University classes, and 
that the Trust will not assist students to compress into three years 
their professional training and a complete degree curriculum. 


On January 22 the Secretary for Scotland held a Conference in 
Edinburgh on the new Education Act with the members of the inspect- 
ing staff from all parts of Scotland, and on the same evening Lady 
Marjorie Sinclair held a reception in the Royal Scottish Museum, 
which was attended by fifteen hundred guests, representative of 
University, secondary, and primary education and its administration. 

At a meeting of the Glasgow Provincial Comm ttee for the trianing 
of teachers, it was reported that the grants received from the Education 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd. 


ORA MARITIMA SERIES 


Edited by Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt.Oxon., Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Birmingham University. 


A GERMAN STORY FOR BEGINNERS. 


AM RHEIN 


By C. WICHMANN, Ph.D., Professor of German in the University of Sheffield. 


Cloth, price 2s. (subject to Discount). 


The scene of the story is laid in a country parsonage on the Rhine; in the latter part of the book the story of Siegfried and the 
Nibelungen is recounted. 


"In every respect a very useful introduction to the study of the German 


language."—Teachers’ Aid. 


tA very nice little book for beginners.’’—School World. 
* An admirable reading work for young students of German." —Scofsman. 


THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


A GREEK STORY FOR BEGINNERS 
on the same lines as the above, with Exercises (covering the Regular Accidence), Vocabularies, and Maps. 


By CHARLES D. CHAMBERS, M.A. 


Cloth 8vo, price 3s. (subject to Discount). 


In this book, as in the Latin volumes of this series, special attention has been devoted to correctness of idiom in the text. 


'* This book deserves consideration as an attempt to help in the reform of Greek 
teaching in this country. It is a Greek ‘Ora Maritima.’ The text makes a capital 
reader. Whether it will quite do for beginners we doubt, but it is capital for boys 
who know some Greek already."—Guardian. 


“ This book is at once felicitous in design and able in execution. No episode in 
modern history is so little known, even to studious boys and youths, as the Greek 
War of Independence ; yet it contains incidents of thrilling interest, apart from its 
European importance. There is, in our opinion, a future for books of this type— 
books classical in language and modern in subject-matter, and fitted out with the 


requisite amount of accidence and idiom, in place of a bewildering jungle of super- 
fluous grammar."— The Journal of Education. 


“A specially written text-book in Thucydidean Greek for the use of beginners. 
It is well arranged with attractive headings, photographs, maps, and historical 
notes." — Cambridge Review. 


"'The work is most ably planned and most successfully executed. It gives 
reality and interest to the early study of Greek as aistinguished from the study of 
Greek grammar, furnishing attractive reading and cutting away the masses of 
grammaiical detail not immediately necessary. '— Educational Times. 


ORA MARITIMA 


A LATIN STORY FOR BEGINNERS, with Grammar and Exercises. 
By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. 


(Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 


Cloth 8vo, price 2s. (subject to Discount). 


£r NOW IN USE IN THE MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL AND ITS PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


"The book is just A r, clearly right in conception, and admirably executed."— 
P. A. BARNETT, M.A., H.M. Chief Inspector for the Training of Teachers. 


“Iit makes a new departure in the teaching of Latin that ought to be productive 


of great good. I am in entire sympathy with its method. —4A. E. ScovGAL, Chief 
Inspector of the West of Scotland. 


t The books are admirable, and under the guidance of a skilful teacher their 
use in class is followed by excellent results."— Professor MICHAEL E. SADLER, 
LL.D., Manchester. 


“I have started my own small boys in Latin with ‘Ora Maritima’ and ‘ Pro Patria, 
and am delighted with both books."—Sir ARTHUR Hort, M.A., Harrow School. 


PRO PATRIA 


Sequel to “ORA MARITIMA," with Grammar and Exercises to the end of the Regular Accidence. 
Cloth 8vo, price 2s. Gd. (subject to discount). 


“In a long experience I have found ‘Pro Patria’ quite the best book which I 
have ever come across for arousing and sustaining the interest of small boys in their 
elementary stage of Latin translation."—The Rev. PHitie Crick, M.A., St. Ronan's, 
West Worthing. 

“I have had both ‘Ora Maritima’ and ‘Pro Patria’ prescribed for use in our 
earliest standards. They were acknowledged by the Committee which passed them 
to be unequalled for the interesting way in which they presented the subject. 


I think no praise is too high for them.”—W. G. WEpbpzkRsPOON, M.A., H.M. In- 
spector of European Schools and Training Colleges, Burina. 


** Prof. Sonnenschein's books do not ‘gild the pill.’ 


They merely make the pill a 
healthy one." — Week's Survey. 


“ Both books have been used here with great advantage to both teachers and 
taught."—R. Haypbon, M.A., County Secondary School, Helston. 


THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES 


Now includes Grammars of English, French, German, Welsh, Latin, and Greek, each consisting of Two Parts— 
I. ACCIDENCE, II. SYNTAX—varying in price from 1s. to 2s. Gd. each Part. 


The Series also includes Readers and Writers for French, German, Latin, and Greek, together with Exercises in 
English at from 1s. to 1s. Gd. each. 


Single Copies of any volume will be sent free to any Teacher on receipt of half its published price. Keys to the Latin and 
German Rcaders and Writers may be had by Teachers direct from the Publishers. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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Department for the past year amounted to £41,260 and that the 
estimated grants for the present year amount to £44,641. Captain 
H. G. Lyons, LL.D., Lecturer in Geography at Glasgow University, 
has accepted the appointment of Lecturer in Geography under the 
Committee, and Miss Jessie D. Latto, L.L.A., has been appointed 
an Assistant Mistress of Method. 

St. Andrews Provincial Committee has appointed Mr. J. W. 
Williams, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford, as Lecturer in History at 
Dundee Training College, and Mr. J. P. Day, B.A., Bournemouth, as 
Lecturer in Geography for one year. 


IRELAND. 
At a public meeting held in Dublin at the end of last month, on the 


The National day after the Standing Committee of the Hierarchy 
University had drawn up their statement against compulsory 
one "e Pati Gaelic in the New National University, one of the 


speakers predicted, in words which have since 
gained notoriety, that, in consequence of that statement, those who 
had been leading the movement in favour of Gaelic would now “run 
back like whipped curs and eat their own words." That prediction 
has not been fulfilled. On the contrary, it seems as if the Hierarchical 
pronouncement had lent new strength to the movement, redoubling 
the zeal of its promoters and converting many from half-hearted 
supporters or indifferent critics into zealous partisans. At any rate, 
the question—which, at its initiation last year, seemed to all but a few 
daring spirits a chimerical project, rather to be put forward as an 
assertion of principle than with any hope of its realization—has now 
been brought into the sphere of practical politics, and possibly the 
A of the Bishops has contributed as much as anything else to this 
ettect. 


The Executive Committee of the Gaelic League convened a special 
meeting on January 27 immediately after the meeting of the Bishops’ 
Committee, and drew up a reply to the latter, pointing out that the 
number of students likely to be turned away from the new University by 
compulsory Gaelic at entrance was insignificant ; whereas the inclusion 
of Gaelic would attract a great many of the very class in whose interests 
the University ought to be fqunded, and that to make Gaelic optional 
would have the result (as proved by the experience of the Royal Univer- 
sity) of making every essential subject an enemy to the study of Irish. 
The League further asked that, as the Bishops' Committee had pro- 


nounced the question to be ** one for fair argument,” they should give 
it all the benefits of that position by favouring free discussion of it 
amongst the clergy as well as laity. 

Since then the expression of opinion throughout the country has 
been emphatic and practically unanimous. Public meetings have been 
held on a large scale at Wexford, Tuam, Ennis, and other, centres in 
support of the Gaelic cause. In some cases—notably at Ennis—these 
meetings have been helped by the co-operation of the local Roman 
Catholic clergy, many Ub bo (especially amongst the younger priests) 
are in strong sympathy with the language. On the other hand, several 
prominent priests, well known as active supporters of compulsory 
Gaelic, have been silent since the Hierarchical pronouncement, and it 
is no secret that this has been owing to pressure from higher quarters. 
Father Hickey, formerly a Vice-President of the Gaelic League and 
for years one of the most strenuous workers and writers on behalf of 
the language, has indeed stated, in a letter which appeared in the 
press, that he was no longer *‘ free” to address a public meeting on 
the question. Father Hickey has been by no means silenced, how- 
ever, for his views have just been published in the form of a penny 
pamphlet and are likely to have a wide currency. He considers that 
the Irish people have reached a crisis; that the moment has come 
when they have before them an opportunity, such as has never occurred 
before nor is likely to occur hereafter, of making a system of education 
thoroughly national and thoroughly their own. 

It is well known that the type of University which many of the 
bishops (especially Dr. Healy, Archbishop of Tuam, and Dr. O'Dwyer) 
are anxious to secure is that represented by Oxford, and in this country 
to some extent by Trinity College ; whereas the partisans of the com- 
pulsory Gaelic movement are emphatic in their protest that they do not 
want *' a Trinity College rebaptized "—Aan institution suited to the needs 
of those Irish Roman Catholics who at present send their sons to Oxford 
or Trinity, or of English Catholics—but a popular University, free alike 
from social and from religious hall-marks. The various District and 
County Councils have also been meeting over the matter, and some 110 
of the former and 16 of the latter have declared for compulsory Gaelic ; 
while nine or ten of the County Councils have passed a resolution refus- 
ing to strike rates in support of the University until their demand is 
granted. This is a very cogent form of argument ; and, as a member of 
the new Senate shrewdly observed the other day, there is far more like- 
lihood of resolution$ which refuse to raise money being carried into 
eflect than those of a contrary tenor. 
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BACON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Bacons EXCELSIOR WALL MAPS. 
CONTOUR EDITION. 


Heights of land and depths of water in different tints at 
varying contours. Meet every necessity of the Board of 
Education for Elementary and Secondary Schools. Europe, 
Asia, Africa, N. America, S. America, Australia. Ready, 
price 16/- each. 


Bacons RELIEF WALL MAPS. 


Size 30 by 40 in., are equal to Relief Models at one-sixth the 
cost. Price 7/6. 


Bacons RELIEF AND POLITICAL MAPS, 


side by side on one sheet, make the perfect Teaching Map. 
Price 13/-. 


Bacons RELIEF ATLAS 
has no equal or superior. '' The book is a marvel of cheap- 
ness, and needs only to be seen to be immediately adopted.” 
—Teachers' Aid. 
Price 6d., 8d., and 1/- net. 


Bacons UPPER CLASS ATLASES. 


Text-book and Memory Maps combined. Ten parts ready: 
England, British Isles, British Colonies, Scotland and Ireland, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, World, and Astronomy. 

Price 3d. net in paper, 4d. net in stiff covers. 


Bacons EXCELSIOR WALL MAPS. 


The largest sale in the world. 20 kinds. Price 15/-. 


Bacon’s GLOBES. 5/6, 10/6, 12/6, 21/-, 30/-. 


Bacons MEMORY MAP ATLAS & 
BOOK COMBINED. 


84 Maps. Adopted in many of the largest Secondary Schools. 
Price 3/6. 


TEXT- 


Catalogues, Specimens, &c., post frec. 


G. W. BACON & CO. Ltd. 127 Strand, W.C. 


THE 


Scbolars' 
Cartoons. 


WALTER CRANE, FRANK BRANGWYN, 
GERALD MOIRA, JOHN HASSALL, 
MOORE PARK, CAMPBELL TAYLOR, 
S. PRYSE. 

The Only Pictures suitable Jor Scheolroem 


Decoration combining 


HISTORIC ACCURACY WITH ARTISTIC 
M 


INSPECTORS, EDUCATION COMMITTEES, 
TEACHERS, unanimous in their praise. 
PROSPECTUS GRATIS. Prints sent on approval. 


An /llustrated Catalogue of other Educational 
Pictures in Preparation. 


16 PALL MALL EAST, 
LONDON, S.W. 


PRICE HALFE-A-CROWN. 


MOTHERS’ SONGS, GAMES, AND STORIES. 


AN ENGLISH RENDERING OF FROEBEL'S “MUTTER. 
UND KOSE.LIEDER." 


By FRANCES and EMILY LORD. 


[This Edition contains ALL the Pictures and Music.) 


LoNDON : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Mere CIC LL, E.C. 
Digitized by 
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The first Map of the Series, viz., 


AUSTRALIA (Size 28 in. by 28 in.). 
ASIA (Size 30 in. by 30 in). 


Professor Meihlejohn's Series. 
Messes. MEIKLE/OHN & HOLDEN 


beg to announce that they are issuing 


A SERIES OF PHYSICAL WALL-MAPS IN CONTOUR RELIEF 


which are called 


Meiklejohn’s OROSCOPIC MAPS 


These Maps have been prepared ON NEW LINES, 


features of a country in a simple manner 


WHICH APPEALS STRONGLY TO THE EYE. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


is now ready, and it will be followed at short intervals by 


EUROPE (Size 33 in. by 25 in.), and others to be announced later. 


The Map of SOUTH AMERICA is varnished, well mounted on linen, strongly 
bound with metal edges, and eyeleted at each corner. 


MEIKLEJOHN é HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


and they present the physical 


AFRICA (Size 30 in. by 30 in.). 
NORTH AMERICA (Size 30 in. by 30 in). 


Size 33 in. by 25 in. Price 6S. net. 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Twentieth Century Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, 
Phrases and Definitions. 


2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 


WEBSTER i tie Standard Authority in the Postal 


Telegraph Department of the United Kingdom. 


WEBSTER is the Standard in the Postal Telegraph 


Departments of the Australian Commonwealth, New Zea- 
land, Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange River Colony, and 
the Transvaal. 


WEBSTER is constantly used for reference in the 


Royal Courts of Justice. 


WEBSTER is used in the offices of more than 1,200 
English Journals. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with specimen 
pages, hundreds of opinions from other eminent men, 
and prices in various styles : of binding. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


. Convince 
J| Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT'S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—Tuk Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF PRICES! 


| 

New Books at 25 per cent. Discount! 
Books for all Examinations (Elementary and Advanced); all Subjects supplied. 

State Wants. Send for Catalogues. Books sent on approval. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


Its Past, Its Present, and Its Future. 

Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 

Fifteen special Contributors, and over a Hundred Authorities, in all 
parts of the Empire have collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
and all Booksellers. 


Pp. 896, 5s. net. 
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œ The National Convention of the United Irish League met at the 
Mansion House on February 9 and 10, and, during their second session, 
considered the question of compulsory Gaelic, the attendance during 
this part of the proceedings being especially large. A resolution in 
favour of it was moved by Mr. Boland, M.P., and, after being assailed 
by Mr. John Dillon, M.P., whose speech was received with very mixed 
feelings, and being advocated by Dr. Douglas Hyde with much energy, 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 

On the evening of the previous Monday (February 8) the Mansion 
House was the scene of another large and enthusiastic meeting in 
favour of Gaelic, the attendance at which was confined exclusively to 
students drawn, for the most part, from the institutions likely to be 
affected by the new University — University College, the Catholic 
University School of Medicine, the College of Science, the King's Inn, 
the Loreto College, and St. Mary's University College (the last two 
womens colleges) ; while sympathetic messages were sent from the 
Columban League of Maynooth (an active students' society, on patriotic 
lines, in that college) and other institutions. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by a torchlight procession to the Gaelic League head-quarters in 
Rutland Square, where further speeches were made by Dr. Hyde, Dr. 
Henry, the Hon. William Gibson, and others. 

On the other side of the argument, a petition, protesting against 
Gaelic as a compulsory subject, has been sent in to the new Senate, 
with the signatures of seventy-four students, chiefly drawn from the 
Catholic University School of Medicine—the staff of which is well 
represented, it may be observed in passing, on the said Senate. At 
the present moment a counter-petition from Irish students is in course 
d Beeren and has already received over a thousand signa- 
_ Meantime, the new Senate has begun its work and how far it will be 
influenced by recent expressions of opinion remains to be seen; but it 
is understood that there are not a few members favourably inclined to 
the popular demand. 

With regard to the effect which compulsory Gaelic (should that 
measure be carried out) is likely to have on secondary education, it 
may be observed that about 85 per cent. of the pupils from Catholic 
schools who entered for the Intermediate Examinations last year took 
up Irish. As the Catholic schools are those most likely to be 
affected, it is evident that the hardship resulting from compulsion will 
not be so widespread as might be imagined. None of the Protestant 
schools, on the other hand, or very few, have hitherto recognized 


Gaelic as an ordinary school subject, and those Protestants who have 
become interested in the language and its destinies have generally 
taken it up after their school career. 

The Lenten Pastorals of the Bishops to their various dioceses which are 
appearing just at present contain some references to the new National 

niversity—though none to the question of the Irish language in con- 
nexion therewith. Archbishop Healy expresses his gratitude to Mr. 
Birrell for a measure which, while not ideal and open to criticism par- 
ticularly in the matter of endowment and residential equipment, yet 
goes a fair way to meet the national requirements, and considers that 
Galway College in its new capacity will be free from the objections 
which prevented Catholics from resorting to it in former days, and 
ought therefore to be turned to advantage by the people of Connaught 
and Clare. The Bishop of Cloyne urges the necessity of establishing in 
each constituent college of the new foundation ** a Chair or Lectureship 
of Religion,” and also of providing (by subscription) suitable hostels or 
houses of residence for the students. 


The lectures on Journalism, in Trinity College, which have awakened 
Trinit much outside interest, have been continued during 
Oellegs. the month by a lecture on ** Political Cartooning, 

from Sir Francis Carruthers Gould, of the West- 

minster Gazette. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s Medal for English Prose has been awarded 
this session to a woman—Miss Brigid Stafford, B. A., formerly a student 
of Loreto College, Dublin. 


The reports from the Irish training colleges in connexion with the 
Gaelic League all show gratifying progress, especi- 
ally those from the Belfast College, where the work 
has grown rapidly and the students now number 
close on 250, all showing much eagerness in their studies. A successful 
class in Middle Irish is conducted by Mrs. Hutton, who is a thoroughly 
equipped Irish scholar and is placing at the disposal of her students 
not only her knowledge, but her valuable collection of Irish MSS. 
The Classical Association of Ireland held its Annual General Meeting 
for the transaction of business and election of officers in Dublin on the 
afternoon of February 4. Prof. Dill, of Queen's College, Belfast, was 
elected President for 1910, and the Council accepted an invitation to 
hold their meeting in Belfast next year. In the evening Mr. Justice 
Madden, the President of the current year, delivered a lecture to the 
(Continued on page 195.) 
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Novelties in School Stationery. 


THE HOLBORN FILE x 


Provides a simple and effective method for preserving Examination or 
other worked papers for future reference. It consists of a stout cover 
made of a very tough material, to which is affixed a brass binder. The 
paper in the 
Filing Blocks 
used with the 
File is punch- 


aj 
ee 


of metal, pro- 

vided with two 

holes, is placed 

M over the paper, 

` A — ; 41 the ends of 

|| po (— | the binder are 

passed through 

the holes and 

: turned over 

with a slight pressure of the finger or thumb; the papers being thus 

securely fixed in position. Papers can be either taken off or added to 
the File as required. Price of the Files, 18s. per gross. 


THE HOLBORN FILING BLOCKS. 


These Blocks are made specially to fit the Holborn Files and are 
stocked in several sizes. 


TE 


ES ed with two | 

wi me | E h E 

; ms holes; these 
t— exactly fit the 
it— brass binder. 
= A strong piece 


THE E.S.A. WRITING CASE 


Made of Patent Washable 
Cloth that wears per- 
fectly clean. 


ØJ 


This is an ingenious arrange- 
ment consisting of a cloth- 
covered case so arranged that a 
loose writing pad can be easily 
inserted by the use of two metal 
fasteners. The Case is made 
with a hinge which allows the 
cover to be folded right back, 
leaving only the writing surface 
exposed. 


Ø 
BLOCKS OF PAPER (or REFILS). 


These Blocks are punched with two holes which exactly correspond 
with the holes in the Writing Case ; the paper is of good quality, per- 
forated, so that the leaf can be easily detached. 


For further particulars and samples of any of the above apply to the 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 


42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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EAR TRAINING; SIGHT SINGING; | Mrs. Curwen's Pianoforte Method 


(The Chiid Pianist). 


Mrs. Curwen’s Pianoforte Method. GOR oa EE 


FOR BEGINNERS. 
With Illustrative Duets for Teacher and Pupil by 


TWO SHORT VACATION COURSES. JOHN KINROSS (Op. II). 


PURCELL ROOM, 24 BERNERS ST, W. | Grade I. in Four Steps.— 


1st, 2nd, and 3rd Steps, 1s. 6d. each; 4th Step, 
DAILY. 29. ; lst Solo Album, ls. 6d. 
Thursday, April 15, to Wednesday, April 21, inclusive. 
Grade II.— 


5th Step, 2s. 6d. ; 6th Step, 23. ; 2nd Solo 
Album, 2s. 6d. 


The Teacher's Guide 
to the Lessons of Mrs. Curwen's Pianoforte 
Method. Grades I. and II. (complete), 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 


Pianoforte Method." 11.30 to 1. Lectures 
and Demonstration Lessons. 


" Mrs. Curwen has evidently a wonderful insight into the proper method of con- 
veying a knowledge to tbe juvenile brain, and if teachers who are worried by the 
apparent stupidity of their charges would take tke trouble to follow her slow but 
thorough system, they would save much trouble." — Weekiy Dispatch. 


7)? 


Mr. F. C. FieLD HYDE on “Ear Training, 
“Sight Singing,” “ Explanation of Theory,” 
with Demonstration Lessons to children. 


Keyb , 2s. ; | | 
2.30 to 4. eyboard Diagram 23. ; Scalometer (for 


Grade II.), 


Additional Reading Exercises. 
Part L, ls.; Part Il., 2s. 


The C Clef Exercise Book. 


For acquiring facility in reading from the clefs, ls. 


Fee for either Course, 12s. 6d.; for the Two 


Miss ScoTT GARDNER on “ Mrs. d 
Courses, £1. 7s. 


Names should be sent in at once to the 
SECRETARY, 24 Berners St., W. 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd., 24 BERNERS ST., W. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper cover. Price Sixpence net. 


GERMAN DECLENSIONS AND 


CONJUGATIONS. 


By Help of Reason and Rhyme. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH'S 


SCHOOL PENCILS. 


For School use L. & C. Hardtmuth’s have a series 


Se Coca. eerie Un pen once eens | By FRANCIS STORE, B.A. Camb., Occasional Inspector to Board of Education 

They are durable, do not snap, and have a t ea ot Edae ioh. ang Seotal Wea Board Examiner to Oxford and 
, ambridge Joint Board, Cambridge higher Locals, Scotch Board of Educati 

soft, easy touch. L. & C. Hardtmuth's Koh-I- Civil Service Commission, University of London, &c., &c. ay 


Noor—price 4d., or 3s. 6d. per dozen—has a 

fineness of touch that makes it peculiarly adapt- 

able to the artist’s needs. The lead is prepared London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
by a special process which places the Koh-I- 
Noor in a class of its own—inimitable. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


L & C. HARDTMUTH, || FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES. 


12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
l - By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


ESSAYS, MOCK ESSAYS, ano mu 
CHARACTER SKETCHES "The words and phrases in this book are well chosen, and such as 

ted HH RN » | ought to be got by heart and kept in the memory of French pupils. They 

i ies irap aon AL OF EDUCATION. are classified under distinct heads and are mainly in common cases, and 


This volume includes contributions by Jane Barlow ; Sophie Bryant ; ; l . d 
Elizabeth Ohristie; Hon. Mrs. Lionel A. Tollemache; may be learnt in sections as required. The fashion is old, but Mr. Storr 

Sybil Wilbraham ; E. M. B.; George B. Dartnell; Dean Farrar; | knows the value of a good working vocabulary, and gives good reasons for 
D DANI gu Fora. M NS Longsdon; B. D. A. Morshead ; Mark the adoption of its form, as well as excellent advice as to its use." — T he 


fessor James Ward, and contains Oharacter Sketches of Educational News. 
Jowett, Tom Hughes and the Arnolds, Lord Houghton, 
Professor Freeman, O. 8. Oalverley, &c. 


London : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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members of the Association on ‘‘ The Influence of Classical Learning 
upon Elizabethan Literature." 


SCHOOLS. 


BIRKENHEAD GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL.—On February 5 and 
19, the distribution of Certificates took place at the school: to the 
Upper School on February 5, when the Hockey Shield was presented 
to Form IVA. by Miss Laird ; and to the Lower School on February 19, 
when Mrs. Le Mesurier presented the Rounders picture to Form IIIA. 
Recitations, scenes from ‘‘ Julius Caesar " and ** Macbeth,” and part 
songs were followed by dancing in the Assembly Hall, and ** Poetical 
Guesses "" in the Art Room. 


BRAMLEY (GUILDFORD), ST. CATHERINE's ScHOC:,—--:he Mus- 
grave Exhibition, which has recently been founded in memory of the 
late Canon Musgrave, has been awarded to Winifred Jenkins. The 
Musgrave Memorial Prize for Religious Knowledge has been gained by 
Mildred Titley, and the Special Prize for Modern Languages (£5 in 
books) by Hilda Goldsmith and Cecile Wright. In the Cambridge 
Local Examinations twenty candidates passed. Among the juniors 
Grace Rudbery was placed in Class I. with distinctions in Religious 
Knowledge, English, French, Latin and Music. Three distinctions 
were gained in English. Annie Habberfield-Short has passed the 
Advanced Grade of the R. A. M. and R.C.M. in Pianoforte Playing. In 
the Local School Examination of the R. A. M. and R.C. M. two Honour 
Certificates and thirty-four Pass Certificates were gained in Pianoforte 
and Violin Playing and Singing. 

CLAPHAM HIGH ScHoor.—In the Grand Concours of the Société 
Nationale des Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, held in Novem- 
ber, 1908, the Sevres Vase presented by M. Fallieres was won by 
Clapham High School. The following honours were also obtained :— 
Silver Medals, D. Abbott, M. Fowler ; Harrow Prize, M. Fowler 
(hors concours); Perret Prize, M. Fowler (Aors concours), K. Hood 
Barrs ; mention honorable for Literature, K. Hood Barrs. Twenty- 
two certificates were awarded. The following successes have been 
gained in Music :—L. R. A. M. (November, 1908), I. Hall, M. Holford, 
G. Owen; Associated Board (Local Centre), Violin, Advanced Grade, 
M. Whitten ; Piano, Advanced Grade, A. Bailey ; Intermediate Grade, 
L. Chittock, K. Smither. In the Secondary Training Department 
eleven students have gained the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, 
three with distinction in teaching. In the Examination for the Higher 
Certificate (Part II.) of the National Froebel Union, twelve full cer- 
tificates and five distinctions were gained. The distinctions gained 
by Old Girls include: B.A. Hons. in Modern History (Internal), 
JE. Piper; B.A. Hons. in Classics (Internal), G. Oram. 

GLOUCESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The official opening 
-took place on January I4. The building is designed to accommodate 
350 pupils. It stands ona site of about four acres, which has been 
conveyed from the Corporation to the Governors in consideration of 
a payment of £21 for sixty years. The cost of the building and 
furnishing amounts to about £14,000. Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
who presided and was presented with a golden key, congratulated the 
architect, Mr. W. B. Wood, on the handsome and well planned build- 
ing. The cost, too, seemed to him very moderate. At Manchester, 
where he had just been attending a conference, it was reckoned that 
to build a secondary school to fulfil the Board of Education require- 
ments cost £50 a head. Alderman Hartland, Chairman of the 
Governors, was afterwards presented with hfs portrait, a gift from the 
staff. The frame had been carved by Miss Barwell, the Head Mistress. 

LEINSTER HOUSE SCHOOL, Hype PARK.—Nina Marks took First 
Class Honours in Group H (History) of Cambridge Higher Local, with 
distinction in the Special Period, a Pass in Group B (French, distinc- 
tion in the Oral), and a Pass in Group C (Mathematics). Lucy Frances 
Nettlefold took Second Class Honours in Group H (History), Cam- 
bridge Higher Local, with distinction in the General History and a 
Pass in Group C (Mathematics). Marguerite Bunyard was awarded a 
Bronze Star by the Royal Drawing Society in the Annual Exhibition ; 
and Anna Broman gained the full Certificate for Honours taken in all 
six divisions of the yearly Examination of the Royal Drawing Society. 

TONBRIDGE ScHOOL.— The completed portion of the chapel was 
dedicated by the Archbishop of Canterbury on February 9. A west 
end, vestry, cloister, and organ have been added. The total length of the 
building is now 172 feet—chapel proper 136 feet and ante-chapel with 
stone screen 36 feet. The Archbishop, in his address, dwelt on the 
chapel as the centre of the common life in an English public school. 
The man who first gave to the chapel this prominence and force was 
Arnold of Rugby. What struck the intelligent foreigner as the most 
distinctive and peculiar feature of English life was its public schools, 
and that feature, he was thankful to say, instead of waning, was be- 
coming more marked and prominent. Among the distinguished com- 
pany who attended the ceremony were the two ex-head masters, Dr. 
Wood and Canon Tancock. In the afternoon the foundation stone of 
the new sanatorium was laid by the Bishop of Rochester. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.— Tbe Rev. E. de G. Lucas, the missioner 

(Continued on page 198.) 
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from Messrs. Routledge’s List 


SHAKESPEARE FOR HOME READING. Edited by 


K. HARVEY. 4 


The purpose of this Series is sufficiently explained by its title. The 
Author aims at rendering Shakespeare's most suitable plays in a form most 
suitable for home reading. Where necessary, she writes-in a little, so as 
to supply the lacuna filled up in an acting version on the stage; and, 
where necessary, she writes-out a little, so as to omit undesirable pas- 
sages or passages too difficult for younger readers. The first two volumes 
(now ready) are:— 


The Merchant of Venice. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 18. net. 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 18. net. 


A SHAKESPEARE WORD-BOOK. By jouw FosTER, 
M.A. Med. 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN writes :—'' One of the special distinctions of 
the book lies in its tracings of the ramifications of meaning, and I think 
there is a delightful training of the mind in following its guidance here. 
But, apart from this, as a mere swift aid in getting past difficulties in 
reading Shakespeare, it will be most useful, and all the more useful 
because of its condensation.” 


THE STORY OF LIBRARIES AND BOOK. 
COLLECTING. By ERNEST A. SAVAGE, Librarian, Wallasey 
Public Libraries. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“A welcome little summary, covering the history in European countries and from 
the earliest times. . . . Includes enough information for the Library Association 

Professional Examination (Section V., a.)."— The Times Literary Supplement. 


BRITISH MOUNTAINEERING. With 37 Illustrations. 
By C. E. BENSON, of the Climbers’ and Yorkshire Ramblers’ Clubs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, rounded corners, 5s. 


“A practical, concise, but fully detailed and agreeably written guide." — The 
Times Literary Supplement. 


PASSING ENGLISH OF THE YICTORIAN ERA: 
A Dictionary of Heterodox English, Slang, and Phrase. 
By J. REDDING-WARE. Large 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, 78s. 6d. net. 
*.* This work forms a Companion Volume to FARMER & HENLEY'S 
" Dictionary of Slang and Colloquial English " in the same series. 


LATER RECITATIONS IN YVERSE. Being a Supple- 
ment to ' The Reciter's Treasury." By ERNEST PERTWEE, Pro- 
fessor of Elocution at the City of London Schools. Large 8vo, half- 
bound, gilt, 28. Gd. 


New Volume in the '* Minia- 
ture Reference Library.” 


A DICTIONARY OF PHILO- 
SOPHICAL TERMS. By 
ARTHUR BUTLER. 32mo, 
morocco, 18. net. 

‘* The man who wants to know every- 
thing, and cannot afford a great library 


net; royal blue leather, 18. 6d. | should get this series of admirable 
net ; lambskin, 28. net. pocket-books."— Daily Mail. 


eu * Prospectuses on application, 


New Volume in the “ Muses 
Library.'' 

POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN 
POE. With a Sketch of the 
Author. By JOHN INGRAM, 
Author of '' The Life, Letters, 
and Opinions of Edgar Allan 
Poe."  Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Library Edition of ‘‘ The Barchester Novels.” 


(Six Volumes.) 


THE WARDEN. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With 8 Full- 
page Plates by F.C. TILNEY. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 58. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. By the same. With 8 Full- 


page Plates by F. C. TILNEY. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 5s. 


DOCTOR THORNE. Bythesame, With 8 Full-page Plates 
by H. L. SHINDLER. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 58. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By the same. With the original 
Plates by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart, P.R.A. Large 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt, 5s. [March. 

#,* Prospectus on application. 


A DICKENS DICTIONARY. The Characters and Scenes 
of the Novels and Miscellaneous Works alphabetically arranged. By 
ALEX. J. PHILIP. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt top and head- 
band, 8s. Gd. net. 


Companion Volume to Johns's “‘ Wild Flowers." 


BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. By the late 
Rev. C. A. JOHNS. Revised and Edited throughout by J. A. OWEN, 
Author of “ Birds in their Seasons " ; collaborator with ‘‘ A Son of the 


Marshes.” With 64 full-page Coloured Plates (256 figures) drawn 
from Life by WILLIAM FosTER. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 
75. 6d. net. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., Broadway House, Carter Lane, B.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THE BEST DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


il. School and College Edition. Crown 8vo, 1,080 pp., 58. net. 
IL Handy School Edition. :6mo, 1s. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 
Adopted. by the London County Council Education Committee, 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In Five Books. By M. B. SYNGE, 
Author of “Stories from European History," &c., &c. Coloured Frontispiece, 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. Book I.—On the Shores of the Great Sea, 
19. 4d. Book II.—The Discovery of New Worlds, 18. 6d. Book I1I.— The 
Awakening of Europe, 19. 6d. Book IV.—The Struggle for Sea Power. 
1s. 9d. Book V.—Growth of the British Empire, 28. 


(Prize Edition) Complete in Two Volumes, 39. 6d. net each. 
Uniform with the above. 

THE WORLD'S CHILDHOOD. 
1. STORIES OF THE FAIRIES. 10d. 

2. STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES. 


With numerous Illustrations by BRINSLEY LE FANU. 


In two Books. 


10d. 


—— P — M a Hs 


BLACKWOODS' LITERATURE READERS. 
Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education in the 
University of London. 

BOOK III. .. Pp. 303. Price 1s. éd. 
BOOK IV. ... Pp. 381. Price 1s. 6d. 


BOOK I. .. 
BOOK II. ... 


Pp. 228. Price rs. 
Pp. 275. Price 1s. 4d. 


BLACKWOODS' ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
With or without Vocabulary. From 18. 6d. Full List on application. 
ic War, Books I.-II Xenophon—Anabasis, I., IL 
Qrzsar—Gallic War, Books IV., V. Horace—Odes, Books L, II. 
Ossar—Gallio War, Books VL, VII. Homer—Odyssey, Book VI. 
Ovid— Metamorphoses (Selections). Cicero—In Catilinam, Books I.-IV. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By 
K. P. WiLsoN, M.A., Fettes College. Crown 8vo, 18. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN SENTENCES AND PROSE. With Vocabulary. By 
K. P. WitLsoN, M.A. 2s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 18. 6d. each. 


LOWER LATIN PROSE. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s. Gd. 


LOWER LATIN UNSEENS. Selected, with Introduction, by W. LOBBAN, 
M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 28. 


GOLDSMITH-—TRAVELLER, DESERTED VILLAGE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By J. H. Lossan, M.A. 18. 6d. 


MACAULAY —LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D. Nico. SuirTH, M.A. 18. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. L. ROBERTSON, 
M.A. 3s. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the same, 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 1s. 


PARAPHRASING, ANALYSIS, AND CORRECTION OF SENTENCES. 
By D. M. J. James, M.A. 18. Also in Two Parts, 6d. each. 

THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY (Chaucer to the Present Day). By J. H. 
LoBBAN, M.A. In Two Parts, 28. each. One Vol., 48.; Prize Edition, B8. 

THE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. By 
ALFRED MERCIER, L.-és-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature in 
the University of St. Andrews. 3s. 6d. 

ALL FRENCH VERBS IN TWELVE HOURS. By A. J. WvarT, M.A. 1s. 


A FIRST BOOK OF “FREE COMPOSITION" IN FRENCH. By J. 
EpMoND Mansion, B.-és-L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 19. 


THE CHILDREN'S GUIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 
ANNIE G. FERRIER. 18. 


1s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, READER, AND WRITER. By 
Louis Lusovius, Ph.D. Part I.—Elementary. 28. Part II. 38. 


A GERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. By E. F. 
SECKLER. 28. 


SPARTANERJUNGLINGE. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. By PAuL 


VON SzczEPANSKI. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. Morrison, 
M.A., Aberdeen Grammar School. 28. 

A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By WiLLIAM A. Kessen. 38. 6d. 

FORTY ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. Be We. ike 


SARGANT, M.A., Head Master, Oakham School. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 
cloth, 11d. 


Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


128 pp. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. With Answers, 
Answers separately, 3d. 


Full Educational Catalogue sent post Sree on application to— 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Aš Ceorge Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


IN ONE VOLUME. 
PRICE 7S. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 
6d. NET. 


(Post free, price 7s. 11d.) 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


OF THE 


CONIC SECTIONS. 


BY 


The REV. E. H. ASKWITH, D.D. 


Containing 76 Diagrams in the Text. 


“ Should prove an admirable text-book.’’—Journal of 
Education, 


'" Seems likely at once to be recognized as a standard 
class-book of its subject.''—Scotsman. 


“ We offer a hearty welcome to this book.’’—Guardian. 


'" Should be very acceptable to the students in our 
schools and colleges.''— Tablet. 


'' Excellently got up and the collection of exercises is 
full, stimulating, and suggestive.''—M ning Journal. 


A. 6 C. BLACK, Soho Sq. London, W. 


DUBLIIN 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 


1908-1909. -— 


I.—Containing the different Courses, and the Ordin- 
ary Papers set in 1907-8 ww Pregd 2 0 


) 5,0 


VOL. II.—Containing the results of the Examination, &c. 
Price 2 O0 
Also ready shortly :— 


DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 


Being a Supplement to the Calendar for 1908-9. Price, 4s. 


Dublin: HODGES, FIGGIS, & CO., LTD.; 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Wil! be Ready in March. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


The College of Preceptors 


For the Year 1909. 


CONTAINING 


The Regulations of the various Examinations of 
the College, and an Appendix containing all 
the Examination Papers set in 1908. 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the Calendar. 


London : 
FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 Farringdon. Street, E.C. 
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at Rudmore, Portsmouth, gave his first address to the school on 
January 23. Mendelssohn’s centenary was commemorated by a pet 
formance, on February 10, consisting wholly of his works. he 
Fellows' library is now arranged in the Warden's Gallery, the solution 
of a long-standing problem. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The second winner of the divided Translation Prize for 
December is Miss Beryl de Zoete, Bordyke House, Tonbridge. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for January is E. R. 
Morgan, Esq., 22 Vicars Hill, Ladywell, S.E. 


O vitae philosophia dux, O virtutis indagatrix expultrixque vitiorum, 
quid non modo nos, sed omnino vita hominum sine te esse potuisset ? 
Tu urbes peperisti, tu dissipatos homines in societatem vitae convo- 
casti, tu eos inter se primo domiciliis, deinde coniugiis, tum litterarum 
et vocum communione iunxisti, tu inventrix legum, tu magistra morum 
et disciplinae fuisti. Ad te confugimus, a te opem petimus, tibi nos ut 
antea magna ex parte sic nunc penitus totosque nos tradimus. Est 
autem unus dies bene et ex praeceptis tuis actus peccanti immortalitati 
anteponendus. Cuius igitur potius opibus utamur quam tuis, quae et 
vitae tranquillitatem largita nobis es et terrorem mortis sustulisti ? Ac 
philosophia quidem tantum abest ut proinde ac de hominum est vita 
merita laudetur, ut a plerisque neglecta a multis etiam vituperetur. 
Vituperare quisquam vitae parentem et hoc parricidio se inquinare audet 
et tam impie ingratus esse, ut eam accuset quam vereri deberet, etiam 
si minus percipere potuisset ? Sed, ut opinor, hic error et haec in- 
doctorum animis offusa caligo est, quod tam longe respicere non 
possunt nec eos a quibus vita hominum instructa primis sit fuisse 
philosophos arbitrantur. Quam rem antiquissimam cum videamus, 
nomen tamen esse confitemur recens. 


By “ F. W.B." 


O lodestar of man's life, Philosophy ! 
Searcher of righteousness, and purge of sin ! 


| 
i] 
| 
! 
i 
| 


Ah! Had I known thee not—Humanity 
Itself not known thee—what were I, or they ! 
Cities have sprung from thee; and thou hast been 
The shepherdess of lonely, wandering men, 
Teaching gregarious life and gradual bonds 
That bind each to his fellows: first the hearth ; 
Then wedlock ; last the partnership of thought 
Through specch and letters. Lawgiver thou art, 
Law’s guardian too, behaviour’s schoolmistress. 
To thee I fly for harbour, cry for help; 
To thee—if aught of me not yet were thine— 
Yield wholly, and account one single day 
In thine obedience passed to be preferred 
Above a full eternity of sin. 
Of whom ask aid, of whom, if not of thee ? 
To life thou hast lent peace, from death removed 
His terror. 

Yet how small, to thy desert, 
Thy praise is! Most neglect thee ; multitudes 
Ev'n dare revile, revile thee even dare, 
The Mother who hast made them what they are. 
Sin of the parricide imbrues those hands, 
Unnatural is their ingratitude 
Who rail where they should reverence. Nay, methinks 
They know not what they do. Such dark mis-thought 
O’erclouds unlettered spirits, that for them 
Too distant is the date to apprehend ; 
Nor can their eyes discern that they who laid 
Life’s first foundations were Philosophers. 
Too old the story is, the name too new. 


We classify the 111 versions received as follows :— 

First Class.—Grammaticus, Terence, F.W.B., Little Faith, Menevia, 
Radix, Hid Caves, Audit, Aberdonensis. 

Second Class.—Glaucus, P.R.L.H., Miara, Noddy Bofhn, Forget- 
me-not, Oi (@vres, Lona, Astronomer, J.E.M., Ardeonaig, *AAdga, » 
Drake's drummer, St. Cuthberga, Martin, Calvus, Flick, Empedocles, 
Musa pedestris, Wrig, S. D.C. Holgazan, Eve, Salius, Kuniclos, 
E.O.B., R.C.T.H., E.R., B.C.B., Zim, "Eexaros, A.R., Anthea, 
Giannetta, Sordello, Musidora. e 
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EARLY IN THE EASTER VACATION 
(Three times a year only) 


USE the “DUST-ALLAYER” 00-8 
ODOURLESS or powerful GERMICIDAL 


FLORIGENE 


(A RecistereD NAME suggested by FLroor—HvciEnk) 


[d 


Unequalled for the Hygienic and Anhydrous treatment and cleaning of all 


SCHOOL, LABORATORY, 


Art Gallery, Library, Museum, and other Floors— 
Either Wood,Concrete, Stone,or Polished; also Linoleums, Cork-Mattings,&c. 


“ Florigene" 


LA YS THE DUST 


(As recommended in the Education Department Blue Book). , 
Purifies atmosphere, aids prevention of diseases and throat irritations, 
preserves floors, saves time and greatly reduces labour. 


Anhydrous, economical, easily used by the unskilled—each 

application lasts for 2 to 4 months, according to wear. 
Scrubbing (unless preferred), also injurious wet and all other 
of floors are entirely dispensed with, therefore no 


sture. 
"Not sticky —floors are only impregnated with '' Florigene" and can 
be cleaned daily with an ordinary broom alone—the sweepings 
being '' weighted " are not distributed. 
BOOKS, FURNITURE, APPARATUS, &c., are less likely to soil, 
and seldom require dusting or cleaning. 

The Du DUST - ALLAYER » Co.'s 66 Florigene 99 
(Awarded the Bronze Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute) 
is extensively used in Government (Royal Colleges, Science and Art and other 
Departments) and Municipal Buildings, also Schools, Laboratories, Libraries, 
Museums, Offices, &c., with highly satisfactory results. 


Send for particulars, Bacteriological, Medical, and other Reports 
and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers 


mw‘ DUST-ALLAYER’” ©. 


1665 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Werks, &c. 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, & C0., 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1873.) 


Telegrams : 
'" GABBITAS, LONDON.’ 


Bankers : 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


TRANSFER AND PARTNERSHIP 
DEPARTMENT. 


MEssrs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., having upon their 
books at all times a large number of thoroughly bona fde 
Schools for Transfer and Partnerships in Schools to negotiate, 
as well as the names of some six hundred Purchasers, are 
able, with their thirty years’ experience, to negotiate the 
Transfer of Schools of all denominations confidentially and 
efficiently. 


The Transfer Department is in the hands of Mr. THRING 
(nephew of the late Head Master of Uppingham), their Senior 
Principal, who personally attends to all instructions. 


Valuations are carefully made. 


No list of any kind is issued—all instructions being strictly 
confidential—but each Client receives individual attention on 


receipt of detailed particulars. " 
No commission is charged to purchasers. 
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Published by CASSELL & COMPANY. 


Cassell’s Elementary Geometry. By 
W. A. KNIGHT, M.A., B.Sc., formerly Head Master of Devon 
County School. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


This work is based on the recommendations of the Mathematical 
Association (containing substance of Euclid, Books I.-IV., and the 
more important parts of Book VI), and will be found to meet the 
requirements of the Local Examinations. 


Cassell’s Elementary Algebra. By 
V. M. TURNBULL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at the 
Perse School, Cambridge. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


“ This is an excellent algebra which takes one as far as geometrical 
progression, with a short section on indices and logarithms. Revision 
examples are given at various stages; a large number are original. 
Easy simple equations are introduced early, and the solution of the 
quadratic equation with numerical coefficients is placed before the 
solution of simple simultaneous equations. ‘Graphs’ are well treated, 
and the graph illustrations of the variation of functions, with special 
reference to the roots of equations, are extremcly good.”—School 
Guardian. 


Cassell’s Elementary Graphs. By V.M. 
TURNBULL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at the Perse 
School, Cambridge. Limp cloth, 9d. 


This little volume aims at providing a lucid, educative, and practical 
treatise which will take the pupil through the initial stages of the 
subject, at each step furnishing him with such examples and practice 
as will effectively illustrate the processes, and reinforce the under- 
standing of a science which holds an increasingly important place in 
up-to-date curricula. 


Easy Lessons in French. By V. P. 
KITCHIN, B.A., and Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb.; Gold Medal of 
the Société Nationale des Professeurs de Français en Angleterre. 
With Coloured Plate and other Illustrations. Books I. and II. 
Limp cloth, 6d. each. 


These two little books are intended as a preliminary course leading 
up to our recently published '" A New French Grammar," by Messrs. 
Allpress and Laffitte. The author has aimed at making the acquisi- 
tion of French interesting from the very - tart. 


A New French Grammar. by R. H. 
ALLPRESS, M.A., Master on the Modern Side at the City of London 
School, and J. LAFFITTE, B.-és-L., Principal French Master at the 
City of London School. Cloth boards, 192 pp. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


This book consists of three parts: viz., READER, GRAMMAR, and 
EXERCISES. It is intended for pupils who have already acquired 
some slight knowledge of French, and are ready to be taken through 
a systematic course. 


Cassell's PocKet French Dictionary 
(French - English — English- French) By DE V. PAYEN- 
PAYNE, Assistant Examiner in French in the University of London. 
Cloth boards, rs. 6d. net; printed on India paper, leather bound, 
2s 6d net. 

This Dictionary contains all words of ordinary everyday use, either 
literary or colloquial, and all phrases necessary to the student who is 
beginning to spcak or write the French tongue. 


The Troubadour. An Anthology of English 


Stories from Ancient History of Greece 
and Rome. By Prof. A. J. CHURCH. Cloth boards, rts. 6d. 


Casseli’s Educational Catalogue wil! be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd. La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Verse, including *' Pro Patria" and "In Days of Old," a series of 
Patriotic and Historical Poems. Edited by PHILIP GIBBS. With 
Notes. Cheap Edition. 324 pp. Cloth boards, Is. 
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These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments S are i continued from page 166. 


Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY'S LIST (conz.) 


.E. COAST.— TRANSFFR of 


` middle-class BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. Principal retiring owing to ill-bealth. 1 
Boarder, p ying 36 guineas per annum ; 33 Day Pupils, 
paying 34 to 12 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras. 
Gross receipts last tw lve months, £726. Price asked 
for entire goodwill, £20, furniture being seld at valua- 
uon. Apply—T 882 c.o. Messrs, Truman & Knight- 
ley, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Stre et, 
London, W. Noh urge to purchasers. 


OME COUNTIES.—Good-class 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL in 
healthy district near london. 6 boarders, fees £50 to 
h6o per annum, exclusive of extras ; 38 Day Pupil-. fees 
19 18 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras ; 1 Day 

oarder, fees £27 per annum. Large house, with good 

arden, accom.novating 15 Boarders and 50 Day Pupils. 
Gross receipts last tweive. months £900; net profit 
£160 Transfer by capitation fee. Apply—T 884, c.o. 
Messrs. Truman & Knightley, Ltd., Educational 
Agents, 158 to 162 Oxfurd Street, W. No charge to 
purchasers, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


U R REY. — PARTNERSHIP 


offered in geod.class SCHOOL FOR THE 
SONS OF GENTLEMEN, consisting of 2 Boarde:s, 
85 Day Pupils. Receipts £1,000; net profit £500. 
Preference given to Partner who can introduce 
Boarders. School rapidly growing. Excellent pre- 
mises and grounds. Apply — T 83r, c.o. Messrs. 
Truman & Knightley, Lid’, Educational Agents, 
158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. No charge to 
purchasers. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY'S LIST (coz/.) 
OME COUNTIES. — PART- 


NE.RSHIP offered in old.establi-hed Pre- 
paratory School for Boys with a view to succession. 
About 30 Boarders. Average receipts for the Inst three 
years over £3,500 Premises specially built for a School. 
Accommouation for so Boys. Private Chapel, Gym- 
nasium, and extensive grounds Apply—T 853, c.o. 
Messrs. Truman & Knightley, Lid., Educational 
Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. No 
charge to purchasers. 


No Charge to Purchasers. 


For further particulars of the above, 
apply to Messrs. TRUMAN & 
IGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational 
Agents, 158-162 Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


Sale or Transfer. : 


MALL BOARDING SCHOOL 


for YOUNG LADIES, in GENEV 3, to be dis- 
posed of at once owi g to ill-bealth. Established 20 
years. Most suiable for two la ies Price 10,000 
Irancs. Applvto Mr. E Barres, Geveva Switzerland, 


ORTH OF ENGLAND.—High- 


class Boys’ flourishing Boarding and Day 
School. Keceipts nearly £1,750. Net profits, after 
paving fo: everything, 6622. Accountant’s Certifi ate. 
ine Premises, with Cricket Field, Gymnasium, &c. 
Goodwill and all School Furniture, Gymnasium build- 
ings, apparatus &c., 1,500, of which £500 can remain 
on mortgage. A thoroughly genuine investment. 
Address— No. 8,343 3k 


Partnerships Offered and 3 


Required. $ 

© 

5000090000000000000000000000000000 

N Assistant Mistress (LL.D.) de- 

sires to join in opening a KINDERGARTEN 

or PREPARATORY SCHOOL with another Assis- 

tant Master or Mistress who could furnish an equal 
small capital with herself. Address—No. 8,332. W 


-— 


ARTNER WANTED.—Principal 

of old-established high-class Girls’ School in 

large and populous Northern suburb of London seeks a 

PARTNER. Excellent house and grounds, About 

26 Pupils, accommodation for so. Exceptional opening 

for energetic lady of good business capacity. Moderate 
capital required. Address—No. 8,342. 


ADY PARTNER required in 


first-clas. Girls’ School in country town 
24 miles from London. Exceptional opening for any 
ladv wishing ultim itely to purchase the School. G 
remises and grouncs; charming neighbourhood. 
b cent owner w uld remain so long as her help was 
required. For further particulars, »pply— Miss M ABEL 
HAwTRkY, Educational Office, 28 Westminster Palace 
Gardens, S. W. 


WO LADIES, who are moving 


their School to large premises at the seaside 
in September next, would be glad to arrange terms of 
partnership with a lady—yonng, energetic, and well. 
connected— p.eferably one who had had a University 
education, wbo could bring boarders with her. Fees 
about £100. Ne agents. Address—No. 8,316.% 


* Replies to these advertisements should be addressed “ No. ——, The Journal of Education, 8 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 


Bach must contain a lo»^ stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. 


Post Carda wili NOT be sent on. 


X Transfers and Partnerships are on pages 201 and 202; other Schools and Teachers' X 
Advertisements are continued on pages 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, and 207. 
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Third Class.—Zpdpaydos, Nulla vestigia retrorsum, J. D.M., Felicia, 
Flying Wheel, ¥irraxos, Dido, Borealis, Spitzbergen, M.B., Satory, 
Oudeis, Fido, Othere, Ilse, Old Forse. Philosopha, Gypsophila, Gem, 
Bonae spei, Pineter, Flies, Cato, S. E.C., Sic vos non vobis, Nemo, 
Penelope. 

Fourth Class. —Festina lente, C. Puella, Diogenes, Shylock, f, 
Roddie, F.V.L, 'Aeripá(w, Queenie, Tabby cat, E.E.N., Peter 
M'Grew, Nil desperandum, Condor, D.E.J., W. Whyatt, Leeds, 
Morris, Dux, Whisp. 

Fifth Class. —Nummus, Tom Tulliver, Astrachan, U.S., Socrates, 
Univ, Lania, Cato, R.V., Tampor, Tusk, Loder, M.A.T., Phiz, 
Folia, Nun, Thisbe, Colon, Ncop. 


Many competitors submitted both prose and verse translations. In 
the class list the two kinds are not distinguished, and in each case 
credit has been given for the better of the two versions. It was not 
easy to go wrong in the sense, though the sentence beginning Es 
autem unus dies produced some strange misrenderings. There was an 
average crop of howlers, such as *‘ dissipated ’’ (dissipatos). I know 
no more perfect specimen of rhythmical Latin prose, and it was by 
rhythm in prose no less than verse that classes were mainly determined. 
Compare *'' O Philosophy, thou who art the guide of life, thou who 
discoverest virtue and who scourgest vice," with *''Philosophy, the 
guide of life, discoverer of every virtue, scourge of every vice" We 
want, if possible, to preserve the substantives (coinages of Cicero), but 
it is not easy to find equivalents. ‘‘ Pioneer” alters the metaphor— 
“ searchlight” is nearer the sense, but too modern; *'that trackest 
virtue to her lair” is nearest the sense, but suggests a wild-beast hunt. 
Litterarum et vocum communione —**by the common bond of language 
and letters." Cicero does not mean a universal language, but that 
primitive men were a murum et turpe pecus. The order of the words 
was determined by rhythmical considerations. Morum et disciplinae : 
** manners and training” is the nearest Latin equivalent to *‘ civiliza- 
tion.” Si minus percipere potuisset: ** even if he cannot comprehend 
her," not ** the less he is able," &c. 

The verse renderings showed that blank verse is the hardest of all 


metres. The commonest faults were a succession of stopped lines and 
uniform czsura. Even in the First Class there were such rugged lines 
as w 


** Thou who didst liberally power of life bestow ” : 
** By ties of common dwelling, by wedlock bonds.” 


On the whole, ‘‘ Menevia's"* was the best prose version, though she 
rendered disciplinae "knowledge," but '*F.W.B.'s"" version was 
facile princeps. 


A Prize or Prizes to the amount of Two Guineas will 
be awarded for the best translation of the following 
passage by M. Maurice Barrès :— 


Les musiciens tziganes célébrent la danse, la femme, l'orgie, et la 
guerre, en y mélant de longs traits de douleur. Cette musique du 
désespoir, quand elle jette dans les airs toute la folie d'une ame 
remuée, elle convoque tous ceux qui veulent s'évader de la vie sociale 
et d'eux-mémes. Autour de ces mélodies déchirantes et de ce brasier, 
d’où jaillissent des étincelles dans la nuit, qui de nous, un soir, n'est 
allé chercher un alibi? Ces traits directs comme des sanglots, ces 
arabesques, ces phrases qui s'élancent avec une force divine nous 
emportaient dans la société des figures idéales du monde romanesque. 
Mais l'âme se détruit dans de telles magies ; ces formes flottantes et 
insaisissables nous dégoüteraient de la vie. Nul ne pourrait éternelle- 
ment se contenter d'une poésie confuse et toujours extrême, appropriee 
à des instincts contre lesquels notre raison proteste. Nous avons tous, 
au fond de nos cœurs, l'instinct secret qe'une malédiction pese sur ces 
vagabonds. IIs nous font peur autant qu'ils nous attirent ; ce sont des 
fréres du Juif Errant, de cet homme sans abri, sans famille, sans société, 
qui représente pour l'humanité moyenne la souffrance par excellence. 


[From the speech delivered before the French Academy, February 1. 
at the reception of M. Richepin.] 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 

All compctitions must reach the Office by March 16th, 
addressed " Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of " Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." 


| EF Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 


envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED. 


BATHY-OROGRAPHICAL MAPS. 


These Maps, produced from entirely new plates, will be found invaluable NOW READY. 
to teachers as a means of presenting in a graphic form to the pupil, by INDIA (47 miles to an inch). 1:3,000,000 


varying shades of colour, the elevations of land and depths of ocean. . 
The reasoning powers of the scholar are brought into action, and Geo- NORTH AMERICA (114 miles to an inch). 7:200,000. 


graphy made an interesting and instructive lesson. SOUTH AMERICA (97 miles to an inch). 6: 366,000. 
The colours are definite and agreeable to the eye, and overcrowding BRITISH ISLES (14 miles to an inch). 1:875,000. 
is avoided. The maps are uniform in size and price, $0 x 42 inches, on : i 
rollers and varnished, 12s., or to fold, as recommended by the Geo- AFRICA (132 miles to an inch). 1 : 8,400,000. 
graphical Association, 198. Ready Shortly. ASIA. WORLD. 


6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.; and at EDINBURGH. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished, Enquiries solicited. 


Address — 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


When requiring New or Second-hand Books write us. Books stocked 
in all subjects. Books sent abroad in tin-lined cases. 


We export Books to several Colonial Colleges and Institutions. 
Write for terms. 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, 
Cambridge, England. 


THE 


FITZROY PICTURES 


SCHOOLS, MISSION HALLS, AND HOSPITALS. 


Write for Fully Illustrated Prospectus. 


London: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE.” 


F we were to arrange a select, imaginary party of illus- 
trious dead and adventurous living men of letters, there 
-would be some whose names we should instinctively score 
through as likely to imperil the success of the party. Their 
prejudices, we feel, would tax too severely the tactful resources 
.of the host. We should treinble always on the verge of their 
.discovery, through some indiscreet word, that the bases on 
which they built have been renewed, that their gods are 
allen, that “ Mummie is become merchandise. Mizraim cures 
wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsoms." Lamb, being now 
.an eligible guest, would of course be present, and we can 
picture his quick flush of pleasure at finding himself paired 
with Dr. Thomas Browne of Norwich ; for what combination 
.could more inevitably assure the loosening of restraint, the 
uncircumscribed adventurous flight of fancy and intellect ? 
-The author of the “ Religio Medici" and " Hydriotaphia" was 
.certainly no sceptic; like Lamb, he was a man of supersti- 
tions and sanctities, but he put them on and off him lightly 
as a garment; they were the flowerings of fancy on a pro- 
foundly speculative and withal devout mind, and they were 
worn as graces, not as arinour. The qualities for which we 
most prize him grew under cover of his imagination—his 
_adinirable and subtle humour, for instance, which is the soul 
of those grave rational scruples he so pleasantly fathers 
.on the devil. 

And thus would he inveayle my b lief to think the combustion of 
Sodom might be natural, and tnat there was an asphaltic and Bitu- 
minous nature in that Lake betore the Fire of Gomorrah. I know 
«that manna is now plentiful!y path: red in Calabria ; and Josephus tells 
me, in his days it was as p'en iful in Arabia; the Devil therefore made 
the grezre, where was then tne miracle in the days of Moses? . .. 
Thus the Devil played at chess with me, and, yicl.ing a P wn, thought 
‘to gain a Queen of me, taking advantage of my honest endeav. urs. 


Sir Thomas Browne might safely yield his queen now with 
.regard to most of the points of piety and false science which 
fill the pages of the " Religio Medici” and ‘‘ Pseudodoxia ” ; 
the field of campaign has slightly shifted, and it is the social 
rather than the religious conscience that he would have to 
fence with in order to retain his practice. He would not have 
been at a loss for foils, and we may surmise that the anti- 
social, immoral promptings of his Mephistopheles would have 
been conducted through the machinery of the Psychical Re- 
search Society. But we should err in regarding Sir Thomas 
Browne as a sceptic masquerading as a devout Christian 
because his irony peeps out at us under the cover of unexcep- 
tional pieties. His flexible and subtle mind was saved that 
passionate desire to make two alien ends meet or to build for 
perinanence on shifting soil which impels the vehement Pro- 
testantism of the atheist or sectarian, or the nihilism of the 
scientific sceptic. 

Those have no! only deprived understandings, but diseased affec- 
ions, which cannot enjoy a si pularity without an Heresie, er be the 
Author of an opinion without they be of a Sect also. 

Or again: 

When I cannot satisty mv r-ason, I love to humour my fancy. I 
hat as live you tell me thal anima est ange us hominis, est Corpus Det, 
as Entelechia; Lux est umbra Der, as actus perspicur.. Wh ie there 
is an obscurity too deep tor eur Reas n, tis goed to sit down with a 
‘d scription, periphrasis, or adumration; fer by acquantivny our 
Reason how unable it is to displiy the visible and obvious effects of 
nature, it becomes more humble and suoni sive un-o the lure of Faith. 


The first part of this characteristic passage might have 
been written by Lamb. We may be tempted to omit the 
frigid conclusion, but it is an essential element in our picture 
of Sir Thouias Browne, for the fascination of his character 
lies precisely in the elusiveness of its boundaries, in the 
reality of his piety, as well as of his speculative enthusiasm: 
both are the children of his imagination. It is possible that 
he might still be a ufember of the Church ; it is certain that 
he would pass unalarmed through the ruins that mark the 


* “The English Library." — Sr Thomas Browne. Three vols. 
Edited by Charles Sayle. (Grant Richards.) 


wake of “destructive criticism"; that he would have stood 
at ease among the most daring spirits of the day—aristocratic, 
whimsical, somewhat inscrutable, unexpectedly inconsistent. 
We have often wished, in reading the magnificent periods of 
" Hydriotaphia," that modern science and archeology might 
have the service of his pen. 

He is of the true free-thinkers, to whom no doors are shut 
which human endeavour may unlock. He is also an artist, 
and so is not fain to fit one key into every door; he has a 
goodly bunch at his girdle, both plain and fine, and often 
when he has led us through many chambers, spacious, high- 
vaulted, and aglow, he bids us stoop to peer through a little 
lowly door into a dimly descried wonder ; for it is not only in 
the sonorous splendid rhetoric of his more famous passages, 
which rise and fall with the inevitable cadence of a grandly 
designed music phrase, that Sir Thomas Browne is at his 
most imaginative; many a commonplace serves him for a 
spring-board into poetry. At his plainest, too, there is always 
that vital imagery and piquant suggestion of novelty in the 
known which it is one of the chief distinctions of genius to 
apprehend and convey. 

It is the heaviest stone that melancholy can throw at a man to tell 

him he is at the end of his nature. . . . Life is a pure flame, and we 
live by an invisible Sun within us. . . . Time which antiquates Anti- 
quities, and hath an art to make dust of all things, hath yet spared 
these minor monuments. . . . But the contempt of death from cor- 
poral animosity, promoteth not our felicity. They may sit in the 
Orchestra and noblest seats of Heaven who have held up shaking 
hands in the fire and humanely contended for glory. . . . These are 
sad and sepulchral Pitchers, which have no joyfull voices; silently 
expressing old mortality, the ruines of forgotten time, and can only 
speak with life how long in this corruptible frame some parts may be 
uncorrupted ; yet able to outlast bones long unknown, and noblest 
pyle among us. 
. It is tempting to go on quoting ; but “ Hydriotaphia " must 
be read as a whole to be appreciated, for we pass from one 
speculation to another, and from image to image, ranging 
over wide tracts of history, Biblical and profane, in illustration 
of the theme; often from the brink of a paradox glimpsing 
some profound and inaccessible conjecture. We remember 
an aspirant to Orders who was told by his Bishop that his 
voice was his chief qualification for the ministry; there is no 
need to suppose a sinister implication—the piety no doubt 
went without saying. With a voice and Sir Thomas Browne, 
no cleric more conspicuous for piety than eloquence need 
feel himself ill equipped for the loathed compulsory ceremony 
of the sermon. 

It may be that some find little charm in the subtle intricacy 
with which abstruse thought and recondite phrase are inter- 
woven in Sir Thomas Browne's style; they may even think 
of it as a stilted edifice of Latinisms built upon a medley of 
heterogeneous learning and superstitions; they may think 
they have disembowclled his magic when they have given 
chapter and verse for the text of those meditations whose 
oddities so delight us. We commend thein to the learned 
annotations to the " Religio Medici” reprinted in this excellent 
edition. To us Sir Thomas Browne seems a prince of bor- 
rowers, and we coufess that there is no writer of reflective 
prose who more stirs in us the funds of humour and of 
admiration. 

We do not remember to have seen his relationship with 
Donne pointed out; yet. in a certain direct and startling 
simplicity of phrase and, more profoundly still, in a certain 
metaphysical quality of thought, the relationship is surely a 
very real one. Do not the following passages abound in 
matter already half moulded to Donne's haud ? 

Every hour addes unto that current Arithmetique, which scarce 
stands one moment, And since death must be the Lucina of life and 
even Pagans could doubt whether thus to live, were to die ; since our 
longest sun sets at right descensions and makes but winter arches and 
therefore it cannot be long before we lie down in darknesse, and have 
our light in ashes: since the brother 'of death diily haunts us with 
dying mementocs and time that grows old itself. bids us hope no long 
duration ; Diuturnity is a dream and folly of expectation. . . . Sense 
endureth no extremities, sorrows destroy us or themselves. To weep 
into stones are fables. <Afflictions induce callosities, miseries are 
slippery, or fall like snow upon us, which, nótwithstanding, is no 
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stupidity. . . . But to subsist in bones and be but Pyramidally extant. 
is a fallacy in duration. 


Or again. of the mingling of their ashes by the Ancients ;— 


Without confused burnings they affectionately compounded their 
bones; passionately endeavouring to continue their living unions. 
And when distance of death denied such conjunctions, unsatisfied 
aflections conceived some satisfaction to be neighbours in the grave, to 
lye Urne by Urne, and touch but in their names. 

The temperament of the two men was of course in many 
respects different enough, but the difference was perhaps 
rather one of degree than of kind. The passion which con- 
sumed Donne, and which is a fierce reckless hunger in his 
early poems and an intense clear flame in his supreme later 
lyrics, was unknown to Sir Thomas Browne. “I never yet," 
he says, in thc delightful passage where he mildly justifies his 
indifference to ties of patriotism and kindred, " I never yet 
cast a true affection on a woman; but I have ioved mv friend 
as I do virtue, my soul, my God.” And a peculiar, touching 
earnestness, almost amounting to passion, thrills in Sir 
Thomas Browne's speech whenever he speaks on the theme 
of friendship. They inay be mere general sentiments, but 
there is surely something more intimate and autobiographical 
in them, and we know at least that friendship was part of his 
religion. 

There are wonders in true atlection; it is a body of Enigmas, 
mysteries and riddles; wherein two so become one, as they both 
become two. I love my friend before myself, and yet methinks I do 
not love him enough ; some few months hence, my multiplied affection 
will make me believe I have not loved him at all. When I am from 
him I am dead till I be with him ; when I am with him I am not 
satished, but would still be nearer him. United souls are not satisfied 
with embraces, but desire to be truly each other; which being im- 
possible, their desires are infinite and must proceed without a possi- 
bility of satisfaction. Another misery there is in affection, that whom 
we truly love like our own, we forget their looks, nor can our memory 
retain the idea of theit faces ; and it is no wonder, for they are our- 
selves, and our affections make their looks our own. This noble 
afiection falls not on vulgar and common constitutions, but on such as 
are mark'd for virtue; he that can love his friend with this noble 
ardour will in a competent degree affect all. 


Donne himself scarcely surpassed this; indeed, it would be 
hard to find a nobler and truer discourse on the nature of 
love among the words of the most impassioned poct-lover. 

Sir Thomas Browne is one of the few people who can make 
themselves their theme, and yet remain delightful companions. 
He is as far removed as Lamb from priggishness; he does 
not think it necessary to veil the interest he feels in his chief 
intelligencer of the universe—his own personality. It can 
never be a centre of complete indifference, and Sir Thomas 
Browne was the first to acknowledge antipathies and incalcul- 
able persuasions in certain directions. But, far from being 
less clear of vision, as are inost people when conteinplating 
themselves, he was able to confess his greater competency. 

Now with my friend I desire not to share or participate, but to 
engross his sorrows; that by making them mine own, I may more 
easily discuss them ; for in mine own reason and within myself I can 
command that, which I cannot intreat without myself and within the 
ciicle of another. No man can justly censure or condemn another, 
because indeed no man truly knows another. This I perceive in 
myself, for I am in the dark to all the world, and my nearest friends 
behold me but in a cloud : those that behold me but superficially think 
less of me than I do of myself; those of my near acquaintance think 
more ; God, who truly knows, knows that I am nothing. 


We ask no better than to be amongst those of near ac- 
quaintance, to this gentle, wise, and humorous spirit, who 
thanked God for his happy dreams, and was cheerful and 
even exultant in the exercise of his uncircumscribed spirit, 
though not sanguine as to human felicity. We remember 
Dr. Johnson's mystification at his description of his life as 
" a miracle of thirty ycars, which to relate, were not a History, 
but a piece of Poctry, and would sound to common ears like a 
Fable. . . . Men that look upon my outside, perusing only iny 
condition and Fortunes, do err in my Altitude. for 1 am above 
Atlas his shoulders." "This was the temper of Sir Thoinas 
Browne; it is this that gives such vitality to his outlook on 
life. .He never outlived the wonder of youth at the living 
inystery of the world. He was not exactly a cheerful inan ; 
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according to his own account he had in him “a piece of that 
Leaden Planet" Saturn, under which he was born, and was 
“not facetious, nor disposed for the galliardize of company.” 
The world did not strike his reason as an even habitable place 
unless it were to be superseded by some state of justice after 
death. But there was something stronger than reason or 
faith—both liable to corruption—namcely, that poetic imagina- 
tion which made his dreams more real to him than waking, 
aud through which he had direct intelligence of a reality 
bevond his justifiable deductions from the drama of human 
life. 

Probably Sir Thomas Browne will never be greatly read; 
his temper is not sympathetic to many—too little sanguine, 
too contemplative, and too whimsical. But his werds do not 
clamour for an audience; they keep one another coinpany, 
and are endowed with that best birth-gift of beautv, the art 
of self-renewal. B. D. DE ZOETE. 


A PRIVATE-VENTURER: SIR ISAAC 
PITMAN.* 


HE Pitman family belonged to superior stock, the breed 
that goes to make England's moral backbone. The father, 
Samuel Pitman, was superintendent of a Church Sunday School 
at Trowbridge, under the parson poet, George Crabbe. A cloth 
manufacturer and temperance reformer, he had started—a great 
innovation then—a reading room and library for his work-people. 
Moreover, the educational reforms of Joseph Lancaster had 
reached Trowbridge, whose " British School" oftered edu- 
cation to the people. Isaac Pitman was born at Trowbridge 
in 1813, being third of a family of eleven children. He first 
went to a private day school into which one hundred. 
boys were crowded, though the room only measured 
25 feet by 15 feet. The air must have been terrible, and 
the youthful Pitman had often to lcave the schoolroom to 
ward off a fainting fit. School days ended at thirteen, when 
he became a clerk in a cloth factory, whose hours were 
6 a.m. to 6 pan. Isaac and his brother were in the habit of 
rising at 4 to study before going to work. He was a remark- 
ably studious boy: even at seventcen he read through the 
whole of Walker’s dictionary, at the same time beginning the 
study of shorthand. His father decided that he should be 
a teacher, and he was trained at Borough Road College under 
Henry Dunn. When a second son was sent for training, 
Dunn observed to the father, “ You may send me as many of 
your children as you can spare." In all, six Pitmans under- 
went training and filled teaching appointments. 

In 1832 Isaac went to Barton-on- Humber as Master of the 
British School. He alighted there with three half-crowns in 
his pocket, a fine constitution and distinguished presence, a 
zeal, energy, and devotion to duty that money cannot buy, and 
a good share of that inventive genius with which England has: 
becn so richly endowed. His salary was £70. his age nine- 
teen, and whenever a letter reached him from home it cost 
ls. Id. He made the boys march to the sound of his flute.. 
The fact is not without interest, for there is little doubt that 
his ear for music and interest in acoustics were serviceable 
when he took up the study of phonetics. Young Pitman was 
deeplv religious, and searched the Scriptures to good purpose. 
A copy of Bagster’s “Comprehensive Bible" fell into his 
hands, and he promptly discovered fifteen errors in the 
references. He immediately communicated with Mr. Samuel 
Bagster, and the result was that, free of cost to the publisher, 
the young man went through the whole of the 500,000 
marginal references, although the task required 5,000 hours 
and was only completed in three years. This was the begin- 
ning of a lifelong and valuable friendship with the publisher. 

Immediately after this he began to work on and improve 
Taylor’s system of shorthand with a view to publication, and 
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submitted the manuscript to Bagster for his opinion. He was 
advised rather to bring out a system of his own. Meantime 
he had been forced to abandon elementary teaching for a 
private secondary school at Wotton-under- Edge, in which he 
taught shorthand to his own boys. In 1837 he worked indus- 
triously at a new phonographic system. His holidays were 
taken up with the construction of a new phonetic alphabet, 
m which one sign should stand for one sound. Thus his 
system of shorthand is correctly styled phonography, and he 
may fairly claim to have invented the word. 

Shorthand dates at least as far back as the time of Cicero; 
a system was published by T. Bright in England in 1586; the 
world has, indeed, known some 482 systems. Pitinan’s merit 
is that his is shorter than all others and that it is based on 
sound phonetic principles. The first edition of “ Steno- 
graphic Sound-hand,” as it was styled, was published in the 
autumn of 1837. The Pitmans showed themselves thorough 
business men, for that very year copies were on sale in 
Adelaide. In those days it was unquestionably an advantage 
to have a publisher so distinguished and helpful as Bagster. 
Edition after edition of ‘‘ Phonography " appeared at frequent 
intervals. In 1886 it reached a million copies ; in 1894, two 
millions. With almost every edition improvements were pub- 
lished, so that those who had learned from an earlier edition 
dreaded the publication of new ones. Revolt and schism 
sometimes appeared in their wake, but Pitrnan never secms to 
have admitted that his dots, curves, and curlicues were the 
final form of his inventive ability. 

He had removed to Bath in 1839, where he opened a 
private " school for young gentlemen.” About this time the 
‘Government offered a £200 prize for the best way of collecting 
the pence when penny postage should be established. Pitman 
suggested a stamp, and that it should be used to fasten the 
envelope. As we know, the top right-hand corner won the 
day. The penny post carried the second edition of “ Phono- 
graphy,” in which important changes had been introduced, far 
and wide in Britain; both came into being the same day. It 
is scarcely credible that the author laid down the rule that all 
exercises in the new art would be corrected by him through 
the post gratuitously. Small wonder that he was seated at 
his desk at 5.50 a.m. and, until he was forty-eight years of 
age, worked up to 10 or 11 p.m. Even in 1875, when the 
Phonetic Society was reconstituted, Pitman insisted on two 
classes of membership, Class I. being composed of those who 
would correct the exercises of learners gratuitously. His 
enthusiasm to make the system known knew no bounds: he 
spent his holidays walking, travelling, lecturing free, carry- 
ing 151b. of phonographic literature in a knapsack. During 
his long life in the city of Bath (1840-97) he had five different 
Phonetic Institutes. The Income Tax Commissioners were 
dumbfounded to have it proved to them that he carried on an 
immense business and a correspondence that would have 
proved crushing to any but an orderly, tireless, disciplined 
worker, for the benefit of posterity. It was proved that from 
1843 to 1853 his income was £80, then £100 for five years, 
then £150 for three years. Afterwards his circumstances 
were much more affluent; he lived in an excellent house at 

Bath and drove his carriage. When admirers presented him 
with a cheque for £350, he used it to assist in the building of 
an improved Phonetic Institute. Honours poured in on him, 
silver and gold medals, presentations, addresses; he was pre- 
sented with his bust by Brock and a portrait in oils. His 
system was applied to almost every language, including even 
Malagasy and Tongan. Lord Rosebery had an interview with 
him on the occasion of the Jubilee of Phonography in 1887, 
and was greatly struck by his personality. Nor did he forget 
the inventor, for, when Premier in 1894, he caused a knight- 
hood to be conferred on him. It is regrettable that this was 
not done on the occasion of the Jubilee. Pitman had aban- 
doned his school in 1843 to devote himself to the production 
of books, leaflets, and periodicals connected with his inven- 
tion, He compiled a Phonographic Dictionary, produced 
the shorthand Bible, “ Paradise Lost." and innumerable other 
works in phonographic script. All this was the successful part 
of his life; the public accepted it, and, though he sought no 
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reward, he obtained one, and to the end of his long life was 


surrounded by affection, gratitude, and admiration. 


From 1843 onwards Pitman regarded phonography chiefly 
as an introduction to a great reform in English spelling; he 
and A. J. Ellis were bent on phonotypic printing, for they 
considered it would be of the greatest possible aid in the 
march of the human intellect. Special type was cast with a 
number of new letters, at very great cost, in 1843. Ellis spent 
between £6,000 and £7,000 in one year in the attempt to force 
a reformed spelling on an unwilling British public; Pitman also 
used his means and the profits from phonography to further 
the cause—one year he even contracted a considerable debt 
on its behalf. There can be no doubt that his pecuniary suc- 
cess was greatly delayed by his zeal for reformed spelling. 
All his numerous correspondents, including the present re- 
viewer, received answers in this new, strange, and uncouth 
spelling dress. 

Sir Isaac bore all his honours very modestly, but could 
not abide an autograph-hunter. The “ Life" tells us that such 
persons received no autograph, but a printed leaflet with 
advice, “ How not to bea bore," addressed in the handwriting 
of the junior clerk. It was characteristic of the man that he 
always ascribed the invention of phonography to the Deity. 
In his day he saw the birth (and death) of two spelling reform 
societies, the second of which was known as the " Speling Leeg.” 
Even his able biographer, Mr. A. Baker, whose lucid though 
somewhat latinized style deserves praise, has to confess that 
the age proved comparatively indifferent to spelling reform. 

Like Charles I., Pitman made his exit from this plane of 
being with great dignity. He was a Swedenborgian, and 
entrusted to the minister of his Church at Bath this final 
message to innumerable inquiring friends:—" To those who 
ask how Isaac Pitman passed away, say ' Peacefully, and with 
no more concern than in passing from one room to another to 
take up some further employment.' " 

Pitman was strong on all the 'anti's" Besides his 
devotion to temperance and vegetarianism, to which he 
ascribed his excellent health and exceptional energy, he was 
zealous for anti-vaccination, anti-vivisection, and anti-tobacco. 
His zeal for humanity underwent a somewhat severe test in 
early manhood and yet emerged triumphant. When he 
embraced the doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg in 1838, the 
Wesleyan Methodists ejected him from their body; when he 
worshipped among the Congregationalists, the minister strongly 
condemned his opinions; and the British School Committee 
at Wotton dismissed him from the mastership. It speaks 
volumes for his powerful personality that, even after these 
affronts, he continued to teach successfully as a private school- 
master for several years, only retiring from the profession to 
further the cause of phonography. C. S. BREMNER. 


THE CASE OF CELIA. 


HEN I read “A Maiden Aunt’s Meditation” in the 
February number of the Journal, I could not help 
sighing; and my sighs were not for Celia, whose shortcomings 
had produced the mild elegiac, but for the author herself, 
whom I will venture, for convenience’ sake, to call Aunt 
Mona. We should have welcomed a picture of her girlhood, 
which appears to have been one of unusual felicity, with 
cultured and sympathetic parents, abundant leisure, suffi- 
ciency of all material goods—above all, free access to the 
treasury of earth and sky in pastoral solitude, and a tem- 
perament to realize the privilege: a very fair rose indeed of 
the feudal tree, and may it not be the last! But, when Aunt 
Mona appears to think that, in contrasting her idyll with cer- 
tain less attractive aspects of women’s education at the 
present time, she is presenting us with a valid contrast of old 
and new, I can only feel that her premises are incomplete, 
her conclusion is unsound. 
I will put two memories beside Aunt Mona’s of girls’ 
secondary education in the Eighties which seem to me more 
productive of a fruitful contrast than her-own, One is of a 
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small private school for the daughters of gentlemen in a very 
respectable suburb, kept by several Calvinistically minded 
sisters, whose school was to be a mirror of the propriety 
which they bore stamped on every feature. The few senti- 
ments proper to a young lady were instilled with the utmost 
decorum—all the preliminaries, indecd. to the gentle art of 
trimming the home lamp which faintly glowed on the horizon 
of cach pupil. Enthusiastic pursuit of a particular study 
was regarded with suspicion, and the efficiency of the teachers 
adapted itself to this feeling. There was hung, as a danger- 
signal on the wall of each class-room: “ Be good, sweet maid, 
and let who will be clever." 

Another school was at the seaside. The subjects taught 
were nuinerous, the teaching was efficient; but the day's 
physical exercise was limited, suminer and winter, to an 
hour's dreaded crocodile walk after breakfast and a short 
recreation after thrce o'clock dinner in the paved plavground, 
which was too small to adinit of games, organized or other- 
wise. The remaining hours were divided between work, 
accomplishments, and pravers. A paradise for botanists lay 
within an easv walk. but it was untrodden save once or twice 
in the summer term on an organized picnic. 

The fact that a few richly endowed natures forgcd weapons 
for themselves out of such unpromising materials, or in spite 
of thein, does not redeem these seminaries of mental and 
physical inefficiency : it only proves that, under whatever 
system, genuine power and vitality of character and high 
artistic gifts must ultimately come to self-realization; but at 
what cost of wasted strength, bated purpose, and bitterness 
to their possessor! Genius, of course, will out, but there are 
infinite degrees of capacity between genius and mental eclipse 
which will simply perish unless some kind of provision be 
made for them. Of course, Aunt Mona would agree: it is 
precisely for their neglect of individual tendencies that she 
condemns the present generation of educators. I donot deny 
that manv aspects of the present system are ugly and non- 
educative and inaterialistic: all development has its liabilities, 
often heavy ones. But I maintain that those only can reform 
an existing abuse who are capable of realizing it as the 
exaggeration of a formerly neglected truth. It would be well 
if we had the wisdom to progress otherwise than by reactions; 
but we are not helped to it by those who put back the clock, 
to dream over a vanished hour, instead of moving forward 
with the day. 

Aunt Mona deplores Celia's absorption in games, the im- 
mense preponderance in her education of physical over 
imaginative elements. But this cult of games is a reaction 
against the inadequate provision for physical development in 
the schools I have described: the cult of gracelessness in 
carriage and speech, of which I confess Celia is at present a 
votary, is a reaction against their insipid feminine ideal: the 
startling arrav of classes, cooking, botany, chemistry, &c., is 
a reaction against the dilettante methods of Aunt Mona's 
generation. For, delightful as it is to dabble among the raw 
ingredients of cakes and pastry, when there are complacent 
servants at hand to clear away the mess, it has no more 
relation to practical cookery than the making of mud pies to 
architecture. Aunt Mona justly says: “If Celia cannot 
admire a wild rose or discover the different kinds of butter- 
cups for herself. be very careful how you make a lesson of it.” 
Of course, be careful, but those who have once worshipped the 
rainbow will not inscribe it “in the dull catalogue of common 
things" because they have learnt something of its form and 
texture; and those who have never worshipped may come 
near to wonder by the path of science. 

Aunt Mona seems to think that, because the highest goods 
of life are not communicable by machinery, to incorporate 
them in an educational scheme is to destroy their appeal. 
There are only a few in every generation to whom beauty 
makes an intimate and immediate appeal; they will always 
track it out and might profitably be left with abundant 
leisure. But they will not suffer through being put on the way 
in company with many others in school hours; and the vast 
masses of the unimaginative for whose needs the educational 
system of a great democracy is ultimately organized may be 
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fed with food for which they hungered unawares. The wise, 
watchful, and imaginative parent is an ideal to which we 
cling, but which can scarcely be allowed to plav a larger part 
in an educational discussion—or even meditation—than the 
real parent has played in the development of our national 
education. 

There is a happy haphazard and an unhappy—a good 
organization and a bad : there are certain charins of the hap- 
hazard which we must, perhaps, be content to forgo—the 
kind of charms that the backward-looking Utopian descries 
in the state of Nature. But, in all art, in all life, haphazard 
must yield to organization in so far as we are aiming at effi- 
ciency ; though the best organization will find room for the 
elements of spontaneity and incalculableness which are pre- 
cious signs of a strong and abounding growth. 

If our education errs in being too mechanical and too 
utilitarian, it is because those who most value imaginative. 
and artistic elements in the training bf the mind have held 
aloof from it or have gone into it without understanding the 
material with which they have to deal. We must incorporate 
the arts in our national education, just as they were incor- 
porated at Athens, and we can only do it by demonstrating to: 
a mercantile people the relation between poetry and life.. 
Celia’s plea that she has no time to read the works which 
Aunt Mona recommends to her is merely a. euphemism for 
"noliking." She docs not see the good of them: she prefers 
to discuss with her friends the thrilling incidents of their daily 
life or to read books which she does not suspect to be classics, | 
and therefore dull. It is a real, but not an irremediable evil ;: 
for even these restless young barbarians may be made to: 
realize that literature corresponds to a need of theirs. Only: 
they must be shown that the stuff of poetry is life—that 
imagination is not some vague and wistful quality which unfits. 
a man to live, but that it is indeed the inost practical thing in 
life. They must learn that poetry is its supreme manifestation, 
and that the greatest poets have also been the greatest livers. 
We must be prepared here as elsewhere to break our idols 
and lead the barbarians into literature by unsuspected paths. 
A straight road lies between the old ballad poetry and " The 
Ancient Mariner;" they soon learn that they are not cheated 
of reality in Chaucer; and. if we would but read Shakespeare 
dramatically, dividing the parts and with some attempt at 
grouping, no sctting of a play for examinations could damage: 
its appeal. If large classes make this impossible, we must 
have smaller ones, and we shall get them by dint of better, 
not less, organization. Above all, we want teachers who are 
themselves drawing inspiration from what they have to teach, 
and who are enabled by abundant leisure to be adventurers. 
as well as guides. Only a thoroughgoing nationalization will 
make this possible, and we must not rest till we get it. 

But there is still another point at which I propose to organize: 
Celia. She has a zest for inotion altogether unknown to Aunt 
Mona. She delights in the exercise of her limbs; she will 
spare no pains to excel in feats of muscular endurance and 
cunning. There are hundreds of girls like Celia, with strong 
and often beautiful bodies, who have learnt from their games: 
the need of co-operation and the value of bodily discipline 
and self-control, but have not been encouraged to apply these 
valuable qualitics to anything but boisterous and graceless 
games. We do not want less physical development, but why 
not bring this physical development into relation with beauty? 
Why should not these barbarians, who have no feeling for 
verbal rhythm, be brought again into vital touch with it by 
realizing in their own bodies the significance and poetry of 
movement, the almost infinite expressiveness of which the 
human body is capable? Let us capture the bodies of our 
young barbarians, boys and girls, in the dance, and we shall 
find we have won their souls as well. Let us organize their 
play: let us make of our nation of shopkeepers a nation of 
dancers, and we shall find that we are back at the springs of 
poetry—that all the arts have been called again into the service 
of life. It is, indeed, no frivolous aim that a great nation should: 
be led to realize: " What a piece of work isa man! How 
noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! in form, in moving, 
how express and admirable ! " 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 
Part I. 


Annuals. 


Public School Year Book, 1909. Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d. 
[Henceforth will appear as the Official Book of Reference of the 
Head Masters’ Conference. The late appearance this year is 
accounted for by the large amount of new matter.] 


The World's Great Pictures. Cassel! & Co., 7d. net. 


Biography. 
A Life of Dean Colet. By the late J. H. Lupton. 
G. Bell, 8s. 6d. net. 
Tragedy Queens of the Georgian Era. By John Fyvie. 
illustrations. Methuen, 12s. 6d. net. 

[Lives of thirteen actresses—the most famous of whom are 
Anne Bracegirdle, Elizabeth Inchbald, Mrs. Siddons, and Miss 
O'Neill. ‘The object of the book is not critical, but bio- 
graphical." 


New edition. 


With sixteen 


Personal Recollections of Wagner. By Angelo Neumann. Constable, 
10s. 6d. 

[Translated from the fourth German edition by Edith Liver- 
more. ] 


Chemistry. 
Dent’s Scientific Primers: Chemistry. 
Dent, 1s. net. 

Outlines of Physical Chemistry. By George Senter. AfetAuen, 3s. 6d. 

[A volume in the Text-books of Science Series. ] 

Elements of Organic Chemistry. By E. I. Lewis. 

2s 6d. 

_ [Up to the standard of Oxford and Cambridge scholarships. ] 

Junior Chemistry. By R. H. Adie. W. B. Clive, 2s. 6d. 


By Prof. W. A. Tilden. 


W. B. Clive, 


Classics. 


Aristotle : Nicomachean Ethics. Book Six. 
Translation by L. H. G. Greenwood. 

The New Latin Delectus. Part II. By W. Jenkyn Thomas and 
E. P. Doughty. Horace Marshall, 2s. 6d. 

[Prose extracts mostly from Livy ; verse mostly from Ovid and 
Virgil. Notes mainly on matter with references to parallels in 
literature and art. A vocabulary ] 

The Rhetoric of Aristotle. Translated by R. C. Jebb, edited, with 
Introduction and Supplementary Notes, by J. E. Sandys. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 6s. net. 

[The translation was left ready for the press by Sir Richard 
Jebb. The editor has corrected casual omis-ions, added notes 
giving the sources of Aristotle’s numerous quotations and supplied 
an introduction embodying the pertinent parts of Jebb’s ** Attic 
Orators. "| 

Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. 
Macmillan, tos. net. 

The Characters of Theophrastus. By R. C. Jebb. A New Edition, 
edited by J. E. Sandys. Macmillan, 7s 6d. net. 

(The first edition appeared in 1870, and Prof. Jebb was en- 

aged in preparation for a new edition at the time of his death. 
he small amount of alteration in text and commentary to be 
found in Prof. Sandys’ painstaking revision is a singular testimony 
to Jebb’s scholarship. ] 

Vergil, Aeneid, Kook XI. 
Is. 6d. 

(With a vocabulary and woodcuts.] 

The Ancient Greek Historians. By J. B. Bury. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

(The Lane Lectures delivered at Harvard University. The 
core of the volume is, of course, Herodotus and Thucydides. ] 

The Persians of Aeschylus. Translated by C. E S. Headlam.  Je//, 1s. 

[A prose translation. The previous plays in the series are by 
the late Walter Headlam.] 

Douris and the Painters of Greek Vases. By Edmond Pottier. Trans- 
by Bettina Kahnweiler, with a Preface by Jane Harrison. Murray, 
7s. 6d. net. 

[Douris is chosen as the potter and painter of the fifth century 
who has left by far the greatest number of examples. Twenty-five 
of them are excellently reproduced ] 

High School Course in Latin Composition. By C. McCoy Baker and 
Alexander J. Inglis. Aacmillan & Co., 5s. 

The Value of Byzantine and Modern Greek in Hellenic Studies. By 
Simos Menardos, D.Ph., LL.D. Oxford Press, ts. 


With Essays, Notes, and 


By W. Warde Fowler. 


Edited by L. D. Wainwright. G. Be//, 


Divinity. 
Wisdom of Solomon. With introduction and notes by Rev. J. A. F. 
Gregg. Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d. net. 


Heroes of the Hebrew Monarchy. By Mrs. F. S. Boas. 
Marshall, ts. 4d. 

[A sequel to ** Heroes of Israel,” written from the orthodox 
point of view—e.¢., David is the author of the Psalms. ] 

The Hebrew Prophets for English Readers in Four Volumes. Vol. I., 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah (1-39), and Micah. Edited by Francis H. 
Woods and Francis E. Powell. Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

[For the reader (rather than the student), who is helped by 
frequent headlines, text printed in lines, stanzas, &c. Brief foot- 
notes, exegetical. ] 

Religions Ancient and Modern: Early Christianity. By S. B. Slack. 
Constable, 1s. 

[Frankly rationalistic.] 

The Bible for Home and School: Acts. 
Macmillan, 4s. 

(A commentary on orthodox, but Broad Church, lines. ] 

Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings. 7. & 7. Clark, 
20s. net. 

[See Review.] 

The Creed in the Epistles. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Authorised Version of the English Bible, 1611. Edited by Williata 
Aldis Wright, M.A. In 5 vols. Camédridge Press, 20s. (separate 
vols., 4s. 6d. net. 


Horace 


By G. Holley Gilbert. 


By Wilfrid Richmond. Methuen & Co., 


Drawing. 


The ‘‘ Suggestions” Historical Drawing Cards.—Set A: Ancient 
Britons, Romans, Danes, Anglo-Saxons. Set B: The Normans, 
Plantagenets, Tudors. Set C : The Tudors, Stuarts, [fanoverians. 
Set D: The Cnurch, Military Weapons, Domestic Furniture. By 
H. W. Donald. Each set of 24 cards, 1s. 6d. Charles & Dible. 

[An attempt at correlation that will find more favour with the 
history than the drawing master. ] 


English. 
Pope's Rape of the Lock. Edited by George Holden. Clarendon 
Press, 1s. 
Scott's Lady of the Lake. Edited by C. Linklater Thomson. Horace 
Marshall, 1s. . 
Vivid Pictures from Carlyle's French Revolution. By J. Hartley Fudge. 
Kelfe, 1s. 


[Dedicated to those who would *' venture through the Carlyle 
Eye-gate into the gallery of history."] 

(1) A Book of Comparative Prose. By William Macpherson. (2) A 
Book of Comparative Poetry (same author and price). Blackie, 
Is. net. 

[Two essays on thesame topic—e. g., ** Sir Roger at the Theatre ” 
and Lamb's ** My First Play "—are taken for comparison. } 

The Story of the Iliad. Retold in English by F. S. Marvin, R. J. G. 
Mayor, and F. M. Stawell. ent, 1s. 

The Bruce. By John Barbour. Edited by W. M. Mackenzie. 
A. & C. Black, Ss. net. 

[Fully annotated with a glossary.] 

Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
P. Giles. Cambridge University Press, 1s. 4d. 

The Cambridge History of English Literature. Volume III. 
cence and Reformation. Clarendon Press, 9s. net. 

[Of special interest to teachers are chapter i. on ‘Englishmen 
and the Classical Renascence," by Principal Lind:ay, and chap- 
ter xix., ** English Universities, Schools, and Scholarship in the 
Sixteenth Century," by W. H. Woodward.] 


Renas- 


Fiction. 


Tono-Bungay. By H. W. Wells. Macmillan, 6s. 
One Immortality. By H. Fielding Hall. Macmillan, 6s. 
Jimbo: A Fantasy. By Algernon Blackwood. Macmillan & Co., 


3s. 6d. net. 
Geography. 
A School Text-book of Geography. By Lionel W. Lyde. A. & C. 
Black, 3s. 6d. 


Asia. —Vol. II. : Southern and Western Asia. 
Second edition, revised and corrected by A. H. Keene. 
ford, 18s. l 

Object Lessons in Geography and Elementary Science Combined. By 
W. Done and F. Tickner. Book III. Me/son, 1s 6d. 

Preliminary Geography of the British Isles and India. By A. G. Haynes. 
kelfe, ts. 

[The Introduction, which occupies half the volume, covers the 
general geography required fur Oxford Local Preliminary. ] 

The King's Empire. Pictured by the Camera. Part 1., Cassell & Co., 
7d. net. 


Maps and Illustrations. 
E. Stan- 


Handwork., 


Clay Modelling in Manual Training, from Plan, Elevation, and Section. 
By F. W. Farringdon. B/ackie, 3s. net. 
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History. 

A Primer of General History. Part III., Modern History. 
A. J. Evans. Horace Marshall, 2s. 6d. 

[Covers the period from the Reformation to the Franco-German 
War. Illustrated by good historical portraits. ] 

Ranke’s History of the Latin and Teutonic Nations (1495 to 1514). 
A Revised Translation by T. R. Dennis, with an Introduction by 
Edward Armstrong. Bell, 6s. net. 

[P. A. Ashworth's translation (1887) has been thoroughly over- 
hauled and a new index and analytical table of contents have been 
added.) 

Italy, 1494-1790. By Mrs. H. M. Vernon. 
Press, 5s. 6d. net. 

{Treats the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, neglected 
periods in Italian history, Part I. serving as an introduction. ] 
History of Contemporary Civilization. By Charles Seignobos. Fesker 

Unwin, 5s. net. 

[A companion volume to the famous Paris professor's ** Histories 
of Ancient and Medieval Civilization.’ Tle translation is anony- 
mous. ] 

European Travellers in India. By E. F. Oz:en. 
net. 

(The Le Bas Prize Essay for 1908. The subject in full was 
* European Travellers in India duiing the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
and Seventeenth Centuries: the Evidence afforded by them with 
respect to Indian Social Institutions and the Nature and Influence 
of Indian Governments." ‘‘ I have striven,” says the author, **to 
regard the various characters in the light as much as of adven- 
turers and pioneers a: c: collectors of social and political facts 
. . . to preserve the human interest." 

Dublin Castle and the Irish People. By R. Barry O’Brien. Kegan 
Pau. 

[A vigorous and witty arraignment of English rule in Ireland 
by the biographer of C. S. Parnell and of Lord Russell of Kill- 
owen.] 

A History of Canada, 1763-1812. 
Press, 12s. 6d. net. 

[Sir Charles Lucas is an authority on English Colonies and has 
won his spurs as ap historian by his ** Canadian War of 1812."] 

Highroads of History. Book VIII., Highroads of Empire History. 
By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. ZT. Nelson, 1s. 6d. 

Finger-Posts to British History. By Robert S. Rait and J. Edward 
Parrott. T. Nelson, 2s. 

{A summary of leading events, the main topics of each reign 
being dealt with in notes. Maps and plans are freely used, and 
the comparative importance of events is indicated by ordinary 
leaded type and red ink. A useful supplement to the ordinary 
text-book. ] 

The Age of the Enlightened Despot, 1660-1789. By A. H. Johnson. 
Methuen, 2s. 6d. 

[The first half treats of the ascendancy of France, Sweden, and 
the Habsburgs; the second half of the rise of Prussia, Russia, 
and England. ] 

Stories from History Illustrated: Stories of the Vikings, by Mary 
Macgregor ; The Story of Oliver Cromwell, by H. E. Marshall ; 
The Story of Napoleon, by H. E. Marshall. Each 8d. 7. C. 


& E. C. Jack. 
Tales from History. Book I. McDougall's Educational Co., 5d. 
Hygiene. 


Be Healthy : a Continuous Health Reader for Schools. By Dr. Andrew 
Wilson, F.R.S. E. 7: C. & E. C. Jack, 6d. 


Mathematics. 
Practical Mathematics. By H. A. Stern and W. H. Topham. Second 
edition, revised. G. Bell, 6s. 

[In the chapter on graphical representation of motion a new set 
of examples has been substituted and questions on practical mathe- 
matics set in Army Entrance Examinations from 1905-8 have been 
incorporated. ] 

Exercises in Algebra. By R. Nettell and H. G. W. Hughes Grames. 
$s. 6d. ; without answers, 4s. 6d. Longmans. 
Woolwich and Sandhurst Mathematical Papers, 1899-1908. Edited by 
E. J. Brooksmith and R. M. Milne.  Macmi4an, 6s. 
[Answers to all questions are given.] 


By 


Cambridoe University 


Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d. 


By Sir C. P. Lucas. Clarendon 


Miscellaneous. 
Professions for Girls. By T. W. Berry. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 
[A practical guide, with much closely packed information. ] 
Football: the Rugby Game. By Harry Vassall. New edition, revised 
by Charles J. B. Marriott. Bell, Is. 
[Regulations have been brought up to date, and a chapter on 
** Colonial Visitors and Foreign Tours" added.] 
The Modern Child. Compiled by Hervey Elwes, with a foreword by 
L'Allen Harker. Foz/ts, 2s. 6d. net. 
[A dainty spicilegium of prose and verse, which, except for the 
ambiguous title, we can unreservedly commend.] 


The Rhetoric of Oratory. By E. Du Bois Shurter, Associate Professor 


of Public Speaking in the University of Texas. Macmillan, 
4s. 6d. net. 

[Westward the course of rhetoric takes its way. De conducendo 
loquitur jam rhetore London, and it will have to go to Texas. For 
us the chief interest of the book lies in the Specimen College 
Orations.] 

Master Flaxmann : a Comedy in Three Acts. By Otto Ernst, trans- 
lated by H. M. Beatty. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. net. . 

[** The interest of the play as an educational document, a picture 
of school life in Germany, painted by the author from the first-hand 
knowledge of per-onal experience, is undoubted."] l 

The Westminster Problems Book, Prose and Verse. Compiled by 
N. G. Royde Smith from the Saturday Westminster Gazette Com- 
petitions, 1904-1907. Methuen & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

Encyclopædic Dictionary and Atlas. Part I. Cassell & Co., 7d. net. 

Handbook to the Technical and Art Schools and Colleges of the 
United Kingdom. Compiled from Officia! Information. Scott, 
Greenwood, & Son, 3s. 6d. net. 


Modern Languages. 


Le Douanier de Mer. By Elie Berthet. Edited by R. J. E. Bué. 
Oxford Modern French Series. Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. 

Causeries du Lundi. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve (October, 1849— March, 
1850). Translated, with introduction and notes, by E. J. Tr«ch- 
mann. Routledge, Is. net. 

(A competent translation of a difficult author.] 

A Spanish Primer. By Kev. A. C. Clapin. Bel, ts. 

[A summary of grammar with sixteen short extracts ] 

Tables Synoptiques de Phonologie de l Ancien Français. 
Berthon et V. G. Starkey. Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. — 

Les Classiques Francais. Poèmes choisis (1822-65) de Victor Hugo. 
Preface de L. Aguettant. Dent, Is. 6d. 

(1) Der Müller am Rhein. Clemens Brentano. Adapted by A. Florence 
Ryan. 1s. (2) W.H Richl's Die Nothelfer. Adapted by P. B. 
Ingham. (3) Undine und Huldebrand. Adapted from Fouqué's 
Undine by T. R. N. Crofts. Methuen, is. 

[Full vocabuiaries, but no notes.] 

The Temple Molière. Dom Garcie de Navarre; ou Le Prince Jaloux. 
With Preface and Glossary by Frederic Spencer. Dent, 1s. 6d. 

Der Dachs au! Lichtmess. Von Wilhelm Heinrich Riehl. Edited 
by D. L. Savory, M.A. Revingtons, 1s. 6d. 

Le Docteur Bousseau (Féval). Edited by Louis A. Barbé, B.A. 
Blackie & Son, 8d. 


Par H. E. 


Nature Study. 


The ‘ Dwellers Series."—By' Rev. Theodore Wood. Illustrated im 
colour by F. M. B. Blackie. Dwellers in the Pond ; Dwellers im 
the Woods ; Dwellers in the Meadows ; Dwellers on the River 
Banks ; Dwellers in the Garden ; Dwellers Underground. Lach 
8d. Z7. C. & E. C. Jack. 


Pedagogics. 
University Administration. By Charles W. Eliot. Constable, 6s. net. 

[A treatise on the constitution and administration of Americam 
Universities by the venrable President of Harvard.] 

The Primary Curriculum. Edited, and in: part written, by F. H. 
Hayward. Ralph, Holland, 4s. net. 
The Teaching of Grammar. By Laura Brackenbury. Murray, 2s. 

[A guide fon teachers by a training college mistress. ] 

Pedagogus : Sermons on the Education Question. By Thomas Arnold 
Sedgwick. Skheffinutun, 2s. net. 

[Nine of these twelve sermons were preached on behalf of ‘the 
National Society. ‘‘ The advocates of * Cowper-Temple religion 
must be hard driven for arguments. ”] 

The Economy and Training of Memory. By Henry J. Watt. £. 
Arnold, ts. 6d. 
[A summary for practical application of the results of modern 
psychology.) 
Philosophy. 


By H. A. Prichard. Clarendon Press, 


Kant’s Theory of Knowledge. 
6s. 6d. net. 
Herbert Spencer. By W. H. Hudson. Constable, 1s. net. 
[A volume of ** Philosophies, Ancient and Modern."] 
God with us: A Study in Religious Idealism. By W. R. Boyce Gib 


son, M.A. 4. & C. Black, 3s. 6d. net. 


Poetry. 


A Play by John Jay Chapman. A. F. 


The Maid's Forgiveness, 
Bird, 3s. net. 
(A romantic drama of the First Crusades, 


partly prose. ] 


partly in verse and 


Readers. 
** Young Citizen” Readers. Senior Book: Fellowship. 4. Brows, 


Is. 8d. net. 
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“Told to the Children Series," Illustrated. — Stories of Beowulf 
(H. E. Marshall); Stories from the Ballads (Mary Macgregor) ; 
ne of Siegfried (Mary Macgregor). Each 8d. 7. C. & EK. C. 

ack. 

Books for Young Readers, Illustrated. Chiefly in words of one or two 
syllables: The Three Monkeys; The Story of a Cat; The Two 
Parrots. Each 6d. George Bell & Sons. 

Reprintse 

Bell’s Literature Readers.—The Last of the Mohicans (Cooper), Six to 
Sixteen (Ewing), Parables from Nature (Gatty), Feats on the Fiord 
(Martineau), The Water Babies (Kingsley). Each ıs. 

The Temple Continuous Readers. Edited by G. Clifford Dent.— 
Tanglewood Tales (Hawthorne), Little Women (Alcott), Parables 
from Nature (Gatty), A Wonder Book (Hawthorne), Fairy Tales 
from the Arabian Nights. Each 6d. J. M. Dent & Co. 

Blackie's English Texts. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt. D. — The 
Crown of Wild Olive (Ruskin), Bede's History of the Church of 
England. Each 6d. 

Chambers's Standard Authors. —The Lances of Lynwood (Charlotte 
M. Yonge), Hereward the Wake (Charles Kingsley), The Children 
of the New Forest (Captain Marryat), Tom Brown's School Days 
(Thomas Hughes), A Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales (Haw- 
thorne), Little Women (Louisa M. Alcott), The Talisman (Scott), 

The Pathfinder (J. Fenimore Cooper). Each 8d. net. 

Stories to be Read: Sindbad the Sailor; Tanglewood Tales (Haw- 
ihorne) ; The Water Babies (Kingsley); Tne Heroes (Kingsley). 
Each 6d. net. Biachie & Son. 

Oxford Piain Texts: Sohrab and Rustum (Arnold); Isabella and Eve 
of St. Agnes (Keats) ; Gray’s Elegy and Odes; Ancient Mariner 
and Christabel (Coleridge) ; Childe Harold, III. (Byron); Childe 
Harold, IV. Each 4d. Oxford Press. 


Science. 
Dent’s Scientific Primers.—Biology. By Prof. Harvey Gibson. Dent. 
Science in Modern Life. Vol. II. Prepared under the editorship of 
J. R. Ainsworth Davis. Gresham Pub. ishing Company. 

[The three sections, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, are contri- 
buted respectively by O. T. Jones, J. P. Millington, and J. H. 
Shixby. An accompanying fascicule gives a sectional model of 
the froy.] 

Yearbooks. 
The ** Epicure” Directory of Schools and Teachers of Domestic Eco- 
nomy. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 2s. 6d. 

[Ten years have elapsed since the first publication. 
proposed to make the Directory a biennial. } 


It is now 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Primary Curriculum. Edited, and in part written, by 
F. H. HAYWARD. (4s.net. Ralph, Holland.) 

The first volume of the “ Educational Science Series " was 
an exposition of Herbartianism. This, the second, is an 
application of Herbartian concepts to the various branches of 
instruction included in the curriculum of an English ele- 
mentary school. A third volume, in the press, will deal with 
discipline, organization, and time-tables. 

Dr. Hayward has engaged an able body of collaborators, 
nearly all of them active elementary teachers, but half of the 
volume is written by himself and the whole bears his sign 
manual. All the old landmarks are left standing, but the 
perspective is changed: " Herbartianism is not so much a 
new method as a new way of looking at things." This change 
of attitude gives unity to the work and marks it as an original 
contribution to pedagogics. We regret that Dr. Hayward did 
not see fit to define at starting "primary." There is not 
indeed the same ambiguity as in " secondary," yet it needs no 
less a clear definition. Thus we ask, as we glance over the 
table of contents, why Physiology, Astronomy, Geology, Chem- 
istry, Logic, are included, and French is omitted. Dr. Hay- 
ward has in his mind the London County Council elementary 
school; but from the title we might have expected some 
reference to the curriculum of the preparatory school, if only 
denunciatory, and, as a fact, French is taught in many of the 
London primary schools. 

Of his own work Dr. Hayward writes modestly and accepts 


the judgment of a friendly critic: “It is in advance of con- 
temporary practice, but twenty years hence it will all bave to 
be done over again." He cannot, however, forbear dragging 
his coat-tails. Mr. Keatinge is well rated for his ‘ cheap 
sneems" at Herbartians, as are public-school masters for 
attaching more importance to “Greek accents and bowling 
averages" than to discussions of moral, social, and political 
matters. These, however, are but rare and incidental 
boutades. 

The editor shows both originality and boldness by attacking 
at the very start a subject that is commonly ignored or slurred 
over in text-books of the kind—religious and Biblical instruc- 
tion. Briefly, Dr. Hayward takes up the position of Matthew 
Arnold: the Bible must be retained in our schools both as 
literature and for its moral content. ‘I dream, like Matthew 
Arnold, that to the poor of England Isaiah may be a Demos- 
thenes, a Jerusalem, an Athens." And he illustrates ex- 
cellently how this may be done by making Isaiah and Amos 
the centre of a course on the history of Israel. Our comment 
is that the lessons here sketched are indeed religious, but 
no more religious than Aeschylus and the story of the Persian 
invasion. The real difficulties are not faced. The Messianic 
idea finds no place in the course. and the Elijah story, which 
would naturally attract the child as a candle the moth, is 
^ not to be minutely entered into." 

Much more satisfactory, as a model of English literature 
teaching, is Dr. Hayward's treatment of " The Merchant of 
Venice," with most of which we agree. We doubt whether 
Venice is the best starting-point for a study of thc play, and 
the primary importance of the plot is not sufficiently empha- 
sized. We are only incidentally told at the end that, of 
course, some idea of the story will have been given to the 
class. A study of prosody is rightly insisted on, but we may 
demur to the obiter dictum that " ocean" must keep its 
modern pronunciation, at the cost of converting a perfect 
rhythm into " an uncouth line." To take Bassanio as the 
text for a sermon on the evils of betting is forcing the note. 
The correlation of literature and history is well treated, but 
to devote six pages to Shakespeare as an aid to history shows 
a want of proportion. Chapter ix. entitled ‘Songs as 
Knowledge-links," should have been, if it appeared at all, 
relegated to an appendix. A popular lecture on “ Songs" is 
quite out of place in a manual, and the treatment is un- 
systematic and scrappy. Songs include lyrics that have 
been set or might be set to music. Henry Lawes (misspelt 
"Laws") is mentioned as the setter of Milton’s “ May 
Morning," but his music of “Comus” is ignored. Sir 
Francis Doyle and his " The Birkenhead” we know, but who 
is Sir Henry Yule? No German ever sang " Der Wacht am 
Rhein." (Can the writer who talks of the first stanzas of 
" Endymion " on Beauty have read the poem ?) 

Section IX. of the chapter on " The Language Arts" runs 
amuck at English grammar teaching. “In the primary 
school there is, einphatically, no reason for dealing minutely 
with English grammar; in fact, it should be taught only 
incidentally when required to elucidate the meaning of a 
sentence in the reading lesson." This is the swing of the 
pendulum with a vengeance. We are old-fashioned enough 
to hold that it is even more needed in the primary than in the 
secondary school, both as an essential foundation for those 
pupils who will proceed to the secondary school and as an 
elementary lesson in logic more effective than those adum- 
brated in a subsequent chapter. We have no space to 
discuss them, but many of the objections taken to the 
received grammatical nomenclature (objective case, verbs 
agreeing with subject) seem to us captious. 

The section on " Reading Methods” is practical and un- 
dogmatic. On the whole, the Nellie Dale method is pre- 
ferred, and an early beginning is defended against Prof. 
Dewey's attack. The phonetic method is too summarily 
dismissed, and the subsequent section on “ Phonetics ” needs 
revision to bring it into agreement with the Oxford Dictionary. 

The chapters on " Drawing” and on “ Manual Training " 
are of special interest. Throughout the keynote of character- 
forming is well kept. 
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We have freely expressed our disagreements, and generally 
we dissent from the Socratic fallacy in its latest form (see 
page 207) that virtue can be taught; but all teachers, 
whether they agree or not, will find the book instructive and 
stimulating. ° 


Chapters on Spanish Literature. By JAMES FITZMAURICE- 
KELLY, Fellow of the British Academy. (7s. 6d. net. 
Constable.) 

Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly's “ Chapters” will be welcomed not 
least by those who knew them as a course of lectures. Six of 
them bear the hall-mark of Amcrican approval. having been 
delivered, on the invitation of the Trustees of the Hispanic 
Society of Aimcrica, in the principal Universities and colleges 
of the United States during the autumn and winter of 1907. 
The whole series of ten lectures was given in the spring of 1908 
at University College, London. 

After such public tests there is small scope for the critical. 
The only adverse remark we have to make applies rather to 
printer than to author. A larger type would have been more 
consistent with the dignity of the book, the typography of 
which is otherwise astonishingly correct, in view of the 
enormous number of foreign names and quotations it 
contains. 

It remains for us to indicate the contents and nature of the 
book to those who had not the privilege of hearing Mr. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly’s lectures. Their range is from the “Cid” to 
the modern Spanish novelists, and six of them are what we 
may call essays of combined biography and criticism. These 
correspond mainly with the lectures given in America, and the 
subjects dealt with are as follows. 

The first chapter is devoted to the Cid and the " Poema del 
Cid," the earliest and most important existing epic on Spain's 
national practical hero. In the critical portion Mr. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly deals with the relation of the " Poema" to the " Chan- 
son de Roland," which he shows to have influenced it, and its 
more intricate relation to Alfonso the Learned's “ Crónica 
general" In the second chapter we are concerned with 
"the Spanish Chaucer," Juan Ruiz, Archpriest of Hita, and 
his poetical work, the title of which is now established as the 
" Libro de buen amor." After an interval of two chapters we 
have four devoted to the best known names in Spanish 
literature: " The Life of Cervantes," " The Works of Cer- 
vantes ” (including, of course, Spain's other national hero 
the idealistic Don Quixote), " Lope de Vega,” and “ Calderón." 
It is scarcely necessary further to discuss the work of the 
greatest living Cervantist in his special field. We need only 
say that in all these chapters we receive new truths for ancient 
fictions, and in the case of the two dramatists their relative 
merits and positions are authoritatively fixed—Calderon as 
the founder of a school of dramatists and not of the national 
theatre in Spain, and Lope de Vega as founder of the national 
theatre and not of a school of dramatists. 

Of the four remaining chapters three deal with more ex- 
tensive subjects. '' The Literary Court of Juan II." includes 
a brief survey of four of José Amador de los Ríos's two 
hundred and fifteen poets of superlative distinction who 
flourished in this courtly school: Enrique de Villena, 
wrongly known as the Marqués de Villena; Pérez de 
Guzmán, and his nephew, the Marqués de Santillana, and Juan 
de Mena. “The Dramatic School of Calderón ” carries on 
the story of the Spanish drama till its death (foredoomed by 
its founder and Philip IV), which synchronized with the 
decease of Bancés Candamo in 1704.  " Modern Spanish 
Novelists" is the only section where we reach contemporary 
and debatable ground. The renaissance of fiction represents, 
in Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s opinion, the most interesting de- 
velopment in Spanish literature during the last century. A 
mere list of the names discussed bv such an authority will 
interest those who read modern Spanish novels—necessarily 
in the originals. Fernán Caballero, Pereda, Valera, and, as 
lesser lights, Trueba and Alarcón, belong to literary history. 
Among the contemporaries, Pérez Galdós, Palacio Valdés, 
Emilia Pardo Bazán—" perhaps the most gifted authoress 
now before the public "—and Blasco Ibanez are discussed at 


length, while Martinez Ruiz. Pio Baroja, and Valle-Inclán are 
dismissed with honourable mentions. There remains one 
chapter—on the Romancero, the “Iliad without a Homer." 
Its value may be judged from the fact that we know nowhere 
else to turn to for a trustworthy treatment of the Spanish 
Romances than the same author's “History of Spanish 
Literature." The discussion takes Lockharts “ Spanish 
Ballads" as a basis, and the illustrations provided froin this 
source and supplemented from Gibson make the chapter not 
too formidable for the " general reader." 

We need hardly assure the reader that there is no trace of 
pedantry in these bijou studies of concentrated research. 
Mr. Fitzmaurice- kelly. has many times proved, and never 
more than here, that scholarship and, pleasure are not mutually 
exclusive. Of our author's faculty of literary illustration and 
power of destructive criticism it is also unnecessary to speak ; 
while the following extract on Lope de Vega is one of the 
many purple patches of appreciative criticisin : 

But the end was at hand. On August 23, 1635, Lope wrote his last 
two poems, fell ill, and on August 27 his soul was required of him. 

* The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his contine." 

Headed by the Duke of Sesa, the vast funeral procession turned aside, 
su as to pass before the Convent of the Barefooted Trinitarians, where 
Lope's gifted daughter Marcela had taken the vows in 1621. From 
the cloister window the nun watched the multitude on its way to the 
Church of St. Sebastian in the Calle de Atocha ; there, to the mournful 
music of the Dies irae, Lope was interred beneath the high altar. His 
eloquent lips were silent ; his untiring hand and his unquiet heart were 
still; his passionate pilgrimage was over. It might have been thought 
that all that was mortal of him was at peace for ever, and that the final 
resting-place of one so famous could not be forgotten. Kut, as if to 
show that all is vanity, it was otherwise decreed by the mocking fates. 
Early in the nineteenth century it became necessary to remove Lope's 
coftin from the vault in which it lay, and no care was taken to ensure 
its subsequent identification. Hence he, whose renown once filled the 
world, now sleeps unrecognized amid the humble and the obscure. 


Impressions of American Education in 1908. 
SARA A. BURSTALL. (+s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Miss Burstall is better equipped for her task than most of 
the Mosely trippers who are flooding the press with their 
impressions de voyage. She visited the States as a Gilchrist 
scholar in 1893, and in the winter of 1907-8 took a term off 
to make a second tour of inspection. She has, moreover, 
proved by her “English High Schools for Girls" that she 
possesses uncommon powers of observation and can present 
in a clear and logical form what she has seen and heard. 

In the present volume there is no attempt to cover the 
whole field. Rural education is expressly excluded, and atten- 
tion is concentrated, first, on the relation of schools and 
colleges, and, next, on the technical education of girls and 
women. There is one omission that we cannot but regret. 
Of the lack of religious teaching, and the heavy handicap on 
American schools that this involves, we hear a great deal; 
but of moral instruction as a substitute there is not a word. 
Dr. Murray Butler is quoted again and again, and his author- 
ity none will dispute; but Dr. Adler is no less an authority, 
and the views that he expressed at the Moral Congress are 
no less worthy of consideration. In the same way, the asser- 
tion that woinen's suffrage in the States is a dead or dying 
cause is too positive and unqualified. 

Miss Burstall's first impression is one that is shared by 
all visitors, but it cannot be too often recorded. America 
believes in education, and England is only beginning to believe 
in it. One outward sign of this is that, in spite of low salaries 
and uncertainty of tenure, the American teacher enjovs the 
social status that an officer of the Army or Navy does in 
England. The second impression is the difference of aim 
that governs the teaching in American and English schools. 
Our aim is knowledge; their aim is power. The Americar 
boy when he leaves school has learnt how to use a 
text-book and how to use a library. In knowledge Miss 
Burstall judges that the American pupil of eighteen is dis 
tinctly inferior to the Sixth or Upper Fifth English pupil, but 
common charge of superficiality she will not allow.. He may 
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be shaky in his facts, but he has learnt to think and to express 
himself. We confess that we find it hard to reconcile this 
favourable estimate with the judgment elsewhere expressed, 
that, in the English “ recitations " that she heard, the American 
pupil was not superior in fluency or power of expression to 
his English congener. Yet English is predominant in the 
curriculum both of school and college, and has an hour a day 
allotted to it throughout the school course. 

_ A third feature that impressed Miss Burstall, and must 
Impress us all, is the automatic discipline of the American 
school. There are no prizes and virtually no punishments, 
no inonitorial system, no compulsion, and yet each school 
that Miss Burstall visited seemed to work like a machine, 
without a hitch or any friction. The explanation is found, 
first, in the spirit of the nation, and, secondly, in the person- 
ality of the teacher. The American parent, rich or poor, 
means his children to be educated, and the teacher who 
cannot keep order goes. 

The last and deepest impression is also the trucst, that of 
the real boy and girl, and what school does for them, the 
casual visitor, however keen-eyed, can know little or nothing. 

What one felt going round, sitting in class listening to recitatiors, 
watching the young people in hall and corridor, was that they were 
very different from our boys and girls. They did not answer to the 
same appeal, whether of humour or sentiment. Their machinery works 
differently. Pleasant, polite, seif-confident girls; diffident. intellectual, 
half-attentive boys; they were always reserved and apart, dwelling 
each in his or her own world, islands of personality. 


. We have only space to enumerate the topics that have 
interested us most. First, as affording a clue to one of our 
most pressing questions, is “accrediting,” or the plan of 
finding a common denominator for the various University 
entrance examinations. If this can be effected in a Federal 
Government with no central Board of Education, it should 
surely be possible in England.  Private-school masters in 
England are crying out that the subsidization of secondary 
schools spells ruin for them, but they may pluck up courage 
from what is happening in America. By the last returns 
there are 182.000 pupils in private against 741,000 in public 
secondary schools—or, roughly, one in four. Further, while 
high schools are free, the fees in private schools range from 
£40 to £50 for day scholars, and from £130 to £200 and over 
for boarders. 

In conclusion, we may glean a few varia of interest. 
School Boards, as a rule, are ad hoc; women are eligible, 
but rarely elected. The professional woman, doctor or school- 
ma'am, does not complete her education before twenty-five. 

Master" and “ mistress," in the scholastic sense, are un- 
known words in the States. Officials (the School Super- 
intendents) are supreme and teachers are cogs in the machine. 
At Harvard no poor man need stay away because of his 
poverty ; he can be fed (no meat, fish, or eggs) for 3 dollars 
a week. The average expenditure of a student at Columbia 
University is £140. In the Universities of the Western 
States there are 77,000 women and 69,000 men. The reaction 
against co-education is in the colleges, not in the schools. 
In fea without the Universities all that is spiritual would 
perish. 


(1) The Acneid of Virgil. Translated into English by 

J. W. Mackait. Second Edition. (5s. net. Macinillan.) 

(2) Virgil. Translated by JoHN JACKSON. (3s. 6d. net. 

" Clarendon Press.) 

There is something grotesque in the idea of a prose 
translation of a poet. The language of poetry is language in 
fusion ; that of prose is language fused and crystallized ; and 
the attempt to copy the one material in the other must always 
count on failure to convey what is, after all, one of the most 
essential things in poetry—its poetical quality." So wrote 
Mr. Mackail just four-and-twenty years ago in the preface to 
his first edition. This is not reprinted, and the preface to the 
second edition justifies the translation as a condensed and 
continuous commentary upon a difficult author and as fulfil- 
ling a now recognized need that the poem should be read and 
studied as a whole. It may seem ungenerous to quote an 


author in depreciation of his own work, yet a perusal of these 
two scholarly translations has confirmed our conviction that 
a prose Virgil is no longer V rzil. “You seize the flower, its 
bloom is shed" ; and, if we wished to bring home to a modern- 
side boy the supreme merits of the “ Aencid," we would put 
into his hands Dryden's rhetorical paraphrase or Conington's 
"false gallop" rather than Mackail's faithful prose version. 
And if Mr. Mackail, who is not only the author of the best 
short history of Latin literature, but Professor of Poetry, fails,. 
who can hope to succeed ? 

The rival translations, which reach us simultaneously, pro- 
voke comparison, and, that our readers may judge for them- 
selves of their comparative merits, we will give, in parallel 


columns, the respective versions of lines that are familiar to 


every reader of Virgil. 
MACKAIL. 


(1) Such work was it to found 
the Roman people. 

(2) Here too is the meed of 
honour, here are tears over fortune, 
and mortal estate touches the soul. 


(3) At least if before thy flight 
a child of thine had been clasped 
in my arms, if a tiny Aeneas were 
playing in my halls, whose face 
might yet image thee. I would not 
think myself ensnared and deserted 
utterly. 

(4) Alone thou knowest 
moods and tender fits. 


his 


(5) But the bitter pain of a great 
love trampled and the knowledge 
of what a woman can do in mad- 
ness drew the Teucrians’ hearts to 


JACKSON. 


So vast was the struggle to found 
the Roman state. 

Even here virtue hath her re- 
wards and mortality her tears ; even : 
here the woes of man touch the 
heart of men. 

At least if some child had been 
granted me by thee ere thy 
departure, if some baby Aeneas. 
were playing in my halls, whose 
face in despite of all might image 
thee, then would I seem not utterly 
undone and desolate.. 

Alone thow knowest the mood 
and hour when he would soften to- 
access. 

But the bitter pang of a great 
love outraged and the knowledge of 
what a woman's frenzy may achieve 
led their Teucrian hearts through 


paths of dismal augury. 


We will venture one or two comments. In (1) “ Such toil 
it cost to found the race of Rome " is closer than either, and 
verse to boot. We cannot but recall F. W. Myers’s rendering. 
of (2) : 


gloomy guesses. 


Tears call for tears and honour honour brings, 
And human hearts are touched by human things. 


In (3) we prefer the older version; “by thee" suggests an: 
affiliation order, and tamen is unduly emphasized. In capta 
both versions go astray; it must bear the same sense as in 
the fourth previous line. In (5) both versions seem to us too: 
servilely literal. We offer with much trepidation, an alterna- 
tive: “The thought of passionate love thus cruelly betrayed,. 
the knowledge of what a woman in her frenzy can do, filled 
their souls with sad presage.” Surely, too, both translators arc 
wrong in rendering venatu invigilant pucri, " spend their 
nights in hunting." 

Had we space to give longer extracts, we think our readers. 
would be confirmed in tbe judgment, to which, if we mistake 
not, these parallels have led them, that the palm must be 
awarded to Mr. Mackail. But, if we compare the two with 
previous prose versions—the Bohn, Longsdale and Lee, or 
even Conington—we can fairly say “Et vitula tu dignus et 
hic." It is, too, only fair to note that Mr. Jackson gives us. 
the whole of Virgil at a lower price. 


Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by JAMES HASTINGS. 
(20s. net. T. & T. Clark.) 

This is an original and independent work, and the only con- 
nexion with the great Hastings Dictionary in five volumes is 
that the index of the larger work has been taken as a basis. 
It contains, in rough figures, a thousand double-column pages 
and a million and a half words. By skilful compression, cross 
references, and avoidance of overlapping, space has been 
found for what may be well called treatises on great subjects. 
Thus “Israel” has twenty-four and " Jesus Christ " twenty- 
three pares. The standpoint taken by the Editor is to ex- 
press "the average scholarship of the day." Among the 
distinguished list of contributors will be found ministers and 
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professors of all the Churches and theologians of every grade 
of orthodoxy. 

It is curious and instructive to note how what we may call 
the Left Centre of Theology has changed in the half century 
since Smith's " Dictionary of the Bible" was published. We 
turn to the article " Adam." In " Smith " the Garden of Eden 
is " an actual locality." The two trees in the garden cannot be 
botanically identified, but Whately's surmise that " the tree of 
Life" possessed medicinal virtues which produced longevity 
is quoted with approval. The narrative of the creation of 
Eve was probably revealed to Adam in his deep sleep. In 
" Hastings" the probable Assyrian derivation of '" Adam "— 
"made" is given, and the two accounts in Genesis are 
characterized respectively as " the result of philosophical and 
theological reflection of alate date " and " naive and primitive 
legendary tradition." 

Conservatism, on the other hand, is represented by the 
articles on Elijah and Elisha, where all the miracles from the 
swimming of the axe to the chariot of fire are accepted 
without question, though in the article " Miracles" there is a 
note of reservation. The writer of " Miracles” allows us to 
hesitate about accepting the cures wrought by Peter's shadow or 
Paul'saprons, but adds that we should be very cautious in apply- 
ing the test of fitness. There is no reference to Lourdes and 
post-apostolic miracles. A similar position is taken in the 
article on “ Demoniacal Possession." That this was generally a 
pathological affection is freely allowed, but psychical research 
is called in aid as showing that there is " a large spiritual 
population of the world." 

It is when we pass from matters of faith to matters of 
history that the greatest advance is apparent. ‘ Assyria and 
Babylonia," for instance, occupies ten pages ; full lists of the 
kings are given, corrected in an appendix in accordance with 
the latest discoveries; and the same space is allotted to 
“ English Versions," an admirable article by Dr. Kenyon, of 
the British Museum, in which Abbot Gasquet's heresy as to 
Wyclif's Bible is fully discussed. 

We refer to these merely as typical instances, and where 
the general standard of scholarship is so high it would 
be invidious to select writers or articles for praise. There 
may be some sufficient reason for engaging an entirely new 
staff, but it seems a waste of energy not to have employed the 
contributors to the larger Dictionary to abridge and bring up 
to date their respective articles. 


The Revolt in Hindustan, 1857-59. By Sir EVELYN Woop, 
F.M., V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. (6s. Methuen.) 

The substance of this volume appeared as articles in the 
Times in October, 1907, and the matter has now been somewhat 
amplified and to some extent rewritten. Sir Evelyn himself had 
experience of the Mutiny as a Lieutenant under Sir Hugh 
Rose (Lord Strathnairn) in Central India, taking a prominent 
part in the hot pursuit of Tantia Topi and the Rao Sahib, and 
gaining the V.C. at the battle of Sindwaha (though he omits to 
say so, while carefully commemorating everybody else). For 
the narrative of events elsewhere, he has to rely upon previous 
records, eked out by particulars derived from informants with 
special knowledge; and itis these fresh particulars, together 
with strong common sense and military judgment, that con- 
stitute the main value of the work. It is a very difficult task, 
and especially difficult in narrow compass, to write the history 
of a movement that was so much a matter of little-connected 
episodes. Nor has Sir Evelyn the literary qualities fitting 
him for rivalry with preceding chroniclers of the time. The 
probably contributory causes of the Mutiny are reviewed. 
‘The Times, in an article appended to the volume, summarizes 
their effects thus: “ Our temptation is not to govern unjustly 
or contrary to the best interests of the Natives, but to be 
somewhat obtuse as to the strength of their prejudices, which 
we brush aside; and therefore to exercise less patience than 
we should in persuading them of the need of necessary re- 
forms.” The summary is scarcely complete; but it is more 
important to note that our contemporary believes its summary 
statement “to be as true of India and Egypt to-day as it was 
fifty years ago of India." If that is so—and it would require 


a hardened official boldness to deny it—then, as the Indians 
have no chance now to make another Mutiny. why should we 
be surprised if thev make trouble in another form? And 
why persist in such fatal obtuseness? However, we are 
tolerably sure that if Sir Evelyn could have been in command 
of the stations where the Mutiny successively broke out, the 
whole thing would have beef a fiasco. Next to official ob- 
tuseness in civil departments, the blame must lie heavily 
upon the crass incompetence of officers in high command at 
the points where the first insurrectionary stress was applied. 
With one's eye on the map, one may follow with much profit 
the narrative of Sir Evelyn, though he is very apt to drop the 
main lines of the story in order to give round details of some 
isolated feat that probably gains the V.C. Indeed the charm 
of the book is in the details. We note with special pleasure 
that, while Sir Evelyn is generously appreciative of Nicholson, 
he is not misled by the popular gush that attributes to that 
dashing and imperious soldier the chief part in the taking of 
Delhi. Clearly and emphatically, he gives that credit to the 
heroic Colonel Baird Smith, the Chief Engineer; and he is 
indisputably right. It is superfluous to say that the volume 
thrills with interest on every page. There are eight illustra- 
tions and five maps. 


A Star of the Salons. By CAMILLA JEBB. 
(10s. 6d. net. Methuen & Co.) 

Julie-Jeanne- Eléonore Lespinasse lived from the year 1732 
to 1776. From 1754 onward her life was spent alinost entirely 
at Paris — for the first ten years in the hoine of Mme. du 
Deffand, for the remaining twelve in apartments of her own. 
Just half her life was thus passed in the atmosphere of the 
Parisian Salon, and almost as soon as she entered on the life 
she shone in it. In such circles, when life seemed then to 
wear its most brilliant and free aspect, Julie de Lespinasse— 
depending, as this book clearly shows, entirely upon her 
personal merits and the fair start given her by Mme. du 
Deffand—won for herself a place amongst the most dis- 
tinguished. She counted amongst her friends some of the 
most advanced thinkers and reformers of theday. No one can 
read these three hundred odd pages without taking the impres- 
sion of her unique personality, and the dignity nowhere more 
clearly revcaled than at the tragic time, for her, of Guibert's 
marriage. Her brilliance and personal attractiveness, though 
shown explicitly here and there in the book, are perhaps 
naturally revealed chiefly in their indirect effects. In brief 
extracts from the letters they are felt to the full. 

" A Star of the Salons" is written in sympathy with its 
subject. and shows the results of wide reading in the letters 
and literature of the period and of living interest. It is light 
reading, though the writer calls it ‘no novel, but a record of 
hard facts." 

But it is light reading that pleases, does not tire. It 
succeeds in giving a lively picture of the doings of the societv 
Julie de Lespinasse moved amongst, and suggests conditions 
at work outside that circle. It is only when considering the 
variety of the material available, and the singular fascination 
which the writer (we feel sincerely) professes in the heroine, 
that the story is disappointing, not because of unsympathetic 
or ignorant, but of too vague and formal, treatment. Had 
Mlle. Lespinasse been of less strongly marked an individual- 
ity, the interest of her life and character would almost have 
been swamped by the number of other personages whose 
fortunes and characters are outlined—Mlle. Aissé, Mme. de 
Tencin, Mlle. Clairon. None of these is lacking in interest, but 
they loom out of proportion on the canvas. Again, intensity 
is lost by the writer's habit of comparison with, and refer- 
ence to, topics of to-day — from " Stalky & Co." to modern 
conventions as to friendship of the sexes. 

The book enlists the readers’ sympathies and incites them 
to turn to the letters of Julie and her friends. Such extracts 
as are given from these are full of interest. There are twenty 
illustrations—mostly portraits of interesting characters in the 
book, including one of Julie de Lespinasse herself and a 
charming one of D'Alembert, among the most faithful of her 
friends. 
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Peace and Happiness. By Lord AVEBURY. (6s. Macmillan.) 

** Crispi iucunda senectus." Juvenal’s happy phrase exactly hits off 
our impression of Lord Avebury's latest volume. Lord Avebury has 
seen his fifteenth lustrum ; but his pen flows as pleasantly and easily 
as ever. * Of ** The Pleasures of Life” nearly a quarter of a million 
copies have been sold. Fortunate senex ! The book might have as 
its second title **Quotational Philosophy" or ‘*The Anaiomy of 
Geniality." We turn to the chapter on Education, and find the 
wholesome, but somewhat trite, doctrine of more science and less 
classics enforced by quotations from Bishop Creighton and Mr. 
Edward Lyttelton. Allis mellow and subdued. The story of Keate 
—‘* Blessed are the pure in heart ; be pure in heart, boys, or I'll flog 
you "—Aappears as ** A great schoolmaster is said to have threatened 
his pupils that if they did not love one another he would flog them." 
To note a very venial fault, Lord Avebury is weak in his French and 
German genders. Devoir is feminine, apparence and lot are made 
masculine, and Berg neuter. 


A Primer of Ethics. By E. E. CONSTANCE JONES. (1s. Murray.) 

A clear and unpretentious introduction to the science of conduct. 
Miss Jones follows pretty closely in the lines of Sidgwick's two standard 
works. The space given to Aristotle is somewhat excessive, and 
something more might be said of Platonic ethics. Appended are a 
useful ethical vocabulary and a questionary, mostly taken from the 
examination papers of the Moral Sciences Tripos. 


Introduction to American Literature. By WENRY S. PANCOAST. 
(4s. 6d. G. Bell.) 

For English readers this introduction labours under the great dis- 
advantage of giving no extracts. The present reviewer, though he may 
claim more than a bowing acquaintance with American literature, feels 
himself incompetent to check half the judgments here pronounced. As 
atest, we may take Mr. Pancoast's treatment of Poe, as the accident of 
his centenary has made him for the moment familiar even to the news- 
paper reader. It strikes us as unsympathetic.  ** From whatever 
cause, Poe's life and character, when placed beside that of Long- 
fellow or of Lowell, stand out in sharp and tragic contrast. Poe is 
peculiarly representative of that unfortunate class of men of genius, 
which in England includes Marlowe, Burns, and Byron; men whose 
just balance was destroyed, and whose lives were wrecked at last by 
the association, with their great gifts, of ungoverned emotions, weak- 
ness of will, and a morbid outlook on the world.” The slip in Eng- 
lish of the first sentence is exceptional and hardly worth noticing, 
but what shall we say to the comparison? What has Poe in common 
with Burns, except that both men drank at times to excess—a weak- 
ness that in both cases has been grossly exaggerated? ‘* A morbid 
outlook on the wcrld !" If ever a poet had the sanity of true genius, 
it was Burns. And the last word of the critic is, not the originality of 
Poe's genius, but ‘‘ the painful inadequacy of the man himself.” 


The Secrets of our National Literature ; Chapters in the History of the 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Writings of our Countrymen. 
By W. P. COURTNEY. (7s. 6d. Constable.) 

‘ The present volume is the first attempt made in any country to 
describe the history surrounding the chief works which have been 
published in its language without an author's name or with some 
disguise.” May we hope, without being discourteous to Mr. Courtney 
or ungrateful of his efforts, that, besides being the first attempt, it will 
also be the last, notwithstanding the many tracts which, he tells us, 
remain unexplored? The theme may be full of interest to the biblio- 
grapher, but it is wearisome reading for the public. Yet a great debt 
of gratitude is due to Mr. Courtney for the infinite pains he must have 
taken, for the book is obviously the fruit of much toil and deep re- 
search. — Gratitude, also mixed with a few grains of pity, may 
be accorded to Miss Olive Crompton, who helped to compile 
the index. The style of the book certainly at times helps the reader 
over much rough ground: it has a terseness and vigour which ‘‘ tone 
up " the subject to a certain pitch of interest, though certain blunder- 
ing metaphors and similes that have not gone home call forth an 
occasional smile. The chief criticism on the book, as a whole, is that 
Mr. Courtney's implied connotation of literature is far too wide. 
Apparently every pamphlet, religious and political, and every obscure 

m or e a novel, rank as ‘‘ literature.” The author's 
investigations of the surroundings of literary people are very interest- 
ing, and he gives us many enlightening details about the publications 
of Pope, Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, Seton Merriman, and other 
well known figures. But all this matter is as so many grains of gold in 

a mound of dust. As a reference book for cranks and bibliographers 

—and perhaps, after all, it is for these that the book is primarily in- 

tended —there is no fault to be found with it. The classifications are 

sound and the information clear and abundant. 


Matriculation Directory. No. §1, January, 1909. With Articles on 
Text-Books. (1s. net. University Correspondence College.) 

In addition to what is announced on the title-page, this useful 

directory gives all the papers set at the last London Matriculation 
answers worked out in full. These, as far as we have checked 

them, are very well done, though the translation from the French is 


faulty. There is one distinct blunder (''counterpart" for ‘‘ oppo- 
site"), and *'*casting a kind of virile reflection” is, to say the least, 
inelegant. 


Chatterton. By ALFRED DE VIGNY. Edited by E. LAuvRiERE. 
(3s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

To say that ‘* Chatterton” bears the same relation to this volume 
that Bottom's play does to ** Midsummer Night's Dream” would be 
an exaggeration. To speak by the card, it occupies 60 out of 225 
pages ; but there can be no question that the principal interest lies in 
the admirable study that M. i.auvriére has given us of de Vigny— his 
works, his character, and his genius. When, indeed, he pronounces 
that Cinq-Mars **ne le céde un rien, ni pour l'art ni pour la véracité 
méme aux prétendus chefs-d'ceuvre du pére du genre, Walter Scott," 
we recognize how the patriotic bias can distort the clearest vision ; 
but this is the one false note, and, in separating the wheat from the 
tares in de Vigny's prose and poetry, we have a sure and sober guide. 
It is difficult at the present day to understand the furore that '*« hat- 
terton" created when it was produced. Kitty Bell is a genuine 
woman, but her husband, the Lord Mayor, the walking lords—in fact, 
all of the minor characters are grotesque puppets. 


** Bell’s Miniature Series of Great Writers." — Goldsmith. 
By E. S. LANG BUCKLAND, (Is. net.) 

This is an appreciation in the narrower sense of the word, a panegyric 
of Goldsmith, the man and the author, with no attempt at criticism. 
Here is a specimen: ** '* The Traveller’ attains the heights and depths 
of the Divine communion that unites poetry with prayer. The 
speeding pen, the quivering lips, the moving mind, a beating heart, 
are slight contrasted with this prayerful yearning of the unseen and 
spiritual. Poetry is the unutterable, yet sweetly and strangely uttered 
voicing of the soul ineffable.” 


Wee Tim’'rous Beasties. By D. ENGLISH. Third Edition. 
(Ss. net. Cassell.) 

This collection of nine studies of animal life and character is most 
beautifully illustrated by some hundred and fifty of the author's own 
photographs. He writes of the daily, or nightly, doings of mice, rats, 
bats, sparrows, newts, hedgehogs, &c., in a simple but interesting 
narrative style, which tempts the reader onward. He pictures the 
pleasures, perplexities, and tragedies of these little lives in graphic 
fashion. It is an ideal gift-book for a thoughtful boy or girl. 


The Edinburgh School Atlas. (1s., with Index. W.& A. K. Johnston.) 

This atlas, with thirty-two plates (10in. by 74 in.), is entirely new, 
and the index (with latitudes and longitudes) contains six thousand 
names. It is a wonderful shilling’s worth. The maps are not over- 
crowded with names, but the darker brown indicating land above 
3,000 feet is not quite satisfactory, making, for instance, Switzerland 
in the map of Europe appear a blur. A good feature is the inset 
maps of England for comparison of scale. Why do not the maps of 
Eastern and Western Australia face each other, so as to appear asa 
whole ? 


“The * A. L.' Bright Story Readers." — Tom Brown's Schooldays. 
Prepared by C. R. Cowen. (4d. E. J. Arnold.) 
We are glad to see the best of school novels brought within the 
range of elementary scholars. The cream of it, froin this point of 
view, has been skimmed by Mr. Cowen. 


Rambles in Bookland. An English Reading Book for Junior Forms. 
Edited by C. E. BvLEs. (1s. 3d. E. Arnold.) . 

There is plenty of variety—prose interspersed with poetry, tales 
from Shakespeare, next a chapter from Harrison Ainsworth. We 
could have done with less of Longfellow and had preferred a page of 
Isaac Walton to Leigh Hunt’s carping criticism. The translator of 
Plutarch's ** Lives” should have known the story of Midas’s ears 
(page 126). , 


SCIENCE, &c. 


Magnetism and Electricity, By S. S. RICHARDSON. 
(Ss. net. Blackie.) 

The author states that his book is suited to the requirements of can- 
didates in Stage IL. of the Board of Education Examination in Magneti-m 
and Electricity, and also to those preparing for the Intermediate Ex- 
amination in Science (Pass and Honours), and certainly, in most par- 
ticulars, it will fulhl its purpose. The reader is assumed to be 
familiar with the very elementary qualitative facts of the subject and 
to be possessed of a knowledge of the chief principles of mechanics. 
It is thus possible to treat the subject pretty thoroughly within the 
compass of a volume of moderate dimensions and to devote rather 
more attention to points of special difficulty than is commonly the 
case. For example, the magnetic conditions prevailing inside a per- 
manent magnet are dealt with much more satisfactorily than one 
usually finds in a book of this class, and the chapter on thermo- 
electricity is unusually clear. It is, doubtless, of set purpose that the 
author has excluded any description of such common practical applica- 
tions of principles which in themselves have been fully dealt with, as the 
telegraph, telephone, microphone, dynamo, motor, and electric lamps 
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-and furnaces; but we feel that in a book of this kind they should re- 
‘ceive at least some notice. The book may be received as a very 
trust worthy and efficient guide. 


A Text. book of Sound. By E. H. BARTON. 
(Pp. 687 ; 10s. net. Macmillan ) 

Relatively few text-books on sound exist, so that the issue of one 
"which attacks the subject from both theoretical and experimental 
'stand points is very welcome. Although the student who hopes to 
‘master the contents of this book must come provided with a good 
‘working knowledge of the calculus, yet there is much which may easily 
ibe comprehended by the non-mathematical reader, and there are 
numerous detailed descriptions of experiments which will be of use 
and interest both to teachers and students. About one hundred pages 
are devoted to musical instruments, consonance, and temperament, and 
this portion of the book will be of special interest to the physical 
stu lent of musical tastes. A large number of questions on the subject 
matter of each chapter are provided at the end of the volume in order 
that the student may test his progress. We recommend the bouk to all 
advanced students of physics. 


General Physics. By H. Crew. (12s. net. Macmillan.) 

This work is primarily intended for the use of American first-year 
students in physics in the North-Western University, and embraces 
an elementary treatment of all the fundamental principles of physics. 
The earlier chapters deal with kinematics, simple harmoni motion, 
‘general properties of matter, and wave motion. Then follow some 
twenty pages on sound and chapters on heat, magnetism, electro- 
‘statics, electric currents, light, and optical instruments. The treat- 
ment appears to be singularly clear and offers much more interesting 
reading than is commonly found in books o! this type. We note with 
pleasure the frequent references to the historical development of our 
-knowledge of physical principles, and an excellent feature consists in 
the trouble which the author has taken to show how these prin- 
-ciples are applied in modern machines and instruments. The illus- 
trations are numerous, clearly drawn, and show evidence that they are 
nt mere copies from other text-books. The wave-theory of light is 
-drawn upon much more freely than is usual in ele nentary treatises in 
the explanation of optical phenomena and instruments. Each sec- 
tion of the book ends with a set of problems and a short list of books 
-of reference. This is a feature which might with advantage be more 
frequently incorporated in our English text-books. The standard of 
the work is about that required for the Intermediate Examination in 
Science. : 


Microscopy. By E. J. Svitra, (12s. 6d. net. Murray.) 
The second title of this volume — viz., ** The Construction, Theory, 
„and Use of the Microscope "—fairly indicates its contents. It is in- 
tended to be of service to all who may have occasion to use the 
microscope for serious work and wish to employ it to the greatest 
possible advantage. Beginning with chapters on lenses, the simple and 
compound microscope are then considered, and every part of the in- 
strument, in turn, 1s treated fully and separately. A chapter is devoted 
to the important subject of different methods of illumination, including 
the use of polarized light, and this is succeeded by a section on the 
technique of the use of the microscope. Other subjects which receive 
attention are the binocular microscope, meisurement of the dimensions 
of microscopic objects, and a discussion of the points which should be 
k-pt in view when choosing a microscope for special branches of study. 
We note, on page 291, that the late Dr. Sorby's name is misspelt and 
that the comma between the words ** Roberts" and ** Austen ” should 
be replaced by a hyphen. The book is profusely illustrated and forms 
a compendium of the whole subject, which will be of the greatest 
service to all who are interested in the theory and intelligent use of 
the microscope. The student of pure science will ind much informa- 
tion in this book which he cannot obtain from the ordinary text-books 
on light. 


A Course of Practical Organic Chemistry. By T. S. PRICE and 
D. F. Twiss. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The scheme of work covers the requirements of students who are 
taking either the Board of Education examinations in organic chemistry 
or the examination for the B.Sc. degree. It is divided into three parts, 
which correspond to the three stages of the Board of Education exam- 
inat on. Each part contains full instructions for the prepar tion of the 
compounds named in the syllabus, together with the tests for the ident- 
ification of the substances when they have been prepared. Chapter vii. 
con-ists of a useful scheme for the identification of the simple organic 
substances named in the syllabus of S'age I. [n the third part (Stage 
III ) more difficult and special prepara'ions are described and chapters 
are included dealing with quantitative determinations of the elements 
in organic compounds and with methods for finding molecular weights. 
The last chapter consists of a scheme for the detection of any one of the 
organic compounds mentioned in Stages I., IL, and IHI. The book 
represents the accumulated experience of teachers accustomed to deal 
with the evening students of a technical school, whose time is neces- 
sarily very limited. It will be of great value to others similarly engaged. 
We recommend the book with confidence. 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SON 


THE NEW LATIN DELECTUS. By W. JENKYN 
Tuomas, M.A., and E. P. Doucuty, M.A. Illustrated. In 
Two Parts. I., 1s. 60.; 11., 28. Gd. Now Ready. 

This book is intended for the earlier reading of boys and girls in 

schools witb a leaving age of about sixteen. 

Lhe Contents inciuae: 
Stories of Ancient Rome. | Mythsof ‘he Lesser Divinities. 
The Góds. Myths of the Heroes. 
Myths of the Creation. Scenes from the Story of Troy. 
Myths of the Great Gods. | Scenes from the Story of 

Aeneas. 

The Athenaeum says: “Simplified Livy, Eutropius, and in verse 

Horace, Ovid, &c., are used ; and the whole seems admirably fitted 

to take the place of the Caesar usually given at this stage, which 

may well be postponed." 


MODERN HISTORY. Part III. of ** A Primer of 
General History.” By A. J. Evans, M.A. Just Published. 
Cloth, crown 8vo. Illustrated. $$ Gd. 

In the same Series: ANCIENT HISTORY. By W. H. 
SaL.THR, BA 2s Ga. MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 
by M. A. Huwarp, B.A. 9s. 64. 


HEROES OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY. 


Storie- of Oid Testament Characters told for Children. By 
Mrs. F. 5. Boas. Illustrated. 18s. 44. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL. Stories of Old Testament 
Characters told for Childien. By Mrs. F. S. Boas. 1s. 4d. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By C. L. THomson, formerly Examiner in English 
Literature and Occasional Inspector to the Central Welsh 
Board. Part IV. — Beaumont and Fietcher to 
Dryden. Now Ready. Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 64. 


The o her Parts now ready ave: 
Part I.—To Wycliffe and Langiand. Price 98g. 

' Part Il.—From Lang!and to Lyndsay. Price 28. 
Part I1l.—From Lyndsay to Bacon. Price 2s. 64. 


The aim of this work is to combive a simple history of English 
Literature with typical passages from that literature, long enough 
to be of independent interest, and chosen chiefly for their intrinsic 
beauty. Much attention bas been paid to the pictures, which are 
in many cases copies of drawings in contemporary manuscripts. 

Of this Series the School World says: ' A work worthy of the 
highest praise and widest circulation.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Latest Volume: From Crabbe to Beddoes. 


ls 4d. 
A full list of the CARMELITE CLASSICS will be sent, post 
free, witb all particulars of these dainty editions of Standard English 
Texts. Prices from 4d. each. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORIES. Latest Volume: 
The Hanoverian Period (1714-1815). By J. W. B. 
ApAMS, M.A., Head Master of the County School, Tenby. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Teachers who are too busy to spend much time in looking out 
suitable extracts will find these ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORIES 
very useful, as they give in a small space appropriate and striking 
passages from original sources and standard historians. 

Other Volumes now ready are: 

British and Old English Period (55 5.c.-1066 4.p.). 
By E. J. Bar: Ev. B.A. 28. 

Mediaevai Period (1c66-1487) By A. KiMrSTER, 
Mistress of Method at the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth; and G. Homr, M.A., History Mistress of 
St. Mary's College. 2s. 6d. 

Tudor Perlod (1487-1603). By N. L. Frazer, BA. 98$. 

Stuart Period (1603-1714). Hy J. W. B. ApAMS, M.A., 
Head Master of the County School, Tenby. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. ByC. 1.. 
Thom on, F.R.Hist.S. nc. 33r-A. D. 1066, 18. 64.; 10€6- 
1272, lw. 60. ; 1272-1485, 98.; 1485- 1603, 18. 64. ; 1603- 
1639, 18. 8d. ; 1689-1820, 98s. 6d. 


BOTANY RAMBLES: “Spring.” By ELLA 


Thomson. Fully !(llustrated. 10d. Part li., “Summer,” 
ls. Part 111., “Autumn,” ls. 


A HEURISTIC ARITHMETIC. By C. Gran- 
vi.LE, B.A., and C E Rick, M.A, West Heath School, 
Hampstead. Method Book. Part]. 2s. 6d. Ex- 
amples Book. Parl. 1s. 

This is a treatise on special method in the teaching of arithmetic. 
The authors have given a sympathetic study to the difficulties met 
with in the class-room, and by a careful analysis have endeavoured to 
present these difficulties ina natural order, Part I. provides for pupils 
up to the age of about eleven ; the Method Book for the teacher, 
and the Examples Book for the pupils in preparatory and elementary 
schools. 

The School Word says :—' This book has impressed us as a very 
noteworthy addition to the text-books on arithmetic. . . . We think 
the book is so rich in suggestiveness that we would earnestly re- 
commend the study of the * Method’ to every teacher.” 
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OOCASIONAL NOTES. 


*INCE last we wrote no progress has been made, or 
seems likely to be made, towards the establishment 
of a Teachers’ Registration Council. In answer to a 
question put by Sir Philip Magnus on 
March 9, Mr. Runciman answered: 
“There is no such general agreement 
as to the composition of the Council as is suggested in 
the hon. member’s question. I am, however, not with- 
out hope that if further time be allowed,” &c. 
Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis, at ille 
Labitur et labetut in omne volubilis aevum. 
Horace's rustic wanted the stream to subside, and would 
have sought to divert or dam it, but the rustic of White- 
hall welcomes and feeds the stream which keeps the 
official mill going. 


Mr. Runciman 
on Registration. 


E have, as long as it was possible, tried to find an 
excuse for Mr. Runciman's attitude toward 
Registration in the rerum novitas ; but his answers to 
further questions put by Sir Philip 

d Magnus on March 22 show that he is 
. no less determinately and outspokenly 

opposed to Registration than is Sir Robert Morant. 
Asked whether, seeing that the Board of Education in 
its Report acknowledges that some stimulus was given 
to the movement for training of women teachers by 
the Regulations of the extinct Registration Council, he 
would not take steps to accelerate the formation of the 
new Council and so renew this stimulus, Mr. Runciman 
traversed the premises on which the question was based. 
The reference in the Board's Report was to the old two- 
column Register. This, though probably illegal, may 
have had some effect on training. A one-column Regis- 
ter will have no such effect, and " some people whose 
opinion is entitled to respect " think that the true stimu- 
lus is to be found in the Board's Regulations for secon- 
dary schools. If this is the view of the President, it 
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would be more straightforward to say at once: “The Board 
has no intention of nominating a Registration Council or 
of reconstituting the Register. The Register now in 
abeyance is abolished, and fees, according to Mr. Birrell's 
undertaking, will be returned." Whether such an an- 
nouncement would be in conformity with the Act of 


1906 is another matter. 

CS the meeting of Dr. Gow's Committee on Registra- 
tion, on March 27, the Chairman reported a con- 
versation with Mr. Runciman, of which the following is 
a brief summary. Mr. Runciman was 
Or. Cow of opinion that, under the Act of 1907, 
no Registration Council could be recog- 
nized that was not comprehensive. He 
refused to refund the fees paid for registration on 
Column B on the ground that most of the money had 
been spent. He would be glad to pay over the balance 
of fees (about £3,000) “if any equitable scheme of 
distribution could be presented." He was unable even 
to think of giving a subsidy to any new Registration 
Council. Dr. Gow reported further that he had pointed 
out to Mr. Runciman that the balance of £3,000 obvi- 
ously belonged only to the secondary teachers registered 
on Column B, and that Mr. Birrell had twice given a 
pledge that all the fees paid for registration should be 
returned. He advised the Committee to recommend 
that all teachers registered on Column B should now 
apply for the return of their guineas. The Committee, 
however, declined to adopt this course, and ultimately 
resolved that " the Chairman, assisted by three members 
of the Committee, representing elementary, secondary, 
and technical education respectively, be requested to 
summon, under the chairmanship of some well known 
public man, a conference of representatives of associa- 
tions and other responsible bodies interested in elemen- 
tary, secondary, and technical education, for the purpose 
of determining the principles upon which a Teachers’ 

Registration Council should be constituted." 


Mr. Runciman. 


HE deputation to Mr. Runciman on the subject of 
women inspectors in schools advanced cogent rea- 

sons for the appointment of more women. Mr. Runci- 
man's reply was, practically, that the 
Board were quite aware of their short- 
comings in this respect, that they were 
trying to remedy the disproportion complained of, but 
that things could only move slowly. He said that the 
Board had been trying to redress the balance, and that 
there were now twenty-four women inspectors; but he 
did not say, and possibly his audience had not made the 
necessary computation, that there are in all some three 
hundred and thirty inspectors of education in the service of 
the Board. Twenty-four out of three hundred and thirty 
is not an impressive number. According to the list 
given in the current “Whitaker,” there are twenty-eight 
men Inspectors of secondary schools and two women. 
Since that list was compiled there have been one or two 
fresh appointments of women. But the greater number 
of the twenty-four of whom Mr. Runciman so proudly 
boasted are occupied on the elementary side. Here they 
must be compared to two hundred and fifty men inspec- 
tors and sub-inspectors. The proportion is ridiculously 
small, and we hope Mr. Runciman will, as rapidly as 
possible, make addition to the women inspectors. We 
understand that Miss Hastings, late Head Mistress ot 
the Wimbledon High School, has consented to act as 


Women 
Inspectors. 
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occasional inspector. Her services to the Board will be 


valuable. 


"pes deputation also pressed upon Mr. Runciman the 
fact that the terms of appointment differed as be- 
tween men and women, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Women appear to receive from £200 to 
M sr £400, except in the case of the chief 
woman inspector, who is awarded the 
munificent sum of £500. These sums are rather less 
than half the amount that is paid to men. Again, men 
are appointed practically for life. Be he efficient or non- 
efficient, it would appear that the salary of a man in- 
spector goes on increasing to the maximum, with a 
retiring pension. Security is the key-note of an ap- 
pointment fora man. In the case of a woman the ap- 
pointment is stated to be " temporary "—at the longest, we 
believe, it is for five years. With regard to salaries Mr. 
Runciman sheltered himself behind the Treasury and the 
practice of other Government departments. He asked 
whether the deputation expected the Board to embark upon 
a campaign on this point. Well, why not? Some one 
. must makea start. As a matter of fact, the Government 
departments are behind the London County Council in 
this respect. With regard to the length of appointment, 
there is much to be argued in favour of a probationary 
period, but what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. Mr. Runciman actually boasted that there were 
. three women Inspectors who devoted the whole of their 
time to girls’ secondary schools and pupil- teacher 
centres. Such a staff would be inadequate to inspect 
even the schools of the G.P.D.S.T. The deputation 
certainly gave Mr. Runciman and his staff something 
to think about. 


ME ASQUITH had only one crumb of immediate 
comfort to offer to the important deputation of 
Local Education Authorities that waited on him to urge 


a large increase in the share of educa- - 


EE can tional expenditure borne by the Imperial 
to Eduoation. Exchequer. He allowed that the time 


for the repayment of grants for building 
was far too short and promised immediate relief. He 
agreed also that the whole question of Imperial and 
local finance and their relations was one that the present 
Government was bound to tackle, and gave some glar- 
ing instances of the anomalies under the present system. 
But he uttered an emphatic word of warning: “ It was 
true that education was a national service, but it was 
locally administered, and it was a disservice to economy 
to throw a disproportionate share of the charge on the 
central Exchequer while the effective management 
rested with the representatives of the rate-payers." 
Lastly, he indulged in a home-thrust at the Opposition. 
For the increased education rate they had mainly to 
thank Mr. Balfour's Act of 1902, and the rejected Edu- 
cation Bills of the Government would have added from 
a million to a million and a half to the Parliamentary 
grant. 


HE N.U.T. deputation which waited on Mr. Runci- 
man at the end of February put in a striking form 
the proportion of qualified and unqualified elementary 


teachers. Of certificated teachers in 

The Board England and Wales there were, by the 
and Unqualified i dee | 

Teachers. latest available statistics, 89,260, or one 


for every sixty-seven scholars, and, as 


Mr. Allen Croft pointed out, the case is worse than these 
figures indicate, for the numerous head teachers who do 
not teach must be subtracted. These professional teachers 
are almost balanced by the amateurs—41,000 half-fledged 
and uncertificated, and 22,000 'prentice hands with no 
pretence of training Or experience. Mr. Runciman, in 
his reply, declined to sign the cheque for some millions 
that the N.U.T. had drawn on the Treasury. He further 
hinted that the present excessive output of the training 
colleges, though bad for teachers, was good for schools. 
All he could promise was that in the coming Code un- 
qualified teachers would find themselves at a discount. 


IB is an often repeated commonplace that the public 
take no interest in education. Certain aspects of 
education may, from time to time, be prominent in 
Parliament or the newspapers; but 
these aspects are, in reality, concerned 
only with the war between the sects or 
with the woes of the rate-payer. This indifference on 
the part of the nation to a matter of first-rate importance 
is partly the result of ignorance. This ignorance, again, 
is the result of the difficulty of getting information. One 
thing that would help to teach the nation the meaning of 
education and its importance would be a report from the 
Board of. Education setting forth what the Board was 
aiming at and how far, in the year under review, the aims 
had been carried out. The latest report of the Board is 
described by the Times as a “singularly jejune and un- 
inspiring document." The Board's annual report must 
deal largely in statistics and schedules; but there is no 
reason why it should not also include a review of the 
year, showing in what general condition the schools are, 
what progress has been effected, and what experi- 
ments have been initiated. Sir Robert Morant has 
shown, in his reports for the Special Inquiry Branch, un- 
doubted skill in marshalling facts and in analysing tend- 
encies. He certainly has the gift of a style of writing 
that arouses both interest and enthusiasm. He could 
write a report that would be read with eagerness and 
which would greatly stimulate public interest in edu- 


cation. 


“ A Jejune 
Document.” 


Tur Report of the Board ought to make clear the 
policy that is being carried out. Quoting again 
from the Times, we may say that the Report gives 
oe . 2 . 
« A Polioy of very little satisfaction. to those who 
Drift." complain that on many points of edu- 
cational administration the Board has no 
policy other than one of drift and hesitation." The Board 
of Education consists according to statute of three or 
four great officials who probably never meet. In practice, 
the Board consists of a body of expert inspectors who are 
in touch with schools and Local Authorities all over 
England. This body of inspectors, controlled by Sir 
Robert Morant and his chief lieutenants, constitute the 
real mind of the Board. The disturbing influence is, of 
course, the politician who for a year or two is given 
power to check or confuse or divert or accelerate the 
working out of the Board's policy. In charity to Sir 
Robert and his staff, we must assume that during recent 
years this outside disturbing influence has largely ac- 
counted for the policy of drift and hesitation. We are 
quite sure, in spite of the strictures of the Times, that 
the Board could have produced a stimulating and inte- 
resting document showing that there.has been „real pro: 
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gress during the year, both in primary and in secondary 
education ; and that the Board is alive to the needs of the 
time, and convinced of the importance of its administra- 
tive control over schools. It is true that not many people 
read reports, but that is as much the fault of the reports 
as of the public. Mr. Matthew Arnold’s reports were 
read even in the days of mid-Victorian apathy, and the 
number of readers now interested in education is now 
decupled. 


E are forced at the same time to acknowledge an 

additional reason why the “ mind of the Board " 
may appear to vacillate. It is this. In matters educa- 
tional there are no definite principles 
that are generally accepted by educa- 
tionists as indicating the lines on which 
progress should proceed. In no department of human 
activities is there such an entire lack of consensus 
of opinion. Neither the educational theorists, be they 
philosophers or scientists, nor the men of practice, 
actual teachers, nor the administrators, nor the parents, 
are agreed among themselves as to what is wanted 
or how the required end is to be attained. There 
is no very definite attempt being made to acquire 
statistics as a result of observation that would point the 
way to agreement on any matters. The parent too often 
does not know what education means. He sends his 
children to school without any definite idea as to what 
result may be looked for. The teacher is bound down 
by regulations and examinations, and has no time or 
opportunity to ask himself what is his real aim in teach- 
ing. The administrator is confronted by problems of 
finance and the need of reconciling opposing religious 
views, which obscure to him also the real aim of his 
work. The theorist is often unacquainted with the needs 
of life and the actualities of the problem. There is, then, 
some excuse if the Board of Education shows hesitation. 
Yet it 1s from the Board that the country has a right to 
look for guidance. 


Too many 
Cooks. 


Tan uncertainty as to the ends of education is appa- 
rent everywhere. The parent has to choose a 
school for his child at haphazard. Among the less well- 
: to-do classes the parent chooses the 
giros d nearest school, or the one where the 
fees best suit his purse. Supposing the 
parent to be a man with ideas as to what he wants, who 
asks the Head Master about his staff, whether there is 
any master who knows how to deal with a nervous boy 
of delicate health, and what the previous training of the 
masters has been; the Head Master replies : " Would you 
like to see a list of our successes, and then I will take 
you round the buildings? You will be interested in our 
museum, and the gymnasium is nearly finished." This 
is not a fancy picture. It is only in kindergarten and in 
the best girls' schools that any attempt is made to deal 
efhciently with the problem of education. In other 
schools old traditions are followed. Examinations are 
prepared for; games are provided. Do you doubt the 
success of the school, you are shown the list of honours. 
But you are not told how many boys failed, or why they 
failed. Whether the failure is the fault of the boy or the 
parent or of the school does not appear to arouse interest. 
Few parents ask for intelligent advice; but the few who 
do rarely obtain it. The science of education is neglected : 
training is omitted. The parent who has a choice of 
schools has only one guide. That is the personality of 
the Head Master. 


TE nation has travelled some way, and it is believed 

in the right direction, since Matthew Arnold's 
dictum that culture meant to know the best thought of 
i all times was generally accepted. As 
Mr. Cloudesley Brereton pointed out in 
a recent address at Surbiton to the 
Parents’ National Educational Union, there are three 
main groups of activities—the literary, the artistic, and 
the constructional. In recent times education has special- 
ized on the literary side, with the result that an educated 
man has come in common parlance to mean a man who 
can read and does read several languages. In schools 
the artistic and constructional sides have been neglected. 
It is arguable that culture may be gained from other 
sources than from books. Reading is the most universal, 
but by no means the sole, instrument of culture. For 
instance, there is the culture of the surgeon—qua sur- 
geon—apart from his literary training. There is the 
culture of the artist and there is the culture of the crafts- 
man. It is vain to inquire which culture is the highest or 
the best. Some can receive one and not the other. We 
are slowly recognizing the truth that has been obscured 
since the introduction of machinery, that literary culture 
is but one form, and that not the universal form or the 
form best suited to the present age. Education has been 
too specialized : it must broaden. 


Pen 
or Chisel. 


N article we print in another column draws, perhaps, 
4 a distinction that is too rigid between the two 
classes of inspectors: those who are caught young and 
trained by the Board and those who have 
been schoolmasters for a considerable 
period. It is true that members of the 
Head Masters' Conference are not likely to look upon in- 
spectorships as promotion. But there are head masters 
of schools where the emoluments are not princely, and 
who have won their spurs in education. There are, too, 
assistant masters of character and power who might 
prefer an inspectorship to a head mastership or a house 
mastership. A recent appointment at the Board shows 
the possibility of this alternative. Mr. F. B. Stead has 
been appointed a Staff Inspector, ranking (under the 
Chief Inspector, Mr. Fletcher) with Mr. Headlam, Dr. 
Scott, and Mr. Spencer—thus taking precedence over the 
other Inspectors. Mr. Stead took his degree in 1894, 
and may therefore be presumed to have had about four- 
teen years' experience as an assistant master, and to be 
about thirty-six years of age. If more inspectors were 
appointed in this way after considerable experience in 
teaching, the danger of office routine that the writer of 
the article refers to would be materially lessened. 
A QUESTION asked in Parliament the other day 
evoked a response that showed the great activity 
of the Building Committee of the London Education 
Authority. The question was designed 
to indicate that some schools in the 
metropolis were overcrowded. In 300 
school departments containing over 70,000 scholars, there 
was an excess of average attendance over accommoda- 
tion of 7,219 scholars. We suppose this temporary dif- 
ficulty has arisen owing to the necessity of closing 
unsuitable schools. In his reply to the questioner, Mr. 
Runciman stated that forty-one new Council schools, 
with accommodation for 30,599 scholars, are to be built, 
and sixteen departments are to be enlarged, affording 


Inspectors. ° 


School Places 
in London. 
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further space for 4,830 scholars. In addition, four new 
voluntary schools and five enlargements will give 2,338 
places, making in all 37,767 places. It is a large num- 
ber, and is, no doubt, necessitated by the growth in popu- 
lation and by the closing of condemned buildings. It 
shows, however, that the London Education Committee 
is waking up to its duty and beginning to enforce proper 
structural and sanitary conditions. 


qu good wishes of every teacher of language will go 
out to the deliberations of the Committee that is 
discussing the possibility of a uniform grammatical 
F terminology for the languages that are 
gri taught in schools. Prof. Sonnenschein, 
who is the Chairman, has had this sub- 
ject at heart for many years. The attempt he made 
some time ago by the issue of the “ Parallel Grammar 
Series" enjoyed a partial success only—largely, we 
believe, owing to the difficulty in regard to the classical 
languages, the names in which have been fixed for many 
years. There is a difficulty also in regard to modern 
languages. The modern teacher is accustomed to adopt 
the grammar terms that are used in France or Germany. 
Before an absolutely uniform svstem can be introduced 
we must have an International Congress on the subject. 
But something can be done to remove existing anomalies, 
even in English alone. There must be a beginning in all 
reforms. And this Committee can, at any rate, make a 
start if the members will work with good will and sink 
their individual preferences. 


H E memorial that assistant teachers in Welsh second- 
ary, or intermediate, schools are sending in to the 
Education Authorities in the Principality must produce 
an effect ; though, in matters of money, 
progress can only be gradual. The 
memorialists state that the average salary 
for a man in the year 1906-7 was £ 138. 4s. 7d., and for 
a woman £112. 3s. 9d. Thoughtless people are apt to 
imagine that an assistant teacher is a young man or 
woman who is content to live the simple life in " dig- 
gings" for a few years till preferment comes. Such a 
point of view will not bear inspection. Only a very few 
'assistant teachers can in the nature of things become 
heads of schools. Boarding houses are so rare in Wales, 
and their profits, where they exist, so exiguous, that this 
source of income may be left out of account. There is, 
certainly, a leakage each year: some assistants leave the 
teaching profession to become greengrocers, journalists, 
insurance agents, wives, and the like. But the position 
must be faced that the majority remain assistants to the 
end of their working days. ‘The salary, therefore, must 
not be computed upon what a young man can live on in 
lodgings, but must include the possibility of married life 
with its increasing expenses. 


Salaries in 
Wales. 


HE prosperous industrial town of Cardiff received an 
object lesson last month in the life and vigour of 

the Greek language, when the students of the Greek 
department of the University College 
performed, in the original tongue, Euri- 
pides’ “ Iphigenia in Aulis.” The audi- 
ence could not be expected to consist of Greek scholars 
alone, and a translation, of home production, was cir- 
culated. The parts of the Slave and of Achilles were 
performed with much success, and the other parts were 
deserving of credit. The weakness, perhaps, was to be 


Creek Play 
in Cardiff. 


found in the Chorus, who did not seem to feel themselves 
an integral part of the play, co-operate in the action, but 
rather gave the impression that they were adding an 
independent “turn’’ to the performance. The College is 
to be congratulated upon its enterprise, and the Greek 
students may well be encouraged to give other perform- 
ances. The educational value is great to the per- 
formers, to the students generally, and to the town. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tuis column is intended to be used for the ventilation of the 
Medical grievances of science teachers. If in the past few 
Students. months the fact has not been indicated by the sub- 

jects discussed, it must be pleaded that science 
teachers appear to be singularly free from special grievances. One 
such emerged, however, at the General Meeting of the Public Schools 
Science Masters’ Association, and the publication of the official report 
of the meeting suggests the subject for a note. The offending body is 
the General Medical Council, which, until recently, approved certain 
public schools as institutions at which students might pursue part of 
the five years! course prescribed for medical students. The Council 
now refuse to consider applications from public schools for this purpose 
on the ground that such schools are not competent to provide the 
specialized instruction required by a medical student. Underlying this 
policy is the idea that the teaching of the preliminary medical sciences 
—chemistry, physics, and biology—should have in view the special 
requirements of the medical profession. Chemistry, for example, as 
taught to medical students should concern itself specially with the 
chemical processes involved in life and living. That the opinion of 
the medical faculty on this subject is deliberate and emphatic was 
shown by the recent discussions in the University of London, which 
have resulted in a complete revision of the syllabuses in these subjects 
for the First Examination for Medical Degrees. In London, indeed, 
the policy has been pressed so far that the proposal to establish a central 
institution for the teaching of the preliminary medical sciences was 
opposed on the ground that the subjects could be best taught in 
medical schools having direct relations with hospitals. It is easy, 
therefore, to understand why the public schools, with their ideals of 
general culture, should not be regarded as satisfying the requirements of 
the faculty. 


SCIENCE masters urge that the effect of the policy of tne General 
isávin Medical Council is to withdraw boys from public 
aces schools at an earlier age than would otherwise be 
the case. While, no doubt, individual cases could 
be cited in support of this contention, we confess we are somewhat 
doubtful whether the statistics of the age of beginning the medical 
course would supply evidence of any marked effect of the kind sug- 
gested. And, if a case could be established, the indictment might, 
with equal force, be addressed to the Universities (with the exception 
of Cambridge), the medical schools, and other Authorities controlling 
medical education. The fact appears to be that the general tendency 
of the development of professional education, whether for doctors, 
lawyers, or engineers, is to lower the leaving age for public-school 
boys. Some distinguished educationists welcome this result: Prof. 
Armstrong, for example, in the discussion at the Science Masters’ 
meeting gave it as his opinion that a boy should leave his public school 
at the age of sixteen. Oxford and Cambridge appear to be with- 
standing the pressure, though it has often been urged—by the late 
Archbishop Temple among others—that boys might enter these Uni- 
versities ai an earlier age. <A legitimate subject for complaint is that 
in this matter the public schools are subject to opposing influences, and 
their work and organization suffer in consequence. Thus one effect of the 
recent reorganization of Army Entrance Examinations has almost 
certainly been to raise the average leaving age for Army boys. This 
is, perhaps, explained by the great influence which public-school head 
masters were able to exert during the reorganization. In the discus- 
sions of doctors and engineers on professional education, we fear that 
their authority is not so fully respected. 


WHO would suppose that desert wastes of the earth can be turned 

Dow into fertile land by the application of a simple 

Ponds. scientific principle which every schoolboy under- 
stands? But such is the conclusion to be drawn 
from Mr. George Hubbard’s paper on ** Dew Ponds” read to the 
Royal Society of Arts on March 3. It is well known that the atmo- 
sphere can be made to deposit its water vapour by cooling it below the 
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dew-point. If an effective cooling surface is provided, a large supply 
of water can be obtained in this way. Dew ponds are formed by 
making a hollow in the ground in an exposed place and covering it with 
straw and finely puddled clay, which acts as a non-conductor of the 
earth's heat. The pond rapidly fills with water, even in rainless 
weather. Examples are common on the Downs, a chalk soil being 
apparently especially favourable for the cooling effect. There is some 
dispute as to the.antiquity of these ponds; but many of them are 
robably centuries old. On a larger scale corrugated iron on a wooden 
backing acts as an efficient cooling surface, and by its use Gibraltar has 
obtained a supply of pure water. Trees also act as a cooling agent, 
so that to fertilize a desert island it would be necessary first to obtain 
a supply of water the method already described and then to use 
the water for the cultivation of trees. As the trees increase in number 
a distinct change of climate would be produced. The formation of 
dew ponds, to which, as far as we are aware, no text-book refers, 
should make an excellent illustration for the lesson in elementary 


physics. 


THE opening of the first exhibition of flying machines in London 
n suggests a reference to the part which British 
DIE. workers have taken in their invention. Unhappily 
this is not a matter for congratulation or even com- 
placency. As usual, we were early in the field. In 1866, F. H. 
Wenham discovered the important principle that the lifting power of 
a mono-surface, which is difficult to control, could be obtained by 
a number of small surfaces above each other. But the construction of 
the light motor, which has made human flight possible, was largely the 
work of foreign engineers. This is, to some extent, counterbalanced by 
the mathematical studies of Prof. G. H. Bryan, whose work provides 
a remarkable demonstration of the utilitarian value of abstract mathe- 
matics. The history of flying machines raises in an acute form the 
questions whether scientific research is properly organized in this 
country and whether sufficient encouragement is given by the Govern- 
ment to the work of inventors. No doubt, as Mr. Balfour suggested 
at the meeting of the Carnegie Trustees, an inventor is not the kind 
of man who will do his best work under bureaucratic control. It must 
be admitted, however, that our backwardness in the science of aviation 
calls for drastic action, and, with Mr. Haldane in command at the War 
Office, such action should not be long deferred. There is, by the way, 
a curious topsy-turvydom in the world’s rewards for inventors and 
scientific workers. The man who establishes a scientific principle of the 
widest application or who shows the way to make the desert rejoice may 
not even get a C.B., whereas another worker, no more brilliant or 
conscientious, who devises some patentable article or process, may be 
loaded with riches. It is the duty of an intelligent Government to 
redress such anomalies. There are, of course, special arguments for 
Government intervention in connexion with flying machines. The 
issues involved are of the highest national importance, and, owing to 
the large capital expenditure required and the serious risk of un- 
remunerative results, the matter cannot be left to private effort. 
Possibly the action of the Government in this crisis may lead indirectly 
to important results in regard to the official encouragement of scientific 
research. 


AN interesting article might be written on scientific discoveries made 
by accident. The principle of the telescope was dis- 
covered in 1608 by the spectacle-maker of Middel- 
burg, who happened to take up two lenses together. 
In 1842, an accident to a wire which happened during a demonstration 
by S. F. B. Morse, of New York, led to an important discovery in 
telegraphy. Pasteur, returning from his holiday, found that the action 
of mould on a solution he had left behind had produced an extraordin- 
ary result in its action in polarizing light. A chance observation by 
Mr. Williams, a working engineer who keeps hens at Catford, has led 
to the invention of the sexaphone. He noticed that some small steel 
articles suspended by a wire were quivering without an apparent 
reason. Below was a basket of eggs. He removed the basket and 
the quivering ceased. Afterwards, he discovered that a sterile egg 
had no effect ; a male egg made the wire gyrate, while a female egg 
made it swing backwards and forwards. The instrument he has devised 
for the determination of sex is in the form of a small pendulum. A 
demonstration has been given, and the results are vouched for by Mr. 
W. T. Stead. 


The 
Sexaphone. 


In his lectures delivered before the Royal College of Physicians in 
March on ‘‘ Disinfection and Disinfectants,” Dr. 
Tanner Hewlett has given some hints on the use of 
disinfectants which may be of service to teachers. 
Nature’s disinfectants—fresh air, sunlight, desiccation, heat—are all 
effective, and, in some cases, suggest practical applications. Thus, a 
torch flame can be used to disinfect walls. Ordinary fumigation 
with sulphur is of doubtful utility, spraying and washing with ger- 
micidal solutions being much more effectual as a disinfectant. An 
interesting investigation has recently been conducted by the Bucks 


Disinfectants. 


Education Committee on the value of spraying as a disinfectant. The 
inquiry is not yet complete ; but it is stated that the result of spraying 
every night for six months the floors of twenty-five schools in the 
county, at a cost of £22. 10s., has produced an additional attendance 
grant of £37. 7s. 6d. Dr. Hewlett states that disinfectant powders 
which are extensively employed by the general public are unquestion- 
ably of little value except as deodorants and to drive away flies. 


UNIFORMITY. 


By AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 

OR some years past we have been familiar with the cry: 
Look at Germany! The excellent administrative system 
of that country and its alleged successful teaching have been 
dinned into our ears without ceasing. Germany, as we learn 
from consular reports, is gaining a larger and larger share of 
the world's commerce to the detriment of English trade. 
Success in business has, and no doubt with considerable 
justice, been attributed to the excellence of German education, 
especially on the science side. Matthew Arnold's reiterated 
advice, ‘Organize your secondary education," has been quoted 
and quoted again as the justification for all recent changes, 
much in the same way as St. Paul's dictum, " Let all things be 
done decently and in order," is quoted as a justification for 
every pieceof ritual or forits absence. Consequently the Board 
of Educationhas begun at last to organize secondary education. 
So rapidly have the administrative changes come about that 
it may now be pertinently inquired whether or not the swing of 
the pendulum is carrying us too far. A grant-earning school 
controlled by the Board of Education is very unlike the easy- 
going grammar school of twenty years ago and very unlike 

also the public school even of to-day. 


The German System. 

But, before we consider whether any real danger exists for 
the liberty of secondary schools in England, let us think for a 
moment what the German system is in comparison with the 
English system or want of system. In cases of wilful imita- 
tions, it has happened many a time that the imitator has 
achieved his purpose about the time when the examplar has 
given way to something else and probably to something 
better. It may be that the Germans have found the weak 
spots in their system just as we are beginning to follow some 
of its methods. Then, again, there is a caution that must be 
given to those who are accustomed to listen with respect to 
the traveller just home from Germany. The traveller sees 
the best schools in Germany, the show schools. It is not his 
interest to see the rank and file of schools even were such a 
course encouraged by the authorities. He goes to Germany 
to see some special system of education carried out in excep- 
tionally good buildings by exceptional teachers. He does not 
always remember, nor does he remind his audience at home, 
that the average school up and down the country is probably 
very different from the schools he has seen. The listener 
does not always trouble to learn that in England, too, there 
are show schools, with special advantages of building, equip- 
ment and staff, which are quite different from the ordinary 
run of secondary schools in this country. 


Its Rigidity. 

In comparing the German Gymnasium with the English 
public school we note in particular the rigidness of the former. 
An English public-school boy enters at about the age of four- 
teen and is placed in one of the fourth forms or possibly in 
a fifth form. He may be promoted three times a year: he 
may even skip a form. If he is clever or industrious, or has 
a special aptitude for the studies placed before him, he will 
make rapid progress and will get the best teaching and the 
fullest encouragement that the staff can offer. If, on the 
hand, he is a dullard in work, but good at games and good at 
house government, he will also receive encouragement and 
will not be pressed in the form room. If he is dull in his 
studies and shows no aptitude for the mental fare put before 
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him, and is not specially useful at games and shows no 
capacity for the position of prefect, he will merely be looked 
upon as stupid and left alone until he leaves or, under the 
severest rule, until he is superannuated. It has been the 
tradition of the public schools, and is still to some extent 
the practice, to maintain that it is of no use to teach the 
stupid boy. In an English public school, therefore, each form 
has a “tail.” In Germany a boy enters a Gymnasium at 
the age of ten. He follows a planned course for nine years. 
At the end of each year promotion follows almost as a matter 
of course. To stay in the same form for two years entails 
serious results. At the end of the final year he must pass an 
examination. Failure in this brings severe disabilities. 


Points of Difference. 


Two points consequently stand out in which the German 
and English systems differ. In the first place. every German 
boy has a very strong incentive to industry. The pressure is 
indeed so strong that suicide after failure to gain promotion 
or to pass the final examination is not unknown. The second 
point follows naturally from the first. The masters have to 
bring up every boy in the form to a satisfactory standard if 
it is by any means possible. The teaching is therefore con- 
centrated upon the dullards. The boy of parts will get on 
all right: often he has to mark time while the less brilliant 
are being brought up to the scratch. The German system is 
in favour of the average boy: it is not quite clear that the 
bright boy gets the best possible advantage. 


Changes at Work. 


It is evident that changes are taking place in both countries. 
In certain schools in Germany experiments are being allowed. 
The system is felt to be on its trial: it is not accepted as the 
best possible for all time. Modern schools have been opened. 
Boys who might have been looked upon as stupid in con- 
nexion with one curriculum may show average intelligence in 
reference to another. In England, the public school, ad- 
mirable in many ways and unique in some, has not been 
taken in its entirety as the prototype of the newer class of 
secondary school. In this latter class there is much variety ; 
but, speaking generally, we may say that the ideal with regard 
to intellectual education and especially to the treatment of 
the dullard, differs entirely from the view that has been 
current in the public schools. In the modern secondary 
school, municipal or county, every child is expected to have 
a fair chance. The less clever may leave early and not get 
into the upper forms, for there is no outside compulsion as in 
Germany to force boys to complete the educational course: 
but in each form, whether in the lower or upper school, the 
masters endcavour to keep the boys as near together as pos- 
sible in their work. Instead of the "star" boys with a 
negligible and unimportant residue, we find it to be a dis- 
credit to the teacher if there is a pronounced “tail” to the 
class. In an outside examination he must get as many passes 
as possible, and for this examination he must enter, usually, 
the whole form and not the bright boys only. In an internal 
school examination his work is partly judged by the average 
mark gained by his form. 


National Sensitiveness. 


This change has been brought about by public opinion 
acting through Examination Boards and the Government In- 
spectors. The more education becomes a national or local 
charge the more insistent we are to see that the money spent 
is not wasted. When the parent pays, it may be sufficient 
to do nothing if the parent is satisfied with inactivity. When 
the charge is laid on rates or taxes, we grow more scrupulous. 
It is not necessary to labour the point here: it will be suf- 
ficient to instance the inquiry that has recently been made 
into the education of feeble-minded children to indicate that 
as a nation we are determined that, so far as possible, every 
child shall have the best opportunities of which he can take 
advantage, and that those opportunities shall be the most 
suitable, so far as our knowledge goes, for the type of intelli- 


gence concerned. It is not now the practice in the bulk of 
English schools, whether elementary or secondary, to say 
that it is no good to teach the stupid child. On the contrary, 
we say that the apparently stupid child needs greater care 
than his more favoured fellow. 


Inspection and Inspectors. 


In our present system of a defined course of study for at 
least four years, in our annual promotions from one form to 
another, and in our efforts to get all the boys in a class up to 
a satisfactory standard, we are rapidly approaching the 
system of uniformity that is, as some observers tell us, gradu- 
ally becoming somewhat weakened in Germany. It is the 
Board of Education, acting through its Inspectors, that has 
brought about this change. In many respects the change is 
thoroughly beneficial. We may remark parenthetically that 
it would be well if the Board had power to inspect every 
school, both public and private, and a sufficient staff to make 
that inspection real. But, though inspection is healthy and 
salutary, though the Inspectors are genuinely helpful, yet 
the system needs to be carefully watched or it may be- 
come an abuse. In days of old the Inspectors were mighty 
magnates who lunched with the rector and overawed the 
schoolmaster, whose slightest hint was law and who possessed 
unchecked the power of the purse. To-day a professional 
union has given the teacher a feeling of greater independence, 
a certainty that his point of view will at least be considered. 
In the secondary school at no time has there been the feeling 
of awe that the Inspector of the primary department used to 
inspire. The head master may think himself, and may be, 
quite as good a judge of what is needed as the Inspector. 
The governors may be quite .certain that their procedure is 
the best and may resist Government pressure. It is well it 
should be so. 


Two Classes of Inspectors. 


The Government Inspectors are not autocrats, though they 
undoubtedly have much power and influence. They have 
to walk warily. In some schools they meet with toler- 
ance rather than respect. This arises from our system of 
appointing Inspectors. Two ways are possible. We may 
make the inspectorate the final promotion open to the school- 
master and fill its ranks with the best head masters who have 
spent twenty years or more in work in secondary schools. 
Or we may adopt the method actually in vogue of taking a 
young scholar from the University and training him up to be 
a professional Inspector, only throwing a sop to public feeling 
by requiring him to have a couple of years' experience 1n 
teaching. The former alternative is, indeed, impossible at 
present, for our great head masters either become bishops or 
deans or canons or retired country gentlemen. A Government 
Inspector can only reach, after years of service, the maximum 
of £1,000 a year, with a substantial retiring pension. We are 
not suggesting that this sum is too small to ensure a supply 
of competent men; but so long as large profits are possible 
from boarding houses, the salary of an Inspector will not 
attract members of the Head Masters’ Conference or the pick 
of assistant masters. We must, then, as it seems, have our 
professional Inspector caught young and trained up in the 
traditions of the department. This plan has many advantages, 
but it is evident that the trained Inspector must inevitably, 
and in spite of any struggles he may make to the contrary. 
be to a great extent engulfed in official routine. He 15 
bound to use his powers to make for uniformity. A big de 
partment cannot be carried on without method and routine. 
The more familiar the routine becomes to him, the more 
admirable it seems. There is a danger, then, lest in following 
Matthew Arnold's advice to organize, lest in emulating the 
undoubted good points in German administration, we fall into 
the snare of demanding a too rigid uniformity. The best 
safeguards are the awakening and the watchfulness of public 
opinion and the combination of the head masters. An Inspector 
is a friend and a useful friend, but his word is not to be taken 
as a law of the Medes and Persians. 
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A PLEA FOR UNIFORMITY. 


By ADVOCATUS DIABOLI. 


* We would suggest to the Board of Education the advisability 
ef meeting these criticisms by a thorough reconsideration of the 
time-table and curriculum in our elementary schools, as well as of 
the aims and ideals of elementary education.” — A'egor? of the Poor 
Law Commission. 


HIS condemnation is in accordance with the opinions of 
many capable judges. We suggest that not only ele- 
mentary, but also secondary, education as a whole requires 
reconsideration. As there is no real boundary between the 
two, the one can neither be surveyed nor managed apart from 
the other. Both should be taken under the wing of the State, 
with the proviso that they are to be dealt with in a broad- 
minded way and not handed over to second-class clerks with 
a mania for statistics. Before education can be properly 
looked after by the Board, as the Local Government Board 
treats all that belongs to its department from top to bottom, 
many changes will be required at Whitehall and much super- 
vision by Parliament. Yet the task could be carried out, and 
without cramping educational vitality. 

The supposed rigidity of education when controlled by a 
State is usually held up as a reason why a medieval system 
should be maintained in many secondary schools of this 
country. Admitting that a cast-iron scheme did exist in a 
country and that it was well planned and ably carried out, it 
would presumably be not inferior on the whole to a slipshod 
system without a plan and imperfectly controlled. A well 
contrived method would certainly produce more level results 
than the individuality we cherish. An English chart might 
perhaps show greater heights of educational efficiency, but it 
would probably mark deeper depressions than would be found 
in the graphs of a country such as Sweden. It is likely that 
a general level of education of fair elevation is better than 
steep gradients. 

Were a national system attempted in England, it would 
hardly be universal. If certain schools could reach a higher 
plane than State schools they would remain as educational 
peaks, towering above the average elevation, outside the pale. 
Yet, even so, the depressions now existing would be filled up 
and the objector to uniformity might still gaze at lofty summits 
which rose—intellectual Matterhorns—as he looked across 
the plain of State secondary education. The peaks might be 
as arid as the Matterhorn; still they would console the seeker 
for variety. The effects of education controlled by Govern- 
ment are rarely understood by Englishinen, who only know of 
Napoleon's apocryphal remark: “2.30 p.m., now every boy in 
my schools 1s doing Latin Prose.” 

Unfettered inefficiency is preferred to success in leading 
strings. The writer recalls some of his experiences as a boy 
ata Belgian Athénée and brings them forward as instances 
of bliss even in uniformity. His school days, alas! are over, 
but this makes no difference to the argument. If some in- 
stances seem out of date—well, what was once in vogue may 
come into being again, as the teaching of Latin after the 
manner of Erasmus seems to be doing. In the first place, the 
school had to be chosen. Was it to be one of the Jesuit 
schools or a State school? It is hardly a parallel—though 
all one can suggest—to compare these to a minor Public 
School and toa " B" school. This possibility of choice is a 
point to be noticed. And, so long as men elect to manage 
State affairs representatives who wish to preserve their seats 
by paying some attention to the good of their constituents and 
who can control officials at need, so long will there be variety 
of type of schools, even in a country with a "rigid " educa- 
tional system. Bureaucracy can be kept in order by parlia- 
mentary checks and democracy. 

When the State school was decided on, the new boy had 
to be admitted. Though the school was a large one of 
+20 boys and 27 professeurs, on this occasion but one can- 
didate appeared at the April examination. It was customary 
for new boys to be admitted only in September, an obvious 
boon to the schoolmaster. The examination was conducted 


by the acting préfet des études, who might have passed in 
most respects for an English head master. One habit ex- 
cited curiosity. As he was looking through certificates, he 
dropped a spot of ink on one; with a deft turn of the finger 
he removed the blot and wiped his finger on his iron-grey hair. 

Each of the twenty-seven professeurs received the same 
salary; the préfet faring rather better, while the surveillants 
were a little worse off. The work done in the school did 
not seem to differ greatly from what the English boy had 
been accustomed to. Inspectors rarely came. The writer 
can only remeinber one, and before him he had to demonstrate 
a geometrical problem. He tested the boys, and did not 
content himself with listening to a lesson made up for the 
occasion. 

In the highest forms no special attention was paid to 
arithmetic; geometry was taught even then on lines long 
since called new in England. More inathematics were studied 
on the " professional" side than on the classical; there was 
no "sink" on which dutfers were placed and named “ moderns.” 
No Latin or Greek verses were done; consequently a good 
deal of time could be devoted to authors and to prose com- 
position. One privilege granted to schoolboys under the 
rigid Continental system was very welcome to a foreigner 
whose knowledge of French made the translation from Greek 
into the vernacular a matter of difficulty and whose prepara- 
tion took*some time. This was the chance of doing “home 
work" in school hours. Classes went on from 8 to 12 and 
2 to 5. Every boy did not take every subject. When, for 
instance, Fleniish was being taught, the foreigner could go to 
the étude and do his own work. Exemption could only be 
obtained in certain subjects. If these happened to be taken 
at the beginning or end of a day, an exempted pupil might 
leave school. By such means great elasticity was given to 
the curriculum and over-pressure avoided. 

In elementary subjects, such as writing and reading, the 
standard seemed higher than in England. The Continental, 
indeed, is a far better reader, if we can judge English reading 
by the standard attained by the intellectual pick of our public 
schools when, as scholars, they read the lessons in college 
chapels. In the State school we discussed “l'art de la 
lecture," and tried to make the most of our powers. There 
was too, even in those days, an excellent course of gyin- 
nastics, which formed a part of the curriculum, and prizes 
were awarded to the best performers. The school buildings 
had been contrived in a monastery, and ran round a spacious 
court. Every class had its room, and each boy had his own 
desk. A surprise awaited the newcomer when he received 
his first lesson in history. After having his attention confined 
to “Lanfranc, Anselm, the misgovernment of Edward Il., 
the crusade of Richard I., and special periods for examination 
purposes," he was plunged into Continental history. English 
history entered into the syllabus as a part of the story of the 
Western world, for the learner was by no means restricted 
to the study of the doings of one nation. 

Looking back on those years the former athénéen is unable 
to attribute the undoubted power of his schoolfellows in 
turning out French essays to much else than the genius of a 
French-speaking people. Easy, flowing conversation is a gift 
of the Latin races. English boys and men, unless they are 
politicians, dislike to be forced to express ideas, and prefer 
silence to saying what they fancy others say better. It is 
possible that the early teaching of the Jesuits may have im- 
planted an idea of style in their pupils which has become an 
instinct in the countries where they taught. We certainly 
read a few French poems and plays, and we studied the 
“Ars Poetica" and Boileau’s “ L'Art Poétique,” but it was 
more innate talent than instruction that prompted the essays 
of the boys. School debates have been held for years in 
England with little effect on school essays. They were un- 
known at the Athénée. It was not the rare occasions on 
which a story was read privately and related in class that 
enabled Belgian boys to discuss "transition" in a French 
composition. 

As far as English is concerned—to turn to modern language 
teaching — foreigners have one advantage ,over us, for:of 
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German, French, and English, the latter is unquestionably 
'The writer asserts this on the strength 
of having studied both the former languages abroad, of having 
taught English at a German University, and French and 
German to pupils of various nationalities. He also watches 
the progress of foreigners in his own school. Long before 
there was any reformed method of teaching languages, an 
Englishman on the Continent found many who could speak 
his mother tongue, and this was not due to particularly good 
instruction at school. 

The reformed method of teaching languages is itself an 
argument against the presumption that nothing can come out 
of schools conducted under a State system. For it arose in 
schools that are supposed to be rigidly bound by centralization 
and so out of the running. Because it is possible to procure 
official time-tables of forcign schools, people imagine that 
every school in a given State works on identical lines. A 
plan on paper is but a summary of the types of a country's 
schools. 

Under our vaunted elasticity a most unfair distribution of 
educational advantages arises. The grants made to English 
schools by Government are drawn from public sources to 
which all contribute. Many are unable to benefit by the 
schools thus aided because of our ridiculous plan of local 
control. When the rate-payer contributes, he, perhaps natur- 
ally, resents the admission of non-rate-payers into a school he 
helps to support. This difficulty has long been felt in ele- 
inentary education; it is becoming a factor also in secondary. 
The advantages of a school forming one of a definite system 
are considerable. Boys join at about the same age and once 
a year. The few who enter at odd times come usually from 
similar schools where they have worked at subjects their new 
class has taken, though the standard of each school varies 
with its opportunities. There are, in the Continental schools 
that we are considering, no examinations, or only such as are 
supervised by really competent authorities. 

When a State requires the Universities and schools that it 
subsidizes to conform to a national svstem of education, there 
are some undoubted gains. There can be no difficulties caused 
by candidates for various professions needing special early 
training, for no societies can impose entrance examinations in 
any subjects, as the English Auctioneers have lately done. 
One or two certificates secure exemption from any preliminary 
test. There are no Universities competing for candidates for 
junior examinations to provide their lecturers with work and 
fees. There is no necessity for private schools. Many of 
these in England are excellent, many wretched. The writer 
came across one lately that enjoyed a certain reputation. At 
this school arithmetic was only taught when an outsider could 
be found who had half an hour to spare in which to give a 
lesson. | 

An extract from the letter of a Swede who was sent by his 
Government to study our English secondary schools will fitly 
conclude this article, which began with an English criticism 
of our elementary education. 


There is such a variety of examinations and syllabus, &c., that it is 
very difficult for a foreigner to get a thorough view of the educational 
system, if one can speak of an educational system, as it rather seems to 
me as if every school had a system of its own. . . . I have, however, 
been surprised at your giving the pupils so little theoretic instruction in 
physics and chemistry, an instruction that we have found very useful 
in order to understand Nature as a whole. Belonging to a training 
college for teachers in secondary schools and having to criticize the 
lessons of the candidates, I could not help doing so in secondary 
schools, and it seems as if many of the teachers had not got so good a 
pedagogical training as we require from our teachers. 


THE Council of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, on the retirement of 
Miss Wordsworth, the first Principal, after thirty years of service, have 
issued an appeal for £17,000, urgently needed to extend the buildings 
of the College—viz., dining hall and library block, £7,000; new 
students’ wing, £7,000; chapel, £3,000. Of this sum £5,000 has 
already been promised. Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Toynbee, 10 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


ARISTOTLE AND HIS TRANSLATORS.* 


HE writings of Aristotle have this much in common with 
the Bible, that they have exerted as great or even 
greater influence on the world by means of translations than 
when studied in the original. In Greece itself the Peripatetic 
school never held a commanding position. There the in- 
spired Aristotle, as the Neo-Platonists styled him, was always 
overshadowed by the more divine Plato. It was long after- 
wards, through the medium of indifferent Arabic and Latin 
versions, that he became the acknowledged master of those 
who know, and held for centuries that sway over the minds 
of men from East to West which is so striking a feature of 
medieval culture. Yet grievously has he suffered at the hands 
of translators. The text over which the medieval student 
pored and pondered, on which the great Aquinas and the 
other schoolmen commented and disputed at such wearisome 
length with so genuine an enthusiasm, the “ Versio Vetusta,” 
was an intolerable jargon—now perversely, even ludicrously, 
literal, now so marred by faults of gross ignorance as to be 
quite unintelligible. Richly did it deserve the sneer of Friar 
Bacon, that its authors had turned bad Greek into worse 
Latin. At the revival of learning it was superseded by the 
labours of really competent Grecians like Bessarion, Sepul- 
veda, Argyropylus, whose Latin translations command re- 
spect when judged from a modern standpoint. Their chief 
defect is that, in an age of busy research and eager discoverv, 
they took the first manuscript of their author which came to 
hand; and the first, alas! was not always the best. The 
subsequent progress of classical studies has brought the more 
valuable treatises of the Stagirite, his views on ethics, politics, 
poetry, rhetoric, and logic, within reach of the general reader 
in English as in most modern European languages. His 
science, or rather the mass of what passed in his day for 
scientific material, we do not want unless we are studying 
the history of the separate sciences or of philosophy as a 
whole. 

" Don't talk to meof Aristotle's ‘De Partibus,'" said a man 
of science recently ; "I don't care to hear, for I know more 
biology than he did. But, if you want to interest me in him, 
tell me what he thought of the soul, of life, of man and 
society." Whatever the cause, the fact remains, there is not 
to-day, and never has been, a complete and uniform standard 
translation of Aristotle into English. Jowett, sensible of this 
defect, was urgent in his later years that it should be remedied. 
It is largely owing to his judicious munificence that his favour- 
ite project is now at length about to be realized. The three 
instalments already issued succinctly inform us of the plan of 
the work, invite co-operation towards its completion, and give 
an ample foretaste of its quality. The editors naturallv 
selected for early publication treatises of which no good and 
trustworthy English version previously existed, and these, 
though valuable to the expert, are not attractive to the general 
reader. The task has been one of considerable difficulty, as 
any one who turns to the Greek will not fail to discover. 
The result is a scholarly translation, enriched by notes 
dealing exclusively with difficulties of interpretation, and of 
interest, in the main, to scholars alone. It has, to a very high 
degree, the indispensable virtue of accuracy. Aristotle has 
seldom reason to complain; he is hardly ever misrepresented. 
Occasionally he is made a little duller than he was before. 
This seems to arise, for the most part—it must be re- 
membered we have the work of several scholars before us— 
from excess of timidity. Only Mr. Joachim appears to have 
the courage of his convictions, and his version gains in 
fidelity by its greater freedom. Cicero, a competent and 
practised translator, by precept and example enforced the 


* ‘The Works of Aristotle." Translated into English under the 
Editorship of J. A. Smith, M.A., and W. D. Ross, M.A. Part I.: 
The Parva Naturalia. By Prof. J. I. Beare, M.A., and G. R. T. 
Ross, M.A., D.Phil. Part II.: De Lineis Insecabilibus. By Harold 
H. Joachim, M.A. Vol. VIII. Metaphysica. By W. D. Ross, M.A. 
(Clarendon Press.) 
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rule that, if one word does not exhaust the full force of the 
original, we are at liberty to use two. So, too, in the break- 
ing up of sentences. Provided no one of the items in the 
cargo be left behind, why need we stand on the order of their 
transhipment? The logician carefully enumerates all the 
premises of his conclusion, beginning with the stereotyped 
‘since "—the " sithence" or "being that" of older Eng- 
lish. But surely ingenuity need not be severely taxed to 
convey precise the same meaning in a more pleasing 
manner. Then, again, there is the whole question of supple- 
ments : whether they are needed for clearness and in what 
form they should be printed. The Authorised Version of the 
Bible introduced them sparingly in italics; the revisers dis- 
pensed with them. We believe it was Bernays who, in a 
German translation of part of the “ Politics," first used 
italics for additions of his own, intending to make his author's 
reasoning clear. He was followed by Bishop Welldon, and 
others have gone farther in this direction. Prof. Beare 
prefers to indicate the supplement by brackets. The problem 
is one of extreme delicacy, but in our opinion the proper place 
for all such additions is the foot-notes. That the treatises, as 
they have come down to us, stand in need of elucidation is 
self-evident. No one denies that they are, or are based upon, 
lecture-notes, but in all ages lecturers have gone beyond their 
written notes in viva voce explanations. Probably no other 
ancient author's work creates such a feeling of annoyance 
and bewildering uncertainty, and that from causes merely 
external, which might easily have been remedied; for the 
published dialogues of Aristotle had a high reputation as litera- 
ture. Under such circumstances, no course can be suggested 
which is not open to some objection. The translation which 
gives more than the Greek and tries to smooth over difficulties 
will be set down as a paraphrase. A bare construe will re- 
quire elaborate annotation. Between the two the best inten- 
tions may be shipwrecked, and to try now one, now the other, 
is to invite the charge of inconsistency. If the works under 
review mark an advance on previous efforts, there is still 
ample room for improvement, and it is to be hoped that the 
later adventurers will profit by the fortune of their predeces- 
sors. Ifthe charm of lucidity and the graces of style have been 
bestowed upon the “ Ethics," ** Politics," and “ Poetics,” there 
seems no reason why they should be denied to the “ Meta- 
physics” or the “ De Memoria." To be accurate, to be clear, 
are great merits in themselves, but for the highest honours of 
translation something more is required. It is possible to be 
generous to the author whom we have chosen and to endow 
him with some measure of dignity and elegance. Speaking of 
the later Greek philosophers, Munro says: " When Cicero 
deigns to translate any of their sentences, see what grace and 
life he instils into their clumsily expressed thoughts! How 
satisfying to the ear and taste are the periods of Livy when he 
is putting into Latin the heavy and uncouth clauses of Poly- 
bius!" Aristotle, to be sure, rises high above Polybius, but 
he is susceptible of similar treatment, to the English reader's 
obvious advantage not less than to his own. 

When we compare the scheme of the present work with 
that most nearly akin to it — Jowett's " Plato" — there in- 
evitably arises a sense of disappointment. How Jowett would 
have proceeded we know from his " Politics." To him intro- 
duction and analysis of contents were indispensable. The 
present editors, while contracting their design within the more 
moderate dimensions of a translation, indulge the hope that 
more than this may some day follow. They aim, they tell us, 
at such a rough translation as a scholar would make in 
preparation for a future edition. For the " Parva Naturalia " 
this prospect has in part been realized, thanks to Prof. 
Beare's "Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition," and 
Dr. G. R. T. Ross's edition of the two most important treatises 
of the collection. An adequate edition of the '" Metaphysics " 
would be very welcome. However excellent the commen- 
taries of Bonitz and Alexander of Aprodisias, which the 
translator tells us have been constantly consulted, we should 
prefer to learn his own views of the many thorny problems 
in which the work abounds. Mr. Joachirm, on the other hand, 
having a shorter tract to deal with, has practically said in his 


notes all there is to be said on an interesting phase in the 
history of Greek mathematical theory. 

To the special student of philosophy, even if his Greek be 
shaky or rusty, these volumes will afford a severe yet valuable 
mental exercise. If he approaches them without further aid, 
he will find much food for thought—many weighty problems 
which will tax his ingenuity to the utmost. If he perseveres 
with his task, he will catch a glimpse of the genuine Aristotle 
—not as described in histories of philosophy, but as he reveals 
himself in the course of his own disputations. He will make 
the acquaintance of a born reasoner, cautious, combative, 
constructive, a man of firm beliefs and stout prejudices, with 
a great respect for facts and as great a respect for arguments, 
who saw there were two sides to almost every question. He 
may come to love this man with all his oddities and to under- 
stand his sterling qualities. In time he may be prepared to 
attach due weight to the naive utterance of the professor who, 
from the pages of an encyclopedia involuntarily exclaims, 
with a modesty rare at all times, and the more to be com- 
mended in a professor, “ What would I not give for the intel- 
lect of an Aristotle!” 


THE EGYPTIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
E have, on more than one occasion, called attention to 
the tempting openings for English teachers in Egypt ; 
but, in view of a recent occurrence, we could not recommend 
any teacher who looked for security of tenure to accept a post 
under the Egyptian Government. The undisputed facts of 
the case are as follows:—Miss K. J. Johnstone resigned the 
Headship of the Cambray School (in connexion with Chelten- 
ham College) in 1898 on her appointment as Head Mistress 
of the Abbas Girls’ School under the Egyptian Ministry of 
Education. In 1902 she was promoted to the Head Mistress- 
ship of the Sanieh Girls’ School, Cairo, and specially charged 
with the organization of the training department attached to 
the school. To her work in both posts she has received the 
highest testimony. Mr. Boyd-Carpenter, the Senior Inspector 
of Schools, writes (December 31, 1906): “ Miss Johnstone’s 
service in Egvpt has been such that any school in England 
might be proud to possess her as head mistress,” and Lord 
Cromer (January 8, 1907) writes in equally high terms of her 
ability and character. 

As far as appears, no single complaint had been raised 
against Miss Johnstone till a few months ago, when, in the 
exercise of her discretionary powers, she suspended a native 
scholar for gross insubordination and other grave moral 
charges. At the same time a request was made to the 
Ministry that the girl should not be allowed to take the second 
year’s course. In December a peremptory order came from 
the Minister of Education that the girl should be readmitted. 
Miss Johnstone obeyed, but, after consulting the Senior In- 
spector and apparently with his sanction, she made the girl do 
her work in a separate room. This was regarded by the 
Minister of Education as an act of contumacy. Miss John- 
stone was suspended and summoned to appear before the 
Council of Discipline to answer a charge of disobedience and 
“severe and cruel treatment ” of a pupil. Her request to be 
represented by counsel was refused. The Council, consisting 
of two Egyptian and two English members, with Mr. Sidney 
Wells as President, met on February 14 and found that " Miss 
Johnstone was guilty of wilful disobedience to the orders of 
the Ministry on January 13 and 14." The charge of cruelty, 
for which there is no shadow of foundation, is passed over 
sub silentio. The sentence runs that, "having regard to 
Miss Johnstone's long and able services, and to her belief 
that she was acting for what she deemed the best interests of 
the school, we are of opinion that it will be sufficient to accord 
a punishment of an official reprimand.” 

Those who have read thus far will perhaps think that we 
are making a mountain out of a mole-hill, that an official 
reprimand breaks no bones, and in this case was intended 
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only to save the face of native amour propre. ‘But the sequel 
of the trial has yet to be told. On February 24, Miss John- 
stone received an order from Saad Zagloul Pacha to leave 
her post at the Sanieh and take over the management of a 
primary school of the lowest grade at Kouttah in the native 
district of Cairo known as Boulac. The final stage of this tragi- 
comedy is an interview accorded to Miss Johnstone by Sir 
Eldon Gorst. He assured her that personally he did not agree 
with the decision of the Council of Discipline, and that there 
was no intention on the part of the Minister or the Adviser 
to further punish Miss Johnstone. “The transfer from one 
school to another was an act of internal administration which 
the Ministry had the right to do in the interest of the depart- 
ment, wholly independently of any Council of Discipline." Miss 
Johnstone objected that it could not be in the interest of the 
department that she should be put at the head of an institu- 
tion where all the teaching was given in Arabic. Sir Eldon 
answered that, as he did not know what Miss Johnstone's 
qualifications in Arabic were, he could not express any further 
opinion. 

If we could imagine Lord George Hamilton as Chairman 
of the Governing Bodytransferring the Head Master of Harrow 
School to the Lower School of John Lyon, and explaining that 
this was not intended as a degradation or punishment but was 
merely a matter of domestic organization, we should have a 
fairly close parallel. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE N.U.T. AND SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—In one of your Occasional Notes for March, you 
describe the developments which resulted in the formation of 
the Secondary Committee of the N.U.T. The necessitv 
for such a Committee is now so clear that it is difficult to 
understand how the motives of the Union, in acting as it 
has acted, could ever have been misunderstood; yet they 
have been in some quarters, and it is to be hoped that 
your Note has now removed these misunderstandings. 
The antecedents of the Committee suggest, however, one 
possible difficulty ahead. As your note points out, the 
Secondary Committee of the N.U.T. is a necessary outgrowth 
of its primary organization, and this fact is therefore almost 
certain to dominate the view of secondary education which 
the new Committee will take up and press forward. But there 
are secondary schools in existence which have other bases 
than the public elementary school; and the interests of these 
schools are represented by a variety of organizations. The 
question, therefore, arises whether it would not be advisable, 
at this juncture, to open up communications between the 
N.U.T. and these other societies with a view to securing, at 
least, a mutual understanding, if not some sort of parallelism 
in the advances of the various bodies. 

In earlier days, when education was no man's land, every 
educational organization was forced to play the part of a 
squatter, whose chief object was to hold his chosen plot 
against all comers. But, now that the territory has been 
taken over in practical entirety by the State, the particularist 
attitude of these bodies is out of date. Competition must, at 
some point, give way to combination in education as in 
industry; only teachers seem less able to rise superior to 
inherited rivalries than do business men. 

Beyond the most “ public ” of the public schools the number 
of schools which are entirely independent of the public—which 
receive, that is to say, no funds from public sources, national 
or local, and are in consequence entirely free from public 
criticism and control—must be very small indeed. Thus, the 
more or less effective linking up of practically the whole of our 
schools (even the Head Masters’ Conference is in two minds 
about Government Inspection) with public authorities is the 
real unifying fact in our educational system—the real reason 
why all grades of schools. working, as they now are, under 
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similar conditions and therefore face to face with similar 
problems, should work together and develop on parallel lines. 
The feudal period in secondary education—the period when 
the personal relations between heads and assistants, govern- 
ors and heads, parents and teachers, were the chief, if not the 
only, matters a teacher's organization had to deal with, is 
passing away and giving place to an era in which education is 
becoming the greatest of the public services, with all the 
advantages (and drawbacks) of organization under a trained 
bureaucracy. Questions of policy are replacing questions of 
tenure, and teachers' organizations are being forced more and 
more into questions very different in type from those which 
they were originally called upon to face. 

With new work should come a new spirit; a fresh start 
should be made, and prejudices engendered in earlier days 
should, at least, not be projected into the new fields of activity. 
But, even if perfect goodwill prevailed on every hand, yet the 
separation which the various organizations have, all of them, 
inherited from an earlier state of affairs, and which is a 
necessary consequence of their past—and, in their day, doubt- 
less inevitable—rivalries, may still cause different bodies to 
work at cross purposes in sheer ignorance of each other's plans, 
and even to oppose each other through mere force of habit. 
Opportunities for exchange of opinion, and for greater mutual 
knowledge, are therefore required if the educational army is to 
be saved from the disaster of firing unintentionally into itself ; 
and the Federal Council affords opportunities such as are 
needed to avert this danger. Every body, therefore, which 
represents secondary-school interests ought to be represented 
on the Federal Council. The new Committee of the N.U.1. 
ought, of course, to be invited to join; for although it is, and 
must always remain, an integral portion of the N.U.T.—one 
of whose cardinal principles is the unity of the Union—it 
would yet be serving its parent body best if it were able to 
draw from its connexion with the Federal Council such inform- 
ation and ideas as would, when handed on to the Union's 
Executive, result in a policy acceptable to all engaged in 
secondary education. linperfectly informed advances are, in 
reality, hindrances, for they result in structures which have 
later to be pulled down. A Committee representing nearly 
three thousand secondary-school teachers is obviously im- 
portant ; and its admission to the Federal Council would more 
than make up for the withdrawal of the Conference represent- 
atives. But, unless the infusion of this fresh blood put a more 
vigorous life into the Council, its weight with the N.U.T. would 
not, I fear, be very great. I remain, yours faithfully, 

21 Harcourt Road, Sheffield. FRANK J. ADKINS. 

March 10, 1909. 


OVER-SUPPLY OF TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal*of Education. 


S1R,—The question of unemployment looms large, and the 
case of students who have gained the full certificate and yet 
sce no prospect of obtaining a post, and are compelled either 
to turn to some other profession or accept the work and pay 
of uncertificated teachers, is among the hardest. There is no 
doubt that the London County Council has provided more 
training accommodation than is required, and that the Board 
of Education has been too slack in screwing up the standard 
of requirements for the staff of an elementary school. But 
there is another way of limiting the supply which I have not 
seen suggested either by the Board of Education or by the 
training Authorities who have been proclaiming the grievance 
of their students. How is it that certificates are granted 
alinost as a matter of course? The lads and lasses who 
enter the day training colleges have been selected for (or 
presumably so) general ability, not in respect of any aptitude 
they haye shown for teaching. It is obvious that a proportion 
of themm—some would say a large proportion—have not the 
making of a teacher in them, and this inaptitude should be 
discoverable within the first six months by the master or 
mistress of method. Would it not be a true kindness to 
advise all sueh at once to adopt some other calling? I have 
no statistics to quote ; but, from what has come to my know- 
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ledge, I am pretty confident that not one student in a hundred 
is advised to withdraw from a day training college or refused 
his certificate. No possible stigma need attach to such a 
withdrawal, and if, as I have every reason to believe, the 
general teaching in these colleges is on a high level, a testi- 
monial of six months’ satisfactory attendance should prove a 
valuable recommendation to a candidate for a bank clerkship 
or similar post. 

I am old enough to remember the days when R. H. Quick, 
almost single-handed among public-school masters, was fight- 
ig the cause of training against sceptical bishops and cynical 
deans. A telling rejoinder of his to their theory of the “born 
teacher" was that, even if the training college could not 
make 3 teacher, it could not be denied the negative virtue of 
,elimipngajng the unregenerate by a process of painless extinction. 
In the case of the day training colleges for primary teachers 
-that argument would be pointless. I only hope my premises 
may be based on too narrow an induction, and shall be de- 
lighted if principals will furnish figures to refute me.—Yours, 
ÑC., TOMON PEMA. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


-DEAR Sır, —The debate in the House of Commons on the 16th inst. 
apon the motion of Mr. George Gooch, seconded by Sir William 
Collins, on the subject of moral instruction in elementary schools, 
cannot fail to direct increased attention to the work of the Moral 
‚Education League. That this attention is desirable is evident from 
„the inaccurate conception of the aims and work of this organization 
expressed by several Unionist members in the course of the debate. It 
is further desirable, seeing that the League is exercising considerable 
influence not only in this country, but throughout the world. 

The apprehension seems to have been entertained by some of those 
„who took part in the debate that, at the back of the work of the 
League, there is an arrière pensée of hostility to religious instruction 
and a desire that ultimately this may be superseded by the particular 
jnstruction the League supplies. No such conclusion could have been 
inferred from the speeches of the opener and seconder, who are Vice- 
Presidents of the League ; nor has it any basis in fact. The League 
works, it is true, on non-theological lines regarding questions of super- 
natural sanctions and relationships as outside its scope. It acts thus, 
however, not in any sectarian spirit, but, on the contrary, from the 
.very catholicity of its interests. 

The Churches and the League have this much in common, that both 
are convinced that what above all else is essential for an efficient moral 
‘education is the religious spirit in the sense at least in which this spirit 
may be defined as being one which recognizes the supreme value and 
power of moral ideas. This recognition the league would secure by 
‘endeavouring to make whatsoever things are *'lovely and of good 
report” so attractive to the children, by means of apt narrative and 
iacident within the child's own circle of experience, that they are 
jnstinctively drawn to adopt a right attitude toward life and to respond 
to the highest claims. That the League's work is of this nature I 
think every one must admit who is familiar with its books or has heard 
any of the public moral lessons given under its auspices. 

Should there be any who desire an accurate knowledge of our work 
or feel interested in our efforts, I shall be glad to furnish them with 
full particulars of our aims and methods if they will be so good as to 
communicate with us. — Faithfully yours, HARROLD JOHNSON. 


P.S.— Your readers may care to know that I have it from reliable 
authority that the motion before the House of Commons would, in all 
probability, have been carried by a good majority. The reason the 
mover and seconder abstained, and I think most wisely, from pressing 
to a division was that it appeared to be likely that the Unionist vote 
would be preponderatingly cast against the motion, owing to the ap- 

rehensions to which I have referred ; and this fact would have tended 
to establish a precedent for regarding a question which is of national 
moment as a merely party one. Unionist apprehension might have 
been allayed if two Unionist members of high educational standing— 
who had, I understand, promised to speak in support of the motion— 
had not been unavoidably prevented from so doing, one of them through 
jllness. 
The Moral Education League, 
5 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 

March 22, 1909. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN DURHAM. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—I have read, with considerable interest, your comments, 
jn the March issue of Zhe Journal of Educateon, on the interim Report 


on Higher Education for this county, especially as it gives the views 
of one (who is entirely independent) of the impression made by a 
perusal of that report. There is just one slip which I should like to 
correct, and it occurs in the few lines in the last column on page 173 
of your journal, where you say the new scheme for the Barnard Castle 
County School allows instruction **in accordance with the Doctrines 
of the Church of England " in place of ‘‘ Doctrines of the Christian 
Faith" as the former scheme phrased it. Unfortunately, this conveys 
just the very opposite of what is intended in the County interim report. 
On page 7 of that report it says that the former phrase quoted above 
is substituted by, not for, the latter phrase —that is to say, the Christian 
Faith takes the place of the Doctrines of the Church of England in the 
revised scheme. Thanking you for the review of the report, I remain, 
yours faithfully, J. A. L. Ronson. 
Shire Hall, Durham, March 3, 1909. 


“THE PRIMARY CURRICULUM.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

S1r,—I have nothing to complain of in your reviewer’s notice of 
‘The Primary Curriculum," but one of the contributors has. Your 
reviewer may not be aware that there were two poems composed on 
the Birkenhead theme, and that the better of them was by Sir Henry 
Yule. It begins: 

** Not with the cheer of battle in the throat.” 
Yours, &c., F. H. HAYWARD. 
87 Benthal Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

March 20, 1909. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND TRAINING OF 
MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS. 


rd 


E have been favoured with an advance copy of the 
Report on this subject by the Committee appointed 
by the Modern Language Association. The full text will 
appear in this month's Modern Language Teaching. The 
Committee, which was not confined to members of the Asso- 
ciation, was a strong and representative one. The Rev. E. S. 
Roberts, then Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
was chairman, and among the twenty-six members were five 
professors of education or heads of training colleges, four 
University professors or readers of French or German, five 
head masters or head mistresses, and six (besides the pro- 
fessors) actually engaged in teaching modern languages. 

The Report contemplates two classes of teachers: (a) the 
specialist, whose work consists wholly in modern language 
teaching, and (5) those who teach French or German to junior 
forms as one of several subjects. No name is given to the latter 
in the Report, but we may refer to them as non-specialists. 

For the specialist the Committee demand a year of train- 
ing in England, in addition to at least six months' residence 
abroad (or a year if both French and German are taken). 
The training may be undergone (a) in training departments 
attached to Universities, (b) in training colleges, (c) in train- 
ing departments attached to schools, and a combination of 
(a) or (b) with (c) should be allowed. 

For academic qualifications the specialist is required to 
have taken a University Honours degree in the language or 
languages he proposes to teach, and this degree as defined 
includes more than is at present demanded by any British 
University. It must include inter alia an oral test, a 
thorough knowledge of phonetics, and an essay in the modern 
tongue of at least two hours' duration. For the non-specialist, 
in addition to other academic qualifications, an adequate 
knowledge of phonetics and a colloquial command of the 
language are required. 

How these recommendations are to be made to square with 
existing conditions is not clearly defined. The Committee 
hope that University authorities will bring up the standard of 
their modern language triposes to the required level, and also 
institute diplomas to meet the case of the non-specialist. It 
is clearly seen that the motive power for training must come 
from the Board of Education. While the Board is com- 
mended for what it has done in promoting the interchange of 
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teachers and for the promised grants to training colleges for | reported. On the same page of the Times our eye catches a flaming 
secondary teachers, the Committee express a hope that the | illustrated advertisement of physical culture as a cure for all the ills of 
Board will, this year, put into force the threatened regulation | life apes yc nae ia bbe Ics ada e d m pur 
requiring a proportion of the staff of all State-aided schools | anders WILL ME "vielen qe pp earner 29 s 
to be trained—a regulation which has now appeared for three | l : j 

| 

| 


years ın SUCCESSION. — . THE Report of the Oxford Delegacy for University Extension shows 
A report drawn with such care and signed by such high | progress xil sone the line. Danag the present ee 1,282 lectures 
authorities cannot fail to influence public opinion, and it can- | have been delivered in 140 centres; 23,428 students have been in 
not be ignored either by the Universities or by the Board of | regular attendance, an average of 126 per lecture. Of these about a 
Education. The days of the native amateur and of the third attended the classes held in connexion with the lectures ; but 
foreign refugee are numbered. | only 686, or one in every 35, entered for the examination. Tutorial 
| classes for more continuous and systematic instruction have been 

| established at Rochdale and Longton. For numbers Mr. Powys's 

' course on ** English Novelists,” with 600 students, heads thelist. Next 


J OTTIN GS. in popularity comes Mr. W. H. Shaw. 
THE London Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board will hold a com- THE Report of the Association of Assistant Mistresses states that the 


bined examination for twenty entrance scholarships and exhibitions, | membership now stands at 838. It gives in full Miss Bancroft's Presi- 
tenable at University College, King's College, and the East London | dential Address and an excellent sketch of the history, work, and aims 
College, on May 11 and following days. No candidates will be of the A. A. M., also by Miss Bancroft. 
admitted to the examination unless they have passed the London an 
University Matriculation, or an equivalent examination, and are under ILLUSTRATIONS OF HISTORY TEACHING. —At the William Ellis 
the age of nineteen on May I, 1909. The total value of scholarships School, London, a room is being specially equipped for the teaching 
offered is about £1,500. Full particulars and forms of entry may be of history. Horizontally, round two sides of the room, runs a time 
obtained from the Secretary of the Board, Mr. Alfred E. G. Attoe, chart, divided by perpendicular lines into equal panels, each of which 
University College, Gower Street, W.C. . refers to a century. Each panel is being hung with maps, portraits, 
M CHEN pictures of buildings, facsimiles of documents, &c., illustrating the 
Dr. SALEEBY, in a lecture before the Sociological Society on ** The history of the century. Mr. E. Bruce Forrest is the originator of the 
Obstacles to Eugenics,” included among them the higher education of idea of a School History Room, and is carrying out the scheme. The 
women, and held up American graduate women as an awful warning. Art for Schools Association (Passraore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock 
* It was of little use that the girl should be an expert at hockey or Place, W.C.) is assisting him in the choice of pictures and of other 
have been a Wrangler if she could not nurse her baby or even produce illustrations. 
one," Surely there is here confusion of thought. Even if we accept 
Dr. Stanley Hall's statistics as to the sterility of women graduates in * A History of Fulneck School,” by W. T. Waugh (Leeds: 
America, the comparative tables that Mrs. Sidgwick prepared as to Richard Jackson), is an interesting monograph compiled by one of the 
Newnham graduates and their sisters show that Dr. Hall's inference | assistant masters. The school was founded in the middle of the 
does not hold for England. Even were it proved that devotion to eighteenth century, an orphanage rather than a school, for the children 
science lessened the chances of maternity, few would be prepared to ` of Moravian ministers, and, though it is now an ordinary middle-class 
propose for women the heroic remedy of plucking out an eye. And,as boarding school, is still governed by the Moravian Church. At first 
to hockey, we cannot help suspecting that Dr. Saleeby has been mis- (Continued on page 250.) 
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"LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE.” | 
is what we claim it to be:—THE Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 


The Organ of the International Phonetic Association (President: Prof. | 
W. VIETOR ; orare E Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied reading | 
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MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
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Cassell’s New and Popular Works. 


Cassell’s Elementary Geometry. By 
W. A. KNIGHT, M.A., B.Sc., formerly Head Master of Devon 
County School. 254 pages. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

This work contains substance of Euclid, Books I. -IV., and the more important 
parts of Book VI. In Theoretical Geomet the author has taken care to dis- 
tinguish clearly between what is given and what has to be proved. There isa 
full description of the methods used in the calculation of Areas, with problems 
thereon. Alternative proofs have been given in many instances, and numerous 
exercises are given for practice in solving riders. 


Cassell's Elementary Algebra. By 

V. M. TURNBULL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at the 

Perse School, Cambridge. 246 pages. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. With 
Answers, 3s. Answers separately, rs. net. 

This book contains an Elementary Course of Algebra as far as Geometrical 
Progression, and includes a short section of Indices and Logarithms. It consists 
mainly of oral and written exercises. 
and explanatory bookwork given where such seemed necessary. 

3 examples have been inserted at various stages. 


Revision 


Illustrative examples have been worked ` 


Cassell's Elementary Graphs. By V.M. 


TURNBULL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at the Perse 
School, Cambridge. Limp cloth, 64 pages, 9d. 


which will take the pupil througb the initial stages of the subject, at each step 
furnishing him with numerous examples. 


The Children’s England. By GRACE 


Ruys, Holder of the Higher Certificate of the Froebel Society. 
With 4 Maps and numerous Illustrations. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The writer here gives a clearly realized picture of England, both as it was 
originally and as it is now, much altered by the hand of man. The book is 
meant to awaken in the minds of young people a sense of the beauty and worth 
of their own country, and to give their intellects a natural impetus towards 
, independent observation and reflection. Short lives of some of the great men 
, and women who have brought fame to England are added. 


| 
i 
j 
| This little volume aims at providing a lucid, educative, and practical treatise 
| 
| 
| 
| 


UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary. 


By KARL BREUL, M.A., Litt.D. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Berlin), 
Cambridge University Reader in Germanic. Upwards of 1,300 
pages. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; half leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary (GERMAN- 
ENGLISH—ENGLISH-GERMAN). 377th Thousand. By ELIZABETH 
WEIR. 1,128 pages. Demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
half morocco, 5s. 


Cassell’s Latin Dictionary (LaATIN-Enc- 


LISH—ENGLISH-LATIN). 172nd Thousand. Thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d.; half morocco, 5s. 


Cassell’s PocKet French Dictionary 


(FRENCH-ENGLISH — ENGLISH-FRENCH). By DE V. PAYEN- 
PAYNE. 448 pages. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather-bound Edition, 
printed on India paper, price 2s. 6d. net. 

'^It is the most comprehensive dictionary obtainable at the price, and it is 


printed in a style as pleasing as a much more costly book could be." — Notting- 
| Aam Guardian. 


Cheap Edition, Newly Revised. 


| Cassell’s New French Dictionary 
(FRENCH-ENGLISH — "SH — ENGLISH- FRENCH). Edited by JAMES 
BoïELLE, B.A. Newly Revised by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE, Assistant 
Examiner in French in the University of London. 1,230 pages. 
Ex crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., or in half leather, 5s. 


Please send for Cassell’s up-to-date Catalogue of Educational Works. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd, 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS AND FABLES. 


18mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 104, price 2s. 


ENODIA. 


“The Fables in prose are the gems of this volume. They 
are witty, interesting, and well written. The verses lack 
power and interest, but are good in form, and many please 
with dainty touches. The anonymous authoress has a literary 
gift.’—The Oxford Magazine. 


"Has a charm and individuality which defy analysis."— 
The Journal of Education. 


ENODIA. 


“Perhaps the most characteristic piece in this anonymous 
collection is the three pages of eloquent apostrophe addressed 
“to a rabbit as seen emerging into sunlight out of the earth.’ 
The rabbit is a little overwhelmed with words; but the verse is 
of good quality—a quality which is maintained throughout the 
book—and the poem illustrates the merit of the writer in its 
power of reflecting on and finding an interest in common 
things."—The Times. 
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in fare and discipline it was truly Spartan and, with the radical dif- 
ference that the masters laboured for love and fared no better than 
their pupils, a Dotheboys Hall. The most noticeable thing is that 
invigilation was even stricter than under the Jesuit rule ; each child was 
shadowed by a master day and night. Extremes meet. 


THE Morning Post, under that attractive column, ‘‘ Schools and 
Scholars,” has treated the curriculum of higher elementary schools. 
The conclusion reached is that half the time should be given to practical 
work. The subjects of study recommended are: (1) English Literature 
and Composition ; (2) History, including the elements of Civics and 
Politics ; (3) Geography ; (4) Mathematics : (5) Nature Study and ele- 
mentary Natural Science. If we put Drawing, which should be com- 
pulsory both for girls and boys, and Gymnastics under ‘‘ practical 
work,” this would give three hours a week for each subject. A 
thoroughly sound curriculum, but the crux of the problem is not faced. 
* How far definitely technical instruction should be given is a matter 
for serious consideration. ” 


CORRECTION,—The present membership of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Assistant Masters is 2,446, not 2,246 as stated in our March 
number. 


THE Summer Vacation Course at Rouen organized by the Alliance 
Francaise will be held from July 15 to August 25. There will be an 
elementary and superior section. Full information can be obtained 
from M. Chevaldin, 23 Rue Bouquet, Rouen. 


THE Third International Congress of Home Education will be held 
in Brussels during the month of August. 


WE feel sincere pity for the Head Master of Eton. The Humani- 
tarian League, with Mr. Henry Salt as Master of the Beagles, leaves 
him no peace, and, as we read his latest defence of the time-honoured 
institution (as a fact it is not half a century old) and note how *'* he 
cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles,” we are reminded of the 
description in the ** Badminton Library " of the hunted hare :—** There 
is no more pitiful, more helpless object than a thoroughly tired out 
hare, hopping the last fifty yards of her career in front of the pack." 
Humanity is not confined to hares, and there should be a close time 
for head masters. 


UNDER the will of the late Miss Ann Harlow, the Brighton Branch 
of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland has received a sum 
for the purpose of granting annuities to teachers. The fund has been 
placed in the hands of three trustees, and the Committee of the Branch 
will administer the income arising therefrom under certain regulations . 
which have been approved by the Branch in General Meeting. A copy 
of these regulations can be obtained on application to one of the hon. 
secretaries. At present the annual income is under £20, but it is. 
hoped that the capital will from time to time be added to by further 
gifts and by bequests. 


WE regret to record that the publication of Schoo? ceased with the- 
March number. 


LORD WINTERSTOKE has given an additional £15,000 towards the 
Bristol University, making a total contribution of £ 35,000. 


Tne Société des Professeurs de Langues Vivantes will hold their 
International Congress at Paris from April 14-17. The meeting will 
be held at the Sorbonne, under the patronage of the Ministers for 
Public Instruction, for Commerce, and for Foreign Affairs. M. Liard, . 
Vice- Rector of the Academy of Paris, will preside at the opening ses- 
sion. The entertainment includes a gala evening at the Odéon, a visit 
to Chantilly, and a final banquet. Tickets of membership may be ob- 
tained by application to M. Dupré, 52 Boulevard de Vaugirard, Paris. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING ASSOCIATION.—At a General Meeting, held 
on March 13, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year :— 
Prof. Adamson (President), Mr. Oscar Browning, Mr. W. M. Keatinge, 
Miss L. Brackenbury (Vice-Presidents). 


FRIENDS and admirers of Mrs. Bryant have resolved, in connexion 
with the opening of the new buildings of the North London Collegiate 
School, to present the school with the portrait of its Head Mistress. 
The first subscription list already amounts to more than £150. The 
Hon. Treasurer is Mrs. Eleanor M. Hill, Gardnor House, Hampstead, 
to whom cheques and postal orders, crossed a/c ‘‘ Bryant Portrait 
Fund," should be sent. 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON 


| MORECAMBE N.U.T. CONGRESS. Stall 46. 


THE NEW LATIN DELECTUS. By W. Jenkyn ' ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORIES. 
In Two 
| 


Tuomas, M.A., and E. P. Doucurv, M.A. 
Parts. I., 18. 6d.; I1., 258. 6d. 
This book is intended for the earlier reading of boys and girls in schools 
with a leaving age of about sixteen. 
The Contents include: 
Stories of Ancient Rome. 
The Gods. 


Illustrated. 


Myths of the Lesser Divinities. 
Myths of the Heroes. 
Myths of the Creation. Scenes from the Story of Troy. 
Myths of the Great Gods. | Scenes from the Story of Aeneas. 
The Athenaeum says: " Simplified Livy, Eutropius, and in verse Horace, 
Ovid, &c., are used ; and the whole seems admirably fitted to take the place 
of the Caesar usually given at this stage, which may well be postponed.” 


MODERN HISTORY. Part III. of ** A Primer of General 
History." By A. J. Evans, M.A. Cloth, crown 8vo. Illustrated. 


2s. 6d. 
In the same Series: ANCIENT HISTORY. By W. H. Sater, B.A. 
By M. A. HowaRp, B.A. 


28. Gd. MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. 
2s. 6d. 


HEROES OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY. 
Stories of Old Testament Characters told for Children. By Mrs. F. S. 
Boas. Illustrated. 18. 4d. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL. Stories of Old Testament 
Characters told for Children. By Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illustsated. 18. 4d. 


FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By C. L. Tuomson, formerly Examiner in English Literature and 
Occasional Inspector to the Central Welsh Board. Part IV.— Beau- 
mont and Fietchor to Dryden. New Ready. Cloth. Fully 
Illustrated. 28. 6d. 
The other Parts now ready are: 
Part I.—To Wycliffe and Langiand. Price 28. 
Part II.—From Langland to Lyndsay. Price 28. 
Part III.—From Lyndsay to Bacon. Price 2s. 6d. 
Of this Series the School World says: “A work worthy of the highest 
praise and widest circulation.” 


A 


| 
l 


Latest Volume: The 
Hanoverian Period (1714-1815). By J. W. B. Apams, M.A., 
Head Master of the County School, Tenby. Illustrated. Qs. 8d. 

Teachers who are too busy to spend much time in looking out suitable 
extracts will find these ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORIES very useful, as 
they give in a small space appropriate and striking passages from original 
sources and standard historians. 

Other Volumes now ready are: 


British and Old English Period (55 8.c.-1066 a.p.). 
E. J. BaLrEv, B.A. 28. 

Mediaeval Period (1066-1487). By A. KiwrsTER, Mistress of 
Method at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth ; and 
G. Home, M.A., History Mistress of St. Mary's College. 88. 8d. 


Tudor Period (1487-1603). By N. L. Frazer, B.A. 9g. 


Stuart Period (1603-1714). By J. W. B. Apams, M.A., Head 
Master of the County School, Tenby. 2s. 6a. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By C. L. 
TuHowsoN, F.R.Hist.S. BC. 33r-A.D. 1066, 18. 84.; 1066-1272, 
1s. Gd.; 1272-1485, 28.; 1485-1603, 18. 840. ; 1603-1689, 18. 6d. ; 
1689-1820, 28. 6d, . 


BOTANY RAMBLES: “Spring.” By ELIA THOMSON, 
Fully Illustrated. 10d. Part li, “Summer,” 1s. Part III., 
“Autumn,” ls. 


HEURISTIC ARITHMETIC. By C. GRANVILLE, 
B.A.. and C E. Rice, M.A., West Heath School, Hampstead. 
reinen Book. Parti. 2s.0d. Examples Book. Part I. 
8. 
This is a treatise on special method in the teaching of arithmetic. Part I. 
provides for pupils to the age of about eleven. 

The School Wor/d says:—'' This book has impressed us as a very note- 
worthy addition to the text-books on arithmetic. . . . We think the book is 
so rich in suggestiveness that we would earnestly recommend the study 
of the ‘ Method’ to every teacher." 


By 


A 
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DENT'S 
MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


General Editor—PRor. WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 
SOME RECENT ADDITIONS. 
Unmounted, 1s. net each; mounted on linen, 2s. net; 


on rollers, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Sounds of English. Les Sons du 


Francais. Deutsche Laute. 


Three Charts, size 30 by 30 inches. These Charts, drawn up 
by Prof. WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A., are particularly suitable 
for class use, the symbols being very distinct. Thearrangement 
will commend itself to teachers. 
Small reproductions of each chart, with examples of the sounds, which 
pupils can paste in their Looks, have also been prepared; these are sold 
in packets of 30, price 1s. 


Episodes en Action. 


French Scenes for the Classroom. With a Phonetic Tran- 
script, by J. STUART WALTERS. [Ready immediately. 


A French Phonetic Reader. 
By S. A. RICHARDS, B.A. 1s. 6d. 

À careful and well graded selection of passages in prose and verse. In 
accordance with the views of experienced teachers, the phonetic tran- 
scription is given first, and the text in the ordinary spelling occupies the 
won aes of the book. Reference is made easy by identical numbering 
of the lines. 


Fables en Action. 


By VIOLET PARTINGTON. Extra fcap 8vo, 1s. 
Miss Partington's little French plays are well known. In this new 
volume she has had the happy thought of dramatizing some of the famous 
fables of La Fontaine. 


L'Entente Cordiale à la Campagne. 


Scenes of French Life. With Notes by CLEMENCE SAUNOIS, 
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THE TEACHING OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 
STUDENTS IN TRAINING. 


By J. H. WiMwMs, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Education at Goldsmiths’ 
College, London, S. E. 


T is doubtful whether any other of the many debatable 
subjects connected with training-college curricula is of 
quite the same importance or is in need of such urgent con- 
sideration as is the question of the amount and nature of the 
psychological instruction which teachers in training should 
receive. That educational theory should find its foundation 
in psychology is undisputed by all serious students of the 
subject, and that the results of modern psychological analysis 
and investigation are throwing light upon educational prob- 
lems is unquestioned. Yet the situation is at present one of 
chaos and is well illustrated by the various text-books to 
which those who are studying the subject from the peda- 
gogical point of view must, perforce, refer. Roughly, such 
books may be divided into two well marked classes—frstly, 
those that are sound and consistent, but are very ditficult for 
the beginner; secondly, those that are easily readable, but 
are either unsound or inconsistent. In either case the adop- 
tion of a text-book inevitably involves the explication of 
verbal mysteries and the sorting out of fact and fallacy, and 
to attempt to lecture upon psychology to any but the excep- 
tionally capable students leads to results that are astonishingly 
feeble. 

When we investigate the opinions of those who have to 
deal with students generally, and teachers in training in par- 
ticular, whether as lecturers or examiners, we meet with such 
serious disagreement that the situation is rendered still more 
difficult. Some are asking for more psychology. If, it is said, 
a wider acquaintance with and a firmer grasp of the principles 
of the science were imparted, and that mysterious quality, 
"the psychological attitude of mind," engrafted upon the 
student, a reduction of the curriculum in other directions 
would be of no serious importance. Even the claims of “ phy- 
siological psychology " have been urged, and, if a recent paper 
for certificate candidates can be taken as evidence, it would 
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seem that the intimate structure of the brain with the hypo- 
thetical functions of certain particular association fibres must 
be regarded as suitable mental fare for such students. This, 
i must be confessed, strikes the writer as the reductio ad 
absurdum of the argument for physiological psychology ; but, 
in any case, it can hardly be felt that any useful purpose is to 
be served by widening the scheme of psychological instruction 
in this direction—at any rate, beyond the generally accepted 
limits. The average student in training is not intellectually 
old enough, whatever his actual age may be, to profit by what 
might fitly be set for a final degree course, unless a dispro 
portionate amount of time is to be expended. His earlier 
education at present, whatever the future may bring forth 
for English teachers, has not fitted him to grapple with more 
than a modicum of abstract philosophy, and one can only feel 
that increasing the dose will inevitably bring on serious mental 
indigestion. 

At the other extreme we have the exponents of the old 
school, who despise psychology, and continually urge that 
mere knowledge of that subject never has made nor can 
make a teacher. These are not particularly dangerous, 
but, unfortunately, their ranks are being strongly recruited 
from a younger generation who—disgusted at the general 
confusion of doctrines, at the impossibility of reconciling con 
tradictory systems of terminology, and at the low standard 
of results obtained—are finding encouragement for the idea 
that the time spent in learning psychology might be more 
profitably devoted to an increased amount of practical teach- 
ing or a fuller study of pure method. It is hardly within our 
province to combat such an opinion here; its mere existence 
is of sufficient importance to justify careful consideration of 
the situation. 

When we turn to the question of the character of the 
psychology to be taught, we are faced again with equal 
difference of opinion. Should we adopt a course of pure 
psychology of an entirely analytic character, or should we 
confine our attention to genetic psychology and call our sub- 
ject “Child Study"? In other words, shall the professor of 
philosophy, or even psychology, step in and give to the teacher 
in training a series of lectures which are to all intents and 
purposes a shortened degree course in philosophy, or shall our 
students draw their psychology from those multitudinous 
results of more or less systematic child study about which 
so much has been written of late and of which a fair pro- 
portion is the veriest nonsense? The writer's own experience 
leads him to feel that neither of these alternatives will do. 
We need in our training colleges a thorough course of applied 
psychology which shall draw its data from either of these 
two sources (so long as their reliability be unimpeached), 
basing its choice of material upon the necds of the classroom, 
not upon any system or scheme of philosophy. There can be 
no possible reason why we should waste our time over such 
matters as spatial perception, generic images, or extensity of 
sensation, interestiug though these be to the psychologist, 
since they are valueless to the teacher. What is needed is 
a course of instruction which will give a general account of 
the mental nature and development of the child only in so far 
as the facts bear upon the problems of education. And it 
follows, of course, that the person chosen to give such instruc- 
tion should be at once a psychologist and a practical teacher 
of children. A sound psychological training is indispensable, 
but an intimate personal knowledge of the needs and difficulties 
of the classroom is of at least equal importance. This is 
where we have frequently failed in the past. We have ex- 
pected the pure psychologist, with an acquaintance with 
schools which began and ended with their style of external 
architecture, to lecture to teachers ; or, what is quite as bad, 
we have fallen back upon an educational theorist who has 
taken up psvchology as an " extra" and expected him to make 
clear to students what even the recognized text-books do not 
agree upon. 

Any useful scheme of psychology for students in training 
should undoubtedly include both theoretical and practical 
work. The nature of the former has been dealt with already ; 
the latter is worthy of a little fuller consideration. In the 


first place, there certainly seems to be strong ground for 
the application of the methods of psychology by the stu- 
dents themselves. The average student trusts far too much 
to the lecture and the text-book, and regards introspec- 
tion as something to be learnt about rather than as some- 
thing to be practised. By definite insistence upon the use of 
the introspective method by all students—a use constantly 
tested by systematic exercises necessitating personal in- 
vestigation, the subject may be given a living interest 
which it will never otherwise possess. Then, during 
the school practice period, some time may well be devoted 
to the detailed study of one or, at the outside, two 
children of well marked character by each student. Such 
child observation under careful guidance has been tried with 
success in several colleges, and has had a far more practical 
value to the student than a lengthened study from books 
alone. Further, it is distinctly time that some simple ex- 
perimental work was introduced into our courses of psycho- 
logy, and this for several reasons. Such experimental work 
is a valuable aid both to introspection and child observation. 
The student has something tangible to look for, to examine, 
to describe; and any method which renders these difficult 
operations easier to perform is worthy of careful considera- 
tion. Such work also possesses an interest and a fascination 
which compensates very considerably for the abstract char- 
acter of much of the usual syllabus, and, further, is supported 
by all the usual arguments in favour of practical experi- 
mental science as opposed to mere second-hand: descriptive 
knowledge. But, in addition to all this, it cannot be too 
strongly urged that it is in the direction of experiment that 
we must inevitablv turn sooner or later for new light upon 
many pressing educational questions (e.g., correlation of ca- 
pacity, normal units of efficiency, fatiguability of children 
during the dav and the year, discovery of the causes of the 
enormous wastage of effort which is such a feature of present- 
day education, &c.).. Such work is taking a prominent place 
in Germany, America, France, Switzerland, and elsewhere; 
but in England nothing is being done, because so few people 
know how to set towork. Finally, it is part of the duty of every 
one who is engaged in training teachers to see that the new 
generation who are being sent out to the schools of the 
country are more liberally inclined towards the practical in- 
vestigation of educational problems than are the vast bulk 
of the present members of the profession—at any rate, so 
far as elementary schools are concerned. The introduction 
of simple experiment into the training college-course is the 
only conceivable way, in the writer’s opinion, by which such 
a change is likely to be brought about. 

But it must not be thought that it is a course in experi- 
mental psychology which is being advocated. Even were 
such work advisable, the curriculum is far too overburdened 
to allow room for its introduction. What is appealed for is 
an experimental course which is designed especially for the 
use of teachers and which will keep in view throughout thc 
problems of the classroom. Detailed individual examina- 
tion, excessive accuracy of investigation, determinations of 
thresholds of consciousness, and other similar refinements 
of measurement are of little use to the teacher. All that is 
done must be directly applicable to the actual work of the 
school. 

Another question which is worthy of consideration is that 
of the presentation of the material of instruction to the class. 
This involves three further problems to which solutions are 
suggested. Firstly, the arrangement of a two-year course in 
the Theory and Practice of Education has almost universally 
followed what we may loosely describe as the deductive plan. 
A course of psychology has been worked through, and then. 
using this general account of mind and its development as a 
basis, a series of lectures upon more or less pure method 
has been delivered. Undoubtedly, there is very much to bc 
said for such a plan; but is it not possible that the com- 
parative poorness of results would justify an attempt to 
discover the result of reversing this procedure? Why should 
we not work along — again using the term loosely — in- 
ductive lines instead ? That is, deal with teaching methods— 
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in part, at any rate—first, with a very simple coincident 
exposition of just so much psychologv as would be necessarv 
to make the course intelligible, and reserve the true course in 
psychology until the second year. Such a plan, whatever its 
weaknesses (and these are recognized), would have at least 
two advantages—(1) the students would be intellectually 
much older, certainly much more so than the mere time 
difference represents, and consequently better able to grapple 
with the harder psychology ; (2) they would have abundant 
material to hand upon which to draw for illustrations of the 
various processes with which the later lectures on psychology 
would deal. No more definite opinion can be offered upon 
the point at this juncture. It is a question, however, which 
ENS consideration, and the plan is at least worthv of a 
trial. 

In the second place, with regard to the actual treatment of 
the material of instruction before the class, there seeins to 
be room for improvement. Nearly five years’ experience of 
teachers in training, and careful observation of examination 
results, have convinced the writer that there is a very definite 
need for the application to psychology of those teaching 
methods which we should employ with anv other systematized 
science. Our students are already burdened with an over- 
loaded curriculum, and, though the future promises wonderful 
things, we may be quite sure that, however improved the 
mental equipment of the future student may be, the cur- 
riculum he will have to face is hardly likely to demand 
less effort than that which is required of his present-day pre- 
decessor. His psychology must be taught him and not 
merely lectured about. Indeed, the student in training has 
not the time that the degree student has (and it is doubtful 
whether he ever will have) to unravel the mysteries of the 
philosophical lecture which only obscures for him the main 
facts and carries him further away from those practical 
applications which are his great need. The single difficulty 
of terminology —the most profound difficulty of all—calls for 
careful teaching; for it is striking to notice that, in a con- 
crete science like physics, rigidity of terminology is an un- 
questioned necessity, whereas it is reserved for the much 
inore abstract psychology to suffer from a looseness of lan- 
guage which is unparalleled in the world of knowledge. The 
dithculty can' only be met by suiting our method of present- 
ation to the special requirements of the subject. Without 
of necessity insisting upon a rigid adherence to some one 
system of terminology, we must see that when a term is used 
Its significance is clearly understood, and that a clear idea of 
the relation of the various processes of inind, one to another, 
IS arrived at. Question and answer, illustration and ex- 
planation, reveal and overcome the difficulties of the student, 
Just as they do those of a child, and successful instruction in 
Psychology will be attained when the lecture is abolished in 
favour of the lesson. The training college is an educational 
institution of an exceedingly specialized type, its students are 
there to be trained as teachers, and, whatever prestige the 
weirht of tradition may attach to the lecture, it is certainly 
not the best form of instruction in any subject, for those 
whose future business it is to teach. 

Lastly, there is the problem of the treatment of mental 
phenomena as material of instruction for beginners. This 
IS a far-reaching question and one which, to be dealt with 
adequately. would require much fuller consideration than can 
be accorded toit here. But we may summarize the principal 
points of interest in a very few lines. Briefly, the difficulties 
are these: It is absolutely essential that the usual discussion 
of mind, process by process, should be adhered to; but, if 
clearness of understanding and that grasp of the subject which 
will make it of value to the teacher are to be attained, more 
or less sharp lines of distinction between one tvpe of process 
and another must be established. On the other hand, the 
cardinal fact of the unity of mind must be kept in view 
throughout and anything approaching “faculty ” psychology 
avoided. At the same time, the number of lectures (or 
lessons) possible is strictly limited, and we are not in a 
Position to guarantee that more than 10 per cent. of the 
Students will ever read any further in psychology after they 
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leave college. How are we, under the circumstances, to- 
ensure that the new generation of teachers will have a 
sounder psychological foundation for their teaching methods 
than the present one has? 

In the opinion of the writer, the solution lies in the accep- 
tance of hard-and-fast distinctions between process and pro- 
cess at the outset (since, in any case, distinctions must come: 
before combination), and the establishment of clear and 
definite conceptions of the meaning and application of the 
usual psychological terms. Such a method of procedure must, 
of course, be accompanied by careful reiteration of the unity 
of mind and of the mental process as the manifestation in 
one form or another of that unity, but only at the end of the 
course should the true nature of mind be made a specific 
matter of instruction. Let us take the treatment of the 
intellectual processes as an examples of this sharp differenti- 
ation between process and process. Having dealt with the 
three aspects of consciousness and emphasized the fact that 
they are aspects common to all mental processes, the in- 
tellectual process is distinguished as that type of which cog- 
nition is the most clearly marked aspect. The next step would 
be the establishment of the difference between presentative 
and representative processes, and upon this a simple scheme, 
such as that shown below, might be based : 


Intellectual Processes 


; E a 
Purely Representative Perception 
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Ideas 


= 
General Ideas 
(Concep!s) 


- 
Images 


Particular Ideas 


The inclusion of particular ideas may possibly meet with some 
criticism, but the writer has been led to this as a result of 
both his own mental experiences and the difficulties raised by 
students. Introspection and the opinions of quite a number 
of competent persons who have been consulted upon the 
matter have shown that we obtain mental images only when 
we specially require them (e.g., when we definitely call them 
up or when we pause to consider some particular point in 
a conversation—in the latter case, the image arising spon- 
taneously into consciousness to reinforce an idea already 
present). The assumption that our usual everyday mental 
operations are entirely made up of percepts, mental iniages, 
and concepts, is one which is open to grave question. When 
we say we think, we are decidedly not thinking in concepts ; 
we may utilize the concept, but this is rather the exception 
than the rule. Ideation must include — what has not yet 
been sufficiently recognized—the particular idea. 

The point is further strengthened by a consideration of 
memory and imagination. The product of these processes 
may be either image or particular idea. In the case of 
memory we may have the concept; but this, again, is rather 
the exception. Thus the classification of intellectual pro- 
cesses may proceed as shown: 


Particular Ideas and Images 


r Or een | 
Constructive Reproductive 
(Imagination) (Memory) 
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Construction Construction 
Self-determined Pre-determined 
(Inventive) (Interpretative) 


Judgment and reasoning should, of course, be dealt with apart 
from conception, and the artificial connexion between the 
three which logic has imported into psychology entirely re- 
moved. 

This treatment of the intellectual processes, which is of 
course given in the barest outline here, has been found by 
the writer to be more helpful to students—when used as a 
teaching scheme—than any other plan which has yet sug- 
gested itself. Something of the kind is urgently needed if 
the teaching of psychology in a limited time is to be of any 
real value. 
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We have undoubtedly reached a critical stage in the history 
-of English educational progress, and not the least important 
of the questions of the hour is that which is concerned with 
the adequate training of the teacher. Psychology may be- 
-come one of his most valuable assets, but this will never be 
the case until a radical reformation has taken place in the 
teaching of the subject to the student in training. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Herodotus, Books VII., VIII., and IX. By R. W. MACAN. 
3 vols. (30s. net. Macmillan.) 

In these three large volumes devoted to the last three 
books of Herodotus, Dr. Macan has completed the second 
instalment of the work which he began in his publication of 
his commentary on Books IV.-VI., eighteen years ago. The 
‘two works together make a notable contribution to scholar- 
ship and ancient history. They stand out at once above all 
-other editions. Herodotus is, as Dr. Macan well pointed out 
in his first work, a many-sided author—the father not only of 
history, but of anthropology, ethnology, and geography. His 
editor must needs be not only a master of Greek history, but 
well acquainted with all the work which modern research has 
‘done in comparative religion, archeology, and anthropology. 
Dr. Macan's work conipels admiration not only for the erudition 
it displays in all these subjects, but (and this is especially true 
of these last volumes) for the way in which all his vast learn- 
ing is strictly used for the elucidation of the meaning and 
value of Herodotus's history. The excellence of these volumes 
can be estimated not so much by a comparison with other 
- -editors—for no one, least of all Prof. Sayce, has even tried to 
edit Herodotus in the same adequate way—as by comparison 
with Dr. Macan's own earlier work, his edition of Books 
IV.-VI. 

The impression derived from such a comparison is one of 
much greater ease and mastery, of a wider and fuller back- 
ground. The comparison brings out remarkably what an 
enormous advance in our knowledge and appreciation of 
Greek history has been made in the last fifteen years. The 
application of the critical method to Herodotus has abundantly 
justified itself, and has also incidentally justified Herodotus. 
In 1894 we were not beyond the stage of theorizing. The 
theories were often attractive, but at that date they never 
seemed very conclusive. An unfair critic might have said that 
the only thing which was not doubted was that Herodotus's 
statements were untrue. In these last volumes Dr. Macan 
has got beyond meretheorizing. The difficulties in Herodotus's 
narrative have all been exposed, almost all possible sugges- 
tions and theories put forward, all other sources of informa- 
tion—literature, archaology, anthropology, and comparative 
religion—ransacked, and the work of appraising the final result 
of it all has now begun. What is that result on our estimate 
of Herodotus or on the value of modern research ? Two pos- 
sible conclusions, both very frequently held, are ruled out. 
We can no longer say that all such criticism is useless and 
that Herodotus's text needs no explanation, or that, if it did, 
we cannot get behind it. Yet, on the other hand, we have got 
past the easy optimism of some of the earlier criticisms, which 
supposed that, by a priori methods, by thinking out what 
ought to have happened or what must have happened, we 
could arrive at a certain solution of all the difficulties in the 
history of Greece as Herodotus tells it. The result is much 
more complex. We can undoubtedly in many cases get be- 
hind Herodotus's narrative — often with the help of a fuller 
knowledge of Herodotus himself and his methods, often by 
the help of, say, modern geography or a science like compara- 
tive religion. In many other cases we have to be content 
with probabilities, with seeing that Herodotus's narrative 
needs supplementing and explaining without being able to 
pronounce dogmatically what the real explanation is. The 
result is not to discredit Herodotus. 

Dr. Macan declares, at the end of his introduction, that 
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" there is, indeed, no ancient historian, whether upon his own 
or general grounds, with whom Herodotus need fear com- 
parison.” But we can confidently say that, as the result of 
wise criticism, a profound study of Herodotus's very com- 
plicated narrative, and full use of all other sources of informa- 
tion and explanation, we do know immensely more about 
the history of Greece, and particularly of the Persian wars, 
than we did before this work was done. It is, perhaps, the 
greatest merit of these volumes that Dr. Macan knows so 
well both the use and the limits of theorizing. His examination 
of the place of these three books in Herodotus's narrative brings 
this out. The theory that these books, though last in the 
story, were written first is not new. What is new is that 
Dr. Macan, with his patient accumulation of evidences and 
his knowledge of Herodotus's methods, has made the theory 
almost a certainty. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the work is contained 
in the appendixes. These constitute practically a critical 
history of the great Persian Expedition of 480. Much work 
has been done on the subject recently. 

Dr. Grundy's book on the Great Persian Waris well known, 
as are the articles of Mr. Monro and Prof. Moorhouse. What 
distinguishes Dr. Macan's work from that of others is, that he 
knows where to stop, how to distinguish between degrees of 
historical certainty. Take, for example, his appendix on the 
battle of Plataea. Dr.Macan owes much in that to the above- 
mentioned writers, as he is the first to acknowledge. They 
have helped him to face thoroughly the difficulties in the 
narrative. His own solutions of these difficulties have a high 
degree of probability, but the real value of his account of the 
battle lies in his careful account of the problem and in his 
caution. Asa result of reading it, we cannot fail to under- 
stand the degrees of probability in any reconstruction of the 
narrative—to realize where we are on fairly safe ground and 
where we have to fall back on the most probable theory. 
The work is throughout the criticism of a scholar. 

A word must be said of the commentary itself—a word 
only, because properly to appreciate it would take pages. 
We have worked through the text with Dr. Macan's notes, 
and can only say that on all the various points that call for 
comment—whether they require knowledge of history, an- 
thropology, religion, or any other of the varied aspects of 
life with which Herodotus deals—Dr. Macan is equally 
learned and scholarly. We hope that he will go back now 
to Books I.-III. There is no one else who could edit them 
so well, and they are well worth doing. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. XI.: The Growth 
of Nationalities. (Cambridge University Press.) 

This volume covers the middle of the nineteenth century 
(1840-1870). There is no period to which the plan of the 
history is better suited. The great movements which resulted 
in the unity of Italy and of Germany were European, and can 
only be properly understood when they are studied side by 
At the same time, the several phases demand an 
intimate knowledge of the conditions of each country which, 
as a rule, only a native of the country will possess. Perhaps 
the best chapters in the volume are those in which M. Bour- 
geois and M. Thomas tell the story of the decline and fall of 
the July Monarchy, the shortlived Second Republic, and the 
second Empire. The consolidation of Italy is well described 
by the late Prof. Masi of Florence. He does not allow his 
ardent sympathy with the patriots to carry away his judgment, 
and he shows how much Mazzini did to hinder the cause to 
which he devoted his life. Few boasts have been less borne 
out than "L'Italia farà da se." Courage and enthusiasm 
could not make up for want of cohesion and subordination, 
and Italy became a nation because it suited France and 
Prussia to quarrel with Austria. 

The making of Germany presented a marked contrast. 
There was patriotic effervescence there also. It was a par- 
liament of professors that met at Frankfort, but Frederick 
William IV. was wise enough to decline the Crown they 
offered him. Such questions were to be settled, as Bismarck 
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saw, not by speeches and majority votes, but by “ blood and 
iron,” and the building up of the Prussian army was the first 
condition of success. 

The history of the transformation of Germany occupies 
five chapters, two of which are by the Master of Peterhouse, 
and the others by Profs. Meinecke, Friedjung, and Roloff. 
In this case there has been, perhaps, rather too much division 
of labour. Bismarck necessarily towers above all other actors 
in the drama, but something less than justice is done to the 
part played by William I. and his military counsellors. The 
Franco-German War forms the subject of a separate chapter, 
written by Major Maurice. It is an excellent account of the 
campaign ; but there is some want of proportion in allotting 
four pages to the battles of Vionville and Gravelotte, when 
Koniggratz is disposed of in ten lines and Solferino in three. 
It is a mistake to say that Moltke had called the Prussian 
general staff into existence, and there is some confusion about 
the "Garde Nationale" and "Garde Mobile." A well de- 
served tribute is paid to Gambetta: 


When, in the years following the Peace of Frankfort, the wonderful 
recovery of France from her disaster was watched with jealous eyes by 
the hot-bloods in Germany, the memory of the resistance offered by 
an unprepared and unorganized people lent weight to the counsels of 
the prudent. Thirty-five years of peace are Gambetta’s best apology 
for his administration. 


The political history of Great Britain is dealt with by 
Mr. Clapham up to 1852, and from that point onward by the 
late Sir Spencer'Walpole. It is needless to say that, as re- 
gards domestic affairs, these writers give us all that can be 
wished; but, from the point of view of European history, the 
treatment of the Crimean War is not satisfactory. It would 
have been better if the Russo-Turkish War, of which the 
operations in the Crimea formed only a part, had been de- 
scribed in chapter ix., which is concerned with Russia under 
Nicholas I. and is mainly statistical. Owing to the unpre- 
paredness of England, the part she played in that war was 
not the leading part ; her army dwindled to a mere contingent, 
and it was the French who took Sebastopol. Sir Spencer 
Walpole hardly realizes this. His eyes are too exclusively 
fixed on the red-coats on the Upland. He gives us the Bala- 
clava charges with the well worn French comment, but there 
is no mention (in his chapter or elsewhere) of the fine defence 
of Kars. 

Besides the chapters concerned with the minor States of 
Europe, among which the chapter on Spain by Mr. Fitz- 
maurice Kelly deserves special mention, there is one devoted 
to the Vatican Council, ably written but rather too con- 
temptuous in tone. Sir William Lee-Warner does his best 
to crowd half a century of Indian historv into thirty pages; 
other writers deal more broadly, and therefore more success- 
fully, with the development of the British colonies. Sir E. M. 
Satow has been wisely granted sixty pages for an account of 
the opening up of China and Japan, from which nearly all 
readers will have much to learn. 

Short sketches are given of the literature of the several 
countries during the period, and these extend to chapters in 
the case of England and France. Romanticism contributed 
powerfully to the growth of the spirit of nationality, especially 
in Germany, but in French literature it is the reaction against 
Romanticism that Prof. Bourgeois has to describe. 


The Ancient Greek Historians. By J. B. Bury, Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

These Lane Lectures, delivered last year at Harvard Uni- 
versity, are a curious contrast to those of the preceding year 
delivered by Prof. Murray. Both professors are par excellence 
Hellenists, and both discourse on Greek literature; but Prof. 
Murray, taking the Greek epic as his starting-point, not only 
discusses the Homeric question in all its bearings, but specu- 
lates freely on primitive culture, the testimony of archzology, 
and the genesis and development of morality and religion. 
Prof. Bury starts from the same point, the historical aspect of 
the epics, but he sticks far more closely to his brief; and, in 


the course of these eight lectures, hardly a name of any Greek 
historian is omitted, even if it be known to us by a single 
fragment or only by tradition. The seventh lecture treats 
briefly of the Roman historians as the diadoci of the Greeks, 
and it is only in the concluding lecture that Prof. Bury ex- 
pounds his theory of history, and shows how the Greeks were- 
the forerunners of the new evangel. With this exposition of 
the end and aim of history we are sufficiently acquainted by: 
Prof. Bury's inaugural lecture. It may be summed up in the 
one word, “ Relativity "—negatively a protest against his pre- 
decessor Lord Acton’s postulate of an unbending morab 
standard by which all conduct, public and private alike, must 
be judged, and positively as an assertion of a law of progress 
of some far-off — not necessarily divine — event to which 
humanity is moving. 

As we turn back, we see how deeply this theory affects the 
estimate of historians and histories. Prof. Muiray draws a 
brilliant parallel between the “Iliad " and the historical books 
of the Old Testament. Prof. Bury alludes to Christian his- 
torians only as the perverters of history as introducing moral 
ideas. Thucydides, in most respects Prof. Bury's ideal of an 
historian, is commended for his Machiavellian attitude towards 
international politics and his non-moral attitude towards 
Athenian politicians. For an opposite view of Thucydides we 
look to Prof. Murray. " He is sparing of moral judgments, 
but surely it needs some blindness in a reader not to feel the 
implication of a very earnest moral standard all through.” 

The lectures on Thucydides are the most original and 
embody many happy aperçus. One novel view, however, of 
the speeches seems to us fanciful and far-fetched. Prof. 
Bury would persuade us that when Thucydides adopts his 
" unnatural" style, when he is ungrammatical, involved, and 
obscure, he is so intentionally, making points of his own and 
giving a hint to his readers that he is not reporting, but ex- 
pressing his own sentiments. We would not pit our own. 
view against that of a specialist like Prof. Bury, but only 
observe that it is strange that this difference should not have 
struck another and a greater specialist—Sir Richard Jebb. It 
is strange, too, that no reference should be made to Jebb's. 
briliant article on the speeches of Thucydides, and that 
Jebb's name should not occur once in the lectures, though his 
" Zoilus ” is repeatedly mentioned. 

Next to Thucydides as the ideal historian, and, in some 
respects, as his superior, comes Polybius. He is inferior as. 
a moralizer, but superior in “ autopsy "—that is, in personal 
knowledge of lands and places. Imagination, the power of 
realizing a scene and making it live again on the written page, 
is not among Prof. Bury's primary qualifications of the his- 
torian. Against this encomium of Polybius, we may set Dr. 
Arnold's censure ; " His descriptions are so vague and imper- 
fect, and so totally devoid of painting, that it is scarcely 
possible to recognize them.” 

On the same principle, Plutarch's “ Lives” are dismissed. 
in a sentence as wholly irrelevant, except as they embody 
fragments of real historians; yet surely this is an arbitrary 
distinction. There are times when the life of a man embodies. 
the life of a nation, and we can no more exclude Plutarch 
from the rank of an historian than we can Suetonius or Saint 
Simon or Carlyle. 

A few trifling points may be noticed. On page 221 Posei- 
donius of Apamea is dated “circa 235-151 B.c.,” and on 
the same page we are told that Cicero attended his lectures. 
" Unimpassioned optimism” is a strange phrase to apply to 
Livy. Can Prof. Bury ever have read the proem to the 
“ History”? There is no " caution " in Herodotus’ account of 
the snake of the Acropolis (page +7)—os e€óvr« is a plain 
avowal of scepticism. It sounds funny to describe Thucy- 
dides’ gold mine in Thrace as a pted-a-terre. 


Milton as Schoolboy and Schoolmaster. By A. F. LEACH. 
(1s. net. H. Frowde.) 

David Masson's "Life of Milton" has left little to be 

gleaned. but in this paper, read before the British Academy, 


Mr. Leach has added something to our knowledge of Milton’s 
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school days. From the record of his admission at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, February 12, 1624-5, we know the date 
of Milton's leaving St. Paul's, but the date of his admission is 
a matter of inference. Masson puts it at 1620, but Mr. Leach 
shows that probably it was two years earlier. Seven was 
then the normal age for boys to go to school, and Milton, in 
telling us that his midnight studies, the first cause of injury to 
his eyes, began with his twelfth year, implies that he was doing 
school lessons. The doubt might be resolved by an examina- 
tion of the records of the Mercers' Company ; but these, as 
Mr. Leach complains with some bitterness, have never been 
-open to research. Mr. Lupton, in his “ Life of Dean Colet,” 
records the discovery nearly two centuries ago of a misappro- 
priation by the Company of some £35,000 of trust funds, and 
calls upon us to admire the gradual restitution of the bor- 
rowed fund at the beginning of the last century as “a signal 
instance of integrity in the fulfilment of a trust." In private 
life the payer of conscience money is more modest and prefers 
anonymity. 

Incidentally, we are given much curious information of the 
pre-Coletian St. Paul’s Schools, of the contemporary schools 

-of London, and of the Latin authors prescribed in the Pauline 
Statutes. It is well pointed out that the “ storied windows " 
. and the “studious cloisters pale" of “Il Penseroso " must be 
a reminiscence not of Cambridge, but of school days. Still 
more interesting are the parallels to the “ Nativity Hymn ” in 
Lactantius and Baptista Mantuanus. More might have been 
said of Milton's Latin verse, especially the “ Epitaphium 
Damonis." If the “Hymn” is proof that the Mantuan was 

. read at St. Paul's, the “ Epitaph " may be taken to prove that 
Milton was equally familiar with Virgil's " Eclogues," and his 
.knowledge of Latin prosody was far superior to that of the 
much over-rated Buchanan. Pauline Grammars should not 
‘have been dismissed as a case of twceedle-dum and tweedle- 
dee. The preface to Dean Colet’s " Accidence " enunciates 
two principles which the New Reformers are at last beginning 
to apply: that grammar must be the handmaid of literature 
and that a school grammar must be short and simple and 
ignore exceptions. 

The quotation from Becket's biographer on page 9, ending, 
“The audience, ready to laugh, with wrinkled noses redouble 
their shrill guffaws,” hardly justifies Mr. Leach's inference as 
to the learning of the ancient grammar schools. Mr. Archer, 
in describing a Nigger Minstrel entertainment, might quote 
Perseus. 

" Matters of high theology ‘every slip in which entails 
‘twenty-nine distinct damnations, one certain if the other fails,’ 

. cannot be discussed here." As the quotation involves at least 
fifty-eight, we are glad, for the author's sake, that they are not 
. discussed. LL 
The Westminster Problems Book. | (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

These are prize competitions in prose and verse that have appeared 
in the Saturday Westminster Gazette, 1904-1907. The editor tells us 

» that the book has been prepared chiefly for the sake of competitors, 
successful and unsuccessful ; but, not to speak of the public at large, read- 
. ers of the Westminster Gazette (and who does not read the JJ. G.?) must 
be interested to know how the various problems therein propounded have 
' been solved. To exclude translations from French and German ** as not 
of general interest " seems to us a strange decision and inconsistent with 
the inclusion of two by no means remarkable translations by Lord Curzon. 
Among the prose we have some excellent pieces of fooling—e.g., A. II. 
; Sidgwick's ** Defence of Punning.” We quote the end : ** All the great 
men of the world have made puns. Shakespeare made them; Aristo- 
, phanes made them ; Aeschylus, Rabelais, Ben Jonson—the list is end- 
‘less. I myself make them sometimes. Mr. Balfour does not "—vwith 
the note: *' Except possibly ‘While I am leader of the party, I in- 
tend to lead it.'" We must quote, too, some of the prize howlers :— 
"Enel yàp oder’ huépav Thv kvpiav fjkovaai: ** Forwhen she saw that Lady 
Day had come." Vergilium vidi tantum: **[ have seen too much of 
` Virgil.” Caeruleae puppes : ** Skye terriers.” What are the two things 
. necessary to baptism? *‘ Please, sir, water and a baby.” 
Elementary Greek Exercises. By Rev. A. E. HILLARD and 
C. G. BOTTING. (2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 

Dr. Hillard is a conservative in language teaching and a believer in 
' the virtue of composition. For every Greek-English exercise there 
. are three English-Greek. We cannot better indicate the range of the 
. exercises than by giving the first and the last sentences: ‘‘I loosen 


the fetters” ; ** We shall kill those who betrayed the city." In two 
points Dr. Hillard agrees with the reformers—a limited vocabulary 
and the exclusion of rare or anomalous forms. In the vocabulary it 
would have been well to indicate genders. 


The Ideal System for Learning French. By Mlle. V. GAUDEL. 
(3s. net. Relfe Bros.) 

The ** Ideal System” is a mixture of grammar, exercises, and con- 
versation. The student is advised to learn the whole of the vocabu- 
laries—not in the given order, we should hope, as the third lesson 
contains three pages of proper names. The English is, for a foreigner, 
singularly correct. Split infinitives is the only weak point we have 
noticed. The collocation of sentences has sometimes a comical effect— 
as, ‘‘ Wherever I go I feel homesick. First cut your corn, then put 
this pomatum on it." 


Germany tn Story and Song. Edited by REGINALD WAKE and 
EUGEN BRECHTEL. (Blackie.) 

A simple German reader in four parts, consisting of short extracts, 
geographical, mythological, historical, and lyrical. There is the usual 
apparatus of questions on method and grammar and a vocabulary. The 
type is clear, and the passages are interesting. The notes are somewhat 
meagre. 


The Great English Letter- Writers. 
CONINGSBY W. DAWSON. 
Hodder & Stoughton). 

The first volume of this collection of English Letter-Writers opens 
with an essay on ‘‘ The Development of English Letter- Writing," and 
the second with one on ** The Art and Attainment” of the same. In 
both the contention that letter-writing is a lost art belonging to a past 
age is attacked, and a contradiction of it well maintained. It is a 
fundamental form of literature and ‘‘must remain the best possible 
vehicle for the transmission of emotion." Again: ** A man of genuine 
parts, wlio has no time in which to write the serious essay, often finds 
in the letter the exact vehicle he requires for the expression of fugitive 
moods and thoughts, which are not the less valuable because they are 
fugitive.” In the first volume the headings under which the various 
letters are grouped are unsatisfactory. There is something rather 
superficial in the various distinctions, and when only one or two letters 
are quoted successively from the same person under one heading—as, 
for exampie, under *'The Tribulations of Genius,” or ‘Great 
Occasions "—we do not have time to get sufhcient grip of the 
personality of the writer. We get neither a development of the art of 
letter-writing nor a development of the minds of the writers. The 
effect, therefore, is a lack of unity and force, though the letters taken 
individually may be pleasing enough. In the second volume this is | 
less roticeable, as more letters from the same writer are grouped 
together. The chapter called. ** Bygone Lovers" contains a par- 
ticularly interesting set of letters from Lady Mary Montague, Pope, 
Keats, Byron, and others. The choice of letters and the chapter 
headings of this volume are altogether better than those of the first, 
though the same letter-writers appear in both. 


A History of Chemistry. By H. BAUER. Translated by R. V. 
STANFORD. (3s.6d. Arnold.) 

This little volume contains a brief outline of the proyress of the 
science from the earliest times to the present day. It may serve as an 
introduction to larger works by giving a bird's-eye view of the subject, 
but it suffers from the great condensation which is inevitable when an 
attempt is made to cover so much ground in about two hundred small 
pages. 

Forest Entomology. By A. T. GILLANDERS. (15s. net. Blackwood.) 

Mr. Gillanders, who is Woods Manager to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, has treated his subject first as a Forester and secondly as an 
Entomologist. He attempts a recognition of the insect from the 
damage, together with systematic characters and life-history. He 
writes of himself most modestly as a beginner with just enough know- 
ledge to make a useful start ; but he has enlisted the co-operation of 
various field clubs and learned societies and gone to the best sources 
for information. The excellent illustrations will enable the beginner 
to recognize most of the species, and there are practical hints for col- 
lecting, preparation, and mounting. 


The Schoolmasters Yearbook and Directory, 1909. 
(7s. 6d. net. Sonnenschein.) 

The seventh issue of this educational ** Who's Who,” as we ventured 
last year to call it, differs in no important particular from the sixth, 
but there are several minor improvements. In particular, the Directory 
has been brought as far as possible into correspondence with the staffs 
of schools given in Part III. Absolute agreement is, of course, un- 
attainable, as the editor must depend on the information voluntarily 
supplied to him; but now if under ** Johnson's Grammar School” we 
see a ‘‘ John Smith,” we are pretty safe to find a corresponding ** John 
Smith” in the Directory, which was not previously the case. In the 
'* Review of the Year," full space and weight is assigned to the Regis- 
tration of Teachers. With the summing up we fully agree. ‘It is 
obvious that no plan can satisfy everybody, and that some difficulty 
can be always suggested. We must hope.tbat a way willybe found of 
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overcoming the Board's scruples and of giving effect to the practically 
unanimous desire of all who are interested in English education. . . . 
The establishment of a Register would do more for training than 
even a grant of £5,000 to training colleges." We are inclined to 
grudge the eighty-five pages devoted to lists of Education Committees 
of County Councils. Few outside Grimsby are interested in knowing 
the Grimsby county members, and Grimsby schoolmasters can easily 
obtain the information. ‘‘ Jam septima ducitur aetas." The ‘‘ Year- 
book " has passed its first climacteric and its life is assured. 


Zlazell's Annual, 1909. 

The twenty-fourth issue has grown by twenty-two pages. Under 
‘‘ Education" we have a full account of Education Bills No. 1 and 
No. 2 and of the Irish University Act. Fifteen educational associa- 
tions and societies are considered worthy of notice—the same number 
as last year. The Moral Education Congress has a paragraph, but only 
the fth session is noticed. -It is not the fact that ** the British mem- 
bers, with one exception, argued that moral instruction must be based 
on religion.” The name of the President— Prof. Sadler—is nowhere 
mentioned. Sir Robert Morant has a biography of twenty lines. 


HOLIDAY HINTS. 
(1) By the Roman Wall. Notes on a Summer Holiday. By MARIA A. 


Hover. (2s. 6d. D. Nutt.) (2) The Romance of Northumber- 
land. By A. G. BRADLEY. (7s. 6d. Methuen.) (3) 4 Book 
about Yorkshire. By J. S. FLETCHER. (7s. 6d. Methuen.) 


(4) Secret Chambers and Hiding Places. By ALLAN FEA. 
(7s. 64. Methuen.) (5) Zhe Castles and Keeps of Scotland. 
By FRANK Roy FRArRIE. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Publishers seem to be finding their account in a large output of topo- 
graphical books, fostered, no doubt, by new facilities of illustration 
through the three-colour process, which is to its art what the pianola is 
to music. It may be feared that such showy volumes are bought for 
the sake of the pictures rather than of their other contents: all the 
more credit, then, to writers who spend pains on work often destined 
to be merely skimmed. We have before us a batch of such works, 
which, taken together, appear to illustrate both the strong and weak 
points of their species. The hardest thing to be said of more than one 
of them is that they seem written chiefly tor the authors’ own satisfac- 
tion, but all of them might find appreciative readers of kindred tastes 
or interests. 

(1) We give precedence to a lady, who seems also to be making 
her maiden speech in the court of criticism. Miss Hoyer describes 
pleasantly enough a summer holiday devoted to tracing the Roman 
Wall across Northumberland, her keen interest in the subject being 
as admirable as the good temper with which she and a companion 
faced the difficulties of their enterprise, including frequent soakings 
Írom ungenial northern skies; but much of what happened to them 
seems hardly worth such good print and paper. We are more in- 
terested in the author's lively outline of the Roman Conquest than in 
knowing that she was not late for tea, that luncheon was carried in a 
vasket, and that there was a German waiter at dinner. The upshot of 
à certain amateurishness is that all these pages do not tell us so much 
about the Wall as a single chapter in Mr. Bradley’s book. 

(2) This next writer carries heavier metal and has a practised skill 
in setting forth topographical information, while he can give his ex- 
periences a personal touch without falling into a chronicle of small 
heer. Over most authors in this kind Mr. Bradley has the advantage 
of a wide knowledge of landscapes in more than one continent, and, 
apparently, of a practical acquaintance with agriculture, which, indeed, 
leads him to forget that such phrases as *'scrub stock” and ‘store 
cattle" need interpretation to the general reader. He could hardly 
fail to make interesting a county so well stocked with romance; but 
memories of Border feuds and Jacobite risings give only a relish to 
what is really a full description after the *' Highways and Byways ” 
model. The arrangement seems to represent a succession of stays in 
different parts of Northumberland, over which we are taken, skipping 
here and there in a rather puzzling way. Across the Border our author 
is not infallible, as shown by his quite mistaken notion of the Scots’ 
marriage law. The only other fault to be found is with an undue 
proportion of printer’s errors. The author has carried out his purpose 
to "give as reasonably lucid a picture of past and present North- 
umberland as may be hoped for in a brief compass without that 
amassing of facts which entails compression and spells dullness.” 
The coloured pictures are not so successful, as ill retlecting the 
sombreness of this moorland region, and they seem thrown into garish 
velief by the monotone illustrations incongruously interspersed among 
them. 

(3) Mr. Fletcher's ** Book about Yorkshire ” is arranged on a different 
plan. Instead of serving up his county in slices, he heaps together the 
suet, the plums, &c., in chapters dealing successively with different 
heads, such as antiquities, churches, legends, customs, and so on. 
This arrangement, while implying occasional repetition, saves room on 
the whole, but lends itself rather to fullness of information than to 
entertainment: the catalogue of ships is not the most stirring part of 
an epic. Perhaps the pages of most interest for our readers will be 


those on Yorkshire schools of the past and their exposure by Dickens 
as told in the longest section—'* Literary Associations." The chapters 
on Yorkshire dialect and folk-lore are also interesting to outsiders, and 
the whole book well presents our largest and most individual county 
under its various aspects. Here also the illustrations make rather a 
motley show. : 

(4) Mr. Fea, observing that haunted houses are played out, under- 
takes to make our flesh creep with stories of secret chambers and 
hiding holes. On this head he has gathered a mass of information 
that will taste to some readers like Orange Pekoe tea, excellent for 
flavouring, but not so enjoyable when taken unmixed. Even the 
interest of variety is deficient, for it would appear that priests, kings, 
and cavaliers were chiefly the heroes of such adventures as have a 
lively interest for our author. One might suppose that Reformers, 
Roundheads, and the like had often sore need to go into hiding ; but 
their experiences supply only a few pages to this lover of lost causes, 
who owns, indeed, of George Fox that ‘‘ he was not the sort of man 
to have recourse to concealments," and, for once, treats us to a smile 
over a yokel's account of Guy Fawkes as ‘‘the first Quaker." Mr. Fea 
takes his subject very seriously, and is so well read on what may be 
called the romantic side of it that we are pleased at being able to 
call his attention to the ‘‘ Souvenirs" of Vicomte Joseph Walsh for a 
more grisly story than his own of a priest’s hole opened up at Stony- 
hurst. Towards the end, the stock of romantic incident rather desinit 
in piscem with a hasty chapter on smugglers and thieves ; and it finally 
gets into open air by the story of Prince Charlie's wanderings. The 
book is very fully illustrated with photographs of picturesque old man- 
sions. 

(5) The book last mentioned somewhat neglects such promising 
material as the castles of Scotland, on which Mr. Fraprie has cooked 
up a volume without getting rid of the /owjours ferdrix flavour. 
Scottish keeps seem to be a hobby with this American visitor, who 
offers his account of them as the ‘‘only handbook on the subject.” 
But, not to mention that it makes a rather heavy handbook, any one 
who cared to go through all the castles of Scotland would find as much 
information in ordinary guide books, or, at least, in the monumental 
work of Messrs. Macgibbon and Koss, to which our author owns his 
obligations. The most interesting part of his work is the first chapter, 
on the development of Scottish castle architecture. Afterwards, one is 
inclined to skip among monotonous descriptions, padded out with his- 
tory in tabloid form and with disproportionate quotations from Scott 
and other familiar writers. While obsessed by donjon walls, Mr. 
Fraprie seems to ‘‘take no stock" in their eerie legends, or he 
would have found more to say at Fyvie and at Glamis. Then, 
though his preface leads us to expect completeness, he makes remark- 
able omissions—Blaii and Drummond Castles, for instance, and the 
ruins of Moulin, in the most tourist-haunted region of Scotland. One 
can imagine his matter being fresh to American readers; but, on this 
side of the Atlantic, some dozen of photographs illustrating the book 
will make its best raison d cere. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Tono-Bungay. By II. C. WELLS. 

In a recent review of ** First and Last Things" we maintained that 
Mr. Wells's true métier was the novel, and ** Tono-Bungay" confirms 
our judgment. It makes with '* Kipps" and ‘‘ Love and Mr. Lewis- 
ham " a marvellous trilogy, or rather we might call it the Satiric 
Drama of England in the twentieth century '* A testing of life” is 
what the author promises, a plain, unvarnished, inartistic narrative of 
his own experiences, but this artlessness is the consummation of art. 
The scenes shift and change from dingy squalor to limelight splendour, 
but the impression left is uniform—a chill November day, the etor- 
escence of decay. The first scene— Bladesover, a feudal mansion where 
live Lady Drew and her companion cousin, dried-up kernels in a nut- 
shell, and their housekeeper, the hero's mother—sets the key. London, 
England are magnihed Bladesovers.  Aristocracy is death-stricken and 
dying ; democracy is a parasite that still clings to aristocracy and sucks 
its vital sap, but has no life in itself. It is a world of cave-dwellers, 
a grey and a godless world. The one privilege of the hero's school, 
a private-venture school kept by an A.C.P., was ‘‘spiritual neglect,” 
and at the death-bed scene of Tono-Bungay the praying parson is 
hustled out as a meaningless impertinence. We have a dissenting 
chapel service more unctuous and nauseating than the one in Brown- 
ing's ** Christmas Eve," but there is no celestial vision outside. In 
the whole picture there is one and only one gleam of sunshine, one 
lovable character, the wife of Tono-Bungay—a true lady though she 
talks the vulgarest slang, with a saving sense of humour which makes 
what to all the other characters is a tragedy, a comedy to her. Tono- 
Bungay himself, the Napoleon of quackery, is a masterly portraiture. 
If Ecclesiastes was admitted to the Canon, we can have no hesitation 
in classing Tono- Bungay among safe novels. 
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One Immortality. By H. Figtpinc HALL. (6s. Macmillan.) 

Dr. Johnson defined a novel as ‘‘a small tale, generally of love.” 
There have been novels written, from ** Robinson Crusoe” down to 
“ Ten Thousand a Year," with no word of love in them, but a novel 
with no word except of love from title page to colophon is indeed a 
novelty. The action—if such it can be called, where all is sentiment— 
takes place on board a steamer bound from Venice to Bombay. The 
persons, or rather the personifications, are a happily and an unhappily 
married English couple, an Indian princess with two pseudo-lovers 
named Othello and Hamlet, a bevy of Catholic nuns, and a consign- 
ment of wives for Protestant missionaries, a German Professor who 
expounds das Ding an sich, and the hero and heroine (we have 
already forgotten their names), who, by elective affinity, attain to 
immortality. It is a prose poem and the subject is treated throughout 
with delicacy and distinction. Yet as we lay down the novel we 
murmur to ourselves, **and the need of a world of men for me.” Das 
ewig weibliche—we cannot escape from it, yet sex is not the key to the 
universe. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Biography. 

Eliza Brightwen, the Life and Thoughts of a Naturalist. Edited by 
W. H. Chasson, with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. Fisher 
Unwin, Ss. net. 

Book-keeping. 

Studies in Mercantile Law. No.1. Book-keeping for Bar Students. 

By B. G. Jenkins. Æ. Morgan, Upper Norwood, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Barristers whose practice is in commercial cases must know 

book-keeping, but why should they need a special manual? Will 

Astronomy for Bar Students be included in the series ?] 

Key to Student's Manual of Book-keeping. By A. Thornton. Mac- 
millan, 7s. 6d. net. 


Botany. 


Dent's Scientific Primers: Botany. By J. Reynolds Green. With 
numerous Illustrations. Dent, Is. net. 
Essentials of Botany. By Joseph G. Bergen. Ginn, 5s. 
[An expansion and continuation of the author's ** Elements of 
Botany." The last three chapters, on Plant-breeding, Some useful 
plants, and Forestry, cover quite new ground.] 


Chemistry, 


Laboratory Guide of Industrial Chemistry. By Allen Rogers. (Con- 
stable, 6s. net. 
Classics. 


The Acharnanians of Aristophanes. With Introduction, Critical Notes, 
and Commentary by W. Rennie. Æ. Arnold, 6s. net. 

Six Orations of Cicero. Allen and Greenough's Edition, revised by 
J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge. Ginn, 4s. 6d. 

(The Catilinarians, Pro Lege Manilia, and Pro Archia; fully 
illustrated, with photographs, maps, &c. A vocabulary seems 
superfluous. ) 

Caesar's Expedition to Britain. By William A. Edward. Longmans, 
Is. 6d. 

[Special attention is paid to the analysis of sentences and to 
rendering into idiomatic English. There are full-page illustrations 
from Lindenschmit. ] 

Divinity. 

Corinthians I. and II. With Introduction and Notes for use of Schools 
by S. C. Carpenter, Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d. net. 
Acts of the Apostles. Edited by Rev. E. C. W. Hannan.  Aa/pÀ, 

Holland, 1s. 6d. net. 

[Specially adapted for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 

tions. 
Epistles d Galatians and Romans. With Introduction and Notes for 
use of Schools. By II. W. Fulford. Cambridge University Press, 
Is. 6d. net. 
Economics, 


Investigations in Currency and Finance. By W. Stanley Jevons. 
New Edition. Abridged by H. Stanley Jevons. Macmillan, 
Ios. net. 

[The original edition appeared in 1884. It has been possible 
to reduce the price by omitting some of the more elaborate dia- 
grams. The essays on commercial crises and on depreciation of 
gold have lost none of their value.] 


English. 


‘Selected Poems of Matthew Arnold. By Hereford B. George and 
A. M. Leigh. Clarendon Press, 2s. 


Later Recitations in Verse (Serious and Humorous). Compiled by 
Ernest Pertwee. Routledge, 2s. 6d. 

(A Supplement of the Editor's ** Reciter's Treasury of Verse.") 

Shakespeare's Tempest. Edited by A. R. Weekes. W. B. Clive, 2s. 


Ethics. 


Ethics. By John Dewy and James H. Tufts. G. Bell, 8s. 6d. net. 
(Part I. approaches the subject historically—a critique of He- 
brew, Greek, and modern European notions of morality ; Part II. 
analyses and criticizes the principal philosophic theories of Ethics ; 
Part III. deals with unsettled questions of Morals— political, 
economic, and social. | 
Fiction. 


The End and the Beginning. By Cosmo Hamilton. Milis & Boon, 
3s. 6d. 
Arrows from the Dark. By Sophie Cole. Mills & Boon, 6s. 


Geography. 
Geographical Discovery. By Joseph Jacobs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
Is. net. 

[The progress of geographical knowledge is shown by twenty- 
four maps and an Appendix gives, in chronological order, the 
annals of discovery.] 

* Cambridge County Geographies.”—(1) Suffolk, (2) Norfolk. With 
Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. By W. A. Dutt. Each 
Is, 6d. Cambridge University Press. 


History. 

Ionia and the East. By David G. Hogarth. With a Map. Clarendon 
Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

[Six lectures delivered before the University of London.] 

The Greatness and Decline of Rome. Vol. V. The Republic of 
Augustus. By Guglielmo Ferraro. Translated by Rev. H. J. 
Chaytor. Heinemann, 6s. net. 

Historical Portraits (1400-1600.) The Lives by C. R. L. Fletcher; 
the Portraits chosen by Emery Walker. Clarendon Press, 8s. 6d. 
net. 

[103 Portraits from Richard II. to Henry Wriothesley. Those 
from the National Portrait Gallery are from photographs by 
Mr. Emery Walker. The Clarendon Press has never produced a 
more valuable or beautiful volume—a votiva tabella of English 
history.) 

The End of the Middle Ages, 1273-1453. By Eleanor C. Lodge, with 
Introduction by R. Lodge. Methuen, 2s. 6d. 

[Vol. III. of **Six Ages of European History," by the Vice- 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall.] 

The Intermediate History of England. 
Brothers, 3s. 6d. . 

{Contains a special series of historical maps. Relation to foreign 
countries, growth of the Constitution, social and economic changes 
receive separate treatment. ] 

A Child's History of Scotland. By Mrs. Oliphant. Second impres- 
sion. Fisher Unwin, Is. 6d. net. 

[The small type is prohibitive for young children.] 

Readings in Modern European History. Volume I. 
Robinson and C. A. Beard. 

(Extracts from standard works and original documents illustra- 
ting the eighteenth century, the French Revolution, and the 
Napoleonic period. ] 


By W. J. Perry. Relfe 


By J. H. 


Mathematics. 


Practical Solid Geometry. By P. W. Unwin. G. Sell, 4s. 6d. 
Elementary Geometry. By W. A. Knight. Cassell, 2s. 6d. 
{Based on Mathematical Association’s recommendations ; covers 
Euclid I.-IV. and the important parts of Book VI.] 
Concurrent Practical and Theoretical Geometry. Parts I. and II. 
By W. J. Potter. Ralph, Holland, 3s. net. 


Miscelluneous. 


A History of Theatrical Art. By Karl Mantzius. Authorized trans- 
lation by Louise von Cossel. Vol. V. The great Actors of the 
Eighteenth Century. Duckworth, 10s. net. 

Poverty. By Will Reason. Social Service Series No. 7. Headley 
Brothers, Ys. net. 

Useful Knowledge Library. (1) Primitive Man. By Edward Clodd. 
With illustrations. (2) Thought and Feeling. By F. Ryland. 
(3) The British Race. By John Munro. Hodder & Stoughton, 
each Is. net. 

The Ideas of a Plain Country-Woman. Constable, 3s. net. 


Modern Languages. 
Exercises in French Composition. By P. J. Marique and H. B. 
Gilson. Ginn, 2s. 
[Short French passages with gestionnaire and hints for free 
composition. ] 
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John Wells on Friederich Gerstacker. 
Rrvingtons, 1s. 6d. 
[A story of a pioneer in the Far West. 
German. ] 
i by Erckmann-Chatrian. Second Series. Edited by Oliver H. 
rior. 
['* Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur" and **Le Requiem du Cor- 
beau," with a brief vocabulary. ] 
Edited by Edmond Wahl. 


Préface du ** Cromwell" de Victor Hugo. 
Edited by Wilhelmine E. Delp. C/arendon 


Edited by D. L. Savory. 


Edited entirely in 


Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. net. 
Balzac's César Birotteau. 
Press, 2s. 6d. 
Sismondi's Pavie et le Sac de Rome. 
Clarendon Press, 2s. 


Edited by Arthur Wilson-Green. 


Music. 


The Theory of Music for Students and Teachers. 
Third and enlarged Edition. 


By J. Lightfoot. 
Ralph, Holland, 2s. net. 


Pedagogics. 

The Early Education of Children. By Laura L. Plaisted. Clarendon 
Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

[A practical treatise by the Head Mistress of the S. Barnabas 
Infant School, Oxford, with a chapter on the Medical Respon- 
sibilities of the School Teacher by Dr. A. L. Ormerod. ] 

Hegels Educational Theory and Practice. By Millicent Mackenzie. 
Sonnenschein, 3s. net. 

Philosoph y. 

Six Masters in Disillusion. By Algar Thorold. Constable, 6s. net. 

[Essays on Fontenelle, Mérimée, Ferdinand Fabre, Huysmans, 
Maeterlinck, and Anatole France. Reprinted from Edinburgh and 
other Reviews. ] 

Philosophies Ancient and Modern: Plato, by A. E. Taylor ; Berkeley 
and Spiritual Realism, ty Alexander Campbell Fraser. Constable, 
each Is. net. 

Psychology. 


Text Book of Experimental Psychology. By C. S. Myers. Æ. Arnold, 
8s. 6d. net. 

(A knowledge of general Psychology and of Physiology is 
assumed. Laboratory exercises are added, including 150 experi- 
ments. ] 

Readers. 


Scott’s Legend of Montrose. With Introduction and Notes by 
Arthur T. Flux. (‘Sir Walter Scott's Continuous Readers.") 
A. & C. Black, ts. 6d. 
[Good print and well condensed ; may lead to a perusal of the 
original. ] 
The Royal Treasury of Story and Song. Part VI. 
Told. Nelson, ts. 6d. 
[An admirable selection of prose and verse, with good illustra- 
tide 3] except the inset portraits of authors. What means the 
title ? 


Tales that are 


Reprint. 
Popular Government. By Sir Henry Maine. 
Murray, 2s. 6d. net. . 


Popular Edition. 


Science. 


Practical Building Construction. By T. P. Allen. 
revised and enlarged. Crosby Lockwood, 7s. 6d. net. 
[The more comprehensive requirements of Educational and 
other Authorities have called for an enlargement of the original 
work. The author deals with matters of everyday occurrence and 
ractical value, and eschews details which may be of passing 
interest. | 
How Telegraphs and Telephones Work. 
Seeley, 1s. 6d. net. 
[A simple explanation, in non-technical language, by the author 
of ** The Romance of Modern Electricity."'] 
Germ Life. Bacteria. By H. W. Conn. Hodder & Stoughton, 
Is. net. 
The Interpretation of Radium. By Frederick Soddy, with illustrations. 
Murray, 6s. net. 
Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty. 
Norgate, 4s. 6d. net. 
[An attempt to establish, from admitted facts, the existence 
of one infinitely powerful and infinitely intelligent Ruler of the 
universe and the survival and evolution of the soul after death. ] 


Fifth edition, 


By Charles R. Gibson. 


By Hugh MacColl. Williams & 


Travel. 


Uganda to Khartoum. By Albert B. Lloyd. With eighty illustra- 
tions. Fisher Unwin, §s. 
[A book of travel and adventure by the author of ** The Dwarf 
Land and Cannibal Country." The author is a missionary, but 
missions are only incidentally mentioned. The photographs are 
excellent. ] ; 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


KING'S COLLEGE, WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT. 


The Easter Term begins on April 29. Amongst special courses to be 
given during this term are the following :—-'* The History of London," 
by Sir John Laughton; ** The Poetry of Tennyson and Browning, 
with special study of work previous to 1850," by Miss Lee. Prof. 
Caldecott will resume his course on ** The Pnilosophy of Religion." 


OXFORD. 


The Hilary term expired on March 13, and the last week, though 
rather crowded for the College authorities with the business known as 
*" winding up," is not a season suitable for University discussions, 
projects, or general activities. A few notes will contain all that is likely 
to interest your readers. 

The chief incident of the past fortnight was the discussion in Con- 
vocation on the proposed alterations in the conditions qualifying for 
the Master of Arts degree. The idea was that, if the degree generally 
accepted as implying a full University course of study is not the B.A., 
but the M.A., then the Master's degree ought to rest on some further 
qualifications than those which suffice for the B. A. The University 
ought not to demand a substantial fee for conferring the higher degree, 
when the only thing the candidate has done to deserve it is the fact 
that he is three years older than he was. The case was strengthened by 
the fact that the newer Universities have all insisted on some further 
qualification for the M.A. There was a natural feeling that a great 
University ought not to make a considerable amount of money by 
selling a degree which is only saleable because the public ignorantly 
suppose it to mean what it ought to mean, but does not. The argu- 
ments of the opponents— that tbe proposed qualifications for M.A. were 
not really relevant to the higher degree; that the change ought not 
to be made except by some agreement with Cambridge ; that Oxford 
could not afford the loss of an unknown number of M.A. fees—how- 
ever they may have tended to the rejection of the proposal, obviously 
did not meet the question of principle. It is clear that the rejection 
of the proposal on such grounds cannot be considered as closing the 
question ; though it is probable enough that, after further consideration, 
it may be revived in a somewhat different form. 

We have often had occasion to notice the increasing number of 
special lectures delivered in Oxford, whether as a consequence of new 
foundations for the purpose or arranged by the authorities with a view 
to general interest and stimulus. Among such lectures delivered this 
term are the following :—Mtr. C. ffoulkes, a series of six lectures on 
** Arms and Armour ” ; Mr. Cecil Sharp, on ‘‘ English Folk Song” ; 
Dr. Farnell, Wilde Lecturer in Natural and Comparative Religion, 
inaugural lecture on ** The Mediterranean Religions”; Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, on ''Oxford and the 
Ashmolean Museum”; Dr. Sven Hedin, in connexion with the School 
of Geography, on ** The Geography of Tibet” ; Mr. Nichol Smith, 
Goldsmith Reader in English Literature, on ‘‘ The Functions of 
Criticism? ; Mr. H. N. Dixon on ‘*‘ How the Deaf and Dumb are 
Taught." 

It is no doubt true that time may be wasted by an excessive diet 
of miscellaneous lectures on subjects hitherto unknown to those who 
attend ; but we do not believe this risk to be serious. And, on the 
other hand, it cannot be doubted that, for inspiring interest and a 
general desire for further study, there is nothing so likely to be per- 
manently effective as the chance of hearing distinguished scholars, 
travellers, or other researchers with power of exposition, deliver a 
general introduction to the subject which each has specially studied. 

Lapy MARGARET HALL.—The resignation of Miss Wordsworth, 
after holding for thirty years the position of Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall, the first Hall of Residence for women students in Oxford (estab- 
lished in 1879, a little before the foundation of Somerville College), 
deserves a special word of notice. Those who can recall the early history 
of the Women's Halls will remember the obstinate conflict of opinion 
in the Committee between the Church and the Unsectarian parties, 
the solution of the difficulty being ultimately found in the establish- 
ment of two Halls, Lady Margaret for the Church party and Somer- 
ville for the Unsectarian. It is difficult to exaggerate the value, to the 
cause of women's education in Oxford, of the appointment of Miss 
Wordsworth and Miss Shaw Lefevre as the first principals of the two 
institutions. From the first the public confidence in both Colleges was 
assured ; and the religious difficulty, which at first seemed likely to 
wreck the scheme, has never been heard of again siuce these two 
distinguisued ladies began their work in Oxford in September, 1879. 
Besides her work in the control and administration of Lady Margaret, 
itself a rapidly growing institution, Miss Wordsworth has from the hrst 
taken part in the deliberations of the Association which organizes the 
detailed arrangements for the instruction of all the resident students. 
Lady Margaret has shared in the rapid growth of the whole movement, 
whereby a score or two of students have increased to close on three 
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hundred, the buildings have been greatly enlarged, two new Halls 
have been established, the students have been admitted to all the 
examinations, and practically to all the instruction, of the University. 

The Council of Lady Margaret Hall have appointed Miss Henrietta 
Jex-Blake, Head Mistress of St. Margaret's School, Polmont, Stirling- 
shire, daughter of the Very Rev. the Dean of Wells, formerly Head 
Master of Rugby, to succeed Miss Wordsworth as Principal. There is 
general satisfaction expressed with the appointment. Miss Jex-Blake 
bas studied abroad, and has herself been for ten years head of Polmont, 
one of the leading girls’ schools in Scotland. It is no secret that there 
were other candidates whose claims to consideration were also strong ; 
but the general feeling in Oxford seems to be a well grounded confidence 
that the Council has made a good choice. 


WALES. 


The annual grant to the three University colleges has been increased 
by a sum of £12,000; but, so far, it is not known 


to Oniversiiy in what proportions this money will be divided. The 
Colleges. three colleges receive an equal share—viz., of £4,000 


each—of the present grant, but it is not unlikely 
that the new grant will be allocated upon a different principle. Cardiff, 
with its large: proportion of students, is certain to make a bold bid for 
more than a third of the total; but it is also more than probable that 
Aberystwyth and Bangor will not acquiesce in any arrangement which 
gives to Cardiff any preferential treatment. 


Principal Sir Harry Reichel has prepared a memorandum on the 
“accrediting " system in the United States, showing 


The ee how it might be utilized in the Welsh educational 
Wales. system. — In the States the principle is carried out 


in two different ways. (i.) In some States, notably 
Michigan, where the system originated, the responsibility for inspecting 
the schools and placing them upon, and removing them from, the 
*! accredited " list is taken by the University. (ii.) In Minnesota this 
responsibility is discharged by a special Board appointed by the State. 
This Board y ades an Inspector to report upon the efhciency and 
equipment of the schools which apply to be placed on the ‘‘ accredited ” 
list. 

Principal Reichel is of opinion that a modification of the second 
principle is likely to be the most suitable to Wales—e.g., that it should 
be carried out by a small joint committee of educational experts 
appointed by the University and the Central Welsh Board. Such a 
body would have at its disposal the detailed knowledge of the schools 
possessed by the C. W.B., and, on the other hand, the requirements of 
the University would be etfectively represented. The system, if 
adopted, would possess several educational advantages, such as greater 
freedom of teaching and longer and more continuous attendance at 
schools, as the Head Master would not recommend any pupil to be 
excused the Matriculation Examination unless he had followed a 
graduated course of instruction for a number of years. There is un- 
doubtedly a great deal in the memoaandum which commends itself to 
head masters, and probably many of them will be prepared to agree 
with the general principle. But in its application to Wales many 
difficulties are certain to arise, especially with regard to the supple- 
mentary inspection of the schools, hinted at in the second plan, which 
seems to be the one approved of by Sir Harry Reichel. The inter- 
mediate schools will not willingly submit to any further inspection of 
any kind, as they are over-inspected already. And further, as the 
Senior Certificate of the C.W.B. is accepted, under certain conditions, 
as equivalent to the Matriculation of the University, very careful regu- 
lations will have to be drawn up to prevent the recommendation by 
head masters of pupils who have failed to pass the Senior Certificate 
to be excused the Matriculation Examination on the ‘‘ accrediting ” 
principle. 

The Welsh County Schools Association, at its last meeting, appointed 

Darenva for a Sub-Committee to consider the question of the 
future careers of bo d girls. The report which 

Boys and Girls.  ! ys and girls e repo ic 

it has published contains, among other valuable 
recommendations, the following : —(1) that the business of helping boys 
and girls in the choice of a career could best be managed by awakening the 
interest not only of the parents and heads of schools, but of all others who 
come into contact with the educated youths of our country ; (2) that 
serious effarts be made to induce a fair proportion of Welsh boys and girls 
to become candidates for the various branches of the Civil Service ; and 
(3) that, unless vigorous action be taken to keep before the eyes of our 
pupils an open door to the various vocations of life, our schools are 
in danger of settling down as nothing other than a training ground for 
teachers. The Committee recommend the formation of local com- 
mittees composed of representatives of education bodies, of industrial 
and commercial firms, &c., for the collection and dissemination of 
information about trades and occupations ; and Education Committees 
could render very efficient help to boys and girls by bringing to bear 
upon local industrial magnates their influence so as to induce them to 
adopt the American system of ‘* Sanction," whereby preference is given 
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to pupils who have followed certain definite courses in approved 
schools. This circular should be widely studied, as there is no doubt 
that, up to the present, the Welsh boy and especially the Welsh girl, 
regard the teaching profession as almost the only avenue to prosperity 
and comfort. 

Prof. Lloyd Tanner, M.A., Professor of Mathematics at the Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff, is resigning his post, which he has held since 
the foundation of the College. 


IRELAND. 


The vexed question of compulsory Gaelic in the new National Uni- 

The New versity still continues to occupy a prominent place 

Universities. in public discussion. Up to the present thirteen of 

the County Councils and three of the City Councils 

(including Dublin) have adopted an extreme attitude in favour of 

Gaelic, refusing pecuniary assistance in the future unless the popular 
demand is granted. 

That uncompromising organ, the University Graduate (which, it is 
no secret, is controlled mainly by Mr. Frank Hugh O'Donnell), has, in 
its last number, taken up the cudgels on behalf of compulsory Gaelic— 
not, perhaps, from any predilecuon for the language so much as from 
the perception that it may be made an effective instrument of democratic 
policy. Meantime the Dublin Commissioners are pursuing their peace- 
ful—if arduous—task of drawing up the fundamental constitution of the 
University, and the actual decision of such thorny problems as the place 
of Gaelic is still far ahead. During February the Commissioners were 
in England holding a series of conterences with the representatives of 
the Universities of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, and Wales, the 
London School of Economics, and the Royal Agricultural College at 
Cirencester ; and during the present month they have been receiving 
in conference the representatives of various lrish educational and 
commercial organizations. 

A rumour comes from Belfast that it is proposed in the new Uni- 
versity to abolish the obligation of a year's Arts couise as a qualifica- 
tion for a medical degree, and also to lower the standard of the 
Entrance Examination for engineering. It is to be hoped, in the 
interests of general education and of the professions themselves, that 
this proposal will not be carried into effect. 


On March 10 Mr. Birrell and Mr. Lloyd-George received a deputa- 
tion from the Irish National School Teachers, 
praying for a revision of the teachers’ pension 
scheme, a grant for the warming and lighting of 
schools, and better provision for the enforcement of compulsory attend- 
ance, With regard to the first matter, Mr. Elliott, spokesman of the 
deputation, pointed out that, in spite of the increase of £14,000 in 
teachers’ salaries last year, Irish teachers were still at a great dis- 
advantage as regards pensions compaied with English and Scotch 
teachers, their pensions being both smaller and requiring to be earned 
by longer terms of service. As the fund from which pensions were paid 
had a large endowment from the Irish Church Fund (an original sum of 
£ 1,300,000 which had been increased by surplus income over expendi- 
ture till it was now £2,350,000), as well as an annual Treasury grant of 
£,18,000, the teachers felt that a more liberal scale could be atforded. 
Moreover, the teachers themselves contributed largely (over 36 per 
cent. of the total sum paid in pensions) to the fund. With regard to 
the second point, it was suggested that it might be made a matter of 
local contribution. 

In spite of the increased expenditure on national school buildings— 
an expenditure which has borne truit, as visitors to the country districts 
can testify—the condition of school premises still leaves much to be 
desired ; and nowhere more than in Belfast, as may be gathered from 
the recently issued Reports of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion. Such cases as that of a school where, with accommodation for 
forty, a hundred and twelve children were present, and another where 
the corresponding numbers were eighteen and eighty, taken from the 
report of an inspector last year, are typical ; and the arrangements for 
sanitation and ventilation are to match. Perhaps these facts have 
something to do with the alarming nature and persistence of more than 
one epidemic in Belfast within the past few years. 

The Commissioners have issued a special report on the teaching of 
Irish in National schools during the year ending June 30, 1908, drawn 
up by Mr. D. Lehane, B.A., one of their inspectors, who devoted nine 
months of the year under review to the inspection of Irish alone. Irish 
was taught in 2,831 National schools and in 233 evening schools; this 
progress being attributed to the increase in fees as compared with the 
previous year, the recognition by the Board of the training certificates 
given by the **Irish Colleges," the increase in the number of schools 
taking up the bilingual program, and the appointment of organizers 
of Irish. No claim ;for fees was made for 568 schools in which Irish 
was taught, the teachers tacitly admitting that their work was of a poor 

uality. 
i The schools adopting the bilingual program have increased from 
forty in 1906-7 to a hundred and ten in 1907-8. Donegal heads the 
counties in the number of bilingual schools ; Kerry with twenty, and 
(Continued on page 264-) 
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from Messrs. Routledae's List 


The Most Magnificent Coloured Book on Birds (after Lord 
Lilford's, which costs £60), with Coloured Drawings by WILLIAM 
FOSTER (son of Birket Foster), at 7s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 
By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, F.L.S. Edited, Revised, and Annotated 
by J. A. OWEN. Large 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. net; half morocco, 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Times (11th March, 1999) says :—‘‘ That old friend, Johns’ ‘ Flowers of the 
Field’ [uniform with the above, 7s. 6d. net and ros. 6d. net] appeared in a new 
edition, having for the first time coloured illustrations, a couple of years ago. Now 
we have an equally old friend treated in the same way. Of the familiar letterpress 
—now revised by a capable naturalist—we need not speak. The drawings are the 
thing, and putting aside the larger, more expensive works of Lord Lilford and others, 
these drawings of Mr. Foster's are by far the best of the three or four attempts 
made in recent times to do the same thing. They have none of the crudity of 
tint which is so common ; they are accurate both in form and colour; they 
are Very complete, and often give the hen bird as well as the cock, The pose is 
true and lifelike, and they are admirably reproduced.” 


HOW TO READ ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Author of “ Introduction to Poetry,” 
" Words and Their Use," &c. School Edition. Complete in One 
volume, 454 pages, limp cloth, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Also in Two volumes, separately indexed, (1) Chaucer to Milton, 
(2) Dryden to Meredith, 1s. 6d. each. 

" Rare insight and judgment have been brought into service, and the result is 
something as far from the ordinary text-book as can well be imagined. For the 
book's substantial framework of facts is the basis of literary criticism of a high and 
delicate kind." — 74e Journal of Education. 

A SHAKESPEARE WORD-BOOK. By JoHN FOSTER, 
M.A. Med. 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

, Prof. Eowarp Dowpen writes :—‘‘ One of the special distinctions of the book lies 

m its tracings of the ramifications of meaning, and I think there is a delightful 

training of the mind in following its guidance here. But, apart from this, as a mere 

swift aid in getting past difficulties in reading Shakespeare, it will be most useful, 

and all the more useful because of its condensation." 


THE STORY OF LIBRARIES AND BOOK- 
COLLECTING. By ERNEST A. SAVAGE, Librarian, Wallasey 
Public Libraries. Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“A welcome little summary, covering the history in European countries and from 
the earliest times. . . . Includes enough information for the Library Association 

Professional Examination (Section V., a.)."— The Times Literary Supplement. 


BRITISH MOUNTAINEERING. With 37 Illustrations. 
By C. E. BENSON, of the Climbers’ and Yorkshire Ramblers’ Clubs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, rounded corners, 5s. 

“A practical, concise, but fully detailed and agreeably written guide.” — The 

Times Literary Supplement. 


Library Edition of ** The Barchester Novels.” | 


(Six Volumes.) There are now ready :— 
THE WARDEN. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With 8 Full- 
page Plates by F. C. TILNEY. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 5s. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. By the same. With 8 Full- 
page Plates by F. C. TILNEY. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 58. 
DOCTOR THORNE. Bythesame. With 8 Full-page Plates 
by H. L. SHINDLER. Large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 5s. 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By the same. With the original 
Plates by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A. Large 8vo, cloth extra, 


gilt, 5s. — *," Prospectus on application. 
SHAKESPEARE FOR HOME READING. Edited by 
K. HARVEY. 
The purpose of this series is sufficiently explained by its title. The Author aims at 


rendering Shakespeare's most suitable plays in a form most suitable for home reading. 
ere necessary, she writes-in a little, so as to supply the lacuna filled up in an 

acting version on the stage; and, where necessary, she writes-out a little, so as to 
omit undesirable passages or passages too difficult for younger readers. The first 
volumes (now ready) are :— 

The Merchant of Venice. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 

Hamlet and As You Like It in the press. 


A DICKENS DICTIONARY. The Characters and Scenes 
of the Novels and Miscellaneous Works alphabetically arranged. By 
ALEX. J. PHILIP. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt top and head- 

band, 8s. 6d. net. 


New Volume in the “ Muses ; New Volume in the ** Minia- 
Library.'' ture Reference Library.'' 


POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN | A DICTIONARY OF PHILO- 
POE. With a Sketch of the SOPHICAL TERMS. By 
Author. By JOHN INGRAM, ARTHUR BUTLER. 32 mo, 
Author of '' The Life, Letters, morocco, 1s. net. 
and Opinions of Edgar Allan 
Poe."  Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


** The man who wants to know every- 
thing, and cannot afford a great librar 
net; royal blue leather, 1s.6d. | should get this series of admirable 


net; lambskin, 2s. net. pocket-books."— Daily Mail. 
*,*" Prospectuses on application, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 


USE EARLY "= EASTER VACATION 


(for best results—or term if preferred—three times a year only) 


The *DUST-ALLAYER" Co.’s 


ODOURLESS, on PowERFUL GERMICIDAL 


FLORIGENE 


(A RECISTERED NAME suggested by FLOOR—HYCIENE) 


Unequalled for the Hygienic and Anhydrous treatment and 
cleaning of all 


SCHOOL, LABORATORY, 


Art Gallery, Library, Museum, and other Floors ; 


every kind of Wood, Concrete, Stone, or polished flooring ; also 
Linoleums, Cork-Mattings, &c. 


*" Florigene" 


LAYS me DUST 


(As recommended in the Education Department Blue Book) 


Purifies the atmosphere, aids prevention of diseases and throat 
irritation, preserves floors, saves time, and greatly reduces labour. 


Anhydrous, Economical, easily and 
quickly used by the unskilled—each applica- 
tion lasts for 2 to 6 months, according to wear. 


Scrubbing (unless preferred), also wet and all 
other sprinkling of floors—entirely dispensed 


with, therefore no injurious moisture. 


Not Sticky —floors are only impregnated with 
‘‘Florigene,” and can be Cleaned daily with an 


ordinary broom alone — the sweepings 
being ‘“‘ weighted” are not distributed. 


BOOKS, FURNITURE, APPARATUS, &-., 


are less likely to soil, and seldom require dusting or cleaning. 


The additional cost (if any) of the ** Florigene" treatment is very 
small when compared with its hygienicand many other advantages. 


THE DusT-ALLAYER C0.'$ **Florigene" 
(Awarded the Royal Sanitary Institute Bronze Medal) 


is extensively used in Government (Royal Colleges, Science and 

Art and other Departments) and Municipal Buildings, also 

Schools, Laboratories, Libraries, Museums, Offices, &c. (and has 
been for many years), with highly satisfactory results. 


Send for particulars, Bacteriological, Medical, and 
other Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers 


m DUST-ALLAYER’ o, 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, &c. | 
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Galway with eighteen, come next ; in Waterford, in spite of the fact 
that Irish is still the spoken language of a part of the county, there 
are only two. Irish is taught in nearly one-sixth of the Ulster schools, 
upwards of one-fourth of the Leinster ones, in nearly one-half of the 
Munster, and in upwards of one-half of the Connaught schools. Leitrim 
stands lowest among the counties in this respect. Where undertaken 
by the ordinary staff of the school, the teaching is, as a rule, more 
successful than when left to extern teachers. ile criticizing the 
teaching of Irish in some of the schools visited, Mr. Lehane reports on 
the whole a decided improvement, especially in conversational methods, 
and considers the prospects of Irish hopeful; it has made steady pro- 
gress during the past twenty-five years, and the workers for it are 
numerous and zealous. 


The week March 14 to 21, in which St. Patrick’s Day falls, is that 
known as ‘* Language Week” (Seachtmhain na 

General. Gaedhitlge), in which collections for the Irish Lan- 
guage National Fund are raised throughout the 
country outside the Metropolis. It is expected that this year’s efforts 
will be particularly successful. 

On March 19 Mr. John Foster Fraser delivered a lecture in Trinity 
College on ‘‘The Special Correspondent," in connexion with the 
course of lectures on journalism instituted this session. There was a 
large outside attendance. Mr. Foster Fraser believes that the special 
correspondent must be born, not made, and that a University course is 
not an essential condition of his development. 

The Margaret Stokes Memorial Lectures on Irish Archzology are 
being delivered at Alexandra College on March 24 and the two follow- 
ing days by Dr. William Ridgeway, Professor of Archeology in Cam- 
bridge, a distinguished Irishman, formerly a teacher in Queen’s College, 
Cork. Dr. Ridgeway’s lectures will deal successively with the Bronze 
Age, the Early Iron Age, and the Early Middle Age in Ireland. 

From a parliamentary return issued during the month it would appear 
that, of the Ireland Development Grant of £186,874, the sum of 
£11,432 is to be devoted to educational purposes, £4,432 to training 
colleges, and the remaining £7,000 to technical instruction. The 
balance of the grant goes to the upkeep of the Government dredgers, 
new railways, harbours, and other improvements. The same return 
furnishes interesting information regarding the cost of commissions : the 
Dublin University Commission costs £1,143; the Belfast University 
Commission, £1,000; while the Canals Commission calls for £5,482 
and the Whisky Commission £1,139. 


Within the last year a Branch of the Teachers’ Guild has been 
established in Cork, and, though not yet very large, it has done con- 
siderable work in furthering the objects of the Guild. Shortly after 
the formation of the Branch, Mr. Garrod visited Cork and delivered 
a lecture on ** The Guild, its Aims and Objects." Lectures have 
also been given by Dr. O'Connor on “‘ Esperanto,” and Mr. T. R. 
Ablett on ** The Art of Childhood," and by local members on ‘* School 
Hygiene” and ‘‘ Kindergarten Methods." Considerable help has 
been given to the Branch by the members of the Munster Branch of 
the Irish Association of Women Graduates, who have been working 
for some years in Cork on lines somewhat similar to those of the Guild. 


SCHOOLS. 


EXETER MIDDLE SCHOOL.—Large extensions of this school, com- 
prising five new classrooms, art and science rooms, dining hall, &c., 
were opened on February I1 by the Right. Hon. Lord Northcote, 
late Governor-General of Australia, who was accompanied Lady 
Northcote. The visitors were received by Miss Jessie Headridge, the 
Head Mistress, and Mr. J. Stocker, J.P., Vice-Chairman of the 
Governors, after which the new buildings were perambulated and a 
commemoration tablet unveiled. In the hall, in the presence of a large 
gathering of parents and friends, addresses were given by Miss Head- 
ridge and the Lord Bishop of Exeter, Chairman of the Governors, and 
Lord Northcote, who declared the buildings open. The school was 
tastefully decorated and there was an interesting exhibition of pupils 
work. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE.—The following prizes have been awarded: 
— Brisbane Butler Shakespeare Prize, H. B. Salmon; Hanbury Di- 
vinity Prize, J. Burnaby; Translation Prize (Greek), J. Burnaby; 
Jackson Art Prize, K. G. Digby. 

LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, WATFORD.—Miss Edith A. Haines 
Assistant Mistress of St. Margaret's School, Bushey, has been appointed 
by the Board of Managers of the London Orphan Asylum, Head Mis- 
tress of their Girls’ School at Watford. 

PARKSTONE, SANDECOTES SCHOOL. — Miss Enid Benthall, who 
during the past six years has been a pupil of Sandecotes School (one 
of the schools of the Church Education Corporation), has won the open 
Jephson Scholarship of £45 a year, for three years, at Lady Margaret 

(Continued on page 266.) 


The BEST ATLAS for SCHOOL USE. 


The “A.L.” 
PUPILS’ ATLAS 


Physical and Political Geography. 


Royal 4to, 62 pages, size 92 in. x 12 in., net 1s. 3d. 


The most modern, up-to-date, and complete Pupils' 
Atlas on the market. The Maps are all entirely new, 
and have been specially engraved íor the Atlas. 

The names are olearly printed in letters of good size, 
so that they can be easily seen and read without imposing 
any strain on the eyes. ` 

In every Map, a part of the British Isles is inserted (for pur- 
poses of comparison). 

The chief Commercial Routes from port to port are 
marked, with approximate times, and also the Submarine 
Telegraph Cables. 

The Railway Map of the British Isles shows the chief 
Expresses from London, and their well known names 
are given. In the Map of Central and Southern Europe, the 
chief Continental Expresses from London and Paris are 
indicated. 

The Physical Maps are all coloured to show elevation. 

The Scale of Miles is given in both English and Metric 
Measure. 

All the most recent political changes have been indicated. 


E. J ARNOLD 6 SON, Limited, 
LEEDS and GLASGOW. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & C0., LTD., PUBLISHERS. 


In Four Volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. Sold separately. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 
By R. WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Vol. III. With 219 Pages and 142 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 
LIGHT. 


ConTentTs.—Introduction —Rectilinear Propagation of Light.—Photometry.— 
Reflection at Plane Surfaces.— Reflection at Spherical Surfaces.—Refraction. —Re- 
fraction through Lenses.— Dispersion. — INDEX. 


JUST READY. Vol. II. With 14: Pages and 48 Illustrations. 
SOUND. 


ConTENTS.—Simple Harmonic Vibration. — Production of Sound. —W ave Motion. 
— Propagation of Sound. —Characteristics of Sound.—Retlection and Refraction of 
Sound.— Velocity of Sound in Air and Water. Transverse Vibration of Strings.— 
Longitudinal Vibration of Rods and Columns of Index.—INDgx. 


Other Volumes in Active Preparation. Ready shortly. 
HEAT. | MATTER. 


STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINH (Elementary Manual 


of). By Prof. A. Jamieson, M.LC.E., M.I.E.E., &c. Twelfth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 


s. 6d. 
MAGNETISM AND BLHEOTRIOCITY (Practical Elementa 
Manual of). By Prof. A. Jamixson. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarg 


3s. 6d. 
APPLIED MECHANIOS (Elementary Manual of). By Prof. 
A. Jamieson. Eighth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 


HNGINEERING DRAWING AND DHSIGN. Ey 
S. H. Weris, Wh.Sc., A.M.Inst.C. E. Fifth Edition. Vol. L, Practical 
Ceman Plane and Solid. 4s. 6d. Vol. II., Machine and Engine Drawing 
ən sign 


: s. 6d. 
XEzOHANIOAL ENGINEERING FOR BEGINNERS. 


By R. S. McLaren. In crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


INORGANIO OHEMISTRY. By A. Durnf, Ph.D., and 
Witson Haxe, Ph.D. Third Edition, Revised. 6s. net. 


OUTLINES OF QUANTITATIVH ANALYSIS. By 
Prof. A. H. Sexton. Fifth Edition, 3s. 


OUTLINES OF QUALITATIVH ANALYSIS. By 
Prof. A. H. Sexton. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


London: Charles Griffin & Co., Ltd., Exeter St., Strand. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd. 


ORA MARITIMA SERIES. 


EDITED BY PROF. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.LiTT. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


AM RHEIN. 


A German Story for Beginners, with Grammar and Exercises 
in Conversation, Free Composition, and Translation. By 
Prof. KARL WICHMANN, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, price 2s. Subject 
to discount. 
The scene of the story is laid in a country parsonage on the Rhine; 
in the latter part of the book the story of Siegfried and the Nibelungen 
is recounted. 


THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


A Greek Text for Beginners, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabu- 
laries, and Maps. By CHARLES D. CHAMBERS, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 

This book applies to Greek the methods which Prof. SONNENSCHEIN 
has expounded in his '' Ora Maritima " and “ Pro Patria.” It is assumed 
that pupils beginning Greek will have been learning Latin for at least two 
years. The Story of the Greek War of Independence (1821-1827) is told 
with the use of only about 1,250 words, nearly all of which occur in 
Thucydides. 


ORA MARITIMA. 


A Latin Story for Beginners, with Grammar and Exercises. 
By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


PRO PATRIA. 


A Latin Story. Being a Sequel to '' Ora Maritima,'' with 
Grammar and Exercises to the end of the regular Accidence. 
By Prof. E. A. SoNNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


2s. 6d. 
“Prof. Sonnenschein's books do not 'gild the pill.’ 
healthy one. — Week's Survey. 


STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 


By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., Professor of Zoology and Com- 
parative Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. Profusely 
Illustrated. The Third Volume, completing the Work, is now 
Ready. l 
Vol. I. 
Vol. II. 
Vol. III. 


They merely make the pill a 


PROTOZOA to CHAETOGNATHA. 13s. 
CHORDATA to MAMMALIA. 21s. 
Completing the Work. 24s. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
TEXT-BOOK OF PETROLOGY. 


By FREDERICK H. HarcH, Ph.D. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 7s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; leather, 4s. 6d. each. 
AN ABRIDGED EDITION OF SEYFFERT'S 


DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. 
By Dr. EMIL REICH. 


THE PANDECTS (De Verborum Obli- 
gationibus) AND THE IMPORT- 
ANT PARTS OF GAIUS. 
By Dr. EMIL REICH. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 
Vol. II. By E.G. Harpy, M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HEGEL’S EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 
By MILLICENT MACKENZIE, M.A., Professor of Education, 
University College, Cardiff. With an Introductory Note by 
Prof. T. S. MACKENZIE, Litt.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 
DRAMATIC SCENES FROM GREAT 


NOVELISTS. 
Adapted by RosE I. PATRY, Author of '' Practical Handbook 
on Elocution." Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; paper, 6d. net. 


HISTORIC LINKS. 
Topographical Guides to the reading of History. By DOROTHEA 
MaGUIRE, L.L.A. With a Preface by HUBERT HALL, of H.M. 
Public Record Office. With 16 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


The **St. George's, Windsor,” Series of 
Plays for Boys or Girls. 


Specially written for the purpose—wholesome and amusing—not too 
difficult or too long. Arranged for performance with or without music. 
Alternative versions given. 

Music by Sir WALTER PARRATT, Mus. Doc. (Oxon.), M.V.O., Professor 
of Music in the’ University of Oxford, Organist of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor Castle, ‘‘ Master of the King's Musick," and MARTIN AKER- 
MANN, F.R.C.O., Assistant Organist of St. George's Chapel, Windsor 
Castle. Words and lyrics by F. MAYNARD BRIDGE, B.A. Musical 
Editor, Sir W. PARRATT. 


1. DORIA'S BIRTHDAY (No Music). 

2. THE IRON BAND. 

3. THE BARON'S HOLIDAY, or THE 
FIRST OF MAY. ` 

4. MANY HAPPY RETURNS (No Music). 

5. THE PRIDE OF BERGENBOND, or THE 
SILVER KEY. 

6. THE PIRATE OF PANORA. 


Price with Music, 1s. 6d. each net. Words only, 6d. each net. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF PRAC- 
TICAL BOTANY. 


By Prof. E. STRASBURGER. Edited by Prof. HILLHOUSE. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


NEW IMPRESSION OF 


THE BEETLE COLLECTOR'S HAND- 


BOOK. 
By Dr. E. HOFMANN and Dr. W. F. Kinpv.. Twenty Coloured 
Plates and 500 Figures. Crown 8vo, Third Edition, 4s. 6d. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEARBOOK,1909. 
Nineteenth Year of Issue. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEARBOOK 
AND DIRECTORY, 1909. 


Seventh Annual Issue. 7s. 6d. 


THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES 


Now includes Grammars of English, French, German, Welsh, Latin, and Greek, each consisting of Two Parts— 
I. ACCIDENCE, II. SYNTAX—varying in price from 1. to 1s. 6d. each Part. 


The Series also includes Readers and Writers for French, German, Latin, and Greek, together with Exercises in 
English, at from 1s. to 1s. 6d. each. 


Single Copies of any volume will be sent free to any Teacher on receipt of half its published price. 


Keys to the Latin and 


German Readers and Writers may be had by Teachers direct from the Publishers. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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Hall, Oxford. The scholarship was awarded for Siac in Classics 
and French. Last year the open scholarship for Mathematics at Lady 
Margaret Hall was won by Miss Rosalind Fynes-Clinton, another pupil 
of Sandecotes School. 

POLMONT (STIRLINGSHIRE), ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL.—The Di- 
rectors of the St. Margaret’s School for Girls Company, Limited, have 
appointed Miss Constance M. Worsfold, daughter of the late Mr. 
C. K. Worsfold, of Dover, as Head Mistress of St. Margaret’s School, 
Polmont, Stirlingshire, to succeed, in September, Miss H. Jex-Blake, 
who has been recently appointed Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford. Miss Worsfold has been for several years on the staff of 
St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews. 

SOUTHWOLD, ST. FELIX SCHOOL.—Readers of 74e Journal of 
Education will have heard with regret of Miss Gardiner’s resignation 
of the headmistress-ship of St. Felix School. The strain of working 
the small nucleus of four house-girls and three day-pupils, with whom 
Miss Gardiner started in 1897, into the public school of a hundred 
girls which St. Felix is to-day, has made heavy demands upon Miss 
Gardiner’s strength and obliged her to resign last Christmas. All 
who have been brought into contact with her, whether as teachers or 
pupils, will feel the loss of her strong personality. She worked always 
with her eye on a great ideal—a school which should give to each of 
its children the opportunity of developing to the full her best capa- 
bilities. To Miss Gardiner the development of the average girl was 
equally, if not more, important than that of the more gifted, and she 
seems to have evolved at St. Felix a system approaching very near 
per in the consideration it gives to every type of mind. To the 

igh intellectual results of the school training eloquent testimony is 
given by last year’s examination lists at Cambridge and Oxford, in 
which the names of eight Old Felicians appear in such diverse subjects 
as Classics, Economics, History, Mathematics, and Theology, including 
two First Classes, one in Part I. of the Tripos (Mathematics) and 
another in Part II. (Economics). Moral results are not to be measured, 
but those who know the inner life of St. Felix School feel that few 
girls passed out from it to fill their places in the world without a 
strong sense of the beauty and dignity of a life of duty. 

SURBITON HIGH ScHOOL.—The distribution of certificates was 
recently held. Among the successes were: (1) an Honours Certificate 
of the Cambridge Higher Local, Languages, Class III. ; English 
Language and Literature, Class II. ; History, Class I., with Dis- 
tinction in English and Roman History ; (2) a First Class in the 


Language group of the Cambridge Higher Local, with Distinction in 
Oral and Written French and Oral German. (3) A Second Class in 
Mathematics in the Cambridge Higher Local ; (4) a complete Hononr 
Certificate of the Royal Drawing Society. One pupil entered for the 
London Matriculation Examination and passed in Division II. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—On March 20 Mr. Fisher, of New College. 
gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Place of England in Europe” to the XVI, 
Club. R. P. Hankinson has gained the Greek Prose Prize; R. M. 
Wright the Duncan Historical Essay. The Eton Match this year is 
at Eton on June 25 and 26. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for March is “ Kingston." 
The winner of the Translation Prize for February is F. W. 
Bourdillon, Esq., Buddington, Midhurst. 


Les musiciens tziganes célebrent la danse, la femme, l'orgie, et la 
guerre, en y melant de longs traits de douleur. Cette musique du 
désespoir, quand elle jette dans les airs toute la íolie d'une àme 
remuée, elle convoque tous ceux qui veulent s'évader de la vie sociale 
et d'eux-memes. Autour de ces mélodies déchirantes et de ce brasier, 
d'oü jaillissent des étincelles dans la nuit, qui de nous, un soir, n'est 
allé chercher un alibi? Ces traits directs comme des sanglots, ces 
arabesques, ces phrases qui s'élancent avec une force divine nous 
emportaient dans la société des figures idéales du monde romanesque. 
Mais lame se détruit dans de telles magies ; ces formes flottantes et 
insaisissables nous dégoüteraient de la vie. Nul ne pourrait éternelle- 
ment se contenter d'une poesie confuse et toujours extreme, appropriée 
à des instincts contre lesquels notre raison proteste. Nous avons tous, 
au fond de nos cœurs, l'instinct secret qu'une malédiction pese sur ces 
vagabonds. Ils nous font peur autant qu'ils nous attirent ; ce sont des 

(Continued on fage 268.) 


. NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 
charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. Thece Hotels have 


Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Bathrooms on every floor, Lounges and Spacious Dining. 
- » Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms, Heated throughout. . . 


Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephones, Night Porters. Bedrooms, including Attendance, from Ss. 6d. to 6s. Od. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'hôte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND HOTEL 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally quiet and economical. Night Porter. 


BEDROOMS, including Attendance, from 3s. to 4s. 6d. per night. 


Telegraphic 


Kingsley Hotel, 
'" BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Addresses :— 


Thackeray Hotel, 
** THACKERAY, LONDON." 


| Esmond Hotel, 
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J. & J. PATON, A NEW GEOGRAPHY BY PROF. LYDE. 


Educational Agents, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Telephone 5053 Central, 


PRINT PROSPECTUSES. 


Specimens with estimate of cost sent free of 
charge. 


SUPPLY BLOCKS. 


Finest Half-Tone Copper Blocks at reasonable 
prices. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS 


for the educational columns of all London, Pro- 
vincial, Indian, Colonial, and Continental Papers. 
Estimates and advice as to most suitable Papers 
sent free of charge. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS. 


Prospectuses filed and forwarded free of charge 
to Parents. 


Paton's List of Schools 


and Tutors. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


1 SCHOOL TEXT BOOK 


OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Illustrated with Highty-three Diagrams. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


'" We have no hesitation in saying that this is the best 
text-book of Geography for use in schools with which we are 
acquainted.''—Teachers' Times. 

"It breathes of up-to-dateness — in ideas, facts, and 
spelling.'—TAe Practical Teacher. 

‘‘ A very fine example of the modern scientific method of 
teaching Geography, and from beginning to end the interest 


never fails." —Educational News. 
"'The hand of the practical and methodical teacher is 
visible on every page of this text-book.’’—School. 


‘* Cause and effect, effect and cause—which is the objective 
in teaching—are emphasized over and over again, and the 
book in consequence educates.''—School World. 
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fréres du Juif Errant, de cet homme sans abri, sans famille, sans société, 
qui représente pour l'humanité moyenne la souffrance par excellence. 


[From the speech delivered before the French Academy, February 1, 
at the reception of M. Richepin. ] 


By '* KINGSTON.” 


Ah, that gipsy music! What long-drawn touches of grief mingle 
therewith as dance and woman, wine and warfare, each in turn 
forms its theme! What music of despair! How it embodies in its 
melodies the wild passion of a soul stirred to its very depths, and 
draws together those who would fain escape from the ties of social life, 
yea, even from themselves! What man of us but has—some night or 
other—sought to lose identity and personality amid the heartrending 
melodies by that fire of passion whence sparks fly forth into the en- 
circling gloom! Those sobbing touches that thrill one, those arabesques, 
those phrases that leap forth as with God-given power, how they swept 
us off our feet and into the company of the idealistic personalities of 
the world of romance! And yet, mid sorcery such as this, the soul is 
killed: these forms—all shadowy and intangible—would weary us of 
life. None could for ever rest content with poetry, a poetry confused, 
carried to extremes, and which appeals precisely to those instincts 
Against which reason revolts. For, deep down in our hearts, we one 
and all are secretly convinced that a curse rests upon these gipsy 
wanderers. They allure us, but fill us with apprehension: they are 
own brothers to the Wandering Jew—that homeless individual bereft 
of kith and kin, who typifies for mankind generally the supremest form 
.of suffering. 


We classify the 262 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—(a) Trefoil, J.B., Gyp, Kingston, A.A., IE.C.M., 
100,000, Orbilius, Dante, Verbalist, Katty Ann; (4) S.K., Triplet, 
‘V.F.B., Wotan, ‘‘ roor Nuits,” Boanerges, Fidelio, 'I3i575s, Emil, 
‘Darwinist, Ganelon ; (vc) Tresul, Chichoni, Flick, Scylla, J.Q., A 
-Cingalese. 

Second Class. —4A. Mason, Patrick, Witherspoon, Map, Penn, Spitz- 
bergen, L'Intruse, T. D. M., R.F., Lavengro, Devoir, Condor, Principia, 
Ay.A., O.J.F., Sirach, A.F.A., Broncho, Refero Relata, Menelik, 
pos Capra, Celt, Maori, Ardeonaig, B°, E. M.N., Divis, W.G.J., 
Ihe Barn Rat, Lot, J. E. M., Gipsy, Little Dorritt, Bobs, Lavender, 
Aignelet, Port Royal, Philae, Greenfinch, Fortes et fidelis, Ponto, 


Noiram, M.A. L., Martin, I.L.H., M.H., M.G., Perdita, Espérance, 
Kogmu, K. M.P., Firelight, Maridunum, Denis. 

Third Class.—Chauvel, Bica, I.M.M., Scarlet Pimpernel, Ursus, 
Enola, M.B., Vienna, Elasaid, Auto, Elspath, Tiny, Quintilian, 
Hrises, Cyrano, Elise, L.B.M., Regia virgo, S.G.D., Marguerite, 
Green Ginger, Astronomer, Rokesmith, Asor Macytis, Mac, Zim, 
Isocrates, Loki, M.J.B., Traducteur, Chanteuse des Gueux, Glenheld, 
Hecuba, Juno, Valentine, Q.E.F., Kunigunde, Peggy, A.N B., 
Hibernia, A.E.C., Francesca, Helvetia, Guanhamara, R.M.M., A 
Middling, L'entente cordiale, Roger de I, Aspiration, H. R.C., Wilts, 
D.I.B., Ben Ami. 

Fourth Class.—Jew, S.K.M.E., Rita, Celia, Y.P., Agatha Ross, 
Baalbec, Revoig, Great Western, Pax, Forrester, Cub, Peter Penniless, 
Charles, Mary Celia Field, Anxious One, Celandine, Lodestar, 
Llewela, Undine, M.G.T., Atlantis, Kipper, P.D., Snebig, Puck, A 
Friend of Plato, La Muette, John Halifax, Last Time, Dissatished, 
G.B.D., B.J A., Cordelia, Forget-me-not. 

Fifth Class. —E. S. W., Fancy, Borea, Y.S.P., R. A. M., Eucalyptus, 
Borodine, Sais-je, O.N., Pill, Manhattan, Lesbia, Girlie, Nestle, 
S. L.O., V.S., Borrow, Hypo, N.U.R., Earwig, Hodge, Barry, Univ, 
Lapis, Gallia, Aviary, Moat, Nona, Medea, G. B. M., Quis, De Mohan, 
K.W., Sirius, Romany Rye, F.T.S., M.E.B., Meg, M.T.S., Nessko, 
Fantail Pigeon, Paul D., Little Dorrit, Edwin Drood, L.M.L., 
Veritas, Arthur, Zingarella, IIumáyon, F. Beuret, Shirley, A Mason, 
Audax, Molly Lepel, Simplon, Menevia, X, Petruchio, Arthénice, 
Glenleigh, Margarniez, Cuba, Atir, Kay, F.N.B., Penelope, Lona, 
G.G.B., Borealis, Primrose, V.C.R., Hid Caves, Mende, Romany, 
Kussie, A. P.W., Accinctus, K. W. B., Ovid, Plaisir, P.J. A., A. M. M.H., 
M.J.D., Bice, I.M.M., John Bull, Jasper, Porolunki, Sarum, Nun- 
quam, Rebecca, Yvonne, Novice, Roge de Tuck. 


The large field was a testimony to the fascination of Monsieur Barres 
eloquent prose, and the comparatively small First Class showed how 
hard it was **only not to stumble.” Phrases like chercher un alibi, 
ces arabesques, une podsie extrême are bold in French, and they will not 
bear transplanting ; they must be £ra»s/afed. The very first sentence 
needed recasting. *'' The Tsigane musicians” was a common begin- 
ning. ‘“‘The” is not wanted; ‘‘Tsigane” is a dictionary word. 
Again, ** Hungarian players" calls up a vision of elegant gentlemen in 

(Continued on page 272.) 
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light-blue coats and a London At Home. ** Love and the dance, revelry 
and war—these are the varied themes of Romany minstrels, but through 
them all there runs a long-drawn note of pain." Jette dans les airs ; 
*' flings forth to the sky," not ‘‘ puts into its melodies." ‘* Around 
these melodies and this brasier " is suggestive of **in a sedan chair and 
a flood of tears," and a considerable number (the prize version is not 
above suspicion) understood the brasier in a metaphorical sense, and 
made the music scatter sparks of fire. Un soir: not ** of an evening,” 
but **once at least in our lives." Chercher un alibi is a synonym for 
sevader d'eux-mémes, **to lose his personality." ‘‘ To seek a refuge” 


is inadequate. Ces £raits directs: ** notes straight from the heart like 
a sob, fantasias, melodies (70/7/s) of more than mortal power." Une 
poésie confuse: *'poetry so chaotic and uniformly extravagant.” Cet 


homme sans abri : **the homeless, kinless, friendless outcast." 


A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best trans- 


lation of the following passage from Brantome’s 
“ Femmes Illustres " :— 


Pour parler encor du scavoir de ceste reyne, il estoit tel, que les 
ambassadeurs qui parloient à elle en estoient grandement ravis, et en 
faisoient de grands rapports à ceux de leur nation à leur retour ; dont 
sur ce elle en soulageoit le roy son frere; car ils l'alloient trouver 
tousjours aprés avoir faict leur principale ambassade, et, bien souvent, 
lorsqu'il avoit de grandes affaires, les remettoit à elle. En attendant 
sa definition et totalle resolution, elle les scavoit fort bien entretenir 
et contenter de beaux discours, comme elle y estoit fort opulente, et 
fort habile à tirer les vers du nez d'eux ; dont le roy disoit souvent 

u'elle lui assistoit trés-bien et le deschargeoit de beaucoup.  Aussy 
aisoient-elles à l'envy les deux soeurs, comme j'ay ouy dire, à qui 
serviroit mieux leurs freres. . . . Enfin elle fit tant que ses raisons 
furent trouvées bonnes et pertinentes et demeura en grande estime de 
l'empereur, de son conseil et de sa cour. 
donner une venue, d'autant que, ne songeant à l'expiration de son sauf- 
conduict et passeport, elle ne prenoit garde que le terme s'en approchoit. 
Elle en sentit quelque vent que l'empereur, aussy tost le terme escheu, 
la vouloit arrester ; mais elle, toute courageuse, monte à cheval, faict 
des traictes en huict jours qu'il en falloit bien pour quinze, et s'esvertua 


jour que le terme de son passeport expiroit et par ainsy fut bien 


Si est-ce qu'il lui voulut | 


trompée Sa Ccesarée Majeste, qui l'eust retenue sans doubte si elle 
eust voulu enjamber sur un autre jour hors de son sauf-conduict. Elle 
luy sceut aussy bien mander et bien escrire après, et lui en faire la 
guerre, lorsqu'il passa par France. 


A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best trans- 
lation into English Verse of the following Lyric by 
Ernst Schulze :— 

O Herz, sei endlich stille ! 

Was schlagst du so unruhvoll ? 

Es ist ja des Himmels Wille, 

Dass ich sie lassen soll. 

Und gab auch dein junges Leben 
Dir nichts als Wahn und Pein ; 
Hat's ihr nur Freude gegeben, 

So mag's verloren sein ! 

Und wenn sie auch nie dein Lieben 
Und nie dein Leiden verstand, 

So bist du doch treu geblieben, 
Und Gott hat's droben erkannt. 
Wir wollen es muthig ertragen, 

So lang nur die Trane noch rinnt, 
Und traumen von schoneren Tagen, 
Die lange voriiber sind. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by April 16th, 
addressed " Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of " Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." 


| EZ Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
si bien qu'elle arriva sur la frontiere de France le soir bien tard du | 


envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 
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H. J. MACKINDHR, M.A., 


Late Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford, and Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 


These Maps are primarily intended to depict the physical features of the 
«Continents, but by the employment of the device of grey, almost transparent lettering, 
many names have been inserted without spoiling the graphic effect of the colouring. 
The contour lines have been drawn at the same intervals above and below the sea 
level, with the result of rendering visible the true contrast between land elevations 
and ocean depths. The confusion of ideas which often follows on the cursory study 
.of maps whereon the lowlands are shown in one colour and the uplands in another 
has been avoided by the employment of deepening tints of only one colour on the 
land, and of another on the sea. ‘he volume of the rivers has been carefully 
considered, and owing to the subdued lettering the proper relative significance of 
each is plainly shown. The frontiers of countries have been marked by distinct, 
though su inate, broken lines, and every town of a given minimum population 
has been indicated by a symbol. 


1. MAP OF HEUROPH. 
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. MAP OF AFRICA. 
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THE CONDUCT OF UNDERSTANDING. 


By Prof. S. ALEXANDER. 


(Continued from page 175.) 
III. 


HAT understanding is a department of conduct presents 

. in itself no particular difficulty, for the connexion of 
knowledge with practice is so intimate that the one cannot be 
understood without the other. It is not merely that science 
arises out of our practical needs, though that also is true. 
For after a time science comes to be pursued for itself merely 
in order to gain knowledge, whether that knowledge shall be 
useful or not. It is that at every turn we imitate the practice 
of the baby, which acquires its knowledge of objects by 
manipulating them. Every object that we perceive sets 
going a train of action, and the success of the action is se- 
cured by correctness of perception and itself in turn ensures 
that correctness. To distinguish different sensations is the 
condition of successful life; to fail to distinguish them, to 
confuse green and red, to confuse the fragrant and the mal- 
odorous, is to help one's own destruction. To imagine 
chimeras is to lay up for oneself disappointment. To mis- 
calculate is to find oneself in the bankruptcy court. These 
are the priceless commonplaces of our present-day thinking 
about how our minds work. And, when we pursue knowledge 
for its own sake, though the success is but the satisfaction of 
curiosity or inquiry, the acquisition of knowledge is still con- 
duct; and it is, if I have spoken rightly, the performing of 
those mental actions which place us in relation to the things 
outside us which are there waiting to be found, whose pro- 
perties are independent of our discovery of them, though 
our discovery of them is dependent on our own exertions. 

But, if understanding is a department of conduct, we should 
expect it to be subject to the same variations as practical 
conduct—to be virtuous or the reverse. It is easy enough, I 
said, to learn veracity; it is not so easy to learn how to ap- 
prehend the truth. But the criterion of excellence is in both 
cases the same, and the conception of understanding which I 
have attempted to explain as the mental actions which enable 
us to see things as they are makes clear what the virtue of 
the understanding is. For the problem of knowledge is to 
be in the highest degree receptive of the revelations that are 
waiting to come from without, to extend our vision and to 
perfect it. The right use of the understanding provides us 
with instruments which, like the telescope or the microscope 
or the micrometer, literally perfect our organs, enable them 
to bring far things near and to make small things visible. 

But it has a still further use. Each one of us is a kind of 
mirror in which the things outside us are reflected. But the 
mirrors are subject to all manner of imperfections—the sur- 
face may be distorted or it may not be clean. The use of 
scientific methods, its cautious experiments, its checks and 
controls, its calibration of instruments, its systems of averages, 
and estimates of probable error—these are devices to keep 
the mirror clean and smooth. For the revelation to be re- 
ceived from external things may be obscured and falsified by 
whatever tends to vitiate the mirror. There is an intimate 
and reciprocal relation between our minds and things, and a 
defective mind will blur the object. Such defects may arise 
from all manner of sources. They may be moral, defects of 
character, idleness or vanity, the love of praise which finds 
its reward not in the discovery itself, but in the admiration of 
other men for the endowments which make discovery pos- 
sible, the insistence on priority, jealousy of others, or unfaith- 
fulness to one's own task, weakness to resist distractions 
which impair the intellectual effort. They may be more 
specially intellectual, defects in one's senses—like colour- 
blindness or deafness—insensibility to the finer differences 
in things, perversity of judgment, all abnormality of mental 
powers ; or they may be the less obvious distortions produced 
by prejudice or prepossession, the fondness for a particular 
hypothesis, the eagerness to arrive at a result (the lust to 
finish), illusion, fantastic imagination, madness. All intel- 
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lectual error arises from this intrusion of tke personality of 
the inquirer into the reception of knowledge. The virtue of 
the understanding is to be impersonal. 

There is a seeming paradox here. For is it not true that 
the great discoverers of truth are not always the men of the 
highest intellectual gifts, but those who, in an eminent degree, 
exhibit strength of personality ? And is not the pursuit of 
knowledge, under all the precautions which make success 
possible, the last and most exacting of labours? Yet it would 
seem that, if to understand is but to see what is waiting to be 
seen, to be a reed for the wind to blow through, the supreme 
intellectual conduct is the attainment of passivity—to let 
things play upon one’s mind and to keep away everything 
that may prevent that influence from raining down upon us. 
The answer is that there are two kinds of passivity: one is 
the passivity of indifference, the other is the strenuous 
passivity which is the highest exercise of one's powers di- 
rected towards preparing oneself for what is to be heard and 
seen. It is comparable to impartiality or neutrality, which is 
not carelessness, but, on the contrary, is the extreme effort 
to exclude passion from consideration of the issues sub- 
mitted. The impersonality which is the virtue of the under- 
standing is in the highest degree strenuous and active. For 
not only are errors to be kept out and idiosyncrasies sup- 
pressed, but all revelation depends on previous experience, 
and the receptive attitude is conditioned by setting the mind 
to work in the lines of relevant interests, in those directions 
where success in the particular problem is most likely to be 
found. 

The differences of gifts in individuals, apart from superior 
sensibilities and native vivacity or mobility and resource of 
mind, depend largely on skill in this relevant preparation. 
Thus to be impersonal so as to be receptive of truth is a 
resolute effort to prepare the mind, positively in the way of 
expectation and negatively by way of suppression of all mere 
individual peculiarities. Only the strong and well trained 
character can secure this result; and it is, as a matter of 
fact, the greatest of all intellectual difficulties to lay one's 
mind, as Goethe put it, alongside of facts. Moreover, the 
vision which each man has of the truth is not colourless. 
Each mirror is different from the rest, and differences of 
temperament, of opportunity, mark a man out as specially 
suitable to be the first recipient of truth, and understanding 
flourishes and knowledge grows through the eftort of indi- 
viduals to exploit their special gifts. The impersonality of 
true understanding is thus not selfless—rather, it is the last 
effort of the self; but it succeeds so far as the self divests 
itself of the selfish or personal factors of intellectual and 
moral error. The virtue of the understanding is. like the 
virtue of the character, the highest etfort of the individual, 
because it at the same time brings him into relation with 
other individuals. There is no moral use for a man who 
lives for himself ; there is no intellectual use for a mind which 
thinks only for itself. The criterion of virtue is the com- 
munion that it makes between individuals. The criterion of 
good understanding is the exclusion of whatever is peculiar 
and unintelligible. It is in both cases the same, the effect of 
strenuous impersonality—personality so exercised as to be 
impersonal: in the one case, so as to secure no selfish advan- 
tage; in the other case, so as to secure that selflessness of 
attitude towards things outside, that unblurred vision which 
is the condition under which the revelation of things to the 
individual, and to all similarly impersonal intelligences, be- 
comes possible. 


IV. 


I fear that this long and abstract disquisition may have but 
served to illustrate to you the danger of inviting a philosopher 
to discourse upon education. If you reproach ine with fob- 
bing you off with something for which you came unprepared, I 
must defend myself in the words of Burns's fool: 

What can ye other expec’ 
Of ane that’s avowedly daft ? 


—or, as I supposc I may say, of a philosopher? But I began 


again. But I must first allude to a subject of a more theo- 
retical interest, upon which the foregoing considerations, as | 
think, throw light. There are two methods of discussing the 
value of various educational subjects between which there 
has for a long time been controversy. The one regards 
subjects as valuable according to their effect upon the mind; 
the training of understanding is a training of faculty. This 
is, in the main, the point of view of Locke, with whose treatise 
on " The Conduct of the Understanding " my address might 
seem to challenge comparison by its title, though no such 
presumptuous purpose was present in my mind. The other is 
the doctrine of Herbart that training is to be found through 
the subject—through the interests which are excited by dif- 
ferent subjects. When we are dealing with adult students 
it is fairly clear that one subject may be as good as another: 
because any subject, if properly taught and learned, can be 
so taught and learned as to encourage that impulse to know 
more, and to know objectively, which is the essence of liberaliz- 
ing education. But it is equally clear that no mere regard 
for exercise of faculties is sufficient in the earlier stages of 
education. It is not indifferent what we learn. True, to 
educate is not to fill the mind with knowledge, but it does 
matter what knowledge a child acquires. Education is a 
preparation for life, and neither mere facility nor mere know- 
ledge is a sufficient criterion. Herbart had right upon his 
side when he insisted upon the necessity of training character 
and intellect through instruction. Now it might seem, if 
understanding is but vision—is, as I have said, the strenuous 
preparation to be passive to impressions from the world—that 
I have taken side with those who regard the end of education 
as being nothing but the better conduct of understanding 
irrespective of the subjects of knowledge. But this would 
not be the correct conclusion from the premises; for the 
mind never works by itself, but only so far as it is regarding 
something revealed to it. Its life is a life of vision of things. 
The mill never works except there is grist to it; and, more 
than this, to be strenuously passive to the world is above all 
things to bring oneself into relation to the world of things. 
The mind lives only in acquiring knowledge and in acting 
upon it. The things amidst which it lives are those which 
evoke its powers. The work of education has been defined 
sometimes as the harmonious development of all the powers. 
It would be truer, I think, to say that its work is to teach each 
person what his exact piace in the world is and how he can 
best fulfil it. Thus all true understanding is the due perform- 
ance of one’s business; and, therefore, no true education of 
the understanding is possible which is not the earlier stage of 
preparation for the actual work of life. The conception 
of understanding as the receptivity of things, through its 
insistence on the practical or active character of understand- 
ing, is thus so far from being a one-sided devotion to the 
training of faculty that it guarantees us against dissociating 
the training of understanding from the proper choice of 
subjects of study. 

And now, in conclusion, I go on to raise two topics by 
way of practical educational conclusion, with some mis- 
giving because I have not the experience of early training 
which is necessary to a successful treatment. I have in- 
stanced the peculiar temptation of the student to cultivate 
his scientific conceptions for their own sakes and neglect the 
constant and vivifying reference to fact. And it was this 
which led me on to show that all science is but the constant 
vision of the object under its various aspects. It is this 
objectivity of regard which the teacher has always to have in 
mind—the perfecting of the mental instrument so that the 
revelation may be clear and the practical response therefore 
accurately adapted. One thing seems to me at once to follow 
from this: that in all education a large space should be given 
to those forms of bodily training which go by the name of 
manual instruction—I venture to think a much larger space 
than they commonly receive. It is not merely that manual 
instruction trains the character by exacting firmness and 
continuity of movement. It is that only by the actions in 
virtue of which we respond to the things we know can we 
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Without this practical response, we are apt to receive things 
roughly and without control from the things themselves. 
That it is the continuation of the infant's method of learning 
is witness to its natural or instinctive character. And I can 
but regard with intense sympathy the efforts which are made 
in our own country—and, as I learn from a recent paper, par- 
ticularly in certain experiments being carried out in Germany” 
—to extend the scope and pervasiveness of this instruction. 

Upon the second topic I speak with still greater hesitation ; 
but I cannot help feeling, from the point of view I have as- 
sumed, the peculiar dangers which attend a disproportionately 
literary education. A falser statement was never uttered 
than that "the proper study of mankind is man." This 
is the Ptolemaic conception of things with a vengeance—the 
exaltation of man above the world of which, though a highly 
privileged part, he is only a part. A proper study of mankind, 
it is true to say, is man; but we are half unprepared for life— 
which, after all, is a perpetual employment of physical Nature 
—if Nature is neglected. It is quite true that, in earlier years, 
man is the more interesting; and the elementary study of 
Nature, requiring as it does greater effort than the elementary 
acquaintance with man and man's thoughts, must needs be 
delayed. But it is still worth while asking whether, as educa- 
tion proceeds and the youth's powers become maturer, a much 
larger place in the education of every one should not be 
assigned to natural science. For the danger of literary study is 
the old one—that it is so easy to lose contact of the thoughts 
of men, the actual things they think about, and so easy to 
devote oneself to mere dexterity of language. Because of 
this danger, I cannot but welcome the present tendency to 
study the language of a people in connexion not only with its 
thoughts about mankind, but with thé art and industries of the 
people—to introduce archzology, for instance, into the study 
of classics. The best method of training expression is— 
at least, so it appears to me— simple description of things. 
No one can have read Mr. Hartog’s recent book on “ The 
Writing of English" without forming the conviction that the 
right way to foster clear and accurate—and, I may add 
clegant—expression is by the narrative of things accurately 
seen and thought. The words follow the vision and elegance 
follows in the train of clearness. But it is not from any blind 
or stupid admiration of those subjects which I do not know 
myself, but which count so largely at the present day for 
progress, that I plead that the habit of laying your mind 
alongside of facts—the sole foundation of the proper conduct 
of understanding—is, after a certain age, perhaps not a very 
early one, most efficiently encouraged by the study of some 
natural science. 

I may be allowed for a moment to refer again to my own 
subject of teaching. What is, above all, wanted there is the 
resolute exercise of the student about commonplace and 
obvious data, because he is so apt to imagine that philo- 
sophical descriptions of all sorts are merely the interesting 
opinions of gifted men. In logic he must be supplied with 
arguments not merely manufactured to illustrate logical types, 
but taken from books or newspapers as used by men in the 
ordinary course of things. In psychology he must be per- 
petually reminded of familiar experiences of his own and 
brought to see their connexion with one another, and their 
intimate structure. It is useful at times to ask students, 
before approaching a new psychological topic, to think of an 
experience like desire and to suggest to them the questions 
which they might profitably ask themselves about it and try 
to find an answer to, before they meet the teacher again. 
As to philosophy proper, if it is studied as a history of 
opinions about the world entertained by able men, it is 
interesting indeed, but almost useless as education. Every 
‘one remembers Huxley’s gibe at those who busy themselves 
with learning the opinions of the early Ionic philosophers. 
But there is a better and an educative way. If the student 
tries to find out what simple and comprehensive features of 


_ * See *' The School of the Future ; a School of Manual Work,” 
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the world these men so painfully discovered and with such 
effort of intellect—each modifying the doctrine of his fore- 
runner in order to make room for fresh physical or moral 
data observed—if he learns not merely what Plato said, but 
what true facts they were which Plato was describing, he 
learns that these men were eminently men who had visions 
of actual things, and the history of philosophy becomes the 
history of a gradually enlarging vision of reality. 

But I quit with some relief these topics of practical educa- 
tional methods or reforms on which I am unqualified to do 
more than ask questions and suggest reflection. One thing 
I am sure of—that the only safe method of training intellect 
begins with persistent and faithful description and goes on to 
the reflection which arises from description. The man who 
can tell a story well is not only delightful, but is the true 
understander. And all intellectual comprehension in its 
sublimest flights is but telling a story well. 


SOME EDUCATIONAL AIMS IN A SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.* 


By Miss E. M. Lrauv, M.A. (Dublin), 
Head Mistress of Croydon High School. 


HERE are many definitions of education. I will quote 
none, but will pass at once to the consideration of the 
fact that during the period of school life there is continual 
development—physical, mental, moral, and spiritual. The 
problem before us is to consider the forces available in an 
ordinary school for girls, and the need for keeping them 
steadily working towards the ideal of a high type of woman- 
hood. 

What is our conception of the highest and best type of 
woman?  Ideals vary with the age, the country, the environ- 
ment. Many ages and many countries, however, have agreed 
in certain essential qualifications for the woman who is to 
inspire love and reverence, who is to be a source of help and 
inspiration in her home, and the cause of just pride to her 
country. She must be loving and lovable, ready to be un- 
selfish, not lacking in courage, truthful and honourable. She 
must have wisdom and knowledge ready for her guidance in 
the emergencies and trials of human life. She must have 
a quick eye and ready hand, she must see clearly and act 
promptly, and must be able to minister to the well-being of 
those whom she loves and of a wider circle of friends, not 
forgetting also to care for those in less fortunate circumstances 
than her own. In the words of the grand old Hebrew ideal, 
she " openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is 
the law of kindness." If motherhood is her lot, then her 
children will “rise up and call her blessed "; and, in any 
circumstances, her life will be a blessing to others, for "a 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised." 

How far can school training and school life help to bring 
out the finer points in character and to develop the individual 
power of mind and body? What type of woman is required 
for the needs of the average lot in life in varying social 
environments in England of the twentieth century? This 
latter question is not easy to answer, for the future lives of 
the girls in any given school at any given time are a sealed 
book to those who wish most earnestly to help them to be 
good and brave women with “a heart for any fate." If we 
could know, we feel we could help them so much more. The 
future mother of a large family might possibly be prepared 
for her lot in life in somewhat different fashion from the future 
professional woman, the future artist, or the woman who is to 
require business method in the management of affairs. As we 
do not know, and as nothing is more surprising than the un- 
expected developments of after-life for our former pupils, all 
we can do is to try to give such training as will provide a 
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common foundation which will be helpful to all. I cannot 
attempt to do more than indicate the features in the general 
training of girls which are thought, rightly or wrongly, to make 
provision for this end. In order to limit the subject, I shall 
confine my remarks to the type of school which is mainly 
intended for girls from the homes of a certain section of the 
great middle class of England — i.e., for the daughters of 
parents who are not wealthy, but yet are possessed of sufficient 
means to pay for a good education for their children, and who 
have a sufficient sense of the value of this education to allow 
adequate time for it. They realize that the later years of a 
girl’s school life are the most valuable and therefore they keep 
their girls at school until the age of eighteen as a rule. If the 
girls are preparing to enter any professional career, they will 
probably stay at school for a year or two longer. Within the 
circle of schools which I have indicated there are various 
types, public and private, large and small. 

I wil now proceed to some remarks on the curriculum 
generally found in an average school coming within the limits 
I have given. In these remarks I shall try to show that there 
is a reason lying behind the choice of subject, choice of 
method, and the rules and regulations of a school. Educa- 
tional science is the growth of ages of experience. It is a 
living force, constantly developing, constantly widening the 
horizon of all who are ready to learn. It must permeate 
every section of school life, for it is not the science which 
makes the school, but the school which makes the science by 
providing ever changing material for experiment and trial of 
method, for practice of skill gained in the past and study for 
better methods for the future. Let us first consider the 
choice of subjects for study. This is, indeed, a problem. 
How much we should all like to include in a school curriculum! 
How much we are all forced to omit! There are bounds 
which we may not pass, and their existence is demonstrated 
bv limitations of time, limitations of the stage of development 
of the children 2nd their physical needs of rest and play which 
must never be neglected. I feel that I am indeed rash to 
venture on such debatable ground. Hardly can one find 
agreement as to an ideal curriculum among those who have 
given their lives to a study of the question, and who can 
speak with some authority from much practical experience in 
teaching. Still less can one find agreement in non-scholastic 
circles. Do not our newspapers give voice at times to the 
cry of the disappointed or indignant parent who thinks that 
his or her child is taught much useless nonsense at school, 
and is not taught the subjects which he or she considers 
absolutely essential? Have not those of us who are con- 
cerned with school work been beset at times by requests that 
certain subjects sbould be omitted and others substituted, or 
by laments on the ignorance of the child on certain matters 
which the father or mother thinks that every child ought to 
know ? 

Now it is quite evident that the curriculum of a school 
cannot be dictated by any outside authority, for a school is a 
complex organism, and the teaching of any one subject is 
intimately connected with the whole educational aim. But 
those who frame the curriculum of a school must have clear 
views on the relative importance of subjects and must not 
lose sight of the reason for their inclusion or exclusion. 

In discussing the educational value of a school curriculum 
for a certain set of pupils we must take into account the follow- 
ing considerations :—(1) the age of the children for whom it is 
intended; (2) their previous training; (3) the standard of 
work they are likely to reach in the future; (4) the educa- 
tional forces most needed at their special period of develop- 
ment. We must also ask whether subjects are included which 
will develop power of observation, of accurate thought, and of 
expression. 

About the curriculum for younger children there is, happily, 
on the whole, a healthy state of general opinion. Most people 
are agreed that during the period from seven to twelve which 
follows early training there should be a curriculum consist- 
ing of a few subjects intelligently studied. By much hand- 
work the children must be taught to develop the powers of 
the eye and hand. They must read constantly and in a wide 


circle, and must be given a good introduction to the lifelong 
pleasure of reading and learning for themselves. They must 
learn to express themselves clearly both orally and in writ- 
ing. Memory must be cultivated and many treasures of 
thought in poetry and in prose should be acquired as lifelong 
possessions. Good habits of neatness, order, punctuality.. 
and independence of work must be encouraged. They must 
be taught to take an interest in the world around them.. 
This can be given by Nature study in its widest sense, not 
only observation of plants and animals, but also just notions- 
of geography and astronomy. Power of thought must be 
awakened by good teaching of arithmetic. Probably one 
foreign language will have been begun in nursery days, and 
it should be kept on the same lines, mainly conversational.. 
Imagination will be kindled by many tales from history and 
romance, and the child of twelve should have some knowledge: 
of the heroes of the world's history with an idea of the main 
points in the story of her own country. 

Physical exercises should not be neglected. They should 
be carefully graduated and in the hands of an expert teacher 
who has some knowledge of child physiology and some skill 
in noticing signs of irregular development. 

Such training as I have attempted to indicate for children 
from seven to twelve could be given by a curriculum in- 
cluding English, arithmetic, French, Nature study, history,- 
geography, drawing, and handwork. English comes first as- 
most essential. We must give the children every opportunity 
of becoming familiar with their mother tongue. Constant 
reading. writing, and oral repetition must provide them with 
means of expression; otherwise much of their later work will 
be handicapped.  Handwork should include needlework 
taught in an interesting way. The constructive power of 
the child should be awakened, and, instead of being given a 
weary seam to sew, she should learn to make something that 
is useful, if it is only a pinafore for her doll or a needle-case 
for her mother. Drawing should be a means of expression as 
well as a training in observation, and original illustrations: 
should be encouraged. They are often most helpful to the 
teacher as an indication of the thoughts that come and go in 
the busy little brains. 

I have so far omitted any reference to religious instruction. I 
should like it to be understood that I would wish this and the 
moral teaching based on it to be felt in the whole atmosphere of 
the school. Few are the schools in our land which deny their 
children the great heritage of the study of the Bible. Accord- 
ing to the character of the school, further religious instruction 
may or may not be given. In any case, there is the uplifting 
of the whole life of the school by the sanction of the ideals- 
which make for truth and righteousness, and the influence on 
all of the expression of the common need for help and guid- 
ance when the school meets for the simple daily prayer and 
praise. As this is continued throughout school life, and as: 
all that is good in that indefinable atmosphere " the tone of 
the school" must rest upon it, I will make no further re- 
ference to it. 

The second division of a girl's school life falls into those: 
years of rapid growth and development which lie between 
twelve and sixteen. What mental training 1s most needed 
here? At this period I would urge a broad curriculum for all 
girls of normal health and average mental ability. They must 
gain a wide outlook, and must explore many paths in order 
that they may test their power and find their level. By this I 
do not mean a congested time-table or an indigestible mass of 
snippets of information. But I would give special attention 
to subjects which develop power of thought and reason in 
addition to the curriculum of the earlier years. Languages, 
literature, history, and geography must receive due atten- 
tion, and must be studied so that interest is awakened in the 
story of human life and achievement—an interest which may 
develop into that best of possessions, a love of reading. The 
girl should be led to appreciate the beauty and truth in our 
national heritage of literature, and, though only a very limited 
amount of reading of poetry and prose is possible during 
actual school hours, still, effort inust be made to develop taste 
and a desire to read more. _ As, to languages; therecare differ- 
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ences of opinion. Some people regard the acquisition of one 
or more modern languages as so important that to attain this 
end they would sacrifice the whole of the rest of a girl's edu- 
cation. Others would insist that a large share of school time 
should be given to Latin, as a foundation for all literary work 
and as a basis for the study of other languages. Between the 
extremists there is a middle path. Some training in Latin for 
a certain period is a wise plan for all girls. There is in it a 
cultivation of verbal accuracy and exact expression which is 
invaluable, and as an aid to the study of English it is so help- 
ful that even two years' work is worth having. Some girls 
may show taste and ability, and reach a creditable standard. 
These should pursue their study of Latin. They will be able 
to pass University Matriculation examinations, and some may 
wish to proceed to the study of classics at one of our great 
Universities. German may be studied at a later period in the 
school course, or may be taken as alternative to Latin. In 
any case, I think that two languages, in addition to her own, 


are enough for a girl between twelve and sixteen, if super- i 


ficiality is to be avoided. Needless to say, in these days of 
reform in language teaching, that modern languages must be 
studied as living and not dead, and that oral work leading to 
conversational power must be constant, as well as composition 
and study of literature. By this means a good vocabulary 
may be gained, and a foundation knowledge of the language 
which only needs a short period of residence in the foreign 
country to develop into power to speak with fluency. 

At this middle period of school life, in addition to study of 
the humanities, should come steady work at the subjects which 
lead to accurate thought and development of reasoning power. 
Mathematics should form part of the training of every girl 
and a sound course of work should be compulsory. Some 
girls will enjoy the work from the start and will find compara- 
tively little difficulty in grasping ideas and following a sequence 
of mathematical reasoning. Others will find it hard and may 
wish to give up the study at a very early stage. These are 
just the girls who most need the training and therefore should 
not be allowed to give it up. It is often merely a matter of 
resolution. The girl who is mentally lazy objects to work 
which requires concentration of effort and real thought. But, 
if she perseveres in honest effort, she comes to the joy of a 
difficulty overcome and learns to go on cheerfully to the next 
obstacle, and to determine to surmount that also. She will 
gain in power of reason, and will learn to advance from one 
truth to another and to acquire reverence for clear presenta- 
tion of ideas and logical thought. For all girls of normal 
ability such training is invaluable. It should not, however, 
be carried too far. Individual limitations should be noted, 
and, after a course of training in elementary mathematics, the 
girl who is getting out of her depth should be allowed to 
discontinue the study and should give her time to other 
subjects. 

Training in scientific habit of thought is also very important. 
A scheme of work in natural science for girls should include 
much practical work with experiments actually carried out 
by the girls themselves. They should systematically record 
the results of such experiments. Such work will bring power 
of observation, with skill in use of eye and hand, and the girl 
will be unconsciously progressing towards a scientific habit of 
thought. She will learn not to jump to conclusions, but to 
reserve judgment and be ready to accept new evidence and 
to sift what is necessary from what is superfluous. Such 
training, and the power of thought given by it, will help the 
girl's progress in every other subject. The elementary physics 
and chemistry now taken in many girls' schools should be 
intimately connected with the science of everyday life. By 
this means much useful knowledge may be gained. For 
instance, a girl who has had three or four years’ science work 
at school may learn, through her experimental work, something 
of the effect produced by heat upon various substances, and so 
may be gradually prepared for a course of practical cookery 
on an intelligent system. She may also learn some of the 
main principles of hygiene through her study of air and water. 

In fact, the whole of the work may and should be brought 
into connexion with everyday experience. Nature study 


should be encouraged throughout the school course, and the 
girl who has been taught to observe and to love the beauty 
and the wonder of the world around her can never, by any 
chance, grow into a dull, uninterested, apathetic woman. 

In the last section of a girl's school life—say, from sixteen 
to eighteen or nineteen—some specialization may be en- 
couraged. Thorough work in a few subjects will be most 
valuable at this stage. The subjects selected will be natur- 
ally those which appeal most strongly to the girl's individual 
ability and those which most concern any future course of 
work which she may have in view. For the elder girls in the 
school, history lessons may include some definite study of 
social development, and the girls will begin to realize the 
responsibilities of citizenship. The work in English and 
foreign literature will entail much reading and much writing 
of essays, and the use of a good library is essential. 

I feel strongly that, if possible, school life for every girl 
should lead to a year of distinct specialization, preferably 
from eighteen to nineteen. The girl who is going to the Uni- 
versity will then be giving her whole time to her preparation ; 
the musical or artistic girl will be devoting herself to her 
special art ; and the future “ home girl " should be giving her 
time to acquiring skill in womanly household arts, such as 
cookery, housewifery, needlework, and dressmaking, combined 
with study of hygiene and physiology and a good course of 
work, under medical supervision, in first aid to the injured, 
home nursing, and the care of infants and young children. 
It would be well if all girls could spare a year for such a 
course of training. This cannot be in some cases, but it does 
not follow that the future University student, musician, artist, 
or secretary need be absolutely ignorant of these useful 
matters. If she is a practical and sensible girl, she will find 
many opportunities of learning something of household arts 
even while the greater portion of her time is given to other 
work. 

I have so far said little about art and nothing about music. 
From the very earliest years drawing should be encouraged 
as a means of expression, and also to develop power of obser- 
vation. All normal children can be taught to draw, just as 
they can be taught to write. The spontaneous drawings of 
children are full of interest in giving indications of character 
and ability. The use of colour should be encouraged, and 


. much more might doubtless be done to train perception of 


colour in addition to training in sense of form. As the child 
grows older, her drawing and painting should be constantly 
correlated with her other work. She should often give her 
own illustrations for her work in history and geography; 
she may draw her own designs for needlework. She should 
learn something of architecture, and she will be interested in 
making sketches of old churches and castles visited during her 
holidays. The older girls should have some knowledge of the 
great artists and their works, and should certainly be familiar 
with the treasures of our own National Gallery. They should 
learn reverence for the highest forms of art and should, 
therefore, not attach too much importance to their own 
achievements. This remark, however, needs less emphasis 
in these more enlightened days, when we no longer consider it 
necessary for every girl to produce at school one or more 
laborious copies of so-called “ works of art" to be hung in the 
family drawing-room. The main objects of art training in 
school should be to cultivate the appreciation of beauty and 
to give sound preparation for more advanced work later. 
With music the work cannot be so general. All girls with 
musical ear should sing, and should learn to read easy music 
at sight. Such training in sense of time, tune, and sight read- 
ing should be given as will make it possible for a girl to enjoy 
taking part in choral music. Most girls will, in addition, 
learn to play some musical instrument. Although there are 
more rational ideas on this point now than there were in the 
past, yet it must be confessed that there are still many un- 
fortunate children forced to spend weary hours on practising 
which for them is waste of time. When a girl has learned 
the piano for some time, dislikes her work, and is really 
unmusical, she should be allowed to give it up. She will 
have gained all that is possible for her, and, if she is.to derive 
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any pleasure from music in after-life, it will be from hearing 
good music rendered by others rather than by her own efforts. 
At the same time, a girl should always be given a fair chance 
with music. Sometimes musical ability is latent in unlikely 
pupils, and in these cases patience and perseverance have 
achieved much. A defective ear in music may improve 
wonderfully under skilled training. It should be remembered 
that the main aim for the average girl is that she should be 
led to understand and appreciate good music. If she cannot 
do this, she has missed one of the great pleasures of life. It 
is a pity that more general attention is not given to orchestral 
music. In a family of three or four sisters, for example, home 
music is much more interesting if the sisters can between them 
play a piano, two violins, and a 'cello. This is certainly 
becoming more usual nowadays; but I think that too many 
girls give their whole time for music to the piano. There 
should be a high standard in choice of music. Girls who have 
been trained to appreciate the compositions of the great 
classical masters have something for which to thank their 
music teachers in after years. 

I have given the great proportion of my time to the con- 
sideration of cultivation of the mind. With this, I consider, 
the training of character is inseparably allied, for no true 
work can be done without constant appeal to the ideals of 
honour, faithfulness, duty, reverence, aud self-forgetfulness. 
In addition, sound intellectual training must bring with it 
power of initiative and of independent thought. The girl 
must feel, as a matter of fundamental importance, that she is 
to produce her own work and her own thoughts, and she 
must be made to realize that it is the quality of her work 
which matters far more than its quantity. She must also 
feel that it is her duty to be cheerful and courageous and not 
to shrink from difficulties. She should be led to cultivate a 
sense of proportion in everything and to distinguish what is 
important from what is secondary and trivial. Can any train- 
ing be devised which may lead to development of a girl's 
sense of humour if she has not been blessed with a good 
supply of that gift of Nature? Ido not know whether a sense 
of humour can be cultivated in school. If it can be en- 
couraged, it is certainly an aim to be remembered, for a woman 
without that saving grace is an unfortunate being. 

I must not omit a few words on the training of the body. 
In the type of school which I am considering, the parents of 
the girls are, for the most part anxious to do their utmost 
to promote the physical welfare of their children. They are 
conscious of the value of good hygienic conditions, physical 
exercise, and games. There is one point in which many fail, 
and that is in not insisting on sufficient rest. We are all 
learning from modern medical experts of the immense im- 
portance of sufficient sleep for growing children. Girls 
especially, with their rapid growth and development, cannot 
lose sleep without danger. Boarding schools have the matter 
in their own hands. Day schools must see that the girl's day 
is so arranged that she can be free to have early hours for 
going to bed. As to physical exercises, gymnasium, and 
dancing classes, there should be careful study of the individual 
child. A course helpful to one may be injurious to another. 
Therefore expert opinion should be obtained, especially be- 
fore a gymnasium class is joined. 

Games are an important part of the social life of a school. 
They not only tend to promote physical vigour, but they also 
give much general training with their lessons of fairness, 
courtesy, and unselfishness, and the right spirit in which to 
take defeat. They should be kept by the school in their 
proper place and not allowed to become too prominent. Also 
the school should encourage girls to play games well, but in 
a girlish way. The playing of certain games which give 
healthy active exercise, and which the girl may share with 
her brother, need not make it necessary for the girl to copy 
her brother in walk and talk. It is quite possible for a girl 
to play a good game of hockey and still to be gentle in 
manner and graceful in movement, but she must have the 
right ideal in front of her and not the wrong one. 

Lastly, I would say a few words on the general aim of the 
school with which I started. If its aim is to help its girls to 


look upward to a high development of womanhood, it must 
ever remember this ideal. It must develop the common life 
of its members into a common striving for higher things. 
The corporate school life should give many opportunities for 
service of others, courtesy, consideration, and unselfishness. 
Above all, the girl’s school life should impress her with a 
sense of personal responsibility and a clear idea of the pur- 
pose of life. Sometimes to all of us who have to do with 
school life there comes a feeling of depression, and we ask 
" Who is sufficient for these things? ” There is so much to 
be done and so little accomplished ; there are many failures 
and shortcomings and the future is hidden from us. Yet we 
know that we must work on in faith and hope, looking steadily 
to our ideals, and always remembering, in the words of George 
Herbert, that “ Who aimeth at the sky shoots higher much 
than he that means a tree." 


THE SIMPLIFIED SPELLING SOCIETY. 
VIEWS OF MR. WILLIAM ARCHER. 


T is exceedingly characteristic of English people that some 
of them should desire to reform their language. The 
noble simplicity of its grammar, its rationality with regard to 
gender, its amazing wealth—it is far and away the wealthiest 
of living languages—its great literature, and the fact that it 
is on the high road to becoming the international medium, 
all these advantages scem to sink into the background, and 
its one sole defect, unphonetic spelling, is magnified into a vice 
of the deepest dye. The three other chief nations of Europe 
spend their time lauding, magnifying, and extolling their lan- 
guages to an absurd extent; we alone open an office to reform 
ours. It may just be stated once for all that no language 
without defects exists, and, even by consent of the philologers, 
English is admitted to be the most perfect of all languages. I 
therefore asked why we should trouble ourselves about reform, 
seeing that every other language requires it more. 

“In the particular matter of spelling," said Mr. Archer, 
'no language requires it so much; and this happens to be 
the one matter in which reform is possible. You cannot, by 
an act of will, alter the grammar or syntax of a language, or 
only within very narrow limits. But you can alter the spelling 
of a language—it is constantly being done. In France, in 
Germany, and in several other countries very important 
simplifications of spelling have recently been introduced. 
French and German stood far less in need of simplification 
than English; but just on that account the problem was 
naturally easier. With us it is a very difficult and complex 
problem, precisely because our spelling is so absolutely 
irrational." 

" But is not this irrationality one of the charms of the 
language? In the face of a friend, it is not ideal symmetry 
that we value — we love even the imperfections and ir- 
regularities." l 

“ Because we cannot alter them,” Mr. Archer replied, “ we 
make the best of them, and come, through association, to love 
them. But we can alter imperfections and irregularities of 
spelling, which is entirely within the control of the human 
will. Moreover, there is this difference between absurdities of 
spelling and flaws in physical beauty, that, whatever the 
charm of the latter, they have not to be laboriously memorized 
by countless generations of children.” 

“ Then you take your stand on the educational argument ? " 

" Mainly, yes; though there are several other arguments of 
great importance. But the main disaster is that every child 
who learns the English language should have to waste from 
one to two years in mastering the complex inconsistencies of 
its spelling.” 

* I do not believe that it took me two years, or even one, to 
learn to spell." 

“ The calculation is, of course, an average; and an average 
must not be based exclusively on experience with children of 
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the educated classes. Brought up among books from infancy, 
they naturally acquire more quickly that visual memory on 
which spelling depends. All educationists who have to deal 
with large numbers of children of the poorer classes agree 
that spelling is a huge stumbling-block in their path and 
involves a very large waste of time. Rate it at the lowest 
estimate, one year—is not a year of life worth saving ? " 

" Are you quite sure that, if the year were saved, the time 
would be better occupied ? But, passing from this subject, I 
presume you take the line that the acquisition of English 
should be simplified for foreigners." 

“ Most certainly.” 

" But does not English already, and even with what you 
call its chaotic spelling, very nearly play the part of an inter- 
national language ? " 

" Speaking for myself," said Mr. Archer, ^I am afraid that 
its chance of becoming an international language is now past. 
If we had simplified our spelling a hundred years ago, there 
might have been no need for Esperanto. Now, I believe that 
Esperanto, or the reformed Esperanto, holds the field." 

" Well, whenever I hear of an international congress, I 
often ask what language has been used, and it is almost 
always English: now and then French. You may hear of an 
Esperanto Congress, but never of a Trade Union or Women's 
Suffrage Congress in Esperanto." 

“ That is because the Esperanto movement is quite a new 
one; you must give it half a century or so to spread. But, 
whether English has, or has not, lost its chance of becoming 
the universal language, it remains of enormous importance 
that its acquisition should be rendered easier for foreigners." 

" Has your Society prepared a list of the reforms it desires ? "' 

“ Not yet; no complete and definitive scheme has yet been 
made out ; but we are working towards that end. Personally, 
I do not think we shall get far without such a scheme. On the 
other hand, I do not expect that a purely phonetic scheme 
will be adopted. It will be necessary to appoint a commission 
or cominittee of qualified scholars, representing all the English- 
speaking world, to survey the field, examine its complexities, 
aud report on the whole question. Such a report would pro- 
bably be equivalent to a new spelling book, with its sets of 
rules, and lists—very short lists—of exceptions. Expediency, 
not scientific accuracy, ought, in my judgment, to be the 
guiding principle." 

“The Americans recently began some improvements on 
their own account; I believe Mr. Roosevelt stil sticks to 
them, or to some of them. I suppose the aim would be to 
work with America? ” 

" Certainly. It would be a catastrophe if we and they 
were to diverge. I believe it would be one of the chief aims 
of the Committee to prevent such divergence. Spelling re- 
form has made a start there, while it hardly has done so on 
this side." 

* At the risk of being very unpopular, I beg to suggest that 
England obtain a very large share of representation on the 
Committee. Intellectually, the United States are a province 
of England. I have not invented the expression: you will 
find it in the volume of ' The Cambridge Modern History’ 
which deals with the States, and which was written by 
Americans. The American population is greater than ours; 
but it is made up to a great extent of Dutch, Germans, 
Swedes, Russians, Polish Jews, Italians, negroes, people who 
have no feeling for our language, no ear for it. Speaking 
generally, American English is too latinized ; ours is Saxon 
English. This is not a reason why spelling should not be re- 
formed. But it is probable that we, with a language that has 
been written for a thousand years, would touch it with a 
gentler hand than the Americans." 

"I can only say that I do not share your view as to the 
relation of America to the English language. I believe that 
rational conservatism is just as strong there as here—ay, 
and irrational prejudice to boot. The American nation— 
which is something quite distinct from the percentage of recent 
immigrants—is as proud of the English language as we are 
and as ready to resent any injury to it. But, of course, 
you are quite right in suggesting that England should be 


largely and competently represented on any international 
commission.” 

“ I confess I feel a little nervous about going to row in any 
boat with the Americans. I remember Venezuela, the Behring 
Strait Fisheries, and a few other deals in which our rights 
were practically ignored." l 

“ Such points,” said Mr. Archer, “seem to me quite beside 
the mark. I believe the Commission will be a small one, and 
every name will command respect.” 

“ Well, Dr. Lounsbury, President of the Simplified Spelling 
Board of America, seems to my mind to make a very bad 
start with his pamphlet. It is not propitiatory, and some 
would even call it rude. For example: 'I venture to say 
there is not either in this country or in England a single 
scholar in English, to whoin other scholars would feel that 
deference is due, who is opposed to this movement in itself." 
‘I do not care to be held down by the authority of the 
past in matters which concern the present,’ and so on. When 
the President writes doutless, fonetic, thoroly, wreckt, 
repulsiv, alfabet, bilt, I feel that his manner of writing 
requires to be a trifle more winning and persuasive to reconcile 
me to the style of Josh Billings. Nor is Dr. Calvin Thomas, 
Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures in Columbia 
University, far behind the President in the stream of turgid 
vituperation he has prepared for them that do not hold with 
some scheme of spelling reform which is as yet so vague and 
ill considered that it can scarcely be said to exist. He writes 
of ‘that conservatism which, unintelligently, irrationally, but 
all the more strongly for that very reason, attaches the English 
speaking population to the familiar forms of our conventional 
printed language.’ There is no proposal before the House, 
yet our faces are soundly smacked for not assenting to It. 
Why?” 

2 am sorry," said Mr. Archer “ that that accomplished, de- 
lightful, and inost genial scholar, Professor Lounsbury, should 
seem to you to exceed the bounds of courtesy in stating what 
is the simple fact—that no accredited philologist or student of 
language is opposed to spelling reform, and that the argu- 
ments that have been brought forward against it (present 
company always excepted) have, for the most part, been based 
on ignorance. Where the scholars are all on one side, it could 
scarcely be otherwise. I am speaking of the past fifty years 
or so. I admit that some popular etymologists of the past, 
such as Archbishop Trench, were opposed to simplification. 
As for Professor Thomas, I fail to see the reason for your 
indignation. That is doubtless owing to the difference of our 
points of view." 

" Do you know, Mr. Archer, that Sir Isaac Pitman and his 
friend, Mr. Alex. J. Ellis, spent thousands of pounds trying to 
foist a phonetic system of spelling on an unwilling British 
public in the middle of last century. Ellis alone lost between 
£6,000 and £7,000 in 1849. We would not have it then, and 
I don't see why we should take the dose now. Now there is 
less reason than ever, because we have had many years of 
elementary education." 

" Whether your facts are correct I cannot say. But Pitman's 
effort was quite different from ours; for one thing, he desired 
to introduce a new phonetic alphabet. Moreover, the fact 
that the country was not ripe for a reform sixty years ago 
does not prove that it may not be ripe to-day or to-morrow. 
The spread of education is an element in our favour, not 
against us. It will enable people to realize how the further 
spread of education is hampered by the abuse which we 
attack." 

“I see you have a good few philologers on your side, but 
few literary men. Do you think there could be anything in a 
philologer that impels him, urged by some vivisectionist spirit, 
to hash and hack the language ? ” 

" The idea that to alter spelling is to alter language is one 
of the strangest superstitions we have to encounter. I do not 
‘hash’ and ‘hack’ you if I suggest—which I am far from 
doing in reality—that a different style of dress might be more 
convenient or becoming to you.” 

*I hope you will allow me to quote the opinion of Paul, a 
renowned German philologer. In his ‘Principles’ heysays it 
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is impossible to make any considerable change in a language 
by conscious effort. Language is a living organism, not a 
dead block to be cut and chipped at will." 

" Again I must point out to you that spelling is not language, 
but only its vesture. The renowned German philologer can- 
not have had spelling in mind when he wrote, since it is a 
manifest fact people can, and constantly do, alter spelling by 
conscious effort. Paul meant that you cannot by conscious 
effort make any considerable change in accidence or syntax." 

“ The Americans boast that in their ' Standard Dictionary’ 
they have ‘reformed’ some three thousand words. If they 
like it, let them have it, but publishers who publish on both 
sides know that the English will not tolerate thruout, theater, 
worshiper, and all the rest. All such words have to be 
changed to suit the market here. They affect most people 
even more unpleasantly than paint on the human face. One 
tries not to think of it, but yet the eye runs on to discover 
what the next offence will be.” 

“I have never dreamt of denying,” said Mr. Archer, “ that 
prejudice is very strong. Our interview sufficiently proves it." 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND 
LIBRARY. 


N England the public library and school are totally separate 
institutions: there is no attempt at co-operation between 
them except in a few isolated instances; in America the con- 
nexion 1s close, and the links are being drawn closer and closer 
together every year. The public library in the latter country 
is made one of the most vital and potent factors in the 
zsthetic education of the child. My main purpose here is to 
give some idea of the method of co-operation as it presented 
itself to me during a recent visit to America, with a view to 
stimulating a little active interest in a similar direction in 
England. 

The public library of America is the development of the last 
half-century. Benefactors have periodically come forward to 
finance the libraries of the various townships, so that im- 
provement follows improvement at an increasing and almost 
astonishing rapidity. The legislation of the country has been 
not merely of a permissive nature, allowing the townships to 
appropriate certain sums of money for library purposes, but it 
has in many cases been of a stimulating nature, offering 
every inducement and encouragement by actually granting 
sums of money. The American is indisputably practical in 
his nature. The development of the library has followed as a 
natural result of this practicality; but, at the same time, 
the effects of the development tend to remedy gradually but 
surely what may be termed their national characteristic—the 
very practicality to which I have referred. The seeds of 
zesthetic training are being disseminated far and wide through 
the instrumentality of the library, and anything in the shape 
of artistic development with a nation that has been described 
as money-mad is particularly commendable, as being likely to 
counteract their materialistic and utilitarian tendencies. 

I will pass over the elaborate buildings used for the purpose. 
The artistic nature of such a library as the Congressional 
Library at Washington is unsurpassed, perhaps, by any library 
in Europe—at any rate, in England. 

The most striking thing that arrested my attention with 
respect to the public libraries was the accessibility of the 
books to the people. The books are arranged on open shelves, 
inviting inspection. You can take any book you wish, pro- 
vided you replace the book when you have finished with it. 
The object of having open shelves is to entice the public to 
books; the books, so to speak, advertise themselves. It 
may be objected that many books would be stolen if open 
shelves were the rule in this country. Experience proves that 
this is not the case in America ; there, much money is really 
saved by the plan. A few books, of course, are sometimes 
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is estimated that the value of the books thus stolen would not 
equal in amount the salary that would be paid to a single 
official. 

Not only are the people drawn to the books in this way, but 
pains are taken, also, that books shall be put into the hands of 
people of every description, if they have not already formed 
the habit of visiting the library. Means have been devised by 
the librarians of conveying cases of books to all kinds of 
establishments, even police stations, orphan asylums, work- 
houses, public parks—in fact, any place where people congre- 
gate, even the detention room for the juvenile court. By such 
means they hope gradually to improve the taste of the adult 
as well as the child. 

To secure, however, an intelligent use of the library by 
adults, it is felt necessary to begin by educating the children ; 
for it is during the period of childhood that the love of reading 
is best inculcated and the habit of reading formed. With 
that end in view, not only is special attention devoted to 
children inside the library itself, but the co-operation of the 
school is also felt to be indispensable. With regard to the 
internal library work with children, every effort is made 
towards comfort. There is a special children's room set 
aside, artistically decorated and pleasantly arranged, some- 
times, as at the celebrated Pittsburg Library, like a child's 
private library, the room being presided over by a sympathetic 
woman who has a genuine interest in the preferences and 
characteristics of boys and girls. One of the not least im- 
portant duties of the librarians is to decide as to the suit- 
ability of the books, the question being not merely one of 
supply and demand. If they consider a book likely to vitiate 
the taste, they refuse to have it in the library. Especial care 
is exercised in regard to children's books. There is always 
a trained librarian put in charge of the children's room, one 
who knows something of child nature and who has had a sound 
training in library work at some such institution as the Pratt 
Institute or the Pittsburg Library. I found such children's 
rooms much used by children. In one or two towns—for 
example, St. Louis—a class occasionally visits the room during 
school hours, under charge of the teacher, and they are taught 
the use of catalogues, indexes, and so forth in connexion with 
the school topics they have come to look up. Sometimes 
definite instruction in the use of the library is given by the 
librarian at the school, again during school hours, and often in 
the presence of the teacher. 

On Saturday mornings in most large towns the librarians 
tell in charming language stories connected with folk-lore and 
mythology, particularly Norse, Celtic, or Greek. The children 
flock to the story hour as ours would to the park. Not that I 
advocate the former in preference to the latter. Fresh air is 
necessary, but the entertainment of a story hour is an 
additional luxury that the children might be glad to have in 
England. Its popularity with American children has made 
it one of the principal features of library work in that country. 
The stories chosen nearly always bear on the literature work 
in the schools. Folk-lore and fairy tales are the favourite 
with the youngest: stories of American pioneers, stories from 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare find favour with the older 
children. Such stories form the basis of future literature 
work. In Philadelphia the average attendance is limited to 
fifty in each of several children's rooms. The story-teller is 
specially trained. Even in the training colleges for teachers 
in the public schools the students are taught the art of story- 
telling, so widely admitted is its esthetic value. The ultimate 
object of such story-telling is in every case to introduce the 
child to books, lists being invariably drawn up in connexion 
with the stories told. Sometimes trained story-tellers will be 
sent to the schools, or the librarians themselves will go. 

The teachers always work harmoniously with the librarians. 
The latter will come and discuss their future arrangements | 
with them; they will meet the parents at the monthly meet- 
ings held in the school; they will, where necessary, arrange to 
give lessons on the proper way of using a library; they will 
draw up, or help the teachers to draw up, lists of books in the 
library which bear on the school work, such lists being posted 


stolen ; but thefts are really rare, and from statistics taken it | up on bulletin boards in the schoolrooms. There being, as a 
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rule, one course of study for the whole town, it is possible, 
also, to have such a list in the library itself. Both in the 
library and in the school more advantage is taken than with 
us to commemorate anniversaries of the birthdays of great 
poets and great statesmen. February 12, for instance, is 
universally celebrated in commemoration of Lincoln. During 
the week preceding, the names of books on Lincoln, suitable 
for children of various ages, are posted up both in the library 
and school. On Longfellow's birthday it is made the 
business of librarian and teacher to attract the attention of 
the children to Longfellow. Often, in the lists of books sug- 
gested in accordance with the requirements of the various 
children, there is appended to each book a short description of 
what the book is about, so that the child may know whether it 
suitshim. This is necessary where the title gives no informa- 
.tion as to the contents of the book ; and this is more often the 
case than otherwise. The practice of giving some such short 
account might with advantage be more extensively adopted 
than at present in this country. Often in America suitable 
illustrations are added to the remarks and posted on the 
bulletin boards, to attract the child’s attention. The picture 
can be very readily interpreted, and the child will often know 
at a glance whether he is likely to find the subject-matter of 
the book suit his individual taste. 

Besides these children's rooms, of which we have been 
talking, there is often a children's department, which will 
arrange for books to be lent to every class in every school 
of the district. The teacher can go to the library and select 
from the number available the books she wants, or she can 
make her arrangements bv letter, or even by telephone. At 
Brookline. for instance, there exists telephonic communication 
between the public library and all the city schools. Often the 
advice of the librarian is indispensable to the teacher. Some 
thirty or forty copies of the same book are sometimes sent 
out; it is felt that these are better than having forty different 
books. 'The advantage is that the book may form a topic of 
conversation, " which supplants the vulgarities of boys and the 
vanities of girls." There are obvious disadvantages. Sucha 
method does not take into consideration the varying tastes of 


children, and is, therefore, sparingly adopted. At Buffalo and — 


other libraries, pictures of authors, countries, and art, got 
from waste material, such as old magazines, are mounted on 
manilla board, classified, and lent to the schools. Last year 
some 30,000 sets were sent out to the schools in Buffalo, testi- 
mony enough of the uses to which such waste material may be 
advantageously put. In the children's departments of the 
library there are lists of selected books made out for every 
grade of pupils; there are lists of picture materials, too, 
suited for the illustration of the lessons, mapped out in 
the specific course of study. The books selected bv the 
teacher are packed up in cases, forwarded to the schools, and 
periodically changed. Under the administration of the chil- 
dren's departinent, not only is there a definite children's room 
and a division of work with schools—there is, also, often a 
special room for reference work for the child, besides a refer- 
ence room especially set aside for the teacher, as at Boston. 
In Washington Library there is drawn up every month an 
educational bulletin, consisting of current pedagogical acces- 
sions, educational articles in current periodicals (other than 
professional journals), together with notes thereon, and an- 
nouncements. These bulletins are distributed to the principals 
of all the schools of the district. 

It will be seen from the above that the teachers and libra- 
rians do their best to ensure that no child shall leave the city 
schools without having had the opportunity to read good 
books, and without having had instruction in the use of cata- 
logues, indexes. and the like; they see that the child forms 
the habit of frequenting the library before he leaves school. 
The tendency is for the child to drop books when he drops 
school ; if he frequents a library it is believed he will learn to 
be a reader. And so he is familiarized with the atmosphere 
of the library before he leaves school. 

The whole system of libraries is under the American Library 
Association. The work with schools is still in the experi- 
mentalstage; but it is developing apace. Although not all the 


methods adopted across the Atlantic can be adopted here, 
some of the experiments mentioned may be suggestive of 
the lines along which similar development might be possible in 
England. 

I read some weeks ago of the resolution of the Finsbury 
Library to lend books to Standard VI. of the elementary 
schools in their district. They are repeating an experiment 
thev tried last year, because the results were so encouraging. 
May this be the beginning of an attempt at co-operation 
between public libraries and schools! 

ALBERT E. ROBERTS, 
Principal Lecturer in English, Islington Training College. 


LITTLE MISS LIZZIE. 


By ONE WHO KNEW HER. 
T was the little Pupil- Teacher's last day in the elementary 
school. Soon she was to go to college, to be trained into 
the Ideal Teacher of the Mistress of Method. 

" She is not a disciplinarian," said the Head Mistress dis- 
paragingly to the First Assistant; "I could not give her a 
really good testimonial for the college. I hope the authorities 
will insist that she is firm with her classes. I have called the 
Principal's attention to her weakness. I felt it my duty.” 

" But her children all love her," said the First Assistant 
timidly, for she was much in awe of the Head. 

“That may be,” snapped the Head, contemptuously ; “ but 
thev don't know their multiplication table, and their spelling 
is shocking. She has no head for accuracy.” 

Meanwhile, there was gloom in the little Pupil- Teacher's 
room. Was it not her last day? And Standard II. refused 
to be comforted. What would they do without their beloved 
Miss Lizzie? Standard II. cared nothing for the Beauty of 
Accuracy as seen in the multiplication table, and spelt 
" please" $-1-e-e-z-e with cheerful unconcern (probably pre- 
ferring the modern phonetic spelling), but they adored Miss 
Lizzie with all the fervour of their undisciplined little souls. 
The beauty of her pretty blouses, her dainty shoes, her fluffv hair 
framing her gentle girlish face, meant more to them than all 
the Beauties of Nature which the Head Mistress so often urged 
them to appreciate. 

And now she was going. And life had lost its savour for 
Standard II. 

" But you can all write to me," said little Miss Lizzie. 

They cheered up a little at this, till Joseph Muggins, who 
was given to seeing the realities of life with relentless fidelity 
of vision, remarked lugubriously, “ Yes—but they'll never give 
us no penny for the stamp, not our farvers and muvvers 
won't." 

Gloom settled once more upon Standard II., and it was in 
vain that Miss Lizzie promised to visit them at Christmas 
time. 

The little cripple of the class, whom even the roughest and 
noisiest had been taught to care for by little Miss Lizzie, now 
spoke—his white face whiter with suppressed emotion. “ And 
I've got to go to 'ave my bad leg seen to, at the 'orspittle, and 
you won't be 'ere to come and see me when I'm in bed next 
day!" 

Depression could sink no lower, and even Miss Lizzie was 
at a loss to console the little sufferer. Suddenly a bright 
thought came: 

“ But, Johnny, your train goes past the college where I shall 
be, and you can wave your handkerchief to me, and I will 
watch for it, and blow you a kiss, and you can tell all the 
other children that you saw me." 

This was a positive inspiration and served to keep the 
children full of interest and expectation, so that Miss Lizzie 
got away without the outburst of tears she had rather 
dreaded. 


Little Miss Lizzie sits in the classroom, listening-somewhat 
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‘half-heartedly to the lecture on Applied Psychology which is 
to give her the necessary firmness she so sadly lacks. “And 
remember,” says the Mistress of Method severely and impres- 
sively, "that habits of concentration and careful accuracy 
should be practised by the teacher, and inculcated in the 
children with firmness and persistence.” 

Just then little Miss Lizzie, furtively glancing out of the 
window, sees a grimy handkerchief fluttering from a passing 
train. Oblivious to the habits of concentration she should be 
forming, but full of loving sympathy for little crippled Johnny, 
soon to be in the hands of the surgeon who " 'urts 'im hawful," 
she rises in her seat, and—yes—actually throws a kiss at the 
departing train ! 

The lecturer stops aghast—such levity is beyond her com- 
prehension. Then she demands with acerbity the reason for 
the untimely outburst. 

"^ It—it—was a sudden—impulse,” falters little Miss Lizzie, 
much abashed at her own temerity. 

" Sudden impulses should be inhibited by those who set up 
to be trainers of the young," coldly replies the Mistress of 
Method, who knows much about the Abstract Ideas of the 
Mind, but less—far less—than little Miss Lizzie of little 
living, loving, faulty boys and girls. 

And Miss Lizzie subsides blushingly into her seat, while 
the Mistress of Method continues the lecture and mentally 
‘classifies her as “ unbalanced—lacking in power of abstract 
thought.” 

But crippled Johnny, bravely smiling as he recalls the vision 
-of his beloved Miss Lizzie kissing her hand “to make him 
brave," bears his pain at the hands of the busy, yet tender- 
hearted, young house-surgeon so manfully that he is called 
“a regular brick," and flushes all over his thin little face at 
the unexpected praise. And next week, some forty little 
-scamps, whose multiplication is faulty and whose spelling is 
weak, but whose hearts respond loyally to the love of those 
who understand them, talk hopefully of their Miss Lizzie, 
whom Johnny has really seen and who will surely come to 
visit them when Christmas comes. 

The Little Miss Lizzies have thcir place in the busy school 
world. Let us not despise them. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 
We ought, perhaps, to have called attention sooner to the ** Institut 
VI francais pour Etrangers," which, with elementary 
nstitut . : 

pour Etrangers. — ànd higher courses, oflers to students of either sex 
good opportunities of learning French. Besides 
‘supplying lectures it will negotiate exchanges of lessons, procure 
-entrance to Parliament and to courts of justice, and arrange for visits to 
museums or for excursions in the neighbourhood of Paris. To learn a lan- 
ruage one must have access, as it were, to the national and the domestic 
life of the people who use it, a word being a dead and useless thing 
until its content is known by experience. This access the ** Institut " 
endeavours to facilitate. It does not itself receive boarders, but it will 
recommend families in which they are welcome. The terms of ad- 
mission to its benefits and full particulars of its activity are to be had 
from Prof. Schweitzer, Institut pour Etrangers, Hótel des Sociétés 

savantes, 28 rue Serpente, Paris. 


Paris draws to it the studious foreigner and the studious Frenchman 
with ever increasing power. In the last scholastic 
year the number of foreigners attending the Uni- 
versity rose from 2,205 to 2,807. "There was a 
growth of 1,146, or about 7 per cent., in the total number of students, 
which was no less than 16,935. Law, medicine, literature, and philo- 
sophy all showed increased attractiveness ; mathematics, natural science, 
and pharmacy suffered some small losses. The distribution of the great 
host of students among the several faculties was as follows :— 


The University 
of Paris. 


Law 7,721 
Medicine roue cau a Bi. hae! aan FAO 
Mathematics and Natural Science (Sciences) 1,968 
Literature and History (Lettres) 2,656 
Pharmacy ... ... .. . e 850 

Total . 16,955 


Theology is no longer a faculty in the State University ; it is faculté 
libre, and the Protestant faculty, in particular, shows dwindling vitality. 
On the other hand, the French, like the Germans, have been quick 
to discern the promise of the airship. In the Sorbonne, if the voice of 
the theologian is hushed, a chair of aéronautics has been established. 


We wrote last month of the attention that was being fixed on the 
The Teachin teaching of French and of the decline perceptible 
of Preach.” in the //erary sense of the young Frenchman. A 
series of lectures at the Musée pédagogique was 
devoted to the subject. M. G. Lanson, professeur at the Sorbonne, 
took as the theme of his discourse, **La crise des méthodes dans 
l'enseignement du francais”; M. G. Rudler, of the lycée Charlemagne, 
* La composition francaise " ; M. A. Cahen, inspecteur de l'Académie 
de Paris, ** L'Explication française” ; and M. J. Beézart, of the lycee 
Hoche, ** De la part à faire à l'histoire littéraire au lycée." 


Much of the matter of the lectures was naturally of purely local in- 
terest, and to give it life and meaning we should 
have to set it in the atmosphere of a French class- 
room. But M. Lanson's examination of the rea- 
sons for the decline of the literary sense should be 
studied in England, where haply similar causes are producing similar 
effects. The first reason he sees in the fact that the French family has 
changed its tone and does not prepare the young to interest them- 
selves in literary studies. Sixty years ago the bourgeoisie lived more 
in the classical air. The theatre breathed it. In 1840 the Comédie- 
Francaise gave 249 classical representations ; in 1875, it offered 142 ; 
and in 1902, only 137, modern novelties thrusting the classical drama 
more and more aside. And a certain displacement of culture is going 
on: music is being substituted for literature, and instead of reading 
books men read journals, in which not even literary questions are 
treated in a literary spirit. The second reason of the decline must be 
sought in the school. Secondary schools nowadays draw their pupils 
from a different class. Since 1840 State secondary education has 
gained 50,000 recruits. Whence do they come?  ** C'est en attirant 
la clientele primaire que nous avons accru les lycées." A provincial 
lycée which, under Louis Philippe, received young nobles and the sons 
of rich citizens, now educates the child of the farmer and the child 
of the Jew ; the religious congregations have drawn off the old clientèle. 
The new elements are less apt to receive literary impressions than the 
old, and too often the pupils of the secondary school keep the primary 
mind (** conservent des états d'esprit primaires”). 


It might, perhaps, be worth the while of some energetic newspaper 
to conduct an inquiry whether there is or is not a 
decline of the literary sense in England. Let our 
readers mentally compare the old monthly magazine 
with the new, or reflect on the triumph upon the 
stage of musical comedy—an ingenious mixture of something that is not 
music with something that is not comedy. Are we, with our modern 
education, truly raising the people to a love of the best literature? Or 
is the diffusion of literary taste being accompanied by a deterioration in 
its quality? We will not essay here to answer these questions, which 
may serve, however, to stimulate thought. 


Decline of 


e 
Literary Sense. 


How stands the 
case 
in England ? 


ITALY. 


Now it is Italy that takes up the cry of protest against an excessive 
number of Universities. Therein, says the Avisa 
d’Italia, lies the chief obstacle to rapid and effectual 
University reform. The state of affairs is this. 
Italy has, apart from Technical and Commercial Academies and two 
‘‘Instuiti superiori," no less than twenty-one Universities for about 
22,000 students. This gives, it is true, an average of more than a 
thousand students to each. But the large Universities empty the 
lecture rooms of the small; Rome, for example, has, in the current 
scholastic year, 7,673 matriculated students, or about one-third of the 
total number. If we compare Germany with Italy, we find that in the 
former country there are also twenty-one Universities; but these 
attract some 50,000 students. The German Universities are efficiently 
equipped, whereas those in Italy are sometimes ill provided with the 
most necessary appliances. It is estimated that the annual State 
subsidy for a University averages, in Germany, £87,500; in Austria, 
£55,000; in France, £50,000; and in Italy, £32,000. The Rrvssta 
proposes, not that the tax-payer should be further burdened to maintain 
the starving academies, but that they should help themselves by seeking 
special and separate fields of activity, since local pride would not 
tolerate the extinction of any. 


Too many 
Universities ! 


GERMANY. 


Unwillingly, and only from a sense of duty, do we return to the sub- 
ject of Aufkliärung—the enlightenment of the young 
as to sexual relations. The question is of grave 
importance, and still forms the subject of earnest 


Aufklirung. 
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debate in Germany. An opinion grows that the Aufklärung is a peda- 
gogic necessity, an obligation that may no longer remain unfulfilled ; 
but the manner in which it is to be discharged is not easily settled. inthe 
case of girls, say the Germans, the mother's counsels and influence may 
suffice ; boys are less obedient to the voice of the father, who, more- 
over, is often ill qualified to instruct them. The Bavarian Ministry 
was the first authority in the German Empire to use the school in calling 
attention to the consequences of sexual irregularities (Ordinance of 
January 22, 1897). Ten years later the Deutsche Gesellschaft zur 
Bekampfung der Geschlechtskrankheiten devoted its conference at 
Mannheim wholly to sexual pedagogy (‘‘ Proceedings,” 7th Sonder- 
band of the Zeitschrift zur Bekämpfung der Geschlechtskrankheiten, 
Barth, Leipzig, 6 M.). A resolution of the Congress demanded of the 
school that, besides giving intellectual instruction, it should promote 
the safe development of physical life and of character, and should 
communicate to its pupils the elementary facts of sex as exhibited in 
plants, beasts, and men ; but cautions as to the dangers of irregularity, 
it was thought, should be reserved for the years of sexual ripeness. 
The representatives of the Prussian Kultusministerlum who were 
present declared that such dangers should never form the theme of 
class instruction in the school, but should be held out as warnings to 
those who were going into the world. One of these representatives, 
Geh. Rat Matthias, expressed a view that finds much approval in 
academic circles: whilst all congresses on hygiene lay stress upon the 
evil of overwork, it is forgotten that, if big boys are to be kept to con- 
tinence, they must be kept to work. 


Perhaps as a result of the Mannheim Congress (see ** Jahresbericht 
Vide Noes DET 
done. and | gulations that 1mpose or 
may fitly be done, recommend the introduction of Aufklärung for 
those who are leaving the higher schools (4^/uri- 
enten), and in continuation and vocational schouls. The Gesellschaft 
is preparing guides for teachers and parents, in which directions for 
watching over the sexual development of the young are contained. 
Both in Hessen and in Baden .4ufk/arung is given systematically. At 
Mannheim, for example, upon the initiative not of the school, but of 
a local branch of the Gesellschaft, a lecture evening (J ortragsabend) 
has been instituted, at which discourses are delivered to the Adzturt- 
enten upon the moral perils of the academic life, a schoolman treating 
the matter in its pedagogic or moral aspect, a doctor explaining the 
physical effects of misconduct. Invitations are issued through the post 
to the fathers as well as to the young men; the school does nothing 
but supply the addresses. We keep a strong opinion that the teacher 
should not take upon himself the duty of the parent ; but a school may 
properly place its rooms and its medical officer at the disposal of fathers 
who hesitate to deal with the subject themselves. So far as our girls 
are concerned, we may trust in the future as we have trusted in the 
past to English mothers; just as the German is minded to leave his 
girl to her mother. 


The statistics of secondary education in Prussia show the strong 


Statistics of hold that the Gymnasium still has upon public 
Secondary favour. On February I, 1908, there were in the 
Education in country 771 higher schools—namely, 332 Gym- 
Prussia. nasien, 40  Progymnasien, 124 KRealgymnasien, 

39 Realprogymnasten, 75 Olberrealschulen, and 171 Realschulen. 


These establishments contained 212,115 scholars, among them 1,484 
foreigners. The number of full teachers was 10,824, with the in- 
clusion of 1,463 technical and clementary teachers ; whilst of part-time 
teachers there were 1,201. Preparatory schools ( VorscAu/en) connected 
with higher schools were attended by 30,831 pupils and taught by 
837 teachers. The province of Westfalen alone has no J orschule. The 
total of scholars in the Gymnasien was 104,094 ; in the Progymnasten, 
4,946; in the Aealgymnasien, 37,683; in the Aealprogymnasien, 
4,225 ; in the Oderreaischulen, 30,702 ; and in the Realschulen, 33,465. 
Approximately, the population of the classical schools is equal to that 
in all the other schools combined. The social distinction that the 
Gymnasium confers does much to maintain it in its pride of place, in 
spite of the rights accorded to the other orders of school. Not all the 
boys who attend the higher schools complete the full course. In Gym- 
nasien, Realsymnasien, and Obverrealschulen 16,036 scholars passed 
the one-year volunteer’s examination, and 5,214 of them left school 
after it to follow some practical vocation; yet these, too, had received 
a fair measure of liberal education. 


The Reform schools prosper, and are being multiplied ; at present 
Reform there are about 120 or 130 in Germany. A very 
Schools. small number of them—perhaps not more than 10 

—are organized on the Altona system ; the rest on 
the Frankfurt system. The latter has the, preference, because it gets 
rid of the great evil of the old Gymnasium, the presentation of difterent 
languages in too rapid succession—in VI. Latin, in IV. French, then in 
III. Greek. The Altona system begins with French in VI. and 
English in IV., adding Latin in III. ; the three Latinless years being 
accounted a gain, but the succession being still too quick. The 
Frankfurt system, under which French is begun in VI., Latin in Iô., 


| 
| 


and Greek (or English) in IIZ., substitutes for a perplexing sequence a 
sequence that is at once gradual and pedagogically sound. It is found 
that boys, having studied French thoroughly for three years, approach 
Latin with zeal and interest. Nor does Greek suffer from postpone- 
ment ; for in the learning of a language the time devoted to it is of less 
moment than the measure of insight and ripeness that the learner 
brings to the task. In the dark age of pedagogy young children were 
required to learn the paradigms of three strange languages simultaneously 
—and some of our English schools have not yet struggled into the light, 


UNITED STATES. 


A study of the ** Genius of the American High School," which 
appeared recently in the Educational Review, indi-. 
cates or suggests some interesting contrasts between 
the American secondary school and the English. 
The American high school is an open road, obstructed by no barriers. 
of fees or caste distinctions—a road on which every child may travel to 
the highest educational opportunities; the English secondary school, 
linked to the primary by means of scholarships and free places, is 
selective—accessible to clever, but not to all, r children. The 
Americans maintain that their system is superior m the power to dis- 
cover ability for leadership. ‘‘ The peculiar qualities which mark the 
leader are so rare, and so largely a matter of original endowment, that 
the State should scrutinize every child born within its pale, whether of 
high or low degree, to see whether he may not perchance be of the 
golden race," and the scrutiny of the primary school is inadequate. On 
he other hand, free secondary schools attract many who cannot hope 
for higher education or afford the time for prolonged liberal education ;. 
hence the strong demand in America for vocational secondary schools, 
agricultural high schools, industrial high schools, and so forth. In. 
England our ideal is in all cases to base vocational training upon a 
sufficient measure of liberal education ; in the United States we have. 
long observed a tendency to thrust liberal education aside in favour of 
the studies that have a /sveng, and not Z;fe, for their contemplated end. 


Th 
High Sohool. 


The course of the American high school begins when the primary 
school has been absolved, and covers the crucial: 


PRO piis ; four years of early adolescence. Fourteen is the 
Discipline. ' ordinary age of entrance to the school, eighteen. 


that of leaving À conspicuous drawback is the 
undue postponement of certain studies, such as Latin, algebra, and. 
geometry. To this cause, and also to the lowering of the intellectual. 
tone of the high school through the large number of students to whom the 
intellectual life means nothing, must be ascribed **our national back- 
wardness in scholarship and culture." But the exclusion of younger 
boys makes it possible for the high school to discover and practise the 
true curriculum and the true treatment for the fateful period of early 
adolescence. The same fact has a striking effect upon methods of 
discipline. In the English secondary school it is customary to invest 
the older boys with a certain degree of liberty and of authority over the 
younger: prefects are out of place where but small disparity of age 
exists. The American high school governs, to some extent, by casting 
out those who do not contribute to its welfare. The greatest difficulty 
that it has to contend with arises from athletic associations and oon- 
fraternities, which by joint action can resist disciplinary measures. 
Hence the rules of a school sometimes provide for an elective consulting. 
committee of students to co-operate with the teachers, and not a few 
high schools have developed a form of student government under which. 
elected representatives assume many of the functions of control and 
discipline. But at the back of all efficient school government must 
be a strong personality (Dutton and Snedden, ‘‘ Administration of 
Public Education in the United States," pages 381 ff) American 
educators speak favourably of the results of the devolution of authority 
to a representative body; Kennedy or Kidding would hardly have: 
eudured the restrictions of such constitutionalism. 


The American high school is practically always co-educational ; co- 
Its education in English secondary schools is at present 
Products. an experiment. It is difficult to speak with con- 
fidence of the actual eflects of the system upon the 
co-educated ; it is, however, certain that evils which were once feared. 
have not shown themselves. Moreover, we have no evidence that the 
American man grows less manly ; and the American high school with. 
its free atmosphere ‘‘ permits and encourages a peculiar measure of 
spontaneity and self-realization in its students," in boys and girls alike. 
The Americans are proud of their young folk. Yet the sharper 
restraints, the abundant open-air exercises, and the scholarly tone of a 
good English secondary school, yield a product not inferior to that of 
which any foreign school can boast. 


The vocational secondary school suffers from a lack of ‘‘ grip "—it 
T does not keep its pupils for so long a time as the 
ANE high school. Dr. Maxwell, in his report on Edu- 
cation in New York for the yearsending July,:1908, 
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seeks sanctions for it, and asks that employers should work with the 
school. ‘‘ Before vocational training can ever be firmly established in a 
public-school system, there must be co-operation between the employ- 
ers of labour and the school authorities for two distinct purposes—first, 
to secure training in the schools that will actually fit boys and girls 
for different pursuits ; and, second, to secure a preference in employ- 
ment for those who have completed the full course of training, whatever 
it may be. Boys and girls need a definite object toward which to 
work in vocational training, as they have had for ages in literary 
training.” 

The Report of the Commissioner of Education shows that the American 
continues to be active in educating himself. In the 


-the osi aad O RR year 1906-7 the various educational institutions of 
of Education. the United States contained nearly nineteen million 


pupils. About 20 per cent. of the total population 
-of the country attended the common schools for a longer or a shorter 
period. This percentage appears to have been almost stationary for 
the past thirty years. In the meantime, however, the average length 
of the common school year has advanced from 130 days to more than 
150 days, and the percentage of those enrolled who were, on the 
average, in actual attendance each day of this longer school year, has 
grown from 62 per cent. to 70 per cent. The proportion of the people 
in the high schools increases steadily, and is now about 1°13 per cent. 
of the whole population. One out of every ninety inhabitants of the 
United States is enrolled in a secondary school and one out of every 
three hundred attends a college or some other institution of higher 
-education. 


And what of the teachers? Of the total number in the common schools 
Th of the country, about 475,000 in all, or less than 
e ^ 

Teachers. 2214 per cent., were men. Not only this percent- 

age, but the actual number of men teachers, has 

‘been steadily declining for ten years or more. Meanwhile the average 

monthly salary of both men and women teachers has been slowly rising, 

‘but so slowly that it has failed to keep pace with other expenditures for 

-educational purposes. Yet the teacher is as important in the educa- 
tional system as stone is in architecture. 


CAPE COLONY. 


In accordance with the provisions of the School Board Act, 1905, 


! 


it has been decided to apply compulsion with re- 
gard to school attendance in six of the fourteen 
Divisions which have by special resolution indicated 
their desire to adopt this course. Thesix Divisions have been selected 
by the Government. Draft regulations have been prepared to be con- 
sidered by the School Boards of the districts, and when they have been 
finally approved and gazetted, the Boards will be able to take effective 
steps to secure attendance on the part of all children of European 
parentage or extraction who have completed their seventh, but not 
their fourteenth, year. 


Compulsory 
Education. 


The need of vigorous action is shown by the school statistics for the | 
fourth quarter of 1908. "The figures indicate de- 
creases in the number of schools, teachers, and 
pupils. The decline in the average of daily at- 
tendance is nearly 12,000—a loss not paralleled even by that which the 
outbreak of the war caused. 


Fall 
in Attendance. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The Director of Education has introduced a new plan for the educa- 
T tion of children in remote parts of the State. Where 
Schools. the number of settlers does not justify the Govern- 
ment in building a school of bricks, a comfortable, 
roomy tent is to be provided for the children. Indeed, the first tent 
school has already been established and is to be found in the Hundred 
of Shannon, on Eyre Peninsula. It is the form of school that Peter 
Pan, we think, would choose, whose education at present must be 
being carried on under difficulties. 


A SEgcoND Conference of the Fabian Education group will be held 
on similar lines to that of last year in Easter week, fzom April 8 to 
17, at Llanbedr near Barmouth, a most picturesque village in North 
Wales. Lectures will be given by Dr. Lionel Tayler, Dr. Marion 
Hunter, and Mr. Laurieson, of the Ruskin School, and others, chietly 
on subjects connected with the Educational aspects of the Poor Law 
Reports. Any persons who are interested in Education are welcomed, 
ane information can be had in full from the Fabian Office in Clements 

nn. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE SPECIAL 


IN OAK. 


‘School Furniture can now be manufactured in Oak at a small 
advance only on Pitch Pine prices. 
either dull finished or varnished, has a very superior appearance. 


Single Locker Desks. 
Adjustable Desks. 
Dual Desks. 
Teachers’ Desks. 
Black Boards and Easels. 
Book Lockers. 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories fitted. 
Gymnasiums and Workshops fitted. 


Designs prepared and Estimates furnished free. 


New Illustrated Cataloguc just issued contains particulars of 
cvery article required for School furnishing, free on application. 


Oak is very durable and, | 


STATIONERY AND 


APPARATUS. 


STATIONERY specially designed— 
For Science Work. 
For Plotting Graphs. 
For Nature Study. 
APPARATUS specially designed— 
For Science Work. 
For Modern Arithmetic. 
For Modern Algebra. 
NEW LINES in School Stationery— 
Holborn File. 
Holborn Filing Blocks. 
E.S.A. Writing Case. 
E.S.A. Writing Blocks. 


Specimens of any of the above mentioned articles scent free 


with full particulars on application. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 


42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


I: is a sign of the times —and, to our thinking, a very 

ominous one—that the President of the National 
Union of Teachers should have advocated in his address 
the secular solution. Mr. Hole was 
careful to state that he was expressing 
only his individual opinion, and it is 
doubtful, if a vote had been taken, whether he would 
have carried the Union with him. Yet the fact remains 
that Mr. Hole, a representative head master, and himself, 
we believe, a thoroughgoing Churchman, should despair 
of any compromise, and, impressed by the evils that the 
religious controversy brings in its train, should propose, 
as the lesser evil, to cut the knot. We do not yet so 
despair of the republic. The Education Settlement 
Committee is busily at work, and, under Prof. Sadler's 
wise guidance, may yet succeed in framing a report that 
may serve as the basis for a Bill which may be accepted 
by all but the extremists of either party. We agree with 
Mr. Hole that so long as our teachers are, as the great 
mass of them now are, religious men and women, our 
schools, if in name secular, will still preserve their 
religious atmosphere. None the less we hold that to 
banish the Bible from our schools would be a national 
calamity. To imagine the teachers of Greek forbidden 
Homer because of the Homeric controversy, or the 
teacher of English literature estopped from reading 
Shakespeare lest he should offend the Baconians, would 
be but a faint parallel. 


The Seoular 
Solution. 


N the last Hibbert Journal Prof. Muirhead’ discusses 
the question whether there is a common Christianity 
that can form the basis of school teaching. The article 
should be read by all who desire a per- 


e MA of manent solution of the present contro- 
Christianity. versy, and, unlike most concordats that 


have been proposed, it offers no temporary 


compromise, but a foundation of first principles. It 
is not possible in a Note to give even an outline of 
the argument, and we can only indicate the conclusion. 
Rejecting, with denominationalists, the formulas of 
Cowper-Templeism as vague and unsatisfactory, Prof. 
Muirhead indicates three fundamental principles which 
differentiate Christianity from other creeds and which all 
Christian sects would accept, and he shows how the dis- 
tinctive dogmas of Roman Catholics and Protestants 
might be based upon or superadded to these. The real 
difficulty lies in the teachers. In order to teach funda- 
mentals, as Prof. Muirhead desiderates, teachers must be 
trained, and their training must be different from what 
they now receive in colleges, whether denominational or 
undenominational. It must include an exposition of 
"ideas which may form the basis for constructive or 
reconstructive beliefs in the field of religion and ethics," 
and opportunity of applying them in the classroom. It 
may be objected that, if we are to wait till such a race of 
teachers is trained, Prof. Muirhead's solution is purely 
Utopian, but at any rate he shows us in what direction we 
must look for a solution. “It isthe plague of elementary 
education that it is subject to legal acts and definitions." 
What he shows us is that a teacher will not, and 
cannot, be bound by any formula prescribing what he 
shall and what he shall not teach. In spite of statutes 
and Board of Education regulations the secondary 
teacher continues to enjoy absolute Lehrfreiheit, and 
cases where he has abused it arealmost unknown. Why 
should not the same liberty be granted to the elementary 
teacher ? 


V JE may steel our hearts against the unemployed as 
a mass, and talk of worthlessness and so forth; 
but when Mr. Jones, who lives next door, loses his work 
for no fault of his own, we cannot with- 
is NL LARES hold our aid. To know and to understand 
is to have sympathy. So it is in the 
matter of the local administration of education. Most of 
us live near enough to a Local Authority and are in 
sufficiently close touch with its members to understand 
the difficulties. The Authorities want to have good 
schools, well staffed and efficiently equipped; but we 
know the locality and the burden under which the rate- 
payer grumbles. But the Board of Education is far 
removed from the vision of most of us. The Board 
appears to be a beneficent (or maleficent) power, with 
unlimited resources in men and money. All the evils, 
therefore, under which we labour are likely to be at- 
tributed to the Board, whether justly or not. The 
temper of the Morecambe Conference was such as we 
have tried to describe. Any hit against the Board was 
met with loud applause; for the shortcomings of Local 
Authorities every excuse was made. When things go 
wrong some one must be blamed, and it is more natural 
to abuse the absent. The administration of education, 
both locally and nationally, is one of the most trouble- 
some problems of the day. But disinterested observers 
cannot doubt that, on the whole, Authorities are doing 
their best to carry on the work efficiently. 


I F is natural that the Conference of the National Union 

of Teachers should deal almost entirely with ques- 
tions of administration. Method is taught in the training 
coleges or in circulars issued by the 
Board of Education. Curriculum is 
settled broadly by the Code and in detail 


The Morecambe 
Conference. 
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by the inspectors. On these points, method and curri- 
culum, the assembled teachers have little to say. But 
there were two sectional meetings, one dealing with the 
passage of children from one grade of school to another; 
the second with the value of handwork. At the Con- 
ference itself the main subjects of discussion dealt with 
the action of the Local Authorities as employers of 
teachers; the urgent need of further grants from Im- 
perial sources; and the size of classes. The first and 
last of these really depend upon the second. Some time 
ago the municipality of Leeds issued a detailed state- 
ment proving that the proportionate grant from the 
Board had diminished and that localities could not meet 
the heavy additional expenses without more help. Later, 
an influential deputation approached Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Lloyd George on the subject and were received 
with a blank negative. Leeds has been forced to declare 
its inability to pay the increments of salary promised 
under the scale. Conference was naturally indignant at 
the prospect of any failure on the part of Local Autho- 
rities to pay the salaries agreed upon. 


LOSELY connected with this subject was the dis- 
cussion upon the staffing circular recently issued by 
the Board. While the Prime Minister refuses to give 
additional financial help, the Board is 
forcing Local Authorities into greater 
expenditure by reducing the number of 
children under the charge of one teacher. The staffing 
circular was hailed with some enthusiasm as an instalment 
of reform long overdue. Mr. Runciman’s courage, in 
issuing these instructions just when some Local Authori- 
ties were declaring their finances at the breaking point, was 
the subject of much congratulation. At the same time 
Conference insisted upon restating its opinion that forty 
children should be the maximum number allowed to one 
teacher. The personal question of salaries was sunk in 
this matter, educationally more important, that classes 
should be so reduced in size as to make some sort of 
individual teaching possible, as is done in secondary 
schools. Mr. Pickles made a fervent appeal to members 
to unite with the Local Authorities in the demand for in- 
creased grants on the single ground that education might 
thereby become more efficient. 


Smalier 
Classes. 


VISITOR to a conference of the National Union of 
Teachers cannot but be struck with the small part 
played by women in the work of the Union. On the 
platform Miss Cleghorn is the only lady 
whose name is widely known in educa- 
tional matters, while the names of Messrs. 
Yoxall, Gray, Pickles, Sharples and a dozen others are 
household words. We believe the Union contains a 
large number of women teachers. At the last conference 
the women delegates were in the proportion of about one 
to four men. From the speeches the visitor would get 
the impression that the women lacked the confidence to 
claim an equal share with men in the deliberations of the 
Union. To us this seems a decided blot on the organi- 
zation. One resolution, brought forward by Miss Cleg- 
horn, was passed in a truncated form, to the effect that 
combined departments of boys and girls should not be 
placed under the charge of one head teacher. But the 
speeches were mainly against the view that’ any fault 
could be found with mixed schools. These schools are 
very numerous, and, in the case of all the large ones, 
they are, we believe, governed entirely by men. In our 


More Women 
needed. 


opinion mixed schools are good ; but we maintain that 
the teaching staff should also be mixed and that the 
women should not hold a position inferior to the men. 
I^ was rather pathetic to hear the way in which some 
women speakers, at the Morecambe Conference, 
seemed to assume the intellectual inferiority of girls. One 
lady said that girls were more imagina- 
€—À tive than boys; girls could tell stories 
better and write better compositions, but 
boys were better at arithmetic. That girls, speaking 
quite generally, have shown weakness in arithmetic 
examinations in the past is an undoubted fact. We 
believe the fact can be explained so as to show that girls 
suffer under no inherent disability in comparison with 
boys in this respect. Girls have come into their inherit- 
ance of education only within recent years. Previously 
their education had been neglected, especially on the 
logical and mathematical sides. Hence women teachers 
of arithmetic had no clear ideas in some, perhaps in 
many, cases of the science of numbers. Their pupils in- 
herited the same weaknesses. But things are changing. 
In the reports of the examiners for the L.C.C. scholar- 
ships we may read how that at the start the girls were far 
inferior to boys in arithmetic, and how that in five years 
the standard of work has been so raised that now there is 
little difference, if any, between bovs and girls in this 
subject. It is as essential for a girl as for a boy to be 
able to make money calculations, and when this was 
realized the teachers rose to the occasion. 


ÉL students of the Avery Hill Training College, 

which belongs to the London County Council, have 
up the present time been without any religious teaching 
on weekdavs or Sundays, provided in the 
college with the sanction of the authori- 
ties. Some parents, both Anglican and 

onconformist, have petitioned, in accor- 
dance with the Board's regulations, for the provision of 
special religious instruction. The local Managing Com- 
mittee and the Education Committee have unanimously 
agreed to grant facilities; the proposals have been 
accepted by the Council. Therefore communications have 
been entered into with the Bishop of Southwark, for the 
Anglicans, and with Mr. Scott Lidgett for the Noncon- 
formists, in the hope that advantage will be taken of the 
grant of facilities. It remains to be seen how far the 
organization and the resources of the religious bodies 
enable them to make the desired arrangements. The 
authorities wish to show absolutely no preference, and 
petitions from other religious bodies will be considered in 
the same manner as the previous ones have been. 
Students in training colleges certainly ought not to be 
without definite religious instruction. 


Right of Entry 
in 
Training Colleges. 


CHOOL attendance officers, like all who have to 
deal with children, take their duties and responsi- 
bilities very seriously. There was abundant evidence of 
this at the Twenty-fourth Annual Con- 

duis a a ference which was held in Sheffield at 
Easter. Gratitude was expressed for the 
passing of the Children’s Charter, with, of course, the 
rider that more expense should not be put upon the over- 
burdened rate-payer. On the principles of Christian 
Science, which to this extent, at least, are perfectly sound, 
we ought to go about proclaiming that we are not over- 
burdened with rates; that we pay cheerfully and do not 
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feel the strain. The opposite cry is so loud nowadays 
that it undoubtedly frightens those who were unaware of 
the evil. The president advocated the total abolition of 
the half-time system, which he stated was physically, 
mentally, and morally bad. Another point of great im- 
portance was raised. ‘That was in connexion with 
private schools. If parents were worried by the officers 
they were apt to say, as one speaker asserted, " Oh! 
I shall take the childaway and send him to Miss So-and- 
So's school, and then I shall be out of your clutches.” 
Complaint was made that the officers have no power 
to see that the attendance at the private school is 
effective. 


H E teachers of manual work held their annual Con- 
ference this year at Hull, and were fortunate in 
securing an address from Sir John Gorst. Sir John 
— voiced the opinion that is now widely 
Work. held and which was expressed by other 
speakers at the Conference, viz., that we 
are giving too much book.learning in our schools. 
Teachers are engaged in pouring into receptive, or un- 
receptive, ears such information as they, the teachers 
(or more truly, perhaps, as the compilers of text-books), 
think is advisable. The children, said Sir John, were 
drilled like performing animals; and we were turning 
out clerks rather than artisans. Other speakers urged 
that manual instruction should begin at the age of 
eleven instead of twelve, as the present regulations 
insist. We would go further and urge that handwork 
should be an integral part of the curriculum through- 
out. In kindergartens we provide outlets for the 
child's natural activities; we teach and train through 
the employment of those activities. Children are not 
made to sit and listen to stories all the day. Then 
we suddenly drop this system and treat the children 
as so many pint pots, until they reach the age of 
twelve, when they are allowed, as a sort of extra 
luxury, one or two hours in the workshop. Even there 
the iniquitous drill sometimes continues, and children 
have to do exactly as they are told and thus lose in- 
iterest in the piece of work. 


= HEREVER one goes in London there are com- 
plaints of deficient school accommodation ; 
teachers and managers complain of schools overcrowded 
and disorganized, and parents complain 

The aes 
Other Side. of children refused admission or sent 
long journeys to distant schools." These 
words of Mr. Mundella, which we quote from his letter to 
the Daily News, form a striking comment on Mr. Runci- 
man’s answer in the House of Commons to which we re- 
ferred in these columns last month. When challenged as 
to deficiency of accommodation in London elementary 
schools, Mr. Runciman gave figures that appeared to show 
that the Education Committee was fully alive to the 
. needs and was making provision for some 35,000 places. 
The L.C.C. Report shows that there is an excess of 
accommodation, treating London as a whole, of 51,319 
places. But, according to Mr. Mundella, 55,000 of these 
places have no separate existence. The calculation is 
based on average attendance. So that when, on a fine 
summer day, "every child comes seeking its place the 
classroom is 7 per cent. overcrowded.” But Mr. 
Mundella has more to say about the 35,000 places that 
are “projected.” Places for only about 5,000 are 


actually being built. The rest of the figures refer to pre- 
liminary statutory notices that have been published. They 
have to run the gauntlet of outside objection, and to pass 
through various Sub-Committees and the Finance Com- 
mittee. We fear the view we took last month was more 
rosy than the actual facts justify, and that in London 
there is a serious deficiency of accommodation. 


A REPORT issued by the Higher Education Sub- 
Committee of the London County Council estimates 
that the provision of teachers in London elementary 
schools requires about a thousand fresh 
appointments annually. Now, as Lon- 
don is spending a good deal of money 
upon the training of teachers and has built or adapted 
princely training colleges, it seems reasonable that the 
students so trained should be automatically placed in the 
Council's schools in London. The Council are responsible 
for their training and pay a proportion of the cost, and 
to a certain extent seem to be giving a guarantee that 
positions will be found. But there are obvious objections 
to this course, and we are glad to see in the report of the 
Sub-Committee the unanimous opinion that it 1s very 
undesirable that London should be self-contained in the 
matter of the provision of teachers. The Committee is 
strongly of opinion that the present practice of the 
Council, by which teachers are appointed on their merits 
and irrespective of place of birth or education, should be 
maintained. An open market, a chance for all, and no 
favour! This is eminently reasonable. Yet, if teachers 
are to be got from other localities, why should any 
locality go to expense in the matter of training? The 
position points to the necessity that the training of 
teachers should be a national and not a local work. 


An 
Open Market. 


iv ODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING is holding a 

discussion upon the best methods of giving our 
pupils a taste for reading the best foreign literature. 
Theoretically, we all want the best of 
everything, and it is a useful convention 
that we are striving after the best and 
endeavour to retain it when found. But there isa certain 
pertinency in Mr. Brigstocke’s queries: “Why best 
methods? Surely any methods are good enough if they 
give the result desired. And are we concerned in giving 
a taste for the best literature? That, I am sure, comes 
by the grace of God." Teachers sometimes talk as if a 
taste for the best literature could be formed in every 
child, and as if the pupil after leaving school invariably 
went about with Goethe in one pocket and Marcus 
Aurelius in the other, while the teacher goes home to 
refresh his wearied brain with Anatole France or H. G. 
Wells. We may be content if we can, during the school 
years, implant or develop a liking for good sound books. 
The rest, as Mr. Brigstocke says, comes by the grace of 
God. With the average pupil the power of appreciation 
of the highest forms of literature is no more common 
than it is among average teachers. Further, though we 
may know how to appreciate and even enjoy the best, we 
do not want the best at all seasons. The average man 
cannot live by Browning alone: he wants occasional doses 
of Owen Seaman as well. 


The 
Best Literature. 


HE fact that education is becoming a subject of in- 
creasing interest to the " man in the street" is 
indicated by the announcement that the Daily Mail is to 
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provide a weekly educational page. The 
policy of a daily newspaper is necessarily 
to provide the news that readers are 
deemed to want. The page is to be under the control of 
an education editor. It is to be hoped that he will 
take the line that expenditure on education makes for 
national efficiency and is, in the long run, economical. 
Sound education ought to save large sums spent on the 
support of paupers, out-of-works, and the like. But the 
education must be sound and not such as to turn out 
merely teachers and clerks. Mr. Gautrey, of the L.C.C., 
is to contribute to the first education page, which is to 
appear on a Tuesday. 


The 
“ Daily Mail.” 


SOME year or more ago the Archbishop of Canterbury 
requested a small committee, composed of head 
masters of public and preparatory schools, to meet and 
report to him on the question of im- 
ý m purity in schools. „Their report takes 
the form of a set of Papers for Boys.” 
‘These are addressed, not directly to boys, but to parents, 
guardians, and teachers. They are designed to be used 
in two ways—either to supply hints for parents, the sub- 
stance of such instruction as a boy should receive at the 
respective ages of 8 or 9, 13 to 15, and 14 to 16, given 
in the father's or mother's own words ; or to be read to 
the boy or given to him to read and return. The second 
way is suggested as a prs aller in case the parent feels 
himself incapable of a “ straight talk." The public owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to the Archbishop, who has 
shown his usual boldness in grasping the nettle, and to 
the Committee who have devoted davs of anxious de- 
liberation to the preparation of these simple " Papers.” 
They proceed on the right principle, that the responsi- 
bility lies primarily with the home, and that the school- 
master who is called upon to act in loco parentis can 
be but an imperfect substitute. “ Papers for Bovs" are 
not published, but may be had on application to the 
Head Master, Dover College, Dover. Price 6d. a set, 
postage ld. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE Return of the Application of Funds for Higher Education in 
England and Wales, by Local Authorities during 


Ema rii the year 1906-7, is a portentous mass of figures. 
This is the third Return that has been issued of this 
expenditure. The total numbers of Authorities having power in respect 


of education other than elementary were in the year under review 1,200: 
viz., 63 counties, 72 county boroughs, and 1,065 non-county boroughs 
or urban districts. The numbers that raised money from rates for 
the purpose of higher education were, respectively, 49, 70, and 352. 
Thirteen more Authorities raised a rate than in the preceding year ; 
five counties, three county boroughs, and five minor Authorities. The 
total amount expended, other than out of loans, was £3,680,718, being 
an increase of nearly £213,000 over the previous year. During the 
three years for which returns have been made the total expenditure of 
county boroughs has increased from less than a million and a half to 
nearly two million ; of the counties from a million and a quarter to nearly 
a million and a half. The expenditure on technical education has 
increased but slightly, probably because many of the items that were 
formerly put under this head are now classed as secondary. The cost 
of the training of teachers has steadily increased, and now stands at 
nearly £100,000 for all England. 


THE Report of the City of Birmingham Education Committee shows 
an increase in expenditure on the ordinary ele- 
mentary schools of 2d. per child in average attend- 
ance, but a decrease of 5d. per child in the money 
raised from the rates. The total cost per child in 
the Council schools was £3. 11s. rrd. There has also been a 
reduction of cost in the secondary schools belonging to the Council. 


Cost 
of Education in 
Birmingham. 
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The Central School has cost 19s. a head less than in the previous year ; 
the George Dixon boys’ shows a decrease of 26s.; the girls’ an in- 
crease of 14s. a head ; the Waverley Road School an increase of 11s. 
This makes, on the whole, a saving per head on the previous year of 
the sum taken out of the rates amounting to 3s. 9d. per pupil. The 
average cost per head in the secondary schools is about £12. 10s. In 
the special schools for defective children the cost is, of course, very 
much greater than in the ordinary elementary schools. In schools for 
the deaf the cost has gone up by more than Z3, and now stands at £15. 
A saving of 3s. a head has been effected on the feeble-minded children ; 
the cost is now £7 a head. Cripples cost £14 for each child. There 
has been an increased cost in respect to salaries both in secondary and 
elementary schools ; the reduction has been effected on other items. 


BIRMINGHAM takes great care of its children. New schools are 
being built for mentally defective and physically 
SED 
are. 


defective children, and a new omnibus has beem 

ordered to fetch cripples to school. All the special 
schools will now have a bath houseattached to them. But, in spite of 
all the care that is taken for the city's unfortunates, the results of the 
labour can **only be described as disheartening,” to quote the words of 
the Report of the After-care Sub-Committee. Out of 308 feeble- 
minded persons who have left school and are still alive, only 19 per 
cent. are earning any wages, and of these only 4 per cent. are earning 
IOs. a week or over. Out of 71 deaf cases, 36 are earning wages. 
averaging 10s. 4d. a week ; and of 94 cripples, 13 are receiving wages. 
averaging 5s. a week. The only hopeful prospect in these cases is that, 
as the work of the Committee grows wider, the care may be begun 
earlier, and so children who would become feeble-minded or physically 
unfit owing to neglect during early years may be rescued and turned 
into self-supporting citizens. 


THERE are nearly one hundred thousand children in the elementary 
schools of Birmingham, both Council and voluntary. 


aUDR E in Seventeen of these, or ‘OI per cent. were over 
Attendance. fifteen years of age at the end of the last school 


year. Between fourteen and fifteen years of age 
there were 236, or ‘24 per cent. The greater number are of course 
between the ages of seven and twelve; 9 per cent. were under five 
years of age, and of these ‘03 per cent were under three. But infants. 
are not now admitted under three years of age. 


Tue Education Committee of Surrey, as the last DR Ede 
realize the special difficulty from which golf caddies 
Tas ED of — suffer. These boys, Nr Ad on the numerous 
` links of the county, are, as is universally admitted, 
being trained to become casual workers or loafers. This form of casual 
unskilled employment unfits the. boys for any occupation in after-life 
requiring mental skill or manual ability. The Education Committee, 
feeling this, have been desirous of endeavouring to lessen the evil by 
providing instruction for the lads suitable to their circumstances and 
needs. Without the co-operation of the golf clubs it has been felt tha? 
any work in this direction was impossible. It is now reported that the 
members of the Sunningdale Club have co-operated with the Committee: 
“ most generously and enthusiastically by allowing the free use of their 
premises, encouraging the caddies to join the classes, and undertaking 
their management." Forty boys have joined the classes that have been. 
started. It is unfortunate, but indubitably true, that those who are 
connected with the recreations of the leisured classes are apt to join the 
ranks of unskilled casual labourers. It is well worth an efiort to 
minimize this evil, and the hope may be expressed that other golf clubs 
will follow the example set by Sunningdale. Itis steady mental discipline 
that the caddies lack : the classes may help to supply the deficiency. 


Tur Report of the Surrey Education Committee contains records of 
several pieces of work outside the strictly technical’ 
dup ACE administration of education, to each of which we: 
i would like to devote a separate paragraph if we 
had unlimited space. A voluntary After-care Committee has beer 
formed on sound lines and has received the cordial welcome of the: 
Education Committee. A very helpful memorandum on the sutject of 
pictures in schools is printed in the Report. The memorandum is o” 
a character to convince school managers, if they need conviction, of 
the necessity of providing suitable pictures for the walls of the rooms. 
A list of pictures, with price, publisher, and size, is added. This list: 
is partly based on the list issued by the London County Council, and it 
will be added to from time to time, for it does not claim to be: 
exhaustive. A catalogue is given of the reference library that has beer 
formed at head-quarters for teachers. One book may be borrowed for 
a month. The list includes some hundred and seventy volumes ; and 
one copy of each book would cost altogether about £40. The list will 
be useful to teachers who want to know what are the best books to 
buy on each sub-division of pedagogy or educational science.» It will 
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also be useful to the governors of the richer schools who are being 
urged to start a reference library for their own staff. 


We have received the Annual Report of Mr. Lloyd Edwards, medi- 
Health tn cal officer for the Barry Urban District Council, 
: a Report which indicates that the lot of a Barry 

child is, on the whole, fortunate compared with the 
lot of many town children. As ages of towns go in Britain, Barry is 
remarkably young, having existed for twenty years only. The popula- 
tion has breathing space, as there are but eight persons to the acre. 
The whole population is thirty-three thousand. The inhabitants must 
have had energy and health to justify their moving to a fresh centre of 
work. The houses are fairly new. There are no slums. The 
proximity of the sea is an added cause of good health. Consequently, 
Mr. Edwards is able to produce his first annual report under somewhat 
rosy colours. He gives in full detail the system employed of cards 
and registers, information that may be useful to other Authorities that 
have not yet fully organized their medical inspection. For many of 
his plans Mr. Edwards is indebted to the medical officer of London. 
In addition to the report on the medical inspection there is a report on 
the buildings. These are, in most cases, satisfactory, but several im- 
provements in minor details are recommended. With regard to 
ventilation, there are ten schools in which the Plenum system is fitted, 


but “it is very difficult to get the propulsion carried out well and 
efüciently.? 


THE Report shows that the inspection has been largely aided by the 
Details of work of the teachers, and full recognition is given 
the Inspection. tO their enthusiastic co-operation. There has been 
no difficulty in getting a suitable room ; at the same 
time, to avoid inconvenience to the teachers and interruption to the 
teaching, it is suggested that a special medical inspection room should 
be included in all new schools; and in the older schools, where 
possible, a room should be kept for this work. In height and in weight 
the statistics of Barry children compare favourably with others that 
are available. The schools vary very little in these respects one from 
another, indicating that the health of the inhabitants is much alike in 
various quarters of the town and that there are no slum quarters and 
no “submerged tenth." In the course of many years’ practice in 
Barry Mr. Edwards has noticed that children removing to the town 
soon improve in health and that there is very little lung trouble. This 
may be attributed to sea air ina well sanitated town. Breathing exer- 
¿ises are strongly recommended—in particular the Schäfer ** life-saving 
drill." It is also advised that children should have their separate 
pencils, and should have arrangements for keeping separate the 
plasticine they use in modelling. In several schools some of the work 
is done in the open air. 


BooTHAM SCHOOL, judging from the seventy-fifth Annual Report 
Boctham which has been sent to us, carries on a large 
School. number of out-of-school activities, which should 

prove a valuable corrective to the text-book drill 
provided for in the ordinary time tables of secondary schools. In the 
classroom the boy has to ‘‘do as he is told.” He has little oppor- 
tunity of exercising his judgment or of feeling his powers by following 
“ut his own line of activity. At Bootham the Natural History Society 
has twelve departments, beginning with archzology, going on to 
conchology and meteorology, and ending in zoology. The Literary 
Section includes essay societies, newspaper clubs, and discussion 
societies. In the Polytechnic Division we find art, gardening, photo- 
graphy, and workshop. There was an exhibition at Christmas at which 
most of the sections were represented. The whole work for a year has 
been carried on for £25, £17 of which went in prizes. 


From Staffordshire we get the scheme of agricultural education 
Asrisult issued by the Education Committee, together with 
ure . 

E ipo e at the Report of the Harper-Adams Agricultural Col- 
lege. Certainly, every possible effort is made by 

the Education Authorities in Staffordshire and in Shropshire (for the 
Harper-Adams College is a joint possession) to improve the know- 
ledge and experience of the farmers and to induce them to surmount 
their prejudices against new-fangled methods, to the extent of allowing 
their sons to attend, at the cost of the county, a winter course of ten 
weeks for instruction in agriculture. The services of the instructor are 


at the disposal of the farmers, who may obtain gratuitous advice upon 
all matters connected with agriculture. 


A New COMPOSER! 


On a large placard at Eastbourne announcing a concert there 
appeared lately as the first piece of music, 
In THE DOMINE Speravi. 


and yet some people object to ‘* compulsory Latin ? jn education. 


THE CURRICULUM OF AMERICAN 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


By W. H. WINCH, M.A. 


OME philosophers hold that knowledge is its own justifica- 
tion; others think that its value, and even its truth, exist 
only in so far as it bears practical consequences for applica- 
tion to our own lives. But this is not an article on philosophy. 
The editor, without necessarily wholly adopting the second 
view of knowledge given above, would, I am sure, rule it out 
in accordance with that view. And, for myself, I frankly con- 
fess that my interest in foreign systems of education is, if not 
entirely dependent upon, at least vastly augmented by, their 
actual practical use for us as English educationists. 

Of especial value to us just now is a consideration of the 
way in which teachers are trained in the United States—as 
may appear more fully presently. To-day I am limiting myself 
to a part only of the general problem—namely, to the training 
provided in normal schools. A normal school or training 
college is a place in which young persons are trained to become 
teachers of school subjects which are, on the whole, non- 
specialized and elementary. I can hear from all sides, 
especially from teachers who have passed through these 
institutions, that kind of cynical laughter, not quite untouched 
with regret, with which those who have inside knowledge re- 
ceive statements that, to the ordinary intelligent person, seem 
truistic—nay, even merely definitional. 

Even in the days before it was discovered—a sublime dis- 
covery—that what a teacher in training wanted to know was 
not the things he would have to teach afterwards, but certain 
foreign languages or sciences which would qualify him for a 
pass degree at a University—even in those days, English 
training colleges were not institutions for training teachers to 
teach. But the acquisition of foreign languages and sciences 
would give him culture, it was thought, not to be found in 
such things as English literature, history, geography, pedagogy, 
and the human sciences ; and he would, it was believed, imbibe 
professional power through general mental proficiency. 

Even in those days—the days before degree-worship had 
set in—the training college did not train its students to teach; 
they gave three whole weeks in each of two years to practice 
in school, not, of course, neglecting their other and more im- 
portant studies in the evenings. That was some twenty 
years ago. To see how we have progressed we may note that 
the student to-day also gives three whole weeks for each of 
two years to school practice. This is his apprenticeship for 
a difficult profession, at great national cost and some expense 
to himself: it lasts six weeks, divided into two pieces with a 
year’s interval between them, to prevent fatigue from over- 
teaching. And it is a notorious fact that, since degree-wor- 
ship has become fully developed, the teacher at college and else- 
where has formed the intense and abiding conviction that what 
is necessary for his success in the world is academic and not 
professional proficiency. He knows that this is wrong, but, 
like the Abbé who was answered so curtly by D’Argenson, he 
pleads that he must live. 

And there is a further consideration of weight. The stu- 
dents of twenty years ago who studied hard in our training 
colleges had learnt to teach before they got there; so that, 
apart from a little rustiness, they were ready to take the work 
up again when they came out. There was some justification 
in those days for the non-pedagogical attitude of the English 
normal school. But now Well, we have abolished the 
pupil-teacher system for good reasons, at most of which I do 
not propose to cavil. But we have put nothing in its place. 
Our training colleges are still degree hunting; and from all 
sides comes the testimony that the young teachers of to-day 
cannot teach, cannot manage their classes; and that they 
themselves do not know the subjects which they have to teach 
their pupils. 

What has all this to do with American training colleges ? 
Just this: America has no pupil-teacher system, and yet its 
teachers seem trained to teach. The English expert visitor 
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has no doubt at all that the best American elementary 
teachers, even the young ones, have been trained somehow. 
Where did they get their training? Not, certainly, as pupil- 
teachers. Then they must have got it in their normal schools. 
No; I am not weakly yielding up the palm to American teach- 
ers, nor joining feebly in the cry, " Advance, America!" But 
this, at least, we can say: that, in the best developed school 
systems of the United States there is a definite facing of the 
fact that these young people have to becoine teachers, and the 
training college is through-and-through pedagogical. 

America is a great country, exhibiting many stages of 
economic development, and, consequently, many stages of 
educational development: it is not, therefore, all over alike. 
The training supplied for elementary teachers varies from a 
few months’ course attached to a high-school curriculum to 
a three-years’ course in special training schools, admirably 
equipped and provided with large and efficient practice 
schools. It is only with the best types of normal school 
that I propose to deal to-day. 

The great majority of training colleges belong to the State 
(not the nation), but there are normal schools belonging to, 
and under the control of, the Local Authority. In 1895, 
seven years before England followed its example, the State 
of New York empowered Local Authorities to train teachers. 
I am sadly tempted to enlarge on the question of national 
versus municipal training colleges, but content myself with 
reminding extremists on both sides that the United States, 
like ourselves, instituted municipal training colleges largely 
because she had not enough of the others. 

Candidates for training in the State of New York must be 
at least sixteen and a half years old (their actual age in New 
York City was decidedly over eighteen); must have satis- 
factorily completed an approved course of study in a high 
school; and must pass an examination in English (grammar, 
rhetoric, composition, and literature), mathematics (arithmetic, 
algebra, and plane geometry), at least one science, and any 
other three subjects of an approved high school course. 
Much depends, in the United States, upon the satisfactory 
conclusion of an approved course in a high school or academy 
(anglice, private secondary school). The following minimuin 
requirements show what is accepted in the State of New 
York. 

MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR AN APPROVED COURSE IN HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

English.—The course in English must be continuous throughout 
the four years and must provide adequate instruction in Literature, 
Rhetoric and Composition, Grammar, 494 periods. 

History.—The course in History must include the three following 
courses, each of which should be continuous throughout the year: 
Ancient History, 114 periods ; English History, 114 periods ; American 
History with the development of civic institutions, 152 periods. 

Mathematics. —The course in Mathematics must include Algebra 
(through quadratics), 190 periods; Plane Geometry, 190 periods. 

Sctence.— The course in Science must embrace Biology (including 
Human Physiology) and Physics. The laboratory method of teaching 
these subjects is prescribed : Biology, 190 periods ; Physics, 190 periods. 

Foreign Languages.—The course in Foreign Languages must include 
Latin, 380 periods ; or French, 380 periods ; or German, 380 periods. 

Drawing. —The course in Drawing must be continuous throughout 
the four years and must provide adequate instruction for 228 hours 
—Drawing, 228 periods. 

Vocal Alustc.—The course in Vocal Music must be continuous 
throughout the four years and should provide adequate instruction in 
sight-singing from the staff and the use of common technical terms— 
Vocal music, 152 periods. 

The number of hours required in each subject is based on a school 
year of 38 weeks as a minimum. 


An obvious comment on this otherwise comprehensive 
course is surprise at the omission of arithmetic and geography, 
especially when it is remembered that the students will sub- 
sequently have to teach these subjects. But the omission is 
explained by the fact that these things are not taught in the 
public high schools, save for one optional course in commercial 
geography in the fourth year, and the public high school is the 
great avenue of approach to the norinal school, as it will be in 
this country by and by. 

Perhaps one may note, too, that much time must be given 
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in high school to science, both by boys and girls, if they intend 
to become teachers. It hardly seems to me essential that all 
the girls should know physics, and I should like to have the 
results of the entrance examination on this subject. 

Candidates who satisfy the conditions and pass an entrance 
examination are required to pursue the following course of 
study :— 

CURRICULUM OF TRAINING SCHOOLS IN New YORK STATE. 


The number of hours to be devoted to each subject shall be deter- 
mined by the Local School Authorities. The number of hours placed 
opposite the several subjects is to be regarded as suggestive only and as 
indicative of their relative value. 


Minimum Course of Study. Hours 
I. Psychology and Principles of Education 80 
2. History of Education x 60 
3. School Management... . 20 
4. Methods in Mathematics .. : 50 
9. Methods in elementary Science, Nature. Study (plants, 
animals, minerals), and Physiology and Hygiene .. . 40 
6. Methods in Reading, Spelling, and Phonics, and Literature 
for Children ... tae os 50 
7. Methods in Language, Composition, and Grammar 50 
8. Methods in Geography ur. es 30 
9. Methods in Drawing... . 30 
10. Methods in History and Civics - 30 
11. Physical Culture, with Methods 30 
12. Methods in Music z 30 


Observation and Practice Teaching. 


At least 50 hours shall be spent by each member of the training school 
in observation, and at least 50 hours in practice teaching. 


In the examination which follows candidates must attain a 
standing of at least 75 per cent. in each prescribed subject, 
and complete the course within two years. Success in this 
examination entitles the student to receive a Teacher's State 
Certificate, which is not, however, accepted in large cities 
unless the City Superintendent (not, be it understood, the 
training college authorities) certifies that sufficient skill is 
shown in actual class teaching. 

English readers will be struck by the importance attached 
to psychology and the history of education. According to the 
syllabus, the principles of education are not to be treated as 
distinct topics. 

The official instructions say: “ Psychology and the history 
of education, when rightly studied and applied to method of 
teaching, necessarily develop clearly the principles of educa- 
tion.” I quote this sentence not because I am wholly in 
agreement with it, but because it is very characteristic of one 
aspect of American thought. 

After these subjects comes school management—in fact, it 
is all school management: not mathematics, be it noted, but 
methods in mathematics; not elementary science and Nature 
study, but methods of teaching them; methods in language, 
composition, and grammar; methods in music; even phy- 
sical culture is ' with methods." 

We may, indeed, take it at once that in this summary we 
have the keynotes of the American training college. Its 
students are there not primarily for self-culture, not even (a 
lower aim) to get a degree, but in order to become teachers. 
Every subject is treated from its pedagogical side, and the 
proportion of time given to actual work in school is greater 
than that given to any of them. 

Let us hear what an American official says about the train- 
ing schools in his own city: 

No one is admitted as a pupil-teacher [at some time, whatever we 
may call these young people, they must ée pupil-teachers] who has no. 
successfully completed a four years’ high-school course, and who has 
not passed a comprehensive and searching academic examination—an 
examination fully equal to that required for entrance to our foremost 
colleges. During the course of two years the student devotes her 
[‘‘ he" is omitted, doubtless, as numerically irrelevant] entire time to 
learning how to teach, to observation of good teaching, and to prac- 
p HIE the art of teaching. 

These training schools are not residential, and tuition ard 
ai are free. For one and a half years the studen:s 
receive instruction in academic subjects, dealing with the:n 
from the pedagogic side, and, in addition; in psychology, logic, 
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school organization, history of education, and the principles 
of teaching. For the last half year of the two years’ course 
they teach as "supply" (Americans use the word “ sub- 
stitute ") teachers in the public schools and receive payment. 
They come, it is said, after day-school hours to discuss their 
progress and the reports of the principals under whom they 
serve. 

It is a question hotly debated among American educa- 
tionists whether the students' observation and practice in 
teaching are best served by work in a special school attached 
to the training college or in a wider range of schools provided 
by arrangement with a city system. The great bulk of 
American training colleges have no training school attached, 
though some of them, as at Brooklyn, have such a school and 
speak highly in its favour. Our new day colleges, in distinc- 
tion from our older training colleges, have adopted the typical 
American plan, whether from desire or necessity is not always 
clear. In another way, too, they have approached the 
American system; they are non-residential. Also they tend 
to become local rather than national; their students belong 
to the locality, the college receives local support and, as a 
natural corollary, supplies local needs. We, in our newer and 
cheaper colleges, have moved towards America. America 
is considering the advisability of adopting the positions occu- 
pied by our older colleges. She sees the advantages of 
residence, of protracted absence from home. Curiously 
enough, too, some American educationists—among them the 
able lady principal of Chicago Normal School—think that 
study should have greater prominence and method less, as 
in our colleges; but no American reformer asks that academic 
work shall be done in subjects which the students will not 
subsequently teach, save, of course, in the human sciences 
themselves. At the end of the course an examination is 
directed solely to their professional equipment, and, after 
successful work with the class, Licence No. 1 is issued. 

Ten per cent. of those admitted to normal school are said 
to fail as teachers; most of these, however, drop out through 
the course. Principals are watchful to reject unsuitable 
candidates, since there is, naturally and rightly, great un- 
willingness to remove a teacher with a permanent licence. It 
seems, however, a pity that so long a course should have 
been taken before it is known whether the student can be a 
success asa teacher or not. No test of learning or knowledge 
of school-method can determine this; nothing is conclusive 
but the actual teaching and discipline of a class. Somewhere 
prior to the normal school course, there should be provided 
an actual school experience, long enough and severe enough to 
eliminate those who, whatever knowledge they may acquire, are 
sure to be failures practically. The danger is less in America 
than it is here, since their training schools are, as I have said, 
pedagogical through and through, and ours are not. But 
even in America the evil exists and is felt as an evil. Early 
elimination of those naturally unsuitable is kind to the candi- 
dates themselves, is just to the children, and economizes 
public money. 

As we should expect, some of the normal schools do more 
than just fulfil the State regulations. The City Training 
School of New York undoubtedly does, but the general 
balance of the minimum curriculum laid down by the State 
is undisturbed. It is interesting to note that the second half 
of the second year is wholly given up by the students to 
practice teaching as "supply" teachers in the public schools, 
and that "not less than sixty minutes per week during the 
first, second, and third terms shall be devoted to the observa- 
tion of work in the inodel school. Part of the time set apart 
for the study of the methods of teaching a branch of study 
may be devoted to giving lessons in that branch to a group of 
pupils selected from the model school.” 

We may, perhaps, observe with advantage that young 
teachers are being prepared to take manual training in the 
lower standards, under the head of “constructive work." It 
is, in my judgment, specially necessary in America, dexterous 
finish being, in no sense, a characteristic of their ordinary in- 
dustrial output; but is it not necessary in our training colleges 
also? And we imay note, too, how the practice teaching is 


invading the time given for disquisitions on method. In this 
epithet is contained my criticism of American normal schools. 
Education, like other sciences, must be taught on the labora- 
tory method; and teaching, like other arts, by the doing of it. 
I should, therefore, cut down lecturing and disquisition to the 
barest minimum, and still further increase the hours devoted 
to actual teaching and close contact with children in schools. 
But we ourselves have much, very much, to do before we are 
even abreast of the New York training colleges, so far as their 
pedagogical aspect is concerned. 

When, five years ago, referring with approval to German 
training colleges, I wrote that reforming movements for the 
training of teachers in our own country would demand more 
adequate preparation for teaching and less insistence on 
academic as opposed to professional knowledge, the opposite 
movement was just then at its height, and my prophecy was 
thought to be not so much indicative of the future as remi- 
niscent of the past. To-day, however, it is well known that 
the English Board of Education has definitely set its face 
against “ degrees” as the end and aim of the teacher in train- 
ing ; and, in its last regulations for secondary training col- 
leges, prescribed eighty days of school as a minimum. Greater 
changes than these will be needed, since arrangements once 
made to fulfil a given ideal continue to act long after the ideal 
itself has ceased to charm us. They are, however, useful as 
correctives. 

I should have liked to have taken my reader with me to the 
Boston City Training School, and to have told him of some 
first-rate pieces of educational psychology worked out by 
some of the girls—not mere talk, but careful observational 
work; and to the massive pile in which Chicago most 
worthily houses its City Training School, and to some of 
those normal schools which, dotted about the country, 
mostly in small towns, are State and not City institutions. And 
I should have liked to have discussed the provision of degrees 
for teachers in training, which I strongly favour—notwith- 
standing my animadversions on degree-worship—and the 
training of teachers in American Universities. But this 
article is already long enough, if not too long: I must be 
satisfied if I have correctly portrayed the principal linea- 
ments of the American Normal School. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLIGHTS IN THE FRENCH TONGUE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—We had all ceased to believe that “the stock- 
ings of my uncle's grandmother " were really vitally necessary 
either to the English or the French language, and a way out 
seemed imperative. Then we all rushed to the other extreme ; 
we abandoned the grandmother and the stockings once and 
for all, and (to my poor thinking) we abandoned them all too 
abruptly. They were good stockings and a good grandmother 
if they had only been taken in moderation, and if they hadn't 
been taken purc—but there was the trouble. 

Having abandoned them, we rush wildly about trving to find 
a substitute, and, I venture to say, the substitute has not yet 
arrived. For vou find children taught on the" New Method " 
who cannot write down a French sentence correctly : their ear 
may have been educated, their accent may be good, but it 
has been a case (if we may pervert Shakespeare) of “working 
with the ear without the eye," and, in so far as it is that, it is 
imperfect. 

A class of my acquaintance, now preparing for the Senior 
Oxford, knew no French at all two years ago. They were 
girls averaging thirteen; their first book was “ Cran's First 
Year.” No grammar was attempted at first; nothing was 
given them to learn that they had not previously read in class 
with their mistress; but this had to be learnt absolutely by 
heart, and every lesson set was not only heard orally, but 
dictated ; so that when they knew a lesson they could not only 
say it, but write it. They began on their Reader (Petits 
Contes de Fées) very early in the proceedings. They never 
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translated anything which they had not previously read in | been constantly given; they had never translated anything 
French, and, when the portion set had been read in both | into English before reading it in French, and occasionally a 
languages, a series of easy questions was given in French. | definite grammar lesson had been given. This was in English. 
The questions were so put that they could be answered from For French composition, “* French by Imitation” was 
the book, and at first the pupils were allowed, and indeed | chosen, a book in which the same story is repeated three 
encouraged, to answer from the book; but it was interesting | times in different ways. The A Version is put into French for 
and encouraging to see how they tried to do without this, and | the pupil; this they studied carefully, often learning it by 
occasionally would attempt flights of their own, sometimes | heart, or at least preparing it for dictée—questions on words, 
even substituting one verb for another, than which reckless- | phrases, constructions, &c., would be put and answered in 
ness can go no further. French, then the portion quickly dictated and corrected by 
By this time they were getting over-familiar with the third | themselves. They were then ready for Versions B and C, 
person; now was the time to damp their ardour in this | which they would read aloud in class, aiding themselves by 
respect: they were introduced to a verb of the First Conjuga- | Version A. Not unfrequently they not only read B and C, 
tion, conjugated entirely in French according to the five | but wrote ther; by turns on the board, for the eye aids the 
Primitive Tenses. This table was written out for them, and | ear, and if both do not work the result is sure to be inaccurate; 
learnt absolutely by heart. Grammar had not been neglected | and to write inaccurately in their homework is a deadly thing. 
in the meantime, however: as little difficulties arose they had | Therefore, at the risk of mere memory work—and why should 
been explained, now in English, now in French; as the pupils | memory be so little thought of nowadays?—they were allowed 
grew more accustomed to French, explanations were given | to write their homework on the board under the teacher's eye. 
wholly in French, and they were encouraged to parse | They are now reading “Mlle. de la Seigliére," with a fair 
(analyser) verbs in French, which they presently did without | amount of accuracy and with a good deal of interest. They 
hesitation. Side by side with this, French rhymes and songs | constantly do unseen dictation, which they correct from the 
were learnt and sung, such as “ Au clair de la lune," “ Minuit | board themselves; for what is the value of any dictation 
Chrétien," " Ave Marie! car voici l'heure sainte"; they were | corrected by any but the victim of it? This serves afterwards 
also taught the Lord's Prayer in French, but their luckless | as an unseen? Little compositions quite unaided are written 
mistress shook in her shoes for fear it should come under the | from time to time. 
head of " religious instruction," which was forbidden. At the One of these days their mistress expects to get caught, for 
end of the second year they had gone through Cran I. and II., | no one knows better than herself that this is not the " New 
not merely orally, but by writing; had also read an historical | Method," though no one knows less what the " New Method” 
Reader by Adair; had at their fingers’ ends the four Regular | is. Meantime, she holds on her way, declining to look her 
Conjugations and their formation; had a friendly acquaint- | future in the face, and when asked, " Do you teach the New 
ance with a good many irregular verbs, but could not be | Method?” replies modestly, " Yes, when anybody is looking." 


said to have grappled them to their souls as they had done When nobody is looking, and when communing with her 
the regular verbs; and now, at the beginning of their third | own soul she calls her little venture “French by Main 
year, they were at a point where French composition should | Force.'"—Yours, &c. VIA MEDIA. 


begin. Unseen dictation, as well as prepared work, had (Continued on page 318.) 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready in May, Volumes III. and IV. of 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A,, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Vol. L—FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE END OF THE 


MIDDLE AGES. 5s. 
Vol. II.—FROM HENRY VIII. TO THE RESTORATION. 5S. 


Vol. III.—FROM CHARLES II. TO THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT 
WAR. Ss. [Ready in May. 


Vol. IV.—THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 55. [Ready in May, 


These volumes conclude Mr. Fletcher's ‘‘ Schoolboy's"' History of England, of which the first volume appeared in 1904. 
Owing to the length and importance of the period covered it has been found necessary to divide it into two portions, of which the first 


takes the reader down to the year 1792, and the second to 1815. 


There are separate chapters on Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Industrial Revolution. 


Textes et Questions. 


By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Head of the Modern Lan- 
guage Department, Royal Naval College, Osborne, and E. L. 
LASSIMONNE, Officier de l'Instruction Publique. 1s. 6d. 


A new book on Composition in French by modern methods. It 
consists of. 50 pieces of French, of graduated difficulty and varied 
vocabulary, each of which occupies a left-hand page of the volume. 
Facing them will be found a series of twenty questions, bringing out 
the points of the narrative and practising the pupil in the grammar 
which arises in the course of the reading lesson. 


The book can also be used for the purposes of reading aloud, 
dictation, reproduction, and recitation, if the master wishes. It has 
already been thoroughly tested in class, and the results have encour- 
aged the authors to believe that it will be especially welcomed by 
teachers who believe in catechetical lessons but have themselves 
little time to provide the material for them. 


Commercial French Reader. 


By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., and MICHEL BECKER, 
Professor at the Ecole Alsacienne, Paris. 1s. 6d. 


MURRAY'S FRENGH TEXTS. 


FOR UPPER AND MIDDLE FORMS. 


Edited by W. G. HARTOG, M.A. (Lond.), Lecturer in French at 
University College, London; Oral Examiner to the London 
County Council and to the Army Qualifying Board. 

This series contains, in addition to short notes in French, exercises 
providing questions on the subject matter of the story, practice in 
Grammar on points arising in the text, and suggestions for free 
composition, parsing, Gc. 


La Mare au Diable. par GEORGE SAND. 1s. 64. 


Confessions d'un Ouvrier. 
SOUVESTRE. 1s. 6d. 


Pug-Jargal. par VICTOR HUGO. is. 6d. 


La Vénus d'Ille et La Dame de Pique. 
Par PROSPER MERIMEE. ts. 6d. 


Chronique du Règne de Charles IX. 


Bv PROSPER MÉRIMEE. Edited by ERNEST WEEKLEY, 
M.A., Professor of French at University College, Nottingham. 
2s. 6d. 


Par EMILE 


By 


Crown Svo. 


W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A, 


Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London. 


LIMEN. A First Latin Book. 


Pp. xxii+ 376. Price 2s. 6d. - Also in Two Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 


and R. S. CONWAY, Litt. D., 


Professor of Latin in tke University of Manchester. 


SUPPLEMENT FOR TEACHERS, CONTAINING HINTS ON THE ORAL METHOD, 64. 


Journal of Education.—'' The book is well conceived and well car- 
ned out, and we are confident that it will repay the pains that authors 
and publisher have bestowed upon it.” 


Guardian.—'' Limen is both strictly scientific and eminently prac- 
tical. . . . is a book which should be in the hands of every teacher of 
elementary Latin.” 


Old Testament History. 


In Five Periods. By the Rev. J. M. HARDWICH, M.A., and 
the Rev. H. COSTLEY-WHITE, M.A., Assistant Masters at 
Rugby School. 5s. each Volume. 


I.—FROM THE CREATION TO THE CROSSING OF THE RED 
SEA. [ Ready in May. 

II.—FROM THE CROSSING OF THE RED SEA TO RUTH. 

[Ready in May. 
Vol. III.—FROM THE BIRTH OF SAMUEL TO THE DEATH OF 
DAVID. 

Vol. IV.—FROM THE ACCESSION OF SOLOMON TO THE FALL OF 
THE NORTHERN KINGDOM. 

V.—FROM HEZEKIAH TO THE END OF THE CANON. 

[Already published. 


From Montaigne to Moliere. 


Or the preparation for the Classical Age of French Literature. 
By ARTHUR TILLEY, Fellow and Lecturer of King's College, 
Cambridge. 5s. net. 


Vol. 
Vo]. 


Nol. 


The Teaching of Grammar. 


By LAURA E. BRACKENBURY, M.A., Principal of the Clapham 
Day Training College. 2s. 


Secondary Education.—'' This book is written specially for teachers 
and is evidently the outcome of a successful combination of theory 
and practical experience. It can be unreservedly recommended, and 
a careful perusal of it will repay even the most experienced and 
successful teacher of the subject.” 


A Primer of Ethics. 


With Questions and Examination Papers. By E. E. CON- 
STANCE JONES, Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge. rs. 


This is the latest addition to Mr. Murray's Series of Primers. 
Other volumes are: Philosophy, by A. S. RAPPOPORT; Physiology, 
by E. H. STARLING; The Use of Words, by Miss KINNEAR; Logic, 
by E. E. CONSTANCE JONES; and Psychology, by LAURA E. 
BRACKENBURY. Prospectus on appitcation. 
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JOTTINGS. 


Bv the death of Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, which occurred on 
April 3, the movement for the Kishës education of women has lost one 
of its oldest and most generous supporters. She will be remembered 
chiefly as one of the founders of the Maria Grey Training College. She 
was on the Council from the first, was one of the largest subscribers 
to the building Fund, and herself founded the Winkworth Hall of 
Residence. The Oxford and Cambridge colleges for women owed 
much to her support ; her sympathies were wide and no good cause 
appealed to her in vain. She was a gracious hostess, and the annual 
garden party at Holly Lodge, Macaulay's last home on Campden Hill, 
was the pleasantest social event in the world of education. 


THE seventh Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Carnegie Trust fully justifies the special congratulatory resolution 
passed by the Trustees on the motion of Mr. Balfour. The total ex- 
penditure for the seven" years has been £604,000, about half of which 
has gone in payment of class fees. ‘‘ Administration" amounts to 
about 3 per cent. of the total —a remarkably small proportion. Nearly 
£5,000 a year has been spent on the promotion of post-graduate study 
and research (including the Royal College of Physicians Laboratory), and 
no part of the fund has been better employed. The account of the pub- 
lished works of beneficiaries occupies some 80 pages. We takeat random 
two specimens: ** Mary Hamilton—Incubation, or the Cure of Disease 
in Pagan Temples and Christian Churches” ; ** Robert L. G. Ritchie— 
Recherches sur la syntaxe de la conjonction gue dans l'ancien francais.” 
This work was crowned by the French Academy, and received part of 
the Prix Saim4our (1,000 fr.). A similar endowment is among the 
most crying needs of our English Universities. To enlist the most 
promising graduates in the work of research is, in our opinion, even 
more important than to increase the number of undergraduates. True 
researchers must, indeed, always be rare; but, as it is, of the possible 
few, the majority are debarred by the necessity of earning a living 
directly they have taken their degree. 


SPORTS. —** The spine is a bunch of bones running up and down the 
back and keeping the ribs in place. The skull sits on one end and I on 
the other."  '**My duty to my neighbour is to love, honour, and 
suckle my father and mother." 


| 


Miss ENiD M. WALTERS, a student of the School for Medicine for 
Women, has been awarded the Gilchrist Studentship for Women by 
the University of London. 


IN the announcement of the next Combined Examination for 
Entrance Scholarships at Cambridge, we observe that seven colleges 
offer in all sixty-seven scholarships, besides a number of exhibitions. 
Of these six are for History and five for Modern Languages ; the number 
for Natural Science is not stated. In Modern Languages candidates, by 
giving notice beforehand, may be examined orally. This is an advance 
on previous years, though Classics and Mathematics are still the elder 
sisters and Modern Languages the Cinderella. That a boy should still 
be able to win a Modern Language scholarship (as is implied) who can 
neither speak nor understand a word of spoken French is a relic 
of classicism. 


THE Board of Education have just published a list of thirty Holiday 
Courses, which will be held on the Continent at different times during 
the present year, but mostly in the summer months. Seven of the 
courses are in German-speaking countries, viz., at Greifswald, Jena, 
Marburg, Neuwied, Lübeck, Kaiserslautern, and Salzburg ; threc in 
French Switzerland, at Geneva, Lausanne, and Neuchátel ; one in 
Spain, at Santander ; one in Italy, at Florence ; and the rest in France, 
at Besancon, Dijon, Grenoble, Nancy, Boulogne-sur-Mer, St. Servan, 
St. Malo, Paris, Versailles, St. Valéry-sur-Somme, Tours, Honfleur, 
Bayeux, Granville, Caen, Lisieux, and Villerville. The Table published 
by the Board of Education gives the date of each course, the fees, 
return fares from London, lowest cost of boarding, principal subjects of 
instruction, address of local secretary, and other details of importance 
to intending students. Copies of the Table (price 2d.) can be obtained 
direct from Messrs. Wyman & Sons, Ltd., Fetter Lane, London, EC; 
or through any bookseller. 


WE heartily welcome the appearance of the Eugenics Review, pub- 
lished quarterly by the Eugenics Education Society, price 1s. net. 
Besides editorial notes, reviews, &c., it contains a striking article by 
Prof. Inge on **Some Moral Aspects of Eugenics," a discursive, but 
highly suggestive, paper by Mr. Montague Crackenthorpe on ‘* The 
Eugenic Field” ; ** The Psychology of Parenthood,” by Dr. Saleeby, 


(Continued on page 320.) 
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in the Series. 


NORMAN L. FRAZER, B.A. CANTAB., 
M.A. Lonp. 


Volumes 


By 


1216—1307. 
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1485— 1603. 
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A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, LONDON, W. 
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By 
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SON'S LIST 


Experience has proved that Messrs. BLACKIE & SON'S Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 


introduction to the Natural History 
of Language. 


By T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt. D. (Dublin), Professor of 


Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. 


A new Treatise which gathers together the results of the great amount of 
philological work that the last quarter of a century has produced. _It is intended 
to fulfil to-day the purpose which was served in its time by Max Miller's 
" Science of Language.” 


The Piain Text Shakespeare. 


The greater Plays. Text only. No Notes. 
4d. each. 


A Book of Comparative Prose. 


Being Typical Essays arranged for Comparative Study. With Notes and 
Exercises. By W. MacrukksoN, M.A, English Master in the County 
Secondary School and Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Beckenham, Kent. rs. net. 


A Book of Comparative Poetry. 


Being Typical Poems arranged for Comparative Study. With Notes and 
Exercises. By W. MAcePHERSON, M.A. is. net. 


A School History of English Literature. 


From CHAUCER to COWPER. By ELizaBETH Lee. With Introduc- 
tion by EpxuND K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 


Vol I.-Ohaucer to Marlowe. ıs. 6d. 
Vol. II.-8hakespeare to Dryden. 2s. 
Vol. III.—Pope to Cowper. 2s. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS. 


6d. each. Blue limp cloth covers. Nearly 80 volumes. To be used in correlation 
with the study of Bnglish Literature and History. 


Among the leading Authors are :— 


In limp cloth cover. Price 


Malory. Cibbon. Drake. Thucydides. Dickens. 
Froissart. Macaulay. Raleigh. Plutaroh. Charles Lamb. 
Bacon. Carlyle. Anson. Livy. Kingsley. 
Burke. Presoott. Hawkins. Marcellinus. — Swift. 

Ruskin. Josephus. Cook. Lucian. Borrow. 


The Cali of the Homeiand. 


A Collection of English Verse. Selected and Arranged by R. P. Scott, 


LL.D., and KATHARINK& T. WaALLAs, M.A. In Two Volumes. ıs. 6d. 
each net. 
Book I.—- Echoes from History—Britain Overseas—The Sea—The 
Changing Year. 


Book II.—The ATE Countryside—Home —Exile—Compatriots— 
The Call to Serve—The Call to Happiness. 


“We welcome one of the best anthclogies of modern English verse that it has 
yet been our fortune to meet. [t is full of good things culled from little known 
sources, together with much that has attained to classical rank without always 
being readily accessible. "—Gsa»dian. 

“A handy collection of English patriotic verse, selected and arranged with 
much taste and diligence."— Pa// Mall Gazette. 

“We congratulate the collectors alike on the scope and execution of their 
Work." — A thenaumt. 


*,* A Presentation Edition in One Volume, handsomely bound 
ín cloth, gilt, 4s. Gd. net, is also issued. 


Combined Course of Literary Reading 
and Composition. 


Illustrated from Famous Paintings. Edited by Lewis Marsu, M.A. Care- 
fully chosen Readings from English Literature, with Graduated Exercises, 
forming a Complete Course of Instruction in English. 2s. 


The Teaching of Engiish. 


By A. E. Roperts, M.A., Principal Lecturer in English at the Islington 
Day Training College, and A. BARTER, L.L.A., late Head Mistress of the 
Braintree Pupil-Teacher School. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Much pioneer work lies before the English teacher, and the present book is an 
attempt to suggest some of the lines along which he may proceed. Nospace has 
been devoted to the teaching of reading and writing as mechanical processes, 
Since these subjects have been frequently treated of in books in school method. 
The emphasis has been laid on the teaching of literature and of composition. 


Geography: Structural — Physical— 
Comparative. 


A Text-Book for Senior Students. By J. W. Grecory, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Professor of Geology in the Glasgow University. With Series of specially 
constructed Coloured Maps and Sketch Maps and Plans in Black and White. 
Large 8vo, 6s. net. 


A First Geography. 


By C. A. E. RopcEgss, M.A., F.R.G.S., Assistant Master, Bradford 
Grammar School ; and an Examiner in Geography to the College of Pre- 
ceptors. With Coloured Pictures and Diagrams on every page. Small 4to, 
cloth, 1s. 


A General Geography of the World: 
Physicai—Historical—Political. 


By Henry E. Evans, B.A., L.C.P., Rastrick Grammar School, Brighouse. 
For Students preparing for University and other Public Examinations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Just Published. 


Man on the Earth. 


A Course in Geography. By LiouEL W. Lype, M.A., Professor of Eco- 
nomic Geography, Waivers College, London. Ninth Edition. With 
many Illustrations. 2s. 


The Growth of Greater Britain. 


A Sketch of the History of the British Colonies and Dependencies, with 
Biographies of Leading Persons. By F. B. Kikkman, B.A., Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Cloth boards, 1s. 9d. 


This book is written in simple and attractive style by an Oxford Honoursman 
in History. Its title, “The Growth of Greater Britain," describes it with 
sufficient exactness, and will at once claim for it the teacher's attention in these 
days when imperial and colonial matters bulk largely in all school curriculums. 


Practical Organic Chemistry. 


An Advanced Text-Book suitable for Pass and Hrnours Degree and A.I.C. 
Candidates. By J. f. SuoporouGH, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.1.C., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, ard Director 
of the Edward Davies Chemical Laboratories, and T. CAMPBELL JAMES, 
M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer and Demonstrator in Chemistry in the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 400 pp. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, ss. net. 

[Just Published. 


Systematic inorganic Chemistry from 
the Standpoint of the Periodic Law. 


A Text. Book for Advanced Students. By R. M. Caven, D.Sc., and G. D. 
Lanovgr, D.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. 


English Translation from the German of A. BERNTHSEN, Ph.D. Edited by 
J. J. SupsorouGu, Ph. D., D.Sc., F-1.C. New Edition, Revised to date. 
674 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Elementary Botany. 


By Josera W. OtiveR. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged by W. B. 
Grove, M.A., Lecturer in Botany at the Birmingham Municipal Technical 
School. Cloth, zs. 


The Student's Introductory Text-Book 
of Systematic Botany. 


By J. W. OtnivEgR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Elementary Botany. 


For Middle and Lower Forms of Secondary Schools 
With 112 Diagrams. 1s. 6d. net. 


A First Course in Practical Botany. 


By G. F. Scott Ettiot, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. With over 
150 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Geometry of the Straight 


Line, Circle, and Plane Rectilineal 
Figures. 


By Cecit Hawkins, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Haileybury 
College. Crown 8vo, cloth, with or without Answers, 3s. 


By M. A. Liv ERSIDGE, 


Write for fuil particuiars to BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Balley, E.C. 
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and a résumé of the Poor Law Commission Report by Sir Edward 
Brabrook. If the Review can maintain the standard of the first number 
its success is secure. 


AN important new link in the chain that binds our Indian Empire to the 
Mother Country has been forged by the creation of a new office—the 
Educational Adviser to Indian Students. The first holder of the post 
is Mr. Thomas W. Arnold, Professor of Arabic at University College, 
London, and sometime professor at the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh. No Anglo-Indian is more fitted both by his pro- 
found knowledge and his past experience to command the confidence of 
Indian students, and he will be assisted by a Standing Committee com- 
posed mainly of Indian residents with Lord Ampthill as chairman. 


AN international visit of a new and striking character will take place 
this month. The Girls’ School Music Union has accepted an invita- 
‘tion from the Université de Paris to send girls to take part in a con- 
cert, together with a choir of French girls from the four Paris /ycées on 
May 14, at the Trocadero. It is hoped to take over a hundred girls. 
Mr. Henry Wood has consented to conduct the choir in Paris and to 
preside at the previous London rehearsals. The visit will last a week, 
and entertainments and festivities of all kinds are being arranged in 
Paris in honour of the English girl-visitors. A strange fulfilment of the 
Bard's prophecy : 


** Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize ; 
Harmony the path to fame." 


THE Rev. E. A. Downes, assistant master in Wellington College, 
has been appointed to the Head Mastership of St. John's School, 
Leatherhead. The retiring Head Master, the Rev. A. F. Rutty, 
completed last year his quarter of a century. 


WE wish the Board of Education would issue as a Memorandum the 
account of a Scotch village school which appeared in the Morning 
Post. Ednam has a school of eighty-seven pupils, taught by a master, 
his wife, and an infant-school mistress. We must content ourselves with 
mentioning two results of the teaching. Every pupil who has gone 
through the course will be able to prepare eighty different dinners 
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| the Teachers’ Guild and the Froebel Society. One of the best expo- 


el, EUIS NIMES WE PURA, DAFT 1909. 


suitable for a working man’s home. In an open competition in 
butter-making at the Edinburgh and Midlothian Poultry and Dairy 
Exhibition, four of the children, three girls and a boy, held the first 
four places. We must add that, according to the Inspector's report, 
the regular work of the school has in no way suffered, but distinctly 
gained, by the practical work. 


OBITUARY. 


HERBERT COURTHOPE BOWEN. 


E regret to announce the death, after a long and painful illness, 
of Herbert Courthope Bowen, one of the oldest members of 
our staff. He was born in Trinidad, and to the end kept up his con- 
nexion with the West Indies. After a distinguished career at Cam- 
bridge, where he gained the Le Bas and the Maitland University 
Prizes, he served his apprenticeship as a teacher first at Dulwich 
College and then at the Central Foundation School, and in 1876 was 
appointed Head Master of the Grocers’ Company School, Hackney 
Downs, resigning in 1881. The next year he accepted the Principal- 
ship of the Finsbury Training College, the first institution started in 
England for the training of secondary teachers. The experiment was 
premature ; head masters of that date had no belief in training, and 
the most advanced of them offered it only lip service. After four 
years’ struggle, not wholly unavailing—for several of his students, who 
have since attained to high positions, remember the debt of gratitude 
they owe to their master in pedagogics—the ere ceased to exist. 
Since 1886 Bowen held no official position, and was chiefly engaged 
as an examiner under the Joint Board. All his leisure time was un- 
stintedly given to the work of educational societies, in particular of 


sitions of Froebelianism is his ‘‘ Froebel and Education by Self. 
Activity.” Impulsive, generous, warm- -hearted, he had many friends, 
and, in spite of quarrels, no lasting enemies. He was a pioneer, and the 
world would count his career a failure ; ; but on such failures progress is 
built. 
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ENODIA. 


“The Fables in prose are the gems of this volume. They 
are witty, interesting, and well written. The verses lack 
power and interest, but are good in form, and many please 
with dainty touches. The anonymous authoress has a literary 
gift."—TAhe Oxford Magazine. 


"Has a charm and individuality which defy analysis."— 
The Journal of Education. 


ENODIA. 


“ Perhaps the most characteristic piece in this anonymous 
collection i is the three pages of eloquent apostrophe addressed 
'to a rabbit as seen emerging into sunlight out of the earth.' 
The rabbit is a little overwhelmed with words; but the verse is 
of good quality—a quality which is maintained throughout the 
book—and the poem illustrates the merit of the writer in its 
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Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


In TWO VOLUMES. Crown 8vo. 


With Teachers’ Handbook and Wall Picture. 


DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING FRENCH. 


By B. D. MACKAY, M.A., of Ayr Academy, N.B., and F. J. CURTIS, Ph.D., Professor at the Akademie, 
Frankfurt-am- Main. 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 
SECOND FRENCH BOOK. 
TEACHERS’ 


With 38 Illustrations. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 21 Illustrations in the Text. 
Third Edition. 
HANDBOOK to the First and Second French Books. 


Second Editions Ils. net. 
ls. 6d. net. 


ls. net. 


SUBJECT WALL PICTURE (Coloured). For use with the above, 60 in. by 40 in., mounted on rollers, 7s. 6d. net. 


** A capital exposition of the principles of the reformers in modern language teaching.” —/Journal of Education. 
“t This book has been extremely well compiled. A more intelligently written book on the subject is not at present before the public."— Educational News. 
* Provides the most complete set of apparatus for the practice of the ‘New Method ' that we have yet seen in a single text-book." —Guardian. 


BELL’S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


Edited for School use, with full Introductions, Notes, and Vocabularies. 
Freely Illustrated. 1s. 6d. each. 


New Volumes Fust Published. 


VIRGIL. AENEID. Book XI. Edited by L. D. Wain- 
WRIGHT, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
This book is set for the Cambridge Locals, 1909, and the College of 
Preceptors Examinations. 
CAHSAR'S INVASIONS OF BRITAIN. ‘De Bello 
Gallico," Lib. IV., c. xx. to V., c. xxiii. Edited by the Rev. A. W. 
UPcorr, M.A., and A. REYNOLDS, M.A. 


Fust Published. Crown 8vo. 2s. 8d. 


A NEW PRIMER OP ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D., Professor in the University of Melbourne, 
and WALTER MURDOCH, M.A. 


Pott 8vo. Illustrated. 1s. each. 


BELL'S ILLUSTRATED FRENCH READERS. 


Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by OLIVER H. PRIOR, Assistant 
Master at Rugby School. 


TALES EY ERCKMANN -CHATRIAN. First Series. 


(LE ViEUX TAILLEUR, LE CoMBAT DE Cogs, POURQUOI 
HUNEBOURG NE FUT PAS RENDU.) Illustrated by G. LINDSAY. 


TALES BY ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Second Series, 
(LE REQUIEM DU CORBEAU, LE TRESOR DU VIEUX SEIGNEUR.) 
Illustrated by G. LINDSAY. 


Now Ready. Eighth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


With 275 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 


By PERCY Groom, M.A. Cantab. et Oxon., D.Sc. Oxon., Assistant 
Professor of Botany at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. 


For this New Edition the work has been thoroughly revised, and 
includes two new chapters dealing respectively with ' Form and 
Function" and ‘ Soil: Distribution of British Plants," as well as 
a number of additional notes interspersed in the text. 


Crown 8vo. 


NEW YOLUMES of the CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


In the Press. Ready Shortly. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICS ByC.M. JEssop, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge; Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and T. H. 
HAVELOCK, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; 
Lecturer on Applied Mathematics at Armstrong College. 

This is a new edition, recast in form, of Jessop's Elements of Applied 
Mathematics. In addition to the whole having been thoroughly 
revised and largely re-written, the order of the sections has been con- 
siderably altered, new portions of the subject have been introduced, 
and many fresh examples added. 


New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 66. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By H.A.STERN,M.A., 
Cambridge, late Open Mathematical Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, &c., &c. ; Principal of Cedar Court Army College, 
Roehampton; and W. H. TOPHAM, Science Instructor at Cedar 
Court Army College, and at Harrow School. 

** A full graphical and experimental course, including a good deal of statics, 
dynamics, and physics, in addition to what is usually included under the head of 
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INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN PEDAGOGY. 
A "U.U." ESSAY. 


BEGAN my paper very appropriately on the afternoon of 

Ash Wednesday, feeling sure that the strictest disciplin- 
arian would allow me to get what enjoyment I could out of 
my ordinary indulgences in consideration of this Lenten 
penance then begun. Not that it is really unpleasant to write 
a paper for so kindly an audience as the “ U.U."; but the 
subject I have chosen by my own fault, and my most grievous 
fault, is rather a perilous one—"' opus aggredior opimum cas- 
ibus." Marriage, though often treated as a humorous question by 
married people as well as bachelors, is not really a humorous 
matter at all, whatever secret amusement the dirty-faced man 
in “ Pickwick” may have extracted from it: it is. at best, a very 
tragical mirth, and I do not mean to make the mistake of 
discussing it with levity. Perhaps not enough schoolmasters 
are marricd, but when they do marry they generally marry 
soberly and discreetly ; one does not, I think, see many 
grievous misfits. You don't come across men who have 
kicked against their destiny in the spirit of the learned and 
pious Scotch Professor of Divinity who exclaimed: "I don't 
like clever women; I like silly gurrls!”’ 

Let me not, however, beat about the bush any more, but 
boldly state what my contention is. I am going to argue that 
the schoolmaster, or at least the house master, ought to be 
the husband of one wife in the sense in which the people of 
Shepperton (was it ? or Milby ?) read the apostolic injunction, 
when urging the bachelor rector of their parish to marry. I 
am going to argue that he will be better married and that even 
the competent and enthusiastic sister is but a second best, and 
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the lady housekeeper only a make-believe, and that there may 
be a profit for him qua schoolmaster in that expensive luxury 
—Aa family. One had better, perhaps, at once admit that one 
is married oneself and not without this so-called encumbrance, 
and the unkind critic, if there be any here, may see in my 
arguments merely 


The barren optimistic sophistries 
Of comfortable moles, whom what they do 
Teaches the limits of the just and true ; 


. but—I must hope for the best. I am aware that Mr. Benson, 
in one of his thoughtful books, has declared against me; but 
at least I can plead that I took this important step before 
I had the advantage of learning Mr. Benson's opinion. He 
tells us that the married man has eyes for the things of his 
wife and not of the boys under his care; but of that anon. 
I have also against me the penetrating judgment of the Beetle. 
The young gentleman delivers himself thus to the Padre who 
is engaged in his favourite amusement of smoking in the boys' 
studies : 

“No, Padre; I’ve met chaps in the holidays who've got 
married house masters. It’s perfectly awful! They have 
babies and teething and measles and all that sort of thing right 
bung in the school; and the masters’ wives give tea-parties— 
tea-parties, Padre !—and ask the chaps to breakfast!” 

“That don't matter," said Stalky. “ But the house masters 
let their houses alone and leave everything to the prefects," 
and so on. 

Later on, the third member of the triumvirate, McTurk, 
thus interrupts: "It looks awfully pretty for one's people to 
see—a nice separate house with a nice lady in charge, an’ all 
that. But it isn't. It takes the house masters off their work, 
and it gives the prefects a heap too much power, an'—an'—it 
rots up everything." 

So I begin badly with Stalky, the Beetle, McTurk, and Mr. 
Benson against me; and I haven't done yet; for, if not a 
generous man, yet I am fairly just, and mean to put all the 
disadvantages down before I proceed to bowl them over 
with my heavy batteries. 

I do not think that my own experience as a public-school 
boy some thirty-five years ago bears out my contention; it 
makes against it. I hate the sin of unfaithfulness, but I 
am bound to admit that, at school, we were ill-fed and 
suffered from the incompetence of the wife, perhaps from a 
worse defect in her. I dare say it was good for our discipline, 
but it was bad for the bodily health, and on almost the only 
occasion when I saw this lady (after a football accident) I 
still remember her extended visit and lack of conversational 
power as one of the worst features of the case. When at 
length she took her leave of me I told her (in spirit) that she 
could not take from me anything that I would more willingly 
part withal. Yet she was a devoted wife and most deeply 
lamented by her husband when she died. 

Again, in one of the worst schisms that has ever distracted 
a school—I speak again of things “quae ipse miserrima vidi, 
et quorum pars magna fui"—though there were many un- 
pleasant causes involved, according to some people all would 
have been smoothed over without irreparable harm if it had not 
been for the ladies. " Cherchez la femme," these people 
maintain, and you will account for two-thirds of the trouble. 
And I well remember a certain house master whose house was 
unsuccessful and moribund, but whose final discomfiture and 
retirement were brought about by the curious reason that a 
gentleman-butcher—a distant relation of the wife—set up 
business in the town, and the house master and his wife could 
not face the social disability which this terrible event would, it 
was supposed, bring about. So wide are the ramifications of 
this question of matrimony! I am not sure whether even 
Nicholas Nickleby would not have been against me. Squeers 
undoubtedly ought never to have married, if Dr. Johnson's 
dictum is true that no man ought to marry “ who is not likely 
to propagate understanding " (Wackford Squeers had no 
understanding) ; but, had it not been for this woman of whom 
her husband was proud, as “ always the same active, cheerful, 
bustling creetur," Nicholas might have thought he could gain 


Squeers over to the side of mercy and justice : with hertoabet 
him, the thing was impossible. 

Ideals are not often realized in any line of life, and house 
mistresses are no exception to this rule. I do not say that the 
lady ought to be acquainted with all that is awfully vast and 
elegantly little ; but, if she is one who could not be exchanged, 
to the profit of the house, for the spinster or the honest, com- 
petent working matron, she must have, I think, certain quali- 
ties. She should not be decidedly uncomely; boys seem to me 
terribly hard critics of their house mistresses, and almost to 
forget the rules of chivalry in this matter. If she is, unfor- 
tunately, plain, let her direct operations from an unseen back- 
ground. Yet one does not want in this sphere the lady of 
quality. There is a deep truth in Ruskin's quaint remark 
that the peasant, producer of turnips, pays the courtly person 
in turnips for presenting a celestial appearance to him; but 
the courtly lady in a boarding house has drawbacks which 
more than counterbalance any inspiration she can breathe. It 
will not, in fact, really pay the Producers of Fees to give her 
anything for her manners and appearance. The superior 
social manner gives great offence in a country like ours, unless 
combined with rank and wealth. She must have tact to deal 
with servants, and, still more, to treat the boys properly, with 
their subtle gradations of rank—I mean rank in the school for 
the most part, but sometimes social rank. She must be well- 
bred, kindly, not stand-offish in the house or with the neigh- 
bourhood, economical, sympathetic—and I know not what 
else, till you exclaim, like Rasselas, " Enough! you have con- 
vinced me that no woman can be a house master's wife." 

The time has now come for me to use my heavy batteries in 
defence of my thesis; but, after all, the guns may turn out to 
be of very light calibre. We should none of us deny the 
force of influence, and yet it is a shadowy, impalpable thing to 
argue about. I should like to say, first of all, though it has 
nothing to do with my argument, what a pity it seems to me, 
from the point of view of public duty, that so many in- 
tellectually gifted men, and men of fine physique, in our 
profession, are unmarried. “I was ever of opinion that the 
honest man who married and brought up a large family did 
more service than he who continued single, and only talked of 
population," says Dr. Primrose; and I think that school. 
masters are well fitted to have children, and, in spite of their 
inability, according to my own experience, to keep their 
young ones in order, do, on the whole, bring up their families 
with signal credit. But to leave this point. If it is agreed 
that every profession damages a man, in the sense that it 
stunts the perfection of his character, what is the damage 
which schoolmasters in particular suffer? It would be 
offensive in me to say what that is, and it is not in the least 
an obscure matter; there are plenty of people besides Mr. 
H. G. Wells who have analysed our weaknesses as a class with 
no unsparing hand. I had to write a paper some months ago 
on " The Schoolmaster in Literature" for a boys’ literary 
society, and it was painful to me and astonishing to sce how 
badly the profession fares at the hands of authors, from 
Horace to Mr. Wells. They seem to say: “ They are all fair 
game for our wit; yes, every one of them." I don't know 
what the cumulative effect of all this ridicule may be, but I 


' take it that the public has never seen anything outrageous in 


the treatment, and we have to take it lying down. Perhaps 
it is some consolation that solicitors fare little better than 
schoolmasters. Anyhow, the weaknesses being taken for 
granted, I think that marriage tends to minimize them. 
There is a give-and-take in married life (unless the wife 
happens to be an extraordinarily meek member of her sex) 
which fights against stiffness and positiveness and angularity. 
No doubt, in a great school, the younger members of the 
common room can do this still better than a wife; but, 
later on, the senior man retires to his house—that house 
which, if he is a bachelor, is no real home to him—and he 
has too much time to brood alone over life and meditate 
with sympathy on his own grievances. It is better even that 
he should enjoy a little gossip and playful backbiting of his 
countryside than that he should be wholly immersed in 


| routine work; and nearly all good women will see that their 
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husbands do not spend their lives entirely free from gossip. 
If a man asserts that he can get from his male friends as 
much gossip as is good for him, I say that the true gossip is 
understood by ladies only. 

I feel sure that schoolmasters would do better by going 
more than they do into general society, even if it is not very 
wise or very witty. The wife is usually the best motive power 
to force the unwilling man out of his chair and make him put 
on his evening dress and go out. It is a nuisance, but it 
should be oftener done. “ Society,’ says the novelist, “ has 
this good at least: that it lessens our conceit by teaching us 
our insignificance and making us acquainted with our betters.” 
No doubt he is speaking of the society of the town, and 
perhaps his candid remark may seem to apply less to country 
society—the society of the Fogeys of Drummington, the Wel- 
bores of the Barrow, the Squares of Dozeley Park, all of them 
doubtless conversing on “those heavy and dreary themes 
upon which country gentlemen do converse,” according to this 
authority. But there is now no well defined line between 
country and town society; all are in their degree cosmopolitan, 
and there are few well bred people who cannot teach us 
something and from whom we cannot learn. I know that 
with some men work is so incessant that this relief seems 
impossible; such (as the Vice-Provost of Eton once recom- 
mended at a “ U.U.” meeting) should neglect their work, if 
necessary, in order to do their duty. Most men, I fancy, 
are only too glad to plead their arduous duties in excuse for 
unsociability, and one often hears complaints in the neighbour- 
hood of a public school that the masters insist on being 
unsociable. Perhaps that "slight social disability " under 
which our profession labours, and on which Mr. Benson genially 
insists, if there is any truth in it, may arise from the members 
of a staff keeping too much to themselves. I feel sure that 
intercourse with the world adds vivacity and point to teaching, 
imparts greater ease to manners, and thus adds to authority 
and increases influence and efficiency. I believe that the 
younger men, whether married or bachelors, should even 
frequent dances now and then and be ready to desire no sleep 
till morn, when youth and pleasure meet to chase the glowing 
hours. Let the wives bestir themselves, if all this is true, 
and set in motion the unwilling mass, for if they do not 
nobody else will. The maiden sister identifies herself too 
much with the masterly inaction of her brother: she does not, 
like the wife, care to take the initiative. The old maid lacks 
the stronger social instinct which the wife possesses, or, at 
any rate, the wife fcels more strongly that she must justify 
her position, and she thinks that it must be justified in this 
way. 

It seems really the vague but powerful force known as home 
influence that is to recommend the expensive encumbrance 
of the house mistress if she is to be successfully recommended. 
We know how brisk and powerful a movement now is that of 
mixed education : the two sexes are said, by bcing trained to- 
gether, to promote the virtues which each sex mostly lacks 
when left to itself, or to check the vices under which it suffers. 
Personally I have no great faith in this system, perhaps 
through prejudice. But I believe thoroughly in more female 
influence being brought to bear on our young barbarians than 
is usually brought now in schools. Not, of course, by active 
interference in the government of the boys, or by what is 
rather offensively called " pecking at the personality" of 
another. There is a rumour that this happened lately in one 
great school, with disastrous results. I do not even pretend 
that the wife is a better nurse than a competent matron or the 
devoted sister. Thackeray rather cynically says somewhere 
that the devotion of a wife in sickness is not equal to that of 
the paid sick nurse, although cash nexus may be the only bond 
which attaches her to her work. But theidea of a well ordered 
home is, I think, bound up with that of marriage, and if there 
are young children then it may be seen in perfection. With 
this idea the boys should be brought into contact as much and 
as often as possible. It enables them—at least such is the 
ideal—to see what home is like even in term time, and this is 
all to the good, though many boys may not exactly pine for 
she-society. I believe this plan was conscientiously followed 


out by one house master in a great school, but I could never 
hear whether the experiment was completely successful or not. 

We usually assume with our boys that their particular 
home influence is of a formative character, but I think it a 
large assumption. It is then a great advantage for some boys 
to be brought into contact with an orderly and fairly simple 
home life at school without paralysing luxury and not devoid 
of culture and family kindliness. It is a moving thing to see 
big fellows—huge sons of football—forgetting their eternal 
games and eternal work to romp with little children and 
learn lessons of simplicity and childish gaiety. Well, we 
cannot always, like the wicked, have children at our desire; 
and, if we have, they will not always remain young, alas! or 
fond of romping. But the wise lady will generally be able 
to have young girl visitors who will do almost equally well. 
Let the boys see as much of them as possible, play at games 
with them, and converse with them. Nothing but good can 
come of this, and it will be found that at these gatherings all 
will go merry as a marriage bell. If it does not, then, with one 
slight change, the proper atmosphere will be produced. Let 
the house master, with his awful didactic countenance, go 
away and leave the young people to themselves and to his 
wife. An amazing amount of pleasure can be given by these 
simple parties ; it is, perhaps, mostly owing to the charm of 
change, coming as it does in term time, when boys are not 
blasé with the incessant parties of the Christmas holidays. 
Near my own school is a ladies' college full of happy-faced 
girls trained in sensible modern methods of work and hockey 
playing, and I often wish they could forgather oftener with 
our boys in playing games at evening parties or dancing 
together, but it seems impossible. The gardens of the 
Hesperides are carefully guarded by a dragon, and I have 
no doubt the dragon has plenty of wisdom to defend her 
action. Still, I wish the thing could be done. The only 
objection I have heard where something of this sort was 
tried came from my own famous, but sarcastic, house master. 
He once told me that the result of an experiment of this kind 
was that the Close on a match day was given over to senti- 
mentality, “full of languishers.” But, if so, this only proves 
that you may have too much of a good thing. 

My paper was to be really on the wider subject of female 
influence in public schools, not on the narrower issue of 
married v. single house masters. Therefore I should like to 
say a word on the subject of matrons. Every one knows how 
socially important in a boarding house is the matron. The 
great majority of these woinen are simply honest, capable 
women of no particular refinement, nor indeed of any parti- 
cular vulgarity. The boys will always assemble by troops 
in the matron’s room for conversation, unless the occupant is 
hopelessly unconversational; and I think it would be well if, 
granting that the working efficiency is beyond dispute, the 
matron should be a woman of some culture and refinement. 
It is not that the manners of the boys need correction, but 
I think the matron would have greatly increased influence if 
they could see in her one, more or less, of their own class and 
possessing the innumerable graces in speech and manners of 
a well bred woman, so that “what she wills to do or say 
seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best." Unless she is 
of this type I think she ought not to come into hall, while the 
wife should certainly take her place there, at any rate, for one 
meal a day, in spite of the really formidable difficulties of 
sustaining conversation. It would be better for her to go in 
for a few minutes and, toying with a piece of bread or toast, 
deliver herself of a few painful observations, than to stay like 
Penelope in the upper room with her work and her hand- 
maidens, and never to visit the shadowy halls below and the 
vulgar din of the Wooers. 

I must now bring to a close my long and inconsequent 
series of arguments, and can only hope that they do not 
appear to my audience as empty as, though much more 
lengthy than, the arguments in favour of women uttered by 
the enthusiastic Snodgrass. Our boarding-houses are now 
much more civilized than they were fifty years ago, and I wish 
them to become humanized as well as civilized by the in- 
fluence of well bred Englishwomen and girls—still among 
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the best products of the age. Even the lust-hardened Byron 
could say, half-tenderly and half-contemptuously— 


A matron and her daughters or her nieces 
Shine like a guinea and seven-shilling pieces. 


I don’t think Mr. Benson is right in saying that the possession 
of these shining treasures will take a house master’s thoughts 
away from the boys confided to his care. The mothers of 
England don't think so either. Rather they will make him 
more efficient, better able to train his boys for Confirmation, 
more able to teach his boys with interest ; they will kcep his 
sympathies warm and foster his love of the wise poets; they 
will prevent him from becoming absorbed in golf or football. 
in cards or tobacco, or brooding over his fireside in a pair of 
bath-slippers, and, perhaps, as the years go on, even troubled 
with thick-coming fancies. 


A MODERN TEACHER. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


OSMOPOLITAN and Cambridge don, philosopher and 
reconstructor of society, cynic and idealist—such is the 
lecturer who, week by week, gathers round hiin a little body of 
earnest London students, men and women, who, under his able 
guidance, desire to penetrate into the intricate pathsof politics 
and sociology. At Cambridge, perhaps, he is more academic 
in his methods, more strictly the learned lecturer dealing with 
deep and profound questions which demand strenuous labour 
from scholars eager to win University honours. In London 
he has an audience less scholarly, but more eager; less capable 
of dealing with abstruse metaphysical points, but probably 
more keenly alive to the need for social and political reform, 
and absorbing with enthusiasm the suggestions dropped, as it 
were, at random, carelessly, almost irresponsibly, for the im- 
provement of socicty. 

He attracts because he mystifies. What are his convictions, 
his beliefs, his hopes, his feelings? His enthusiasm knows 
no bounds when he discusses the Platonic view of society, the 
Greck ideals; yet the system of Comte, perfectly contrived, 
but perfectly non-human, compels his admiration, though at 
the same time he quotes, with quite evident enjoyment, the 
Scotch professor’s remark anent the Comtian philosophy that 
“to love humanity is like loving an expanded version of the 
‘London Directory.’ In one lecture he deals with Socialism 
in the most sympathetic spirit, shows an extraordinarily wide 
range of knowledge of French, German, and English socialistic 
theories, and deals equally adequately with Das Kapital and 
Mr. Wells's latest book: in the next he criticizes, dissects, and 
analyses to such deadly purpose that the student, poor fool, is 
left gaping. Is he not, then, a Socialist after all? Yet how 
can he possibly be anything else when he deals in a spirit of 
such utter comprehension with a Proud'hon, a St. Simon, and 
a John Stuart Mill in his last phase? 

Can a man of such warm, strong, humane feelings, such 
sympathy with the aspirations of struggling humanity, such 
(apparent) belief in the solidarity and brotherhood of man, be 
aught but a Socialist ? the ardent Fabian asks himself as he 
listens to the illuminating lectures on eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century political philosophers. But memory reminds 
him of those lectures on Greek idcals where the aristocratic 
principleis so strong, where thedividing line between aristocrat 
and plebeian is so clear and well defined, and where the 
zsthetic side of life has ample space for development. It 
may be that the lecturer is so much of an artist that his fears 
for art, for the humanities, for all that lifts life out of the 
plane of material necessities, predominate over his humani- 
tarian principles. 

In his weekly lectures he touches on all subjects. from the 
feeding of elementary school children to the Aristotelian system 
of ethics, from the value of the millionaire in modern society 
to the drcams of the poets and of the dreamers. He is, it is 
quite clear, something of a dreamer himself, though in his 


spoken words he would appear consciously to check that side 
of his nature. He will not express either conviction or 
emotion, yet his books betray both, and that is why his books 
are in many ways more satisfving, more consistent, and more 
comprehensible than his lectures. He puzzles many of his 
hearers, partly by what he says, partly by his whimsical, semi- 
huinorous, semi-cynical manner. Now and again he delivers 
a truth with a nakedness that shocks the conventional; now 
and again he goes to the very roots of modern civilization, 
and shows thein often to be rotten. But he does not pro- 
nounce judgment, his object being truth, not condemnation 
nor admiration. 

Yet he is a really great teacher, for he possesses the essefi- 
tial gift of the teacher—the power to arouse, to stimulate, to 
inspire. Nothing else really matters where that gift exists, 
and how few there are who possess it! No one could listen 
to him week by week without the consciousness of being 
brought into contact with the keenest of intellects, the most 
strenuous of thinkers, the most passionate lover of truth and 
beauty. He opens the windows of the soul to a thousand new 
views, some radiantly clear, some, it is true, cloudy and misty 
and Whistler-like; yet all, in their different ways, beautiful 
and, above all, suggestive. He sheds around him that most 
elusive of gifts, which cannot be defined, or described, or 
explained, but only felt—the gift of a rich, vivid, yet mysterious 
personality. F. B.-L: 


TEACHERS IN CONFERENCE. 
THE MORECAMBE MEETING. 


HE annual conferences of the National Union of Teachers always 
include much serious work and sound discussion of the questions 
of the year. The fortieth Conference, held this Easter in the seaside 
town of Morecambe, was no exception in this respect. But the dele- 
gates cannot discuss all and every day. The meeting (just like the 
meeting of the British Association) has also somewhat the aspect of an 
annual picnic; for the Conference lasts a week and many friends 
accompany the accredited members. There are sectional meetings of 
allied associations and of old students of training colleges, besides 
gatherings of a social character, and there is much dining and feasting. 
For those visitors who wished to enjoy the seashore the sun shone 
beneficently for the days preceding Easter Monday. On that day. when 
the serious work began, Morecambe was a prey to north-westerly winds 
and rain. 
A Democratic Bishop. 


The business on Monday morning was largely formal, and included 
addresses of welcome from the Mayors of Morecambe and Lancaster, 
the Bishop of Manchester, and other functionaries. The Bishop 
was in a facetious mood. He said he did not quite know in what 
character he was invited to the Conference, whether as a Churchman or 
as an educationist. If he was there in the latter capacity, he supposed 
he must justify the invitation. If, he said, they were to put him on a 
rack to extort his real views on education, he thought that, after the 
screw had been most liberally applied, they would get this as his most 
cherished, but most deeply concealed of views—that they ought to 
strive for the abolition of the last remains of the conception of elemen- 
tary education. The view that the Bishop endeavoured, with such 
singular want of success, to conceal is brietly this. Elementary education 
is a phrase applied with a social connotation. No one speaks of the 
elementary education given by a governess or in a preparatory school. 
Education may be preliminary, preparatory, advanced, or what you 
like ; but it is absurd to apply the phrase, ‘‘ elementary education," to 
a certain class of schools only. The Bishop is quite right in this 
extorted view, as he is in another view he put forward without any 
reference to the rack. He thought the education of every child of 
every social grade ought to continue to the same age. Some might, 
perhaps, continue their education by means of evening classes, while 
others remained at school as whole-timers ; but in some way or the other 
it ought to be the law of the land that every citizen should continue his 
education to the same age. 


The Presidential Address. 


The Bishop was sufficiently democratic to please the members of the 
Conference. He was followed by the President, Mr. C. W. Hole, of 
Stoke Newington. In a carefully reasoned speech, Mr. Hole came to 
the deliberate conclusion that the only solution of the present educa- 
tional difficulties, from an administrative point of view, was the 
secularization of education. Educationally the Union stands for the 
abolition of contracting out, the abolition of creed tests for teachers, 
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and the establishment of complete local control in administration. 
Any compromise between the religious bodies which are at the moment 
endeavouring to find a via media will risk the sacrifice of one or other 
of these main principles. At some length Mr. Hole showed the evils 
due to divided control, and instanced many cases of hardship or 
injustice. There are some fourteen thousand schools from which men 
and women are excluded as head teachers if they cannot subscribe to 
the religious faith that is in the ascendant in these schools. Cases of 
dismissal on the ground of religious views were quoted. The only 
possible solution, said Mr. Hole, is that sacrifices must be made all 
round, and the State must disendow all sectarian and religious teaching 
and concern itself only with the provision of secular education. 
“ Therefore," he went on, ‘‘ speaking for myself and not claiming that 
a single member of Conference is in accord with me, I must say that I 
have been driven to the conclusion that in this solution lies the largest 
measure of practical justice and equity that can be meted out to con- 
tending claims; provided always that where denominations have 
furnished the funds for building their schools, the public must pay a 
fair rent for the occupation of the premises and keep them in a satis- 
factory condition of sanitation and repair." It was a bold and strong 
address, evidently the result of honest conviction. This ended the 
public business for Monday, as the president's address does not come 
under the head of controversial matter for discussion—controversial in 
the highest degree though it is. 


A Steady Downpour of Rain. 


Perhaps the ungenial weather helped to make the discussions sober 
and serious on Tuesday. The delegates whose umbrellas had been 
blown away on Monday were likely to arrive at the conference hall wet 
and subdued, especially as the deliberate horse-cars of Morecambe were 
unable to cope with the additional traffic. The printed agenda with 
the two hundred or more resolutions gave little indication of the motions 
to be brought forward. But, before the business began, the President 
announced the results of the elections for the Executive. The list did 
not appear to contain many surprises, except perhaps in reference to 
women members. There are about eighteeen hundred delegates, four 
hundred of whom are women; yet on the executive there are but two 
women. Two have lost the place they held last year, and one fresh 
candidate failed to gain election. As the President read, after the list 
of the candidates who were elected, ** Not elected, Miss So-and-so," 
there were loud cries of ** shame."  Thirty-six members were elected, 
including two women. 


Mr. Asquith and the Treasury. 


The first resolution moved on Tuesday morning, No. 8 on the agenda, 
urged the need of increased grants from the national Exchequer. 
Mr. Pickles moved it, and it was carried unanimously. Mr. Pickles 
had many good things to say, and he said them with a verve that often 
carried the audience away. The main point was that Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Lloyd George, in answer to the greatest and most influential 
deputation that had ever been organized, could give no promise of any 
further national aid for education. According to Mr. Pickles, Mr. 
Asquith's reply could be summed up in these words: ** I'm sorry I can't 
do anything for you. Itis not my fault. Good morning. Callagain, and 
mind the step." Mr. Lloyd George, he stated, was even less sympathetic. 
The position is that the Board of Education is continually putting fresh 
burdens on the localities ; these are done with Parliamentary sanction ; 
but the Parliamentry grants do not increase. On the contrary, whereas 
in 1901-2 no less than 68 per cent. of the cost of education came from 
the taxes, in 1908-9 less than 50 per cent. came from that source, leaving 
more than half the cost to be provided from the rates. All the new 
burdens laid upon the localities were recommended, said Mr. Pickles, 
in ** beautifully phrased memoranda, full of high ideal and lofty thought, 
from the pen of a ready writer." "This, however, was not sufficient — 
they must have money as well. There was a danger to-day that edu- 
cation might receive the greatest set-back it had ever suffered in its 
chequered career. The Local Authorities were at their wits' ends to 
find money. There wasa risk lest they should repudiate their con- 
tracts, simply under compulsion of the empty purse. Medical inspection 
and increased staffing needed large additional funds. A good deal of 
capital was made out of the large salaries paid by the Board of Edu- 
cation to its numerous secretaries, inspectors, and examiners. It seemed 
to be thought that education at Harrow, for instance, unfitted a man to 
help to control education and made him unworthy of a large salary. 
This sort of talk brought down the house. 


Leeds and Contracts with Teachers. ^ 


The next resolution, 8A, was also carried unanimously—indeed, with 
cheers, though among the speakers a good deal of hostility was shown. 
The resolution referred in the main to Leeds, though the audience was 
informed that an agreement between the teachers and the Authority had 
already been reached in this city. The wording of the motion, which 
is too long to quote in full, contained no direct reference to Leeds, but 
showed alarm at rumours of breach of faith on the part of Education 
Authorities in the matter of salaries. It is fair to point out that in 
Leeds all officials are suffering alike, not only the teachers. Leeds 
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appears to be unable to pay the increments it has promised. The 
alternative is that teachers and others must agree to some reduction of 
payment or else must expect to receive due notice of dismissal, in order 
that fresh appointments at lower salaries may be made. Such a state 
of affairs is not creditable to any employer of labour, though events 
may compel it. Government departments do not dock their salaries, 
or fail to pay the increments promised. But the Conference, on the 
whole, was very tender with regard to Local Authorities. Most 
delegates know at first hand some of the difficulties; they know how 
unpopular the education rate often is. The Board of Education, on 
the other hand, is further removed from the common ken. Attacks on 
the Board proved far more popular than attacks on Local Authorities. 
In the course of the discussion frequent reference was made to the need 
for increased reserve funds, ‘‘ for defence, not defiance.” A big strike 
does not appear to be contemplated, but, in the event of its being 
forced on the Union, it would be well to have half a million of money 
ready. 
Next Year's Conference. i 


At this point in the proceedings the President announced the result 
of the voting for the town in which the next conference should be held. 
There were five applicants for the honour of entertaining the Union. 
Plymouth headed the poll with over 24,000 votes, a majority of nearly 
10,000 over the next town on the list. Cardiff came last with a 
pittance of 1,712 votes. South Wales is not popular just now with 
the N.U.T. The representative from Plymouth then made a short 
speech offering a cordial reception in that town and, in allusion to the 
sand flats at Morecambe, promising a sea visible at all states of the 
tide. 

Mixed Schools. 

The Conference then agreed to suspend standing orders so that 
Resolution 135 could be discussed. This resolution protested against 
the tendency to combine departments of a school under one head 
teacher and, further, protested against the increase of mixed schools. 
The discussion, on the whole, was not illuminating. There was an 
obvious confusion in the minds of many speakers between putting girls’ 
and boys’ departments under one head, making dual schools, as they 
are called in Wales, and the subject of co-education. The Conference 
seemed hardly in the mood for a serious debate on co-education. It 
did not appear from the speeches on the subject, or from their recep- 
tion, that members had studied the matter very deeply. Miss Cleg- 
horn introduced the motion and appeared to attack co-education on 
the ground that boys and girls should not go through the same curri- 
culum. She also spoke in strong but veiled terms as to certain harmful 
aspects of mixed schools. Her remarks caused very decided expres- 
sions of dissent. Promptly to the moment the Chairman declared the 
discussion closed until the next public session, on the Thursday morn- 


ing. We will follow the order of events and give the result of this. 


discussion later. 
Private Business. 


Several sessions for private business were held, from which the press 
was excluded. Two points which are of general interest may be 
mentioned. In the matter of an increased subscription there was much 
difference of opinion; but finally the increase from gs. to 12s., pro- 
posed by the Executive, was approved by a majority of more than 
twenty thousand votes. The other matter to which we may allude is 
the present position of the Schoolmaster. This paper has been looked 
upon as the organ of the Union, but was not under its control. Some 
dissatisfaction has been expressed lately, especially since Dr. Macnamara 
left the editorial chair. At the last Conference it was decided to start 
a special N.U. T. organ. As such action would have destroyed the 
circulation of the Schoolmaster, the directors and shareholders of the 
latter have been compelled to come to terms, and the Union has now 
become the proprietor of the paper, paying for the shares at several 
times their face value. Mr. Yoxall said that the bargain was “fair to 
the shareholders and advantageous to the Union." 


Local Authorities. 


On Wednesday morning a conference was held between the members 
of the Executive and representatives from Local Authorities. The 
proceedings opened with a paper from Mr. Wyatt, Director of Educa- 
tion in Manchester, on the supply and training of teachers. Mr. 
Wyatt was, on the whole, in an optimistic mood. He said that 
methods had changed lately and for the better. ** There is no doubt," 
he added, ** that in physical condition and in intelligence the children 
of our elementary schools to-day are far in advance of what those 
schools have ever been before.” At the same time he pointed out that 
it was not fair to expect a marked advance in the quality of education, 
seeing the very large classes in many schools and the scarcity of qualified 
teachers. He thought we were drifting into a dangerous position, and 
that education rates had reached a hgure that in some districts seriously 
deterred the progress of education. He showed that the proportion of 
trained teachers is growing less, and he thought that the greater 
number of supplementary teachers were not equal to their work. The 


+ burden of his address was that the Board must give further relief. 
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Mr. Gray's Views. 


Mr. Wyatt was followed by Mr. Ernest Gray, Education Secretary 
to the Union. He read a paper full of good things, which we would 
quote largely if we had space. While admitting that the supply of 
material for teachers had improved during the last twenty years, he 
thought too much was being made of academic training to the exclusion 
of training in the art of teaching. In particular, he objected to the 
plan by which student-teachers could go through their course without 
acquiring any practical experience in the art of teaching. He re- 
commended a very high standard of examination following a three- 
years’ college course ; but he saw that many candidates would not be 
able to take this full course, and advised a sort of junior course for 
those who expected to leave the profession before they became head 
teachers. Of course, many women leave school-teaching in order to 
look after homes ; but the difficulty of the proposal is that no one 


knows exactly beforehand whether marriage or a head teachership is 


the more desirable or the more attainable. 


Money Wasted. 


Mr. Willis Bund, Chairman of the Worcestershire Education Com- 
mittee, had some strong things to say about the way in which money is 
being wasted in training more candidates for the teaching profession 
than are needed. Education being compulsory, the parents have a 
right to claim that it shall be efficient. But efficiency is not to be gained 
by bribing boys and girls with scholarships to become teachers. It was 
also a waste to try to train teachers in unsuitably equipped schools. 
He was especially severe on the unqualified teachers, and pointed out 
that teaching was the only profession in which failure to qualify meant 
success in gaining a post, sometimes, owing to the poverty of the Local 
Authorities, to the exclusion of a candidate who had succeeded in pass- 
ing the examination. 

The Scholarship Ladder. 


While the Executive were consulting with the Local Authorities, 
members of the Conference were free to choose between leaving examina- 
tions and scholarshipcompetitions, the teaching of educational handwork, 
or the publishers’ exhibition. A small band of enthusiasts came together 
to hear Mr. Pickles on scholarship examinations. Mr. Pickles has an 
incisive mode of expression united to a real earnestness of delivery. 
With his main contention, that the examination of young children is 
injurious and fails in its purpose, we heartily agree. Many a school is 
disorganized by the necessity of preparing pupils for outside examina- 
tions and many a child is dulled and stunted for life by overpressure in 
preparing for examinations. Scholars are of two classes, as Mr. Pickles 
pointed out : those who are bright by reason of innate ability, and those 
who are burnished by a liberal application of polish. These latter may 
afterwards be described as ‘‘ young men with a future behind them 
killed off in the scholarship mill.” Mr. Gautrey put ina plea for the 
scholarship examination of the London County Council, which tries to 
get at the intelligent candidate without any rigid paper examination. 
Mr. Pickles had no definite scheme to propose; but he foresees that 
greater co-ordination between primary and secondary schools must be 
brought about and that promotion must depend upon a school certificate 
‘t issued by and upon the entire responsibility of the teacher of the 
school from which the pupil proceeds, a certificate dependent upon the 
pupil's school record, position in school, character, special disposition, 
special aptitudes and tendencies, and not upon the luck of a single 
examination." In the discussion that followed considerable distrust was 
evinced of the existing examinations and of the anti-democratic tend- 
encies of head masters of secondary schools to prefer candidates from 
well-to-do homes. 

From the Hand to the Brain. 


A well-attended sectional meeting was held to listen to a paper by 
Mr. Charles Bird on ‘‘ The Teaching of Educational Handwork.” The 
importance of this subject can hardly be over-estimated, and its selec- 
tion for discussion at Morecambe is a clear sign of the times. Slowly 
we are beginning to understand that book learning is one side only of 
education. More than this, we are finding out that pupils who, under the 
old system, were marked as dullards, or as of weak intellect, are, under 
a proper system of handwork, enabled to develop intelligence to an un- 
suspected degree. Mr. Bird gave some examples of the remedial effect 
of his work in the case of children classed as mentally deficient. But 
the work is of wider application than this. Mr. Bird quoted many 
authorities to support his statement that : ** Students of anatomy, bio- 
logy, mental science—not to mention thinkers in other directions— 
agree as to the absolute necessity of hand work in any reasonable system 
of education." Mr. Bird and other convinced reformers have much 
work before them. It is not enough to add manual instruction or 
cookery to the time-table. The constructional work must form an 
integral part of the curriculum. 


Circular 709. 


On Thursday morning the sun was again shining. Perhaps this fact 
accounted for the change in the temper of Conference. Or it may have 
been that members were growing weary of discussions. Certainly 
there was an air of flippancy not discernible at the earlier meetings. It 
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will be remembered that the public session on Tuesday broke off in the 
midst of a discussion on ** Combined Departments." The first business 
on Thursday was not the continuation of this subject, but a resolution 
on the size of classes. This brought up the new staffing circular of the 
Board of Education. One official speaker after another took the same 
line, and applauded the courage of Mr. Runciman in issuing this circular 
two days after the Prime Minister had refused further grants for educa- 
tion, pointing out that many of the Local Authorities were endeavour- 
ing to get it withdrawn, and intimating that it was touch-and-go 
whether or not the Board would have to give way to the insistence of 
heavily rated Authorities. On Tuesday the Board had come in for 
many strictures. On Thursday the tone was all in favour of Mr. Run- 
ciman. Many objections were raised to certain points in the circular, 
and many members seemed doubtful if Mr. Runciman deserved all the 
nice things that ‘‘ those in the know" said of him; but eventually the 
opposition was persuaded, and the original resolution (about a page of 
small print in length, claiming stnaller classes) was carried, and the 
amendment congratulating Mr. Runciman on Circular 709 was carried 
asa rider. ** Teachers must stand by the man who has had the courage 
to stand against the Local Authorities." 


More about Mixed Schools. 


The way was now cleared for the discussion on Miss Cleghorn’s 
motion in reference to combined departments and mixed schools. 
Resolution 18 was moved as anamendment. This dealt with combined 
departments and said nothing about mixed schools. Eventually 
this resolution, protesting against the policy of putting boys’ and girls’ 
departments under one head teacher, was carried as a substantive 
resolution. Conference seemed to have gone to pieces. The only 
serious contributions were from Mrs. Burgwin, who, on the ground of 
experience, opposed co-education for children over twelve years of age, 
and from Mr. Sharples, who made a powerful defence of mixed schools. 
He pointed out that there are fourteen thousand mixed schools in this 
country, and that he had sent his own girl and boy to a mixed school 
and to a mixed University, and was entirely satisfied with the result. Mrs. 
Burgwin made a sensible speech, and recalled Conference to itself by 
pointing out that there was no contest between men and women, but 
that both were necessary in the education of the child. Thus some 
four or five resolutions were fully discussed. The remainder were put 
to the meeting, and, failing ten dissentients, were declared carried. 


The Conclusion. 


The main subjects discussed were these: The action of Leeds in 
asking teachers to forgo the increment promised by the terms of their 
appointment ; the refusal of the Prime Minister to give further grants to 
education ; and the new staffing circular, which forces Local Authorities 
into increased expenditure on salaries. Except for a temporary lapse 
on Thursday morning, the Conference maintained a high standard of 
debate, the delegates were open to intelligent persuasion, and this force 
was applied with great tact and skill from the platform. The Union 
appears to be stronger than it has ever been before, and to be under 
sound and able guidance. The lines of policy indicated by the resolu- 
tions discussed were as follows : Classes must still further decrease in 
size ; scales of salaries, once promised, must be enforced ; Government 
grants must be increased; boys’ and girls’ departments should have 
separate head teachers. 


THE NEW SYLLABUS OF THE NATIONAL 
FROEBEL UNION. 


IN FORCE FROM 1910. 


HIS new Syllabus marks an interesting stage in the present history 

of education. The conditions have been revised in the light of 

the needs and knowledge of the present time, not without a prophetic 

eye, and at the same time expert advice has been applied to the various 

subjects of examination. hough in many ways the same general 

plan has been adhered to, the changes made in detail will be significant 
to all educationists. 

There are still two certificates, an Elementary and a Higher, but the 
Governors point out in an introductory note that the Elementary 
Certificate is meant to represent the minimum qualification that should 
be expected of any person who undertakes the **education of young 
children," and in providing this certificate they recognize that in many 
cases the born teacher is not the examinee, and that insight sometimes 
compensates for intellectual capacity ; for this they provide the Ele- 
mentary Certificate, the value of which they distinctly state. After I9II 
nothing lower than a Senior Local Certificate will admit to this 
examination, and in that year the Preliminary Examination conducted 
by the National Froebel Union will cease to exist. 

The Higher Certificate is meant to indicate the normal qualifications 
of two kinds of teachers: (1) the Kindergarten or Elementary Infant 
School Teacher, and (2) the Lower Form Mistress or Elementary 
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School Teacher. To provide for these two cases there are alternative 
syllabuses in the Practice of Education and in the Class Teaching, and 
the certificate will distinctly state which course has been taken. 

QThe entrance qualifications for the Higher Certificate are also raised. 
Though it is possible to enter on a Senior Local, certain subjects are 
obligatory, and in addition to this the papers in Literature, Geography, 
Nature Knowledge, Mathematics and Hygiene place the student on a 
much higher academic basis. There is the advantage, too, that these 
subjects can be regarded professionally, while losing none of their culture- 
training values. 

In the case of graduates who possess a teaching diploma, and in 
their case only, Parts I. and II. of the Higher Certificate can be taken 
in the same year. 

The subjects of the Elementary Certificate remain the same, with 
two exceptions—the omission of Mathematics and the substitution 
of Practice of Education for the paper on Educational Biographies. 

The only differences in the subjects of Part II., besides the branching 
offin Method and Class Teaching, are that the History of Education 
paper includes that formerly known as Froebel’s Principles, and that 
physical exercises in the presence of the examiner are no longer 
required. . 

To the educationist, the phrasing of the various syllabuses suggests 
perhaps more than anything else the progress of educational thought : 
£g., in the Knowledge of Child Nature of the Elementary Certificate 
“the stimulus afforded by the child's environment," **the child's 
response through its activities," ‘‘means of building up ideas and 
encouraging various modes of expression through the child's activities ” 
all suggest that only the student who has studied the newer psychology, 
will satisfy the examiners. 

In the Class Teaching of both Certificates, instead of the two or 
three prescribed lessons of former days, **candidates will be expected 
to occupy a class of children for forty-five minutes in a manner suited 
to their stage of development and with due regard to their need for 
variety.” Suggestions which are by no means arbitrary follow, as to 
the way children might be occupied, and the one condition imposed 
shows its significance in the minds of the Governors—‘‘ some form of 
game is obligatory.” 

In the new optional section for lower-form and elementary-school 
teachers two lessons, occupying together fifty minutes, have to be 
given, one of which must be Mathematics or Handwork and the other 
from the Humanistic or Natural Science groups. Again, instead 
of a **lesson on the Gifts and Occupations," the phrases are used 
* superintending the children's play” and ‘‘ superintending the children’s 
employment,” all significant of the new place of the teacher. 

In the Handwork papers the aim is rather to work round an idea, to 
use all available material in demonstrating or discovering ideas, than to 
exhaust the possibilities of any one material. 

To the verbal critic it may appear that the name of Froebel is not so 
constantly used as before, but to the student of Froebel it will be evident 
that his spirit permeates the whole to as great, if not to a greater, extent 
than it has ever done before. 

A further recognition of present and future needs is shown in the 
new section of the work of the National Froebel Union, the creation of 
the Child Attendant Association, afhliated to it. It is recognized by 
most people that tue work of the responsible teacher of the new nursery 
schools will greatly depend for its success on the kind of attendant nurse 
who will co-operate with her. This association will grant a certificate 
of practical fitness for the duties of such attendants, after inspecting and 
approving of the conditions of their training. The provisional scheme 
issued by the Association includes a period of six months’ training of a 
practical kind in a selected school, such as attention to washing and 
dressing of children, to minor accidents. knowledge of signs of illness, 
and thirty-six lectures and demonstrations on Child Hygiene and 
normal and abnormal children. The training will conclude with an 
oral and practical examination. The estimated cost of the training is 
from four to six guineas, with the additional examination fee of half-a- 
guinea. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 
UNITED STATES. 


The relations between liberal and vocational education form a 
subject upon which right decision is of vast import- 


asd ed al ance to the State. Germany seems to us to be 
Eduoation. most successful in providing vocational instruction 


in such a way that it does not injure or encroach 
on liberal education. English commercial correspondence, for example, 
you may ask of the Olerrea/schule ; you will generally be referred to 
the Handelsschule. In England the dominant view is that liberal 
education, having a place in the primary and being the proper business 
of the secondary school, should be the precedent condition and basis 
of vocational instruction. The increasing demand in the United 


States for vocational training, and the still lively sense of the value ot 
liberal education, are resulting there in schemes for combining the two. 
Prof. Snedden, in the March number of the Educational Review, 
examines the possible modes of combination. He finds them to be 
three, involving respectively (a) alternation of liberal and vocational 
studies in successive long periods of the life of the student ; (6) a blend- 
ing of the two forms in some kind of constant correlation ; and (c) the 
carrying of the two forms of training in parallel but not necessarily 
related channels. To the first mode (a) it 1s objected that alternation 
is an ill method of forming a citizen who, in actual life, must exhibit 
his various activities, social, cultural, and vocational, concurrently ; 
and that one layer, so to speak, of education is wont to kill the fruits 
of another. The second (4), if adopted in the elementary school, 
would not yield ability of execution in any one craft, nor serve as a 
substitute for the early stages of apprenticeship. It is suitable chiefly 
for those whose vocational training begins after the period of adoles- 
cence, and for whom the time of transition to specialized vocational 
pursuits may be postponed without Joss. Moreover, the present 
teachers, educated to culture and not to crafts, would not be qualified 
to administer a system of blending and correlation. The third mode 
(c), which rests on the theory that vocational and liberal education 
should be consciously separated in practice, but that neither should be 
long neglected, has the advantage that it keeps in sight the harmonious 
development of the child into a fully efficient man or woman. What 
he or she loses from the lack of concentration is compensated for by a 
capacity and desire for activity and self-expression in many directions. 


This is indeed, says Prof. Snedden, not a novel form of combination. 


Some It is the traditionary education of the farmer’s boy, 
Considerations who spends a part of the day in school and another 
= iater of in acquiring through work and experience the 
SEMIS knowledge that will fit him for the vocation of 
farming. If the “half-time system” under which time is distributed 


between school and factory has been a failure in England, it does not 
follow that we should reject a ** half-time system" under which half 
of every school day would, for those who must early embark in in- 
dustry, be given to studies and exercises which would equip them for 
practical work, whilst the remainder was kept for education of a more 
liberal character. Or some other sort of parallelism may be found, 
more effective than that got by dividing the hours of each day between 
the two forms of education. The summer vocation schools in large 
cities suggest possibilities. It may prove feasible, even in the case of 
boys and girls from twelve to sixteen years of age, to assign eight or 
nine months of the year to ordinary school work, and to provide in 
the remaining months for a substantial amount of vocational training— 
training that will lead a child to work purposefully, even if it be not 
yet specialized to produce a particular form of skill. This generalized 
training would satisfy children who take little interest in their school 
studies, whilst their vocational interests are strong ; and it would make 
against the premature choice of a calling. Lastly, it may be observed 
that parallelism is an elastic system, permitting a constant variation in 
the amount of time and energy devoted to each of the two kinds of 
education. 


Let us not stay to criticize Prof. Snedden's suggestive contentions— 
to which we trust that our analysis has done no injustice. We remark 
only that parallelism, existing in theory, could be made a reality 
in the English primary school through an extension of manual work ; 
indeed, it is in not a few cases already practised. But the Columbia 
professor gets some new points of view. As to the general tendency 

in the United States, we will cite another American 


as red writer (School Review, xvii. 3. 195): ** One may, 
United States. with reason, venture the prediction that the future 


type of school throughout this country will closely 
resemble the best industrial schools now conducted for Indians 
and negroes; or, in other words, that it will combine the best 
features of the present educational system with the ancient and honour- 
able system of apprenticeship." We in England are not prepared to 
accept this type, at least for the secondary school. It is a singular and 
little noticed fact that our fear of American rivalry decreases in pro- 
rtion as commercialism prevails in American life and vocationalism 
in the American school; whereas Germany, strong in its defence of 
liberal education, is watched by us with growing attention. That our 
own attitude, indicated above, towards the matter is proper the history 
of civilization shows. A nation of men will always triumph over a 
nation of ploughboys, artisans, and shopkeepers. We say these things 
not by way of passing judgment on what our kinsmen do, but in 
answer to those who daily admonish us to go and do likewise. 


GERMANY. 


Young Germany flocks to the Universities in ever increasing numbers. 
During the winter half-year the twenty-one Univer- 
sities contained 48,718 matriculated students— 
1,077 of them women—as against 46,471 in the 

Ten years ago the number was 31,677 ; twenty years 

Besides the 48,718 


University 
Attendance. 


preceding year. 
ago it was 28,551 ; and thirty years ago, 19,040. 
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matriculated students, 3,288 men and 1,782 women were admitted to 

lectures as ‘‘ hearers " € Gastzuhorer), so that the total attendance was 

53,728. The number of foreigners attending also shows an increase 

in the last year—from 3,869 to 4,077. The three largest German 

Universities are Berlin (8,641), Miinchen (6,304), and Leipzig (4,418) ; 

P "am smallest, Erlangen (1,090), Greifswald (786), and Rostock 
5). 


Co-education is a subject over which Germany shakes a puzzled 
Dosdusstiog da head. The German mind is scientific, and the 
Württemberg. facts from which it might deduce a safe and final 
conclusion are hard to be got. Your co-educationist 
does not always distinguish between co-instruction (gemeinsamer Unter- 
richt) and co-education (gemeinsame Erziehung), which can be tested 
thoroughly only in boarding schools. Again, if we are to get at the 
truth, the experience of the primary school, in which it has long been 
customary to teach little boys and little girls together for economic 
reasons, must be kept distinct from the experience of the secondary 
schoel, in which boys and girls are mingled during the period of 
adolescence. Co-education proper is an idea to which Germany has 
given no welcome. Co-education, in the sense of co-instruction in 
higher schools, has made some progress in Baden; in Prussia the new 
scheme for the educating of women must be interpreted as, in principle, 
a rejection of it, Württemberg has this year issued regulations to 
govern the admission of girls to the instruction in higher schools for 
boys. They may be admitted in special cases, but not where a corre- 
sponding girls! school exists; the decision rests with the Education 
Authority. An applicant must produce certificates of age, character, 
and industry, and her attainments will, as a rule, be tested by an 
entrance examination. If accepted, she has a right to share all the 
lessons except gymnastics, and all the punishments except corporal. 
Nothing beyond co-instruction is contemplated. But it must be re- 
membered that hitherto instruction has formed a larger part of educa- 
tion in Germany than in England; so that the boon means much. 
We trust that the girls, being duly warranted by means of the Zezss- 
und Sittenzeugnisse (certificates of industry and morality), will do the 
dear boys no harm. 


Once more we call attention to the rapid development of continuation 
schools in Germany. Let us look at Prussia, for 


ount Sr r 
doarn Hem example, and let us compare the statistics, just 
Schools. issued, relating to country continuation schools 


in the financial year 1907 with those for the 
financial year 1905. The Ministry for Agriculture, Domain Lands, and 
Forests has concerned itself to promote the establishment and main- 
tenance of these schools. So supported, they rose in number from 
2,623 to 3,485. But the creations were not by the Ministry ; they 
were due to the initiative of Districts ( Kzezse), Communes (Gemeinden), 
Agricultural Societies, or private individuals. And pray mark the 
fatherly care that is being shown towards the young people. Even if 
but few can be brought together, yet a school is provided for them. 
Of the 3,485 country continuation schools in Prussia 1,464 had ten 
pupils or fewer, 1,384 had from eleven to twenty pupils, and only 637 
more than twenty. We will trouble our readers with a few more 
hgures. The total number of teachers employed was 4,947, all but 
about two hundred being teachers in primary schools. How was the 
cost defrayed? In the case of thirteen schools by the Districts alone, 
thirty-nine were maintained by the Communes, two by the Agricultural 
Societies, 1,043 by the State, 2,279 by the State in conjunction with 
some other body, ninety-four by private persons, whilst seven were 
self-supporting. The number of schools kept up by the State alone is 
growing rapidly. The total attendance of pupils rose from 37,545 in 
1905 to 51,019 in 1907; and it is still increasing at a rate which 
suggests that we should set ourselves to compete with Germany in 
provision for the young as well as in warships. 


We have often said that the German school keeps a firmer hold on 

A Significant m pupils than the English, and we have looked 
Change. or sanctions. It would be no small gain for 
England if employers of labour and others came to 

ask, not ** Have you been to school?” but ** Have you absolved the 
school?" A change that has been made in Berlin indicates a further 
tightening of the grip of the school ia Germany.  l|litherto it has 
been the custom to release a pupil at the close of the half-year in 
which he has completed the fourteenth year of life, even if he has 
qualined only for the Middle Grade, which comprises the fourth and 
the fifth class. Now the Brandenburg Provinzialschulkollegium has 
issued a regulation that the obligation to attend school does not cease 
unless the scholar has qualified for the Higher Grade (the third, second, 
and first classes), no matter whether he is over fourteen or not. Ex- 
ceptions are allowed only when domestic circumstances render them 
necessary. To prevent harshness in the action of the rule, it will not 
be put in force before October 1. Drastic regulations like this are not 
mere paper laws: they are unflinchingly enforced. Hence it is that 
Germany has not what France and England have—a considerable 
section of the population upon which the primary school has left but 
the scantiest traces of its influence. To justify the cost of the school, 


children must be kept in it until its work is done. Those who pay 
the piper should call the tune, demanding that the school be not 
merely attended, but absolved. 


When Paulsen died last year, we reported the fact in short form. A 
_ tribute to his memory that is paid in a recent 
pila yah Aneen: number of the Pädagogisches Archiv supplies us 
with an occasion and material for an appreciation 
of the man and his work. Friedrich Paulsen came of peasant stock, 
and his birthplace was the village of Langenhorn in the region that we 
call Schleswig-Holstein. The village church has a memorial window 
set up by him, when grown famous, in honour of his parents; the 
village school and the parish clerk who taught it were remembered 
with gratitude throughout his life. The rudiments of Latin he owed 
to the pastor; his higher education he got at the Gymnasium of Altona 
and at the Universities of Erlangen and Berlin. It was at Berlin 
that he worked as Privatdozent (1875) and then as Professor of Philo- 
sophy ; it was from Berlin that he issued, after ten years of preparation, 
his great works, ** Die Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts," the 
* Ethik," and the ''Einleitung in die Philosophie." Simple and 
unpretentious in his life, he coveted no titles of distinction. Rendering 
himself accessible to those who sought him, he won hearts by his 
character as well as disciples through his books. There are natures 
which provoke opposition even to virtue and good counsel, and there 
are natures which compel a man, brought within their influence, to 
turn his best side out. The Berlin professor had the magnetism that 
draws goodness into light. 


A phrase often on Paulsen’s lips was Spinoza's ‘‘ Bene agere et 
His laetari." It expressed the principle that illumined 
Teaching. his whole life. The first question for him was, 
*In what does well-doing consist ?” and the first 
and highest science was ethics, which answers this question. Ethics 
was in his eyes not a mere analysis of morality: it must supply 
standards of right action. His philosophy was eclectic, but, taking 
shape as he wrestled with the thoughts of the time, it has a real value 
in interpreting them. Practical in his aims, he made it his task to 
guard his countrymen against the illusions of sophistry and against 
the dangers of the current materialism. But it is as pedagogue that 
he interests us most. He knew that instruction is not a purely mecha- 
nical communication of miscellaneous knowledge, but the promotion 
of a growth from within; that the true education of the mind is by 
stimulus and suggestion, not by coercion. To the science of pedagogy 
he gave a new interest by bringing the school and its work into close 
connexion with the intellectual life of the nation and of humanity. 
The school, he urged, must never lose touch with the world outside it; 
the teacher should have in his special study a refuge from drudgery 
and a source of quickening impulses for himself and his pupils. Above 
all, national education and the organic unity of all education were the 
great ideas that he loved and diffused, whilst he gave to each of them 
a content not known before. Having profited by his labours, England 
and America, no less grateful than Germany, will long preserve his 
memory. 


FRANCE. 


A few months ago we showed from the figures relating to the 
baccalauréat examination, first part, that ‘* science 
and modern languages" was the section most 
popular with candidates. The results, now tabu- 
lated, of the examination held last October exhibit the same section 
in the foremost place. It is significant of the change which has come 
over French secondary education that, out of 6,142 candidates, only 
1,428 took ** Latin and Greek." And the science section does not 
attract most because it is easy to pass in it. The standard is being 
rigidly maintained, and of the 1,793 candidates who chose it the pro- 
portion of the admis was only 39 per cent. 


When the English are dissatisfied about anything, they hold a 
congress or a conference, study the matter from 
many points of view, and, dispersing, go on as 
before. The method of the French is to appoint 
a commission of inquiry, and then to adopt in 
practice its conclusions. They were discontented with the terminology 
of grammar, and appointed **experts" to simplify it. Now we have 
** Rapport de la Commission chargée de la simplification des nomen- 
clatures grammaticales." The subject is interesting, but too large to 
be treated fully in the compass of a note. We touch, however, on a 
few points. Verbs are now classified as to form into active, passive, 
and pronominal verbs; as to sense, into intransitive, transitive, and 
reflective. In Prerre se compromet the verb is, as to form, pronominal, 
and, as to sense, reflective. A great gain is the distinction drawn 
between direct construction and indirect construction: ser gueiquiun 
is of direct construction, nuire à quelqu'un is of indirect construction. 
The words ‘‘direct construction” and ‘indirect construction," used 
henceforth in reference only to form, will mark the absence or presence 
of a sign of relation between two terms of a phrase. The reader should 


Science 
still leading. 


Simplification of 
Grammatical 
Terminology. 
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now be in a condition to deal with øi! in il nuit à ce garçon. Nutt 
is, as to form, an active verb ; as to sense, it is /ransitif indirect. Of 
tenses a fresh division is made: femps absolus (indicating the time of 
the action with regard to the moment at which one is speaking), remps 
relatifs (indicating the time of the action with regard to a given 
moment), and femps accomplis (indicating the completion of the action 
at a given moment). Only two types of conjugation are recognized : 
(1) verbs like aimer, with the present in -e; and (2) all other verbs, 
with the present in -s. But enough. Some eager young French 
scholar in England will presently give us a French grammar, having 
the new terminology and arranged according to the principles that 
underlie it. 


What sort of pupils do those of our readers who teach history to girls 
find them to be? Inthe Revue Universitaire of 
March 15 an agréyde des lettres denounces the 
French girl as bad in this respect. Examiners and 
teachers who have to do with both boys and girls 
have always, it seems, reproached the feminine mind with being too 
readily satisfied with a certain à peu près. The French girl has an 
abundance of ideas, often ingenious and subtle, but lacking precision 
and resting on a small basis of fact. It is very hard to make her 
develop a thought with examples to support it. This vagueness of 
hers results in hasty generalizations. When there is a question of 
forming a judgment, you should see with what impetuosity she does it : 
she plunges headlong through the hardest problems, cuts knots with a 
single blow, ef juge en bloc telle œuvre, tel talent, tel parti. Composi- 
tion she holds to be tiresome; she has a difficulty in arranging her 
ideas and constructing a plan, and seldom overcomes it. Her style is 
after the fashion of her thoughts; an easy flow of words and some 
happy phrases do not compensate for general slovenliness of language 
and a habit of being content with the first word that comes. Yet 
history is a discipline that can be most serviceable to woman, capable 
of giving her the intellectual qualities in which she is wanting, and 
furnishing her with an explanation of the complex phenomena of the 
modern State. L'histoire, says M. Seignobos, est le plus solide en- 
seignement civique, and it is that for girls no less than for boys. 


Girls 
as Students of 
History. 


If it be education to stimulate the interest of children in the great, 
mysterious, outside world, Jules Verne must be set 
in a conspicuous place among educators. France, 
mindful of his influence on several generations, is 
honouring his memory. The Académie of Amiens has fixed May 9 as 
the date for the unveiling of a monument to him, and M. Jules Claretie 
will preside on the occasion. We would not over-estimate, but it were 
easy to under-estimate, the impetus that his exciting stories gave to the 
study of geography and science in England as well as in France. 


Jules Verne. 


VICTORIA. 


It was stated recently that there were five hundred children of school 
New Legislation 78° in Geelong who had never seen the inside of a 

proposed. school. The truancy officer, having examined the 
statement, found that it was not justified; but he 
reported that a large number of school children made a habit of being 
absent one day in each week. In such cases the Education Depart- 
ment is powerless, because the Act provides that prosecutions shall lie 
only in cases where children do not attend eight out of ten school 
meetings in any week, the morning and afternoon sessions being 
counted as two meetings. The question of amending the compulsury 
clauses is now under the consideration of the Minister of Education. 
The officers of the Department favour such an amendment as will bring 
the administration into line with that of Western Australia and 
Tasmania, where it is obligatory upon parents to send their children 
on every school day, and where such a practice as taking one day out 
^f the five can be promptly suppressed. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The annual conference of the Public School Teachers’ Association 
ii was of unusual interest. In opening it the Minister 

nual for Public I 3 id blieati 
Conference. or Public Instruction said an obligation rested on 
the State that, when people were encouraged to 
settle on the land and bring up families, the means of instruction 
should be provided for their children. A greater advance in this 
direction had been made during the past few years. There were now 
comparatively few children without the means of education. Sixty 
years ago the Government was unable to grant £2,000 to education ; 
now the sum annually spent exceeded £1,000,000. IIe had at his 
disposal for school buildings and kindred purposes a far larger sum 
than had ever before been available, £170,000. Every penny would 
be required, though there would be no extravagance. They were now 
endeavouring to make the path from the public school to the University 
easier for pupils of talent, and also to lower the fees at the University. 
Teachers removed from one district to another had not the privilege of 


travelling first-class ; this must be altered. Wherever he saw that the 
welfare of the teacher could be promoted, with due regard to the 
public interest, he would endeavour to promote it. If there were any 
class of public servants that deserved consideration, surely it was those 
who had the care of the young. 

One of the speakers expressed a wish to see compulsory school 
attendance, and he hoped that the burden of seeing 
to it would not be placed on the police force. 
There was a tendency, he remarked, to put every- 
_ thing that could not be placed on the back of the 
teacher upon the shoulders of the policeman. We for our part have 
protested several times against the employment of the policeman as a 
Truancy officer—in the interest of the children, who should not be led 
to associate a school with a gaol. 


The Policeman 
not to be used as 
Truanoy Officer. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


With regard to the very important question of the new Royal Com- 
mission (which was appointed with far wider powers than those asked 
for by the Senate), Convocation, at an Extraordinary Meeting, passed 
the following resolution :—'* That the Standing Committee be con- 
stituted the Committee to represent the views and guard the interests 
of Convocation generally in all matters connected with the recently 
appointed Royal Commission and any scheme which may be submitted 
to it, and that, for this purpose, they be empowered to confer and 
take joint action with the Senate and to act otherwise as may seem 
expedient, to appoint Sub-Committees with the same powers, and to 
add other members of Convocation to its number, and that the Standing 
Committee be requested to report to Convocation from time to time.” 
On the motion of Sir A. Rollit, the following resolution was also 
carried :—‘‘ That it be an instruction to the Committee to expedite by 
all means within its power the proceedings of the Commission so as to 
limit any interruption of the work of the University, and also to do its 
utmost to maintain the present general and dual character of the Uni- 
versity, while providing for its development on the lines of the request 
of the Senate for the appointment of the Commission." 

A number of amendments suggested by Convocation have been 
adopted by the Commissioners appointed by the King's College 
(London) Transfer Act, 1908. 

Presentation Day is on May 12 at 3, and there will bea service after- 
wards for graduates (who are expected to attend in academic costume) 
in Westminster Abbey. 


OXFORD. 


It was rumoured at the end of last term that the Chancellor had 
Nus arranged to have a two-days' conference with the 
Chanoellor. Hebdomadal Council at the beginning of the 
Summer Term. It was further stated that the sub- 
ject of the discussion would be certain proposals of the Chancellor for 
University reform. Considerable interest was excited by this announce- 
ment, but, as no detai's transpired, it was assumed that nothing was 
known to Council. The theory doubtless is that proceedings in 
Council are secret ; but, with twenty-one members and the certainty 
both of earlier leakage and ultimate publication of all matured schemes, 
the theory is never pedantically maintained. 


But a week ago a much more sensational announcement appeared in 
the Press, namely, that in the first week of term a 
volume would be issued from the Clarendon Press, 
adcressed by the Chancellor to the University, on 
** The Principles and Methods of University Reform." It was further 
explained that the volume would contain eleven chapters on the follow- 
ing subjects: I, The Constitution of the University ; 2, The Admission 
of Poor Men; 3, Scholarships and Exhibitions ; 4, Fellowships ; 
5, Examinations ; 6, Relations of Colleges and University : 7, Organi- 
zation of Teaching; 8, Finance; 9, The Executive Machinery ; 
Io, The Encouragement of Research ; and 11, Independent Subjects, 
including degrees for women. 

The Chancellor's action is already the subject of some active dis- 
cussion, which will certainly not be diminished when the pamphlet 
appears. It may, perhaps, be reasonably urged that, at any rate, 
when divers projects of reform are now, and have been for some time 
past, actively canvassed in'a desultory way, the first necessity is that 
the issues should be carefully and clearly formulated; and Lord 
Curzon's survey of desirable reforms cannot fail to be useful towards 
this end. There is no danger of hasty legislation, for nothing can be 
proposed in Congregation except through the Council, and no Oxford 
man is likely to charge that august body with ‘‘raw Haste, half- 
sister to Delay." The other hatf-sister is more likely to be in 
evidence. 


Pamphlet 
on Reforms. 
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We are not surprised to hear that some casual non-political mem- - 


bers of the University are wondering what the non-resident Con- 
servative country voters who gave Lord Curzon his crushing majority 
in the election for the Chancellorship are now thinking of that 
memorable triumph. 


In the short vacation just expired we have no less than ten deaths of 
Oxford men (present or past) recorded, of whom 
three or four at least achieved high distinction. 
They are as follows :—A. C. Swinburne (Balliol), 
age seventy-two; Whitley Stokes (Jesus) C.S.I., C.I.E., Hon. 
D.C.L., age seventy-nine; Lord Egerton of Tatton (Christ Church), 
age seventy-seven; Right Hon. H. O. Arnold- Forster (University), 
War Secretary, 1903-6, age fifty-three; Right Rev. R. K. Kestell 
Cornish, Bishop of Madagascar, 1874-96 (Corpus) age eighty- 
four; Right Rev. A. Pearson, M.A., Hon. D.D. (Lincoln), Bishop 
Suffragan of Burnley, age sixty ; Rev. Canon Holden (Balliol), once 
Head Master of Uppingham, age ninety-four; Rev. Dr. E. Harris 
(Lincoln), Prebendary of Hereford, Head Master King's School, 
Paramatta, N.S.W., age seventy-seven; Rev. C. H. H. Wright, 
D.D. Dublin (Exeter), Bampton Lecturer, 1878, age seventy-three ; 
R. de D. Faber, Lieutenant 16th Lancers (Exeter), by a deplorable 
accident, age twenty-one. 

Of Mr. Swinburne it would be an impertinence to speak, save for 
the duty of emphasizing the absurdity of the system which could 
exclude the greatest living poet from the official recognition of the 
Laureateship. Mr. Whitley Stokes was at once a highly distinguished 
lawyer and a student of great and varied linguistic and philological 
knowledge. He was a legal member of the India Council; a genuine 
scholar of Sanskrit and Celtic ; he wrote seven legal and twenty-four 
philological works ; and he was an authority of European repute on 
folk-lore, Mr. Arnold-Forster as member of Parliament was a man 
of industry and force, and as a public servant showed ability, thorough- 
ness, and tenacity of purpose. 


Deaths. 


The only regular incident of the Easter Vacation which is of academic 
interest is the Honour Classical Moderations list. 
The total number of those who obtain Honours 
this year in the four classes is 202—7.e., 190 men 
and 12 women. The total entries have slightly declined since the 
Fourth Class was added in 1902; but, so far as this is not accidental, 
it is probably due to a tendency in some colleges to advise the weakest 
candidates to take Pass Moderations, instead of spending five terms in 
uncongenial and unsuccessful study. One of the purposes of the change 
of 1902 was to deplete the overgrown Second Class, of which the 
average for five years (1897-1901) was 95 and a fraction. That this 
purpose was realized is shown by the drop in the average (during the 
eight years since the change) from 95 to 70. Another point of local 
interest is the comparative success of the colleges. Of the 43 First 
Classes Balliol is, as usual, first with 7, University has 5, Corpus 4, 
New, Trinity, Oriel, and St. John's 3, Magdalen and (Queen's 2, and 
the remaining eleven colleges (excluding All Souls, which has four 
undergraduates) obtain 1 First Class each. Of the 72 Second Classes 
three colleges—Queen's, Christ Church, and Brasenose—obtain 8; 
Hertford, New College, and Wadham, 5; Balliol and St. John's, 4; 
Trinity, Corpus, Merton, Worcester, and Pope's Hall, 3; Pembroke, 
Keble, and Exeter, 2: and the remaining seven have 1 or none. The 
women students have 5 Seconds, 3 Thirds, and 4 Fourths. 


Olassical 
Moderations. 


I have drawn attention in previousletters to thenew policy whereby pro- 
fessors or directors of the newer studies (such asthe 


ree School of Geography, the instruction in Economics, 
Professors. or the other Diploma Studies) have very wisely in- 


voked the aid of distinguished teachers in other 
schools to give special lectures or courses suitable to these students. 
The lecture lists just issued for this term show further advances in this 
direction. For example, in the English School, besides the courses of 
the two Professors (Napier and Raleigh) and the Goldsmith’s Reader 
in English, and Prof. Napier’s assistant, Mr. Belfour, lectures are 
announced by Mr. Firth, Regius Professor of Modern History, on 
** Tudor Ballads” ; by Mr. Grant, Beit Lecturer in Colonial History, 
on ‘‘ Colonial Literature in the Nineteenth Century”; by Mr. Sidney 
Lee, Hon. D.Litt., who gives a course of six lectures on ** The Literary 
Relations of England and France in the Sixteenth Century”: and, 
lastly, no less than six resident Masters of Arts are offering lectures on 
various literary names or subjects from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
century. 

Again, in the department of Greek Prof. Murray has lost no time in 
carrying out the scheme sketched in his Inaugural, and announces a 
course of seven lectures on **Sources and Methods for the Study of 
Ancient Greece.” The cast is a remarkably strong one. Prof. Murray 
leads off with a lecture on ** The Literary Tradition," and the rest in 
the following order : ** How to read Greek Historians," by Mr. E. M. 
Walker, of Queen's; ‘‘Inscriptions,” by Mr. Tod, Oriel College ; 
** Greek Coins," by Prof. Gardner; '* Geography," by Mr. Hogarth ; 

* Papyri," by Mr. A. S. Hunt, D.Litt. ; and ‘* Anthropology,” by 


Mr. Marett, Exeter College. It is not too much to say that these six 
informal assistant professors are each in his own subject well known 
experts. All must feel that the organizers of these courses have added 
greatly to the efficiency and interest of the public instruction offered by 
the University ; and there is every reason to hope that their lead may 
be followed in other subjects. 


LaDy Marcaret HaALL.— The scholarships have been awarded as 
follows: a scholarship of £40 a year for three years to Gwendolen 
Watkinson, Glasgow High School and Liverpool High School (English 
Literature) ; a Jephson Scholarship of £45 a year to Clementina 
M. E. Benthall, Sandecotes School, Parkstone (Latin and French) ; 
and one of £35 a year to Violet A. Hyett, Mortimer House Schoul, 
Clifton (English Literature). Commended: Gladys Maltby, Bedford 
High School (German and French). The scholarships for 1910 will 
be the James Cropper Scholarship of £50 a year; a scholarship of £40, 
and one of £35, tenable for three years during residence. 


Sr. Hucm's Harr.—The Ottley Scholarship of £40 a year for 
three years has been awarded to Dorothy Selby, Worcester High 
School (Mathematics) ; and a scholarship of £25 a year for three years 
to Hilda Stansfield, Manchester High School and Liverpool College 
(Modern History). The scholarships for 1910 will be a West Scholar- 
ship of £35 a year for three years, the Old Students’ Scholarship of 
430, and one of £25. 


SOMERVILLE CoLLEGE.—An election will be held this summer to 
a Research Fellowship of the annual value of £120 for three years. 
Candidates must send their names, three references, and a statement 
of their proposed research before May 15, to Miss Darbishire, Somer- 
ville College. The Fellowship is open to all women who (1) have 
resided two years in Oxford and obtained Honours in some University 
examination by October 1 next, or (2) have taken Honours at Cam- 
bridge or Trinity College, Dublin. Further conditions can be learnt 
on application to Miss Darbishire, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Among the announcements made in the. Gazette, the following may 
be selected :— 

New Proctors elected : Dr. W. Ramsden (Pembroke), Rev. G. B. 
Cronshaw (Queen's) Poor Law Guardians appointed: Rev. L. R. 
Phelps (Oriel), Rev. C. Plummer (Corpus). | 

University Prizes and Scholarships.—Arnold Essay Prize: J. C. 
Walton, B.A. (Brasenose). Senior Greek Testament Prize: A. Gaunt, 
B. A. (Trinity); proxime accessit J. Jones, B.A. (Jesus). Junior Greek 
Testament Prize: C. K. Williams, B.A. (Merton); proxime accessit 
S. II. Hooke, B.A. (Jesus). Senior Septuagint Prize: M. H. Segal 
(Non-collegiate). Junior Septuagint Prize: L. Owen (Exhibitioner, 
St. John’s). Syriac Prize: W. A. Davies (Non-collegiate). Vinerian 
(Law) Scholarship: G. D. Johnston, B.A. (Christ Church). Denyer 
and Johnson Theological Scholarships: A. E. J. Rawlinson (Corpus). 
A. Ll. Davies (Queen's); hon. mention—G. B. Allen (Wadham). 
Lothian Prize: F. H. Lyon (Magdalen) ; hon. mention—G. S. Woods 
(Exeter). Radcliffe Prize: A. F. Hertz, D.M. (Magdalen). The 
examiners state that original work worthy of the Prize was submitted 
by two other candidates—viz , A. G. Gibson, D. M. (Christ Church), 
and A. C. Inman, B. M. (Wadham). 

Six lectures on ** Greck Medicine up to Hippocrates" will be de- 
livered by J. F. Payne, D. M. (Magdalen), in the Schools on the 
following days—May 5, 7, 12, 14. 19, 21, at 5.45. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The great event of the end of the Lent Term was the settlement 
The General of the General Examination, to the discussion of 
Examination. which I alluded in my last letter. When one says 
“ settled” of an examination scheme nowadays it 
means ‘‘at least for the present." We decided by 97 votes to 88 that 
we would not allow candidates to pick any pair of Specials that might 
take their fancy as a pleasant equivalent for the General and one Special. 
Then, by 122 to 62, we determined to allow candidates a series of care- 
fully assorted pairs of Specials from which they may choose. Finally, 
by 80 votes to 73—too small a margin, one feels, in any serious business 
— we agreed that a man might take the frst M.B. Examination in place 
of the General. This last concession is rather questionable, but it 1s 
done. 

The real truth is that we do very little for the Poll-man. The re- 
sponsibility, many hold, rests with the tutors. The tutors have a 
genial belief in the value of the Poll-man in a college: he is a ** good 
element" ; he often rows or plays football with distinction and is a 
pleasant person generally. Intellectually we let him alone. The tutor, 
I need not explain, stands ¿»z /oco parentis, so to speak, and is not 
necessarily connected with the education of his pupil. He is a sort of 
embodiment of Alma Mater, and, like all kindly mothers, he is rather 
anxious that his son shall not be overworked. The Poll-man is not 
overworked. 
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Dr. Sven Hedin came to Cambridge and gave us a lecture on 
March 4, after receiving an honorary degree. The 
Orator made a Latin speech in the traveller's honour 
a. of some greater length than is often allowed to ouf 
visitors. Not all of it was immediately intelligible to the gallery or 
undergraduates, but the full-orbed Mesopotamiam (travelled, it seems, 
by Sven Hedin) had its traditional profoundly moving effect, and was 
greeted with immense cheers. The lecture was very interesting. 
Geography, religion, ethnology, and adventure are all subjects to 
interest, and here they were happily interwoven in lucid and vigorous 
English and illustrated by a large series of pictures. 


The University Library Syndicate a year ago had to own to an 
The accumulated deficit of £343. 9s. 3d., the result of 
Library. four years of expenditure exceeding income. Now 
they bring us a similar statement, having spent 
some £155 over their income last year. The Library grows larger and 
larger and must inevitably be more expensive, and they invite us to 
make up our minds to spend more on it. It is one of the pleasantest 
of great libraries, in spite of a new and terribly scientific stack-room, 
contrived by the generosity of the Goldsmiths’ Company in what was 
the old Geological Museum. It is to be hoped that the alternative 
of fewer new books will find no adherents among our financial despots. 
The Library costs about £7,500 a year. 


Meantime the University Benefaction Fund, after some ten years, 
has mounted to £ 126,469 odd, about half of what was 
initially suggested as its goal ; £20,204 in addition 
has been promised to the Library, which, as we see, 
could very well do with more. Lavish generosity to colleges is rather 
an American than an English trait. 

Mr. Charles Finch Foster has followed up the previous gifts made by 
himself and his family toward the new Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, and the fund now amounts to £6,000. It is hoped that the 
structure will soon be begun. It is to complete the square, partially 
surrounded already by the Squire Law Library, the Sedgwick Museum, 
and the Botanical buildings. The sketch plans are already to be seen 
by members of the University. 

In 1885 there was a movement to set up a bronze statue to Orlando 
Gibbons. It is now proposed to devote the £229 gathered for this 
object —a sum inadequate for it—to the establishment of a fund from 
the income of which the musical collection in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
may be from time to time increased. 


Those concerned are busy remodelling the Historical and Theo- 
logical Triposes—both of which can be improved. 
Time wil show whether this result will be 
reached. 

The new term begins with pleasant weather, and the men, at the time 
of my writing, are coming up as duty and fancy suggest to them. The 
Tripos men in many cases have been up and at work for a week or 
more. But so far the term offers no news, and, as your correspondent 
does not belong to the new school of journalism, he supposes your 
readers would rather go without news than have him invent it. 


Appointments.—W. J. Harrison, B.A., Fellow of Clare—Isaac 
Newton Student; R. C. Punnett, M.A., Caius—Superintendent of 
the Museum of Zoology; T. Peel, M.A., and S. Gaselee, M. A. — 
Fellows of Magdalene; J. M. Keynes, M.A., and L. J. Wells, B.A. 
—Fellows of King's ; Dr. A. J. Mason, Master of P'embroke— Honorary 
Fellow of Jesus. 


Prizes, Scholarships, &c.--Smith’s Prizes —IT. W. Turnbull, B.A., 
Trinity, and G. N. Watson, B.A., Trinity. Powis Medal for Latin 
Hexameter Verse —]. R. M. Butler, Trinity. Porson Prize for Greek 
Iambic Verse—F. W. Haskins, Trinity; honourably mentioned— 
J. R. M. Butler, Trinity. The Chancellor's Medal for English Verse 
—D. H. Robertson, Trinity. Allen Scholarship—J. E. S. Green, 
Peterhouse. Bell Scholarships—W. H. Carter, St. John’s; J. M. 
Creed, Caius; G. H. Luce, Emmanuel—equal. 


Dr. Sven Hedin. 


Benefaotions. 


&o. 


WALES. 


The Report of the Treasury Commissioners on the system of higher 
education in Wales, which has recently been published, is a very 
interesting and exhaustive document. The inquiry was evidently of a 
searching character, and it is therefore all the more satisfactory that its 
judgment on the work of the University and the colleges should be so 
highly favourable. With the main principles on which the University 
is conducted the Commissioners are in complete agreement, and the 
views of those who, at its foundation, fought for a residential University 
receive their strong support. They observe ‘‘that the University is 
gukled by two principles which are, we think, very generally accepted 
at the present time : in the first place, that examination ought not to 
be divorced from teaching; and, in the second place, that the test 
imposed should be impartial, and that it should be adjusted with due 
regard to the standard maintained in the best Universities else- 
where." 

The remarks of the Commissioners on the federal system are of 
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special interest just now in view of the opinions that have recently been 
expressed that the Cardiff College should become a separate Uni- 
versity for South Wales. They think that ‘‘ it is desirable that teaching 
should be left to the colleges, and that the University should continue 
to bring the colleges into co-operation in all such matters as are of 
common interest." With the proposal to appoint a permanent execu- 
tive officer with the title of Principal, the Committee has no sympathy. 
The rule under which the head of each college presides in his turn over 
the examining system of the University appears to work well, and 
it sees no reason to recommend its abrogation. The position cf each 
college is reviewed, and special attention is directed to the salaries 
paid to the professors, the number of students, and the classes from 
which they are drawn. 

In the case of the three colleges the Commissioners remark that the 
salaries paid to professors, lecturers, and demonstrators are quite inad- 
equate. At Aberystwyth, for instance, the average salary is only £295, 
which is considerably less than the corresponding figure for the other 
two colleges. "This low scale of payment tends to weaken the college 
in two ways. In the first place, a professor may be compelled to 
supplement his income by taking outside work and thus be prevented 
from devoting all his energies to his Chair ; and, in the second place, 
men who make their reputation in the local colleges may be induced to 
leave them by the offer of better salaries elsewhere. The Committee 
endorses the view of the college authorities that the average professorial 
salary should not be less than £500, and it urges that this should be 
a first charge on the Treasury grant, and that provision should also be 
made for pension and superannuation. The success of the colleges in 
the past has, undoubtedly, been obtained at the expense of theteaching 
staff, and, while building schemes have attracted popular support, there 
has been no combined effort for the improvement of salaries. The in- 
creased grant to the colleges and the University of £15,000 will now 
enable the college authorities to do justice to the staff. As Principal 
Reichel stated at the last Bangor College Council, it would entirely 
alter the situation, as it would now be possible to establish a pension 
fund and to fix the salaries at a figure which would enable the college 
to keep and to get good men. 

The whole Report is full of valuable suggestions on the development 
of University work, to which it is not possible to refer in any detail. 
The section on the training of primary teachers, for instance, is well 
worth careful study at the present juncture, when some South Wales 
Authorities are about to embark on a policy of erecting training 
colleges in isolated towns—far removed from University influences. 
The deliberate opinion of the Commissioners is that the subsisting con- 
nexion between the University College and the training college is 
a matter of the utmost importance, whether we regard it from the 
educational or the financial point of view. It then proceeds to point 
out certain obvious advantages which are denied to those students 
which are trained in separate colleges. 

The Report also deals exhaustively with scholarships, University 
Extension work, fees of students, &c. Its final conclusion is that 
Wales is entitled to special treatment, because (a) Wales is a poor 
country and ill provided with educational endowments; (b) the Welsh 
Local Authorities are burdened with educational charges, which are 
heavy in proportion to their income; (c) and on the ground that the 
demand for higher education is more active and widespread than in 
most parts of England. 

A study of the statistics in the Report will prove that the colleges at 
present draw their students mainly from the counties immediately 
surrounding them. Thus at Dangor the students belong almost entirely 
to the northern counties of Wales, the number which come from 
other parts of the country tending to fall off. The comparative poverty 
of the students is also made clear. At Aberystwyth the majority of 
the whole number are children of labouring men and small tradesmen ; 
in Bangor College only about fifty can be described as children of 
well-to-do parents, and 182 out of a total of 325 are in receipt 
of assistance without which they could not complete their education. 
These figures prove conclusively the very democratic character of the 
Welsh University. 


The Annual Meeting of this Association was held at Llandrindod 
Wells on March 26 and 27. The discussions mainly 
dealt with the regulations and schedules of the 
Central Welsh Board. Several members were of 
opinion that there has been a recent tendency to 
raise the standard of the Junior and Senior Certificates of the Central 
Welsh Board, and a resolution to this effect was ultimately adopted. 
Attention was specially directed to the disadvantages of Welsh pupils 
who were obliged to qualify for admission to the training colleges by 
means of the Senior Central Welsh Board Certificate, as compared with 
pupils in English schools, who were able to qualify by passing the 
easier examinations, such as the Senior Oxford Local. There was a 
long discussion on the Welsh schedules of the Board, many members 
being of opinion that they were unsatisfactory in scope and character. 
On the motion of Mr. W. Lewis, a strong resolution in reference to 
the policy of certain Local Authorities in establishing municipal.secon- 
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dary schools was adopted. The Association felt that, unless the 
present tendency to build these schools, which are altogether outside 
the intermediate school system, is checked, the effect on the latter will 
be very harmful. At present many Local Authorities appear to be 
bent on taking full advantage of the secondary-school regulations and 
to establish these new secondary schools without having due regard to 
existing provision for secondary education in the ditferent localities. 
Such a policy cannot but result in waste and inefhciency, and it is 
therefore surprising that the Welsh Department have not exercised 
greater control in the matter. They appear rather to have favoured 
this reactionary policy. 

Mr. Edgar W. Jones, M.A., of Barry County School, was elected 
President, in succession to Mr. F. P. Dodd, M.A. 


The Report of the Welsh Department on the County Schools is 
mainly a summary of the previous reports published 
ice the by the Central Welsh Board ; but it is, nevertheless, 
of Education. interesting as giving some idea of the attitude of 
the Welsn Department towards the Intermediate 
system. On the whole, it is sympathetic and encouraging. The 
extracts from the examiners’ remarks are, as usual, however, those 
which indicate the weakness of the schools rather than their good 
points. Thus, in geography a short paragrapn is quoted in which 
certain absurd mistakes of the usual type are given, and this serves as 
a basis for the opinion that ‘‘ there is much room for improvement in 
Welsh geography." In Welsh the Board of Education recognize the 
efforts of the Central Weish Board to give due prominence to this 
important subject, though much yet remains to be done. ‘‘ The long 
neglect of Welsh is the weakest spot in the Welsh system of secondary 
education," In not many more than one-half of the intermediate 
schools had Welsh been taught in 1906, and, even where it is now 
taught, its place in the curriculum must be regarded as unsatisfactory 
Mie it is made alternative to such subjects as English literature and 
tin. 

The Welsh Department naturally lays great stress on the training of 
primary teachers. In its opinion there is a danger lest the highly 
centralized examination system of the Central Welsh Board should 
make it difficult for certain schools to adapt themselves to this purpose. 
Such a system, excellent though it be in many respects, has a tendency 
to cause neglect of the more practical subjects for which credit cannot 
be gained in the examinations, and yet such subjects are essential to the 
proper training of the intending teacher. It is possible for a school to 
have very poor examination results and yet to be one of the best 
schools in the country. 

Commenting on the length of stay of pupils, the Board observes that 
it is getting longer, and that the intermediate schools are near the end 
of their first experimental stage. 


The controversy over the training colleges still rages. The Welsh 
T members and the representatives of Education 
raining A URN ; 
Colleges. uthorities from Wales will meet on May 3 to 
discuss the whole matter, and it is further hoped 
that a general conference on the whole subject will be held soon at 
Shrewsbury. As indicating the position of the teaching profession with 
regard to the proposals of Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire, 
reference may here be made to the strongly worded condemnation of 
them passed at the recent meeting of Head Masters of Intermediate 
Schools. And the Western Mail has done good service to the Univer- 
sity colleges by collecting the opinions of many prominent educa- 
tionists—Welsh and English—on this question. The great majority 
support the view that it is uneducational to provide separate seminaries 
for elementary teachers. 


The building fund of the University College, Bangor, has now 
reached £76,194, of which £59,229 has actually 
been paid. A special effort will be made to raise 
the remaining sum before the college is opened. 
Principal Reichel appears to be very sanguine that, by a systematic 
house-to-house canvass, no great difficulty will be experienced in col- 
lecting the necessary moneys. During the past year a sum of £5,230 
was raised. 

There is probably a great deal to be said for the opinion which 
appears to have been expressed by Principal Griffiths that it is the 
duty of Local Authorities to provide scholarships and bursaries for the 
students at the colleges rather than that of the colleges. Such very 
heterodox views are not, however, likely to receive immediate accept- 
ance in Wales. 


Bangor 
College. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Treasury Committee, appointed by the Chancellor of tbe 
Exchequer to inquire into the needs of the Scottish 
Universities and colleges for further assistance from 
Imperial funds has been appointed, and has already 
visited some of the Universities. It is a well 
chosen Committee, and the Universities are confident that it will do 
Justice to their claims. The chairman is Lord Elgin, and the other 
members are Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir Harry Reichel, Miss Haldane, 


e Treasury 
Committee for 
Universities. 


Prof. A. R. Forsyth, Prof. G. Sims Woodhead, and Mr. Charles 
Douglas, with Mr. H. Warre Cornish as Secretary. 


The General Council of Glasgow University has had two meetings 


in April. At the first meeting the chief subject of 

Privatdozenten ; CES . 
at Glasgow. discussion was a proposal to institute in the Faculty 
of Arts a body of teachers similar to the German 
Privatdozenten. As against an amendment in favour of delay, the 


following resolution was carried :—** That distinguished graduates who 
may make application to the University Court to teach classes in the 
University qualifying for graduation should, when the University Court 
is satistied of their ability and fitness, be appointed lecturers in the 
University, and should be granted classroom accommodation in so far 
as that is possible." It is doubtful whether there is any considerable 
movement in favour of this proposal, and it would be difficult to graft 
the Privatdozent system on the present constitution of the University 
without doing injury quite out of proportion to any benefits it might 
achieve. It is understood that the proposed lecturers are to be paid 
the equivalent of the fees of the students attending their classes. This 
payment will, of course. be a charge on the fee-fund. and, if the lecturers 
attract a sufficient number of students to enable them to earn a living 
wage, the surplus of the fee-fund will be greatly reduced. This surplus 
at present becomes part of the General Fund of the University, which 
increases very slowly and on which there are constantly growing 
demands. 

Competitive graduation courses are a luxury which the University 
cannot afford. What it really needs is an increase in the number of 
regular teachers, and, if funds can be obtained, the ‘‘ distinguished 
graduates" who are eager to teach will find employment more satis- 
factory to the University and to themselves by becoming regular 
members of the staff. Nothing could be worse for the University 
than the presence of a struggling body of ill paid teachers, who would 
inevitably attribute their misfortunes to the ** unfair" competition of 
the regular staff. At the same meeting reference was made to the 
comparatively small number of Glasgow students who obtain Carnegie 
Research Fellowships and Scholarships, and it was pointed out that 
this is, to a great extent, due to the number of endowments for research 
which the University itself possesses, and also to the fact that the 
opportunities for a practical career which are open to students in 
Glasgow are much greater than they are elsewhere. 

At its second meeting the General Council considered the new 
regulations for the M.A. degree, which have been framed by the 
Senate. Most of the curricula recommended by the Senate were 
approved ; but the proposal that either Logic or Moral Philosophy 
should form part of every curriculum was, by a majority, rejecied 
in favour of an option being given between Logic, Moral Philosophy, 
History, and Political Economy. A new curriculum was also devised, 
which would make it possible for a student to take the degree without 
studying any of the subjects which have hitherto been the basis of the 
curriculum —viz., Classics, Mathematics and Physics, Philosophy, and 
English. The resolutions of the General Council have, however, 
no effect in themselves. They are merely recommendations to the 
University Court, which may either reject them or refer them to the 
Senate for consideration, and it is most unlikely that the Court and 
Senate will accept such revolutionary proposals, passed by majorities 
at a small meeting of the General Council. 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh has presented to Glasgow University 
the Ure collection of fossils from the Glasgow basin, and Lord Webb 
Seymour's collection of rocks from Glen Tilt. 


St. Andrews University Court has agreed to institute for next winter 
C session six grants of £20 each -to be awarded to 

. Andrews x : 

University. students who desire to become teachers in secondary 

schools and are undergoing a year of professional 
training after having taken in the University a course of study in Arts 
or Science. In connexion with the forthcoming celebration of the 
quincentenary of the University, Dr. Peddie Stecle, of Florence, has 
offered a prize of one hundred guineas for the best essay on ‘‘ Scotland's 
Debt of Gratitude to her Parish Schools, her Grammar Schools, and 
her Universities." The Court has accepted, with much regret, the 
resignation of Mr. Thomas Purdie, LL.D., Professor of Chemistry in 
the University. Prof. Purdie’s resignation is due to continued ill- 
health. He succeeded Prof. Heddle in 1884, and he has been dis- 
tinguished both as a teacher and as a benefactor of the University. 
He has also taken an interest in educational matters, and he has been 
for some years chairman of the St. Leonards School for Girls at St. 
Andrews. 

The Senatus of St. Andiews University has asked the Court to post- 
pone the final adjustment of the Arts ordinance until there has been an 
opportunity for framing ordinances dealing with the relation between 
graduation in Arts and graduation in science. The object of this is.to 
enable science to be adequately represented in the Arts curriculum with- 
out making it too easy to combine an Arts with a Science degree. The 
St. Andrews General Council remitted to a Committee a representation 
from the Students’ Representative Council regarding the increasing 
number of women students in the Universities, and especially in St. 
Andrews. The proportion of women students'at St. Andrews is 47 per 
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cent., and in the Arts Faculty it is as high as 61 per cent. The average 
proportion in the Arts Faculties of the four Universities is 46 per cent. 
The Representative Council asks that a due proportion of men to 
women should be maintained, and suggests, with this end in view, the 
development of the medical and science departments. The large 
increase in the number of women students is undoubtedly due partly to 
the fee-paying side of the Carnegie Trust’s work and partly to the in- 
creasing proportion of women who are in training to be teachers, and 
who, under the Provincial Committees, get larger maintenance allow- 
ances than the old training colleges oftered. 


At a meeting of the Aberdeen General Council it was reported that 

berdeei the Court had approved the regulations for the curri- 
University. culum in Arts in the form in which they had been 
prepared by the Senatus. The Court, however, had 
sent a copy of the recommendations of the Council to the Senatus, so 
that in carrying out the regulations it might be cognizant of the views 
of the Council. At the same meeting the regulations framed by the 
Senatus for the Arts bursary competition were remitted for considera- 
tion to a Committee. In this matter the Aberdeen Senatus has 
practically followed the line taken by Glasgow, both as to the subjects 
of examination and as to the equalization of the marks allotted to 
the different subjects. 


As a result of the movement for the improvement and expansion 
Bdinburgh of Edinburgh University which was inaugurated 
University. in 1903, subscriptions amounting to nearly 448,000 

have been received. Of this sum, £15,000 have 
been expended in the purchase of a site for Physics and Engineering 
laboratories, and the Carnegie Trust has defrayed the cost of adapting 
the buildings on the site for the purpose of the laboratories. As the 
result of Sir Donald Currie’s gift, a sum of £20,000 has been set 

aside for the endowment of lectureships. A renewed appeal is now 
being made for funds with which to complete the endowment of chairs 
of French and German. 


Among the honorary degrees recently conferred are the following :— 
ons St. Andrews LL. D.—on Prof. F. S. Boas, Inspector 
Degréos. of Schools under the London County Council; 

Mrs. Helen Bosanquet ; Mr. A. H. Millar, 

Librarian of Dundee Public Library; Mr. Ninian Hill Thomson; 

and Prof. James Walker, of Edinburgh University. Glasgow LL.D.— 

on Mr. R. S. Allan, Chairman of Glasgow School Board and Provincial 

Committee ; Mr. James Gairdner, C. B. ; Prof. Harrower, of Aberdeen; 

Prof. Sherrington, of Liverpool; and Mr. William Strang, A.R.A. 

Aberdeen LL.D.—on Mr. A. R. Andrew, Chief Inspector of Schools ; 

Mr. Frederic Harrison; Mr. Pittendreigh MacGillivray, R.S.A.; 

and M. Paul Sabatier. Edinburgh LL.D.—on Mr. J. M. Barrie; 

Mr. J. G. Bartholomew; Prof. Crum Brown; Lord Dundas; Prof. 

Gilray, University of Otago; Prof. Kronecher, of Berne; Prof. 

Luggatti, of Rome; Prof. J. E. Sandys, of Cambridge; and Sir 

Alfred Keogh. 


The Chair of Greek at Harvard University has been offered to 
Prof. Burnet, of St. Andrews, who succeeded Prof. 
Lewis Campbell in 1892. Dr. Lindsay Milne, 
assistant in Pathology at Edinburgh University, has 
been appointed first assistant in the Russell Sage Institute of Pathology, 
New York. It is proposed to place a stained-glass window inthe Bute 
Hall of Glasgow University as a memorial of the late Miss J. A. 
Galloway, LL.D., of Queen Margaret College. 


The Education Department has intimated to the Provincial Com- 
mittees that it thinks it desirable to limit the 
number of students to be admitted to training in 
each year to 1,200 for the whole of Scotland, the 
number to be allocated as follows :—Glasgow, 480; Edinburgh, 320 ; 
Aberdeen, 240; and St. Andrews, 160. The Department asks the 
opinion of the Committees regarding its proposal, and the matter is at 
present under consideration. It is certainly desirable, in the interest 
of the profession, that the number of trained teachers should not be 
increased beyond the actual needs of the schools, and it should be 
possible to calculate, with a fair amount of accuracy, the number 
actually required to supply vacancies. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Government is likely to lose money in grants owing to 
the increasing number of women students, for this means an increas- 
ing amount of annual ‘ wastage,” as so many of the women teachers 
leave the profession comparatively early owing to marriage and other 
domestic circumstances. The Edinburgh Provincial Committee cal- 
culates that if the Department’s proposals are carried out it will lose 
between £3,000 and £4,000 a year in grants, and, as it can barely 
make ends meet at present, its prospects for the future are not en- 


couraging. 


Varia. 


Training. 


IRELAND. 
_ The spring vacation, which, in Ireland, synchronizes with Easter- 
tide, is now over, and for the past week Irish schools have been in full 
swing, entering on the busiest term of the year. 


The term opens next week in Trinity College, as usual, with exam- 
dm inations. The term which has just expired wit- 
Collega. nessed an interesting innovation—the appointment, 

at the end of last month, of a woman, Miss Con- 

stantia Maxwell, as assistant to the Professor of Modern History. 

Miss Maxwell had a distinguished undergraduate career, and obtained 

first Senior Moderatorship with large gold medal in History and 

Political Economy last year. She is the first woman to become a 

member of the teaching staff of Trinity College. 

It is to be hoped that the long standing controversy between the 
Church of Ireland and the Board of the College regarding the control 
of the Divinity School has at last been settled, for a season, if not 
finally. The Synod of the Church, which this week opened its annual 
session in Dublin, has just had under discussion a scheme submitted 
by the Board, which it was decided to accept, though with a rider 
leaving it open to the Synod to press for a fuller recognition of the 
rights of the Church in the future. The new scheme provides that the 
governing body of the Divinity School shall consist of twelve members 
—six representatives of the Board (including the Provost as chairman 
with a casting vote), three representatives of the teaching staff of the 
school, and three representatives of the Bench of Bishops ; all the 
members to be adherents of the Church of Ireland, provision being 
made for the contingency of the Provost's not being such. It will be 
seen that at least halt the members of the ** Divinity Council," as it is 
to be called, must be in orders. This Council will have the determina- 
tion of all courses and examinations for the Divinity Testimonial and 
of Catechetical lectures and examinations in connexion with the 
Church of Ireland, but shall have no control over the Faculty ot 
Theology—that being a University matter, outside the jurisdiction of 
any Church. 

The Council shall nominate to the Professorships and Lectureships 
of the school, subject to the consent of the Board, and has powers to 
deal with the case of any professor teaching doctrines contrary to those 
of the Church of Ireland, with a right of appeal by any such professor 
to the Court of the General Synod. The Board reserve their power to 
revise ftom time to time the salaries of the teaching staff of the school 
and will apply in the King’s Letter (which must be obtained to carry 
the scheme into eflect) for similar power to revise the salary of the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, which is at present fixed by statute (and 
is the largest falling to any teacher of the University, being over 
£4 1,200)—subject always to the approval of the visitors. The most 
important speeches called forth by the discussion of the scheme were 
those of Dr. Bernard, Dean of St. Patrick's—who spoke from a double 
point of view, as representing both the claims of the Church and those 
of the University Authorities—and of the Provost, who stated that the 
settlement of the present question would render it possible at last, 
perhaps within the year, to determine and carry out a very much larger 
scheme of internal reform, including the recasting of the governing body 
of the University. 

The concluding lecture of the series on journalism was given in the 
Regent's Hall on April 23, by Mr. Charles Duguid, city editor of the 
Daily Mail, on ‘* The Financial Editor." Mr. Duguid thinks that 
University training may be a great advantage to a financial editor, and 
that, if the Universities took up the work initiated by Dublin, the moral 
and literary tone of the financial press, and in consequence the moral 
tone of the financial world, would be raised. 


There continues to be much dissatisfaction among the Presbyterians 
The New of the North with the treatment meted to their 
Universities. Church in the settlement of the University question. 
In the public meeting at the closing of the General 
Assembly’s College in Belfast, on April 8, Dr. Mcllween, the 
Moderator, spoke of the way in which the Presbyterian interests, as 
such, had been ignored, and of what he considered the unfair treatment 
of Magee College, Londonderry. Ie suggested the amalgamation of 
Magee College and the Assembly's College into one College which 
should be able to rank in respect of efficiency and equipment with 
either Galway or Cork, and which should take its place as an integral 
part of the Northern University. 


The appointments to the Inspectorships under the Intermediate 
intirmediate Board were announced at the beginning of last 
Education. month and are as follows :—Ernest Ensor, M.A., 
Richard C. B. Kerin, B.A., John E. Maguire, 
M A., Joseph J. O'Neill, M.A., Thomas Rea, M.A., jun., F. R. U.L., 
Charles Edmund Wright, M.A. One of these gentlemen, Mr. O'Neill, 
is an efficient Gaelic scholar and will no doubt be entrusted with the 
inspection of Gaelic teaching. The Inspectors will enter on their 
duties in the coming session, but, as the Rules of the Board for the 
year 1910 have not yet appeared, no one knows as yet what these 
duties will be, nor what changes in the working of the Intermediate 
system their appointment will involve. This leaves the heads of 
schools, as well as others affected by the resolutions of the Board, such 
as examiners, in a state of very disagreeable uncertainty as to the 
future. 
The Report of the Intermediate Examiners for 1908 has at last 
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appeared—several months later than its publication last year, and too 
late to be of much service to the persons directly concerned by its 
criticisms. The report on each subject is drawn up by the Advising 
Examiner in that subject, who relies largely for material on reports 
submitted to him by the examiners working under his direction. 
Of course, it would add to the value of these reports if one knew 
that the writers had practical acquaintance with the work of secondary 
schools and the average abilities and needs of their scholars. Last 
year different papers were set for Honours and Pass in all subjects 
except English Composition, and most of the examiners (especially 
in languages) remark the discrepancy between the standard of the 
Honour papers, often very high, and the average level of the Pass, rising 
little above the minimum of marks required to escape failure. 

The reports of the Examiners in Classics, German, and Mathe- 
matics may be considered encouraging. That of the French examiner 
is the longest in the collection and is sufüciently severe, though the 
writer's own English style raises doubts occasionally as to whether he 
is qualified to indulge in some of his strictures on the English transla- 
tions of the candidates ; and his complaint that the two pieces of French 
poetry set for translation in the Senior Grade *''lost a good deal of 
their poetry in the process" implies surely an unreasonably high 
standard. The report of the Irish examiner, Dr. Bergin, is some- 
what disappointing, and goes to show that the rapid increase in Irish 
instruction in secondary schools within the past two or three years has 
not in all cases been accompanied by increased efficiency in teaching. 
The examiner remarks that many of the candidates in the Pass Senior 
Grade had evidently had no grounding in the lower grades. le also 
criticizes the tendency to aim at colloquial fluency at the expense of 
grammatical accuracy. 

The report of the Examiner in History and Geography, Miss Hayden, 
lays special stress on the need of greater attention for Irish history and 
also for map-drawing in schools, these being the points in which the 
majority of candidates were weakest. Other reports deal with Experi- 
mental Science and Chemistry, Botany, Domestic Economy, Physiology, 
Theory of Music, Drawing, and Commercial subjects. 


The Annual Congress of the Irish National Teachers’ Organization 


Prim 


S neue td of days to discussing the grievances under which 


Irish primary education labours, and, chief of all, 
the civil disabilities of the teachers themselves, which tend to lower 
their self-respect and diminish their influence, and the grievances 
resulting from their present dependence on managers and inspectors. 
The question of compulsory attendance also came up (a very im- 
portant one in Ireland), and a resolution was passed calling on the 
Government to facilitate the passing of a Bill shortly to be brought 
forward by Mr. John Murphy to amend the compulsory clauses of 
the Education Act. 

The teaching of Irish in primary schools was discussed, and the 
Congress was addressed on this subject by Miss Mary Hayden, M.A., 
as a deputation from the Gaelic League. A resolution was also passed 
regarding the Nationa! University, asking, among other things, for 
compulsory Irish at matriculation and protesting against the exclusion 
of extern students—a measure which would deprive National teachers 
of their sole chance (in most cases) of obtaining a University degree 
or drive them to London. 

One outcome of the Congress was the foundation of an All-Ireland 
Bilingual Society, which will hold its first meeting in Dublin during 
the Oireachtas week. 

Among the business just transacted by the Synod in its present session 
has been the adoption of a scheme for the amalgamation of small Pro- 
testant National schools of different denominations, the details to be 
arranged by a small Standing Committee representing both the Church 
of Ireland and the Presbyterian Church. 


The annual meeting of the Irish Association of Women Graduates 
was held {by kind permission) in the Royal Uni- 
versity on March 26, the President, Dr. Isabella 
Mulvany, being in the chair. After tea and 
business, the members listened to an address by Mrs. Mansfield, B.A., 
on *' The Place of Research in the New Universities.” 

Irish scholarship has sustained a heavy loss through the somewhat 
sudden death of Dr. Whitley Stokes in London on April 15, at the 
advanced age of seventy-nine. Dr. Stokes was a son of Dr. William 
Stokes, one of the leading Dublin physicians of his day, and a brother 
of the late Miss Margaret Stokes, well known for her writings on Irish 
Archeology. If both quantity and quality be taken into account, the 
achievement of no other Celtic philologist of his generation can be 
placed beside his. A complete bibliography of his work, editions, and 
translations of Irish texts and contributions to the A'evue Celtique and 
the Zeitschrift fur Celtische Philologie would be an undertaking of 
some magnitude. He was working to the end, and at the time of his 
death was engaged on a supplement, containing addenda and corrigenda 
to the monumental edition of Old Irish texts, the ** Thesaurus Palzo- 
hibernicus,” which he brought out in conjunction with the late Prof. 
Strahan, of Manchester, a few years ago. 


General. 


met at Galway on April 13, and devoted a couple. 


| 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Prose Translation Prize for April is awarded to “ Els- 
peth "; the Verse Translation Prize to “ Otac." 


Pour parler encor du scavoir de ceste reyne, il estoit tel, que les 
ambassadeurs qui parloient à elle en estoient grandement ravis, et en 
faisoient de grands rapports à ceux de leur nation à leur retour ; dont 
sur ce elle en soulageoit le roy son frere; car ils l'alloient trouver 
tousjours apres avoir faict leur principale ambassade, et, bien souvent, 
lorsqu'il avoit de grandes affaires, les remettoit à elle. En attendant 
sa definition et totalle resolution, elle les scavoit fort bien entretenir 
et contenter de beaux discours, comme elle y estoit fort opulente, et 
fort habile à tirer les vers du nez d'eux ; dont le roy disoit souvent 
qu'elle lui assistoit tres-bien et le deschargeoit de beaucoup.  Aussy 
faisoient-elles à l'envy les deux sceurs, comme j’ay ouy dire, à qui 
serviroit mieux leurs freres. . . . Enfin elle fit tant que ses raisons 
furent trouvées bonnes et pertinentes et demeura en grande estime de 
l'empereur, de son conseil et de sa cour. Si est-ce qu'il lui voulut 
donner une venue, d'autant que, ne songeant à l'expiration de son sauf. 
conduict et passeport, elle ne prenuit garde que le terme s'en approchoit. 
Elle en sentit quelque vent que l'empereur, aussy tost le terme escheu, 
la vouloit arrester ; mais elle, toute courageuse, monte à cheval, faict 
des traictes en huict jours qu'il en falloit bien pour quinze, et s'esvertua 
si bien qu'elle arriva sur la frontiere de France le soir bien tard du 
jour que le terme de son passeport expiroit et par ainsy fut bien 
trompce Sa Ccoesarée Majeste, qui l'eust retenue sans doubte si elle 
eust voulu enjamber sur un autre jour hors de son sauf-conduict. Elle 
luy sceut aussy bien mander et bien escrire apres, et lui en faire la 
guerre, lorsqu'il passa par France. 


Eo By '*ELsPETH." 

Now, to speak further ef the learning of this queen, it was so great 
that the ambassadors who held speech with her had it in much ad- 
miration, and, when they were returned, made great report of it to 
them of their own nation. And thereby she did much easement to the 
king her brother; for they betook themselves to her after that they 
had acquitted their chief message, and oftentimes, when he had in hand 
weighty matters, he gave her the charge of them. And, whenas they 
were abiding his decision and affirmed resolve, she knew how to bear 
them in hand, and solace them with gentle converse, in the which she 
much abounded, and was skilful exceedingly to pick their brains, so 
that the king was wont to say that she did much advantage him and 
discovered their mind in regard to many matters. And so, as it hath 
been told me, did these his sisters vie one with the other which should 
be the more serviceable to their brothers. . . . And she continued in 
such manner that her counsel was greatly accounted of and regarded, 
and she herself held in much esteem by the Emperor, together with his 
councillors and his court. But none the less was he willing to have her 
at a disadvantage, the more so as she gave no heed to the expiring of 
her passport and safe-conduct, nor cared that the term thereof was nigh 
at hand. By a side-wind she came to know that the Emperor had a 
mind to arrest her so soon as the term was expired, takes horse, makes 
in no more than a se'nnight what would well have sufficed for a fifteen 
days' journey, and so greatly hastened that she came to the French 
border late on the evening of that day when the passport expired, and 
so in goodly manner did outwit Great Cesar His Majesty, who would 
doubtless have prevented her if she had outstayed the safe-conduct by 
but part of day. And well she knew to give him reason by word and 
writing, and to make war on him when he passed through France. 


We classify the 76 versions received as follows : — 


First Class. —KElspeth, Menevia, Sirach, V.V., A. K.S., P.L., Leine, 
‘roor Nuits,” Otac. 

Second Class.—Capella, 100,000, C.M.H., Verbalist, Mirabelle, 
Vouloir, Arbutus, Apa, Estula, Francesca, E.N.D.E., Cairngorm, 
Gorrymore, K., Spitzbergen, Sanga, Mab, Mende, J.H.H., Majorel, 
Phosbeth, St. David. 

Third Class.—Lethe, Don Carlos, O.T.N., The Barn Rat, Erlach, 
Trafalgar, Dubitus, Patna, Brutus, M.G.E., Whin-Wham, Siams, 
Condor, G.R.N.U., Dunnabie, Ben Ami, Hibernia, Valentine, 
Aenchen, J.L.M., Rubbish, Kingsley, Fluellena, Refero Relata, 
Imlac, Arthur, Roma. 


Fourth Class.—A.M.B.U., Pat, Ernest Schulze, Oliver Twist, Bon 
a Rien, Peggoty, Whitie, C. Margetts. 
(Continued on page 338.) 
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Fifth Class.—Iva, Nin, Walter, J.T., Corrance, Euge, Hasty, Bran, 
M.L., FRS. . 


No serious attempt was made to turn the Brantôme into Elizabethan 
English, and modern colloquialisms, such as **to pump," were not 
infrequent. There was little to chose among the first five versions, 
and the slightly archaic flavour turned the scale in favour of ** Elspeth.” 
Che rock of offence was donner une venue, and the favourite rendering 
was ** to give a welcome,” though the context should have shown that 
it could not possibly bear that meaning. The idiom is given in Littré. 
It would perhaps have been fairer to state that the extract is taken 
from ‘‘ Marguerite de Navarre," and a reference to any French History 
would have saved many blunders. Dont sur ce is **by her ability,” 
not ‘‘ by the report of the ambassadors.” Sa definition is ‘* his [not 
her] determination." Së est-ce: **in consequence." The connexion 
is a little obscure, because in the extract a previous paragraph is 
omitted, relating how she expostulated with the Emperor on the cruel 
treatment of her brother, then a prisoner in Spain. Elle luy sceut 
bien mander: ‘‘she let him know what she thought of it both b 
messages and letters." — E» faire la guerre: “to rate him openly,’ 
not in the literal sense. 


O Herz, sei endlich stille ! 
Was schlagst du so unruhvoll ? 
Es ist ja des Himmels Wille, 
Dass ich sie lassen soll. 


Und gab auch dein junges Leben 
Dir nichts als Wahn und Pein ; 
Hat's ihr nur Freude gegeben, 
So mag's verloren sein ! 


Und wenn sie auch nie dein Lieben 
Und nie dein Leiden verstand, 
So bist du doch treu geblieben, 
Und Gott hat's droben erkannt. 


Wir wollen es muthig ertragen, 

So lang nur die Trane noch rinnt, 
Und traumen von schóneren Tagen, 
Die lange vorüber sind. 


By ** OTac.” 


Cease, cease thy wild complaining ; 
Canst thou not rest, my heart? 
"Tis Heaven that is ordaining 
That she and I must part. 


Was thy young life a burden, 
By yearning pain distraught ? 
So she but won joy’s guerdon, 
Thou hast not lived for naught. 


And did she ne’er discover 
Thy depths of life and love? 

Thou wast her faithful lover, 
And that is writ above. 


Nay! Courage shall embolden 
To bear, while tears yet flow. 

We'll dream of days all golden, 
The days of long ago. 


We classify the 77 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Otac, 100,000, Ardeonaig, W. Beardmore, Wetway-, 
Klecks, Dragon, Lethe, Hasta. 


Second Class.—Una, Tleiguai, Bricquart, The Barn Rat, Victory, 
M.S.W., Pax, L.M.L., C. Margetts, B?, Jarndyce, D.C., Pixie, 


Patna, Gorrymore, Cornelia, Iphigenia, Hibernia, E.M.M., Fidelio, 
Eta, St. David. 


Third Class.—Rue, Wismar, Walliserin, Loma, Agnus, Vercinge- 
torix, The Everlasting I, S. K. M. E.,, Erlach, Capella, S. M.M., Ar- 
butus, E.N.D.E., Mrs. Schaeffer, L.C.P., F.B.S., K., Enotskrap, 
Rigi, R.H.M., E. A.I.M., Eine Fremde, Die Hoffnung. 


Fourth Class —Weisskopf, Forget-me-not, G. Carter, Dally, Texel, 
Maiblümchen, ’Ava:d4s, Greenfinch, Gemini. 


Fifth Class. —M.E.B., Lubie, Walter, Lenore, Gut, A. R., Undine, 
Madchen, W.O., Florence, Sylvia, Henry, Flavia, Nepomuk. 
(C ontinued on page 340.) 


The “A.L.” 
“Historical Sequences 
Charts. 


FOUR CHARTS, 45 in. x 38 in., PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


Any Single Chart, G.R.V.... . net 4/- 
Set of Four Gharts, G.R.V. — sae » 14/- 
Set of Four Charts, on Calico and on Top-lath », 10/6 


Chart 1.—The Age of Feudalism (1066-1272). 
„ il.—The Growth of Parliament (1272-1485). 
»» ill.—The Age of Discovery (1485-1689). 
»» IV.—The Era of Progress (1689-1901). 
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In the various Charts, a Series of Horizontal Bands are 
allotted to Rulers, Prominent Men, Constitutional History, 
Notable Events, Growth of Parliament, Discoveries and Coloni- 
zation, Treaties, Wars, Literature, &c. The Charts represent 
graphically Historical Facts and correlate the chief His- 
torical events with Geographical Incidents, Growth of 
Empire, and the growth and importance of Literature. 


E. J ARNOLD ô SON, Limited, 
LEEDS and GLASGOW. 


— M — 


JACKS’ NATURE STUDY SERIES. 


"THE DWELLERS." 


By THEODORE WOOD. Six Books at 8d. each. 

The Atheneum says :—'' Among all the many Nature books that are 
being issued for children, the “ Dwellers Series" stands foremost for its 
clever and accurate illustrations and simple while extremely interesting 
text, printed in large clear type on good paper.” 

1. Dwellers in the Pond. 

2. Dwellers in the Garden. 
. Dwellers on the River Bank. 
. Dwellers in the Woodland. 


3 
4 
5. Dwellers in the Meadow. 
6 


. Dwellers Underground. 
BURYING BEETLE. 


In artistic limp cloth, printed in bold type, with numerous Illustra- 
tions in Colour and Black and White. 


“THE LOOK-ABOUT-YOU*" 
NATURE STUDY BOOKS. 
Price 8d. each. 


Complete Series of Seven Books, bound in limp cloth, carefully 
graded and profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White. 


‘These books are the work of a specialist in Nature teaching, who is 


also an expert in the ordinary conditions of work in public elementary 


schools." —School Government Chronicle. 


Full particulars and Catalogue on application. 


Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JACK, I6 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ; 


and Edinburgh. 


May 1909.] 


THE GULICK 
HYGIENE SERIES. 


illustrated. 
Book I.—GO0D HEALTH. 


rather than of anatomy or physiology. 
Price 18. 6d. 


Book II.—THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 
In preparation. 
Book III. —TrOWN AND CITY. 


Clean streets, city hospitals, &c. 
28. 6d. 


Book IW.—THE BODY AT WORK. 


Health." 247 pages. Price 28. 6d. 


Book W.—CONTROL OF BODY AND 
MIND. 


and from the body back again. 267 pages. 
28. 6d. 


Complete Catalogue om application. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 304. 


OUT OF PRINT. 
HE BOUND VOLUMES of 


39 are omt of print. 
su for years previous to 1891. 


LOCUTION.—A Pupil of the 


L 2 late Mrs. Stirling and Miss Marion Terry 
Visits Schools and gives Private Lessons in Reading 
Aloud, Reciting, and Public Speaking. Highest refer- 
ences from former Pupils. Terms on application.— 
Mrs. Leon, 4 Cleveland Gardens, Lancaster Gate, W. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
AND PARTNERSHIPS. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY'S 
LIST. 


GIRLS' SCHOOLS. 
EST COAST. — PARTNER- 


. SHIP offered, with view to early transfer, in 
important and old-established BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL. 86 Pupils, of whom 40 are Boarders, 
Paying fees from 54 to 63 guineas per annum, exclusive 

extras ; fees for Day Pupils from 9 to 18 guineas per 
annum. Receipts nearly £6,002. Splendid premises, 
specially built for their purpose. ncoming partner 

ould possess good educational qualifications and be 
aChurchwoman. T 903. 


X Other 


Edited by LUTHER HALSEY GULICK, M.D. 


_These books appeal to the child's reason, and reach 
him through the avenue of his own experience. They 
show him why it is good to be clean and healthy ; just 
how dirt and sickness, wrong habits, and intemperance 
injure him and other people. All the books are fully 


Revised, for use in English Schools, by ALICE RAVEN- 
HILL. Designed for children of ten to twelve years 
of age, and treats almost exclusively of hygiene 


172 pages. 


This book covers, in simple, clear language, the 
topics of water supply and its safeguards, pure milk, 
267 pages. Price 


Such matters of physiology are here treated as were 
too difficult or too technical to be discussed in ''* Good 


Tells of the delicately formed nerves—the wonderful 
messengers that carry news from the brain to the body, 
Price 
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Works on Hygiene. 


The Human Mechanism. 


Its Physiology and Hygiene, and 
the Sanitation of its Surroundings. 
By T. HOUGH and W. T. SEDGWICK. 
Prominence is given to Hygiene and the 
Elements of Sanitation—a subject of the 
first importance in all wholesome modern 


living. 
Illustrated. 564 pages. Price 8s. 6d. 
Vol. I. 321 pages. Price 58. 6d. 
Vol. II. 270 pages. Price 5s. 6d. 


Physical Education. By 


D. A. SARGENT. An attempt to place 
the training of the body upon the same 
educational basis as the training of the 
intellect. 311 pages. Price 68. net. 


Hygienic Physiology. By 


D. F. LINCOLN, M.D. Presents the laws 
of health as fully as pupils fourteen or 
fifteen years old can be expected to un- 
derstand, appreciate, and apply them. 

206 pages. Illustrated. Price 4s. 


Bacteria, Yeasts, and 


Moulds in the Home. By 


H. W. Conn. Adapted to the needs of 
the student of domestic science and all 
interested in home economics. Special 
attention is paid to the problems of food 
preservation and to the practical methods 

. which can be used in the home for pre- 
venting the distribution of contagious 
diseases. 


293 pages. 


Illustrated. Price 4s. 6d. 


GINN & COMPANY, ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNICHTLEY'S LIST (cont) 


ORTH OF ENGLAND.— 


TRANSFER of high-class BOARDING 
SCHOOL in favourite health resort. 20 Pupils. 
Average receipts last three years over £2,500; profit 
over £500 per annum. Fine detached house with 
accommodation for 26 Boarders. Purchaser should 
possess capital of £1,000. T goz. 


ORKSHIRE. — TRANSFER of 
high-class BOARDING SCHOOL at favourite 


health resort. 26 Boarders, paying an average fee of 
£93 per annum, exclusive of extras; fine premises, 
situate in own grounds, with accommodation for 30 
Boarders. Gross receipts last twelve months over £3,008, 
net profit over £700. Goodwill by capitation fee. 
T 875. 


ONDON, W.—TRANSFER of 

good-class DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
33 Day Pupils, 4 Boarders, 1 Day Boarder. Gross 
receipts last twelve months over {goo ; net profit nearly 
4300. Price asked for goodwill, £42e, or reasonable 
offer. Vendor retiring from the profession. T 876. 


ONDON, S.E.—TRANSFER of, 


or PARTNERSHIP in, gooa.class DAY 
SCHOOL, with Kindergarten, in fashionable suburb. 
55 Day Pupils. Fees from 5 to 12 guineas per annum, 
exclusive of extras ; about 18 Pupils in Kindergarten. 
Large modern house, with about quarter of an acre of 
ground. Receipts, £425; profit, £170. Goodwill, 
4250, or near offer. T 9o04. 


OUTH COAST. — PARTNER- 


SHIP in a high-class BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL at well-known health resort. School most 
successful. 20 Boarders. Fees, 60 to 80 guineas per 
annum, exclusive of extras, and 2c Day Pupils; fees, 
9 to 18 guineas per annum, exclusive of extras. 
Premises occupy excellent situation, 250 feet above sea 
level, and within few minutes’ walk of the sea.  Reoeipts 
nearly £3,000, net profit about £600. Third or half 
share offered. Incoming partner must be good educa- 
tionalist. School unreservedly recommended. T gor. 


Transfers and Partnerships are on pages 340 and 341; other Schoul and Teachers' 
Advertisements are continued on pages 341, 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, and 347. 


the latest and most trustworthy facts on physiology 
and hygiene. 
series of simple experiments which the pupil can per- 
form with little or no outlay for apparatus. 
books are abundantly illustrated. 


bodily life. 


the teacher. 


health, and emphasis is laid upon the use of simple 
experiments. 352 pages. 


modern hygiene regarding the nature and propagation 
of bacteria, the prevention and restriction of disease, 
and the preservation of health. 


tus ; most of it can be performed with a small micro- 
scope, a scalpel, and a pair of tweezers. 448 pages. 
Price 58. 


physiology. 
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THE BLAISDELL 
PH YSIOLOGIES. 


By ALBERT T. BLAISDELL, M.D. 
This Series presents, in clear and simple language, 


Important facts are illustrated by a 


All the 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF HEALTH. 


Tells in an interesting manner the simple facts of our 
175 pages. Price 18. 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


Simple, teachable, and replete with suggestions to 
271 pages. Price 


OUR BODIES AND HOW WE LIYE. 


Careful consideration is given to practical everyday 


Price 38. 
LIFE AND HEALTH. 


Contains several chapters on the latest teachings of 


346 pages. Price 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
The laboratory work requires little expensive appara- 


HOW TO TEACH PHYSIOLOGY. 


A useful and practical little manual for teachers of 
52 pages. Price 6d. 


Books sent on approval to Teachers. 


Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY'S LIST (cons.) 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
OUTH COAST. — PARTNER- 


SHIP offered to a University Graduate in a first- 
class PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Premises specially 
built. Accommodation for 40 Boys. At present 23 
Pupils. Receipts £2,600. Excellent opportunity for 
a man with connexion to amalgamate. ji 886. 


OME COUNTIES. — PART- 


NERSHIP offered in old-established PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL for Boys with a view to 
succession. About 30 Boarders. Average receipts for 
the last three years over £3,500. Premises specially built 
for a School. Accommodation for 50 Boys. Private 
Chapel, Gymnasium, and extensive grounds. T 853. 


COTLAN D.—PARTNERSHIP 


offered in a first-class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. 27 Boarders, fees 100 guineas per annum, 
exclusive of extras. Excellent premises, accommoda- 
tion for 45 Boarders, with Gymnasium, Swimming 
ieee Workshop, Fives Court. Capital required £1,000. 
897. 


AST COAST.—PARTNERSHIP 


offered in good-clas PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL to a man who can introduce ro Pupils, pav- 
ing fees of about 75 guineas per annum. Particularly 
fine premises in grounds of 34 acres. Whole of rent 
recovered by letting premises during season, and part 
of land. Near sea and golf links. T 739. 


No Charge to Purchasers. 


The above are a few Transfers and 
Partnerships selected from the large 
number on Messrs. TRUMAN & 
KNIGHTLEY’S books. Full particu- 
lars of these and others may be ob- 
tained on application. Intending 
purchasers are invited to write, 
stating their requirements. Address 
—168 to 162 Oxford 8t., London, W. 
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lation of the following extract from Gustave Droz :— an increasing number of parents are seeking schools in which attempts 
are made to improve our traditional methods of instruction ; or schools 


in which classics are not allowed to occupy the field at the expense of 
an all-round culture; or again, schools in which boys and girls are 
taught together. But it is very difficult to obtain information about 
such efforts at the ordinary educational registry office, which does not 
usually concern itself except with the requirements of various examin- 
ations; while the world at large, if not specially versed in educational 


Le soleil, lui aussi, qui sortait du feuillage, comme d’une immense 
écumoire, avait quelque chose de cordial et de bienveillant. Il prenait 
plaisir à fouiller de ses mille rayons dans ce milieu charmant ; s'oubliant 
ici dans une chevelure blonde, là-bas dans les plis d'un tablier bleu, 
il accrochait plus loin le soc d'une charrue, ou bien il se glissait, non sans 
quelque malice, sous le fichu rouge d'une imprudente fillette en train 
de causer avec le sabotier, le sabotier que l'on voyait encadré dans ' matters, is quick to condemn unfamiliar ideas as fads. Under these 
son étroite fenêtre, rieur, aimable, séduisant, irrésistible, . . . entre | considerations, the British Institute of Social Service (11 South- 
deux pots de giroflée. On n'en finirait pas, si l'on voulait tout dire, ^ ampton Row, W.C.) has undertaken to do the work of an information 
car il était partout, ce soleil radieux ; il faisait étinceler les petites | bureau regarding pioneer pedagogical endeavour. For the benefit of 
vitres rondes et bombées, maintenues dans leur bracelet de plomb, | those who have not so far come into touch with the many sided 
caressait en coloriste et en fláneur les loques chamarrées qui, par-ci | activity of the Institute, it may be interesting to add that it is a society 
, Par-là, pendaient des balcons, ou simplement, s'amusant d'un brin de , of catholic sympathies, taking no sides in educational or other Ta 

paille échappé d'un toit, il le transformait en un long fil d'or éblouissant | tions and charging no fees. Its motto runs, ** The Experience of All 
dans l'ombre. . . . Quel joli ramage de couleurs joyeuses, et comme l'ail | for the Benefit of Each,” and it collects, registers, and disseminates 
se sentait heureux en pénétrant par la grande porte ouverte dans l'antre | information relating to all forms of social service in order (among other 
du forgeron, tout plein de ces tons chauds, ambrés, succulents, qui sont | objects) **to make such information available to all concerned in the 
la gourmandise des yeux et vous mettent en gaité comme le fumet d'un | improvement and elevation of our national life." The present enter- 
bon ragout ! Dans les poutres enfumées de la toiture, les innombrables prise will be fulfilled according to the measure of use which parents 

| 

| 

| 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- EXPERIMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION.—It is believed that 
| 
| 
| 


toiles d'araignées apparaissaient comme un nuage laiteux, et tandis que | make of it, as well as the measure of information volunteered by those 
le cou du cyclope se dorait, s'empourprait, s'illuminait sous la caresse | who are interested in the welfare of the young (e.g., the Child Study 
. des rayons, le feu de la forge au contraire palissait et devenait rosé. Society has generously promised to make out a list of secondary schools 
designed to meet special physical defects). All parents who are anxious 
to learn in which schools these departures are made, or teachers who 
are anxious to report such departures, may address their questions or 
information to Mrs. Ussher (who is lending her services for this branch 
of the Institute's work), 20 Glenmore Road, Hampstead, N. W. The 
working of the bureau will be greatly facilitated if stamps are enclosed 
for replies. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by May 17th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 


Those in the First Class are entitled on application to ' 
a copy of " Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." We regret to learn that the Rev. C. H. T. Wood has been com. 
T j pelled, on account of serious illness, to resign the Head Mastership of 
EF Translations sent with an addressed and stamped Sherborne School, to which he was appointed last autumn. It will be 


envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned | remembered that his predecessor, Canon Westcott, was likewise forced 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. ' to resign on account of failing health. 


USE during each VACATION 


FLORIGEN p | Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, & C0., 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


(A REGISTERED NAME suggested by FLoon-HvcGiENE) 


ODOURLESS or powerful GERMICIDAL Floor Fluid (Established 1873.) 
n nag ta ia Pept „brary, Museum, Studio, Office, and 
other Floors—either Wood. Linoleum, Stone, Concrete, or Polished, Telegrams : Bankers : 
Se= for 77 gienio, "of and anhydrous “u GABBITAS, LONDON.’ BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(As recommended in the Education Dept. Blue Book). . 
DE or Rene " need only be applied three times a year, as each applica- 
tion lasts for two to six months, according to wear. The ordinary daily 
sweeping alone required to clean the floors —no scrbbing (unless preferrea) TRANSFER AND PARTN ERSHIP 
or sprinkling of any kind—therefore no injurious moisture. 
Send for ay Matec lane Bacteriological & other Reports & Testimonials to DEPARTMENT. 
59 
te DUST-ALLAYER” oo, E 
165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, &o. | Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., having upon their 
NOW READY. | books at all times a large number of thoroughly bona fide 
780 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, price 28. 6d., free by post. | Schools for Transfer and Partnerships in Schools to negotiate, 


as well as the names of some six hundred Purchasers, are 
THE CALENDAR 


able, with their thirty years' experience, to negotiate the 
Transfer of Schools of all denominations confidentially and 


The College of Preceptors ^" 


The Transfer Department is in the hands of Mr. THRING 
For the Year 1909. (nephew of the late Hcad Master of Uppingham), their Senior 


CONTAINING Principal, who personally attends to all instructions. 
The Regulations of the various Examinations of 
the College, and an Appendix containing all Valuations are carefully made. 
the Examination Papers set in 1908. 


No list of any kind is issued—all instructions being strictly 
The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the Calendar. 


confidential—but each Client receives individual attention oa 
London : receipt of detailed particulars. 


FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


| No commission is charged to purchasers. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 
UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


Being a Letter addressed to the University of Oxford, by Lorp 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 


A Book of Verse for Boys and Girls. 


By J. C. Smits. Third Impression. 


Paper. Cloth. 
Part I. 3d. 4d. 
Part II. 6d. 8d. 
Part III. ^ " es d - 1s.  1s.3d. 
» » First Section ... m .. 64, 8d. 
» » Second ,, m ed. 84. 
Parts I.-IlI. ... 2s. 


Presentation Editions in Leather, from 3s. 64. 


Tennyson. Edited by B. C. Mutuner. Lady of 
Shalott and other Poems. English 
Idylis and other Poems. ^ The two 
volumes bound together, 3s. ( Z»trnediateiy. 

Enid. Edited by C. B. WHEELER. ıs. 6d. 
[lomediately. 


Pope’s Rape of the Look. X Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by GgoRGE HOLDEN. 2s. 


Voyages of Drake and Glibert. Select 
arratives from the ‘‘ Principal Navigations” of Hakluyt. Edited by E. J. 
Pavwne, with additional Notes, Maps, &c., by C. R. BERAzLEYV. 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 


Edited by LEON DELBOS. 
Latest Wolumes. 


César Birotteau. By Bauac. 
De tp. as. 6d. 


Pavie et le Sao de Home. 


Edited by ARTHUR WiLsoN-GREEN. 2s. 


Edited by W. E. 


By SIsMONDI. 


Préfaoe du *'*Cromwell." By Victor Huco. 
Edited by EbpuwoND WAHL. 24. 6d. net. (Ox/ord Higher French Series.) 


Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas. By J. A. Stewart. 


6s. net 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


New Yolumes. 


Thuoydides.—Historles, Book IV. 


by T. K. Mitts. With a General Introduction by H. Stuart Jones. 
38. 6d. ; paper covers, 3s. 


Cicero Orationes. —Quinct., Rosc., Com., 
Caec., Leg. Agr., Rab. Perduell., Flacc., Pis., Rab. Post. 
. Edited by A. C. CLark. Cloth, 3s. ; paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


Edited 
Cloth, 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. 


Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON. 


Practical Geography. By J 
Part I., rs. 6d, Part Il., xs. 6d. (immediately). 
(immediately). 


School Gardening. By P. ELrorD and S. HEaron. 


F. UNSTEAD. 
Parts L, IL, 2s 6d. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Immediately. 


School Garden Note Book. 


By the same 
Autbors, Crown 8vo, limp cloth, gd. net. 


Select List of Educational Works, List of Books set for various Examina- 
tions, and Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free. 


Aondon : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND 
LIBRARY. | 


R. ALBERT E. ROBERTS, in his article bearing this 
title, has touched upon several points which interest 
the teacher and librarian mutually, and it is a pleasure to a 
librarian to read a teacher's appreciation of the good work of 
his American brethren. At the same time it would seem 
from the article that, while the writer has seen with the 
understanding eye the work of the American librarian, he 
has neglected to inform himself of work of a like nature 
which, for many years past, has occupied the attention of 
English librarians. I would not, of course, venture to assert 
that the co-operation between the librarian and teacher in 
this country is as complete, or that the work done here for 
the child in the libraries is as thorough; but this difference 
has a well defined cause. The English library supplies a 
much larger adult reading public than the American—the 
intensely practical nature of the American, as suggested by 
Mr. Roberts, probably accounts for the fact that he is not so 
great a reader of books as the Englishman—and the English 
library must accomplish this larger work on an income con- 
siderably less than one-third of that accruing to American 
libraries. The English library is financed by a penny rate 
which. in a town having a population of a hundred and fifty 
thousand, produces approximately £3,500; the American 
library receives a product of a tax of one mill on the dollar on 
the value of property, and in a similar town has an income of 
over £12,000. Hence, our fortunate cousins have greater 
resources, larger and better paid staffs, and consequently 
more opportunity of developing their most valuable work with 
children. But, even in crippling circumstances, much work 
for children is done in England, and it is fair to assume that, 
if Mr. Roberts does not know it, there may be other teachers 
equally unaware of it. 

One must not expect to find in England the palatial library 
buildings one sees in America, for reasons just given, and 
possibly because the civic pride which marks the average 
American does not, as far as my experience goes, exist to the 
same extent in this country; and I confess that the exteriors 
of most English public libraries, although they have improved 
of recent years, are frankly utilitarian and ugly. 

The open shelf system, which Mr. Roberts justly praises, 
has been in operation in a large number of libraries here for 
nearly twenty years and is gaining in favour rapidly. Mr. 
Roberts is probably aware of this, for one of the best open 
shelf libraries in the whole world is the Central Library in his 
own borough of Islington: and, to name a few libraries in the 
London area onlv which use this system, one may mention 
also Finsbury, Cripplegate, Southwark, Walthamstow, Herne 
Hill, Hammersmith, Hampstead, Kingston - upon - Thames, 
Wood Green, Croydon, Bromley (in Kent), Twickenham, and 
Hornsey, and there are others. 

To begin with, nearly every English public library has a 
department exclusively reserved for children. The older 
libraries have a large alcove sct aside for them; the newer 
libraries have separate lending libraries, reference libraries, 
and reading rooms for them. At Cardiff, Islington, and 
Chelsea, for example, the children’s rooms are some of the 
most handsome and attractive in the building, spacious, well 
lighted and furnished, decorated with suitable and attractive 
pictures, and provided with the best books. At Cardiff the 
writer has watched a class from one of the elementary schools 
receiving in the children's hall a lesson from their teacher, 
who was using for that lesson the admirable collection of 
illustrations which the library possesses for this and similar 
purposes. At the conclusion of the lesson the children sat 
down at the tables, each with a fairy book, for half an hour's 
individual reading. At Islington, when the room is full of 
children, as it is every evening, it is a constant practice for 
a librarian to give the youngsters an unannounced homily on 
the choice of books and the objects of reading. "The Croydon 
libraries have regular object lessons in the use of the libraries, 
which are given to classes from the schools; a. librarian 
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explains the use of catalogues, the classification of the books, 
and exercises in finding books are given. This object lesson 
is being extended to many other public libraries. 

A more important development still is the school library 
system. In several towns, as at Finsbury, the public library 
sends selections of books for distribution among the scholars 
in the upper standards of the schools. The most perfect 
system of school libraries is that which obtains at Cardiff, 
Croydon, Bromley, Bournemouth, and other places. Cardiff 
is the largest of these systems, but, as I have not figures for 
this town to hand at the time of writing, I may be forgiven 
for quoting those of Croydon as typical of this form of school 
libraries. In Croydon the school libraries are financed by the 
Education Committee, but are administered by the Chief 
Librarian under the direction of an Advisory Committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Education and Library Com- 
mittees and of the Head Teachers. A special school libraries 
assistant is employed to devote her whole attention to the 
working of the system. Each of the sixty elementary schools 
in the town receives a carefully selected set of books, larger 
or smaller in proportion to the number of scholars. The 
books are issued, according to a system laid down by the 
Chief Librarian, by a school librarian who is at the discretion 
of the head teacher in each school. Once yearly the libraries 
are reshuffled throughout the town, are carefully overhauled, 
and additions are made. The cost of these libraries was in 
the initial outlay £400, and the annual expenditure on them, 
including the salary of the special assistant, is £250. The 
annual issues are considerably over a hundred thousand 
volumes; Cardiff, I believe, issues more than double this 
large number. By these means the most efficient possible 
administration of school libraries is obtained, as it is clear 
that very few teachers can have the intimate knowledge of 
books possessed by the public librarian, while the distribution 
of the books by the teachers themselves secures the proper 
and necessary supervision of the children's reading. Con- 
ferences have been held in connexion with these libraries 
between the teachers, the Libraries Committee, and the 
librarians, and a cordial mutual understanding has always 
existed. 

A further link between English school and library is the 
lecture or talk to children. In nearly every progressive 
library are held weekly, fortnightly, or monthly lectures to 
children. Tickets for these are distributed through the head 
teachers, and teachers often attend to preserve discipline. 
The lectures are upon general subjects, and are directed as 
far as possible towards books; they are usually illustrated by 
lantern slides. The attendance at such lectures at Croydon 
is more than five thousand yearly. 

Again, it is worth mentioning that, at the Bromley (Kent) 
library, reading circles for children meet weeklv during the 
winter; " David Copperfield" and Mrs. Gaskell's " Cran- 
ford " are examples of books that have been read through by 
the children. It may also be noted that Carditt, Croydon, 
and a number of other libraries are collecting and classifying 
illustrations, which are lent to teachers for class purposes. 
Croydon, besides these, has a collection of many hundreds of 
lantern slides which are lent in the same way. A teacher 
may borrow five or six books at a time for use in school at the 
latter library, and even a course of lectures to teachers was 
held last year. Then, much attention has been paid to the 
cataloguing of children's books. The finest catalogue of the 
kind in the world is that of the Pittsburgh Public Library in 
America, but its cost is one dollar, which places it completely 
out of reach of the child. But Finsbury has produced an 
admirably arranged and annotated juvenile catalogue for the 
sum of Id.. and Stepney has produced juvenile catalogues, 
as have also Blackpool, York, and other places, at the same 
price. It is just to add that the Pittsburgh catalogue is for 
the use of parents and teachers in selecting children's books, 
while these other are directly for the child. 

The only thing done in America for the child which is not 
done in England on a lesser scale is the story hour, although 
even this is contemplated in some libraries; and it is worth 
noting that the story hour in America was the suggestion of 
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an Englishwoman. The reason for this neglect is an in- 
teresting one to discuss in the journal of the teaching pro- 
fession. It is held by English librarians that the telling of 
stories is the province of the teachers, and that for the librarian 
to do this work is for him to encroach upon that province 
and so bring about a most undesirable friction. Moreover, 
the librarian recognizes that all library functions should lead 
to the dissemination of literature, and, as stories are usually 
told, even in America, to children before they are of reading 
age, they do not fall into these functions. It seems to the 
English librarian that the objects of telling stories to young 
children are almost purely psychological, are an end in them- 
selves, and have no necessary relation to books. It would 
be interesting to hear the views of teachers upon this matter, 
as the writer is a dissentient from this orthodox view. 

More might be said upon this interesting subject, and the 
librarian will hail with pleasure any attempt to bring into 
closer relation the work of library and school. The chief 
difficulty is the financial one, but there is also the fear of 
overlapping in the work of the two educational bodies in- 
volved. It must be remembered, also, that while the primary 
aiin of the public library is educational, it has other functions, 
strictly utilitarian, and purely recreative. 

W. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
(Sub-Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries ; 
Editor of the Library Assistant). 


POSTSCRIPT BY THE HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


The facts brought forward in Mr. Sayers's article will 
perhaps be as new to many readers of The Journal of 
Education as they evidently are to Mr. Roberts. It is by no 
means an uncommon experience for a man to have to go 
abroad to discover what is done in his own country. It is at 
the same time true that library work with children is on a 
larger scale and more highly developed in America than in 
England. The reason is twofold: the very much larger 
financial resources of the American public library, and the 
more enlightened attitude of the public towards this institu- 
tion. In England, however, co-operation between the library 
and education authorities is in some respects even closer than 
in America. In America the work is done, I believe, in most, 
if not all cases, entirelv from the library side. In England 
the two authorities really combine, sharing the administrative 
and the financial responsibilities involved, as explained bv Mr. 
Sayers. I am not aware that there is anything quite like the 
Joint Committees, on which serve representatives of the 
library and education authorities and of the teachers, as is 
the case at Cardiff and Croydon and elsewhere. It is worth 
noting in this connexion that a series of conferences between 
the educational officials of the London County Council, some 
of the teachers in the Council schools, and several representa- 
tive members of the Library Association were recently held 
for the purpose of compiling a list of the best books suitable 
for libraries in the elementary schools, a work of great value 
which was successfully carried through. 

Collections of books suitable for children's reading have 
been a feature of English public libraries from the very first, 
but the later developinents of library work with children are 
American in inception, and English librarians are only too 
glad to acknowledge the value and fruitfulness of the work 
done on the other side of the Atlantic, and to imitate it, as 
far as our less advanced public opinion, much narrower 
resources, and ditfering conditions render possible or ad- 
visable.—L. STANLEY JAST. 


THE annual Conversazione of the Selborne Society will be held on 
May 7 at the Offices of the Civil Service Commission (old London 
University). Lectures will be given by Mr. F. W. Headley, science 
master at Haileybury College, on ** How Birds Fly,” and by Mr. 
T. W. K. Clarke on ** How Men Fly.” Applications for tickets 
should be made to Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, the Hon. General Secre- 
tary, at 20 Hanover Square. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. 1II.: 
Renascence and Reformation. (9s. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

The third volume of the “Cambridge History of English 
Literature " is another valuable instalment of a work of which 
it is still impossible to judge as a whole. This volume, 
dealing with the period of the Renascence and Reformation, 
does not, as a whole, equal in interest either of the preceding 
volumes. It contains no individual chapter of equal import- 
ance with that of Prof. Manly on “ Piers Plowman " in Vol. II. 
It conveys a general impression of careful scholarship, con- 
densed matter, and praiseworthy effort at cohesion, but it 
lacks vitality in its parts and organic unity as a whole. 

To some extent this is, no doubt, due to the scheme of the 
book, which forces each author to deal, within the narrow 
limits of a single chapter, with a subject of which he has 
specialized knowledge. His matter must be forcibly con- 
densed. But, if something must be thrown overboard, we 
should prefer that it should be facts and not ideas. Facts 
weigh heavier and take up more room; ideas are infinitely 
expansive as well as compressible, and one idea which will 
bind together an infinite number of facts is a better com- 
modity than a hundred of the facts themselves. The tendency 
of the authors who contribute to this volume is to give 
admirable digests of facts and processes, and to leave the 
ideas which make the facts interesting merely suggested and 
not developed. For instance, in chapter i. the Englishmen 
who were affected by the classical Renascence are treated by 
Principal Lindsay with a knowledge and latent sympathy 
which make the reader feel that he would willingly have 
spared much chronological and biographical detail for the 
Sake of some additional treatment of the manner in which the 
Renascence actually worked out its influence upon the minds 
and characters and ultimately upon the literature of the 
people. 

We are far from contending for a more popular and less 
scholarly treatment than that pursued in this volume. But 
we believe that a history of literature, supplied as this is with 
full and scholarly bibliographies, might well afford to follow 
the main interests in the development of thought and art 
and eschew the mere cataloguing of facts. We note a 
tendency in the chapters on individual men to concentrate 
attention on the biographical aspect. The chapter on Gas- 
coigne, for instance, throws a more interesting light upon his 
life than upon his literary work. The “Steele Glas," what- 
ever its intrinsic merits may be, is undoubtedly of consider- 
able historical importance in the development of English 
satire. Yet Mr. Cunliffe dismisses it in two unappreciative 
sentences, whilst he devotes something like a page to Gas- 
coigne’s adventures in Holland. 

The chapters on special departments of literature show 
the faults and the virtues of all specialized work, in their 
-accummulation of interesting detail, unapplied to leading 
issues. The chapter on the "' Progress of Social Literature," 
for instance, ends with an account of superstition in the 
‘sixteenth century and, in particular, of Scott's '" Discoverie 
-of Witchcraft”; but not so much as an allusion is made to 
the way in which superstition affected the treatment of the 
supernatural in literature, nor to the special interest of Scott's 
book in connexion with Shakespeare's “ Macbeth.” 

The study of sources, the tracking of influences has of late 
years opened up a new field of critical inquiry and appraisal. 
As a means to an end, this line of study is of the highest use 
and importance.  Pursued for its own sake, it is apt to 
degenerate into a scientific dissection of what :nust be pre- 
sumed to be dead. 

Chapter iv. of the present work, on “ Barclay and Skelton,” 
with the sub-title, “ Early German Influences on English 
Literature,” illustrates the good and the bad results of this 
method. It gives a full and accurate historical account of 
the influence of German literature on particular English 


authors, but it leaves Skelton by no means fully appreciated. 
Justice is not done to the poetic side of his genius, which is 
shown, for instance, in the lyrics of the “ Garland of Laurel,” 
and the only passage quoted as an example of his verse (the 
opening lines of “Colin Clout”) is not characteristic of his 
tumbling variety, his buoyancy, and keen wit. 

Perhaps the pursuit of influences and sources makes its 
fullest achievement in the chapter on “The Elizabethan 
Sonnet." Mr. Lee's investigations, here admirably summarized, 
into the debt of English sonneteers to Italian and French 
predecessors and contemporaries are a valuable contribution 
to critical study. They have done much to expose the 
artificiality of a great deal of Elizabethan love-poetry. Yet, 
when all is said, we cannot help insisting that Spenser and 
Daniel, as well as Sidney and Shakespeare, lived and loved 
before ever they wrote, and that, after all, thcir borrowed 
imagery and conventional expressions and modes of thought 
are important primarily as the vehicle of vital thought and 
feeling—thought and feeling which are only conventional in 
so far as they are fundamental and universal. Mr. Lee’s 
chapter is temperate and appreciative on the whole, but he 
tends too much to deny originality and genuine feeling— 
Sidney and Spenser are typical cases—and his pre-occupation 
with the question of foreign influence tends to divert his 
attention from other important aspects. His treatment of 
metre throughout the chapter illustrates this. The connexion 
of Spenser's sonnet-metre with foreign and English forms is 
described, but its intrinsic significance in relation to content 
is not touched upon. The complete omission from this 
chapter of Shakespeare's sonnets is explained by the state- 
ment that they will be treated with Shakespeare’s poems in a 
later volume. A chapter on Elizabethan sonnets which does 
not include Shakespeare is logically much in the same position 
as " Hamlet " without the Prince of Denmark, and, however 
confidently and accurately we may forecast what would have 
been the lines of Mr. Lee's treatment of Shakespeare's sonnets 
in this chapter, we cannot but regret the system of division 
which excludes it from its logical position. 

Prof. Courthope's chapter on “ Spenser” gives interesting 
material somewhat disproportionately arranged. Eleven pages 
are devoted to “ The Shepheard's Calendar" and less than 
twelve to " The Faery Queen." In his estimate of Spenser's 
debt to Plato, Prof. Courthope insists almost exclusively on 
the artistic side, and does not allow sufficiently for Spenser's 
absorption of Plato's thought. He declares that “in the 
' Hymnes’ Spenser merely expounds, without alteration, the 
theory of beauty which he has derived from the commentary 
of Ficino on Plato's' Symposium’; his sole contribution to 
the poetry is the beautiful and harmonious form of English 
verse which he makes the vehicle of the thought." He has 
proved in detail Spenser's debt to Ficino, but he has failed to 
reveal the supreme importance to Spenser of the Platonic 
conception of love and beauty (which he fully absorbed and 
vitalized) in reconciling the sensuous and the moral elements 
in his nature. We should have welcomed from Prof. Court- 
hope a fuller account, in his characteristic manner, of the 
influence of Enylish medieval thought on Spenser, and also 
of the influence of contemporary life. The amount of 
allusion to contemporary events and characters in the 
“Faery Queen” will never be adequately reckoned. Time 
has destroyed the significance of topical references, and the 
allegorical setting and dreamlike movement and atmosphere 
of the poem cloud the eves of all but the most determined 
hunters for allusions. But there is a mass of reference and 
criticism, very transparently veiled, which reveals Spenser’s 
keen interest in the public life of his time, and which no critic 
can afford to neglect. We should not have expected Prof. 
Courthope to assert so roundly that “in the conduct of his 
story Spenser never seems in direct touch with his times." 
He ends by complaining, surely somewhat captiously, that the 
fifth book of the " Faery Queen” contains no allusion to the 
Spanish Armada. 

Prof. Saintsbury has contributed an interesting chapter on 
“ Prosody,” a chapter which is perhaps more thoroughly alive 
than any other in the book. His languageis,lively to. the 
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point of raciness ; he shows an invincible optimism and a vital 
sympathy in his treatment of forms of verse, which. indeed, by 
an extension of the personal outlook typical of his criticism 
of authors, he tends to treat as human beings, or, at anv 
rate, as organic living things. His optimism is shown in his 
readiness to regard all metrical failures or false attempts as 
a dispensation of Providence. The degeneration and con- 
fusion of metrical forms after Chaucer can be shown, he 
believes, to have been a beneficent chapter in English verse. 
He has a good word even for doggerel. In his review of 
the seemingly chaotic state of metre in the fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries, he sees all things working together for 
good. His tendency to personify well-loved metres leads him 
to pit a metre against a poet, with more sympathy for the 
metre. Of blank verse he says that to this great measure 
Spenser did practically nothing: "and it was as well that 
he did nothing. . . . What it wanted was experiment and ex- 
ploration of the most varied kind . . . Spenser, be it repeated, 
was not the man to do anything of that kind for it; and the 
two wisely let each other alone." In his treatment of 
Spenser's prosody, he has more regard for what particular 
benefits Spenser could confer on metrical forms than for the 
characteristics of Spenser's own genius for versification. 

Of the remaining chapters in the book, perhaps the most 
interesting are Mr. J. W. H. Atkins's on the " The Language 
from Chaucer to Spenser," Prof. Woodward's on “ English 
Scholarship in the Sixteenth Century," and Prof. Hume 
Brown's on “ The Renascence and Reformation in Scotland." 
The volume, as a whole, is a mine of interesting information, 
historical, social, biographical, as well as literary, which will 
be invaluable to students. Its appeal to the general reader 
will perhaps be less sure. But the bias in favour of scholar- 
ship is certainly a bias in the right direction. and there is 
no doubt at all that the book will be well and widely used. 


Kant's Theory of Knowledge. By H. A. PRICHARD. 

(324 pp. 7s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 
` There are two ways in which any examination of a philo- 
sophy may be judged. We may ask whether that examination 
gives us a true account of what the philosopher himself 
thought, helps us to understand the questions with which he 
was confronted, and the answers he gave to them. In that 
case we shall be dealing with what is principally a matter of 
interpretation. On the other hand, we may regard the ex- 
amination as primarily an exposition of the writer's own views, 
set over against or expressed in sympathy with the author 
whom he examines. From this point of view. it does not 
matter very much whether the doctrines which the writer 
examines were actually held by the philosopher or not, though, 
if the examination is worth making. they must have been 
held by somebody. The writer's attitude is much rather: 
“This is a doctrine which has been, or may be. extracted from 
the philosopher’s statements. I am concerned to show that 
the doctrine is true or false as the case may be." The value 
of a philosophical work from this second point of view may 
be quite independent of its value from the first. No one, 
I think, would go to Green's " Introduction to Hume " to find 
out what Locke or Hume really meant; that work is, never- 
theless, a very valuable exposition and criticism of certain 
philosophical doctrines which Green was interested to ex- 
amine. 

This distinction is of great importance in regard to Mr. 
Prichard's book. He says, in his preface. "that it is an 
attempt to think out the nature and tenability of Kant’s 
‘Transcendental Idealism,’ an attempt animated by the 
conviction that even the elucidation of Kant's meaning, apart 
from any criticism, is impossible without a discussion on their 
own merits of the main issues which he raises." Actually it is 
an examination of Kant’s transcendental idealism, as it has 
been interpreted by one school of Kant’s exponents, the 
school which has had most influence on philosophy in this 
country. It is the school which regarded the “thing in 
itself " as the great mistake in Kant’s philosophy and which 
thought that the proper devclopment of Kantianism was to do 
away with this corruption " and make complete the idealism 
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implicit in Kant’s position. Against this interpretation Kant 
himself protested, and there has always been another inter- 
pretation, of which perhaps the most distinguished exponent 
was Fries, and which is now held by Riehl—an interpretation 
which is mainly realist. Now any attempt to discover what 
Kant really meant must face the issue between these two 
schools. That necessitates an examination not only of the 
Analytic—which, on either interpretation, is in some respects 
confused—but also of the Dialectic, and more especially of the 
other parts of Kant’s system—the Critique of Practical Reason 
and the Critique of Judgment. Mr. Prichard never notices the 
realist interpretation: he confines his examination to the 7s- 
thetic andthe Analytic. and especially to the former, admittedly 
the most ambiguous part of the Critique. The numerous 
passages suggesting the realist interpretation—in particular, 
the fainous * Refutation of Idealism "—he notices simply as 
being “inconsistent with Kant’s own theory.” That means 
that, as an interpretation of what Kant meant. the book is 
hardly worth considering. 

But this detracts little from its value; for the idealistic 
interpretation has not only been widely held, but has had 
an important influence in the history of philosophy. Mr. 
Prichard’s book is a criticism of that idealism from a realist 
position, and is valuable not only as criticism, but as an 
exposition of the standpoint of realism from which it is 
criticized. This form of philosophy is coming into prominence 
as the alternative philosophy to pragmatism. An exposition 
of it in its relation to psychology has been already given in 
this journal by Prof. Alexander. The portions of this book, 
therefore, in which Mr. Prichard develops his own views 
(chapters iv. and vi. and the last part of chapter ix.) are 
worthy of careful consideration. 

The main lines of the criticism of idealism are simple. To 
the idealistic argument that the mere fact of knowledge im- 
plies that the reality known is dependent on the knower, and 
that therefore reality must be regarded as spiritual, Mr. 
Prichard opposes the contrary argument that “it is simply 
impossible to think that any reality depends upon our know- 
ledge of it or upon any knowledge of it," and “it is impossible 
to reach an idealistic conclusion by taking into account re- 
lation by way of knowledge, and, if this be the relation 
considered. the onlv conclusion can be that all reality is 
independent of the mind." Mr. Prichard does not hold this 
last conclusion ; but that is because he takes into considera- 
tion other arguments. The most characteristic statement in 
his criticisin is that a theory of knowledge. as such, is im- 
possible. for knowledge, being sui generis, can never be 
explained in terms of anything which is not knowledge. 

How, then, does the new realism, as it is called, regard 
knowledge? It is viewed as direct and immediate apprehen- 
sion of reality. There is nothing between knowledge and its 
object. The distinction between appearance and reality is not 
a distinction for knowledge. “ We can no more think that, in 
apprehending a reality, we do not apprehend it as it is apart 
from our knowledge of it than we can think that its existence 
depends upon our knowledge of it." This view of know- 
ledge as immediate is, in some ways. very like Plato's view: 
but Plato recognizes certain difficulties in it, for which he has 
offered solutions, the solutions depending mainly on the dif- 
ferences in the reality of the objects apprehended. As they 
affect Mr. Prichard's view, the difticulties may be stated thus: 
If knowledge is apprehension of reality, is all apprehension of 
reality knowledge ? And, in that case, is not all conscious- 
ness knowledge ? And if all apprehension of reality is know- 
ledge. how is it possible to make mistakes? Mr. Prichard's 
answer probably is, like Plato's, that knowledge is infallible. 
Then we have to ask what, then. is that mental process which 
is fallible, and what is its relation to knowledge? To these 
questions Mr. Prichard gives no answer, and he makes certain 
admissions which make the difficulties of his realism rather 
acute. He acknowledges that perception presupposes a 
particular point of view, and yet never explains satisfactorily 
how we can ever get bevond " points of view." Further, in 
one significant passage, he gives up his realism in regard to 
secondary qualities, saying that, ‘with respect: to colour. 
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things look what they never are, or, in other words, are wholly 
different from what they look, and, since it seems impossible 
to hold that colour is really a property of bodies, this con- 
clusion must, in spite of. its difficulty, be admitted to be true." 
He goes on to sav, nevertheless, that "the assertion that the 
grass looks green implies that it is a reality which looks green, 
or, in other words, that the object of perception is a reality 
and not an appearance." That implies a distinction between 
the object of perception, which is real, and what we judge 
about it—that it is green, which is how it appears, and that is 
exactly the distinction made by Kant when he holds that 
perception reaches its objects immediately, and yet knowledge 
is concerned with the way in which these objects appear. Mr. 
Prichard, indeed, tries to confine this distinction to secondary 
qualities; but it is doubtful how far he succeeds in so doing, 
and it might be argued that the only way out of the difficulties 
of his position is to be found in an interpretation of Kant 
which avoids those idealist fallacies which Mr. Prichard so 
trenchantly exposes. 


Principles and Methods of University Reform. Being a 
Letter addressed to the University of Oxford by LORD 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON. (2s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

The actual status of an Oxford Chancellor is accurately 
defined in the Report of the Commission of 1850: " The 
Chancellor rarely appears in Oxford and seldom takes any 
part in academic government. Still, his office is one of much 
dignity and influence." But Lord Curzon is not content to 
be a figure-head, and, as a justification for descending from his 
pedestal and entering the arena of academic politics, he quotes 
the Laudian Statute, in which the main function of the Chan- 
cellor is thus defined: " Concordias et compositiones quas- 
cunque super eisdem the government and privileges]. cum 
consensu Universitatis, inire ac stabilire." The present 
Letter, which runs to over two hundred pages. is, in fact, the 
report of an investigation conducted on the spot during the 
autumn of last year. Lord Curzon has, indeed, acted as 
might a representative of the Board of Education appointed 
to investigate some local dispute and to report to the Board. 
He has interviewed all the leaders of opinion at Oxford, 
heard their contending views, received documentary evidence, 
and in his report he states with candour and impartiality the 
conflict of opinion, and, without attempting to formulate any 
definite resolutions, he indicates pretty clearly the conclusions 
to which he has been led. 

The primary object of the Letter is to deprecate a Royal 
Commission. His main contention is that Oxford has both 
the power and the will to reform itself, and that self-reform is 
in every way preferable to reform imposed ab extra. 

Even if we allow the premises, some of the arguments 
adduced appear to us singularly weak and unconvincing. 
A Commission, we are told, is distracting and arrests the 
progress of everyday work. In particular, it would stay the 
flow of contributions to the re-endowment fund, which already, 
thanks in great part to the Chancellor's energy, amounts to 
£140,000. Yet, in a later paragraph, we are informed that 
one gentleman has promised 430.000 on condition that coim- 
pulsory Greek in Responsions is abolished. This is a reform 
that Lord Curzon himself urges as imperative, yet recent 
votes would seem to show that there is little chance of its 
being carried without external compulsion. 

Scholarships is an equally burning question. Various re- 
forms are adumbrated, with most of which we sympathize. 
Thus itis pointed out that to allot annually seventy-five to 
Classics and fifty-one to all other subjects is a glaring 
anomaly. Suggestions are made for diminishing the number 
awarded to Classics and allocating some to institutions such 
as Ruskin Hall. But these are merely palliatives, and it is 
only a Royal Commission that could check the unhealthy 
competition of college with college, or the still more disas- 
trous specialization that the scholarship system produces in 
schools. 

Lord Curzon believes that but a small proportion of 
scholarships is held by the sons of rich inen, and he thinks 


that it would be impolitic to sever honour from emolument. 
He asserts on good evidence that 83 per cent. are actually 
held by the sons of poor men, but " poor men” are defined as 
those who would not send their sons to college without a 
scholarship. We have heard a Civil servant with an official 
income of £2,500 a year maintain that he was a poor man 
and fully justified in accepting scholarships for his sons. We 
do not think that this view of poverty would commend itself 
to a Royal Commission. We cannot regard one scholarship 
of £75, one of £50, and twelve exhibitions of £25 as a suff- 
cient provision for non-collegiate students. We are quite at 
one with the author in holding that Oxford is as much 
intended for the rich as for the poor, and in deprecating any 
reform which would repel our hereditary legislators and 
statesmen ; but the presence of Christ Church noblemen may 
be purchased too highly if they are allowed to lower the level 
of examinations and to set a standard of high living and plain 
thinking. The cost of an Oxford education is justly ascribed 
in great measure to the shortness of the academic year, and 
it seems illogical to oppose the lengthening of the academic 
year on the ground that this would add to the cost. 

Lord Curzon sums up well the arguments for the granting of 
degrees to women, but we doubt whether women will be 
grateful for his advocacy. He would give them the letters, to 
prevent them from purchasing the same from the University 
of Dublin, but he would withhold from them all the privileges 
that the M.A. carries. 

It is not possible in a review to discuss the constitutional 
changes here proposed. Lord Curzon's attitude may fairly 
be defined as liberal conservatisin. Thus he would reform 
Convocation, but he strongly deprecates “an oligarchy of 
resident teachers," which appears to us the only logical con- 
stitution. Once more we would ask Lord Curzon, what chance 
is there of carrying even the modest reform of Convocation 
that he advocates ? 

On one other reform which is here advocated—the institution 
of a general school-leaving examination, which shall likewise 
serve as a University-entrance examination—there is a con- 
sensus of opinion among educationists, but it would seem 
impossible to bring it to pass without direct Government 
action. It is strange that no reference js made by Lord 
Curzon to the scheme prepared by the Consultative Com- 
mittee and rejected by the Board of Education on the plea of. 
insufficient public support. 

We may note, in conclusion, that Mr. Runciman's excuse 
for not establishing a Registry of Teachers, on the ground 
that it has not and cannot advance the cause of training, is 
not borne out by the Oxford evidence. Lord Curzon tells 
us that “the work of training has suffered much in point both 
of numbers and finances by the uncertain policy of H.M. 
Government in abolishing the Register of Teachers, the 
existence of which acted as an incentive to teachers to 
qualify.” 


Grammatical English. By F. W. G. Foar, D.Lit. 
(3s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

This is not a new English grammar, nor is it a treatise on 
the correct use of English, but something between the two, 
which might be more accurately entitled “ Hints for the Gram- 
mar of the Future." Dr. Foat is himself a public examiner, 
and he also prepares pupils for examination, and the book 
evidently had its origin in the reformed English paper set in 
the University of London Matriculation—the attempt to balk 
the crammers and test a practical working knowledge of 
English. Though he is preaching to the converted, we wel- 
come the manifesto of a modern teacher against the pedantic 
superstition which has been handed on to us by the classicists ; 
but we doubt whether Dr. Foat has gone the right way to 
work to convince any one who was not convinced before or 
persuade a single teacher to substitute grammatical English 
for English grammar. | 

To begin with, the method of composition is not attractive 
—six hundred and odd consecutively numbered paragraphs 
of various lengths and quality, theses;-essays, disquisitions, 
criticisms, grammatical paradigms, notes, and jottings: The 
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book is ostensibly written for those in statu pupillart, who 
are told now and again what is a “ safe" answer, what lines 
of study they should pursue, where to look for further informa- 
tion. Doubtless a clever pupil will pick up many valuable 
hints; but so frequent are the excursuses and criticisms 
addressed, in fact, to masters and examiners that the ordinary 
pupil will not be able to see the wood for the trees. 

There is another and more serious objection that we must 
take to the treatment. Dr. Foat will have nothing to do with 
historical grammar: he would have us take English as it is 
spoken or written to-day, and explain or analyse it as it stands. 
This, we hold, is an impossibility. Let us, by all means, 
accept present usage as the jus ef norma loquendi ; but the 
only key to this usage is to be found in history. Dr. Foat 
defends " itis me," and we are with him. That "it wasn't 
her" is in almost universal use, and therefore defensible, we 
must strenuously deny. But how can we explain the simple 
idiom "it is I" except by a reference to Old English? In 
"these cherries were fourpence a pound," Dr. Foat tells us 
that “ fourpence " and “ pound” have no recognizable rela- 
tion to the other words in the sentence. Apparently Dr. Foat 
would leave all such idioms as inexplicable puzzles. ' Case" 
is nowhere defined except in a parenthesis—" case or gram- 
matical relation to the sentence." The old-fashioned reference 
to case-endings which have been dropped is more scientific 
and intelligible to the pupil. Prosody is barred on the ground 
that it does not form part of the school syllabus; but surely 
there should be some reference to the distinctions of the 
language of poetry and prose. 

We will add a few random jottings that occur to us in look- 
ing through the book. The categories of nouns as abstract, 
concrete, &c., seem to us a relic of the old grammar and 
properly a part of logic. There is nothing pedantic in “ the 
committee abides by its earlier decision," and whether, in such 
cases, we use the singular or the plural is purely a matter of 
taste. The only warning wanted (which Dr. Foat does not 
give) is not to mix the two constructions. So,again, weshould 
pass as perfectly correct " mankind seek for happiness as their 
greatest good." “Such a heap of trouble ” is no more slang 
than " such a lot," though the first is rejected and the second 
allowed. The“ vulgar interpretation" of “ To be or not to be" 
—Shall I commit suicide or not ?—is twice scouted, but for 
once the vulgar are right. “ Omission of the relative" is held 
an unwarrantable explanation, yet how otherwise is the pupil 
to analyse " the book I want " if historical grammar is barred? 
The definition, “ verbs are names of phenomena," does not 
strike us as an improvement on Mason. Again, to go to 
Roby's “ Latin Grammar " for an exposition of the subjunctive 
is vieux jeu, and the instances of subjunctive on page 136— 
c.g., "^ past-perfect, progressive: I might already have been 
seeing him "—are superfluities of naughtiness. On page 94 it 
should have been pointed out that “than whom” is unique. 
The old division of verb-forms as strong and weak is rejected, 
but nothing is substituted for it except a jingle by which to 
remember the typical forms of past tenses and participles. 
We are told that teachers of arithmetic avoid " two twenty- 
firsts" by a periphrase. We never met with an arithmetic 
teacher who said anything but “two twenty-oneths." Animal- 
culae is a béte noire of Dr. Foat's to which he recurs. Once 
it moves him to oratory: ' How important is the communica- 
tion of scientific principle and sound knowledge of details, 
that custom, as it slowly crvstallizes, may take on beautiful 
and perfect forms." Agreed ; but the main object of the book 
is to eliminate from grammar all this lumber of scientific 
detail, which may be found, when needed, in the dictionary. 
Dr. Foat offers us, as alternatives, “ hippopotamuses" and 
"hippopotami." Is not “ hippopotami" as much a monstrosity 
as the " omnibi’’ in one of Rhoda Broughton’s novels ? 


" Makers of National History.” —Archbishop Parker. By 
W. M. KENNEDY, B.A. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons.) 

No one probably ever did so much towards imparting to the 
English Church the special characteristics claimed for it by 
its adherents as Archbishop Parker. Directing its fortunes 
in a time of peculiar danger, when its separation from Rome 


and the anarchical spirit of Puritanism threatened to reduce 
its doctrines, ritual, and discipline to a state of chaos, Parker, 
though not endowed with conspicuous political ability, per- 
ceived, in the midst of the strife of contending parties, the 
position which would give it strength and dignity. While 
making no compromises, he placed the Church in a via media 
lying apart from the path of Rome on the one side and Geneva 
onthe other. He held to the principles of the Reformation, 
but would not let go catholicity. He respected antiquity— 
specially, of course, when its witness seemed to endorse his 
own views ; believed that the English Church might, to quote 
Mr. Kennedy's words, " resume her Divine mission true to her 
origin in ministry, creed, and sacrament”; and set his face 
against new-fangled doctrines and practices. His temper was 
gentle, though he did not hesitate to carry out severe mea- 
sures when the Queen demanded them, for toleration was then 
a long way off. Mr. Kennedy has, on the whole, written a 
very good account of the inan and his work, based on the best 
authorities, contemporary and modern, and gives references 
to them at the end of each chapter. Among other matters 
worthy of note, he points out that, at the beginning of Mary's 
reign, the country people generally were willing to accept the 
return to the old religion, and gives due prominence to the 
consequences of the Queen's marriage. It is, however, in- 
exact to say that Cardinal Pole “ restored the religious status 
quo before the abolition of the Papal jurisdiction." That was 
not in his power: it was effected by Act of Parliament. He 
shows how much Parker, though no Lutheran, owed to Bucer ; 
justly declares that the assertion that Elizabeth's first Parlia- 
ment was packed and subservient is baseless; and has some 
interesting remarks on the state of the Church in the early 
years of the primacy of Parker, who courageously struggled 
with the forces of disorder. The Archbishop needed courage, 
for, as is well shown here, he could not depend on the Queen’s 
support even when acting in accordance with her policy. 
She desired him to enforce Conformity, and, against his own 
will, he obeyed her; and then she left him to bear the un- 
popularity which naturally followed the performance of the 
unpleasant task. 

Along with much that is praiseworthy in this book there 
are some defects. The author’s satisfaction with the re- 
formed English Church leads him to speak in more than one 
place as though personal religion did not exist before the 
Reformation, and religion consisted only "in so much out- 
ward ceremonial," and the like—an arrogant assertion too 
often made in books written on the anti-Roman side. In 
somewhat the same spirit he describes Bishop Gardiner as 
untrue “to his Church." To what Church was he untrue? 
The only act of betrayal of which he can be accused was his 
surrender of the Papal supremacy, and to this he seems to 
have referred in the touching words he spoke on his death- 
bed. This, however, is not what is meant here. In Gar- 
diner's time the English Church was, as it were, in a melting 
pot, and they who, like Gardiner, preferred its earlier state 
are no more to be accused of unfaithfulness than the 
admirers of the progressive changes through which it passed. 
The notices of Parker’s encouragement of historical study 
and his own share in it are extremely meagre: indeed, 
this subject is better treated in the article on him in 
the “ Dictionary of National Biography" than it is here. 
Lastly, the writing, specially in the earlier part of the volume, 
is so bad that the editor must have taken his duties lightly. 
For example, what can be made of “ Not only did he [Paul IV.] 
condemn the restoration of the Church lands to the Church 
as had been done"? That Parker “was appointed, re- 
luctantly it is true, chaplain to Queen Anne Boleyn” means, 
we gather from the context, that he reluctantly accepted the 
appointment. Other strange expressions, such as an “ ancient 
shudder,” an “unwilling battle," and a "fascinating indi- 
vidualism of self-interest,’ mar a creditable little biography, 
but do not obscure the author’s meaning. 


Introduction to English Literature. By HENRY S. 
PANCOAST. Third Edition, enlarged. (5s. net. G. Bell.) 
This is virtually a new book, the first half having been 
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practically rewritten, and the later parts, especially the Vic- 
torian period, greatly enlarged. Its success may be ascribed 
first and foremost to the author’s easy, unaffected style. We 
are carried along, as in a motor, rushing through the flat plains 
and slowing down as we approach the heights, while our 
chauffeur points out to us some Pisgah sight, a lordly castle, 
a palace of art, an enchanted valley. The second merit is the 
very full appendix, which serves as a sort of ordnance map and 
gazetteer to the traveller and will enable him to explore for 
himself any portion of the country traversed that attracts him. 

Such merits are balanced, unavoidably perhaps, by corre- 
sponding defects.. We have little complaint to make of slips 
and inaccuracies for which the author asks indulgence on the 
score that his survey extends from Beowulf to Kipling. These 
are comparatively few and unimportant. What we do miss is 
that graphic portraiture that comes, and comes only, from 
personal intimacy with the sitter, from long and loving study 
of his life and work. Take, for instance, the treatment of 
Bacon. To give to Bacon three and a half pages against nine 
given to Bunyan seems a little out of proportion, but let that 
pass. Of the " Advancement of Learning " all we are told is 
that Bacon had it translated into Latin. Of the “ Essays” 
we are told that they " are often comparable to the proverbial 
sayings in which wise men have delighted since the days of 
Solomon." This is not to write with the eye on the object. 
On Bacon's character we have two quotations from his 
panegyrist, Dean Church; but the mot of another Baconian, 
the Rev. S. Reynolds, gives the opposite view, which should 
not be ignored :—" He was a scoundrel, but a scoundrel of 
whom the world should be proud." To take another instance 
from contemporary writers, the treatment of George Meredith 
is even more ineffectual and wide of the mark. It happens 
that the present critic is an admirer of Meredith and our 
author is not, and it is quite possible that he may be wrong 
and the author right; but Mr. Pancoast is bound to give a 
reason for his dislike, and herein he signally fails. The novels, 
he tells us, are enveloped in a haze of traditional reputation, 
like '" Paradise Lost” and “ The Decline and Fall," venerated 
and unread. We deny the fact. He praises the love scene 
between Richard and Lucy in “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel," but complains that the author peeps out like some 
cynical showman from behind his puppets, and we seem to 
hear Puck's amused comment (the comment of one alien to 
human passions), " What fools these mortals be!" Again we 
deny the fact. Worst of all, as a summary of Meredith's 
merits the platitudinous critique of “some recent writer" is 
quoted with approbation: “ Whatever one's impressions of 
Mr. Meredith's novels as novels, they indubitably contain a 
great deal of apt, entertaining, and original comment upon the 
general subject of human nature." Of Meredith's poetry no 
word. Let us hope that in a fourth edition this page will be 
rewritten. 

A few minor points call for revision. On page 55 Kinglake 
is unequally yoked as an historian with Hallam, Grote, and 
Milman. He has a better claim to a niche as the author of 
"Eóthen." On the next page James Gairdner is taken, 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner left. To couple S. T. Coleridge 
with Dr. Johnson and Macaulay as a " converser ” is, to say 
the least, misleading.  " Charles, did you ever hear me 
preach ?" should be added as a footnote. To pronounce 
Shelley’s " Hellas" “most intensely Christian" is a bold 
paradox. 

Saturn and Love their long repose 
Shall burst, more bright and good 
Than all that fell, shan One that rose. 


Implora pace, Astreae Redux (twice), Little Giddings, 
Frederick Harrison, are unfortunate misprints. 


Roman Life and Manners (FRIEDLAENDER). Translated 
by LEONARD A. MAGNUS. (6s. Routledge & Sons.) 

. Friedlaender's “ Sittengeschichte," to use the familiar 

" short title," now in its seventh edition, has reached serene 

heights beyond the range of criticism. Of the German book 

we will say nothing more, except that, references being omitted 

in it, the sixth edition is more valuable to the student, although 


the seventh has author's corrections. It is with the rendering 
that we concern ourselves. We dip into it here and there, 
without looking at the German, and we find that it reads like 
original English, not like a translation. It satisfies, then, the 
first condition of goodness. Next we ask, Does it truly 
express the meaning of the German writer? Nay, as the 
book is for scholars and about matters of learning, we must 
look for minute accuracy ; and with the more right since the 
German of Friedlaender is of the easy and straightforward 
sort. We fear that we must say that, in this respect, the 
translation is inadequate. Having no love of finicking criti- 
cism, we will state as briefly as possible the three reasons on 
which we base our judgment. (1) The translator often leaves 
out what is contained in the original. Thus, in page 135 
(Magnus) = page 133 (Friedlaender), we find “ Tiberius’ 
stringent exclusion " for “ die noch unter Tiberius neu einge- 
schárfte Ausschliessung." On page 323= page 356, " wol nach 
einer Kunde von den Sargassobanken oder Krautwiesen des 
Atlantischen Oceans " has no equivalent in the English text. 
And a hundred instances could be cited of a too free lopping 
of the German. (2) Mr. Magnus sometimes blunders sorely. 
For example, in page 231 = page 247, he offers us “ But her 
talent was nothing in comparison with her taste and virtue" 
for " Doch Talent und Kunst wird bei ihr durch Trefflichkeit 
des Gemiiths und Sittsamkeit noch übertroffen," where “taste ” 
has no relation to ‘ Treflichkeit des Gemüths." “ Before 
Pliny's ideal age" (page 233 — page 249) would not do for 
“in früherm Alter ... als der von Plinius Empfohlene,” which 
means "at an earlier age than the man recommended (pro- 
posed as a husband) by Pliny." Still worse is the error on 
page 135 = page 134. The German is: “ der in Folge einer an- 
geblich verláàumderischen Anklage bereits einmal übergangen 
worden war." Mr. Magnus turns it: “presumably rebuffed 
in consequence of an action for calumny." But the sense is: 
" passed over in consequence of an accusation alleged to be 
calumnious "; this expresses the facts of the case, there being 
no question of any action for calumny. (3) The gravest 
fault of ‘the book, however, is that the translator has not 
troubled to consult the classical authorities, and has allowed 
the German to stand as a confusing medium between them 
and himself. As an illustration of this the reader will perhaps 
put (page 237 = page 253) " His real past was known front 
his daily life, as a great ladies' man, and protector of 
widows and litigious defender of them; amongst men a silly 
fool, amongst women a learned, cunning lawyer” against the 
Latin of Cicero, " Pro Caecin.” 5. 14. Compare again (page 
238) "Your Laelia, your wife within the law, is a very law- 
abiding wife, Quintus," with Martial (v. 75) : 
Quae legis causa nupsit tibi Laelia, Quinte, 
Uxorem potes hanc dicere legitimam. 

Nothing is better known in Latin than the same poet's “ uxori 
nubere nolo meae"; "I do not wish £o be my wife's maid," 
says Mr. Magnus! In truth, his ignorance of classical 
commonplaces leads sometimes to amusing results. It was 
the highest recommendation of Greek women, he tells us 
(page 239), " to occupy their husbands' thoughts as little as 
might be, either for good or for evil." We suggest to our 
translator that even a Greek woman was hardly responsible 
for the thoughts of her husband. If he will examine Thucy- 
dides ii. 45, he may perhaps form a juster opinion of what 
was required of her. No; the translation, we must repeat, 
is not good enough for the purposes of scholarship. 


A History of the Christian Church since the Reformation. 
By S. CHEETHAM, D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of 
Rochester, Hon. Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
&c. (Macmillan.) 

In this moderately sized volume Archdeacon Cheetham 
gives us a history of the Christian Church from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century to the present day, the last date 
we have noticed being 1905. His work is authoritative; his 
materials are derived from the best sources, and his treatment 
is marked by moderation of expression and liberality of 
sentiment. In spite of the extraordinary,comptession entailed 
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by the vastness of its subject his book is readable, for it is 
admirably arranged and is pleasantly written. Much that he 
has to say can best be said by giving some account of in- 
dividual lives; but he skilfully makes his biographical notices 
entirely subordinate to the main course of his narrative, so 
that they do not, as in some well known books of Church 
history, produce a scrappy effect. He tells us of many queer 
Protestant sects, some still existing and others extinct long 
ago. In these, if allowance is made for the difference of 
population, Germany seems to have been nearly as fruitful in 
past times as the United States of America are to-day, and, 
along with a satisfactory account of the teaching of those 
German religious founders whose lives and opinions deserve 
respect, he briefly describes the careers of various impostors 
and lunatics who succeeded in making disciples. Less is said 
about obscure English sects, and we have not found any 
mention of the followers of Lodowicke Muggleton or of Joanna 
Southcott. Important movements in English Church history 
are discussed with judginent and in a tone of detachment 
remarkable in a clerical author; in each case the contribution 
made to the common cause of Christianity is fairly marked. 

An excellent feature in the book is the abundance of refer- 
ences in foot-notes, which, besides giving the authority for the 
statements in the text, afford the reader an opportunity of 
gaining fuller information. A small emendation seems re- 
quired on page 313: “the Church of Scotland” denotes the 
National Established Church, which is Presbvterian in con- 
stitution, not the Episcopal Church in Scotland. The Arch- 
deacon's praiseworthy desire to speak as favourably as 
possible of all respectable religious developments leads him 
to attach more importance to the so-called " Iglesia Espana " 
than we are inclined to attribute to it, and to refrain from 
pointing out that the intrusion of certain well meaning Irish 
prelates on the diocesan system of the Catholic Church in 
Spain was an insult to a body of fellow Christians, and, indeed, 
an act of schism. 

This volume, though an independent book, may be regarded, 
as we are reminded in the preface, as the completion of a 
short history of the Christian Church in four volumes, of 
which the present author's “ History of the Church during 
the First Six Centuries " and the late Archdeacon Hardwicke's 
histories of the Church during the Middle Ages and the period 
of the Protestant Reformation, would be earlier instalments. 
This latest volume is in no way inferior to its predecessors. 


The Administration of Public Education in the United States. By 
S. T. Dutron and D. SNEDDEN. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The book has an introduction by the President of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. President Butler, a favourite of the gods, is for 
once unfortunate. By conviction, he is what is technically called 
* a Carnegie speller ” ; that is to say, he is one of those who bid Eng- 
lish and American scholars write avafests instead of azaf«sts in order 
that [Italian navvies may learn pidgin English with ease and speed. 
Now comes a crass printer and makes him spell like Macaulay or 
Longfellow! What will he not feel when he sees /ArougA put for 
thru? But thinking of many things as he thinks, and regarding him as 
a mainstay of idealism in the United States, we are always glad to read 
what he writes, let him spell ashe will. In the book that he introduces 
we noticed a slight error—a statement that in the German States attend- 
ance at the continuation schools is compulsory. In some States it is so ; 
but in Prussia there is local option, the communities being free to make 
attendance obligatory or to leave it voluntary. Generally, however, the in- 
formation given is trustworthy ; whilst numerous references at the end of 
each chapter enable the reader to test it or toextend it. We extract a little 
for the public benefit. In 1905-6 the evening schools of the cities of 
the United States with a population of 8,000 were reported as having a 
total attendance of more than 314,000 pupils, almost half as many as 
were enrolled in the public high schools of the country. And already 
in some States, in addition to the usual requirement of school attendance 
until the age of fourteen, provision is made for two years’ further com- 
pulsory schooling in the case of those who have not completed a definite 
part of the elementary course of study. But we will pillage no more. 
Let our readers study the book itself. Full of thought and suggestive- 
ness, as well as rich in well ordered matter, it should be ip the library 
of every educational authority. 

** Philosophies Ancient and Modern.”— Plato. By A. E. TAYLOR. 
tis. Constable.) l 

It is difficult to give, ina hundred and fifty small pages, an account of 

any really great philosophy which shall be of much value. Philosophy 


cannot be estimated by tabulating results, and this is peculiarly true of 
Plato. Prof. Taylor has grappled admirably with the inherent difficul. 
ties of his task. His book is popular in the sense that it is clear and 
easy to read, and does not go into lengthy discussions of vexed ques- 
tions ; at the same time it is eminently scholarly. Perhaps the best 
feature in the book is the way in which Prof. Taylor takes every oppor- 
tunity to compare Plato's attitude and results with those of other more 
modern philosophies. Such a method has its dangers, but these have 
been avoided. The account of the ‘‘ Ideas,” for example, is rightly 
elucidated by a reference to the modern school of philosophical mathe- 
maticians. The only defect of the book is that it minimizes the im- 
portance of the æsthetic side of Plato. That, no doubt, is sound as 
against certain recent writings which exalt it unduly. But we are our- 
selves so apt to regard knowledge as a system of propositions that it 
would have been worth while to make it clear that, for Plato, know- 
ledge was always in immediate contact with its object, and cannot, 
therefore, be fully expressed in propositions. Propositions are indis- 
pensable to, but they do not constitute, knowledge. That is why the 
knowledge of the ** Ideas" is described in terms of seeing ; why Plato 
distrusts the written word, and why he always wrote in dialogue. It is 
the combination of strict logical thinking with something usually 
emphasized only in poetry which makes Plato so unique. The latter 
is rather neglected in this book. Otherwise it is excellent. 


Hegels Educational Theory and Practice. By MILLICENT MACKENZIE. 
(3s net. Sonnenschein.) 

It is not an easy task to elucidate (within the limits of a quite small 
volume) the educational views of a philosopher like Hegel. The 
difficulty is all the greater because Hegel has left no special treatise on 
education ; the only approach to anything of the kind is to be found in 
the school addresses, which, as Rector of the Nürnberg Gymnasium. 
he delivered annually to boys and parents at the prize-givings. Of 
eight such addresses happily five are extant, and Miss Mackenzie does 
well in letting Hegel speak for himself by quoting (separately, in an 
appendix) extracts from each of them. Thus the reader is enabled to 
examine directly, and to form his own judgment on, Hegel's views in 
regard to certain educational problems. Some of them are problems 
with which each successive generation must grapple for itself; others 
are of universal application. and it is here, in particular, that Hegel's 
contributions have a permanent value. However, something more 
than a careful study of Hegel’s five addresses is needful for the formation 
of a just estimate of his educational views and work. His chief value 
for us lies in the fact that he has given to educational theory a philosophic 
basis. This is the more remarkable in view of his achievements as a 
practical schoolmaster ; but so intimately were his educational views 
bound up with his philosophy that much of his pedagogy would be 
unintelligible unless studied in the light of his philosophic theory. 
It is just this which makes Hegel so hard to interpret briefly. Miss 
Mackenzie writes mainly for teachers, and does them service by 
presenting Hegel's philosophy from the standpoint which they, as 
teachers, can best appreciate and about which they most want to 
know. His claims are commended in a little introductory note by 
Prof. J. S. Mackenzie, who considers that Hegel, more than any 
other educator, supplies us with just those things that we are most in 
want of in our time and country. 


The Training College Record. Nol. I., No. 2. (1s. net. Longmans.) 

This is at once a bulletin of the Association and a magazine ; but 
the major part appeals to non-members, and articles like that of Prof. 
Wyld on ** The Teaching of Reading," of Prof. Green on ** Experiment 
in Education,” and of Principal Barrett on ** The Art of Story Telling ” 
should secure for it, we will not say a wide, but an extended, circula- 
tion among students of pedagogics. 


History of Contemporary Civilization. By CHARLES SEIGNOBOS, 
(Pp. viii, 459. 5s. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

This translation is very welcome. The original work, which reads 
quite well in its English form (in spite of the occasional use of words— 
e.g., employee—in an unusual sense) belongs to the best class of text- 
books. In many ways it is more valuable, even to the advanced student, 
than the author's well known *' Political History of Europe since 
1814." M. Scignobos has command of sufficient learning to enable him 
to give a concrete description, in which no words are wasted, of 
European society before the French Revolution. He has the art, which 
most English writers of text-books do not possess, of finishing his work. 
His range is limited, but what he describes is intelligible and compact. 
In the earlier part of the book this quality of finish is especially marked. 
For once the account of the political, economic, and philosophic move- 
ments of the eighteenth century really does ** hang together." Only 
here and there have we thought that the author might have driven a 
point home more forcibly. For example, he neglects the existence of 
the industrial movement outside the old corporations, which the 
French government tried to suppress for more than two centuries with- 
out success (pages 55-6). M. Seignobos begins his book with a descrip- 
tion of the new state in Prussia and Russia. The reader cannot fail te 
see at once how life in these countries resembled, or differed from, civi- 
lizaion elsewhere. From this concrete, example'he is led to a discussion 
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of the causes and effects of the Revolution. Then the author concen- 
trates his attention upon the growth of popular government during the 
nineteenth century. So far the plan is admirable; but its defect is 
painfully clear in the later part of the book, where M. Seignobos has 
to crowd into a few short chapters all that he had been forced to leave 
out. Hence the very things which, earlier in the work, made the 
eighteenth century intelligible—colonial policy, literary movement, 
economic expansion, &c.—and which are still more important later, are 
analysed very summarily, almost in the form of appendixes. The 
chapter upon ‘* The New World " (pp. 335-354) is absurdly short and, 
so far as the United States are concerned, by no means satisfactory. 
The bibliographies will probably be found useful, though they are not 
well arranged. There is no index. 


Jonia and the East. By D. G. HOGARTH. 
Clarendon Press.) 
There are few spheres of learning in which more discoveries have 
been made in the last twenty or thirty years than in classical archæ- 
ology. Yet in this field particularly it is very hard for the average 
reader to find out ** what it all comes to." Most of us by this time have 
read something about Mycenaean and Minoan civilization. Yet it is 
very hard to find out the relations of the different discoveries to one 
another and to the Greece of classical times. Most of the information 
is buried in learned journals and publications, and most of the theories 
with which we are familiar were propounded before all the evidence had 
been produced and will not square with all the facts. There is great 
need of writers who have themselves detailed knowledge of all the mass 
of evidence and a power of taking stock of the conclusions which can 
be drawn from it. Prof. Burrows has tried, with some success, to do 
this for Crete. Mr. Hogarth, in this series of six lectures, does it ad- 
mirably for Ionia. The book is a model of how this work ought to be 
done. Mr. Hogarth has first-hand knowledge of most of the discoveries 
which he describes. He has a great capacity for stating the ditticulties 
of an historical problem and an excellent caution in dealing with a very 
dithcult kind of evidence. Historians have long been puzzled as to the 
origin of the Ionians, their relations to the Greeks of the peninsula and 
to the nations of Asia Minor. Up till quite lately archeological] dis- 
coveries had only made the problem harder. We had to explain why 
there were no remains of Mycenaean civilization between Hissarlik and 
Rhodes. Mr. Hogarth's answer to all these questions should be read 
in full. The main lines of his account (he has made it more than a 
theory) are that, at the time of the greatness of Mycenaean civilization, 
the coasts of Asia Minor were held by a strong inland power, which 
prevented settlements being made on the coast ; that, at the time 
Mycenaean civilization was being destroyed by invasions from the 
north and the population driven out, that inland power was being 
destroyed by the Assyrians. This inland power was the kingdom 
of the Hittites, or the Hatti. Mr. Hogarth tells us how they com- 
manded the overland route from the Aegean to the Euphrates. We 
once thought that the Phoenicians carried civilization from Babylon and 
Kgypt to the Aegean; Mr. Hogarth shows us how the Hittites carried 
the civilization of the Aegean, as early and independent as any known 
to us, to the centre of Asia. 


The Wander Years. By J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 
(6s. net. Smith, Elder.) 

Every one knows Mr. Yoxall as the Member for Nottingham and 
the General Secretary of the National Union of Teachers, and not a 
few have read his romances of Old France and of gipsy life ; but here 
he comes before us in a new character. He dismisses his cares with 
his flock, and, though there is a chapter (not the most successful) on 
St. Stephen's from its humorous side, there is not an allusion to Russell 
Square, and we have searched in vain for the word ** education." We 
wander with him through the highways and byways of France. All 
the while he gossips to us easily, naturally, at times rhetorically, like 
Wordsworth's ** Wanderer," at times in blank verse like Dickens 
(see page 88), but never pedantically or guide-bookedly, of hostels, 
cháteaux, cathedrals, bric-à-brac shops. His ruling passion is china, 
and here a barbarian, to whom the name of Billingsley suggests only 
Euclid, is inclined sometimes to skip; but even here the author's 
enthusiasm is contagious, and we are thrilled by the romance of 
English old china. There is a fine literary flavour about the wander- 
ings. Thackeray is his favourite author. and consule Planco, moi qui 
vous parle occur rather too often; after him, Lamb, Sterne, and 
Dickens. Of French literature he does not show the same apprecia- 
ton. George Sand does not appeal to him, and that marvellous line, 


** l'aime le son du cor, le soir au fond du bois," 


conveys only the ‘‘ Nimrod feeling." One of the best chapters is the 
defence of Mme. de Warens, and we are quite ready to be convinced 
that Rousseau was worse than the ‘‘cad’’ who kissed and told—the 
cad who didn't kiss and lied ; but the fact remains, and should be 
acknowledged, that he was a supreme artist ‘‘ qui avait les entrailles 
des mots.” There are a few slips that should be corrected in a second 
edition. A bishop is not a peer of the realm. Mendelism lends no 
support to the fantastic theory of hereditary genius— father, daughter, 
grandson, &c. Masculina bilis should be mascula, and aevus (the 


(Pp. 117. 3s. 6d. 


opposite of juvenis) is a curious coinage. French accents (as Mr. 
Shilleto used to say of his pupils’ Greek accents) are put on with a 
pepper-box. 
Tacitus, Germania. Text and Notes edited by J. F. STOUT. 
(2s. 6d. W. B. Clive.) 

The introduction gives a good summary of the historical relations of 
Germany and Rome up to the date of the treatise. The aim of the 
** Germania" is defined as primarily an ethnographical and geo- 
graphical study, and only secondarily, and by reason of its opportune 
appearance, as **a journalistic monograph." Its moral significance is 
not ignored, but, in our judgment, underrated. Tacitus used his 
German as Montesquieu used his Persian and Chateaubriand his North 
American Indian to point a moral, if not to adorn a tale. The notes 
are adequate as far as they go; but we desiderate some reference 
to archxology and recent investigation in ethnology and primitive 
institutions. 


Tertullian: De Baptismo. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by J. M. Lupton, M.A. (Cambridge, 1908.) 

The present edition of an important, but rather neglected, patristic 
little treatise forms one of the admirable series of ‘t Cambridge Patristic 
Texts." In preparing this edition—which contains text, commentary, 
and an excellent introduction—the editor has followed, in the main, 
the text of the Vienna ** Corpus." The ** De Baptismo," it is worth 
noting, **is one of those treatises of Tertullian of which no MS. is now 
known to exist. The text depends, therefore, upon the earliest printed 
editions and the labours of subsequent scholars." These have been 
well utilized by the present editor. His introduction deals with the 
following points: date and occasion ($ 1), analysis ($ 2), doctrine of 
Baptism in Tertullian ($ 3), influence upon subsequent writers ($ 4), 
Latini.y and style ($ 5), Biblical quotations ($ 6), text and editions ($ 7), 
bibliography ($8). Mr. Lupton has made himself acquainted with the 
work of both ancient and modern (especially German) scholars, and 
has produced a volume which can be commended unreservedly. 


Balzacs César Birotteau. Edited by W. E. DELrs. 
(2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The introduction on Balzac's life and works is brief, but, as far as it 
goes, satisfactory. The remarks on the novel itself occupy some 
twenty lines. The notes leave much to desire, as much in the way of 
commission as of omission, and they tempt us to quote Young's 
familiar couplet on commentators. To begin at the beginning, the 
very title, ** Grandeur et Décadence de César Birotteau,” an evident 
parody of Montesquieu's great work, calls for a note; still more the 
dedication to Lamartine. What was the ¿rait d'union between two 
geniuses so diametrically opposed? Why is éec-de-cane, which the 
school dictionaries give, translated, and point d’orgue, which they do 
not give, not noticed? ‘(Jui cherche midi à quatorze heures?” 
** Who looks for knots in a bulrush ?" This rendering quite perverts 
the sense. Birotteau is not seeking imaginary difficulties, but looking 
for mare's nests. *'Je veux couler A/acassar,” says Birotteau; “Im 
going to knock the bottom out of Rowland's Macassar oil." A note 
was hardly needed, but ** Macassar, a town situated on the southern 
part of Celebes, one of the large islands of the East Indies," is the 
superfluity of naughtiness ; so is the next note on comagéne, which is 
fully explained later on in the text. Æn passe, the term of billiards, 
is wholly misunderstood. Birotteau tells his wife that he discovered 
his famous oil from a picture in which Hero is pouring oil on the head 
of her lover. We ask for some account of the picture, and are told 
instead, ** Hero was a priestess of Aphrodite," &c. By way of sur- 
plusage, we have unidiomatic and supererogatory construes. ‘* Je ne 
mettrais pas la main au feu pour lui,” ** I would not answer for him ” ; 
** nus comme des petits Saint-Jean,” ** penniless” ; *' se jetteraient là- 
dessus comme la pauvreté sur le monde," ‘‘they would pounce on it 
like poverty on the world." We have not travelled beyond the first 
three pages of notes, but the examples we have given will suffce—and, 
our readers will be inclined to say, more than suffice to justify—the 
stricture we pronounced at starting. 


A First Book of German Poetry. By WALTER RIPPMANN. 
(1s. 4d. Dent.) 

Prof. Rippmann has provided an original German anthology for 
children, and teachers at any rate will be grateful to him for choosing 
lyrics that they do not know all by heart. We doubt whether the ar- 
rangement by subjects—‘‘ Im Wald und Feld," &c.—is the most suitable. 
Most teachers would prefer order of difficulty. Fallersleben is an 
easy first, with sixteen poems; Goethe has four; and Schiller and 
Heine only one apiece, apart from the ‘‘Spriiche.” We doubt 
whether the section of proverbial philosophy will appeal to children, 
and some of it is by no means easy for beginners. We should much 
have preferred a ballad section. If we can trust our recollections of 
childhood, it was the “Ritter Toggenburg,” the ‘* Lorelei,” the 
“Erl Konig,” the ** Andreas Hofer," that first kindled a love of 
German poetry, and the ‘‘ Greenwood ” poems, with their monotonous 
brooks and nightingales, simply bored us. The notes (in German) 
are brief and to the point. Any account of the ‘authors would, we 
agree, at this stage be superfluous, but a. reference to the circumstances 
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which inspired lyrics such as Goethe’s ** Gefunden ” and ** Wanderers 
Nachtlied,’’ would certainly add to their interest. 


Eliza Brightwen: the Life and Thoughts of a Naturalist. 
(Ss. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

Mrs. Brightwen, the popular author of ‘* Wild Nature won by 
Kindness" and other works on natural history, committed to Mr. 
Edmund Gosse her diary and other papers, leaving it to his discretion 
what, if any, use should be made of them. He has done well to 
publish this simple record of a blameless life, divided almost equally 
between works of charity and the study of natural history. In the 
latter part, when she was living at Stanmore with her birds and 
beasties, she reminds us of George Sand at Nohant, though, it need 
hardly be added, in all else the two women were poles asunder. 
Incident there is none, and the only thrilling page in the volume is the 
letter from a sister who was in the thick of the Dresden Revolution 
of 1849. A tantalizing record in the autobiography tells that her 
extract books, made when she was a girl in her teens, are filled with 
such authors as Seneca, Plato, Thucydides, Epictetus. Did she know 
Greek, and did she put all philosophy behind her when she married? 
We have no direct answer, but literature plays no part in the life, and, 
as for philosophy, Parnell’s ** Hermit” contented her to the end as a 
sufficient justification of the existence of evil. She had her Bible, and 
she wanted nothing more. The discovery that her suitor had family 
prayers twice a day seems to have turned the scale in his favour, and to 
express her wonder at her first sight of the Alps she quotes the Revela- 
tion: ‘‘ The mountains were not found." It is when she is enter- 
taining her poor friends — showing them, for instance, round her 
museum for the hundredth time, though it is torture to her to stand for 
long, or when she is illustrating in the most practical way her love for 
animals —that the high qualities of a singularly unselfish woman stand 
revealed. 


Practical Physics. By W. S. FRANKLIN, C. M. CRAWFORD, and 
B. MACNUTT. (Vol. I., 5s. net; Vol. II., 5s. net; Vol. III., 4s. 
net. Macmillan.) 

These three volumes provide a course of some hundred and thirty 
experiments suitable for advanced students. Vol. I. deals with Precise 
Measurements and Experiments in Mechanics and Heat; Vol. II. 
contains a course in Magnetism and Electricity ; and Vol. III. is given 
up to Photometry and Experiments in Light and Sound. When the 
experiment involves considerations which the student may have difficulty 
in finding suitably explained in his text-book, the requisite theoretical 
matter is succinctly provided before the experimental details are given. 
The experiments are well arranged, suitably illustrated, and clearly 
described. 


An Introduction to Electricity. By BRUNO KOLBE. Translated hy 
J. SKELTON. (Iros. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

It is desirable at the outset to state that this book is not of the type 
suited for use in the higher forms of English secondary schools or for 
first-year courses in Universities ; but we think the editor’s claim that 
*faperson of ordinary information and intelligence who has passed 
through the ordinary school curriculum and wishes to obtain some 
insight into the nature of electricity . . . should find many simple ex- 
periments which, even without actually performing them, should give 
him, when read, a fair apprehension of the laws they are intended to 
illustrate, and should enable him to appreciate the many popular 
lectures now delivered on the subject," may be taken as justified. 
Much of the apparatus described differs from that pictured in English 
text-books, and there are many ingenious experiments on familiar 
subjects which will strike the teacher as being novel in form. On 
page 372 we note that a microphone is called ‘fa distance hearer” : 
this is scarcely a fair rendering of the meaning. On page 375 there is 
error in the statement to the effect that the light of a planet may be 
many years on its journey to the earth ; for a simple calculation will 
show that a few hours is sufficient for the light from the most remote 
planet to reach us. 


The Re-making of Modern Europe, 1789-1878, is the sixth volume 
of the half-a-crown text-books of European History, edited for Messrs. 
Methuen by the Rev. A. H. JouNnsonx. It is written by Mr. J. A. R. 
MARRIOTT, of Worcester College, Oxford, who has had much experi- 
ence as a lecturer upon this period. He hopes that his little book 
“‘may be found suggestive, stimulating, but not satisfying." It is 
well supplied with the apparatus of a modern text-book, sketch-maps, 
genealogical and chronological tables, list of authorities, and index. 
More than half the book is concerned with the years before 1815— 
surely it is time that this fashion changed. The style is not lacking 
in glitter and vivacity, but degenerates sadly sometimes. Mr. Marriott 
adopts a considerable number of foreign phrases and quotes distinguished 
statesmen with sane felicity, but there is little else which is particularly 
suggestive and stimulating in any sense not applicable to any other text- 
book with which we are acquainted. It is exceedingly difficult to know 
what the ordinary schoolboy does find stimulating. If a smart com- 
pilation will stimulate, Mr. Marriott has gained his end. The present 
writer at least would prefer to see a book in which there was more 
discussion and in which all the less obvious opportunities were not 
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missed. The splendid historical significance of the Mexican expedition, 
the different factors at work in the War for Greek Independence, the 
importance of the history of Poland since 1815, and many more points 
disregarded by Mr. Marriott might stimulate intelligent curiosity to a 
more fruitful degree. 


Hints on Old Testament Theology. By ARCHIBALD Durr, D.D., LL.D. 
(Pp. 187. 2s. 6d. net. A. & C Black.) 

Dr. Duff's book embodies a series of essays, written in a breezy and 
popular style, which originally appeared in the columns of The Christian 
Commonwealth. They expound the fundamental facts of Old Testament 
theology as viewed in the light of the results of modern Old Testament 
criticism. They are thus essentially constructive and well calculated to 
meet the needs of certain classes of readers, who require to be led easily 
along unfamiliar paths. ** The book sets out to tell of the earliest homes 
of the Semites and of that section of them which became the Hebrews. 
It proceeds to show the high level of civilization that was attained by 
the early Semites on the Babylonian plains; then how an off-shoot 
migrated westward and fell back into a fierce nomadism ; also what 
striking light on those warriors comes from Tel-el-Amarna. It shows 
how we have a distinct literary story of the Hebrew people and their 
tribal and cruel ways and religion, and of their hearts growing ever 
more and more weary ; until, amid terrible trouble by invasions, there 
were needed for the rescue, with their great words of comfort, the men 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and their comrades.” In these words the author 
sketches the general aim and character of his book. A good feature 
is the lists of modern books and authorities. The book justifies its 
title, which claims **Old Testament Theology” as its theme, by 
attempting to reconstruct the successive phases through which the 
religion, which afterwards became the religion of Israel, passed, on a 
historical basis. It covers the period of development down to about 
750 B.C., starting with the “‘ first Babylonians.” The author's method 
can be illustrated from some of the chapter headings : thus, chapter vi. 
deals with ‘‘ the earliest ancestors of Jesus (#.¢., the early Babylonians), 
their age, and their home" ; chapter vii. **how those earliest fathers 
of Jesus served God”; chapter viii. ‘the religious books of those 
far-off fathers of Jesus," and soon. The author's manner of writing 
may not please all tastes; but he is never dull and, moreover, is 
exceedingly well informed. 


Acts of the Apostles. Edited by the Rev. E. C. W. HANNAN. 
(1s. 6d. net. Ralph, Holland.) 

This edition has been prepared with a special eye to the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, and it will serve its purpose well. 
At the end there is a century of questions, and the candidate who can 
answer them (by help of the glossary and index it is easy to find the 
correct answer) may be warranted to floor any Local paper. The com- 
mentary, as is natural, is strictly orthodox, and only stops short of 
verbal inspiration. The martyrdom of Paul, Peter, and James the 
brother of the Lord should not be stated as proved historic facts, and 
that Luke was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews seems to us a 
most improbable surmise. 


A New Primer of English Literature. By T. G. TUCKER and 
WALTER MURDOCH. (2s. 6d. G. Bell.) 

Prof. Tucker is favourably known to us by a striking monograph, 
‘t The Foreign Debt of English Literature" and the present Primer 
has been prepared in conjunction with a fellow-lecturer in the University 
of Melbourne. It is hardly a paradox to say that the merit of a primer 
of this sort lies more in what it omits than in what it inserts. As the 
teachers of geography have shown us, in order to give an intelligent 
bird's-eye view, the fewer names a map contains the better, provided 
the right names are chosen. This principle has been well applied to 
literature by the present authors. As instances of bold and strong out- 
line drawing, we would point to the second chapter on Anglo-Saxon 
Literature and the paragraphs on Classicalism and Romanticism. It 
was, perhaps, impossible to draw Shakespeare to scale, and we cannot 
say that the authors have succeeded here ; but their portraits of Chaucer, 
Milton, and Wordsworth, to take other eminences, though in minia- 
ture, are faithful likenesses. We should hesitate to call Froude's 
*' Life of Carlyle" ‘tone of the best biographies in the language.” 
Few would pronounce Collins's ** How sleep the brave " the best of his 
odes. ‘‘ Little Latin and less Greek "' is a familiar misquotation. 


Pope's Rape of the Lock. Edited by G. HOLDEN. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

The editor modestly professes to give nothing more than a school 
edition of the poem ; but, though he has been content to take the 
Warburton text of 1766, he gives all that the scholar can require in 
the way of elucidation and more than the schoolboy can be expected 
to digest. There is an elaborate appendix on the game of ** ombre" ; 
but, clear as the explanation is. it needs strong powers of visualization 
to follow Belinda’s game without the actual cards before one, and, 
from the school point of view, the game is not worth the candle. On 
the other hand, more might have been said of Pope's predecessors in 
** Mock-Heroics," and we cannot agree that-the classical instances are 
too remote to come into comparison. , Virgil’s battle of(the bees com- 
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posed by a pinch of dust is an instance that would come home to 
schoolboys. The Greek original of the famous line, 


“ Beauty draws us with a single hair," 
was pointed out by Prof. Church in 7he Journal (March, 1903). 


The Functions of Criticism. By D. NICHOL SMITH. 
(ts. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This inaugural lecture of the ** Goldsmith's Reader" in English 
discusses, in twenty-four pages, a subject which might well occupy a 
whole course. Schools of criticism are classified as historical, evolu- 
tionary, comparative, personal, and the lecturer refuses to express a 
preference for any one of them. His ideal critics are Dr. Johnson and 
Boileau. ‘* To show the beauty of thought as formed on the workings 
of the human heart " is Johnson's definition of the aim of criticism, 
and there have been many worse ; but it is a one-sided criticism that 
ignores Johnson's judgment of ‘‘ Lycidas" and Boileau’s indifference 
to ‘* La Fontaine." 


“ Young Citizen Readers." — Senior Book: Fellowship. 
(1s. 8d. net. A. Brown & Sons.) 

The great merit of this Reader is that there is nothing didactic or 
condescending about it. The anecdotes to illustrate honour, truthful- 
ness, &c., fall naturally into their place, are simply toid, and left for 
the most part to point their own moral. Our only criticism is that 
the moral is sometimes too obvious. The competitor who mutilates his 
rival's carving and so wins the prize is too fiendish a character to serve 
as a warning. We fully allow that casuistry would be quite out of place 
in such a primer of morals, yet it is well to recognize even at this stage 
that there may be a conflict of duties—that right conduct is not a simple 
matter that can be worked like a sum in arithmetic. 


We have received specimens of Mr. C. W. HERBERT GREAVES's 
Botanical Photomicrographs. The first series consists of fifty slides, 
mostly transverse sections, magnified from fifteen to seventy-five times. 
The photographs are singularly clear, and great care must have been 
taken in the selection of plates both for the negatives and the positives. 
For higher botanical classes we can strongly recommend them. They 
E published by F. E. Becker & Co., Hatton Wall, price ts. 6d. per 
slide. 


The Tripied Crown. A Book of English, Scotch, and Irish Verse, 
for the age of six to sixteen. Chosen and arranged by three of 
that age. (3s. 6d. H. Frowde.) 

Anthologies of British poetry are as numerous as they are similar : 
the arrival of another cannot, therefore, be hailed with unmixed feel- 
ings of delight. Nevertheless, ** The Tripled Crown’’ presents points of 
interest which a hurried glance through its pages fails to bring into 


evidence. To quote the words of the youthful compilers, this is an 
anthol the object of which **is to bring together a collection of 
English, Scotch, and Irish poems for the use and amusement of boys 


and girls of our own ages—that is, from six to sixteen." The title is 
given for three reasons—the chief of which is that the collection of 
poems is made from the three countries : on these grounds, however, 
the title is scarcely justifiable. Naturally, the amount of English 
poetry is much the greatest. Scotland is well represented by numerous 
poems from Scott and Burns, as well as by lesser poems from other 
poets, but Ireland fares badly. Moore, Yeats, and Moira O'Neill are 
her only typically Irish representatives, and they are but shadowed forth 
in one or two of their short poems. The poems are arranged in three 
parts, in the order in which the compilers think boys and girls will 
like to read them. This order is interesting to the psychologist and 
also to the teacher of literature, to whom indeed the collection might 
be of valuable assistance—if only we could be quite sure that the 
choice and arrangement were the unaided work of children of quite 
ordinary parentage. The choice of poems is not altogether beyond 
reproach. It sins by omission. It is pleasing to have an anthology 
which includes a good deal of Mr. Henry Newbolt, and there is also 
an unusual selection from Wordsworth— not, as a rule, a favourite with 
young le. All the poetry that is there is good, and theatmosphere 
of the book is thoroughly healthy and free from false sentiment. [It is 
not with what we find that we can quarrel, but with what we do not 
find. Perhaps the age of the compilers may account partly for the 
lack of humorous poetry—of which there is not one specimen. Never- 
less, generations of children have enjoyed ‘ John Gilpin,” and Gold- 
smith's **dog that died." If excuse and reason are to be found for 
these omissions, there is none for the complete lack of Steven- 
son. The truism that what is written of children is never written for 
children can scarcely be forcibly applied here. It is only merciful to 
suppose that M.D.C., M.W.C., and J.M.C. have not met with his 
poems. Most of them are to be found in his '*Child's Garden of 
Verses " —to be obtained from any bookseller. In spite of these short- 
comings, the collection is certainly one which will please most chil- 
dren and be a considerable guide to parents and teachers who wish to 
nterest them in poetry and literature as a whole. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 


Master-Painters of Britain. By Gleeson White. 
T. C. &* E. C. Jack, 5s. net. 

A History of Art. By Dr. G. Carotti. Vol. II. Part I. Early 
Christian and Neo-Oriental Art. Translated by Beryl de Zoete. 
With 360 illustrations. Duckworth, 5s. net. 


164 full-page plates. 


Classics. 
Caesar's Invasions of Britain (De Bello Gallico, Lib. IV. ch. xx.—V., ch. 
xxiii. Edited by Dr. A. W. Upcott and Arthur Reynolds. G. Bell, 
Is. 6d. 
(Illustrated, with vocabulary and index of proper names.] 


Divinity. 
Story of the Jewish People. In two vols. 


Myers. Aegan Paul, 1s. 6d. net. 
St. Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. An Exposition. 


Vol. I. By Jack M. 


By J. Armitage 


Robinson. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. net. 
English. 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Canto IV. Edited by David Frew. 


Blackie, 6d. 
Giles and Phineas Fletcher. Poetical Works. Vol. II. 


Edited by 
F. S. Boas. Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 


Fiction. 


By Mabel Dearmer. Macmillan, 6s. 


Geography. 
Philips’ ** Diagram" Hand Atlas. Designed by B. B. Dickinson and 
A. W. Andrews. George Philip, 3s. net. 
[The 30 maps may be obtained separately, a penny each.] 
Geography of the World. By Henry E. Evans. Blackie, 3s. 6d. 
[Excellent as a book of reference—succinct, clear, and accurate. ] 
A Scientific Geography of the British Empire. By Ellis W. Heaton. 
Ralph, Holland, 2s. net. 
Observation Lessons in Geography for Juniors. 
Charles & Dubie, 2s. 6d. 
[A new lesson on Contours and Sections, and an index has been 
added to the first edition published in 1906. ] 


Gervaise. 


By F. H. Shoosmith. 


History. 


The Growth of Greater Britain. By F. B. Kirkman. 
Is. 9d. 

[A brief history of British colonies and dependencies from the 
discovery of America to the Boer War.] : 

Notes on British History. Part L.,to 1485. Part II., 1485-1660. By 
William Edwards. Aivington, each 2s. net. 

(These Notes carry out the suggestions of the Board of Educa- 
tion Memorandum on History Teaching, treating events and move- 
ments as wholes, and giving references for home study.] _ 

A Brief Survey of the World's History. By Rev. H. G. Rogers. 
Blacktie, 1s. ; 
[The world's history in less than a hundred pages is a four de 


force]. 
The Reign of Queen Victoria. By J. Holland Rose. Blackie, 1s. gd. 
By Alice Eve. Vol. L, Julius 


History Teaching by Biographies. 
Charles & Dible, 2s. 6d. net. 


Blackte, 


Caesar to Sir Francis Drake. 
[Notes of lessons for children from eleven to fourteen years 
of age. ] 
Sea Kings of Britain: Albemarle to Hawke. By G. A. R. Callender. 
Longmans, 3s. 6d. 
Law, 


The Law of Children and Young Persons. By L. A. Atherley Jones, 
K.C., M.P. Butterworth, tos. 6d. net. 
The Law Concerning Secondary and Preparatory Schools. 


By Alick 
H. H. Maclean. Jordan & Sons, 15s. net. 


Mathematics. 
Exercises in Arithmetic for Certificate Students. Leeds: Pear, Is. 
net. 
Miscellaneous. 


The Complete Hockey Player. By Eustace E. White. Methuen, 
5s. net. 
(Has excellent illustrations, and discusses every aspect of the 
game— British and foreign, masculine and feminine.] 
Dictionary of Quotations (Italian). By T. B. Harbottle and Colonel 
Delbiac. Sonnenschein, 3s. 6d. net. 
[A cheap edition. ] 
Speaking in Public. By Charles Seymour. Routledge, 3s. net. 
Mendel’s Principles of Heredity. By W. Bateson, M.A., F.R.S., 


V.M.H. Cambridge University Press, 12s. net. 
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Present-day Banking. By Francis E. Steele. Butterworth, Ss. net. 
A First Précis Book. Selected English Passages fur Précis Writing. 
By G. A. F. M. Chatwin. Æ. Arnold, 2s. 6d. 
Athletic Games in the Education of Women. By Gertrude Dudley 
and Frances A. Kellor. G. Bell, Ss. 
[Discusses general principles, but the particular games treated 
are mostly American.] 


Modern Languages. 


German Literature. By Prof. Calvin Thomas. Heinemann, 6s. 
Grammaire Francaise Elémentaire. Par A. A. Somerville. Avving- 
ton, 1s. 6d. 
[A genuinely elementary grammar, giving in briefest compass all 
the pupil needs know for the first two years at least. | 
Chamisso’s Geschichte von Peter Schlemihl. Adapted by R. C. Perry. 
Methuen, 1s. 
(Skilfully reduced to forty-three short pages. With vocabulary. ] 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. Translated by Edward Wilberforce. Aac- 
millan, 3 vols., 10s. 6d. net. 
Commercial French Reader. By W. Mansfield Poole and Michel 
Becker. Murray, 1s. 6d. 
[A reduced and cheaper edition of ‘‘Commercial French,” 
Part I.] 
La Vénus d'Ille et La Dame de Pique. By Prosper Mérimée. Edited 
by W. G. Hartog. Murray, Is. 6d. 


Natural History. 


The Hedge I Know. By W. P. Westell and H. E. Turner. Dent, 8d. 
[Attractive coloured illustrations. A marvel of cheapness. ] 
The Book of Nature Study. Edited by Bretland Farmer. Vol. III. 
Caxton Publishing Company. 


Pedagogy. 3 

Praktische Erziehung. Von A. Pabst. Quelle & Meyer, 1.25 marks. 
How to Become a Naval Officer. Revised edition, 1909. Greve, 

Matthews, & Seagrove. 

[This new edition, with Introduction by Admiral Fremantle, 

appears opportunely now that naval education is under debate. ] 
Principles and Methods of University Reform, being a Letter addressed 

to the University of Oxford by Lord Curzon of Kedleston. Claren- 

don Press, 2s. 6d. net. 
Einführung in die Pädagogik. 

& Meyer, 4.40 marks. 


Von Ernst Durr. Leipzig: Quelle 
Philosophy. 

Valuation: its Nature and Laws. An Introduction to the General 
Theory of Value. By Wilbur Marshall Urban. Sonnenschein, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Plato’s Doctiine of Ideas. By J. A. Stewart. Clarendon Press, 
6s. net, : 

Psychology. 

Intelligenz und Wille. Von D. E. Meumenn. 
& Meyer, 4.40 marks. 

Einführung in die Psychologie. 
I.25 marks. 

An Introduction to Psychology. By J.H. Wimms. 
Is. 6d. . 

Readers, 


Voyages of Drake and Gilbert. Edited by E. J. Payne, with additional 
Notes, Maps, &c., by C. Raymond B:azley. Clarendon Press, 
2s. 6d. 

(Select narratives from Hakluyt. ] 
A London Reader for Young Citizens. By F. W. G. Foot. Methuen, is. 
[Has cight maps and numerous illustrations.] 

Longmans’ Class Books of English Literature. Selections from 
** Short Studies on Great Subjects." By J. A. Froude. Edited 
by J. Thornton. ts. 


Leipzig: Quelle 


Von A. Dyroff. Que/le &* Meyer, 


Charles & Dible, 


Reprint, 
The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. Blackie, 1s. 


Science. 


A First Book of Botany. By Elizabeth Healey. Macmillan, 1s. 6d. 
[** Observation and experiment are the dominating notes of the 

lessons."'] 

Technical Electricity. By H. T. Davidge and R. W. Hutchinson. 
Third impression, second edition. W. B. Clive, 4s. 6d. 

Text-book of Sound. By Edmund Catchpool. Revised and enlarged 
by John Satterly. W. B. Chive, 4s. 6d. 

Practical Organic Chemistry. By J. J. Sudborough and T. Campbell 
James. Blackie, 5s. net. 


Apropos of last month's ‘‘ Science Notes," Miss Harrap points out 
that, in the new and revised edition of Hall’s ** Days before History,” 
there is a chapter on ** Dew Ponds.” 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


WITH profound regret we must report this month 
that a Teachers’ Register seems further off than 


ever. The arch-enemy of Registration, having succeeded 
ia in suspending the first Register, pro- 
Register. ceeded, after the Act of 1903 had been 


passed, to sow tares, and they have 
sprung up even beyond his expectations. As we re- 
ported in April, Dr. Gow's Committee agreed to the 
proposal of the Federal Council to summon a conference 
of representatives of educational associations, under the 
chairmanship of some well known public man, for the 
purpose of determining the principles upon which a 
Teachers' Registration Council should be constituted, 
and appointed a sub-committee to arrange the pre- 
liminaries of the conference. The report of this sub- 
committee was submitted to the Committee on May 8, 
and provoked a long and animated discussion. After 
much debate, the date and place of the conference, the 
names of chairmen to be invited, and the question of 
voting were settled; but, when the proposed agenda for 
the conference was reached, irreconcilable differences of 
opinion revealed themselves. First, it was pointed out 
that the sub-committee had exceeded their reference and 
proposed to discuss not only the Registration Council, but 
the Register itself. Secondly, on the proposed agenda 
appeared alternative schemes for the constitution of a 
Registration Council—one representing the views of the 
Federal Council and the otherthat of technical teachers, but 
both of them essentially differing from the scheme proposed 
and adopted unanimously by Dr. Gow's Committee. It 
was objected by several members that a conference sum- 
moned under such conditions could only lead to confusion 
worse confounded. Each new association represented at 
the conference (and it was proposed to invite no fewer 


than thirty-seven) would necessarily play for its own 
hand; they would know nothing of all the delicate 
negotiations between primary, secondary, and technical 
teachers that have been carried on during the past two 
years or of the compromise that had been with pains and 
difficulty reached; Sir Robert Morant would be able 
triumphantly to point to the conference as proving to 
the hilt his contention that there was not, and could not 
be, any consensus among teachers on the constitution of 
a Registration Council. This view prevailed, and a 
motion was carried by a large majority that the Com- 
mittee adjourn sine die unless summoned again by the 
Chairman. An objection that, by passing this motion, 
the Committee who had already resolved on a conference 
would stultify themselves, was overruled by the Chair- 
man. Whether the Federal Council, in spite of this 


rebuff, will persist in holding the conference remains to 


be seen. We sincerely hope that they will not cling to 
their first fault and fall into the snare spread for them. 
Three members of Dr. Gow's Committee, and they repre- 
sentatives of by no means the least important associations, 
intimated that they would take no part in the proposed 
conference if it was held. Once more we teachers who 
desire a Register are driven back to the stronghold from 
which nothing can dislodge us. By the Act of 1903 the 
duty of constituting a Registration Council is laid, not on 
teachers, but on the Board of Education. 


Mk RUNCIMAN shows no signs of giving way 

over the Staffing Circular. Thearguments of the 
deputation from the Education Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Corporations were 
swept aside as based upon a misconcep- 
tion. The deputation could not find any 
fault with the educational aims of the Circular; they 
could only plead poverty and beg for additional aid from 
the Treasury. The fact is that the new regulations for 
staffing public elementary schools are long overdue. 


Mr. Runciman 
firm. 


! They are already carried out by the more enlightened 


Authorities. Ina few cases Authorities, chiefly towns, 
have been frightened at the apparent sudden increase in 
cost that the new regulations seemed to cause. The Cor- 
poration of Leeds in particular pleads poverty, and, as 
Mr. Runciman pointed out, had declined to ask the rate- 
payers for any extra sum for the increment of teachers' 
salaries, a course which, according to Mr. Runciman, 
might land Leeds in a considerable difficulty. But the 
real gist of. Mr. Runciman's reply was: It won't reallv 
cost you any more. By reorganization of classes, bv 
giving up the rigid system of classification by Standards, 
by transferring children and teachers, and by requiring 
the head teacher to teach, the Authorities will find that 
the new circular does not really increase the salaries' 
bil. Mr. Runciman's view of the cost is probably too 
sanguine; but we are glad he stuck to his guns. 


M R. CYRIL JACKSON'S report on boy labour, 

which appears in Volume XX. of the Appendix of 
the Poor Law Commission's Report, proves that unem- 
ployment has not been increased of late 
vears by the competition of boys in the 
labour market. Mr. Jackson shows that 
since 1851 the regular employment of boys under ten 
years of age has practically been abolished, and that the 
proportion of boys between the ages of ten and fifteen 
who are employed industrially has been reduced by almost 
15 per cent. But in other ways boy labour is directly 
causing adult unemployment. As we have pointed out be- 


Labour. 
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fore in these columns, employers, and notably Government 
departments, take on a large number of boys who are 
not being trained for any particular trade, and who at the 
age of twenty-one are liable to lose their job. Mr. Jack- 
son points out that the Government employ as mes- 
sengers nearly 20,000 boys below the age of nineteen, 
and only 7,200 between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
four. The greater number of these boys are thrown into 
the labour market at about the age of twenty, knowing no 
trade. Mr. Jackson's remedies are the following: Ex- 
emption from school below the age of fifteen should only 
be granted to boys who are learning a skilled trade, and 
supervision should continue up to the age of sixteen or 
seventeen, with some compulsory schooling. He advo- 
cates special labour exchanges and compulsory military 
or physical training. He also thinks that education is 
too academic, and should be made more practical. As 
Chairman of the London Education Committee, Mr. 
Jackson can advocate these reforms with some hope of 
success. 


HE advocates of moral education as a formal school 
subject show a continued activity that is bound to 
influence public opinion. The immediate object of an 
influential deputation which has recently 
been received at the Board of Education, 
was to induce Mr. Runciman to include 
direct systematic and graduated instruction in morality 
in the regulations for elementary schools and training 
colleges. Mr. Runciman, in reply, had the usual state- 
ments about an overcrowded curriculum, and held out no 
hope of directly meeting the wishes of the deputation. 
But he made the important announcement that the whole 
question of curriculum in elementary schools is under 
consideration. The most important point in his reply 
was his recognition of the fact that if the moral in- 
struction is put into the time-table under a separate 
heading, and cut off, as it were, into a watertight com- 
partment, it might be entirely unavailing as an influence 
upon conduct. The teaching of morality must pervade 
the whole teaching of the school. The real teaching of 
morality is indirect. Every detail of classroom life is 
moral or immoral to a greater or aless degree. Morality 
is nota thing apart from life. If moral instruction is 
limited to so many lessons a week, it is probable these 
lessons would prove barren in themselves and would not 
influence the rest of the school life. 


Moral 
Instruction. 


Tues is one point in Dr. Miers’ first Annual Report 
as Principal of the University of London that should 
attract the notice of a multi-millionaire anxious for im- 


" mortality. Dr. Miers refers to his 
in e of University as mainly dependent upon 
Wealth. examination fees for its existence, while 


compelled to consume one-half of these 
fees in the expenses of the examinations themselves. 
London is not a poor city, but its University is starved, 
while in the United States endowments for the highest 
types of education are showered with liberal hands. 
From another point of view it hardly seems to be sound 
finance to charge students double the fee that the 
examination is to cost. In educational matters it seems 
as if payment can never be got directly for the wares 
offered. In boarding schools the real payment for the 
upkeep of the school is met by parents under the guise of 
payment for food. And it must not be supposed that pay- 
ments to examiners are extravagant, although Dr. Miers 
says regretfully that the total cost of examination amounts 


been provided by the Authority. 


to half the fees paid. Examiners are for the most part 
content with a modest addition to their regular salaries. 
We consulted one who lives by the work of examining, and 
he reckoned his average earnings at the rate of 5s. an 
hour. The fees paid to examiners in the medical world 
would seem a gold mine to schoolmasters and professors. 


HE University of London has led the wav in the 
matter of home economics. The three years’ 
course in this subject is now organized at the Women's 
department of King's College. To some 
people this new movement looks like an 
insidious proposal to drive woman back 
to the confines of the home and to exclude her from the 
larger life that man, away from home, is popularly 
supposed to enjoy. But this is not the case. Women, 
during the past fifty years, have learnt the need for 
scientific training. At present the management of the 
home has been sheltered from the influence of science, 
with the result that there is waste of money and labour, 
bad cooking, insanitary conditions, and bad  house- 
planning. To remedy these evils it 1s necessary to 
attack the problem from a scientific standpoint. The 
new degree course is thorough and maintainsa University 
standard of work and investigation. Homes are neglected 
in some cases nowadays because educated women feel 
the hopelessness of the problem under existing con- 
ditions. There is no expert opinion to which reference 
can be made. The ignorant builder plans how he can 
make the most show for the smallest outlay. The 
ignorant cook “always does so-and-so”; the ignorant 
plumber follows the traditions of his trade. There is 
a fine field of reform here open to the trained manager. 
In an admirable speech at the Grosvenor House meeting,, 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton ascribed the difference in the quality 
of work done by men and women to the fact that men 
had a professional pride in their work, while women, 
except in medicine, felt themselves untrained amateurs. 


Home 
Economics. 


gi trend of recent legislation affecting children has. 

been to throw additional burdens on the rate-payers. 
But Local Authorities are determined not to allow the 
parent to neglect his reponsibilities too 
easily. Payment for food supplied has. 
already been recovered from a parent able 
to pay, but unwilling to do so. The Bradford Authority 
has just been successful in recovering from a parent the. 
sum of Z2. 10s., paid as the first instalment of a scholar- 
ship given on condition that the boy should complete the 
school course. After the boy had attended the secondary 
school for a short time, his father took him away and 
placed him in an office where he earned 5s. a week. The 
father is ordered to pay off the amount claimed at the 
rate of 4s. a month. In one direction the Authority has 
no power to recover expenditure, and that is for medical 
treatment. A private Bill is now before Parliament to 
make it possible for the Authority to recover, from a 
parent able to pay, the cost of necessary medical treat- 
ment that the parent refuses to provide, and which has. 
The Bill has passed 
through Committee, and has been reported to the House 
without amendment. The London Authority has already 
arranged for the treatment of ringworm by X-rays in one 
of the London schools. 


Anti-Pauperization 
of Parents. 


HE women teachers in London are right in making 
a strong protest against the proposal of the; London 
Education Committee (or.rather, of. oné of the sub-com-- 
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mittees, for the matter has not yet come 
before the full Committee) to terminate 
the engagement of all married women 
whose names are on the “ unattached " 
list. The reasons given for this proposal might equally 
well apply to married women on the regular staff. We 
have every sympathy with the view that the mother 
ought to be protected from the necessity of work outside 
the home while she is rearing children. But a hard-and- 
fast rule like the one proposed is unfair and will work 
cruelly in many instances. If a woman is compelled to 
look upon marriage as the close of her professional work, 
we shall find that fewer women will marry and fewer 
will take the trouble to train themselves for work which 
may be only temporary. Some women are fully content 
with household responsibilities and family cares ; some 
women have no families; some have husbands unable, 
from disease or other causes, to earn a livelihood. But 
the main point is that it is tyranny to forbid a woman to 
continue her professional work merely because she is 
married. It is for the woman to decide, after marriage, 
according to the conditions of her life, whether she shall 
give up her work or not, and for the Authorities to decide 
in each case whether or not she gives satisfaction. Other 
things being equal, a married woman is a better teacher 
than a spinster. 


Marriage 
the end of 
Professional Work. 


~~ IR ROBERT MORANT'S latest circular, on the 

preliminary education of elementary-school teachers, 
is full of interesting matter; but, more in sorrow than in 
anger, we must join issue on one point 
and ask Sir Robert whether, in his 
enthusiasm for the cause of education, he 
is not losing sight of the fact that teachers are human 
beings with bodily needs to be satisfied only by pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and are not like bicycles, to be put 
away in a shed when not wanted, and to be taken out and 
oiled when needed. Sir Robert resents with some heat 
the suggestion that the Board should secure that no duly 
qualified teacher “shall ever be unable to find employ- 
ment suitable to his grade." He points out that, if every 
teacher, upon the completion of his training, were to step 
into employment at once, there would be no candidates 
available to supply vacancies that might arise during the 
following twelve months. He adds: “ The deficiency of 
teachers thus brought about would be far more serious, 
from the point of view of educational organization, than a 
temporaryover-supply." Itis of course true that the whole 
of ourexisting economic position is based upon the fact that 
in every department of activity there exist a number of 
unemployed ready to fill up vacancies at a moment's 
notice. But teachers may well resent that this doctrine 
should be preached in cold blood by the Board of Educa- 
tion. We should aim, as an ideal, at exactly equalizing 
supply and demand. 


Men 
or Machines. 


R. TREVELYAN had some encouraging things to 

say about girls' education when he opened a new 
secondary school for girls at Richmond, Surrey. " The 
biggest thing," he said, "going on in 

ie the country at the present time is the 
development and education of women, 
who are now taking a larger share in the life and work 
of the community than ever before.” The great problem, 
he thought, was to keep pace with the growing demand 
of women for thorough education. Surrey has not been 
behindhand in this matter, and the county is well pro- 
vided with secondary schools for girls. The provision 


of the school buildings is but a small contribution 
towards solving the problem. The actual education 
given, the influence of the whole of the school life— 
these are the important matters. For school life, taken 
as a whole, certainly has an enormous influence upon 
the pupils. Perhaps this influence grows weaker just in 
proportion as individual teachers try to influence and 
mould their pupils. Against this attempt Bernard Shaw 
has spoken strongly and advisedly. The work of the 
teacher is not to mould the pupil, but to afford the best 
possible environment in which the pupil may grow and 
develop. 


‘THE inconvenience of the dual inspection of secondary 

schools in Wales is again finding expression. In 
our opinion the right policy is for the Board of Education 
to admit frankly that the inspection of 
the Central Welsh Board is thorough and 
satisfactory and does not require sup- 
plementing. The inspections of the Board of Education 
are most valuable. The reports on the secondary schools 
give detailed criticisms and advice that are most useful 
both to the governing bodies and to the teachers. But 
the inspection of the Central Welsh Board has an advan- 
tage that is denied to His Majesty’s inspections. Incon- 
nexion with the inspection there is an examination of the 
school by means of written answers. The inspectors 
control this examination, and are conversant with its 
results in all details. Thus, as in the case of the Univer- 
sity of London, which carries on the inspection and 
examination of schools under the control of the 
same staff, the inspectors of the Central Welsh 
Board have a more thorough knowledge of the work 
of the schools than the inspectors of the Board of 
Education. The inspectional visit corrects the impressions 
gained from the written papers and vice versa. The 
examinations of the Central Welsh Board are of an 
admittedly high standard. The Board of Education may 
well be satisfied to give way to the Welsh national feeling 
and rely entirely upon the Central Welsh Board. 


Dual Inspection 
in Wales. 


HERE is much talk of “hand and eye" training, 

of manual work and of the need of drawing. But 
these subjects are still tacked on to the school time- 
tables as a sort of extra. The literary 
tradition still prevails in practice, though 
there are abundant signs that its reign is 
nearing its end. At present, subjects that educate the 
muscles are added to an overcrowded curriculum. But 
no real attempt has been made to incorporate these sub- 
jects within the curriculum, still less to base a curri- 
culum upon them. Yet the view is beginning to prevail 
that mental activity comes as a result of muscular ac- 
tivity. It is felt that to try to educate the brain or the 
mind (however we may phrase it) while the muscles are 
inactive is not the best way to educate. This principle 
has been known for long, and is acted upon in kinder- 
garten schools. But in most other schools education 
has been held to be what are called mental gymnastics, 
whether in the guise of Latin grammar or mathematical 
problems. What direct evidence can be produced is in 
favour of the belief that mental training must go hand 
in hand with muscular development. Laboratories and 
workshops are more popular with most boys than form- 
rooms. In the industrial schools to which truant boys 
are committed by a magistrate’s order; it 1s stated in 
Inspectors’ reports that thejliterary attainments: of the 


Active 
or Passive. 
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children, who spend half the day in literary subjects and 
half in, industrial pursuits, are quite equal to those in 
schools where the whole day is given to literary subjects. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE Education Committee of West Bromwich, in Staffordshire, have 
lost no time in carrying out the provisions of the 
Medioal iaepection Education Act of 1907 with regard to the medical 
West Bromwich, inspection of children attending the public ele- 
mentary schools. The medical officer appointed 
under the Act, Dr. Manley, has already presented his report on the 
work of the first year. He has examined nearly 3,258 children: those 
who were leaving school and those who had just entered. The time 
occupied in the examination varied according to the child. A child 
obviously in good health was dealt with quickly, but a child in a 
defective state of health, especially when accompanied by one or both 
parents, needed much more time. In the examination of the older 
children the parents were not asked to attend. The average time occu- 
pied in the examination worked out at about six minutes per child. 
The children examined in the first year of their school life numbered 
2,647; they were accompanied by 2,043 parents. Out of this number of 
children 618 cases were noted for further inquiry and 113 were found to 
be ‘‘ defectives.” The defects noted refer to clothes, boots, vermin, 
teeth, throat, eyes, ears, lungs, speech. 


Dr. MANLEY's investigations in West Bromwich include several 
matters of general interest. He finds that so lon 
tonio were: as the men get regular work the women do not Bo 
out charing, and that few mothers work in the 
factories. He therefore concludes that the exclusion of children under 
hve would not result in any hardship to the mothers, and he thinks 
that this exclusion would be in favour of the infants. Some children 
were found to be in a state of shocking neglect. Attempts to get the 
magistrates’ authority to exclude such children from school generally 
fail. Dr. Manley thinks that the proper course is for the Authority to 
prosecute the parents for neglect and for causing suffering to the child. 
Such cases, he thinks, should not be left to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children. He also urges that *'the simple rules 
of hygiene should be taught in the upper standards.” ‘‘I have thought,” 
says Dr. Manley, ‘‘ while listening to a lesson upon the Wars of the 
Roses or on the races and religions of British India, as delivered to the 
children of working parents, that it would have been better if they 
were being taught more practical subjects." Records of height and 
weight have to be made while the children are dressed.  ** To have 
attempted any stripping would have been quite impracticable . . . 
and would probably have aroused considerable opposition on the part 
of the parents." In the social strata he is dealing with, this is un- 
doubtedly true. 


THE inquiries made by Dr. Manley into cases where the children 
were insufficiently shod or clad showed that the 
parents were generally unable to make the necessary 
purchases. In the course of the investigation it 
appeared that the average life of a pair of boots is little more than four 
weeks. It is certainly a mistake to have boots that will wear so long 
that the child's foot is distorted ; but four weeks is surely too short a 
time for a pair of boots to last. Out of 611 older children examined, 
227 disclaimed all acquaintance with a toothbrush. Some cleaned 
their teeth after every meal ; some every other day ; some, especially 
boys, on Sundays. One boy produced his brush from his pocket with 
triumph ; another said he cleaned his teeth only when he could get his 
sister's brush. The teeth generally were not well cleaned, but were in 
better condition than might have been expected. Dr. Manley points 
out how difficult it is to overcome the ignorance of parents with regard 
to vermin and other matters of health. One mother admitted that she 
had noticed her child squinted, and said that she had often punished 
her for it. A father who had not worked for five years gave his occu- 
pation as ‘‘ going about looking for jobs." On the whole Dr. Manley's 
report is cheerful. lie does not find the defective condition of the 
children as serious as might have been expected. 


Parents’ 
Responsibilities. 


THE experience of the Medical Inspector for the County of Leicester 
has not been so favourable in reference to the teeth 
of the children examined as the experience in West 
Bromwich. In a short interim report of the work 
of the first quarter of this year the chief school 
medical officer reports that the number of children with defective teeth 
** probably approximated to 80 per cent." Out of the total number of 
children examined during the three months 28 per cent. were obviously 


Medical Inspection 
in 


Leicestershire. 


defective in one way or another. Twenty children have been excluded 
from school on account of verminous condition. In forty-nine cases of 
defective teeth the parents were advised to secure the services of a 
dentist, *these cases being selected as being the children of parents 
who were able and willing to have the matter attended to." In the 
other cases we may suppose that the result is only the knowledge of the 
fact that dentalattention is needed. It would seem that the authorities 
cannot ultimately stop short of dealing with the treatment of the case 
when it is shown that the parents are unable to do so. The last 
paragraph of the report is encouraging : ** At the present juncture it is 
impossible to gauge accurately the number of cases that have taken 
advantage of the advice proffered, but in several of the schools where 
inquiry has been instituted the general cleanliness of the scholars is 
stated to have markedly improved." ‘ 


THE Director of Education in Leicestershire has prepared a report in 
Ge reference to the Staffing Circular, showing how its 
neral i 4 . : 
Post. provisions may be carried out without increased 
expense to the Authority. It is stated that changes 
will be required in the staffs of 115 schools; 56 schools are statied 
below the revised requirements of the Board of Education. In 49 
schools the staffing is approximately correct. It is proposed to meet 
the new conditions by a sort of general post, by transferring teachers 
from one school to another. In some schools, where the stafnng is 
above the minimum required by the Board, ‘‘ the number of teachers 
must be reduced in order to increase the teaching efficiency of schools 
which are inadequately staffed" ; in other schools **a reclassification 
of the scholars must be effected, and the mechanical organization into 
standards must not be rigidly adhered to, except for purposes of regis- 
tration." To effect this end, it is pointed out (in italics) that managers 
must afford ''every facility” for exchanges. The supplementary 
teachers are to be resorted and redistributed. In six cases the status 
of certificated assistants who are at present paid as uncertificated assis- 
tants is to be raised. By these various means the director calculates 
that the county will save an annual charge of not less than £1,261. It 
is my purse and not my heart that consents. 


THE Leicestershire Education Committee have adopted a new scheme 
for the award of junior and intermediate scholar- 


RAP ships. The junior scholarships, which cover the 
Leicestershire. fees at a secondary school, cost of books, and travel- 


ling expenses, are open to the pupils of elementary 
schools, including intending teachers, not above the age of thirteen 
years. These scholarsnips will be tenable for the whole of the school 
course, subject to satisfactory conduct and progress, and under a bond 
of agreement that the pupil shall not be removed before the expiration 
of three years, except by the consent of the Education Committee. 
The intermediate scholarships are open to pupils of secondary schools, 
including intending teachers, who are between the ages of 14 and 16 
and who are not holders of junior scholarships. The value of both 
classes of scholarship is the same. There is also a fund of £100 set 
apart for scholars who appear to need a maintenance allowance. The 
Committee have urged the Board of Education to amend the scheme as 
to free places by including a proviso that county scholars may count 
towards the number of free places even when the scholarship is liable to 
withdrawal. 


THE quarterly Report of the Staffordshire Education Committee 
The Werrington contains an encouraging account of the Werrington 
Industrial School. Industrial School for Boys. The medical officer 

reports that ** the health of the boys in the institu- 
tion during the first quarter of 1909 has been very satisfactory. . . - 
This satisfactory condition is largely attributable to the healthy training, 
open-air pursuits, and the maintenance of a high standard of sanitation." 
If boys realized the excellence of the training in industrial schools there 
would probably be many more offences against the law. Boys who do 
not come before the magistrates must continue to stew in the slums, and 
bend daily for four or five hours over their books, while the boys in the 
industrial school are following out-of-door occupations or enjoying 
themselves in the gymnasium. The Report states that ** the gymnasium 
is well used and greatly appreciated by the boys. Too much cannot be 
said in praise of the regular course that each boy takes in free and 
applied gymnastics." Miniature rifle shooting has been introduced, ang 
there is a boys’ band. During the year under review no less than 
sixty-three former inmates have visited the school, and have spoken 1 
grateful terms of the benefits they had derived. The Superintendent 
receives numerous letters from all parts of the world couched in the 
same terms of appreciation. Out of the last hundred boys discharged. 
ninety are known to be in regular employment. 


THE Reports that have reached us this month deal largely with the 
medical inspection of children. In the quarterly 

Medical eo Report of the Staffordshire Education Committee 
Staffordshire. we find the scheme for-medical inspection that has 
been sent to managers. The primary object of the 
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scheme is to induce parents to secure proper medical attention. The 
children are to be examined on three occasions: between the ages of 
hve and six ; between the ages of eight and nine; and during the year 
in which they are expected to leave school, that is to say, in rural areas 
between the ages of twelve and thirteen and in urban areas between 
thirteen and fourteen. Children who enter school below the age of 
hve years are also examined on entrance. The managers are 
encouraged to present for examination any child who seems to be 
ailing in such a way as to interfere with his school work. A special 
note is made of these cases, and they are watched by the medical 
ofhicer. Where parents neglect to provide the necessary attention, 
steps will be taken by the Committee to enforce the obligation of the 
parent and to protect the child from the consequence of neglect. 
Powers to this end are given under the Children Act which came 
into force in April of this year. It is noted that parents may get 
medical relief from the Poor Law Guardians without forfeiting their 
civic rights. 


THE General Education Committee of the Wiltshire County Council 
wish to encourage teachers to join the Territorial 
forces, and have decided that leave of absence shall be 
granted to assistant masters on full salary for a fort- 
night to enable them to attend the annual training in a!l cases where the 
work of the school can proceed without the appointment of a temporary 
teacher. Presumably, therefore, it will not be possible for several 
masters in one school to be absent at the same time, at any rate with- 
out loss of salary, which would have to go to the supply teachers. 
In the case of head masters each application will be considered from 
the point of view of how far it may be possible to arrange for school 
holidays during the fortnight's absence, so as to interfere as little as 
possible with the work of the school. | 


Teacher 
Territorials. 


From the Education Committee of the West Riding of Yorkshire we 
have received a handbook dealing in a very com- 
PPE Lnd lees NR plete manner with the preliminary education of 
West Riding. elementary-school teachers. Boy pupil-teachers 
receive £14 in the first year and £21 in the second ; 
girls receive £10 and £17. The pupil-teacher is to receive instruction 
in the art of teaching by attending an elementary school for the first 
and last term of his two years’ apprenticeship; the four intervening 
terms are to be spent in full-time instruction in a secondary school. 
Bursars receive £10 or £8 respectively, according as they are boys or 
girls, in addition to the payment of all charges for school fees, travel- 
ing expenses, and the like.  Student-teachers receive £26 or £20. 
Training college studentships at the Universities of Leeds and Shef- 
field are also provided by the Committee, and an additional main- 
tenance grant not exceeding £10 may be given when circumstances 
justify it. — These students enter into an agreement with the Com- 
mittee to serve for at least two years in an elementary school in the 
county. A change has been made in the examination for county minor 
scholarships. The written examination consists of two papers only— 
one in Arithmetic and one in English. The subsequent oral examina- 
tion will be conducted in each locality by a travelling Board of 
Examiners, who expect to be engaged for about three months on the 
work. The pamphlet includes a complete list of training colleges, 
with the necessary information about them. 


PHONETICS AND CLASS SINGING. 
By S. A. RICHARDS. 


ERHAPS the very latest watchword in the educational 
world is "correlation." At present it is sharing the 
common fate of new educational ideas: it is being run to 
death and is in imminent danger of becoming a fetish. Yet 
there is a sound principle underlving the idea, and, although 
of course all subjects cannot be correlated indiscriminately, 
we certainly do effect a great gain in time and labour when 
we make any two of them render each other mutual aid. 
Geography and history, literature and language, mathematics 
and science obviously overlap to a considerable extent; if, 
therefore, our method of teaching tends to keep each set of 
ideas severely separate from the other, we certainly give our 
pupils a false notion of the extent and import of the subject 
they are studying, and we also put unnecessary impediments 
in their path. The more welding of correlated knowledge we 
can effect, the greater the number of mental associations we 
can link together, the less the strain that we put upon the 
learner's memory. In correlation we have at hand a means 
əf economizing time and energy by connecting two sets of 


ideas, by treating the common ground of two subjects as 
common ground, and not going over it in connexion with each 
in an isolated fashion. Two teachers can thus help each 
other mutually. It would be folly to neglect such help. 

The correlation of phonetics and class singing is, perhaps, 
not very apparent at first sight, but I am convinced that the 
modern language teacher and the singing master can render 
one another considerable service in their work when once 
they realize the nature of the ground common to both. The 
former has already invaded the latter's domain to some extent. 
The French master knows how stimulating and helpful is the 
singing of French songs. It not only arouses interest and 
keeps it alive, but also in a very real way, though almost 
insensibly, it increases the child's vocabulary and his facility 
in handling the spoken language. The French master who is 
also a phonetician—as he must be, if he is to be an efficient 
teacher—knows that singing is an almost indispensable aid 
to the acquirement of a correct pronunciation. The simple 
vowels of French present the greatest difficulty to English- 
speaking people, accustomed as they are to a language in 
which the majority of the vowels are diphthongal sounds. 
The best means of acquiring the correct pronunciation is to 
sing these vowels, each upon a single sustained note. It is 
much easier to keep the vocal organs rigid and thus to produce 
a pure vowel in this way than in speaking. I am assuming 
the use of phonetic script with beginners in French. It needs 
no apology now. Those few people who still speak of it as a 
useless encumbrance, instead of a time-saving device as it 
really is, are just those who have never studied it or tried to 
work with it. The alphabet of the Association Phonétique 
Internationale is now alinost universally employed in all 
schools, except those in which antiquated methods still pre- 
vail. The up-to-date French teacher has, then, to be some- 
thing of a singing master too. Apart from French songs, he 
must introduce singing exercises on the different vowel sounds. 
For example, it has been found useful by very many to make 
the class sing the front vowels (‘a], [e], [e]. [i]), and the 
back vowels ([a], [9], [o], [u]), respectively, to notes rising 
by intervals of a third. 

But, if the pure vowels of French present peculiar difficulties 
to English children, it by no means follows that they can 
correctly pronounce their own native diphthongs. In London 
schools especially this is far from being the case. There is, 
for instance, constant confusion between the vowel sounds of 
“day” and “die,” of “boy” and “buy” ([eil and [ai], [91] 
and [ai]). I know a case of a boy who, on being asked the 
French for " to die," answered " Aujourd'hui." I have before 
now sent a boy with a note to room I, and he has forthwith 
taken it to room A. Phonetics will prove to be the only 
means of combating this faulty pronunciation, phonetic script 
the indispensable instrument. The right steps are already 
being taken in many schools. Thus, in the case of faulty 
diphthongs, the children must be shown that the vowel [ai], 
as in “die,” is composed of two sounds, [a] and [i], and each 
of these sounds must be practised singly and in combination, 
and so on for the other diphthongs. (I enclose the phonetic 
symbols in square brackets to avoid confusion.) It these 
simple vowels, forming the two elements of each diphthong, 
are sung to separate notes, it will be found a great help. l 

It is evident that we are here trespassing upon the singing 
master’s domain. But the singing master, if he is to do his 
work efficiently, must be something of a phonetician, and it 
is here that his work overlaps that of the teacher of modern 
languages. He must, of course, have a thorough knowledge 
of the vocal organs and their use, or how can he teach voice 
production? Even here he is on ground which has already 
been traversed by the language teacher; but he must go 
further, for he cannot afford to neglect the all-important 
question of pronunciation. He must be familiar with the 
mechanism of speech; he must study and analyse speech 
sounds ‘and their production, and, in some way or other, 
impart his knowledge to his pupils. This part of his work 1s 
phonetics pure and simple, and he will find that his path has 
been, or is being, made straight for him by his colleague in the 
language lesson, just as that colleague will gladly recognize 
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that the singing lesson is making his task easier. The im- 
portant thing is that both teachers should attack the subject 
in the same way and make use of the same methods. 

To come to details, Cockney dialect will ruin the effect of 
otherwise perfect singing. The vowels must be produced 
correctly, and the only way to attain this end is to show how 
they are produced. For this, some sort of code is really 
essential. Why not the script of the Association Phonétique, 
with which the pupils are already familiar ? 

It was my good fortune a short time ago to hear a lecture 
on “ Voice Culture and Class Singing for Children,” by Mr. 
James Bates, Lecturer on Voice Culture to the Royal Academy 
of Music. The illustrations were given by a choir of boys, 
whose perfect singing and pronunciation called forth enthusi- 
astic applause from a large audience of teachers. Mr. Bates 
has found it necessary to invent a phonetic code of his own. 
Thus, 6 represents the vowel sound in "on," e the vowel 
sound in “early,” å that in “bat,” ah that in “father,” and 
so on. By this means he has prepared vocalized versions of 
songs, in which the consonants are omitted and only the 
actual vowel sounds contained in the words represented. His 
boys sing from these as a preliminary exercise before attacking 
the actual words themselves; with what beneficial results 
their beautiful vowel pronunciation clearly shows. Now, all 
this could be done in a less cumbersome and more scientific 
way by means of the phonetic alphabet already in use in the 
French lesson, and with what advantage to both subjects! 

The diphthongal English vowels offer peculiar difficulties 
to singers. It is evident that such a vowel can be sung upon 
a sustained note only in one of two ways: either it must be 
changed into a pure vowel, which is in many cases impossible 
without so altering it as to render it unrecognizable ; or the 
first element must be prolonged and glide into the second 
only as the note comes to an end. Thus the sound [ei], as 
in “day,” may be pronounced as a simple vowel [e] —as in 
French thé or the ultra-aristocratic pronunciation of " James " 
—without the result sounding too affected ; but it isimpossible 
to do this with [ai], the vowel sound of "die." Here the 
two component parts, [a] and [i], must be both pronounced, 
but the first should have at least twice the duration of the 
second. If this proportion is reversed, the effect is to change 
the vowel entirely. I have heard a village choir get on to 
the second sound so quickly and, consequently, prolong 
it to such an extent upon a sustained note, that the effect 
produced was that of the vowel [i:], as in “sleep.” In the 
case of the sound we have just considered, it is better, in 
singing, to pronounce it [ai] rather than [ai], the ordinary 
spoken form ; that is, to make the first element of the diph- 
thong more open, giving it the sound of the a in “ father." 
À good exercise consists in singing the two elements separately, 
repeating the first, so as to give it the necessary duration 
(thus: [a—a—i; a—a—i]), to the notes do, mi, do; re, fa, re, 
and so on up the scale; and then to glide the three together, 
singing [aTi] to each note of the descending major scale. 
The other diphthongs, [2i], [ei], [au] —or, in singing, [au] — 
can be treated in the same manner. 

Every one knows that the sounds of l and r, preceded by a 
vowel, need special treatment in singing. Professional sing- 
ers do not pronounce such words as “ feel" and “ near " in 
quite the usual manner. The English J is formed by raising 
the tip of the tongue to touch the front of the palate. This 
action causes the sound [u]—as in “ put "—to intrude be- 
tween the vowel and the /. Thus "feel" is represented 
phonetically [fi:ul]. But in singing it is pronounced [fi:1]; 
the [u] is excluded by the rapid raising of the tongue in a 
forward, horizontal position, so that it comes into contact, 
not only with the front of the palate (or alveoles), but also 
with the sides. Now this is precisely the French Z which 
modern language teachers have so much difficulty in getting 
their pupils to produce. Similarly, “ near" is pronounced 
[ni:9] — [9] standing for the last sound in "brewer"—but 
sung [ni:r]. This is just the difference between the English 
"pear," [pe], and French “ père,” [pe:r]. In these mat- 
ters the singing master can be of the greatest assistance to 
the teacher of French, and vice versa. 


I could go on multiplying instances, but I hope enough has 
been said to show the interdependence of phonetics—and, 
therefore, language teaching—and singing. Under “ lan- 
guage teaching " I include the correct pronunciation of the 
mother tongue, a thing not to be lost sight of in schools— 
especially in London. For the latter purpose phonetics and 
phonetic script are essential. I, personally, have had en- 
couraging results in this respect with a class of junior County 
Council scholars, and, since they are taken regularly in class 
singing by one of my colleagues, he and I have been careful 
to compare notes so that each may take the utmost ad- 
vantage of the other's work and proceed on similar lines. I 
am sure this is worth while. I should like to recommend all 
singing instructors to make use of phonetic script in their 
lessons, and I strongly advise them and their colleagues, the 
teachers of modern languages and English pronunciation, to 
confer together, to draw up a common plan of campaign for 
those parts of their subjects which overlap, to bring their 
work into correlation. 


GEOMETRY AND GRAPHIC ALGEBRA. 


HE Board of Education have issued a most interesting 
circular on the teaching of these subjects in secondary 
schools. Now that geometry, freed from rigid Euclidean 
tradition, and graphic algebra have had a fair trial for some 
years, nothing could be more desirable than that there should 
be some retrospection and summarizing of results. The 
circular notes the widely differing times taken to cover the 
substance of Euclid, Books I. and III. We certainly do not 
wish to see the practical work run to death, but we should set 
two years as the desirable term for covering that subject 
matter rather than a little over one, which the circular seems 
to indicate. 

We cannot do more than note a few of the points em- 
phasized— points which should be, but are not, clearly recog- 
nized by the teacher: (1) That definitions are to be worked 
up to at the end of the course, if at all, and that clear under- 
standing of the concept is all we can expect, or should desire, 
in the early stages. So, too, the formal learning of axioms and 
postulates is best omitted. (2) That the early stages should 
be occupied entirely with obtaining familiarity with geo- 
metrical concepts. (3) That deductive proof should Begin at 
the point where their necessity can be appreciated—viz., after 
the fundamental propositions about angles and the three cases 
of congruent triangles. To give proofs of such self-evident 
propositions as I. 13 and I. 14 merely obscures the subject 
and makes it seem unreal. (+) Proof by rotation is whole- 
heartedly accepted, with the remark that its validity is more 
the concern of the philosophic mathematician than of the 
schoolmaster. (5) Congruence is made clear by considering 
the necessary data for a copy rather than by superposition. 
(6) The second stage has its basis on observation, experi- 
ment, and intuition, and has for its object the establishment 
of a few fundamental propositions. In the third stage rigid 
deductive proof is to be insisted upon, and the test of under- 
standing is power to do riders. In this stage we should not 
rigidly confine ourselves to two dimensions. 

As to graphic algebra, the treatment of it which nearly 
approaches the early work in analytical conics is rightly con- 
demned as throwing little light on algebra. Graphs should 
be used as illustrations to make clearer the principles of 
algebra; they are not an end in themselves, though in the 
later stages it is as well to let the pupils solve some cubic 
and other equations graphically, where their theoretical 
algebra fails them. Incidentally, too, graphs are of use in 
clearing up the meanings of such things as fractional and 
negative indices. 

It is surely still a debatable point whether we should plot 
statistics in the early stages, since our main object is to 
emphasize the fact that equations represent conditions im- 
posed upon two interdependent variables, and that the 
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graphical representation of these conditions is a continuous 
curve. With statistics the two variables have often little or 
no connexion ; we cannot express the conditions algebraically, 
and we get merely a set of discontinuous values by plotting. 
We feel rather strongly that the plotting of statistics should 
be used merely for its appeal to the understanding through 
the eye as does a plan of a building, and that it is misleading 
to take it in connexion with graphical algebra. 

In conclusion, let us repeat that the circular is well worth 
perusal whether teachers agree with its opinions or not, and 
probably the majority of teachers will find themselves in 
entire agreement. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education" was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the ** Journal" zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 

THE Council met on March r1, 1909. Present: the Rev. II. W. 
Dennis (Chairman), Mr. Charles, Miss Cocking, Mr. Granville, Mr. 
Hetherington, Mr. Kahn, Miss Kyle, Miss Newton, Miss Penstone, 
Miss Tullis, Mr. Trevor Walsh, and Mr. Wise. 

The Report of the Special Sub-Committee on Office Arrangements, 
appointed by Council on February 16, was brought up and discussed. 
The Chairman stated that the Sub-Committee had communicated to 
the General Secretary the suggestions made at the last Council meeting. 
The General Secretary’s letter in reply was read. It was agreed to re- 
appoint the Sub-Committee to carry out the instructions of the Council 
with respect to the new office arrangements and to bring up a Report 
atthe next meeting of Council. Mr. Kahn was added to the Sub- 
Committee. 

Sympathetic letters from certain members of Parliament representing 
University constituencies and generally connected with education, who 
had been approached by a letter, signed by the Chairman of Council, 
with a view to their obtaining from Government some satisfactory 
answer on the subject of the Kegister of Teachers, were read. 

Nine applicants for membership of the Central Guild were elected. 

It was decided, on a statement from Mr. Storr, the representative of 
the Guild on Dr. Gow's Committee on Registration, to ask him to 
support the minute of February 13, circulated by the Committee among 
the constituent bodies. 

It was also decided to ask the Political Committee to consider the 
Scotch Teachers’ Superannuation Scheme. 

The Report of the Thrift and Benefits Committee, announcing that 
the Committee had made two recent grants, one of £ 30 from the Bene- 
volent Fund and one of £25 from the Anna Westmacott Fund, was 
brought up and adopted. 


The Council held a special meeting on April 18. Present: Miss II. 
Busk (Vice-Chairman), Mr. J. Arnold Turner (Hon. Treasurer), Mr. 
J. Campbell (Worcester, Malvern, and District Branch), Mr. Charles, 
Miss Cocking, Miss Edwards, Mr. Fuller, Mr. Granville, Mr. Hether- 
ington, Miss Holmer, Mr. Kahn, Miss Kyle, Mr. Nesbitt, Miss Notcutt 
(Ipswich Branch), Miss Penstone, Miss Tullis, and Mr. Trevor Walsh. 

A further Report from the Sub-Committee on Office Arrangements 
was brought up and discussed. The Sub-Committee submitted a form of 
advertisement for candidates for the post of Office Secretary, and a draft 
list of duties fixed for that officer, as distinguished from the duties 
of the Organizing Secretary. The wording of the advertisement and list 
of duties was settled, and arrangements were made for drawing up a 
form of application. The Sub-Committee were reappointed to select 
candidates and recommend to Council at their next meeiing. 

Three candidates for membership of the Central Guild, and one each 
fur membership of the Bath and East Somerset and the Brighton and 
Hove Branches, were elected. 

A message of sympathy with the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Branch in their loss through the death of their President, Miss Janet 
Galloway, Principal of Queen Margaret College, Glasgow University, 
was voted. 

It was unanimously decided to invite Prof. Michael Sadler to accept 
the Presidency of the Guild for the year 1909-10 in succession to Mr. 
Arthur C. Benson, and to ask him to make the subject of his address 
“The Teacher and the Religious Lesson." 

The date of the Annual General Meeting was fixed for Thursday, 
June 10. The Presidential Address is not to be given till after the 
summer holidays. 


Tbe Council met again on May 6. Present: The Chairman, the 


Rev. H. W. Dennis; the Vice-Chairman, Miss H. Busk ; the Hone 
Treasurer, Mr. J. Arnold Turner ; Mr. J. Campbell (Worcester, &c., 
Branch), Mr. Charles, Miss Edwards, Mr. Granville, Mr. Hethering- 
ton, the Rev. R. Hudson, Mr. Kahn, Miss Kyle, Mr. Nesbitt, Miss 
Stevens, Miss Tullis, and Mr. Trevor Walsh. 

Fifteen applicants for membership were elected, viz. —Central Guild, 
8; Bath and East Somerset Branch, 1 ; Manchester Branch, 6. 

It was agreed unanimously to send a message of sympathy to the 
family of Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, whose death was announced, and 
another to the widow of Prof. Laurie. 

Mr. Nesbitt and Mr. Fuller were appointed to be the two representa- 
tives of the Guild on the Committee of the Joint Agency for Assistant 
Masters, vice Mr. Bowen (deceased) and Mr. Trevor Walsh (resigned). 

The further list of proposed purchases for the Library from the 
Quick Memorial Fund was approved. 

It was agreed to adjourn till May 13 the settlement of the Annual 
Report of the Council and other business not yet finished. 

At the adjourned meeting on May 13 there were present : The Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Charles, Miss Edwards, 
Mr. Granville, Mr. Hetherington, Miss Holmer, Mr. Kahn, Mr. 
Nesbitt, Miss Newton, Miss Stevens, Mr. Storr, Miss Tullis, and Mr. 
Wise. v 
Owing to the grave illness of the Assistant Secretary preventing her 
from attendance at the ofħice for a long period, it was agreed to give 
her leave of absence till September 30, further action to depend on her 
position as to health at that time. The General! Secretary was asked 
to engage an assistant meanwhile under certain specified conditions. 

It was announced that of the twenty general Members of Council 
elected at the Annual General Meeting of the Guild the following retire, 
under the regulations of the Articles of Association, at the Annual 
General Meeting: The Rev. R. Hudson, Mr. Kahn, Miss Newton, 
Mrs. J. S. Turner, and Mr. Wise. Subject to their consent to being 
renominated, these were all nominated as the Chairman's list of candi- 
dates for seats on the Council as General Members to be submitted to 
the Annual General Meeting. 

Mr. Storr announced the latest situation with regard to Dr. Gow's 
Committee on the Teachers’ Register. 

j The hour of the Annual General Meeting was fixed at 5.15 p.m. on 
une 10, 

It was decided to make a representation to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer without delay, asking him to exempt trom the taxation of 
ground values land which is owned or rented by schools for the purpose 
of games. 

The draft of the Annual Report of the Council was considered and 
settled for presentation, with the audited accounts, to the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The following is a summary of the contents of the Report :— 

It begins with a review of the past year in the field of educational 
politics, and comments on the interrelation of the curricula of the 
primary and secondary schools. Passing on to the question of the 
Register of Teachers, it expresses regret that no progress can be 
reported owing to the non possumus attitude of the Board of Education, 
which throws on the teachers the task of presenting a scheme which 
satishes the whole teaching profession, teachers of general and of 
special subjects alike. It states that the training of secondary-school 
teachers has thus suffered from a serious set-back. The letter from 
the Chairman of Council to the Secretary, Board of Education, dated 
December 18, 1908, is given in full, as is another shorter letter, 
addressed to certain members of Parliament asking them to press the 
President of the Board of Education to make some definite statement 
as to his personal intentions with respect to the Register. 

The resolutions of Council on the subject of the continued education 
of elementary-school pupils follow, and stress is laid on the great im- 
portance and urgency of the question of Continuation Schools. 

The comments and suggestions of the Council with respect to the 
Regulations for the Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools come 
next, and reference is made to Circular 709, Board of Education and 
the Stathng of Primary Schools, and, in this regard, to the over-supply 
of training-college teachers, who are driven to seek other occupations 
which make no call on their special preparation for teaching. 

The middle of the Report is taken up by the proceedings of the 
Education and Library Committee and of the Education Society of the 
Guild, both having been very active during the year. The observations 
and criticisms on the Report of the Committee of the British Associa- 
tion on the Curricula of Boys’ Secondary Schools are set out in full, 
occupying nearly two pages. A like space is occupied by the text of 
the Memorial of the Council on Psychological Research in Schools to 
the Education Committee of the London County Council, and warm 
thanks are given to Mr. W. H. Winch for his energy and earnestness 
in pressing this matter home. 

Reference is made to the Special Sub-Committee on the Curriculum of 
our Primary Schools recently appointed under the influence of a striking 
passage in the Report of the Poor Law Commission, containing a dis- 
tinct suggestion that *' the right class of instruction and training for in- 
dustrial purposes " is not given in these schools. 

The new organization of the Education Society is explained, and 


u— tire of her marriage with Henry till her fall. 
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reference is made to its results as shown in the last three numbers of 
the Teachers’ Guild Quarterly (Proceedings of the Education Society, 
VIII., IX., and X.). *' These Proceedings,” it is pointed out, ** con- 
tain several valuable and instructive papers by specialists on physical 
education, psychological research," and so on. Warm thanks are 
accorded to all workers in the Education Society. 

The new pamphlet on “ Privileges of Membership ” receives notice ; 
also the new form of subscription receipt in the Central Guild, which 
supersedes the membership card. The book of ‘‘ Holiday Resorts ” 
and the Teachers? Guild Quarterly are next mentioned. Two short 
paragraphs are given to the Modern Languages Holiday Courses, 
arranged by the Guild, including the new course at Lübeck. A 
Statement is made as to the recent grants from the Benevolent Fund 
and from the Anna Westmacott Fund. The appointment of Prof. 
Michael Sadler as President, in succession to Mr. Arthur C. Benson, is 
announced. 

Honour is paid to the memory of the first President of the Guild, the 
late Prof. Simon Laurie, also to that of Miss Janet Galloway, late Prin- 
cipal of Queen Margaret College, Glasgow University, and President of 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Branch. Special mention is made 
of the heavy loss sustained by the Council and Guild through the death 
of Mr. H. Courthope Bowen, a strong pillar of the Guild from its earliest 
days, who had endeared himself to many of his fellow-workers by 
his personality. The new oftice arrangements, introducing an Office 
Secretary to succeed to most of the work of the General Secretary, who 
will retain only the organizing and editorial work, are announced. 

The Keport ends with an earnest appeal for stimulus and suggestion 
from Branches and from the Central Guild, pointing out that it is not 
sufficient that the action of the Council should be approved more or less 
sub silentio. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Marie de Médicis and the Court of France in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Louis BATTIFOL. Translated by 
MARY KING and edited by H. W. C. Davis. (7s. 6d. 
Chatto & Windus.) 

The title of this book is rather misleading, for the study of 
the French Court which it presents is only co-extensive with 
the reign and regency of Marie de Médicis—that is to say, the 
first seventeen years of the seventeenth century. It is de- 
signedly less a biography of Marie de Médicis than an attempt 
to reconstruct her personal and official entourage from the 
It is, therefore, 
necessarily fragmentary, but none the less of extraordinary 
interest, and it is rather owing to the character of the Queen 
herself than to any lack of proportion in her biographer that 
the central figure interests us far less than the personages and 
details of the background. For Marie's influence did not at 
all depend on that strong personal charm which vitalizes and, 
as it were, appropriates its surroundings—a fact, by the wav, 
which perhaps throws some light on her lack of intimate men 
friends. Romance has done its best for Marie de Médicis, 
and, as M. Battifol suggests, it has rarely had less promising 
materials to work with than this ambitious, obstinate Floren- 
tine princess, narrow of intellect and cold of blood. Her 
nearest approach to a passionate relationship was that with 
Leonora Galigai; but there is no doubt that the initiative here 
lay in this extraordinary woman, who appears as a kind of 
malignant double of her mistress, emphasizing her character- 
istics with the crooked intensity of a hysteric and certainly 
far surpassing her in intellectual and emotional capacities, 
though these seem to have been directed by cupidity and 
superstition. It is a relief to escape from the rather dreary 
records of Marie’s domestic surroundings to her relations with 
the outside world and, above all, to her patronage of the arts 
and her commercial undertakings ; for it is here that we come 
into touch with the real interests of her life and the true 
sphere of her activities. 

The two concluding chapters, “ Arts and Artists," and 
“The Queen's Purse," are, perhaps, the most interesting. 
M. Battifol's picture of the Queen's relations with the Chamber, 
the shifts by which, in connivance with Henry, it sought to 
evade her cupidity, would have appeared in more just propor- 
tion if he had shown them against the background of Henry's 
immensely important schemes for establishing the industrial 


and economic prosperity of France. It is altogether unfair to 
isolate the discussion of Henry's " meanness” and the tiresome 
formalities of the Chamber ; for it is only when we realize his 
ceaseless national preoccupations that we can understand how 
natural and just was his exasperation at the Queen's reckless 
personal extravagance. Henry was a great warrior and a 
great statesman, with a temperament fitted, perhaps, better to 
the conditions of an ancient Eastern Empire than one of the 
modern West, with its monogamous ideals. Could Marie 
have been one of many wives, his apparently prudent alliance 
with the niece of his Florentine banker might have achieved 
all it was meant to, in the way of simplifying his financial 
difficulties. As it was, howcver, her expenditure was a con- 
tinual cog in the wheel of his undertakings, and her indif- 
ference to all State affairs a continual chagrin. There was 
no particular reason why Marie should have entered with 
ardour into the political and economic developments of her 
adopted land. She was not capable of wide statesmanship: 
she never regarded the French crown as other than a means 
of personal aggrandizement, and—both during Henry's life, 
when he was able by a concerted scheme with the Chamber 
to balk her extortions, and later, when this obstacle was re- 
moved—the Treasury was to her nothing but a fund to be ex- 
ploited. 

The huge gamble in which, as time went on, the Queen 
became more and more involved, presents some extraordinary 
situations—as when she suggests the King’s winnings at cards 
in payment to a jeweller for a coveted diamond, or when 
certain silver merchants are offered " whatever could be made 
out of mistakes in calculating the price of salt in the districts 
of Orleans and Moulins"—which offer was accepted on the 
hollow strength of letters patent! But one of the most 
sensational moments of her life was her theft of the reserve 
treasure of the Bastille, amassed by Henry to serve, like the 
sacred treasure of the Parthenon, for peculiar military under- 
takings. One would have given much to see the Queen 
accompanied by “ Kings, princes, dukes and peers, the Crown 
officials, ministers and intendants of the finances, with the 
Swiss guard," advance on the Bastille—the grudging pro- 
duction of the last of the three keys, the opening of the 
chamber, and abduction of the forty-one casks marked 
"P.H. V.B., P.L." It was a great strategical move and 
throws extraordinary light on the extent of the royal pre- 
rogative before which all the comely edifice of edicts and 
letters patent rocks and collapses like a pack of cards. This 
very interesting volume seems to be admirably translated, 
and is in all respects well produced. 


State and Family in Early Rome. By C. W. L. LAUNSPACH 
(7s. 6d. net. Bell & Sons.) 

In twelve chapters the writer, who is a barrister-at-law of 
the Middle Temple, studies some aspects of the growth of 
Rome in infancy and adolescence. The central idea that 
has furnished his text is "that the early Rome State was a 
conscious imitation of the ancient Gens or ancient Family, 
that its theory of Government was founded upon the relations 
existing between kinsmen, and that these, again, were deter- 
mined by religious notions which later became transformed 
through developments within the City and external influences." 
Law and history are interwoven in his book, which lacks, 
however, those brightening threads of human interest which 
are to be drawn from the fates of history-making men. It was 
a time, he holds, poor in genius; for examples of eminence we 
must be content with “splendid mediocrities " like the per- 
severing Fabius Cunctator, the well intentioned Camillus, and 
the highly respectable Cato. Perhaps we should rather speak 
of an age slow to discover genius and weak in the arts by 
which, when discovered, it is illumined and made conspicuous 
to the after world. Nay, it has been observed that Rome aimed 
at producing the average good citizen, not towering personages. 
Lacking the inspiration of great leaders, she at first had 
otherwise exceptionally bright fortune. She soon became a 
conquering power. The influx of sturdy plebeians and the 
losses of the patriciate on the battle-field prevented: the form 
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ation of a rigid caste-system in the State. So long as Roman 
expansion was confined to the peninsula, and the communities 
absorbed were similar in kind to the community that absorbed 
them, war and domestic strife did but foster and strengthen 
the national character. 

We have set forth the propositions enunciated well and truly 
by the author in his foreword. With the deliberate exclusion 
of whatever is merely picturesque and dramatic, he has treated 
the early history of Rome in a modern and scientific spirit, 
and with critical judgment. His work is sane and scholarly. 
It has the nature of compilation rather than that of research. 
We say this to describe, not to disparage it; for to collect the 
results of special inquiries is, in some cases, only less useful 
than the making of the inquiries themselves. The chief fault 
of the book we have found to lie in its want of organic unity. 
The chapters read like separate essays; and, whereas we are 
led to expect that the action and reaction of State and Family 
upon each other will be the principal theme, that is the subject 
on which we get the weakest impressions. The detail is, in 
general, accurate; but there are some statements to which we 
take exception. Mr. Launspach tells us (page 111) of the mis- 
sion dispatched to the Greek colonies of Italy to study Hellenic 
institutions. Now Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus agree 
in reporting that the commissioners were sent to Athens, and 
went thither; although the latter speaks of them as returning 
from Athens " and the Hellenic cities in Italy." The mis- 
sion was primarily to Athens. Authority should be respected 
when it relates what is perfectly credible. On the other 
hand, it is improbable that the Roman writers are correct 
in asserting that the censor’s term of office was originally 
five years. Mr. Launspach (page 133, note 2) follows them; 
but they appear to have taken the normal duration of the 
lustrum for the normal duration of the censor’s tenure of 
ofice. The Lares and Penates did not, we think, originally 
represent the spirits of the dead, as Mr. Launspach implies 
(page 36), being misled, like many others, by an ancient theory 
about the Lares (see Wissowa, “ Religion und Kultus der 
Romer,” page 153, and in Roscher’s “ Lexicon der Mythologie,” 
under Lares; also Carter, " The Religion of Numa," pages 
13 f). We have been accustomed to write " Iapygian," not 
" [apigian," and “ Gnaeus," not " Cnaeus.” The dates that 
are given are also not always those with which we are familiar; 
but we confess to an inability for ciphering and will not 
trouble readers with the “ yield" of our chronological investi- 
gations. 

Turning from the matter to the manner of the writing, we 
must condemn the use of ugly words like “ desideration "— 
words proper to be recorded in dictionaries and proper to be 
left there. ‘No public business could be transacted without 
having first consulted the gods" is a sentence to be viewed 
by the maker with little pride. Expressions such as “to 
insufficiently appreciate," "to temporarily snatch,” “to almost 
entirely disregard,” are not infrequent; Mr. Launspach splits 
his infinitives with rare audacity. Yet, in spite of these 
blemishes, his style is, for the most part, strong and clear. 
We should perhaps have done him the greatest kindness had 
we emphasized his strength in dealing with legal topics, such 
as " Patria Potestas” and “ Succession." We must be content 
now to state our judgment without further reasons. The book 
is full of promise and its author is entitled to be full of hope. 


The Knights of Aristophanes. Edited by ROBERT ALEX- 
ANDER NEIL. (5s. Cambridge University Press.) 

A singular interest attaches to this edition as the only 
direct memorial of a ripe and learned Cambridge scholar, an 
acknowledged authority in his own college and University, 
but content to devote all his energies to acquiring knowledge 
himself and transmitting it orally to his pupils. 

The work fully bears out the tribute paid to it in the pre- 
fatory note of his two friends who saw the unrevised sheets 
through the press : " A wiser commentator could not be found, 
for his delicate sense of language enabled him to discriminate 
meanings and usages, to detect the particular associations of 
words, to discover instances of parody and imitation—in fact, 
to give the most subtle interpretation to the original text." 


As a specimen taken ad aperturam libri, we may quote 
the commentary on line 19: 

M7 pol ye, uf) noi wh Siaokavdicions. 

Mh pol ye, ** O, pray don’t! Mh uoi ye, uh ov ye are both appeals, 
the former more colloquial (does it occur in tragedy ?), the latter more 
serious ; the pronouns may be combined in strong appeal, as Eurip., 
** Med.," 964: wh poi av. Atacxavdl(w is given as a fair retort to such 
an invention as xKouwevpimix@s. The use of -lw was elastic, and lent 
itself to such formations. The public was already familiar with the 
tale that Euripides’ mother, Clito, had plied the trade of a greengrocer 
and sold pot-herbs (‘‘Ach.,” 478 ; ** Thesm.," 456). The oxdyd:é, trans- 
lated chervil, cerfeuil (from xaipépuddov), was not a garden herb, me 
holus quidem legitimum (Vlin., ** N. H." xxii. 80), not always reckoned 
even among &ypia Adyava (Theophr. ‘‘ Hist. Plant." vii. 7. 1), and 
eaten only by the poor (Alciphr., iii. 49. 1 ; Diog. Laert., ii. 8. 17) 
or in famine: Andocides (/r. 4), referring to the Archidamian war, 
pndé Éypia Aáxava kal oxavdinas Ti payoipev : so it was familiar to the 
audience. Telecides (38), 3:acxav8ixicat, seems to mean **'eat coarse 
country food." ‘‘Dioscorides saith it is eaten both raw and boyled, 
and that it is an wholesome pot-herbe among the Greekes: but in 
these days it is of small estimation or value, and taken but for a wilde 
wort, as appeareth by Aristophanes’ taunting of Euripides as afore- 
said." —Gerarde's ** Herbal” (Of Shepheard's Needle or Wilde Cher- 
vill). 

The introduction is all too short, and would doubtless have 
been amplified but for the author's untimely death. “ Euri- 
pides and Socrates, with their coterie, seemed to have held 
political opinions almost identical with Aristophanes’ own” 
is a sweeping statement that needs justification and qualifica- 
tion. 

An appendix, "On the Particle ye," gives us the doctrine 
with a thoroughness that would have satisfed Browning's 
grammarian. The new interpretation of the old crux, e$" 
€vOexa Komas, is ingenious, but unconvincing. The half 
Chorus, including the leader, would number eleven ; but there 
seems no reason for an appeal to the half and not the whole 
Chorus. Why is the date of the play given as “ probably 
February or March " while in the note the Lenaea is assigned 
to " Jan.-Feb.” ? 


The Philosophical Radicals and Other Essays. 
A. SETH PRINGLE-PATTISON, LL.D. 
net. Blackwood.) 

In this volume Prof. Pringle-Pattison has brought together 
seven reviews or review articles, with a reprint of part of an 
early work on “ The Philosophy of Religion in Kant and 
Hegel” and an essay entitled " Philosophy as Criticism of 
Categories," which appeared in 1883 in “ Essays on Philo- 
sophical Criticism.” In the face of this description one may 
still say that this book has a marked unity and can be read 
as a whole. Reviews are but rarely worth reprinting; they 
will seldom stand reading together. It is different with this 
book, inasmuch as the separate essays represent a consistent 
philosophy expressed with refreshing clearness and lucidity. 
No one knows better than Prof. Pringle-Pattison how to 
appreciate the philosophy of others: his criticism is always 
sympathetic. At the same time, the inadequacy of one-sided 
and extreme views shows up against the reviewer’s own 
position, a position involving philosophic depth and essentially 
sane and helpful to the ordinary man. If any reader wants 
an excellent introduction to the philosophic controversies of 
the day, let him read first the criticism of Prof. Jones's " Philo- 
sophy of Lotze," and compare that discriminating account of 
undiscriminating idealism with the examination of Pragmatism 
in the review of Dewey's " Studies in Logical Theory.” Then 
let the reader see how the philosophy expounded in these 
reviews is applied to religion in the two excellent criticisms 
of Dr. M'Taggart's rather repellent scholasticism and Prof. 
Martineau's noble, but unphilosophic, enthusiasm; and then 
go on to its application to politics in the reviews on “The 
Philosophic Radicals,” Herbert Spencer and Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd. The contribution which philosophy can make to the 
consideration of religion and politics could hardly be better 
illustrated. This is to invert Prof. Pringle-Pattison's order, 
but the essavs bearing on religion, reinforced as they are by 
the excellent account of the philosophy of religion in, Kant 
and Hegel, are the most important part of the.book. 


By 
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The last essay does not bear reprinting so well. It is 
suggestive and stimulating in itself, but is based on an account 
of Kant which seems to involve serious misunderstandings 
of the argument of the Kritik. No doubt interpreters of 
kant will always differ, but could any one who had mastered 
the deduction suppose that Kant thought of the mind as 

creatively producing order in a chaos of pelting impres- 
sions"? A similar misunderstanding must be noticed in a 
passage on page 163, where Prof. Pringle-Pattison says that 
Kant "also emphasized the inutual adaptation of sense and 
thought, but adduced it as evidence that the world has its 
origin in intelligence as regards its matter no less than as 
regards the formal categories." Kant savs the opposite as 
plainly as he could. Prof. Pringle-Pattison insists on charac- 
terizing Kant's statements of realism as psychological dualism 
and in regarding them as unfortunate mistakes in Kant's 
system, although he very justly criticizes T. H. Green for the 
same conduct. But this, though important enough in itself, is 
irrelevant to the other essays. They are wholly excellent. 


India through the Ages. 
History of Hindustan. 
(4s. 6d. Routledge.) 

The qualifications of the title-page must be borne in mind 
throughout. The treatment is " popular " and “ picturesque.” 

Mrs. Steel never allows the reader to forget this; but, as he 

may be dissatisfied on occasion, he must remind himself that 

he has not been promised more. The form of the narrative 
will probably attract many readers that would not willingly 
plod through a less lively and more detailed account. Mrs. 

Steel disclaims original investigation, and must thus be re- 

garded simply as restating the matter of other historians' 

works in more readable style; and, so far, she is very suc- 
cessful. The great epics and the chief religious and philo- 
sophical systems provide elements of perennial interest, and 

successive invasions and the passing of great dynasties in a 

twilight of history offer wide scope for Mrs. Steel's mode of treat- 

ment. When the Ancient or Dark Age has gone, the Middle 

Age, from Mahüd of Ghuzni to Aurunzebe, presents kaleido- 

scopic views of conquest and remarkable personalities ; and 

perhaps the finest chapters of the volume are inspired by the 
great Moguls—Babar, Humayon, Akbar, and the rest—the 
culminating point being the devotion of Shahjahán. Incident 
and anecdote are plentiful and striking, and Mrs. Steel utilizes 
them with artistic effect. In the Modern Age, when the history 
is becoming more definite and serious, Mrs. Steel's method has 
less scope ; yet she practises it with pungent efficiency in 
scarifying the numerous and strange inefliciencies of Westerns 
in dealing with the Eastern mind. Her sketch of the estab- 
lishment and ordering of British empire by Clive and Hastings 
is vitalized by sharp criticism of their opponents, both in India 
and in England—not, indeed, particularly new, but particu- 
larly incisive, and their effective repetition does good service. 
‘Of how many reputations has not India unjustly been the 
grave?"  Inevitably, when the judges are hopelessly ignorant 
of the facts or of the significance of the facts. Mrs. Steel 
very unfortunately follows the “popular” and “ picturesque” 
course of giving Nicholson the credit of being "the man that 
took Delhi," which shows she has yet to understand the facts 
of that operation. So far as any one man can be said to have 
taken Delhi, that man was Baird Smith, the Chief Engineer— 
the man that even prevented the abandonment of the sicge, 
the man that planned the breach of the walls, the man on 
whom would have rested the responsibility of failure. Mrs. 

Steel is on firm, because well known, ground when she thrusts 

bitterly against official ignorance of the people and their 

customs and lack of sympathy with them. Altogether it is a 

very attractive and effective sketch of Indian history. Some 

obvious blunders will be corrected in the next edition. There 
are seven useful maps. 


A Popular and Picturesque 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


Ethics. By JoHN Dewey and JAMES H. TUFTS. 
(Pp. 617. G. Bell & Sons. New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 
The writers of this manual of ethics explain in their preface 
that their aim is “to awaken a vital conviction of the genuine 


reality of moral problems and the value of reflective thought 
in dealing with them." They have tried to attain this result 
by showing how ethical problems arise in history, how the 
various classic conceptions of moral theory emphasize different 
elements in the moral problem, and how they apply to the real 
moral and social difficulties of our own civilization. The 
book is divided into three parts. The first is historical and is 
written by Prof. Tufts. It deals with the beginnings and 
development of primitive society, and with Hebrew, Greek, 
and modern moral developinent. The second part, by Prof. 
Dewey, treats of the Thcory of the Moral Life. In the third 
part, the first two chapters by Prof. Dewey, on "Social 
Organization and the Individual " and “ Civil Society and the 
Political State," are mainly theory ; the last five chapters. by 
Prof. Tufts, treat of the application of ethical theory to the 
present economic order, especially as displayed in America. 
Each chapter has a bibliography. 

This is certainly a good program for a manual of ethics, and 
it has been excellently carried out. The introduction is an 
admirable statement of the method and purpose of ethics. 
The distinctions are clear and simple. All the historical part 
is stimulating and shows excellently the way in which moral 
problems have arisen in history. The only defect, perhaps, is 
that the account of the history of the conception of Nature in 
Greek thought is rather superficial and inadequate. The 
conception has been so important in all moral and political 
philosophy that it was worth examining more closely. Prof. 
Dewey's work has the same character of simplicity and clear- 
ness, and he has a great power of bringing out the contrasted 
elements in opposing types of ethical theory. His account 
of Kant's ethics is the least satisfactory part of his work; but, 
by making Kant's position more extreme than it actually was, 
he, perhaps, makes his point better. We should like to call 
special attention to his analysis of deliberation and his state- 
ment of the place of reason in the inoral life in chapter xvi. 
It is very clear and sound. 

The last part suffers, for English readers, from dealing 
mainly with the economic situation in America, but it is none 
the less interesting. There is no other book on ethics 
which is at once so well adapted for the beginner and, 
in most respects, so scholarly and accurate that all teachers 
will get much profit from it. The bibliographies are an ex- 
cellent feature of the book. 

The only fault we have to find is with Prof. Dewey's 
Americanisms. The ordinary English reader will be puzzled 
by "made over" in the sense of "refuted," by the phrase 
" going after mail," and annoyed by such expressions as “if 
the question were answered so one knows here is a case for 
the rule of honesty," or " there is an undoubted fact back of 
Kant's conception." No doubt the book is written primarily 
for America ; but Prof. Tufts manages to dispense with such 
phrases. 


The Bretons at Home. By FRANCES M. GOSTLING. 
(10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This is one of the most delightful books of travel—or tour- 
ing, to speak by the card—that we have read for many a long 
day. The only adventures are the break-down of an auto- 
mobile and the upsetting of an old lady’s apple-cart, but there 
is not a dull page in the three hundred. Mrs. Gostling has 
the rare and happy knack of carrying the reader along with 
her. We stroll, we saunter, we lounge, we loiter, we crawl 
in charrettes anglatses, or spinalong ina " Georges Richard," 
and all the while we are entertained with an even flow of 
natural, unaffected causerie—folk-lore, legends, antiquities, 
barbers' gossip, old-wives' superstitions, children's prattle, 
without a trace of the encyclopadia or the guide-book. 

Take, for a sample, the account of the Groach Homard or 
Venus of Quinipili. We are first introduced to her at the 
barbers shop when Dr. Gostling is having a shave. The 
barber whispers to the lady that she is still regarded as the 
alma Venus genetrix, and that his sister-in-law, who is very 
rich but childless, has just been paying her a visit. That she 
prayed to her as a saint is a suggestion indignantly repudiated, 
but what exactly were the rites isa, mystery not to, be revealed. 
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Then we have the history of the Groach Homard reconstructed 
for us. A Gaulish menhir, rudely shaped by the Romans 
into the form of a woman, set up as an idol, cast by the 
Bishop of Vannes in the seventeenth century into the Blavet, 
fished up again to avert the floods that followed on her down- 
throw, repolished and set up in her present site above the 
great granite basin, which is still regarded as a Pool of 
Bethesda and cures worse evils than barrenness. 

We have culled the story as a sample, but apart from the 
setting it loseshalf its charm. The photographs are admirable, 
and admirably reproduced. There are, besides, twelve illus- 
trations in colour by Gaston Lescure, well drawn and 
good in composition, but the colouring somewhat crude in the 
reproduction. M. Anatole le Braz, whose “ Land of Pardons” 
was translated by the author, contributes an introduction. 
None but a Frenchman could have turned a compliment with 
such grace and delicacy. On the first page is an important 
misprint. A map would greatly enhance the value of the 
Reisebilder, and we hope to see one added in the second 
edition. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Cassell’s Elementary Geometry. By W. A. KNIGHT, M.A., B.Sc. 
(23. 6d.) 

There are many good points in this book, and the latter half 
especially deserves attention. A brief, but sufficient, course of 
practical work introduces the theoretical portion. The early pro- 
positions, however, can hardly be regarded as satisfactory, especially 
those which treat of parallel straight lines. The test of parallelism 
depending on the equality of the alternate angles made by a trans- 
versal is done in two ways: in the first place, by the method of 
rotation ; in the second, by the Euclidean method. But the second 
proof is not independent of the former, for it assumes a proposition 
which is itself proved by the theorem in question. There are several 
slips in detail in this part of the book, and, when a straight line is 
defined as the shortest distance between two points, it is unnecessary 
to prove that any two sides of a triangle are together greater than 
the third. The book requires careful revision. 


Concurrent Practical and Theoretical Geometry. By W. J. POTTER, 
M.A. Parts I. and II. (3s. net. Ralph, Holland.) 

This book comprises three parts, of which the first two are before 
us. The plan, which is indicated in the title, is as follows: for each 
proposition are given a preliminary series of practical exercises, 
a formal proof of the proposition, a series of practical exercises in 
which the knowledge gained is immediately applied, and finally 
a selection of deductions ; and this plan is followed throughout the 
book. The first two parts contain, with several additions, the sub- 
stance of the first three books of Euclid, with the exception of the 
last three propositions of the third book. 


A Course of Plane Geometry for Advanced Students, 
DuRELL, M.A. Part. I. (5s. Macmillan.) 
Mr. Durell has supplied a distinct want and supplied it well. The 
first part of his course is admirably suited for use in the higher 
classes of schools; the second, which will be published shortly, will 
probably find more readers in the University ; together, they will 
cover the whole ground required for the first part of the Mathematical 
Tripos. In the volume before us, the subjects included find a place in 
most of the larger text-books of elementary geometry, but they are 
treated more fully and illustrated by a large number of good examples. 
There is room to look at a theorem from different points of view. 
For instance, the collinearity of the mid-points of the diagonals of 
a complete quadrilateral is proved both geometrically by means of 
Menelaus’ theorem and statically, and statical methods of proof are 
recommended in several of the following exercises. The book is one 
of many merits, not the least of which is the low price at which it is 
published. 


Practical Solid Geometry. By the Rev. P. W. UNWIN, M.A. 
(4s. 6d. Bell.) 

On the use of practical geometry in a mathematical course ample 
stress has been laid. Mr. Unwin's aim in this first course of practical 
solid geometry is to show that it may render a similar service, and, by 
avoiding the application of mere rules, to help the student to form 
mental conceptions of solid bodies. The supplementary volume will 
. follow the same lines in greater detail and will also contain chapters 
on cast shadows, isometric and trimetric projections, &c. One of the 
appendixes is devoted to a brief, but useful, account of algebraic solid 
geometry applied to the straight line and circle. 

Exercises in Algebra. By R. NETTELL, M.A., and H. G. W. HucHEs- 
Games, M.A. (With Answers, 5s. 6d. ; without Answers, 4s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

The first part of this book contains classified exercises as far as arith- 
metical and geometrical progressions, the last third consisting of sets of 


By C. V. 


miscellaneous examples. As a rule the exercises are simple and well 
arranged, but in the latter respect there are a few exceptions, such asthe 
use of the law of signs in multiplication before addition and sub- 
traction, and the postponement of the H.C.F. of monomials until after 
easy factors and the multiplication and division of simple fractions. 
Teachers who attend to graphs for their own sake will welcome the large 
amount of space devoted to the subject. 


Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By J. H. Gore, Ph.D. 
(6s. net. Putnam.) 

The author concentrates attention on the methods of solving plane 
and spherical triangles, and therefore omits nearly all formule but 
those which are essential for his purpose, and most extensions of proofs 
for angles greater than those which occur in practical work. A 
collection of six-place logarithmic tables is also given. The book is a 
clear, direct, and useful account of the subject from a somewhat limited 
point of view. 


Practical Mathematics. By H. A. STERN, M.A., and W. H. ToPHAM, 
B.Sc. Second Edition. (6s. Bell.) 

The principal changes made in this edition are the substitution of a 
new set of examples on the graphical representation of motion, several 
additions to the chapter on moments of inertia, and the insertion in an 
appendix of the questions on practical mathematics set in the Army 
Entrance Examinations from December, 1905, to December, 1908. 


The Medici Papers. By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN. 
(15s. net. Methuen.) . 

We should perhaps be justified in describing the class of journalism 
to which this book belongs as ** boudoir biography." We mean no dis- 
respect for the boudoir, but we believe it to be fond of sumptuous 
settings and averse to strenuous intellectual exercise. A representative 
quotation, chosen from the conclusion of Leo X.'s life, will prevent the 
need of further definition. ** But it is more kind and pleasant to lcok 
upon the brighter side of his character, and regard Leo as the splendid 
patron of art and letters, as the learned and genial son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, as the friend of Raphael, and the incarnation of the glories 
of the Leonine Age. Let us try to forget his share in the evil deeds 
that preceded the movement of Martin Luther, his perfidy towards his 
old companion Petrucci, his utter failure to fulfil those high hopes that 
Christendom had framed at bis election; let us think rather of him as 
the supreme Pontiff”... here follows a eulogy from a conten- 
porary poetaster. We can picture Leo smiling behind his jewelled 
glove at the tardy abstinence that, after biting the ondon, should spit 
out the alcohol, and sending a slight token of his regard to the apolo- 
gist, with a suggestion that in the next portrait the offending wrinkles 
should be altogether omitted. Both Catholic and Protestant biographers 
have many arts for reconciling the irreconcilable, and no doubt oblivion 
is one, but the act is generally performed in advance by the author. 
Here it is but fair to state that, though the style is, like the moral outlock, 
rather timeworn and tedious—Raphael is necessarily ''divine" and 
S. Miniato ''airy "—the material is conscientiously compiled. The 
narrative would provide quite substantial and good reading if shorn cf 
repetitions and graces of style, and the bulk of the book might have 
been thus advantageously reduced by at least one third. It is amply 
illustrated, and the format is in all respects excellent. 


Functional Nerve Diseases. By G. T. ScuoriELD, M.D. 
(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

In this book an admirable exposition is given of the present state of 
our knowledge with regard to functional diseases of the nervous system. 
The subject is a very important one, owing to the increasing prevalence 
of these diseases among all civilized communities. The fact that they 
have hitherto been treated on much the same principles as other 
diseases no doubt largely accounts for the unsatisfactory result hitherto 
obtained. As the author points out, it is scarceiy open to doubt that 
the mind is an important factor in the causation of many functional 
nerve affections, and it is therefore reasonable to expect that the mind 
should play an important part in their cure. The subject of mental 
therapeutics is developed in an interesting chapter, and various reasons 
are given to show why this mode of treatment has hitherto been 
neglected and ignored by medical men. But there is no doubt that 
the profession is gradually beginning to realize that the conventional 
mode of treatment must be largely modified, and that many nervous 
diseases can be successfully treated by the influence of mind. As 
disease of the body is so much influenced by the mind, it is necessary 
in each case to understand the patient quite as much as the malady, 
and, unless this combined view be taken, the physician cannot expect 
to obtain the best results from his therapeutic efforts. 


Diseases of Occupation. By THOMAS OLIver, M.D. 
(19s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This volume deals in an exhaustive manner with the effects ot 
industries upon health. Considerable attention has been paid to this 
subject during the past few years, and it is of the utmost importance 
to the working classes that the conditions under which they labour 
should be thoroughly and scientifically investigated, so that. their 
daily toil may be carried on with as much immunity from; illness 
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and accident as is possible. 


The author points out that the sub- 


ject is intimately associated with the operation of the factory laws, 


m ond 


and he gives an interesting sketch of the rise and progress of the 
factory system from the Peel Act of 1802 to the passing of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act in 1906. The whole trend of factory 
legislation has been in the direction of restricting the freedom of the 
individual and subjecting him to State control. To show what has 
been done in improving the conditions of factory labour, it will suffice 
to mention the curtailment of children's and women's employment, the 
shortening of the hours of work, better hygienic surroundings, and the 
restriction of the power of employers. The book will be found eminently 


serviceable not only to Medical Officers of Health, but to members of 


Parliament and to all persons interested in the promotion of schemes 
for social improvement. 


An Introduction to Psychology for the use of Teachers. By J. H. 
WiMMs, M.A., B.Sc. (1s. 6d. Charles & Dible.) 

Among the crowds of superfluous text-books it is a relief to come 
upon this little primer, which supplies a distinct need among teachers 
and students in training colleges. The book is exceptionally clear and 
concise, exact in its use of terms, and dogmatic as its nature demands. 
It bears evident marks of experience in dealing with the average 
student mind, anticipating difficulties and confusions, and, above all, 
keeping the theory and its application in education always in view. 
In spite, too, of the necessary analysis and labelling, there is an insist- 
ence throughout on the unity of consciousness, which is only too apt to 
be lost sight of. It is written primarily for elementary students, but 
we can recommend it also as a hrst text-book in secondary training 
colleges. 


A History of Education before the Middle Ages. By FRANK PIERRE- 
PONT GRAVES, Ph.D. (5s. net. Macmillan.) 

This is an excellent text-book. It contains a mass of information put 
in a very readable form ; while the matter in each chapter is carefully 
grouped under headings — an arrangement which should materially 
aid the student. A marginal résumé of the paragraphs is another device 
for his benefit, particularly useful for purposes of rapid revision. The 
author (an American professor) is, in fact, well acquainted with the 
methods of the classroom, and the special needs of the student are 
catered for also in *he list of books for supplementary reading which 
appears at the end of each chapter. Those who havetime and inclination 
to go more deeply into any particular part of the subject will find these 
lists invaluable, for they appear to be exhaustive and are thoroughly up 
to date. The first part of the book discusses what the author calls 
** Non- Progressive Education,” that is to say, education as it exists or 
existed among savage and barbarian peoples. Egypt, Babylonia and 
Assyria, Phoenicia, China, India, Persia are dealt with as typical 
peoples in the barbarian stage. Part II. is perhaps more interesting to 
the modern student, because it treats of peoples whose influence lies at 
the very root of our modern civilization. The special debt which the 


world owesto the Hebrews,the Greeks, and the Romans, the interplay of 


these various influences upon one another, and, finally, the effect of the 
contact of early Christianity with the Graeco- Roman culture, are well 
worked out. Perhaps the best chapters in the book are the two which 
deal with Greece and Rome respectively. The accounts given of the 
Spartan and Athenian educational systems are admirable. No attempt 
is made to carry the history beyond the period of the early Christians ; 
discussion of the ‘“ Monastic Schools”? is outside the scope of the 
author's intention, and with their appearance on the scene the book 
closes. 


What ts Pragmatism? By JAMES BISSETT PRATT. 
(5s. net. Macmillan.) 

These six lectures, delivered to an American summer school, are a 
full and, as far as the subject admits, a complete answer to the title- 
question. The author is no pragmatist ; but the profession that his 
main object is not to confute, but to understand, is perfectly genuine 
— not an instance of Socratic irony. Prof. William James's definition 
of pragmatism in Baldwin's *' Dictionary of Philosophy " is taken as 
the starting-point.  *'The doctrine that the whole meaning of a 
conception expresses itself in practical consequences — consequences 
either in the shape of conduct to be recommended or in that of 
experiences to be expected if the conception be true." Prof. James 
is the prophet of pragmatism ; but the name originated with Mr. C. S. 
Pierce, who, in an article published in 1878, entitled *' IIow to make 
our Ideas Clear," enunciated the same thesis in a cruder form : our 


concept of an object consists in the practical bearing it has or might 


conceivably have on our conduct. 


But, to the pragmatist, *' prac- 
tical” has an esoteric meaning. It includes all, or nearly all, that 
the vulgar call theoretical, intellectual satisfaction, logical consistency, 


&c. All consequences, in fact, as Schiller points out, are practical 


sooner or later. 


The only thing that would seem to be excluded is 


barren logomachies, and, as our lecturer remarks, there is no need of a 
new philosophy to deliver us from scholasticism. The lectures on 
the epistemology of pragmatism will be tough reading to one not 
initiated in philosophy, though they are enlivened by popular illustra- 
tions (for instance, the story of the rustic and the dromedary, un- 


fortunately too long to quote) ; but the two final lectures, in which 
Prof. James's theory of religion is admirably dissected and pragmatism 
is partly justified—not as a consistent system of thought, but as a 
protest against hyper-intellectualism— will appeal to all who care to 
live not by bread alone. 


Phaethon and other Stories from Ovid. "Edited by G. M. EDWARDS. 
(1s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

This edition is distinguished by a full introduction on Ovidian 
prosody and an appendix on syntax. The latter is, to our thinking, 
too elaborate, and Prof. Sonnenschein's article on ‘‘ The Latin 
Subjunctive ” in the last Classical Association Journal might have been 
taken to heart. Why need a verb be understood in me miseram any 
any more than in ‘‘ah me"? It is confusing to class fpefitio obliqua 
as '' dependent statements," and there is no need to frame a separate 
class for u? qui sit inutilis armis. The may or can use of the gerundive, 
specially common in Ovid, should have been noticed. The notes are 
brief and to the point. On ii. 19 Virgil's e? bibit arcus might have 
been quoted. On xxii. 21 there is no need to credit Ovid with the 
ridiculous derivation of ancile from ambi and caedo. More worthy 
modern illustrations than from the ** Epic of Hades" might have been 
found. 


Oremus ; or, The Place of Prayer in Modern Religious Life. 
Rev. J. R. Conu. (3s. net. Oxford: James Parker.) 


We noticed not very long ago a remarkable work by the same 
author on the Old Testament in the light of modern criticisin. The 
book before us has a different scope. It is addressed to believers, and 
is in the main devotional. At the same time it fairly faces the objec- 
tions raised to prayer by philosophy and science, and attempts to show 
that there is no opposition between revelation as truly interpreted and 
science as taught to know her proper limits. The reconcilement is 
found in the doctrine of immanence, and the famous lines of the Sixth 
** Aeneid " might have been taken as a motto : 


** Spiritus intus alit, totam que infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet." 


It need hardly be added that the pantheistic doctrine of an anima 
mundi is supplemented by the theistic doctrine of Transcendence. 
Free use has been made of that most remarkable of recent scientific 
philosophies, Bergson's ** Evolution Créatrice." We must be content 
to state Mr. Cohu’s position and will only offer one criticism. Mr. 
Cohu will allow no distinction between prayer for spiritual and material 
blessings. He sees no absurdity in praying for rain, and endorses 
Canon Liddon's paradox that there would be no profanity in praying 
against an impending eclipse. Mr. Francis Galton's proposed experi- 
mental test he brushes aside as an impertinence. We are fully agreed 
that the notion of a laboratory of prayer is abhorrent to a religious 
man—asking for a sign, a tempting of God, in the language of Scrip- 
ture. But there can be no profanity in an historical inquiry. Have 
prayers for temporal blessings, for rain, for health, against plagues 
and earthquakes, been answered in the past ? This, so it seems to us, 
is the only test that can satisfy science and one that religion cannot 
shirk. As in the case of miracles, all a priori arguments are fuule. 
Schaf's illustration of an answer to a prayer for rain by the story of the 
engineer who, on a fire-call, turns on an extra supply of water, Is 
grotesque, and should not have found a place in a work generally so 
sane and serious. Tennyson, by the way, never wrote, ** There lives 
more /ru/A in honest doubt than in half the creeds.” 


By 


Hymns and Tunes for use in Public Elementary Schools. County 
Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. (Novello & Co.) 


Canon Scott Holland, in a recent article attacking Cowper- 
Templeism, defended the teaching of creeds to children and attempted 
to show that all the essentials of the Apostles’ Creed were well 
within the comprehension of a child. This hymn-book should con- 
vince the Canon that Christian doctrines can be taught and are taught in 
the best and most efiective way in County Council schools. The hymns 
are all simple, but (except the Sacraments) they include all Canon 
Holland's articles of faith. The music is given in Tonic Sol-fa as well 
as in the common notation. The hymns are not only simple, but 
also, for the most part, of proved merit. Only some half-dozen we 
should like to expunge. ** Hark, the temp'rance bells are ringing 
(with “morning” as a rime to “forming ”), ** Look to Jesus; He'll 
carry you through” are vulgar; and ‘* What a privilege to carry 
Everything to God in prayer" and *''The Bible they have never 
read " have a Pecksniftian taint. 


The Hebrew Prophets for English Readers, Edited by Francis H. 
Woops and Francis E. POWELL. Vol. I. Amos, Hosea, Isaiah 
(1-39), and Micah. (2s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This is at once something more and something less than a com- 
mentary ; more, because the text is so arranged in lines, paragraphs, 
stanzas, &c., as to give, as far as possible, the same literary and poetical 
eflect as the Hebrew text gives to the scholar ; less, because critical 
questions and discussions are as a rule avoided. There are, however, 

(Continued on page 390.) 
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SON’S LIST 


Experience has proved that Messrs. BLACKIE & SON'S Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A General Text-Book of Elementary Algebra. 


By A. E. LAYNG, M.A., late Head Master of Stafford Grammar School; formerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge; Author of ''Layng's Arithmetic,” ''Layng's Euclid,” &c. 


With or without Answers. 


530 pp. Crown 8vo, 4s. Gd. 


This work is intended for students who have already studied the easiest portions of a course in Algebra for a year or so, and provides all 


that is required for a complete school course. 


BLACKIE'S 
LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. 


FROM MODERN AUTHORS. 


Printed in large type. Cloth limp, 8d. each. With brief Notes and 
Questionnaire, Memory List of useful Phrases, and Vocabulary. 


The following Volumes are now ready :— 


Deslys.—Le Zouave and La Montre de Gertrude. 
Chatenubriand.—Le Dernier Abencérage. 
Moreau.—Contes à ma Scour. 

About.—Le Roi des Montagnes. 

Féval.—Le Docteur Bousseau. 

Laboulaye.—Yvon et Finette. 


To be followed, shortly by :— 


Baudelaire. —Le Scarabé d'Or. 
Féval.—Anne des llios. 


BLAGKIE'S 
LITTLE FRENGH CLASSICS. 


‘The idea is an excellent one, and admirably carried out."— Prof. Saints- 


“ A considerable boon to teachers and taught. "—Spectator. 


This Series, which is produced under the most competent 
editorship, embraces all classes of French Literature — 
Travels, Stories of Adventure, Scenes of Domestic Life, 
Essays, Letters, Poetry, and Drama—so graduated in difficulty 
and so varied in matter as to be suitable for boys and girls of all ages. 
Many Authors hitherto unobtainable in a suitable form for class 
reading are represented, as, for example, Bossuet, Balzac, Stendhal, 
Rousseau, and Pascal. 

The volumes have already found their way into constant use in most 
of the leading schools in this country, and Examining Bodies, both at 
home and in the Colonies, are prescribing the books for stxdy. 


COMPLETE LIST ON APPLICATION. 
Price 4d. or 6d. each book. 


Geography: Structural — Physical— 
mparative. 


A Text-Book for Senior Students. By J. W. Gnzconv, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Professor of Geology in the Glasgow University. With Series of specially 
constructed Coloured Maps and Sketch Maps and Plans in Black and White. 
Large &vo, 6s. net. 


A First Geography. 


By C. A. E. Ropcrers, M.A., F.R.G.S., Assistant Master, Bradford 
Grammar School. and an Examiner in Geography to the College of Pre- 
ceptors. With Coloured Pictures and Diagrams on every page. Small 4to, 
cloth, 1s. 


A General Geography of the World : 
Physical —Historlcai—Political. 


By HenrvE. Evans, B.A., L.C.P., Rastrick Grammar School, Brighouse. 
For Students preparing for University and other Public Examinations. 
Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. | Just Published. 


Practical Organic Chemistry. 


An Advanced Text-Book suitable for Pass and Honours Degree and A.I.C. 
Candidates. By J. J. SupporouGH, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.I.C., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, ard Director 
of the Edward Davies Chemical Laboratories, and T. CAMPBELL James, 
M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer and Demonstrator in Chemistry in the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Ilustrated. Crown 8vo, ss. net. 

[Just Published. 


Systematic Inorganic Chemistry from 
the Standpolnt of the Perlodic Law. 


A Text-Book for Advanced Students. By R. M. Caven, D.Sc., and G. D. 
LANDER, D.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. 


English Translation from the German of A. BERNTHSEN, Ph.D. Edited by 
J. J. SupkorouGu, Ph. D., D.Sc., F.L.C. New Edition, Revised to date. 
674 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


400 pp. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1910 


EDITIONS OF 
Kingsley—The Water Babies. rs. (Preliminary.) 


Shakespeare—As You Like It. Warwick Edition, edited by J. C. 
Sait, M.A., 15. 6d. ; Junior School Edition, edited by LioneL W. Lyng, 
M.A., 8d; Picture Edition, 1s. ; Plain Text Edition, 4d. 

(Junior and Senior.) 

fShakespeare— Richard II. Warwick Fitition, edited by Prof. C. H. 
Herrorp, Litt. D., 1s. 6d. ; Junior School Edition, edited by F. E. Wenn, 
M.A., 8d. ; Picture Edition, 1s. ; Plain Tert Edition, 4d. 

(Junior and Senior.) 

Shakespeare—Julius Caesar. Warwick Edition, edited by Arrnur D. 
Innes, M.A., 1s.; Junior School Edition, edited by W. Dent, 8d. ; 
Picture Edition, 1s. ; Plain Text Edition, 4d. ( Junior and Senior.) 


Shakespeare—Macbeth. Warwick Edition, edited by EpbMuND K. 
Cuamobers, M.A., 1s. ; Junior School Edition, edited by Prof Henry C. 
Norcurr, B.A., 8d. ; Picture Edition, 1s. ; Plain Text Edition, 4d. 

(Junior and Senior.) 

Shakespears—Coriolanus. Warwick Edition, edited by EbwuNpD K. 

CuaMsERS, M.A., 1s. 6d. ; Junior School Edition, edited by W. Dest, tod. 
(Junior and Senior.) 

Shakespeare — Twelfth Night. Warwick Edition, Edited by 

ARTHUR D. Inngs, M.A., 18. 6d. ; Junior School Edition, edited by ELIZA- 

BETH Leg, 8d. ; Picture Edition, 1s. ; Plain Text Edition, 4d.  (/wnior.) 


Shakespeare — Hamlet. Warwick Edition, edited by EpwcNupD K. 
CHAMbERS, M.A., 1s. 6d. ; Junior School Edition, edited by LioNEgL W. 
Lyng, M.A., 10d. ; Picture Edition, 1s. ; Plain Text Edition, 4d. 

(Senzor.) 

Sponser- rhe Faery Queene, Book I. Edited by W. Ken Leask, 

.À. 2$. 


SET BOOKS. 


Byron — Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. Cantos II. aud III. 
Edited by Joun DowNik. M.A. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. each. (Canto III., 
Junior; Cantos II. and II., Seriar.) 

Perrault's Fairy Tales. Edited by Louis A. Barsé, B.A. 
With Vocabulary. ıs. 

Caesar—De Bello Gallico, Book V. With Illustrations, Introduction, 
Notes, Appendices, and Vocabulary. Edited by Prof. Jonn Brown, M.A. 

'Text only, a few Critical Noteson the Text, 

6d. net. 

( Junior and Senior.) 

With Illustrations. Intro- 

Edited by Prof. Joun 


Illustrated. 


2s. Without Illustrations, 1s. 
and Long Vowels marked. Edited by Dr. Rouse. 


Caesar—De Bello Gallico, Book VI. 
duction, Notes, Appendices, and Vocabulary. 
Brows, M.A. 2s. Without Illustrations, ıs. Text only, a few Critical 
Notes on the Text, and Long Vowes marked. Edited by Dr. Rotse. 
6d. net. (/usutor amd Senior.) 

Virgil—Aeneid, Book V, Text only, a few Critical Notes on the Text, 
and Long Vowels marked. Edited by S. E. WiusoLT, M.A. 6d. net. 

(Sentor.) 

Virgil — Aeneid, Book VI. With Illustrations, Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, and Vocabulary. Edited by H. B. Cotreritt, M.A. 2s. 
Text only, with a few Critical Notes on the Text, and Long Vowels marked. 
Edited by S. E. Winnott, M.A. 6d. net. (Junior and Senior.) 

Horace—Odes, Book II. With Illustrations, Introduction, Notes, Appen- 
dices, and Vocabulary. Edited by SrkruEgN Gwynn, B.A. 1s. 6d. Text 
only, with a few Critical Notes on the Text, and Long Vowels marked. 
Edited by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. 6d. net. (Senior.) 

Buripides—Medea. With Illustrations, Introduction, Notes, Appendices, 
and Vocabulary. Edited by HARoLD WiLLiAMsON, M.A. 2s. With the 
Lyrical Parts done into English, Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
Edited by P. B. HALCOMBE, M. 4. iS. 6d. (Sentor.) 


Write for full particulars to BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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full and frequent headings to guide the reader as to the general drift and 
connexion of the parts while verbal difficulties and allusions are 
explained in foot-notes. "The standpoint of the editors may be indicated 
by a quotation from the introduction. *'It is clear that Hosea would 
not have claimed for himself the exact foreknowledge which Christian 
apologists have sometimes claimed for the prophets. To a large extent 
the pictures of the future drawn by the prophets are merely ideal 
representations designed to make the prediction more real and vivid. 
It is as though a prophet were to arise among ourselves and, after 
denouncing the great evils of the day—sweating, commercial frauds, 
and the like—were to give a vivid description of some ‘ battle of Dorking’ 
or ‘the Yellow Peril.” It is a thorough piece of workmanship and 
should help to realize the editors’ hope that the Prophets may find a 
place in Me religious instruction of our public schools—to be read, not 
examined. 


(1) All the Monarchs of Merry England (William I, to Edward V/1.). 
By ROLAND Camsk. Pictures and Vignettes by W. HEATH 
ROBINSON. (15s. Fisher Unwin.) (2) More Monarchs of Merry 
England. Same Author. (5s.) 

A gorgeously printed, illustrated, and bound Comic History of 

England in rime. It's all a matter of taste, and parents who like such 

, doggerel will find their account. We give an average specimen : 
‘t In One-one-six-two 

A gentleman who 

Is, doubtless, well known, my dear reader, to you, 
And who it appears, 
For several years, 

Was both Henry's fav’rite and Chancellor, too. 

Mr. Thomas à Becket—the gentleman's name— 

Archbishop of Canterb'ry this year became, 

In order his dissolute life to reclaim," &c., &c. 

To us the only endurable part is the illustrations. 


From Gower Street to Frognal: betng a short History of University 
College School. Compiled by F. W. FELKIN. (Is. net. Arnold 
Fairbairns. ) 

A brief record, well illustrated by photographs, which will appeal to 
all ** Old Gowers.” There is a curious lithograph of the University 
College School Playground in 1833. Half-a-dozen couples are wrestling ; 
there is apparently a game of rounders, and hoops are not disdained as at 
Eton in Grey’s day. We are told that the joint head mastership of 
Profs. Key and Walden *' worked harmoniously” from 1831 to 1842. 


We should have liked to hear some particulars of this consulship— 
unique, as far as we are aware, in the history of public schools. Mr. 
Eve is justly recognized as the true founder of the school as we know it. 


The Hidden Gift. By KALAMOS. (2s. net. Spottiswoode.) 
Kalamos has the knack of facile rime, but we cannot praise his 
hymns as poetry— 
** Surely God's own words assure us, 

His idea of fairness claims 

That He, for the best, secures us 
Real freedom ere He blames. 

We can prove what we have pleaded 
By sound argument, and terse ; 

Though such measure would be needed 
As may not appear in verse." 


Why then devote sixty-three stanzas of like quality to the proof? 


Messrs. G. Philip send us their New British Empire Globe (7s. 6d. 
net). Itis 8 inches in diameter and mounted on a solid brass semi- 
meridian at an angle of 23 degrees. The stand has a good broad basis, 
and there is not the usual danger of upsetting. The colouring is 
harmonious, and the names (not too many of them) are clearly printed. 


The same publishers send us their Primary Atlas of the British 
Empire (1s.) prepared under the direction of the League of the Empire. 
It contains seventy-two coloured maps and diagrams. The physical 
maps showing climate, vegetation, direction of prevailing winds are 
excellent, but on comparing the two one sees the superiority of the globe 
in showing at a glance the respective size of countrics. 


SCIENCE. 
Electricity, Present and Future. By L. POINCARE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Sisleys.) 


This is not a text-book of electricity, but may be looked upon rather 
as a general review of the present state of our knowledge of the sub- 
ject and of the applications which have resulted from the researches of 
pioneers in this field of investigation. It is assumed that the reader is 
not entirely ignorant of the elements of the subject, and it is further 
plain that the book is not intended to appeal to the specialist in 
electrical science ; the author's purpose is ‘‘to address that intelligent 
class, so widespread nowadays, which takes genuine interest in the 

(Continued on page 392.) 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED. 


NEW SERIES OF BATHY-OROGRAPHICAL MAPS. 


Size 42 by so inches. Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 128. 


This splendid Series of Maps is compiled with the greatest care from 
Drawn and Lettered in the best and 
Photo-mechanically Engraved on Copper Plates, the 
The 


the latest available information. 
clearest style. 
Maps when finished are a fine example of the Colour Printer's Art. 


Contour Lines and shades of Colour are most carefully chosen, and 
present to the pupil an intelligible and accurate picture of the configura- 
tion of the Country, enabling the teacher readily to point out how physical 
facts have influenced material development. 

Specimen Map and Detailed Prospectus on application. 


6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.; and at EDINBURGH. 


NOW READY. 


INDIA (47 miles to an inch). 

NORTH AMERICA (114 miles to an inch). 
SOUTH AMERICA (9; miles to an inch). 
BRITISH ISLES (14 miles to an inch). 
AFRICA (132 miles to an inch). 

ASIA (145 miles to an inch). 


In active preparation. 
THE WORLD (Equatorial Scale, 1 : 33,634,000). 
THE BASIN OF THE THAMES (Scale, 1 : 190,080). 
THE PACIFIC OCEAN (Equal Area Projection, 1 : 20,000,000). 
THE ATLANTIC OCEAN " is 1 : 20,000,000). 


All Persons Interested in Phonetics 
are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription 2s. 10d. per annum. 


Members receive free of charge the Maitre Phonetique, the official organ of 
the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, France ; 
Assistant Editor : D. Jones, University College, London, W.C.). 


. Prospectus on application. 
Specimen copy of the Mattre Phonétique, 1d. post free. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 


Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 


Address — 
THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. Telegrams: RUPRESS, RUCBY. 


Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT'S 


PLASTICIN 


is what we claim it to be:—Tukg Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free: a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now, 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS, 
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MILLS & BOON'S LIST. 


A Junior Geography: Principles and a 
Geography of the British Empire. 


By CHARLES BiRD, B.A., F.G.S., Head Master of Rochester Mathe- 
matical School. With many illustrations and questions. Crown &vo. 
Is. net. 


A School Geography. 
By CHARLES BIRD. With many illustrations and questions. Second 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 2s. ‘6d. : 


An Elementary French Course. 
By ALBERT BARRERE, Officier de la Légion d'Honneur, Professor of 
French at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. With questions, 
exercises, and vocabularies. Fcap. 8vo. ıs. 


An Intermediate French Course. 
By ALBERT BARRERE. With questions, exercises, and vocabularies. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


Précis of Comparative French Grammar 


and Idiomsand Guide to Examinations. 
By ALBERT BARRERE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The above three volumes form a complete French Course. 


Club Bridge. 


By ARCHIBALD DUNN, Author of '' Bridge and How to Play it." 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Captain's Daughter. 


By HELEN H. WATSON, Author of “ Andrew Goodfellow." 


The Author is in close touch with the scholastic world, and in this novel 
gives many vivid glimpses of modern school life and the difficulties which 
beset those who control middle-class grammar schools. 


ks" Please write for a list of Mills & Boon's Modern French Authors and 
Modern German Authors. 


MILLS & BOON, Ltd, 49 Whitcomb Street, W.C. 


2 


- 
` 


ITheSCH x 


d| | SCHOLARS’ 
| | CARTOONS. 


WALTER ORANE, FRANK BRANQWYN, 
GERALD MOIRA, JOHN HASSALL, 
MOORE PAR CAMPBELL TAYLOR, 

PRYSE. 


| The Only Pictures suitable for Schoolroom 
Decoration combining 

| HISTORIC ACCURACY WITH ARTISTIC 

| MERIT. 


INsPEcTORS, EDUCATION COMMITTEES, 
TEACHERS, unanimous in their praise. 
PROSPECTUS GRATIS. Prints sent on approval. 


As Illustrated Catalogue of other Educational 
Pictures in Preparation. 


16 PALL MALL EAST, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF PRICES! 


New Books at 25 per cent. Discount! 


Books for alt Examinations (Elementary and Advanced); af! Subjects supplied. 
State Wants. Send for Catalogues. Books sent on approval, 
BOOKS BOUGHT. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 

W. & WG. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


Its Past, its Present, and Its Future. 


Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 


Fifteen special Contributors, and over a Hundred Authorities, in ali 
parts of the Empire have collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
g and al] Booksellers, 


STANFORD'S 
NEW OROGRAPHICAL MAPS 


Compiled under the direction of 


H. J. MAOKINDER, M.A., 
Late Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford, and Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 


READY THIS MONTH. 


BRITISH ISLES. 


Four Sheets, 50 x 58 inches ; 11°5 miles to an inch (1 : 728,640). 
The other maps in the series are : 


EUROPE AFRICA NORTH AMERICA 
ASIA PALESTINE SOUTH AMERICA 
AUSTRALASIA 


“We can thoroughly recommend these maps—all of them—for the classroom,”"— 
School World. 


Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Section, gratis. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A SKETCH OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's 
East African Expedition, 1878. 


(Reprinted from the Sixth Edition of his '' Geography : Physical, Historical, Political, 
and Descriptive.") With an appreciation of the Author by 
Sır CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


244 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 Coloured Maps. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 


Colloquial Dialogues and Vocabularies in English, French, German, and Italian. 
Twentieth edition. Thoroughly revised to suit the requirements of Modern Travellers, 
including Photographers, Cyclists, and Motorists. On tbin paper. Small Fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d 


London: EDWARD STANFORD 
12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.O. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


Tenth Thousand. 14d., post free; 12 copies for 10d., post free. 


LESSONS ON 


THE CARE OF INFANTS. 


Compiled for USE in SCHOOLS by Mrs. WATSON. 
With Preface by BENJAMIN BRoaADSeENT, M.A., J.P., Ex-Mayor of Huddersfield. 


" All that a girl ought to know about babies, and nothing that a girl ought 
not to know." 


B. BROADBENT, Gatesgarth, Lindley, Huddersfield. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 376. Price Six Shillings. 


ESSAYS, MOCK ESSAYS, and 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 
Reprinted from “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION." 


t‘ There is not one of the pieces in the book that is dull."-- The Scotsman. 


London : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
780 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. Gd., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


The College of Preceptors 


For 1909-10. 


CONTAINING 


The Regulations of the various Examinations of 
the College, and an Appendix containing all 
the Examination Papers set in 1908. 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the Calendar. 


E London : 
FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C, 
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advance of modern science.” The volume is attractively written and ' readers who desire a simple and general, but accurate knowledge of 
gathers up in relatively small compass a great mass of information. scientific subjects, and which will afford adequate assistance to primary 
We feel that a few diagrams would have enabled the reader to follow and secondary teachers who have not been able to make a special 
certain descriptions much more easily than is possible from the text study of science at all, or whose knowledge extends to one or two 
alene. We note on page 256 a statement which leads one to infer that | branches only." Dr. Tilden has produced a most readable and in- 
dynamos are not suitably designed for electro-plating purposes and that teresting little volume which fulfils the object described above in an 
several vats must be connected in series to utilize the excessive E.M.F. admirable manner. Every teacher of experience will recognize in it 
This is not so; dynamos are regularly built to give the low E. M.F. those little touches which indicate a full appreciation of the special 
commensurate with the work in hand. On page 232, line 18, the word | difficulties encountered by beginners. The printing and diagrams 
“ directions" must surely be a misprint for **reactions." On pages ! leave nothing to be desired. 

244, 275, and 277 we find mis-spellings of Ostwald, Stefan, and . Elementary Practical Chemistry. Part Il,: Analytical Chemistry. 


Planck. | By F. Crowes and J. B. CoLEMAN. Sixth Edition. (3s. 6d. 
First Course in Biology. By L. H. BAiLEY and W. M. COLEMAN, | net. Churchill.) 


Between elementary courses of Nature study and the formal treat- | manual are attested by the fact that it has now reached the sixth 
ment of botany, zoology, and physiology there lies a field of work | edition. It treats of qualitative, volumetric, and gravimetric analysis, 
which may, if properly cultivated, give to young students broad and ^ and concludes with a useful section on the preparation of specimens of 
general views of biological science. It is on lines such as these that | common inorganic compounds. 


(7s. 6d. Macmillan.) | It will be sufficient to point out that the merits of this well known 


this book has been written, and it is evident that the authors rightly ' : ; » ; ; 
appreciate the importance of applying the principles of their subject to , ' Es Mb cu Eom ade eS ee Sa 


. . . e bs cl E 4t 
Biology" ASAI Biology ands Hes el ology.” M all non-scientific readers who wish to obtain a general idea of the part 
: : 2 ; 

with the text there are many questions well devised to make the student Bn m ind patentia cse E: 
Aue Mei lie has been qeadibp.. The printing and: diagrams are bacteria to be entirely harmful and sworn enemies of the human race ; 

i — : but any such conception must undergo great modification when their 
A Text-Book of Botany. By J. M. Lowson. Fourth Edition. Fifth useful, and indeed fadisieusalile purposes are realized. The subject 
Impression. (6s. 6d. Clive & Co.) | is treated non-technically and is made singularly attractive. 


the com n daily life. As a matter of convenience : S a : 
mon piace occurrences Peta: - | This interesting little volume may be commended to the notice of 
| 


Students of botany who are preparing for the Preliminary Scientific . 
Examination or for the Intermediate Examination in Science of the A Text-book of Physics: Heat. By J. H. PovNTING and Sir J. J. 
THOMSON. Third Edition. (15s. Griffin.) 


University of London will find this book exactly suited to their require- : 4H A ] 
This treatise is now so well known that no review of its contents is 


ments. Ecology—i.e., the relation of plants to their environment—is 
a subject to which much attention has justly been directed during the | necessary. It will be enough to say that a student who is reading the 
subject seriously and has already mastered its elements cannot do 


last few years, and a new chapter dealing with this and with plant 
distribution has been included. Simple experiments in plant physio- | better than employ this as his text-book. 
logy have also rightly assumed much importance in botanical teaching, !  Pyactical Botany. By E. STRASRURGER and W. HILLHOUSE 
and the chapters relating to this part of the subject have been brought | Sixth Edition, revised. (10s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein.) : 
into line with the most recent practice. This volume is substantially similar to the fifth edition, but has 
** Dent's Scientific Primers." — Chemistry. By W. A. TILDEN, been revised where necessary, and a few additions have been made. 
(1s. net.) The fullness and excellence of this standard work are too well known 


These primers are issued for the particular purpose of providing ‘‘all to require further notice. 


RELFE BROTHERS, Ltd., have the best and most varied Stock in London 


p R - 7 E in all Bindings 


BOOKS 


Now in Stock and on View. Catalogue on application. 


SPECIAL VALUE IN REMAINDERS. 
RELFE BROTHERS, LTD., 6 CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, ALDERSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


28 | asset & Gosse’s Groat Wort | 26 | —- 
ENGLISH LITERATURE: |FITZROY PICTURES 


1600 Text Illustrations of unique historical value, 
42 full-page Photogravure Portraits, 
29 beautiful full-page Coloured Lithographs. 
The Contemporary Review says:—'* There Is no work that can be com- 
pared with these four volumes." 

In order to place this great classic within the reach of all 
Teachers, it will be sent on receipt of a first payment of 2,6, to be 
followed by small monthly payments. 

Write for gratis Coloured Booklet and full particulars to London: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York House, Portagal St., W.C. 


= THE LONDON BOOK CO., Ltd., 
26 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


SOHOOLS, MISSION HALLS, AND HOSPITALS. 


Write for Fully Illustrated Prospectus. 
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LIST OF BOOKS 


FOR 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


GEOGRAPHY, TEXT-BOOK OF. By G. Cecil. Fry, M.Sc., 
F.I.C. For University Entrance Examinations and the Upper Forms 
in Schools. 4s. 6d. 

“Mr. Fry brings out the fascination of the broad view of geography."— 

Literary World. 


ARITHMETIC, THE SCHOOL. An Edition of the Tutorial 
Arithmetic for School use. By W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., Head 
Master of Kingswood School, Bath. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. Also 
in Two Parts. Part I., 2s. Part II., 2s. 

The best arithmetic for schools on the market." — Mathematical Gazette. 


GEOMETRY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. ByW.P. 
WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 


PART I. Contains the matter of Euclid I., III. (1-34), IV. (1-9). 
or without Answers. 26s. 6d. 
PART II. Euclid II., III. (35-37), IV. (10-16), VI. 2s. 


" The book is sound and sensible throughout, and deserves to hold its 
own easily in the severe competition which text-books on elementary 
geometry have to face at present." — Nature. 


With 


BOTANY FOR MATRICULATION. By Professor F. Cavers, 
D.Sc., F.L.S. ss. 6d. 
Adapted to modern methods of teaching, suitable for the new Matricu- 
lation Syllabus of London University. 


CHEMISTRY, JUNIOR. A Text-Book for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Junior Locals. By R. H. ADIE, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
Chemistry at St. John's College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

"A useful and practical course, constructed on thoroughly scientific 
principles."—O xford Magazine. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, THE SCHOOL. By 
R. H. JUDE, M.A., D.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
"One the most instructive elementary text-books that we have ever 
come across. We recommend the book throughout." —Knowledge. 


ENGLISH HISTORY, GROUNDWORK OF. By M. E. 
CARTER, Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. 2s. 
“ Any student in search of the best bird's-eye view of English History 
will turn to ‘ The Tutorial Series’ in the natural order of search, and will 
there find his reward."—School Guardian. 


ENGLISH COURSE, THE MATRICULATION. By W. H. 

Low, M.A., and JOHN BRIGGS, M.A,, F.Z.S. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

"The matter is clearly arranged, concisely and intelligently put, and 
marked by accurate scholarship and common sense." —Guardian. 


OUR MOTHER TONGUE. A Grammar and History of the 
English Language. By H. M. HEWITT, M.A., LL.M., and GEORGE 
BEACH, M.A., LL.D. Twelfth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“Scholarly, practical, clear, and helpful, it should in its revised form 
command a wide acceptance." —Schoolmaster. 


FRENCH COURSE, THE MATRICULATION. By ERNEST 
WEEKLEY, M.A. Third Edition, Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 
This book, though written primarily to meet the requirements of London 
University Matriculation Examination in French, is generally suitable 
as a school text-book, and as such has met with a wide adoption, 


FRENCH COURSE, JUNIOR. By E. WEEKLEY, M.A. 
Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


“The execution is distinctly an advance on similar courses." — Journal 
of Education. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, THE TUTORIAL. Dy B. J. HAYES, 
M.A., and W. F. MAsoM, M.A. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
"It is accurate and full without being overloaded with detail, and 
varieties of type are used with such effect as to minimise the work of the 
learner." —Schoolmaster. 


LATIN COURSE, JUNIOR. By B. J. Haves, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


“A good practical guide. The principles are sound, and the rules are 
Clearly stated." —Edwcational Times. 


University Cutorial Press, £d., 
Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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MEMORANDUM ON LANGUAGE TEACH- 
ING IN STATE-AIDED SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 


aT 


E have never read an official document that so belied 

its title, so uninforming, so non-committal, so obscur- 

antist, as Circular 705 of the Board of Education—a half- 
pennyworth of bread to an intolerable deal of sack. 

An introductory note by Mr. Bruce explains its genesis. 
On February 5, 1908, notice of motion was given in the House of 
Lords for a return showing, for each of the secondary schools 
on the Great List in 1903-4, the total number of hours per 
week devoted to the teaching of Latin, French, German, aud 
Spanish during that year and the year 1906-7 respectively. 

The Memorandum consists of eight pages, and of these six 
are devoted to showing that it would be impossible for thc 
Board to furnish such a return in statistical form, and that, 
whatever form it took, it would be misleading. 

The bulk of the document is ancient historv, and has as 
much bearing on the present condition of modern languagc 
teaching as the Code of Haminurabi has on modern theology. 
The genesis of grants to secondary schools is traced to its 
beginning in 1872, and it is shown in detail how the Depart- 
ment was driven inch by inch to divide its favours equally 
between science and literature and abolish the monopoly of 
South Kensington. Mr. de Montmorency and other writers 
have made us familiar with the consulship of Sir John 
Donnelly and Sir William Abney, Division A and Division B 
Schools, &c.; but there was still room for a full official record, 
and we have no quarrel with the account, except that it is 
singularly out of place in a document that professes to treat 
of language teaching. 

It is only on the last page or two that this subject is 
directly faced, and even then we have to/content ourselves 
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with the crumbs that fall from Mr. Bruce’s table. We are 
informed that for the school year 1907-8 the Board has the 
information asked for in the House of Lords; and that, though 
it is not prepared to supply this in the statistical form 
demanded (which would be misleading), yet it hopes in its 
annual report " to show the number of schools which can be 
regarded as giving a substantial number of their pupils a 
substantial course of instruction in the various modern lan- 
guages." Fuller information than this it would doubtless be 
possible for the Board to obtain, but it could not be obtained 
yearly, and it should preferably form part of a special investi- 
gation into the whole position of language instruction, the 
methods employed, and the progress made in recent years. 
For such an investigation the time is not ripe. Prior and 
more pressing questions of finance, premises, organization, 
&c., have first to be settled, and even then modern lan- 
guages must give the pas to the more difficult and funda- 
mental question of the teaching of English. 

Meanwhile we have to content ourselves with the reports of 
the Board's Inspectors, and we defy any one to say from 
these, or rather from the digest of those given in the Memo- 
randum, whether modern language teaching is advancing or 
receding. The general standard, we are told, is low, but in 
some schools there has been marked improvement. There 
are good schools, there are bad schools, there are bad schools 
with good individual teachers, there are whole districts with 
no school rising above mediocrity. Can we imagine Parlia- 
ment asking for a return of the respective strength of the 
Navy, 1904 and 1908, and receiving such an answer from the 
Lords of the Admiralty? But the Board do not take education 
seriously. The last paragraph of the Memorandum deals with 
the memorial on the neglect of German in schools, presented 
to the Board by the Modern Language Association and other 
educational bodies. First, the significance of the statistics 
furnished in the memorial is disputed, and the decrease in the 
number of candidates taking German in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations is otherwise accounted for. 

We need not stop to argue this point. It is enough that the 
Board allow that “ the advance (sic) in the study of German is 
not at the present moment as rapid as the advance in the 
study of French or even of Latin." The study of German is 
at a standstill, if not actually retrogressing. What action 
do the Board propose to take to stimulate the study? The 
answer is short and simple. None. First, they hold that 
even for pupils destined for a scientific career Latin must 
-continue to be a fundamental. For " commercials " leaving 
school at sixteen for Science and Engineering departments, 
it considers that German should be included in the curricu- 
lum. In what, for brevity, we may call the Public Schools, it 
is suggested that French should be dropped at sixteen and 
for the last two years German substituted. (Elsewhere in 
the Memorandum it is laid down as axiomatic that to teach 
a language for one or two years only is in any event un- 
profitable) But the combination of French and German 
which the Modern Language Association asked for as a pos- 
sible alternative is absolutely disallowed even on the modern 
side. * The Board have seen no reason to depart from the 
traditional view that, without a knowledge of Latin. a 
scholarly study of modern literature, history, or philosophy, 
[or science?] is impossible." “ Nulla salus extra linguam 
Latinam." The Board wil have nothing to do with sub- 
stituting German for either French or Latin. If there is to 
be any reform, it must come from the Universities. It is they 
who call the tune even if they do not pay the piper. In any 
case the Board can plead their authority as an excuse for in- 
action. 

Whatever charges may be brought against the Board, no 
one can accuse them of being Germanophil. 

It would be impertinent and improper to speculate on the 
authorship of this precious Circular, but this much we may 
say without offence:;— The Board has on its staff several 
eminent classical scholars, but only two or three who can 
claim to be experts in modern languages. We are convinced 
from internal evidence that none of the latter class had any 
part or lot in drafting this Memorandum. 
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SOME PENNSYLVANIAN PICTURES. 


By M. ATKINSON WILLIAMS, B.A. 
(Southlands College, Battersea, S. W.) 


URING a recent visit to America I had the pleasure of 
staying for a week or so, towards the end of October, 
in X , a little town somewhat off the beaten track, in the 
heart of Pennsylvania. The surrounding country is peopled 
by what the Americans call " Pennsylvania Dutch” (i.e. 
descendants of early settlers who came from Germany— 
mostly from little villages on the Rhine, owing to religious 
persecution some two hundred years ago). These people are 
a very different type from most Americans, and their speech, 
manners, and customs were all interesting from their quaint- 
ness and general old-world style. X is the market town 
for the surrounding agricultural districts, and the markets at 
seven in the morning, and even earlier, are full of life. Iac- 
companied my host, a college professor, who was armed with 
a big basket, on several of his market expeditions, and found 
that he was by no means singular in thus doing the family 
shopping. I met, on one of these expeditions, a doctor, a 
professor of divinity, and a lawyer, all of whom, in irre- 
proachable attire, had been present at a reception given in 
my honour the night before—all armed with similar baskets, 
and all as busily employed in this early morning marketing as 
any English farmer’s wife. This practical evidence of the 
much famed devotion of the American husband impressed 
me deeply. How many professional men in England, I wonder, 
would show their devotion to their women-folk in the same 
way? 

This early morning marketing was great fun—for me. You 
see, I had not to make the bargains nor carry the basket! | 
followed my host, as he carefully inspected the produce of 
different stalls. He bought plump chickens, little wild black 
grapes with a strange musty flavour, queer looking “mush” 
(i.e., slabs of cooked Indian meal, a preparation which recalled 
to my mind my childish puzzle as to what this delicacy was 
when I read of it in “ What Katy did”), German sausages of 
all conceivable thicknesses and shapes; persimmons, which 
seemed to me a cross between an apple and a tomato, very 
astringent to the taste, but at their best since the early 
frosts of the previous week; delicious German Pretzels, a 
kind of salt biscuit, twisted into all sorts of fascinating 
shapes and sticky and shiny with white of egg ; grape fruit, 
cantaloupes (a kind of small melon), celery, walnuts, and 
endive ; the last three being used for making one of the many 
salads for which my American friends were famous. 

Most of the country people in the market spoke a guttural 
German dialect among themselves, which they were very shy 
of using before the townsfolk; my host, who spoke it fluently, 
used it in his marketing, that I might hear the replies of the 
stall holders. It sounded strange to my ear and unlike ordi- 
nary German. Many of the people were members of little 
religious communities, holding very little intercourse with 
the outside world save in these bi-weekly markets. They have 
very strict rules of conduct and very narrow religious views; they 
intermarry a good deal, care little for education, and live in 
small villages, holding all things in common. Some are known 
as Dunkerds, some are Mennonites, some Amisches, so called 
from the men who originally seceded from the Lutheran 
Church and led little bands of devout men and women out 
into the forest, to form a new and lonely home for themselves. 
The men wear a quaint and rather ugly costume, huge black 
soft felt hats, like those of French stonemasons, black coats of 
formal cut, very short trousers well above the ankle, and, 
strangest of all, their hair, which is often quite black and very 
lank.is cut in a deep straight fringe, just clearing the eyebrows. 
and hanging down on each side of the face in front of their 
ears. It is cut straight round the head from these lank ear- 
locks just to clear the shoulders. This style of hair dressing 
is called “ the Dutch clip"; it looks exceedingly-quaint, espe- 
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cially in the case of the younger men. Any attempt at deco- 
ration is sternly suppressed ; the stricter brethren do not even 
wear buttons on their clothes, but substitute hooks and eyes, 
for "buttons are pride." I tried hard to get a photograph of 
one of these men, but could not; they are intensely reserved 
and resent any attempt at being " made a spectacle of," while 
their religion, I believe, forbids them to be photographed for 
private purposes, for, alas, photographs too savour of pride! 
The women wore black invariably; their bonnets are shaped 
like an old-fashioned sun bonnet and are made of black cash- 
mere cloth; they wear prim little black shawls or straightly 
cut jackets ; their hair is put severely back from the face, and 
the only bright spots in their dress are the stockings, which are 
usually white and show up oddly beneath the short skirts. 

I was much interested in these somewhat primitive people, 
whom the townsfolk class together as "the Plain People," and 
I was often called to the window by my hostess with, '* Oh! 
Miss Williams, do look; here's a Plain girl going down the 
street!” only to find, however, a remarkably pretty girl in 
spite of her odd attire. As an instance of the narrowness 
and harshness of the rules which bind these little commun- 
ities, I may mention that the Mennonites do not permit one 
of their number who has become a bankrupt, whether through 
his own fault or not, to remain in their church on his old 
footing. I was told, on passing the house of a Mennonite 
family well known to my hosts, that the father of the family, 
having become bankrupt, had actually not been permitted to 
eat with his own family for ten years! One would have thought 
that wifely and filial affection would have triumphed over so 
cruel and tyrannical a law ; but the bonds of their order were 
too strong for that, and for ten long years the head of the 
family had taken his solitary meals after the others had 
finished, till death released him from his bondage. 

Hallow-e'en is a great day in X ; grown-ups, as well as 
children, keep it as a festival, and Hallow-e’en parties are 
given everywhere. The boys go round at night to their 
friends’ houses with lanterns made of pumpkins (invariably 
called “ punkins"), carved into grotesque features and 
lighted from within by a candle. Two little neighbours came 
to us, showing their lanterns and reciting some doggerel rimes 
which I could not catch, as they ran the words together in 
a sing-song voice, and the version, whatever it was, was 
hopelessly corrupted and garbled. They were given candy, 
popped corn, and pennies in return for their exhibition of the 
lanterns, and departed joyously on a round of similar visits. 
Late at night showers of Indian corn were thrown at our 
windows, confetti was scattered on passers-by, and other 
practical jokes less harmless were played, such as stretching 
a rope across the road and taking away the one or two 
wooden steps leading up to the houses. I was at two Hallow- 
e'en parties: one where we ate fried oysters and ice-cream, 
and the other where we sat round the fire, popping corn, telling 
ghost stories, making “fudge” (a sticky kind of chocolate 
paste much appreciated by the American college girl), and 
ending with a supper of stuffed olives, Pretzels, and Welsh 
rabbit, which we made ourselves in a silver chafing-dish. 
I remember now the thrill with which we all waited for the 
critical moment when the mixture was pronounced ‘‘ done”; 
for American Welsh rabbit is a tricky thing to make, it has 
many more ingredients than ours, and apparently a trifle 
too much or too little of any one of them, even the pepper, 
can spoil an otherwise perfect dish. 

I had spent the early part of the day at a somewhat select 
private girls’ school, kept by a friend of my hosts, and found 
the children there much excited at the prospect of Hallow-e'en 
festivities. I asked one daintily dressed little mite of about 
six what she was going to do on this festive occasion, and got 
the following prompt and wholly unexpected answer: “ Oh, 
I'm going to stick pins in all the electric bells on my way 
way home, so as they won't ring, and then run away!" 
needless to say, to my amusement and the horror-stricken 
amazement of her teacher. So, evidently, the element of 
practical joking looms largest in the infant mind at such times. 

I made a short address to the pupils in this school, in which 
I tried to give them some idea of the life of an English school. 
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girl. They were dear, frank, unaffected girls, and, after their 
first shyness had worn off (this does not take long in the 
case of the American girl, they talked to me quite freely. 
They had limited and curious ideas of an English schoolgirl; 
they said they were glad they were not English. I learnt 
that English girls—poor things—could never do anything they 
liked, and were very prim and proper, and, worse still, if 
any one did try to have a little fun with them, they always 
said, "Oh, how shocking!" and refused primly to partici- 
pate; while, as for " fussing’? (American for “ flirting ”), well, 
an English girl just didn't know how to do it. I thought of 
the many merry lively English girls I knew, and wondered pen- 
sively if they would recognize themselves in this truly amaz- 
ing description. I talked to these American schoolgirls and 
tried to disabuse their young minds of these ideas; I even 
suggested that I myself knew one or two girls who did not 
fit the picture ; but, though they listened politely, I saw I was 
not believed. Would that I could import to that little town 
a really healthy, vigorous specimen of an English high-school 
girl ! 

I witnessed a football match, on the Saturday afternoon, 
between two sets of youthful college students, and in my 
ignorance of any football which was neither “ Rugger ” nor 
" Soccer," thought that the American game consisted in 
running a few yards and then throwing your opponent 
furiously to the ground, while two men at the side of the 
field did something mysterious with a chain and a long pole. 
The game seemed very rough: one of the teams had brought 
their doctor with them as a matter of course, and several of 
the players required his assistance. Much enthusiasm was 
shown by the spectators, "college boys" for the most part, 
and, led by a youth with a speaking trumpet, they every 
now and then emitted fearsome yells, which I in my ignorance 
thought were intended to strike terror into the hearts of the 
opposing team, but which I was assured were meant to 
encourage their own. In the interval, during which the 
coaches gathered their respective teams together and har- 
angued them on their mistakes, the student onlookers formed 
into a long procession, and, in Indian file, led by the gentle. 
man of the trumpet, ran from one end of the football ground 
to the other in zig-zag lines, across and across, from side to 
side, the great point being apparently to make as much noise 
as possible and not to give in till the very end of the field 
was reached. As this means that they covered and recovered 
the field some dozen times, the breath of most of these 
energetic young gentlemen gave out before the goal was 
reached, and one heard the college cry growing feebler and 
feebler as they panted on their self-imposed journey. It all 
seemed to me a little childish and very un-English; for the 
tricks used to gain advantage in the game, though in no way 


actually cheating, were not quite in accordance with an 


English boy's idea of “ playing the game.” 

I was taken one day for a long journey into the country 
to see the draining of the bed of the Susquehanna River for 
some new electrical works. The scenery was wild, and the 
whole country gave the impression of loneliness and space; 
here and there was a tiny village on a hillside, in which very 
German-looking little boys and girls came out to stare at 
the passing train; we saw a good many solitary farms scattered 
about, and we constantly passed little gangs of Italians work- 
ing on the line, their blue blouses making bright spots of 
colour which vied with the intense blue of the sky and the 
beautiful crimson and brown of the leaves. Except for these, 
the woods stretched uninterruptedly on one side of the river 
and great ranges of rolling uplands on the other. Here I saw, 
for the first time, huge fields of Indian corn and acres and 
acres of tobacco plants. both of which grow abundantly and 
help to fill the pockets of these prosperous Pennsylvanian 
farmers. The river, as one sees it from the bank, gives little 
impression of its tremendous depth or of the huge gorges 
and rocks which form its bed ; but, on reaching the part 
which was being dammed, we were enabled to climb right 
down into the bed of the river and see for ourselves the results 
of the stupendous force of the water. The bed was quite 
one hundred feet deep here, and so suddenly narrowedby 
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immense masses of rock that the force of the water had 
brought down great tree trunks and boulders which were strewn 
in the bed aud caught in the clefts of the rocks. We saw 
hundreds of “ pot-holes" formed by the terrific grinding force 
of the detached boulders as thev were swirled round and 
round in the current. All this was to me most awe-inspiring, 
partly because of its unexpectedness ; a quarter of a mile 
down, the stream looked placid and shallow, with here and 
there sinooth oily currents, but no sign of a rock showing 
through, and yet we realized suddenly this awful depth and 
huge rock formation. 

This day stands out as one of the happiest of this happy 
week: the air was clear, drv, invigorating, the sky was blue, 
there was a touch of frost in the air, the scenery was dif- 
ferent from anything I had seen; I was escaping the fogs of 
London, and, above all, I was taking a holiday, a real “ day 
off" from the serious work for which I was in America. I 
remember now the climb down those awful rocks to the dry 
bed of the river, the air of assumed indifference with which I 
followed my guide, inwardly apprehensive but grimly deter- 
mined not to " give in," since I heard that American lady 
visitors had performed similar feats, the feeling of pride with 
which I reached the bottom, breathless and panting, but still 
" game," the thrill with which I noted the gleam of approval 
in my guide's eye—these all come back to me as I write. 
We took off our coats and deposited them under a tree before 
we began our climb. My companion, knowing the rough 
work before us, eved my attire somewhat dubiously, and 
asked, man-like, " Is that your best or your oldest suit, Miss 
Williams?" Swallowing some little natural chagrin that he 
could not recognize the difference, I relieved his mind by 
informing him that it was my worst—put on, by the way, that 
morning, at the suggestion of his wife, who knew her hus- 
band's little ways when he went rock.climbiug. I need 
hardly say that when we reached the top again the coats were 
nowhere to be seen, and we ran from one tree to another, 
saying, " I'm sure it was under this one we hid them," and 
getting more and more bewildered till, after a frantic search 
of some ten minutes, we came across them suddenly, when 
we had almost given up hope. 

We tried to get lunch in a little wooden house—the hotel, 
such as it was, used mainly by the Italians working at the 
river bed. Everything was very primitive, but it was 
clean, and the food, though coarse, was good enough. Our 
landladv, however, did not greet us with the smiling alacrity 
to which one is accustomed in England; on the contrary, she 
was aggrieved that we " couldn't come when every one else 
did—at twelve o'clock." As it was only one o'clock, this 
seemed a churlish greeting, and, in reply to my friend's somewhat 
humble request for " anything that was left," she followed it 
up by remarking, " I don't know as there is anything, and, 
anyhow, I can't be bothered making coffee for you!" How- 
ever, the good lady's bark was worse than her bite, and when 
she realized that she had a foreigner—and an Englishwoman 
—to deal with, she relented, and finally, devoured by curiosity, 
she conducted us to the dining-rooin and sat at the table 
throughout our lunch, asking questions about the queer, out- 
landish place I had come from. She thought English people 
very slow ; they " took their ease," she told me, more than 
Americans did ; for one thing, thev didn't get up so early, 
but that, as she profoundly remarked, didn't matter, as she 
had learnt at school that the day began a good many hours 
earlier in England tban in Pennsylvania, and so there was no 
need, as it were, to forestall it. We parted the best of 
friends, and I have no doubt the English visitor was made a 
nine days' wonder and the subject of conversation for a good 
manv long evenings in the little hotel parlour. 

All good things come to an end, and, as I was carried away 
from this little glimpse of American country life in a car labelled 
" Whites only," I was recalled to the sterner duties of life and 
the many problems which confront the student of American 
social and economic conditions. I look back to that week 
with very happv memories and a little sigh of regret, hoping 
that some day I may be able to meet the kind friends who did 
so much to make my stay a pleasant one. 
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JOTTINGS. 


THE International Visits Association has organized for this year a 
week in Holland, from August 27 to September 3. The Hague will 
be the head-quarters whence several excursions have been arranged 
and where lectures will be given by distinguished Dutchmen. For 
particulars apply to Miss F. M. Butlin, Old Headington, Oxford. 


“ELLE ET Lur” was a risky subject for a priest to handle, but 
M. l'Abbé Margueré, in his lecture to the French Professors, treated it 
with delicacy and discretion. Love was defined as ‘fun duel à mort 
entre l'homme et la femme."  ** There is but one love, as Fénelon de- 
clared, but there are many passions "; but, with an inconsistency which 
does credit to his heart, the last word of the lecturer was: ** Paix et 
pardon à ces deux grands amants parce qu'ils ont beaucoup aimé et 
beaucoup souffert." 


A NAIVE illustration of the light in which Research regards Educa- 
tion occurs in the Annual Report of the Board of Visitors of the Oxford 
Observatory. They complain of the vibrations caused by a new 
engine set up by the Clarendon Press, but add as an excuse for the 
nuisance, ** As such observations are taken at the University Observa- 
tory only for educational purposes, no serious harm is done." 


WE record, with deep regret, the early death of the Rev. Charles 
Henry Thursfield Wood, whose resignation of the Head Mastership of 
Sherborne on account of illness we announced last month. A son of 
Dr. Wood, of Harrow, he was educated at Clifton under Canon Wilson. 
He was a Scholar of Christ Church, gained a First Class in Classical 
Moderations and a Second in Greats. In 1893 he was appointed by 
Canon Bell to a mastership at Marlborough College, which he held for 
sixteen years. An inspiring teacher, a popular house master, and an 
impressive preacher (for his last two. years he was Chaplain of the 
College), he was universally admired and esteemed. He was in all 
respects qualified for a head mastership, and it is an open secret that, 
in several for which he stood, he was the proxime accessit. He had 
been recently married and had every prospect of having a successful 
career when*he was seized by a malady that soon proved fatal. He 
was buried in the beautiful churchyard of Preshute, by the banks of 
the Kennet, contiguous to the College ground. The funeral service 
was performed by his old head master, Canon Bell. 


A FAMILIAR figure at teachers’ gatherings will be greatly missed — 
Mr. Archibald Grant Munro, assistant master in the City of London 
School, one of the original founders and for some years Treasurer of the 
I. A. A. M. From Ecclesall College, York, of which his father was Head 
Master, he proceeded to Queens' College, Cambridge. Shortly after 
taking his degree he joined the staff of the City of London School in 
1882, the year that saw it housed on the Thames Embankment. He 
was a devoted organizer not only of school games, but of excursions 
scolaires, and his Saturday Excursion Club was the most popular of 
school institutions. He was an ardent disciple of the New Method and 
an excellent French scholar. Ife was a constant contributor of stories 
to Chums and the Boys’ Own Taper. 


THE Board of Education is scarcely quit ot the Cardiff imbroglio 
when it finds itself involved in another trouble. The Willesden Edu- 
cation Committee has resolved to resist the order of the Board re- 
quiring, from January 1 next, 10 square feet of floor space per child, 
and they have appealed to all education committees in England and 
Wales asking for their support in resisting the law. We are threatened 
with another set of passive resisters, and in this case our sympathies 
are all on the side of legal authority. 


From the annual report of Dr. James Kerr, the Medical Officer for 
Education of the London County Council, we can this month extract 
only one fact. Of the 473.145 children in attendance in the metro- 
politan schools during the year ending on March 31, 1908, 50,854 
were reported by the teachers for defective sight ; and, in the case of 
35,142, this report was endorsed by the surgeons. It is certain that 
none of these children could derive full advantage from school teaching 
given under ordinary conditions, and on many of them the teaching 
must have been absolutely wasted. This sole fact enforces what i5 
borne out by the rest of the report, the neccssity for the institution of 
school clinics, a reform in which Germany has led the way and shown 
us an example. 


AT a Conference of Secondary Teachers in the West of England. 
held at Bath on May 8, a resolution was passed to the effect that all 
teachers in secondary and technical schools should combine with a view 
to obtaining an adequate provision against illness and for old age on à 
national basis. 
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THE Goldsmiths’ Company have offered a gift of £50,0c0 towards 
the cost of the proposed extension of the engineering department of 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology. 


AMONG appointments to be filled we notice two Professorships of 
French at the Universities of Birmingham and of Manchester. Salaries 
respectively £500 and £600. When will Oxford and Cambridge 
follow the lead of the younger Universities? Dr. Breul and Dr. 
Braunholz will next year have completed the twenty-fifth year at Cam- 
bridge as lecturers in German and French. Are they not worthy of 
the status and emoluments of professors? 


Two Cours de Vacances have been arranged at the Lycée de Jeunes 
Filles, 9. Avenue de Paris, Versailles—the first from July 29 to 
August 21, the second from August 23 to September 14. Courses 
of lectures will be delivered by eminent Paris professors. For particulars 
apply to Mme. E. Kahn, at above address. 


THE first prize in the examinations in German conducted by a Com- 
mittee of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein was won by Miss 
M. K. M. Brandenburg, Portsmouth High School. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


GERMANY. 


IN our scattered notices of the Continuation School in Germany we 
i GontisaticH have looked at the institution from outside. We 
School. now go inside. Our object is to submit to the 
Local Education Authorities matter that may be 
suggestive, or that may yield interesting comparisons ; we do not 
assume that what is done in Germany is necessarily admirable, and 
that England has everything to learn and nothing to teach. To fulfil 
our purpose we study the continuation school of a town, of 80,000 
inhabitants, and largely industrial, situated in Central Germany. It has 
lately been reorganized in accordance with the views of the chief 
authorities on the Continuation School (Pache, Rücklin, Mehner, and 
others), and is the richest fruit of experience. 


The school is in a State where the attending of the continuation 
school is compulsory. The obligation to attend 


Wao DUONA and continues for three years—from the fourteenth to 
its Obaracter. the seventeenth year of life. But those who have 


belonged to Tertia (the Third Class) in a higher 
school (State or recognized private school) for one year are exempt ; 
as also are those who are attending some guild or other professional 
school the instruction in which is deemed by the authorities as equiva- 
lent for that of the continuation school. As to the hours of atten- 
dance, all classes that take drawing have, in the summer half-year 
(April 1 to October 31), three hours' instruction once a week (4 to 
7 o'clock) ; in the winter half-year (November 1 to March 31), instruc- 
tion for six hours a week (from 4 to 7, wice). The rule is the same 
for the classes that are taught shorthand. All other classes have in 
summer two hours of instruction (5 to 7) once a week ; in winter four 
hours (5 to 7 £1wice) ; but special times may be fixed for certain trades— 
é.g., for waiters and bakers. The days on which instruction may be 
given are Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. Whilst the 
school seeks to widen and deepen the general education of its pupils 
and to enlighten them upon moral, political, and social questions, its 
basis is vocatronal education. Its vocational character determines its 
organization. Each class has its distinct composition, being made up 
of the representatives of a s/"$/e trade or industry (e.g.. butchers, 
tailors, shoemakers), or of the representatives of groufed trades or 
industries (¢.g., the various workmen employed in the building trades, 
workers in metal, &c.). There are separate classes for unskilled la- 
bourers. 


Vocational knowledge is the main and central object of all the in- 
struction. The scheme of instruction rests on the 

Foods ipiius principles, now generally approved in Germany, of 
Rücklin (** Das Geschäft als Mittelpunkt des Unter- 

richts in der Gewerblichen Fortbildungsschiule,” see Pache, ‘‘ Die 
deutsche Fortbildungsschule," Jahrgang 1896, Nos. 3and 4).  Ricklin 
distinguishes three stages—(1) the stage of Anschauung ; (2) the stage 
of combination ; (3) the stage of application. In the first stage the 
learner is called on to regard closely the materials and objects em- 
ployed in his trade and to distinguish them according to their technical 
qualities ; to study tools, machines, half-finished and finished products. 
The second leads him to combine his acquired knowledge, and, by 
means of it and the laws that govern the nature of business generally, 
to fashion a new and model business. In the third stage his know- 
ledge is applied ; the carrying on of the business planned is studied in 
all its essential obligations. With these principles as guides, a normal 
course of instruction may be mapped out as follows :—1. The Stage of 


Anschauung—(a) the new social community into which the pupil is 
entering, the rights and duties of its members in their mutual rela- 
tions, the legal government of these relations, the development from 
apprentice to owner of a business ; (4) the workroom—its size, ven- 
tilation, disinfection, and lighting ; (c) the raw materials and half-made 
goods to be treated, their production, value, and qualities, the keeping 
of them, distinctions of good from bad; (2) the tools and machines 
used in treating raw materials and half-made goods, power and work 
machines. 2. The Stage of Combination—(a) the treatment of the 
materials, different methods employed, the business of the workshop, 
division of labour ; (6) the historical development of the trade ; (c) the 
present standing of it ; (2) the rights and duties of the master craftsman 
in the local community and in the State. 3. The Stage of Application 
— (a) the fictitious manufacture of a simple article; (4) the sale of it. 


Than such a scheme of vocational knowledge (Berufshunde) nothing 
could be better calculated to promote the dignity, 
as well as the efficiency, of labour. The young 
man is made by it to feel that he is preparing him- 
self for citizenship no less than for the smithy or the builder's yard ; his 
intelligence is awakened and his pride gratified as he firds that the his- 
tory and status of the cooper or the paper maker may be studied equally 
with the rights of the nobility or the privileges of the clergy. In theory 
each stage would occupy the time-table for one year, but in practice 
this strict distribution of subjects is not often convenient. When the 
class is one for greuped trades the place of vocational knowledge is taken 
by industrial knowledge (Gewerbehunde), which deals with what is com- 
mon to the allied trades. To unskilled labourers an extended form of 
Heimatkunde is offered, which aims to convey (starting with the imme- 
diate surroundings of the pupil) a sum of well ordered economic and 
social knowledge and to induce ideas based on this knowledge. Ger- 
man, composition and letter writing, book-keeping, arithmetic, and 
geometry are taught ; but the subjects are so treated as to relate to and 
assist vocational instruction—a butcher, for example, learning how to 
keep a butcher's books and a worker in wood to make such drawings 
as benchwork needs. The Gabelsberger system of shorthand is intro- 
duced in the commercial classes. Not every subject is taught to every 
pupil; there is a separate scheme of instruction (ZeArfan). for 
(1) workers in wood, (2) coopers, (3) metal workers, (4) goldsmiths 
and silversmiths, (5) whitewashers, painters, and varnishers, (6) those 
engaged in ‘‘ graphic industries ” (printers, lithographers, bookbinders, 
&c.), (7) whitesmiths and gas and electric light titters, (8) workmen in 
the building trades, (9) shoemakers, (10) tailors, (11) paperhangers and 
decorators, (12) bakers and confectioners, (13) butchers, (14) waiters 
and cooks, (15) barbers and hairdressers, (16) clerks and shop assistants, 
(17) wagoners, boatmen, sailors, and fishermen, (15) unskilled labourers. 


It cannot be expected of us that we shculd give in this journal 
details of all these schemes, but we will illustrate, 
by means of a slight outline the thoroughness 
(Grindlichkeit) of the instruction that the con- 
tinuation schcol affords. Let us take as our 
theme the making of a barber and hairdresser. It will be seen that 
matter belonging properly to the second stage has been thrown into 
the third year; for to him the third stage cannot well be offered. 
Here is his time-table :— 


(A.)—SuMMER HALF-YEAR, 2 HOURS A WEEK. 


Instruction: 
Particular, 


Thoroughnesgs: 
the making ofa 
Barber. 


Time. Vocational , German. Arithmetic. 
Knowledge. | 
Ist week............ 1 hr. 1 hr. — 
2nd week ......... I hr. — ' I hr. 
And so on | | 
alternately. | 


(B.)—WiNTER HALF-YEAR, 4 HOURS A WEEK. 


Vocational 


Time. ' Knowledge German. Arithmetic. 
Mondays ......... | I hr. I hr. — 
Thursdays ......... I hr. = 1 hr. 


The vocational knowledge imparted to him in his first year beyins 
with the duties of an apprentice and the deed of apprenticeship, and 
with his bearing in the house of his master. The lighting, heating, and 
equipment of a barber’s shcp are minutely explained to him. He is 
trained to help a customer with an overcoat, to ofler a cigar-light, to 
bring hat and stick, to open the door and close it again. Instruction 
in German deals with the technical expressions of his trade, and with 
the composition of letters and advertisements. That in arithmetic 
treats of coins, weights and measures, the calculation of monthly and 
yearly takings and expenditure, and examples (drawn from his business) 
of common rules. During the second year he studies the tools of his 
trade—razors, scissors, brushes, combs, curling-tongs, &c. ; he learns 
where and how they are made, how to handle them and to keep them 
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clean. He is told also of the making and the action of soap, and he is 
taught all about hair-oil—we crave forgiveness for mentioning these 
unholy things—perfumes, mouth-water, paint and powder, essences, 
pomade, hair-dyes, alum, and carbolic acid. The skin and its 
diseases, the hair and its decline and fall are more legitimate objects of 
attention. German in this year relates to notice of the opening of a 
shop, conveyed by circular and advertisement, to letters of complaint, 
to applications for work, and so on. The arithmetical exercises now 
include the measuring of surfaces and estimates for wigs. 
The third year brings with it, instead of German, the simple book- 
Bi keeping of a barber's shop ; and arithmetic lessons 
s Civic ; . : : 

Importance. turn chiefly on various kinds of insurance. In 
Berufskunde the crowning instruction is given. 
The barber learns his civic importance by studying himself in all ages. 
He is taught how hiscraft originated in courts ; how the tonsure and 
the prohibition of the beard to the clergy increased the demand for 
his services ; how the frater fonsor operated in monasteries ; how baths 
and bath-keepers arose, the latter acting both as surgeons and as 
barbers ; and how, in the year 1406, King Wenzel and the Keichtag 
at Augsburg pronounced the bath-men to be **honourable"' (eArdrch). 
The historic panorama is still further unrolled. It is shown how the 
bath-men formed a guild with coat of arms and patron saint ; how this 
guild resolved itself into a guild of bath-men and a guild of barbers ; 
and how the fashion of wig wearing in the seventeenth century gave an 
impetus to the trade of the latter. Other instruction the young barber 
gets too in this third year—about the standing of his trade, about the 
modern union (Zunung), the rights and duties of its members, and 

about the constitution of his native State and of the German Empire. 


But we leave the barber and turn to the discipline of the school. 
Good order is maintained. Tact is the teacher's 
best instrument of control, but he has punishments 
at his command.  Theseare : (1) reprimand before 
the school ; (2) reprimand before the School Committee ; (3) deten- 
tion (up to a limit of twelve hours) in a room of the school-building, 
suitable employment being assigned. No form of corporal punishment 
is allowed, nor may a pupil be required to sit or stand in a special 
place. Punishment is given for insubordination (Unbotmaásszgket), or 
for repeated inattention or disobedience. Notice of the time when an 
offender must come for detention is sent to his parents or to his 
employer. If he fails to present himself at the specified hour, the 
police will bring him to sit out his time. A special reader (** Leipziger 
Lesebuch,” Teil A (Allgem. Teil]) is provided by the school authorities, 
and a young man who distinguishes himself through industry and good 
conduct is permitted to keep his copy of the book. 


The comparative study of educational institutions has in it something 
of help and inspiration. The Goddess ot Strife has 


Discipline. 


Bata de been drawing us away from Levana. Let us to the 
work of national education with more zeal—and 
with hope! Some day it may be possible for the magistrates, when- 


ever a frolicsome curate starts a '*religious difficulty," to commit him, 
for three years, to a continuation school organized with German 
thoroughness. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


Since I last wrote my notes on events at Oxford only three complete 
weeks have elapsed ; but they have been more eventful—in regard to 
the great question of academic reform—than any similar period in the 
last thirty years. The book, which the Chancellor modestly calls a 
memorandum, is in reality a most careful and able summary and dis- 
cussion of the various suggestions which have recently been made in 
many different quarters for the improvement of the present system of 
University administration and practice. It is evident, moreover, all 
through the volume, that on each point the Chancellor has been careful, 
before formulating his suggestions, to collect the opinions and practical 
proposals of the experts in each department of his inquiry. 

The best testimony to the skill, information, and care which are 
apparent in these suggestions is supplied by the remarkable document 
issued (in the Gazette of May 4), which reports the action taken by the 
Hebdomadal Council on receipt of the Chancellor's suggestions and 
after the Council had held more than one meeting (with the Chancellor 
in the chair), to consider the proposed reforms. The resolutions of 
May 4 touch the following points :—(1) and (2) reform of Council, 
Congregation, and Convocation ; (3) Greek to be no longer necessary 
for Arts degree ; (4) the constitution of a Board of Finance; (5) the 
reconstitution of Faculties and Boards of Faculties with a view to the 
more systematic and economical organization of University and college 
teaching ; (6) a Committee to consider possible changes in the emolu- 
ments, distribution, and award of scholarships and exhibitions ; (7) the 
question of the emoluments and tenure of Fellowships or Senior 
scholarships with a view to encouragement and reward of various 


branches of learning ; (8) desirable changes in University machinery to 
organize better the ofhce and secretarial work; (9) to improve the 
position of non-collegiate students, including the change of title; 
(10) to improve the constitution of Electoral Boards to certain pro- 
fessorships ; (11) pension scheme for professorships ; (12) to consider 
possible changes in the conditions of the Proctorial office ; (13) possible 
reductions in the scale of University fees anl dues, and consult the 
colleges as to such reductions in their charges as may be found prac- 
ticable ; (14) to invite colleges to confer as to management of college 
kitchens, purchase of supplies, and the ** maintenance charges" in 
general. 

It should be added that, in (1) to (5), and (8), the Council explicitly 
state that they '*approve the principle”; and in (1) to (7) that they 
will appoint a committee to consider the questions. 

Besides this important and extensive program of reform, the Chan- 
cellor has also discussed, in a special chapter, a number of what 
he terms ‘‘independent subjects." These include professional elec- 
tions and pensions, Theological degrees and professorships (removal 
of restriction to clergy of Church of England), degrees for women, 
method of conferring honorary degrees, three years' honour course, 
length of residence, the Indian institute. There is likewise another 
special chapter on ''The Admission of Poor Men " ; and on this 
subject, as well as on the liberation of Theology from the sectarian 
restrictions and the opening of degrees to women, there is little doubt 
that the strongly progressive line taken by the Chancellor, and his 
careful and well considered review of the arguments, will be really in- 
fluential with many of those who have hitherto been indifferent or 
opposed to reform. 


A resolution was brought forward on May 11 by the Master of Balliol 
to allow a man, who during six months within the 
two years preceding his examination for Honours, 
has been unable (owing to illness) to reside and 
study at Oxford, to enter for Honours at the next examination. A 
similar permission at Cambridge for a man who has been prevented by 
illness from entering an Honour examination to ‘‘ degrade” (as it is 
called) into the year below, and thus to take the Honours a year later 
than he would otherwise have done, has long been in force. The pro- 
posal was backed by 253 members of Convocation, and the resolution 
was carried without a division. 


Congregation. 


We have noticed before the steady recent growth of the special 
studies outside the Degree curriculum, and pursued 


piplonae: for shorter periods. After the course, candidates 
enter for an examination, and if successful obtain a 
Diploma. These studies are organized by special committees, and are 


open to members of the University asd others, the phrase including 
women as well as men. It is not so very long ago that there was only 
one Diploma study—namely, Medical Health. To-day there are the 
following: Anthropology, Archzxology, Economics, Forestry, Geo- 
graphy, Rural Economy, Scientific Engineering, and the Theory, 
History, and Practice of Education. To these nine a tenth is just 
being added—namely, Ophthalmology. It is obvious that such oppor- 
tunities of special study are of great value to those outside the Univer- 
sity who wish to have some academic certificate of their proficiency, and 
yet are unable or unwilling to reside the full three years required for 
degree. It should not be forgotten that they will also be useful to 
resident graduates who have special interest in one or other of therapidly 
increasing number of these Diploma courses. 


On Tuesday, May 1:8, Convocation passed nem. con. a decree pro- 
visionally establishing and regulating the duties of 
a new chair, the holder of which will be called the 
Taylorian Professor of Romance Languages. This 
Professorship was contemplated by the last Commission, and the duty 
of finally establishing it was accepted by Corpus Christi College, when 
they should be in a position to make the necessary provision. The 
University has decided to proceed at once, and the stipend will be pro- 
vided partly by the Common University Fund and partly by the 
Taylorian Institution, which is the home of the Modern Language 
Teaching of the University, providing as it does lectures in German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Old French, and Romance Philology, and 
the Scandinavian languages. 


Another generous gift has been received by the University from 
Mr. C. M. Powell, late of Corpus Christi College, 
who has promised ‘‘to contribute the annual sum 
of £250 in perpetuity,” for the purpose of augment- 
ing the stipend of White’s Professor of Moral Philosophy. 


New 
Professorship. 


Gift. 


The University Prizes in the Summer Term are always the subject 
of much interest, not only from the rivalry of col- 


Séio RIDE aH leges but also because the winners have to make 
Prizes. an appearance at the Encenia on the Commemora- 


tion Day. They are awarded this year as follows: 
English Essay—H. A. Smith (late Scholar St. John's); Latin Essay 
—not awarded ; Latin Verse—N, Dark (Scholar St, John’s); English 
Poems (Newdigate)—F. T. A. Ashton-Gwatkin (Balliol), Gaisford 
Prizes: Greek Verse—A. E. A. Farre Spencer (Christ, Church); 
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proxime accessit E. Lobel (Scholar Balliol); Greek Prose—D. G. 
Brooks (Scholar Worcester). 

University Scholarships: award of Prizes.—Denyer and Johnson 
Scholarship (Theology) award of prizes to candidates who did not ob- 
tain scholarship: £10 to G. B. Allen (Wadham). Hall-Houghton 
Prizes, award of prizes to candidates for good work in examination : 
£10 to J. Jones (Jesus); £5 to S. H. Hook (Jesus). Boden Sanskrit 
Scholarship : E. H. Johnson, B.A. (New College). 

The following deaths have occurred: Rev. C. H. T. Wood (Scholar 
of Christ Church formerly), late Head Master of Sherborne School, age 
forty ; W. K. Grierson (Keble), age twenty. 


The Committee formed with the aid of the University Extension 
Delegacy (a very strong Committee, containing, 


Working Men among others, the Dean of Christ Church, Mr. 
University. Shackleton, M.P., and Mr. Bowerman, M. P.) report 


that classes have been formed in eight selected 
towns, and that 236 students have joined who have pledged themselves 
to systematic study for three years. The subjects are Industrial History 
and Economics. The experiment of the Joint Committee has proved a 
great success, and the results obtained are most satisfactory. [Other 
io of appointments and degrees, &c. , are held over from want 
of space. 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE.—Scholarships and Exhibitions—Gilchrist 
Scholar, Z 50 for three years: Margaret Tennant, Edinburgh University 
(Classics). Clothworkers’ Scholar, £50 for three years: Dorothy R. 
Smith, Leamington Municipal School and King’s High School, War- 
wick (Mathematics). Students’ Scholar, £40 for three years: Elsie 
M. Elligott, Clapham High School (Physics and Botany). Conybeare 
Exhibition, £16. 13s. 4d. for three years: Madeleine Giles, North 
London Collegiate School (Classics). ¿College Exhibitions— Dorothy 
Thorpe, University College, Bristol, £25 for three years (Ilistory) ; 
Dorothy Skinner, Conamur School, Sandgate, £25 for three years 
(Latin and French); Elisabeth Whyte, Aberdeen University, £25 for 
three years (English). Highly commended: Margaret Burge, St. 
Nicholas, Folkestone (French); Florence Edwards, private study 
(Botany); Esther Legge, Aberdeen University (English). 


ST. Hir.pa's Harr. —The following scholarships have been awarded : 
Cicely Musgrave Craven, Wycombe Abbey School, £35 a year (Modern 
History) ; Edith Mary Mellor, St. Stephen’s High School, Clewer, £35 
a year (Modern History). 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The great feature of this term is University Reform. Lord Curzon, 
as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, has 
addressed to his University **a letter in eleven 
chapters," reviewed in your last number. Any- 
thing that concerns Oxford is supposed at once to be of national interest. 
In ourselves, we believe, the nation takes a milder interest, and roughly 
supposes that what is true of Oxford is true of Cambridge. Here we 
notice differences ; and it is gently hinted that a number of Lord 
Curzon's reforms for Oxford have been in operation in Cambridge for 
some time back—without any great national excitement. 


Reform. 


Shortly after the present Government came in, the question was 
raised as to the desirability of a new Universities 


“ New EL M Commission. It might deal with colleges and their 
Committee, existence, with fellowships and scholarships; it 


might modify actual arrangements or abolish them 
—the former course not being likely to touch the real question— viz., 
the standard of wealth of those who set the pace ; the latter not likely 
to be attempted. In general there was little wish here that a Com- 
mission should be appointed at all. Then the Master of Caius, when 
Vice-Chancellor, suggested that we might very well begin to reform 
ourselves without help from outside. Accordingly a Committee con- 
stituted itself—a Committee of volunteers, some actuated, it was said, 
chiefly with the wish to keep all suggestion of reform within the 
narrowest limits. It came into being, it met and deliberated, and we 
heard about it now and then. It was known familiarly as ** the New 
Jerusalem Committee.”’ 


This term the Committee has reported. It proposes a modification 
its of the existing plan of government by the Senate. 
Proposals. The Senate, as your readers know, is composed of 
Masters of Arts, and others of higher degrees, who 
‘keep their names on the books.” This can be done by a small 
annual fee, or a moderate composition. A surprising number of those 
on the books are clergy. College livings are said to come within their 
view. Whenever, then, some great proposal is before us, whether 
women's degrees, compulsory Greek, or the abolishment of the Senior 
Wrangler be the subject of contention, the appeal is to the Senate, and 
anybody who fancies a day in Cambridge, or is interested in the ques- 
tion at all, comes up and votes. Victory falls here not to the expert and 
the responsible, but to the whip and the wirepuller. Now the New 
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Jerusalem proposal is to develop what we call the electoral roll—the 
residents, that is, who teach, and examine, and govern—purge it of 
mere residents, lawyers, clergy, and others not concerned with Univer- 
sity work, and then entrust to this body (to be called Congregation) all 
matters that can be decided by ‘‘ graces.” All changes in statutes 
would come before ** Congregation " and Senate—both of them. What 
is decided by Congregation may be referred to the Senate, if enough 
members demand it. 


In the meantime the Senate remains as hopeless as ever. So the 
Committee have proposals to mend it. The present 
degree fees payable to the University are £7 for 
B.A. and Z12 for M.A., and something extra in 
each case to the college. Roughly, it may cost £20 to take M.A.— 
enough to prohibit many. It is suggested to reduce this very 
materially and to find the money thus lost to the University elsewhere, 
by raising the capitation tax paid for the undergraduate. By this 
means a man would have paid for his M.A., or nearly so, by the 
time he was ripe for it, and this almost imperceptibly on the instal- 
ment plan. Further advantages would be that in this way the idle 
man, who costs us more and pays us less, would be taxed for the 
degree which he ought to take and does not take ; he is generally of 
the class that can afford it. The new plan would make the Senate, it 
is hoped, more generally representative. 


The 
Senate. 


As to the colleges, one or two interesting suggestions are made. 
Th The Special Boards, entrusted with the mapping of 
e 
Colleges. courses in the various fields of study, might be 
made more representative of the teachers—this has 
already been done by the Mathematical and Classical Boards. Col- 
leges again, it is suggested, might go further in grouping themselves 
for lecturing purposes—a plan attractive at first sight, but inevitably 
leading to reduction of statis, and either diminution of personal inter- 
course between teacher and taught, or to a material overloading of the 
teacher’s time and mind, and as a consequence the decay of research 
and independent work. Against this, it is proposed that the Univer- 
sity might absorb a larger share of college revenues and devote the 
spoil to the subsidizing of lecturers; that more fellowships might be 
held for University purposes by men actually engaged in work, and, as 
pensions, by superannuated professors and readers. (There is at 
present no way of pensioning a professor; he has to die in office, 
unless he enjoys hunger or has private means.) It is further suggested 
that better use could be made of fellowships in the ordinary way if 
their term. were reduced from six to three years (with an eligibility 
for re-election), and if conditions were attached more generally to their 
tenure. Colleges, again, and individuals might voluntarily offer their 
superfluous wealth to the University. 


It is objected that the power of the Senate remains under this scheme 
substantially what it is, while the Senate itself would 
still be the vast-inform-ingens-horrendous thing it 
is, cuz lumen ademptum. Compulsory Greek and 
women's degrees would still be under the control of the whip. The 
M. A. on the instalment plan would increase the cost of education. The 
plan would work out at a reduction of the number of fellowships— 
already some fifteen fewer than in 1883—and what is really wanted is 
their increase. Should not better means be taken to learn what the 
college revenues are? A central Board might administer them with 
greater economy and efficiency. If, after all, money is still the one 
thing needful, why should we not go to the State and ask forit? A 
pleasant question with two obvious answers : theState might then con- 
trol us more than we liked—or it might give us a blank No, believing 
us already rich enough. 

On the other side, a number of smaller criticisms are made which 
really amount to little more than playful sniping of outposts. The 
real criticism behind them is zon possumus, and the black battalions 
will see us through. 


Criticisms. 


We have further been wondering what to do to make pleasanter the 
lot of the Indian student. We are given to under- 
stand that most Indian students return to India 
with a developed bitterness against England that is 
not discernible when they first come here. Lord Morley and the 
tutors have been talking things over, and one or two little plans of 
better distribution among colleges, and general supervision from the 
India Office are in the air. The real remedy is to de-Kiplingize the 
English student’s mind and get him back to something nearer the much 
derided attitude of the Englishman of the thirties, who believed in 
treating Indians and Africans as he would wish to be treated himself, 
who did not ostentatiously ‘‘take up the black man's burden," and 
always think and speak of him as a '*nigger." ‘*A manly sense of 
comradeship, and a genuine recognition of the fact that Indians are the 
King’s equal subjects,” is what an able Hindu student asks for in a 
letter to the current Aeview. He concludes with a reminder, a very 
timely one, that there are Universities in France, Germany, and 
America where Indian students go, and where they may come in con- 
tact with ideas far more revolutionary than any they may strike out here. 


The 
Indian Student. 
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—————— ne 


The History Board has produced a scheme for a new Tripos, with 
which some of its members are highly delighted, 
while others say it is a compromise merely—what 
no one wanted, but the best all could manage. It 
reduces options between alternative subjects a great deal, and makes 
other changes which should render it easier to administer. ‘‘ Admin- 
istration” is the great word nowadays—it is the academic slang for 
“ efficiency,” and has nothing whatever to do with education or teach- 
ing or research or ideas, but with arrangements, and there are a good 
many arrangements to be "^ administered." Criticism has taken several 
lines. Thus there is too much attention to English history. The 
scheme is English to the point of insularity, Prof. Bury said. Others 
pointed out the shelving of Colonial history. A large group of critics 
emphasize the burking of ancient history, and press the surely reason- 
able plea that the outlines of it should be studied before the candidate 
specializes. The Board, like the King and Queen of Hearts in the 
immortal work of an Oxford don, had devised a piece of arrangement 
inverting this natural order. A notion seems to prevail on the Board 
that the **teaching of facts” and the ‘‘teaching to think" are two 
separate vocations. Probably the scheme will be amended. 


Dr. A. C. Bradley is coming to give the Leslie Stephen Lecture on 
“Tennyson,” and Sir Victor Horsley has given the 
Linacre Lecture on ** The Motor Area of the Brain.” 
Dr. Biichler has addressed the Theological Society 
on ** The Laws of Purification in Mark vii. 1-23.” 

A large number of new Professorships in Belfast awakens hopes that 
some of our junior Fellows—the Prize Fellows so much lamented 
—may prove prizes indeed to a new and promising University. 


Appointments.—C. L. Boulenger, B.A., King’s—Assistant to the 
Superintendent of the Museum of Zoology. G. I. Taylor, B.A., 
Trinity—Assistant Demonstrator of Experimental Physics. E. C. 
Quiggin, M.A., Caius—Monro Lecturership in Celtic, Caius College. 

Prizes.— Winchester Reading Prizes—(1) R. W. Pole, King's; 
(2) E. H. J. M. Dalton, King's, and D. W. H. IIumphreys, Christ's, 
equal. Lightfoot Scholarship—J. W. Reynolds, B.A., Trinity. 
Adams Prize—G. A. Schott, B.A., Trinity. Adam Smith Prize— 
J. M. Keynes, M.A., King’s. Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarships— 
W. A. L. Elmslie, B.A., Christ's, and R. H. Willey, B.A., Caius, 
equal. Mason Prize for Biblical Hebrew—R. H. Willey, B.A., Caius. 
Stewart of Rannoch Scholarships: Hebrew (open)—S. Brodetsky, 
Trinity, and A. Jephcott, Queens , equal ; Greek and Latin (restricted) 
—(1) A. E. F. Wood, Trinity, (2) G. S. Hellings, St. John's; Sacred 
Music (open)—F. P. Haines, Clare. 


The 
History Tripos. 


Visitors, &o. 


WALES. 


The annual extra-collegiate meeting of the University Court was 
held at Mold, under the presidency of Sir Isambard 
Owen, the Senior Deputy Chancellor. A recom- 
mendation from the Court of Governors of Cardift 
College gave rise to a useful discussion on the desirability of extending 
to a greater extent Imperial funds for the promotion of instruction in 
agriculture in the Principality. Principal Reichel was of opinion that 
the local fund could not stand the strain any longer, so that, if agri- 
culture is to be really successful, substantial aid must be drawn from 
Imperial sources. The three University Colleges have been doing 
excellent work in the direction of promoting agricultural science, but 
unless more money is forthcoming their work in this department cannot 
be developed to its fullest extent. 

The report of the Standing Executive Committee recommended the 
establishment of special courses of study on the plan of the Diploma 
Courses in Economics and other subjects established at the University 
of Oxford, and which are open to students who were not graduates 
and were not intending to graduate. The Committee suggested that 
the University of Wales should draft schemes of study in Economics, 
History, and Literature, with the view of granting diplomas in these 
subjects, and, after some discussion, the whole report was referred to 
the Senate for an expression of opinion upon it. 

The disorders which have occurred on two or three occasions in con- 
nexion with the degree ceremonies have led the Standing Executive 
Committee to recommend that in future admission at the Congrega- 
tion in connexion with the Annual Collegiate Meeting of the Court be 
confined to the higher degrees, except that graduates who had ob- 
tained First Class Honours should have the option of being admitted 
then, and that admission to degrees should otherwise take place at the 
constituent colleges as soon as possible after the close of the Degree 
Examinations. Prof. Arnold, of Bangor, spoke very strongly in favour 
of a change, at the same time criticizing rather severely both the con- 
duct of the students and the intolerable length of the proceedings. But 
Sir Isambard Owen, on the other hand, thought that Prof. Arnold had 
exaggerated the disorder, though he agreed that the length of the 
proceedings could be shortened with advantage. No steps will be 
taken in the matter until the colleges have commented on the sug- 
gestion. 


University 
Court. 


Sir Isambard Owen was re-elected Senior Deputy Chancellor, and it 
was resolved to confer honorary degrees on Sir Samuel Evans, the 
Solicitor-General, Prof. Kuno Meyer, Mr. John Ballinger, Librarian of 
the Welsh National Library, and the Rev. Evan Rees (Dyfed), the 
Archdruid. 


The annual meeting of this Board was held at Barry on May 21. In 
his opening remarks the Chairman, Prof. Anwyl, 
pe ere M.A., referred to the danger of overpressure in the 
Overpressure. schools, which he was inclined to attribute to the 
over-eagerness of the Welsh parent or child to take 
advantage of the educational facilities now existing rather than to the 
demands of the examination system of the Central Welsh Board. This 
is, no doubt, partly correct, for, in far too many cases, the parent 
especially betrays an undue anxiety to see his boy or girl in possessior 
of one of the Board's certificates, and it often demands no small amcunt 
of moral courage on the part of a head master to resist the oft-repeated 
request that a boy or girl should be prepared for such-and- such certifi- 
cate ‘‘at the earliest possible moment." On the other hand, it is 
generally conceded that in recent years there has been a gradval 
increase in difficulty in the Board's examinations as a whole. Not 
only are the syllabuses themselves very wide in scope, but the examiners 
—especially in the senior stages—have set questions of such a searching 
character that it is by no means easy, even fcr a well-prepared pupil, 
to do creditable work in the examination. The whole blame for the 
overstrain which Prof. Anwyl so rightly deprecates cannot therefore be 
laid upon the parent, as the stringent requirements of the Board 
itself must also, in a certain measure, be held responsible for it. 

One of the measures adopted by the Board for removing this undue 
strain upon the pupils is to reduce the number of hours covered by the 
annual examination at the junior stage. The spreading of this exami- 
nation over nearly two weeks was a great nuisance to the school and to 
the candidates, and the shortenirg of the time now recommended by the 
executive is a step in the right direction. But this, of course, is only a 
very partial alleviation of the burden. 


After a close and somewhat animated discussion, the proposals for the 
establishment of a post-senior certificate of a lower 
Bend: standard than the Honours Certificate were adopted, 
and will come into effect in the year 1910. A fair 
proportion of pupils remain for two or three years in the intermediate 
schools after they have passed the Senior Certificate, and it has been a 
much debated question how best to provide for them. The Lower 
Honours Certificate especially has been much criticized on the ground 
that in practice it did not fulfil satisfactorily the purpose for which it 
was originally established—that is, to provide a fifth-year course of work. 
Owing to the severity of the examiners, and the widening extent of its 
syllabuses, it had gradually become too difficult for the majority of the 
pupils who were expected to pass it one year after completing their 
senior course. The new certificate, to be called the Higher Certincate, 
will not differ very materially in its requirements from the Lower 
Honours Certificate except that it is hoped that the syllabuses, in seme 
at least of the subjects, will be reduced to a more reasonable length. It 
is by a more careful interpretation on the part of the examiners of the 
intention of the Board in establishing this certificate that the true 
remedy for the recent complaints about the Lower Honours Certificate 
is to be found rather than in a wholesale curtailing of the syllabuses. 
All candidates must pass in three subjects and cannot be presented in 
more than four, and as the standard in each subject will roughly 
approximate to that of the Intermediate Examination of the University 
of Wales, it will be seen that the examination prevides a very full year 5 
work after the Senior Certificate stages. 

It is much to be deprecated that, in the reports of the Board and of 
the Executive Committee to the Board, an attempt is apparently made 
to depreciate this Higher Certificate. The references to it tend to 
create the impression that it is being instituted for pupils of ‘‘ the less 
able type” and ‘‘ of by no means exceptional ability,” &c., and that its 
syllabuses ‘‘make no pretensions to an Honours character. Such 
phrases are not destined to make the certificate popular in the school, 
and are therefore most unfortunate. As a matter of fact, in practice 
practically all the pupils, of whatever *' type " they may be, will prob- 
ably take the Higher Certificate Course before they enter for the 
Honours Certificate, for the former should be an excellent preparation 
for the latter. The suggestion of Sir Harry Reichel—who was probably 
misled by the above phrases as to the character of the new certificate, 
that the two certificates, the Higher and the Honours, should be 
alternatives—was rejected as being impracticable and as tending !9 
destroy the remaining vestiges of elasticity left to the schools. | 

An Honours Certificate candidate will be required to satisfy s 
examiner in not more than two subjects in future, though he may 
presented in three. 


The Central Welsh Board has under consideration proposals for the 

better correlation of inspection and examination, 50 

that in certain subjects, at any rate, the efficiency a 

a school may be tested by means of inspection with- 
(Continurd om page 404.) 
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MESSRS. THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 


Publications for the Preparatory School. 


THE PREPARATION FOR LITERATURE. 


THE ROYAL TREASURY OF STORY AND SONG. 


A New Series of Literary Reading Books designed to prepare the Pupil step by step for Imaginative Literature 
of the best kind. 


Large size, 7 inches by 5 inches. 
Beautifully illustrated with Coloured Plates, Biack-and-white Pictures, and Marginal Illustrations. 
LIST OF THE SERIES NOW COMPLETE. 


INTRODUCTION. GOLDEN STEPS. 112 pages. 94. 


Simple fables, stories, and rhymes, with pictures on every page. Large and open type. 


Part I. DOORS OF GOLD | Part IV. GOLDEN GIFTS 
128 pages. 10d. Fireside tales, simply written, with | 224 pages. is. Gd. Tales from various sources, not quite 
rhymes and verses. so simple as in Part III. ; with story poetry of a lyric character. 
Part II. FAIRY FAVOURS Part V. THE ENCHANTED GARDEN 


272 pages. 1s. 6d. Imaginative tales from Kingsley, 
Lamb, Hawthorne, The Arabian. Nights, Andersen, Carl 
Ewald, &c., with stories from the poets. 


|; Part VI. TALES THAT ARE TOLD 


288 pages. 1s. 6d. Short stories by great writers—Addison, 
Goldsmith, Lamb, Scott, Irving, Thackeray, De Quincey, 


160 pages. is. Imaginative tales from good literary 
sources, select folk-tales of a romantic and humorous 
character, with a selection of some of the best fairy poetry 
in the language. 


Part III. THE HALL OF HEROES 


208 pages. is. 3d. Tales of early heroes of the chief 


European Nations, with narrative poetry, mostly of a simple 
ballad character. 


The New English Movement. 


In order to meet the demand for literary reading-matter of a high- 

class character, Messrs. THOMAS NELSON AND Sons have just 

issued a series of short English Texts and Selections under the 
general title of 


Short Studies in 
English Literature. 


Each 100 pages. Cloth Boards, price 6d. With short 
Footnotes, Appendix, and Frontispiece. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 
1. Selections from Tennyson's | 11. Select Tragedies from Lamb's 


Poems. Tales. 

2. Select Comedies from Lamb's | 12. An Introduction to Shake- 
Tales. speare's Tragedies. 

3. An Introduction to Shake- | 13. Sesame and Lilies. (Ruskin.) 


speare's Comedies. 14. Select Poems of Dunbar. 
4. TheGreat Stone Face, and Other | 15. Scottish Historical Ballads and 


Stories (Hawthorne). Poems. 
5. Pen Portraits from Carlyle. 16. Portia, Heiress of Belmont. 
8. Sleepy Hollow, and Other Tales. (Mrs. Cowden Clarke.) 
(Washington Irving.) 17. The Merchant of Venice. School 


T. Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline.” Edition. 
8. Wordsworth's Shorter Poems. ' 18. Boswell's “Life of Johnson.” 
9. Pen Pictures from Macaulay. Selected Passages. 


10. Carlyle's “Hero as Divinity” , 19. Longfellow's Shorter Poems. 
and Matthew Arnold's ‘‘Bal- | 20. '' Augustine," and ''The Black 
der Dead." Prince." (Dean Stanley.) 


Borrow, Froude, E. A. Poe, Conan Doyle, Bret Harte, 
R. Jefteries, &c. Lyric and story poetry. 


The New English Movement. 


Messrs. THOMAS NELSON AND SONS beg to announce the publi- 

cation of a New Series of literary studies for the Middle Forms of 

Secondary Schools and the Upper Standards of Primary Schools, 
under the general title of 


Cameos of fiterature. 


These volumes have been prepared in accordance with the newest 
ideas on the teaching of English literature. Each is annotated from 
the literary standpoint, and the text is intended to be used for reading 
rather than close and detailed study. The books are beautifully 
printed, and are very fully illustrated with reproductions of prints 
and paintings, which serve not only to elucidate the text, but also to 
assist in the awsthetic purpose of English literature teaching. 


Cloth Boards, price 18. each. 


Vot. Il. SOME ENGLISH ESSAYS 
Selected and Edited by RicHARD WILsoN, B.A. 
Pott 8vo. Beautifully Illustrated. 


VoL. Il. THE HARP OF YOUTH 
A Book of Poetry for School and Home. Edited by W. 
JENKYN THOMAS, M.A. 288 pages. Pott 8vo. Beautifully 
Illustrated. 


VoL. lll. THE GLEEMAN 
A Book of Stories in Song. Edited by RICHARD WILSON, 
B.A. 288 pages. Pott 8vo. Illustrated. 
This unique poetical selection consists of a number of story-poems 
of varied interest and of greater length than can be inserted in the 
ordinary school anthology of poetry. 


ALMOST READY. 
Vo. IV. A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE 


Literary Extracts arranged in chronological order from Malory 
to Thackeray. Edited by W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A. Pott 8vo. 
Illustrated. 


256 pages. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
And at Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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out subjecting the pupils to the strain of individual examination. It is 
hoped that certain of the Examiners of the Board may from time to 
time act as temporary Inspectors in co-operation with the permanent 
inspectorial staff of the Board. 


The new regulations of the Board of Education for the training of 
pupil-teachers are viewed with a certain amount of 
E nad of Clio alarm by the Authorities of the University and 
Board of Education. training colleges in Wales. The high standard of 
the Examination for entrance to a training college 
in 1910, in particular, is very severely criticized, as it will not be easy 
for a large proportion of the present type of candidates to qualify under 
it. The great prominence due to English subjects, excellent though it 
is from an educational standpoint. is likely to make the examination a 
very severe test for Welsh pupils, and. if the prognostications of the 
Registrar of Cardiff College and others turn out true, the Day Training 
Departments of the University colleges will be seriously affected — 
through the difficulty of securing sufficient students to fill them. As the 
position of the Senior Certificate Examination of the Central Welsh Board 
as an alternative examination is not very clearly defined in relation to the 
new requirements, the whole matter has been referred to the Executive 
Committee, with plenipotentiary powers. 


Sir Harry Reichel initiated an interesting discussion at the last 
meeting of the Central Welsh Board on ‘‘ The 
aem E Accrediting System." There are obvious difficulties 
in the way of its immediate adoption in Wales, but 
Sir Harry is usually so sound in his views on secondary education and 
its methods that all his proposals need to be very carefully considered 
before they are rejected. From his address, one gathered that the 
introduction of the system would probably result in throwing a con- 
siderable amount of extra responsibility on the head master, and that he 
would need to exercise the greatest caution in making any recom- 
mendation, otherwise his reputation would be likely to be endangered. 
For this reason the schools will probably not support the scheme very 
enthusiastically. The whole matter has been referred to a Joint 
Committee of the Senate and of the Central Board. 


The Executive Committee of the University of Wales presented to 
Banca ot the last Court a scheme for the establishment of a 
Legal Studies. Board of Legal Education for Wales, in association 
with the Law Society of the United Kingdom. The 
objects of the Board will be to promote within its area education in 
legal subjects, including courses prescribed for University degrees and 
special courses of education for articled clerks, and to raise funds in aid 
of such education. Various bodies, such as the Council of the Law 
Society, contribute members to the constitution of the Board, though 
the Executive Committee expressed the opinion that the University 
itself should not be represented thereon; but objection was raised to 
this latter provision by several members. Ultimately a committee was 
drafted to confer with representatives of the Law Society on the whole 
scheme and to report to the next Court. 
The Court also decided to establish research degrees in Law (LL.M. 
and LL.D.) on the same lines as the research degrees in arts and 
sciences. 


The conference between the Welsh members of Parliament and 
representatives of the Councils of Glamorgan and 
Monmouthshire, &c., on the question of the new 
colleges at Caerleon and Barry, took place recently; 
but it was agreed that negotiations for the establishment of these 
colleges had proceeded too far to justify any action being taken in the 
matter. As a compromise, it was suggested that some definite work- 
ing arrangement should be arrived at between the University College, 
Cardiff, and the new college at Barry. 

Miss Collin and Mr. Edgar W. Jones (Barry Council School) have 
been elected members of the Executive Committee of the Central 
Welsh Board, and Mr. J. Rowlands, the Private Secretary to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was co-opted aa a member of the Board. 


Training 
Colleges. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Very Reverend John Marshall Lang, D.D., C.V.O., Vice- 
Chancellor and Principal of Aberdeen University, 


Principal Lang. died at Aberdeen on May 2. He became Principal 
in 1900, in succession to the late Sir William 
Geddes. Most of his life was spent in the work of a parish minister 


and Church leader, and the chief feature of his Principalship was the 
completion of the extension of Marischal College, the new buildings of 
which were opened by the King at the Quatercentenary celebration in 
1906. Principal Lang wrote a number of books on religious and social 
questions. He was an eloquent speaker, and he was greatly esteemed 
both by town and gown. A successor has not yet been appointed. He 
will certainly not be a cleric: in all probability a legal luminary. 


Glasgow University Court has approved most of the recommenda- 


tions of the General Council regarding the new 
regulations for degrees in Arts. Accordingly, the 
regulations for the ordinary degree may now be 
summarized as follows :—All students must take either Logic or Moral 
Philosophy, and, in addition, either (a) a classical language and a 
mathematical subject, or (^) two mathematical subjects and a language 
other than English, or (c) any two languages other than English and a 
science subject. "The remaining subjects may be chosen from any of 
those which are recognized as Arts subjects. There is still considerable 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom of allowing the alternative (c), 
which admits a curriculum without either Latin or Mathematics, and 
the Court's decision in this respect was approved by the Senate only 
after a division. It is a curriculum devised mainly to meet the needs 
of women students who have been educated in higher grade. as distinct 
from secondary, schools, and it will be necessary carefully to watch its 
effect on the schools. If it should become generally popular, it may 
tend to reduce the teaching of Latin and Mathematics in the schools, 
and it may become necessary to modify the regulations. Much, 
however, will depend on the nature of the new regulations for the 
Preliminary Examination, which have not yet been drawn up. On the 
basis of the present Preliminary, curriculum (c) may have very serious 
results; buta revised Preliminary may do much to prevent a lowering 
of the quality of the students, and consequently of the standard of 
teaching. 

Glasgow University Court has appointed Miss Frances Melville, 
M.A., University Hall, St. Andrews, to be Secretary of (Queen Mar- 
garet College, in succession to the late Miss Galloway, LL.D. Miss 
Melville, who is an Edinburgh graduate with honours in Philosophy, 
has been most successful in her wardenship of the women students at 
St. Andrews, and the appointment is generally regarded as an excel- 
lent one. 

Prof. T. C. Fidler has announced his intention of resigning the 
Chair of Engineering in University College, Dundee. Prof. Burnet, of 
St. Andrews, has declined the offer of the Chair of Greek at Harvard 
University. 

The proposal of the Education Department to reduce the number of 
students in training at the various centres was discussed recently by the 
Glasgow Provincial Committee, and it was pointed out that the pro- 
posed change would reduce the number of students at Glasgow from 
1,300 to 1,100, and that, although the population in the Glasgow pro- 
vince is greater than that in the other three provinces combined, it is pro- 
posed to allow Glasgow only 450 new students annually, while the 
other provinces get 750. The Committee resolved to oppose any pro- 
posal to reduce the number of students at the Glasgow centre relatively 
to that at the other centres. 


Glasgow. 


The Education Department has issued two important circulars, in 
one of which it indicates the lines on which schemes 
for the medical inspection of school children in dis- 
tricts of various types sbould be drawn up, while in 
the other it deals with the curriculum for junior 
students in training. In many centres there has been considerable over- 
pressure, which the Department regards as due to the uncalled-for 
multiplication of subjects of study, and especially of languages, and to 
the attempt to compress into two, instead of three, years the work of 
the whole course. This, again, has been caused to a great extent by the 
endeavour to prepare the students both for primary and for inter. 
mediate and secondary teaching. and the Department declares this to 
be ‘‘ unwise in the last degree." ‘Junior students, before deciding 
upon their line of work, ought to have it brought home to them that 
the opportunities of employment in intermediate and secondary schools 
must always be very limited, and that there are special aspects of 
primary school work whose importance is only now beginning to be 
realized, but which are deserving of a much larger measure of attention 
than they have hitherto been used to receive.” As regards linguistic 
study, the Department also points out that ‘the all-important in- 
fluence of literature upon the students’ individual culture must he 
exercised through an ever-widening and more intimate acquaintance 
with the best that English has to otter. 


Medical Inspection 
and 
School Curricula. 


It has unfortunately to be recorded that the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
School Boards have, by small majorities, given 
a very bad lead to the smaller Boards by refusing 
to provide free books to necessitous children in any 
schools other than Board schools. They are willing to give medical 
inspection and food to such children in the voluntary schools, and there 
is no ground but that of religious rancour for the refusal to provide 
them also with secular books. It is to be hoped, however, that in 
course of time a more rational decision may be made. 

The Education Department has decided to lay before Parliament 
a minute recognizing the Carnegie College for Physical Training at 
Dunfermline as a central institution, which may receive Government 
grants under the new Education Act. The college gives a two years 
course for men and women who intend to become teachers of physical 


(Continued on page 406.) 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s List. 


ENGLISH. 


Arnold’s English Texts. Edited by H. B. Browne, M.A. (Lond.). 
12 volumes. Limp cloth, price 6d. each. 
The Song of Hiawatha. Longfellow. | Tanglewood Tales. Hawthorne. 


Marmion. Scott. Gulliver’s Voyage to Lilliput. Swift. 


Idylis of the King. Tennyson. The Pilgrim’s Progress. Bunyan. 

Hereward the Wake. Kingsley. The Bible in Spain. Borrow. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Charles | The Natural History of Selborne. 
Reade. Gilbert White. 


The Life of Nelson. Southey. A Naturalist on the Amazons. Bates. 
Bpochs of English Literature. By J.C. STOBART. 8 vols, rs. 6d. each. 
I. ae Chaucer LS VI. The Pope Bpoch. 
II. e Spenser Bpoch. VII. The Johnson Epoch. 
iv che Winn Beo. om VIII. The Wordsworth Epoch. 
IX. The Tennyson Epoch. 


V. The Dryden Epoch. 
Arnold's School Shakespeare. Issued under the General Editorship of 


Professor J. CHURTON CoLLINS. 
Arnolá's British Classics for Schools. 
ship of Professor J. CHuRTON COLLINS. 


Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. 
1s. 3d. 
Paradise Lost. Books III. and IV. 


1s. 6d. 


Selections from Matthew Arnold's Poems. By R. Witson. rs. 6d. 
Selections from the Poems of Tennyson. By Rev. E. C. E. OwEN. 


1s. 6d. 
Grammatical English. By F. W. G. Foat. 3s. 6d. 
pingos Materna. By RicHaARD Witson, B.A. 3s. 6d. 
A rst Course in Bnglish Analysis and Grammar. 
WiLsoN, B.A, rs. 
A First Course in Bnglish Literature. By R. WiLsoN. rs. 
Laureata. Selections from the Best Poets. 1s. 6d. 
Chips from a Bookshelf. By H. B. Browne. 
Rambles in Bookland. 


1s. 3d. 
A Pirst Précis Book. ByG. A. F. M. CHATWIN. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


A History of England. By Prof. C. W. Oman. 
Parts (divided at 1603), 3s. each. 
In Three Divisions— Div. I., to 1307, 2s. ; Div. II., 1307 to 1688, 2s. ; Div. III., 
1688 to 19o2, 2s. 6d. 
England in the Nineteenth Century. By Prof. OMAN. 3s. 6d. 
A Junior History of England. By Prof. Oman and M. Oman. 28S. 
English History for Boys and Girls. By E. S. Symes. 2s. 6d. 
Dramatic Scenes from History. By F. Jounson. ts. 6d. 
Greek Lives from Plutarch. By C. E. Byres. ıs. 6d. 
Lessons in Old Testament History. By the Ven. A. S. AGLEN. 
Old Testament History. By Rev. T. C. Fry. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


Arnold's Modern French Books, I. and II. 
M.A. Book I., 1s. 6d. ; Book II., zs. 


Elements of French Composition. By J. Home CAMERON 
Gramenaire Française. A l'usage des Anglais. 
Fetite Grammaire Prangaise. 


French Without Tears. By Lavy Bet. 
Book IIl., zs. 3d. 


The Alphonse Daudet Reading Book. ıs. 6d. 


Arnold's Lectures Françaises. Books I. and II. 
Books IlI. and IV. By M. A. GkRoTHwonuL. 
I1I., IV., 1s. 6d. each. 


Le Français Chez Lui. 
IS. 3d. 


Moroeaux Choisis. By R. L. pu PUNTET. :s. 6d. 

Scènes Enfantines. By KATE WEBER. rs. 3d. 

Les Deux Prisonniers. By RopoiruEk Tirrrer. rs. 

L'Apprenti. By ÉMILE SOUVESTRE. ıs. 

Richard Whittington. By Madame Eucénie Foa. And Un Qonte de 
l'Abbé de Saint-Pierre. By ÉMILE SOUVESTRE. 1s. 

Mémoires d'un Ane. By Madame DE SÉGUR. ıs. 

Le Manuscrit de ma Mèro. By LAMARTINE. 1s. 

Contes de Fées. By Madame Leprince bg BEAUMONT. 1s. 


Miss Jetta Wolff's French Books. 
Les Français en Ménage. is. 6d. 
Les Francais en Voyage. 1s. 6d. 
Français pour les Touts Petits. 
Les Français d'Autrefois. 1s. 3d. 
Les Francais du Dix-huitióme Sidole. ıs. 3d. 


Arnold’s Advanced French Series. is. 6d. each. 
De l'Angleterre. Par Madame pg Stagt. Edited by W. G. Harroc, B.A. 
Causeries du Lundi. Par Sainte-Beuve. Edited by A. W. TRESSLER. 
Le Coup @’Btat. Par Vicror Huco. Edited by J. W. LoNGspoN, M.A. 


Issued under the General Editor- 


The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 1s. 3d. 

The Lady of the Lake. ıs. 6d. 

Childe Harold. 2s. 

Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
1s, 6d. 


By R. 


1s. 3d. 
(Uniform with ‘‘In Golden Realms.’’) Illustrated. 


ss. Also issued in Two 


4s. 6d. 


By H. L. Hutton, 


2s. 6d. 

Par E. RENAULT. 4s. 6d. 
Par E. RENAULT. 1s. 6d. 

Book I., 9d. ; Book Il., 1s. ; 


By Jerra S. Worrr. 
Book I., 1s. 3d. ; Books II., 


By W. H. Hopczs, M.A., and P. Powzrt, M.A. 


IS. 3d. 


GERMAN. 


A First German Reader. By D. L. Savory, B.A. 
Lessons in German. By L. I. LUMSDEN. 3s. 
Der Backfischkasten. By FEDOR von ZobELTiITZ. Edited by G. HEIN. 2s. 
Herr Peter Squenz. By ANDREASGRYPrHIUS. Edited by S. H. Moorg. 2s. 
Kleines Haustheater. By Lady BELL. as. 

Vier kleine Lustspiele für die Jugend. By KÄTE WEBER. 


Easy German Texts. 
The following Volumes are ready, 1s. 3d. each. 
Der Topfer von Kandern. By HERMINE VILLINGER. 
Die Fiut des Lebens. By ADoLrH STERN. 
Andersen's Bilderbuch Ohne Bilder. 
Prinzessin Ilse. By Marie PETERSEN. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Latin Prose Composition. By W. J. Harpiz, M.A., Professor of Humanity 
in ag University of Edinburgh. Complete, 4s. 6d. ; or, in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. 
each. 

Arnold's Latin Texts. 

Caesar in Britain. 

Cicero. In Catilinam, I. and II. 

Cicero. Pro Archia. 

Cornelius Nepos. Select Lives. 

Horace. Odes. Book I. 

Livy. Selections. 

Ovid. Selections. 

Vergil.—Aeneid. Books I., IL, II. 

Caesar's Gallic War. Books I. and II. By T. W. Happon, M.A., and 
G. C. Harrison, M.A. s. 6d. 

Books IIIl.-V. By M. T. TaTuAM, M.A. rs. 6d. 
Books VI. and VII. By M. T. TaTHAM, M.A. rs. 6d. 

Livy. Book XXVI. Edited by R. M. Henry, M.A. as. 6d. 

The Fables of Orbilius. By A. D. GoprLEv. Book 1., gd. ; Book II., 1s. 

Basy Latin Prose. By W. H. SPRAGGE. ıs. 6d. 

Latin Exercises on Latin Models. By A.C. P. Lunn. rs. 

Compendium Latinum. By W. F. Witton. 2s. 6d. 

Simplified Caesar. By W. F. Witton. ts. 6d. 

Dies Romani. By W. F. WiTTON. 1s. 6d. 

By G. B. Garpingr, M.A., D.Sc., and A. GARDINER, M.A. 


A First Latin Course. 227 pages. 2s. 
A Second Latin Reader. 184 pages. 
A Latin Translation Primer. ıs. 


The Beginner's Book in Greek. By D. H. MARSHALL. 


ts. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 


(What the Moon Saw.) 


64 pages, cloth limp, 8d. each. 
Ovid in Exile. 


* Tristia." 


Phaedrus. Select Fables. 

Tibullus. Selections. 

Vergil. Select Eclogues. 

Vergil. Selections from the Georgics. 
By M. T. TarHAM, M.A. rs. 6d. each. 


Selections from the 


1S. 6d. 


1s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


Arnold’s Shilling Arithmetic. By J. P. Kirkman, M.A., and J. T. 
LittLe, M.A. ıs. 
An Arithmetic for Schools. By J. B. Kirkmax, M.A., and A. E. FiELD, 


M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Five Thousand Arithmetical Examples. By R. W. K. EDWARDS. 
s. 6d. Answers, 15s. 

x es. Plane and Solid Mensuration. By R. W. K. EDWARDS. 
3s. 6d. 

Elementary Algebra. A Course for Schools. By W. D. Eccar. 3s. 6d. 

Algebraic Examples. By A. F. van pber HEYDEN. Two Book. With 
Answers, 1s. 6d. each; without Answers, 1s. each. 

Elements of Algebra. By R. LACHLAN. 2s. 6d. Answers, 1s. 

The Elements of Geometry. By R. LacHLAN, Sc.D., and W. C. FLETCHER, 
M.A. 208 pages. With Answers. 2s. 


Blementary Geometry. By W.C. FLETCHER. ts. 6d. 
A First Geometry Book. By HAMILTON and KETTLE. ts. 


A Second Geometry Book. By J. G. Hamiton and F. KETTLE. 3s. 6d. 
Plane eoe By T. PETCH. rs. 6d. 

Elementary Solid Geometry. By W. H. JacKsonN. 2s. 6d. 
Elementary Solid Geometry. By F. S. CAREY. as. 6d. 

Projective Geometry. By L. G. N. FiLoN. 7s. 6d. 

Practical Trigonometry. By H.C. PLayne and R. C. FAwpRv. as. 6d. 


Elements of Trigonometry. By R. LacHL.AN and W. C. FLETCHER. 28. 
A piis aa Course of Practical Physics. By C. E. ASHFORD, 
IS. . 
A Notebook of Experimental Mathematios. 
G. M. BELL. as. 


Preliminary Practical Mathematios. By S. G. STARLING and F. C. 


CLARKE. rs. 6d. 
Test Papers in Elementary Mathematics. By A.C. Jongs and C. H. 
With Answers, 3s. ; without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


BLoMFIELD. 

Blementary Mechanics of Solids and Fluids. By A. C. Jonks and 
C. H. BLoMrFIELD. 4s. 6d. 

First Steps in the Calculus. By A. F. VAN DER HEYDEN. 3s. 

Elements of Book-keeping. By M. W. JENKINSON. ıs. 6d. 

Mechanics. By W. D. EGGAR. 3s. 6d. 

Electricity and Magnetism. By C. E. Asuronp, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

The Elements of Inorganio Chemistry. By W. A. SHENSTONE. 

A Course of Practical Chemistry. By W. A. SHENSTONE. 1s. 6d. 

Psychology for Teachers. By C. Lirovp Morgan, LL.D. 4s. 6d. 

Physiology for Beginners. By Leonard HILL. 1s. 

The Laws of Health. By Dr. NABARRO. rs. 6d. 

Elementary Botany. By Dr. E. DRABBLE. 2s. 6d. 


Py C. Goorrry and 


4s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 6 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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training. It is the only college of the kind for male students in the 
United Kingdom. 


IRELAND. 


The statutes drawn up by the Dublin Commissioners appointed 
under the Irish Universities Act, for the new 


ee nel National University and its three constituent 
University. colleges, have just been published. The statute 


for the University is a lengthy document, con- 
taining fifty-seven articles dealing with the constitution, officers, &c., 
of the new foundation. A few changes have been made in the con- 
stitution of the original charter—e.g., in the constituency of the 
Senate (after the expiration of the five years allotted to the present 
Senate); the number of Crown nominees has been reduced to four (one 
of whom must be a woman), and that of representatives of Convocation 
increased to eight (as against six and five respectively in the original 
draft) out of a total of thirty-five. The Senate shall be the governing 
body of the University and shall elect the Vice-Chancellor (the chief 
executive officer) from amongst its members. It shall hold a stated 
yearly meeting, shall meet at other times as occasion may require, 
and shall appoint a Standing Committee, consisting of Chancellor and 
Vice-Chancellor, Presidents of the colleges, Registrar, and not more 
than seven other members. With the Senate shall rest the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of Presidents, Professors, Lecturers, and other 
officers of the University. In matters relating to degrees and examina- 
tions, it will be assisted by the advice of a General Board of Studies, 
to be chosen mainly from the teaching staffs of the constituent colleges. 
The Convocation of the University shall consist of the Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor, Senate, Professors and Lecturers, and all graduates 
(including such graduates of the Royal University as may be registered 
in the National University) who make due application and pay a fee, 
either by instalment or composition, not exceeding £ i. Membership of 
Convocation apparently, as well as every other privilege or office, is open 
to women as well asto men. This is an important innovation, as in 
the Royal University women graduates were rigidly excluded from 
representation. There are to be eight Faculties, each with its Dean 
—viz., Arts, Philosophy and Sociology, Celtic Studies, Science, Law, 
Medicine, Engineering and Architecture, and Commerce. Agriculture is 
included under the head of Science, and Irish as an ordinary subject of 
the universal curriculum under Arts. The list of degrees which it is 
proposed to confer includes, besides the familiar ones already granted 
by Trinity and the Royal University, the following which are innova- 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH CIRCULAR 711. 


|1 I6 | GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


The Theorems collected and arranged by 


Head Master, Bournemouth School. 


The cheapest and the best Geometry for the Junior Locals. 
The labour of learning and revision greatly lessened by this most 
interesting treatment of a difficult subject. Widely adopted in 
Secondary Schools. 


10" | MYTH & ROMANCE READERS. | 10" | 


Brave Beowulf. 
Reynard the Fox. 
Uncle Toby. 


Cods and Heroes of the North. 

Sigurd the Dragon Slayer. 

The Old, Old Myths of Creece and Rome. 
The Seven Champions of Christendom. Sir Roger de Coverley. 


excellent paper, strong binding. Eight Coloured 


Beautiful type, 1 
Che most successful 


and many Black-and-White Illustrations. 
literary Readers of recent years. 


mI HEINEMANNS ANNOTATED mraz 
(10| FAVOURITE CLASSICS. 


Photogravure Frontispiece, Introductions by literary men of mark, 
beautifully printed text, annotated by experts. 
Tennyson's Princess. Longfellow's Evangeline. 
Macaulay's Clive, Warren Hastings, Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


— 


London: W. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand, W.G. 


[us] 


-- 
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tions, at any rate in this country : Bachelor and Master in the Faculties 
of Agricultural Science, Architecture, and Commerce ; and Master and 
Doctor of Celtic Studies (M. Litt. Celt. and D.Litt. Celt.). The degree 
of Master will in all cases involve, as a necessary qualification, not only 
a special examination, but also the composition of a thesis based on 
post-graduate work. The degree of Doctor (which in most Faculties 
will be given only after a lapse of at least five years after graduation) 
will be granted on original work, supplemented by an examination, 
which latter, however, may be wholly dispensed with should the candi- 
dates’ merits appear to the General Board of Studies sufficiently great. 
This is a very desirable innovation in this examination-beridden land. 
The degrees in Celtic Studies, as well as those in Law, will be granted 
only to candidates who are already Bachelors of Arts. Provision is also 
made for granting diplomas in Arts and other subjects, such as Agri- 
culture, Journalism, Hygiene, &c., to students who may not comply 
with all the requirements for graduation. The Senate has power to 
recognize colleges where education of a University type is given, pro- 
vided that such colleges do not give education of an intermediate or 
secondary kind—a very important and necessary qualification—and 
also to recognize individual teachers under certain conditions. Other 
articles deal with the appointment of extern examiners in addition to 
the University staff in examinations for degrees or distinctions ; the 
recognition of other public examinations in lieu of matriculation, and 
of periods of study passed at other Universities as component parts of 
the University course; and the granting of Travelling Studentships of 
liberal value to enable graduates to carry on their studies in other 
countries. 

The statutes of the constituent colleges set forth the list of Professor- 
ships and Lectureships which it is proposed to institute, with the 
stipends attached to each. The most highly remunerated Chairs in 
the Dublin College are those in Anatomy and Experimental Science 
(4800), Chemistry (4750), Latin, Mathematics, Metaphysics and 
Physiology (£700). The claims of the Irish Language have received 
liberal recognition ; there are Professorships in Celtic Arch:eology, in 
Early Irish, and in Modern Irish, with a stipend of £600 attached to 
each (the Chairs of English Literature and of English Philology receive 
£500 and £400 respectively), besides a Lectureship in Irish Language 
and one in Modern Irish History ; while Cork and Galway have each 
a Chair in Irish Language and Literature, and, in addition, the 
former has a Lectureship in Modern Irish and the latter a Professor- 
ship of Celtic Philology (4150). 

The vexed question of compulsory Irish is, of course, one of the 

(Continued on page 408.) 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORE. 


“The words and phrases in this book are well chosen, and such as 
ought to be got by heart and kept in the memory of French pupils. They 
are classified under distinct heads and are mainly in common Cases, and 
may be learnt in sections as required. The fashion is old, but Mr. Storr 
knows the value of a good working vocabulary, and gives good reasons for 
the adoption of its form, as weil as excellent advice as to its use.""—The 
Educational News. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, EC. 
eS 


COMPLETE [STUDENTS'] EDITION. 2s. 6d. 


MOTHERS' SONGS, GAMES, AND STORIES. 


AN ENGLISH RENDERING OF FROEBEL'S “MUTTER. 
UND KOSE-LIEDER." 


By FRANCES and EMILY LORD. 
[This Edition contains ALL the Pictures and Music.] 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
D Ó— 


CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper cover. Price Sixpence net. 


GERMAN DECLENSIONS AND 
CONJUGATION 9. 


By Help of Reason and Rhyme. 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, 
Scotch Board of Education, and Central Welsh Board ; Examiner to Oxford an 
Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge higher Locals, Scotch Board of Educatios, 
Civil Service Commission, University of London, &c., &c. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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JACKSON'S SYSTEM OF UPRIGHT PENMANSHIP 


FOR ONE OR BOTH HANDS. 


At a recent Conference convened by the London County Council Education 
Committee, at which the subject of Vertical Writing received the most careful 
consideration, the meeting definitely and authoritatively pronounced in favour of 
Upright Penmanship. 


OFFICIAL DECLARATIONS 


No. 1.—SHORT SIGHT AND LATERAL CURVATURE OF THE SPINE ARE DEVELOPED ALMOST 
EXCLUSIVELY DURING SCHOOL LIFE. i 

No. 2.—SHORT SIGHT AND SPINAL CURVATURE ARE PRODUCED 'BY THE PRACTICE OF SLOPING 
WRITING. m 

No. 3.—Bv ENFORCING THE TEACHING OF UPRIGHT PENMANSHIP CURVATURE OF THE 
SPINE AND SHORT SIGHT ARE ALTOGETHER AVOIDED. 


These three startling and conclusive declarations were made by the Society of Hygiene 
and Public Medicine, Paris, in its Report of 1906, and they are supported by the equally 
strong and final pronouncements of the following Distinguished Physicians and Surgeons, and 
by the influential Congresses, Commissions, Associations, and Societies named below :— 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN.— Drs. W. Adams; R. Barwell; J. Jackson Clarke; G. M. Gould; 
Sir W. R. Gowers; N. B. Harman; R. Liebreich ; B. Roth; E. Noble Smith ; 
oir J. Sawyer; Simeon Snell; A. H. Tubby; Sir Samuel Wilks; Jas. K. Young. 

Congress of Hygiene and Demography, London, 1891. 
British Medical Association Meeting, Ipswich, 1900. 
London County Council Education Committee, Special Conference, 1907-8. 


CONTINENTAL.—Drs. Berlin; H. Cohn; Eulenger; Emmott; Fahrner; E. Fuchs; Gouber; 
Kotelman; A. Lorenz; Remboldt; Reuss; Schmeller; Snellen; Schenk ; 


P. Schubert; A. Weber. 
French Commission, 1881 ; ditto, 1882; ditto, 1897. 
International Congress of Hygiene, Vienna, 1887. 

- " i Paris, 1889. 


Free League of Upright Penmanship, Paris, 1906-9 
(including 50 Physicians and Surgeons and 2000 members). 


7? 


For Specimen Copy Books and Pamphlets dealing fully with this important question 
of the Hygiene of Handwriting, apply to the Publishers, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Ltd., 
32 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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details which cannot be decided till a much later stage; but rumour has 
it that a fairly large party in the present Senate are in sympathy with 
the demand. Meantime the Gaelic League is carrying on an active 
agitation in the Press and by means of public meetings; two large 
and successful meetings having been organized at Ennis, in co. Clare, 
and at Kingstown at the end of last month. The champions of the 
popular movement view any concessions likely to be made to Celtic 
philological studies with a certain distrust (** Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes !") as designed to relegate Irish to the dignitied but com- 
paratively inoperative position of a dead language cultivated on purely 
academic grounds instead of being, as they desire to see it, the ani- 
mating principle in the life of the new University. Whether the 
treatinent accorded to the living languages in the statutes just published 
will allay their suspicions remains to be seen. 


The examination for Fellowship is going on in Trinity College 
Trinity during the present week (May 17 to 22). It has 
College. not been found possible to introduce the reforms 

(such as the inclusion of French) promised last 
year, so the examination is being held on the stereotyped lines. 


The long-expected program of the Intermediate Board for 1910 
Secondary des at last (May 22) been issued to the public. It 
Education. as been in print since May 4, and has been 

" lying on the table of the House of Commons since 
that date; but the Board have not only withheld copies from the heads 
of schools, but have suppressed all notice of its appearance. This 
treatment is keenly resented by all engaged in secondary education in 
Ireland, as any objections to the Rules must be brought forward in the 
interval during which they are on the table of the House, and it is 
not, of course, possible for those concerned to lodge any protest against 
rules of the very existence of which they are kept in ignorance. One 
of the Irish members, Mr. Boland, has undertaken to ask a question 
in the House on this matter. 


As far as the scheme of examinations is concerned the program 
presents no remarkable changes. The distinction between Pass and 
Honours is preserved, in all grades except the Preparatory, in which 
no honours or rewards are given, and to qualify for exhibitions and 
prizes students must, in addition to the subjects necessary to qualify for 
a pass, select a certain course in which special papers will be set, the 
groups being the Classical, Modern Literary (two modern languages, 
exclusive of English), Mathematical and Experimental Science Courses. 
English Literature has been restored as a necessary subject for pass ; 
last year a pass in English composition alone was necessary—a regulation 
which, however, bore harder on many candidates than if their answering 
in a prescribed course had been taken into account as well. The selection 
of some of the books prescribed seems open to criticism ; for instance, 
Junior grade candidates have to read, as a work to furnish subject 
matter for composition, a number of Maria Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. 
Surely pupils of the average age of fourteen or fifteen might spend 
a year in perusing something more stimulating than ** Simple Susan" 
or ‘‘ Lazy Lawrence.” 

The feature of the program which is likely to excite most hostile 
criticisin amongst heads of schools, however, is the reintroduction of 
** Rule 14 (2) "—it is now 12 (¢)—which on its promulgation last year 
met with such opposition that it was temporarily withdrawn : the rule, 
namely, that no student is eligible for re-examination in a grade in 
which he has already passed. This rule involves a real hardship to all 
concerned. The age-limit in the two lowest grades is from thirteen to 
hfteen years, no student above the age of fifteen being eligible for 
prizes in the Junior Grade. Hitherto students have been able, after 
passing the Preparatory Grade at the age of thirteen, to spend two 
years in the Junior, taking successively the Pass and the Honours 
Course. As the transition at once from the Preparatory Grade 
standard to that of Junior Honours is quite beyond the powers of 
average students, it follows that under the new regulations students 
will either have to drop a year, in order to work gradually up to the 
Honours standard, or else, by passing, forfeit all chance of a prize 
or exhibition. The object of the rule is, no doubt, to save money 
by avoiding paying school grants twice on a student in the 
same grade. The Board, it is said, ate reserving their funds for 
carrying out their new scheme of inspection. But it seems short- 
sighted policy to add to the difficulties of schoolmasters while pro- 
viding them with inspectors. If the rule provided that no second 
grant should be paid on a student who merely passed twice in the 
same grade, without gaining honours the second year, it would serve 
the Board's end perhaps nearly as well and be far less obnoxious in 
working. As it is, what between the necessity of gaining school 
grants on the one hand (a very real one in many cases) and that of 
complying with the rules on the other, the position of heads of 
schools is not unlike certain games where the issue depends mainly on 
à judicious selection of suits or trumps beforehand—the cards in this 
case being the pupils. Nothing is said about the Inspectors or their 
duties in the new program. 


The week May 17 to 22 has witnessed in Dublin the holding of the 
(Continued on page 410.) 
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PRINT PROSPECTUSES. 
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SUPPLY BLOCKS. 


Finest Half-Tone Copper Blocks at reasonable 
prices. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS 


for the educational columns of all London, Pro- 
vincial, Indian, Colonial, and Continental Papers. 
Estimates and advice as to most suitable Papers 
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RECOMMEND SCHOOLS. 
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Cassell’s Elementary Geometry. 
W. A. KNIGHT, M.A., B.Sc., formerly Head Master of Devon 
County School. 254 pages. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


This work contains substance of Euclid, Books I.-IV., and the more important 
parts of Book VI. In Theoretical Geometry the author has taken care to dis- 
pe clearly between what is given and what has to be proved. There isa 
full description of the methods used in the calculation of Areas, with problems 
thereon. Alternative proofs have been given in many instances, and numerous 
exercises are given for practice in solving riders. 


By 


, 

Cassell's Elementary Algebra. By 
V. M. TURNBULL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at the 
Perse School, Cambridge. 246 pages. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

This book contains an Elementary Course of Algebra as far as Geometrical 
Progression, and includes a short section of Indices and Logarithms. It consists 
mainly of oral and written exercises. Illustrative examples have been worked 
and explanatory bookwork given where such seemed necessary. Revision 
examples have been inserted at various stages. 


UNRIVALLED 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary. 
By KARL BREUL, M.A., Litt.D. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Berlin), 
Cambridge University Reader in Germanic. Upwards of 1,300 
pages, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; half leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary (GERMAN- 
ENGLISH—ENGLISH-GERMAN). 377th Thousand. By ELIZABETH 
WEIR. 1,128 pages. Demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
half morocco, ss. 


Cassell’s Latin Dictionary (LATIN-ENG- 
LISH—ENGLISH-LATIN). 172nd Thousand. Thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d.; half morocco, 5s. 


Cassell’s New and Popular Works 


DICTIONARIES. 


Please send for Cassell’s 1909 Catalogue of Educational Works. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd. La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Easy Lessons in French. By V. P. 
KITCHIN, B.A. and Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb.; Gold Medal 
of the Société Nationale des Professeurs de Francais en 
Angleterre. With Coloured Plate and other Illustrations. 
Books I. and II. Limp cloth, 6d. each. 

These two little books are intended as a preliminary course leading up to our 
recently published ‘‘ A New French Grammar,” by Messrs. Allpress and Laffitte. 
The author has aimed at making the acquisition of French interesting from 
the very start. 


A New French Grammar. By R. H. 
ALLPRESS, M.A., Master on the Modern Side at the City of 
London School, and J. LAFFITTE, B.-és-L., Principal French 
Master at the City of London School. 2nd Edition. Cloth 
boards, 192 pages. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. ——— KS 

This book consists of three parts, viz, READER, GRAMMAR, and EXERCISES. 

It is intended for pupils who have already acquired some slight knowledge of 

French, and are ready to be taken through a systematic course. 


Cassell’s Pocket French Dictionary 
(FRENCH-ENGLISH — ENGLISH-FRENCH). By DE V. PAYEN- 
PAYNE, 448 pages. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather-bound Edition, 
printed on India paper, price 2s. 6d. net. 

‘It is the most comprehensive dictionary obtainable at the pro and it is 


printed in a style as pleasing as a much more costly book could be.”—Noéting- 
ham Guardian. 


Cheap Edition, Newly Revised. 


Cassell's New French Dictionary 
(FRENCH-ENGLISH — ENGLISH-FRENCH). Edited by JAMES 
BOÍELLE, B.A. Newly Revised by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE, Assistant 
Examiner in French in the University of London. 1,230 pages. 
Ex. crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., or in half leather, 5s. 
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WRITE ror CATALOGUE. 


| VII. 


IDOLA PULPITORUM : 


PITFALLS or tHe PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


This series of articles will be found i “The Journal of Education " :— 


I. . INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE [in November 1906) . I. 
By JOHN ADAMS, Professor of Education, University of London. 


II. . . . . . CLASSICS [in December 1906) . . oc ks 
By H. G. HART, sometime Head Master of Sedbergh. 


Tif. . . . ENGLISH [in January 1997] . III. 
By ARTHUR BURRELL, Principa! of Borough Road Training College. 
IV. . . FRENCH [in February and March 197]. . , . IV. 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Divisional Inspector to the London County 
Council (Modern Languages). 


V. . . . SCIENCE in April 1997]. . V. 


By T. PERCY NUNN, Vice-Principal, London Day Training College. 
VI. . . . . NATURE STUDY linMay:957]. . . . VI. 
By T. RAYMONT, Vice-Principal, Goldsmiths' College. 
$24 y wv: RRRMERQERE i June 2607). 1. ».9— VA. 
By S. S. F. FLETCHER, Lecturer on Education, University of Cambridge. 
VIII. PHYSICAL TRAINING [in July 1997] . VIII. 
By Cotonst MALCOLM FOX, H.M. Inspector of Physical Training. 
IX. « 2 « «+. « DBRANINGUsAsguM:99] ;, 2s i .. IX, 
By W. E. SPARKES, Art Master, South Kensington. 
X. . . DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE . . X. 


DOMESTIC ARTS [in November 197] 
By ALICE RAVENHILL. 


XL . . . . GEOMETRY [in December 1957]. , XL 
By H. WINIFRED STURGE, The Mount School, York. 
XII. . . . . GEOGRAPHY [in January 1908) , XII. 


By Dr. HERBERTSON, Reader in Geography, Oxford University. 
XIII. . . . MUSIC TEACHING [in June 1998], XIII. 
By ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Inspector of Music to tbe Board of Education. 
NIV. . . . . ARITHMETIC [in July 1903) AIV. 

By P. B. BALLARD, Inspector of Schools to the London County Council. 


[Single copies of any one of the above numbers can be sent post free for 
8d.; or the fifteen for 7s. 6d.] 


| LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDCATE HILL, E.C. 
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General. tution which hes done very valuable service a | OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


raising the standard of music throughout the 
country during the past thirteen years, and which extends its care 
over a wide field, from original compositions of an ambitious type to 
competitions among country fiddlers and pipers. It is a pity that the 
Féis Ceoil is not better supported by that section of the Irish public 
which could afford to encourage native art. Owing to lack of funds, it 
has been impossible for the past three years to hold the orchestral 
concert, at which the larger prize works were performed. This year, 
however, matters have improved somewhat, and the Prize Symphony 
of 1906 and the Prize Cantata of 1908 have been heard in the Royal 
University. 

The twelfth annual conference of the Alexandra College Guild was 
held on May 8, and brought together a large gathering of past and 
present students. The morning session, at which Miss White, LL.D., 
presided, was devoted mainly to business; the afternoon one, under the 
presidency of the Countess of Aberdeen, to various papers. Among 
the contributors of the latter were Miss Maud Taylor, whose subject 
was ''The Domestic Training of Girls" ; Miss Hilda Martindale, 
Senior Lady Inspector of Factories in Ireland ; and Miss Lilian 
Winstanley, M.A., Lecturer in English in the University of Wales, 
who dealt with ** Icelandic Sagas.” 

On April 28 the Cork members of the Irish Association of Women 
Graduates held their closing monthly mecting of the Session 1908-9. 
The subject of the meeting was Thackeray's ** Esmond,” and papers 
were contributed by the President, Miss Foreman, M.A., Miss Ma- 
hony, and Mrs. Seale, B.Mus. 

It is worthy of note that the number of women students at the Cork 
Queen's College has increased considerably of late. A much greater 
influx of students of both sexes is to be expected when the regulations 
of the National University come into force, and University students 
can no longer study at secondary schools, but must attend the college 
lectures. In view of this increase of students, Berkeley Hall, a resi- 
dence house situated in the college grounds, but not used as such for 
many years, is being refitted for the accommodation of a large number 
of Catholic male students. Similar accommodation is being provided 
for the women students, by allotting to them as a hostel a portion of 
the large convent school carried on at Blackrock by the Ursuline nuns, 


SCHOOLS. 


BRADFIELD CorrEGE.—May 15 was the founder's centenary, when 
a stained glass window in the east end of the chapel, and two mosaic 
panels presented by Old Boys, were unveiled by the Bishop of Exeter, 
himself an Old Bradfieldian. The Bishop preached frum the text, 
'* And straightway they left their nets and followed Him." The aim 
of the great public schools, he said, was to train leaders of men. The 
special aim of Bradfield was, further, to train faithful sons of the 
Church of England, and to that aim she had kept steadily true. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE.—The following awards have been made :— The 
Modern Language Scholarship, £20, H. Herzl; the Roquette Palmer 
Palmer Scholarship, £25, H. Herzl ; the Old Cliftonians Scholarship, 
£25, A. Evershed ; the Junior School Scholarship, £25, C. H. B. 
Kitchin ; under seventeen, the Guthrie, A. B. Craddock ; under six- 
teen, increased to £50, R. Francis; under fifteen, £25, E. K. 
Wakeford, R. L. Farnell, and F. C. Phillpotts ; under fourteen, £100, 
G. A. Herdman—Mathematics and Classics; £100, K. T. C. Gurney— 
Modern Languages; £50, G. W. E. Whitehead—Classics ; £50, T. R. 
Milford—Classics ; £25, E. S. Blenkinsop—Classics and English ; 
£25, K. N. Crawford—Modern Languages; £25, B. B. Edwards— 
Army scholarship; £25, M. H. Jones—Music. 


M1LTON Mount COLLEGE.—At the last Exhibition of the Royal 
Drawing Society, Winsor & Newton's Prize for Water Colours was 
won by M. C. Smith, a Silver Star for Design by W. Hawke, and a 
Bronze Star for Figure Drawing by L. Hall. Four sheets were com- 
mended in the First Class, six in the Second Class, and four in the 
Third Class. In the Local Centre Examination of the R. A. M. and 
R.C. M. Associated Board, four girls passed in the Advanced Grade 
and four in the Intermediate Grade. 


PORTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—In the examination for scholarships 
at Girton, Muriel Brandebourg was placed at the head of the list, and 
has been awarded a scholarship of £60 a year for three years and a 
term. Tne scholarship was awarded for Modern Languages. Miss 
Howlin, M.A., has left to work in Blackpool as Head Mistress of the 
Girls’ Department of the Secondary School. The German work will be 
taken by Miss R. Edminson, of Holloway College. A very interesting 
course of lectures on ‘‘ Civics and Social Service" has been given by 
Mrs. Stanbury, of London, in the school this term. Mrs. Stanbury has 
had wide experience in speaking on local government and social work 
and proved a most stimulating lecturer. 


Tennyson. Edited by B. C. Mutiiner. Lady of 
Shalott and other Poems. 28. g- 


3s. The two 


lish Idylis and other Poems. 


volumes bound together, 3s. 


—— Enid (1859.) Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by C. B. WHEELER. ıs. 6d. 


Arnold : Selected Poems. 
and A. M. LEIGH. 2s. 


Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
duction and Notes, by G. HOLDEN. as. 
'* A very desirable school edition." —Guardian. 


Voyages of Drake and Glibert. 


Narratives from the ‘ Principal Navigations" of Hakluyt. Edited 
Payne, with additional Notes, Maps, &c., by C. R. BEAZLEY. 2s. 6d 


Historical Portraits: Richard I! to 
Henry Wriothesley, 1400-1600. THE 


103 PORTRAITS chosen by Emery WALKER IN AN ENVELOPE, 4$. 6d, net. 


On the Grammar of Rowing. Three Lec- 
tures by EpMoNDp WARRE. 28. 6d. net. 


“ Dr. Warre's little book may be heartily commended to those who are entrusted 
with the responsibility of coaching." — Times. 


By H. B. GEORGE 


Edited, with Intro- 


Select 
by E. J. 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 
Edited by LÉON DELBOS. 
Latest Volumes. 
César Birotteau. By Batzac. 


Pavie et le Sac de Rome. 


Edited by ARTHUR WILSON-GREEN. 2s. 


Edited by W. E. 


By SISMONDI. 


Préface du ‘‘Cromwell.” By Victor Hvco. 
Edited by EpMoND WAHL, as. 6d. net. (Oxford Higher French Series.) 


Edited 
38. 6d. ; 


Thucydides.—Histories, Book IV. 


by T. K. Mitts With a General Introduction by H. Stuart JONES. 
Notes only, 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


New Yolumes. 


Cicero Orationes. —Quinot., Rosc., Com. 
Caec., Leg. Agr., Rab. Perduell., Flacc., Pis., Rab. Pos 


Edited by A. C. CLARK. Cloth, 3s. ; paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


Theophrast! Charaoteres. Edited by H. 


Discs. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper covers, 3s. 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. 


Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON. 


Practical Geography. By J. F. UNsTEAD. 
Part J, ıs. 6d. Part II, 1s. 6d. Parts I, II, together 2s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


By F. D. HERBERTSON. 


A First Physiography. 


iod. (/memediate/y.) 
British Isies. 
Europe. 
Asla. 


Select List of Educational Works, List of Books set for various Examina- 
tions, and Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free. 


With r3 Illustrations. 


(7n the press.) 


IS. 


With 2 Maps and 26 Illustrations. 
(/mmediately.) 


(/n the press.) 
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CHAMBERS S 5752s ners 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 


UNABRIDGED Editions of Standard Classics, eminently suitable 
for use in schools, and printed in specially selected type, which 
conforms with the approved sight-test. 


Limp cloth, 8d. net; Cloth boards, 1s. 


Hereward the Wake............................ By Charles Kingsley. 
Lances of Lynwood.......................... By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
2586 TPO GUT Lione rove s reien By Fenimore Cooper. 
Lita WOME. [o rsnbiicia d eaae c1 Ecke vEERX By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Tom Brown's School Days................... By Thomas Hughes. 
The Children of the New Forest......... By Captain Marryat. 
TuS OON TIENDE LG roo be pi Rh By R. M. Ballantyne. 
ZEN NR. eeii ioana ian By Sir Walter Scott. 


A Wonder Book & Tanglewood Tales...... By N. Hawthorne. 


NARRATIVE READERS. 


An entirely new series of complete stories 
2d. suitable for all the classes Cloth, 3d. 


Complete List on application. 


NEW 1/- GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 


208 Pages, ls. 


Illustrated by Numerous Diagrams and Maps, both Coloured 
and Uncoloured. The prominence given to Commercial Geo- 
graphy, together with the insertion of a special section dealing 
with the Interchange of Productions and Great Trade Routes, 
makes the volume of unique value. 


Paper, 


SHAKESPEARE TEXTS "353397 iiis 
NOTES. 4d. each. | 
Merchant of Venice 9? pp. King Henry V. IOO pp. 
Midsummer Night's Dream | Macbeth 88 pp. 
72 pp. King John 64 pp. | 
Julius Caesar 92 pp. ; Hamlet 128 pp. 
As You Like It 70 pp. | Richard II. 96 pp. | 
Coriolanus 96 pp. | Tempest Bo pp. 


With Introduction 


ACADEMY SHAKESPEARE, mina rotes. 


General Editor—D. PATRICK, M.A., LL.D. 
Editor of ‘‘ Chambers's Cyclopzedia of English Literature." 
Stiff paper cover, 18. each ; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
KING HENRY Y. Edited by D. MACGILLIVRAY, M.A. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by L. R. Bovp, M.A. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited by T. E. Mar- 
GERISON, M.A. Lond. 


JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by D. PATRICK, M.A., LL.D., and 
T. KIRKUP, M.A. 


An Invaluable Book for every Scholar. 


CHAMBERS’S 608 pages, 


ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY, 18- ret 


Edited by ANDREW FINDLATER, M.A., LL.D. 
Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymological. 


An Equally Invaluable Book for Teachers and Advanced Students. 


CHAMBERS'S 1,216 pages, 


20TH CENTURY DICTIONARY. 3s. ea. 


Edited by Rev. THOMAS DAVIDSON. 1,216 pages. 3s. 6d. 
Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymological. 


Over 100,000 References. 
nical and Scientific Terms. 


All the most recent Words. Tech- 


Copiously illustrated. 


CHAMBERS’S LATIN DICTIONARY 


LATIN-ENGLISH & ENGLISH-LATIN. 816 pages. 2s. net. 


UP ee re Coe JP 


ENGLISH HISTORY 
ILLUSTRATED 


{FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES 


EACH VOLUME IS ILLUSTRATED FROM 
CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS AND PRINTS 


| 
| 
| SMALL CROWN 8vo, BOUND IN CLOTH 
| PRICE 2/6 EACH 


in the Series. 


By NORMAN L. FRAZER, B.A. CaANTAP., 
M.A. Lonp. 


By NORMAN L. FRAZER, B.A. CANTAB., 
M Lonp. 


Volumes 


1216—1307. 
1307—1399. 
1399— 1485. 
1485—1603. 
1603—1660. 
1660—1715. 
1715—1815. 


By Miss F. H. DURHAM, Girton Corr. 


By NORMAN L. FRAZER, B.A. CANTAB., 
M.A. Lonp. 


By F- J. WEAVER, M.A., F.R.Hisr.S. 
By Rev. J. N. FIGGIS, M.A. 


[n Preparation. 


È A&C. BLACK, Soho Square, LONDON, W. 


The Front Rank Book on 
| CHILD TEACHING. 


THE SUNDAY 


| School of To-morrow 


By 
GEO. HAMILTON ARCHIBALD. 
Price 1s. 64d. Net. 


Mr. WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Normal Master, St. John's Training College, Batter- 


sea, writes :— '* Mr. Archibald's book ought to be of immense service." 
404 pages 8vo. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, and from 
INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. 


57 and 59 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
Comprising an Introduction to Rational Psychology 


| JUST PUBLISHED, Third Edition, Revised. 
Price 6s. 6d. 


by 
o. 9, LAURIE Mick: GLED: 


Emeritus Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in 
the University of Edinburgh. 


“We know of no other book in the English language dealing with the 
purpose, theory, and art of teaching which contains so much of high value 
to teachers, both trained and trainers." —7 he Journal of Education in re- 
viewing the Second Edition. 


OLIVER & BOYD, 
, Edinburgh —Tweeddale Court; London— l0, Paternoster Row. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for May is awarded to “ Bob.” 
Proxime accesserunt : “ Menevia,” " Phoebus Apollo." 


The winner of the Verse Translation Prize for April is H. - 


Lower, Esq., St. Faith's, Trumpington Road, Cambridge. 


Le soleil, lui aussi, qui sortait du feuillage, comme d'une immense 
écumoire, avait quelque chose de cordial et de bienveillant. Il prenait 
plaisir à fouiller de ses mille rayons dans ce milieu charmant ; s'oubliant 
ici dans une chevelure blonde, là-bas dans les plis d'un tablier bleu, 
il accrochait plus loin le soc d'une charrue, ou bien il se glissait, non sans 

uelque malice, sous le fichu rouge d'une imprudente fillette en train 
de causer avec le sabotier, le sabotier que l'on voyait encadré dans 
son étroite fenctre, rieur, aimable, séduisant, irrésistible, eo. . entre 
deux pots de giroflée. On n'en finirait pas. si l'on voulait tout dire, 
car il était partout, ce soleil radieux ; il faisait étinceler les petites 
vitres rondes et bombées, maintenues dans leur bracelet de plomb, 
caressait en coloriste et en flaneur les loques chamarrées qui, par-ci 
par-là, pendaient des balcons, ou simplement, s'amusant d'un brin de 
paille échappé d'un toit, il le transformait en un long fil d'or éblouissant 
dans l'ombre. . . . Quel joli ramage de couleurs joyeuses, et comme l'œil 
se sentait heureux en pénétrant par la grande porte ouverte dans l'antre 
du forgeron, tout plein de ces tons chauds, ambrés, succulents, qui sont 
la gourmandise des yeux et vous mettent en gaité comme le fumet d'un 
bon ragout ! Dans les poutres enfumées de la toiture, les innombrables 
toiles d'araignées apparaissaient comme un nuage laiteux, et tandis que 
le cou du cyclope se dorait, s'empourprait, s'illuminait sous la caresse 
des rayons, le feu de la forge au contraire pálissait et devenait rosé. 


By *'' Bos.” 

There is something cheerful, and kindly too, about the sunshine. 
The foliage is like a gigantic strainer through which it pours, penetrat- 
ing with its thousand dancing beams every corner of the charming 
scene : here one loses itself in golden tresses—there in the folds of 
a blue apron—a more distant one catches the blade of a ploughshare, 
or perhaps slyly slips beneath the red kerchief of an indiscreet village 
girl as she settles to a gossip with the cobbler, whom one can see 
framed in his narrow window—-laughing, good-tempered, seductive, 
irresistible—between two pots of gillitlower. It would be an endless 
task to describe all its wanderings, for the radiant sunlight is every- 


—————————————— ——— 


where: it makes the little round bulging window-panes glitter, circled 
in their leaden frames ; it trifles caressingly, artist-like, with the 
gaudy rags which hang here and there from the balconies ; or, just 
playing with a straw dropped from the thatch, it transforms it into 
a long gold thread, gleaming in the shadow. What a delightful 
harmony of gay colours—and what a joy to look through the big open 
door into the smithy's den, glowing with rich, warm amber tints that 
make a feast as appetizing to the eye as the steam of an excellent stew 
to the nostrils! Innumerable spiders’ webs seem a Milky Way among 
the smoky rafters ; and, while the giant smith's neck glows and reddens, 
lit up lovingly by the sunbeams, they make the forge-fire pale to a soft 
rose-pink. 


We classify the 207 versions received as follows :— 

First Ciass.— Menevia, N.G., W.]. T., S. K.H., Agricola, Mirabelle, 
1001 Nuits, M.S.S., Terence, Refero Relata, Bob, Dolphin, Jiprose, 
Athos, Mende, Eryca, Baruch, Pandora, Barge, Phcebus Apollo, 
Corbar, Martin, Shekels. 

Second Class, —Chrysanthemum, E. Bristow, Victor Hugo, E.F.G., 
Dick, Marie Thérèse, L.P. L. H., Marie, Cyclops, Espérance, Wallen, 
stein, Loki, Booboo, A Dutchwoman, Dog Violet, Gilpin, Kussie- 
Senlis, Clotilde, Indigeo, Arya, Le Loir, D. W. B., Wolfgang, Dorothea, 
Mumphead, Bec, Trip, Dolly, Valentine, Nanoc, Pau, Mara, B^, Gaden, 
White Horse, Isca, C.M.G., No. 9099, Quiz, Scylla, Diana, Grea, 
Western, Dante, Sirach, Leander, X4, Kellyut, Ardeonaig, Bettyt 
Ganelon, Clooney, Flora, Ghita, La Souris, Franz, Tiny, Gribouille, 
KR. J. P., Fortes et fidelis, Z.Q., Glenleigh, Abadie, Sarum, Mannrauss, 
Plust. 

Third Class.—Chat, Neoz, L.IT., Dilys, Mab, D.S.S., N.K., Try 
Again, M.M.G.Z., Lal, S. M.M., Aussaquer, V.F.B., Reine Claude, 
Atir, Lona, Erinicus, J.L.B., L.J.]'., M.L.C., J.H.H., A.N.T., 
B.E.M., A.M.B.U., Chauvel, Pick-me-up, D.J.F., A.F.P., Cub, 
S.K.M.E., Sir Goth, Octagon, En Avant, Quinta, Dominant, Ben 
Ami, Lee, Aber, Yvonne, Francesca, Mollie, John Inglesant, Elsie, 
E.M.N., La Giroflée, Giovanni Ognimestiere, D.T.B., Port Royal, 
Bricquart, Jungfrau, I.D., Lot, R. M. M., D.B., Gothicus, D. W.Y.N., 
Pixie, Mélisande, Chichoni, P.L., Eunice, H.M., Agatha Ross, 
Presto, Sixpence, K. M.P., V.B., Worcester, Helvetia, Dog Myrtle, 
Trinculo, J. E. W. 

Fourth Class. — Picus, Celandine, Héliantheme, I.T., Sosia, 
Phyllis M. Ricks-Milsom, Edina, Dumnorix, May, H.M. B., F.R., 
W. M. Silcock, Peggy, C.M.S., St. David, Psyche, Lodestar, Carn- 


(Continued on page 414.) 


USE in the WHITSUN VACATION 


(for best results—three times a year only) 


FLORIGENE 


ara 
(A REcisTEkED NAME suggested by FLoor- HYGIENE) 


ODOURLESS or powerful GERMICIDAL Floor Fluid 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, Museum, Studio, Offlce, and 
other Floors—either Wood, Linoleum, Stone, Concrete, or Polished, 
&c.—for the hygienic, economic, and anhydrous 


LAYING of DUST 


(As recommended in the Education Dept. Blue Book). 


4 Florigene" need only be applied three times a year, as each applica- 

tion lasts for two to six months, according to wear. The ordinary daily 

sweeping alone required to clean the floors—no scrubbing (senes: preferrea) 
or sprinkling of any kind—therefore no injurious moisture, 


Send for Pn Bacteriological & other Reports & Testimonials to 


"DUST-ALLAYER "co, 


ET QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


[May be used with advantage with any French Grammar. } 


Students.’’— The Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Mr. Storr's Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for Schoolboys, but 


grown-up people who wish to avoid making elementary blunders in either writing or 
Speaking may use them with advantage. — The Atheneum. 


London : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO. 


l 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1873.) 


Telegrams : 
'" GABBITAS, LONDON.’ 


Bankers : 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


TRANSFER AND PARTNERSHIP 
DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. GABBITAS, TIIRING, & CO., having upon their 
books at all times a large number of thoroughly bona fide 
Schools for Transfer and Partnerships in Schools to negotiate. 
as well as the names of some six hundred Purchasers, are 
able, with their thirty years' experience, to negotiate the 
Transfer of Schools of all denominations confidentially and 
efficiently. 


The Transfer Department is in the hands of Mr. THRING 
(nephew of the late Head Master of Uppingham), their Senior 


. Principal, who personally attends to all instructions. 
“A capital little book, which we have no hesitation in recommending to French ` 


Valuations are carefully made. 


No list of any kind is issued—all instructions being strictly 
confidential—but each Client receives individual attention on 
receipt of detailed particulars. 


No commnission is charged to purchasers. 
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These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 374. 


ADY, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M, re- 


quires, in September, additional Visiting En- 
gagement in a School, within 35 miles of London. 
Piano, Theory, Harmony. Successful Examination 
results. Experienced Teacher. — M., 169 South 
Croxted Road, West Dulwich. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
AND PARTNERSHIPS. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY’S 
LIST. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
EST COAST. — PARTNER- 


SHIP offered, with view to early transfer, in 
important and old-establithed ROARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL. 86 Pupils, of whom 40 are Boarders, 
paying fees from 54 to 63 guineas per annum, exclusive 
of exiras ; fees for Day Pupils from 9 to 18 guineas per 
annum. Receipts nearly £6,000. Net profit £1,255. 
Splendid premises, specially built for their purpose. 
Incoming partner should possess good educational 
qualifications and be a Churchwoman. T 903. 


ORTH OF ENGLAND.— 


TRANSFER of high-class BOARDING 
SCHOOL in favourite health resort. — 20 Pupils. 
Average receipts last three years over £2,500; profit 
over £500 per annum. Fine detached house with 
accommodation for 26 Boarders. Purchaser should 
possess capital of £1,000. T goz. 


ORKSHIRE. — TRANSFER of 

high-class BOARDING SCHOOL at favourite 

health resort. 26 Boarders, paying an average fee of 

£93 per annum, exclusive of extras; fine premises, 

situate in own grounds, with accommodation for 3o 

ders. Gross receipts last twelve months over £3,000, 

aa profit over 4700. Goodwill by capitation fee. 
75- 


ONDON, W.—TRANSFER of 


good-class DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
33 Day Pupils, 4 Boarders, 1 Day Boarder. Gross 
receipts last twelve months over £9oo ; net profit nearly 
$300. Price asked for goodwill, £42e, or reasonable 
offer. Vendor retiring from the profession. T 876. 


= ———— — 


ONDON, S.E.—TRANSFER of, 
or PARTNERSHIP in, good-class DAY 
SCHOOL, with Kindergarten, in fashionable suburb. 
55 Day Pupils. Fees from 5 to 12 guineas per annum, 
exclusive of extras ; about 18 Pupils in Kindergarten. 
ge modern house, with about quarter of an acre of 
ground. REN £425; profit, 4170. Goodwill, 
£250, or near offer. T co. 


OUTH COAST.—High-class and 
very successful BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLE- 
MEN at favourite seaside resort. 47 Pupils, 34 of 
whom are Boarders. Fees 60-99 guineas per annum: 
fees for Day Pupils 9-15 guineas per annum. Particu- 
larly fine premises with magnificent view of sea and 
downs. Receipts, £3,300. Partnership with view to 
succession offered. Strongly recommended. T gro. 


BOYS' SCHOOLS. 
OUTH COAST. — PARTNER- 


SHIP offered to a University Graduate in a first- 
class PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Premises specially 
built. Accommodation for 40 Boys. At present 23 
Pupils. Receipts £2,600. Excellent opportunity for 
a man with connexion to amalgamate. T 386. 


Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY’S LIST (con?.) 


OME COUNTIES. — PART- 


NERSHIP offered in old-established PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL for Boys with a view to 
succession. About 3o Boarders. Average receipts for 
the last three years over £3,500. Premises specially built 
for a School. Accommodation for so Boys. Private 
Chapel, Gymnasium, and extensive grounds. T 853. 


COTLAN D.—PARTNERSHIP 
offered in a first-class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. 27 Boarders, fees 100 guineas per annum, 
exclusive of extras. Excellent premises, accommoda- 
tion for 45 Boarders, with Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, Workshop, Fives Court. pital required £1,000. 
T 897. 


AST COAST.—PARTNERSHIP 
offered in good-class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL to a man who can introduce 10 Pupils, pay- 
ing fees of about 75 guineas per annum. Particularly 
fine premises in grounds of 34 acres. Whole of rent 
recovered by letting premises during season, and part 
of land. Near sea and golf links. T 739. 


No Charge to Purchasers. 


The above are a few Transfers and 
Partnerships selected from the large 
number on Messrs. TRUMAN & 
ENIGHTLHEY'S books. Full particu- 
lars of these and others may be ob- 
tained on application. Intending 
purchasers are invited to write, 
stating their requirements. Address 
—158 to 162 Oxford 8t., London, W. 


| Sale or Transíer. 


(5 IRLS' Old-established DAY 
SCHOOL for disposal in the North of England. 


66 Pupils; numbers increasing. Pleasant detached 
corner house in good position. Growing neighbour- 
hood. Goodwill one term's fees. School furniture, 
£60. House furniture optional. Address — No. 
9,449. M 


CHOOL FOR SALE.— First class 


Girls’ Day Connexion, London suburb. Under 
present management ten years. Income about £6oo. 
Price for goodwill and School furniture, including two 
good Pianos (one a Grand, by Collier), only £400. 
Pargain.— HoorER's, Educational Agents, 15 Fegent 
Street, London. Established 1881. 


IRLS DAY AND BOARDING 


SCHOOL for Sale(West of England, Seaside). 
Bracing, but protected, climate ; delgbtful situations ; 
magnificent views. Premises detached. Rent only 
£3s. Good grounds (garden covers half the rent). 
Price £200. — 1,5798, Hooper s, 13 Regent Street, 
London, Several other genuine Scholastic connexions 
to offer. Absolutely no charge to purchasers. Advice 
gratis. Established 188r. 


School Wanted. 


ADY wishes to buy good KIN- 

DERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL, or good nucleus for same. Address—No. 
8,404. 9t 


“As a medium for ad.e tising ‘ Posts 
Wanted and Vacant’ in private and public 
schools, The Journal of Education 
fulfils a very useful mission to secondary 
teachers "—TAe Western Daily Press. 


: Partnerships 95ered an; 


Required. ° 


N Assistant Mistress (LL.D.) de- 

sires to join in opening a KINDERGARTEN 

or PREPARATORY SCHOOL with another Assis- 

tant Master or Mistress wbo could furnish an equal 
small capital with herself. Address—No. 8,403.3% 


RINCIPAL wishes to meet with 

an experienced highly-qualified educationist as 

VICE-PRINCIPAL or WORKING PARTNER. 

Age about 35. Good organizer, disciplinarian, and 

able to take entire responsibility for school work. 

Experience in good-class girls’ boarding schools 
desirable. Address—No. 8,426.% 


: Books Wanted. 


HE  TEACHER'S EDUCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL, Volumes 1 and 2, 
1879-1880. MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
(Black), any Parts. Please report to JoHN Davis, 
13 Paternoster Row, London. 


: Books for Sale. 


“ T,RANCES MARY BUSS: Her 


Life and Work." 1896. Published 7«. 6d. 
Reduced price, 5s. Tarver: * Debatable Claims.” 
Essays on Secondary Education. 1893. 6s.; 3s. 4d. 
—Tarver: “Some Observations of a Foster Parent.” 
6s. ; 3s. 4d. All new copies. Prices include postage. 
—'' Modern Language Monthly." Edited by the late 
J. J. Beuzemaker, B.A. Five volumes. Paper covers. 
2s. od. post free from JOHN Davis, 13 Paternoster 
Row, London. 


Death. : 


H A ES.—On the 21st May, at Wood- 


riding School, Pinner, Middlesex, Zittau, 
third daughter of FRANK Haers, of 28 Bassett Road, W. 


Summer Holidays. 


AYING GUESTS received at 


Eversley House School, Southport. Close to 
park and tennis grounds. Good air direct from the 
sea. Special terms for teachers. Apply—Miss BAVER- 


: Law Coaching. : 


epee ORS practising in well 
known inland health resort (Midlands) are pre- 
paring to COACH STUDENTS for the Solicitors’ 
Intermediate and Final Examinations. Tuition by 
First Class Honoursman (Clements Inn, Daniel Rear- 
don, and John Mackrell, Prizeman). For particulars 
and terms address— No. 8, 350. % 


* Replies tc these Advertisements should be addressed “ No. —, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 
Bach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be seut on. 


X 


Other Transfers and Partnerships are on pages 414 and 415; other School and Teachers’ 
Advertisements are continued on pages 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 421, 422, and 423. 
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brae, V. Selig, Ayubah, O.T., Hibernia, Lourdes, 
Sophist, D.C., Hiawatha, Jasper, Wilts. 

Fifth Class. — Slewcla, Thelma, M.L.C., An, Cora, Virtutis Præ- 
mium, M.;F., Natalie, Ouida, Quis, Habeat, R.O., Soleil, Numskull, 
Girlie, Spero, Alia. 


Cymraes, Nellie, 


The paysage of Gustave Droz presented no difficulties of construction 
and few of vocabulary, and the first three classes were determined 
mainly by style. I take at random the first sentence of a third class: 
** The sun too, which emerged from the foliage like a huge skimmer, 
had an air of cordiality and kindliness.” ‘* Emerge” is clearly not /e 
mot juste, and *‘ like” would naturally qualify the sun, not the leaves. 
Contrast ** In the sunlight too, as it streamed through the branches 
overhead, which seemed like some gigantic strainer, there was an air 
of geniality and goodwill.” *' He," not ‘‘it,” is almost required for 
the long personification that follows quite in the style of Dickens 
(ef. the wind in ** Martin Chuzzlewit"). Fouiller: “to explore? or 
‘search every nook and corner"; milieu: ''scene" ; accrochait : 
** settled on," **clung to”; the ploughshare is a fixed point of light. 
Malice, Y need hardly point out, is not ** malice" or *' spite," but ‘‘slyness,” 
* roguishness." E» train de wascommonly misrendered ‘‘about to." For 
sabotzer ** cobbler” is quite near enough; that the shoes were wooden 
adds no touch to the picture. Les petites vitres: ** the bull's-eye panes 
in their leaden lattice-work " ; English can give in half the number of 
words the full meaning of the French. Caressait: **handled lovingly 
like a great colourist or a virtuoso the gorgeous frippery.” Brin de 
faille: “a straw," not “a wisp of straw." chappé may mean either 
** fallen from?! or ** hanging loose from”; but the latter would seem 
more likely, as it would better suit the golden thread showing out 
against the shadow of the eaves. Aamage is here the embroidered 
sprays of a dress; *'tapestry " or ** embroidery " will serve. L’antre 
anticipates /e cyc/ope, and must not be watered down to “forge.” A 
** succulent" tone is ridiculous, and *'rich"' suits equally the ragout 
which follows. ** The cyc/op’s neck" was a very common slip. ‘* Rosy” 
has not the same connotation as rosé; turn **grew to a dull faint red.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation or adaptation of the following lines by Victor 
Hugo :— 

Je ris quand chaque soir de l'école voisine 
Sort et s'échappe en foule une troupe enfantine, 


Quand j'entends sur le seuil le sévére mentor 

Dont les derniers avis les poursuivent encor : 

— Hátez-vous, il est tard, vos meres vous attendent ! 
Inutiles clameurs que les vents seuls entendent ! 

Il rentre. Alors la bande, avec des cris aigus, 

Se sépare, oubliant les ordres de l'argus. 

Les uns courent sans peur, pendant qu'il fait un somme, 
Simuler des assauts sur le foin du bonhomme; 
D'autres jusqu'en leurs nids surprennant les oiseaux 
Qui le soir les charmaient, errants sous ses berceaux ; 
Ou, se glissant sans bruit, vont voir avec mystere 
S'ils ont laissé des noix au clos du presbytere. 


Sans doute vous blamez tous ces jeux dont je ris ; 
Mais Montaigne, en songeant qu'il naquit dans Paris, 
Vantait son air impur, la fange de ses rues ; 
Montaigne aimait Paris jusque dans ses verrues. 

J'ai passé par l'enfance et cet áge chéri 

Plait, méme en ses écarts, à mon cceur attendri. 

Je ne sais, mais pour moi sa naive ignorance 

Couvre encor ses défauts d'un voile d'innocence. 

Le lierre des rochers déguise le contour, 

Et tout parait charmant aux premiers feux du jour. 


Age serein où l'àme, étrangére à l'envie, 

Se prépare en riant aux douleurs de la vie, 

Prend son penchant pour guide, et, simple en ses transports, 
Fait le bien sans orgueil et le mal sans remords. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by June 16th, 
addressed “Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of “ Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." 


EZ" Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. | Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


TRANSFERS AND PARTNERSHIPS. 


TRANSFERS AND PARTNERSHIPS, 


Transfers and 
Partnerships. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


ANTS (Seaside). — GIRLS’ 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL in 
beautiful situation. 7 Boarders and 6o Day Pupils. 
Income (gross) about £600. Net about £200. Rent 
of excellent house, close to the sea, only £41. Price 
for goodwill and school furniture, £300. Exceptional 
opportunity. Address— GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWRLL 
& SMiTH, School Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand.— 
No. 10,590. 


ONDON, N.W. — Successful 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Gross receipts past 
year £1,450. Net £450. Number of Boarders 7, and 
53 Day Pupils. Price for goodwill £soo. Principal 
retiring on competency made out of the School. Ad- 
dress—GRIFFITHS, SMITH, PoweLL & Situ, School 
Transfer Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand.— No. 
10,5874. 


URREY.—BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Number of 
Boarders s, at £45, and so Day Pupils, at £9 to £12, 
exclusive of extras. Price for gocdwill only £200. 
Address — GRIFFITHS, SMITH, Powerit & SMITH, 
School Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand.— No. 10,585. 


ORFOLK (Seaside). — DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, with few Young 
Boys. Present income at rate of about £330 per 
annum. 38 Pupils. Rent of large house only £50. 
The nominal sum of £100 is asked for the goodwill. 
School and housebold furniture £120. Very desirable 
opening. Address— GRIFFITHS, SMITH, PoweLL & 
SMITH, School Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand, 
London.— No. 10,592. 


X These Transfers and Partnerships are continued on page 415. 


A, IDDLESEX (near London). — 


Superior BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Income nearly £9oo. Number of 
Boarders 7 nt £50 to £60, and exclusive of extras, and 
46 Day Pupils at 9 to 18 guineas. Very fine pre- 
mises standing in own grounds. Rent £115. Goodwill 
by capitation fee. Very desirable opening. Address 
— GRIFFITHS, SMITH, PoweLL & Situ, School 
Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand. —No. 10,497. 


EAR LONDON.—TRANSFER 


or PARTNERSHIP.  First.class Boarding 
School for Girls. Income £4,000 to £5,000. Number 
of pupils rz. Splendid premises and grounds. Rent 
only £230. Terms of sale or partnership—reasonable 
—to be arranged. Address — GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
Powe ct & Situ, Transfer Agents, 34 Bedford Street, 
Strand.—No. 10,492. 


ONDON, N.W.—Very successful 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Income nearly 
£1,000. Number of Boarders 13, and 40 Day Pupils. 
Price for goodwill, £450 to £500. Exceptionally good 
locality. Well known and recommended. Address— 
GRIFFITHS, SMITH, Powe. & Smitrn, School Agents, 
34 Bedford Street, Strand.—No. 10,574. 


SSEX.—BOARDING AND DAY 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Receipts £1,129; 
average £1,200. Number of Boarders 12, and 60 Day 
Pupils. Rent of very fine premises recently built and 
specially adapted, £100. Price for goodwill, £500. 
Furniture at valuation. This School is well known to 
us, and is highly recommended. Address—GriFFITHS 
SMrTH, PowkLL & Smitu, School Agents, 34 Bedford 
Street, Strand. —No. 10,494. 


EAR LONDON.—BOARDING 


AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Num- 
ber of Boarders 8, and 24 Day Pupils, and Day 
Boarders at 12 to 24 guineas, also 4 extra Pupils. The 
small sum of £350 is asked for goodwill and the whole 
of the household and school furniture. Everything 
necessary included. Address — GrirritHs, SMITH, 
Powkrr & SMITH, School Agents, 34 Bedford Street, 
Strand. —No. 10,570. 


XON.—GIRLS’ BOARDING 


AND DAY SCHOOL (Old Established) Re- 
ceipts about £700. Number of Boarders tr, and 21 
Day Pupils. Rent of excellent premises, property of 
Vendors, £77. Goodwill £150. School irn ture at 
valuation. Vendors retiring. Address— GRIFFITHS, 
SuiTH, PowELL & SMITH, ool Agents, 34 Bedford 
Street, Strand.—No. 10,517. 


| ANCASHIRE (Seaside) — 
TRANSFER or PARTNERSHIP. High 
class Boarding and Day School for Girls. Gross in- 
come for past year £1,700. Number of Boarders 15, 
and 14 Day Pupils. Very fine premises standing 10 
I acre of ground. All necessary conveniences for 
ood School, including Sanatorium. Rent £140. 
rice for goodwill, school and household furn:ture, 
£900 to £1,000; or, half share of everything, £450 to 
£500. Address — GRIFFITHS, SMITH, PowngiL & 
SwiTH, School Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand, 
London.—No. 10,501. 


ANTS.—PARTNERSHIP or 
possible TRANSFER.—High-class Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Conducted in very fine 
premises standing in large grounds and in the midst of 
beautiful country. The School is increasing. Terms of 
sale or partnership to be arranged. Address—GRIFFITHS, 
SuiTH, PoweLL & SMITH, School Agents, 34 Bedford 
Street, Strand. — No. 10,493. 


IDDLESEX.-— Good Class 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 3 Boarders and 
at Day Pupils. Income about £600. Splendid detached 
premises, standing in large grounds. Rent £110. 
Goodwill by capitation fee. Very desirable opening. 
Excellent locality. A partner having a boarding coa- 
nexion would be received. Address — GRIFF HS, 
SuiTH, Powerit & Smit, School Agents, 34 Bedford 
Street, Strand. — No. 10,506. 

Complete List of Girls’ Schools for Saie sent 
gratis to intending purchasers, to whom no 
commission is charged. Addvess—GRIFFITHS, 
SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, 34 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London. 
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THE MEDIEVAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
IN ENGLAND. 


HE history of the education of women has a present 
importance that it would be difficult to over-estimate, 
since we are in the presence of a movement that springs 
from the intellectual claims of women and gathers new force 
daily from the equality of educational opportunity that, for 
the first time in the history of the world, women share with 
men. This movement, ever growing in volume and ever 
exercising new and unexpected stresses on the structure of 
society, came into visible existence with comparative sudden- 
ness in the third quarter of the nineteenth century. Had it 
arisen in the third quarter of the sixteenth century, at a 
moment when English women had behind them, as I hope 
to show in this paper, long centuries of educational effort on 
their behalf, it is permissible to think that more solid results 
would have been obtained in national education than have 
as yet arisen from a movement immediately following some 
three centuries of intellectual somnolence on the part of 
almost the whole womanhood of England. That the educa- 
tional system for women in the Middle Ages has lessons for 
to-day is, I think, certain, and it is therefore important to 
discuss this somewhat obscure and neglected subject, not 
only as a chapter in the history of English education, but as 
a stage in national evolution. 

So soon as any attempt is made to grapple with the problems 
of the early history of education in England, difficulties arise 
that tempt the historian away from his particular quest into 
fascinating bypaths. Nothing could be more interesting than 
to discuss the early stages of monasticism for women in 
England. The subject illuminates a dark period, and shows 
us how early something of real culture ran like a golden 
thread through the maze of almost prehistoric times. An 
adequate history of English education would show how the 
culture of the Romans, and of the Greek colonies in touch 
with Britain, created the deep basis of an educational system 
which did not altogether dissolve when the Saxon inroads 
slowly overwhelmed the land. It must suffice here to say 
that the British Church concentrated most of its remaining 
strength in a monastic system which was destined, from its 
Irish stronghold, to recreate European culture. 

This monastic system had—in common with the monastic 
system developed by the Roman Churchmen, by Augustine, 
Theodore, Hadrian, Aldhelm, Biscop, Bede, and the rest—great 
nunneries that played a most important part in the economy 
of the age. By the middle of the eighth century the English 
nunneries attained a standard of learning and culture that 
might well astonish those who are watching with interest 
modern developments in the education of women. It is not 
generally recognized how much the educational system intro- 
duced by Hadrian and Theodore owed to the British and 
Irish monks and teachers who carried on the earlier Roman 
culture. In the middle of the great eighth century, after the 
death of Bede, we find in England many learned nunneries. 
When Boniface, the English Apostle of heathen Germany, 
was in the thick of his work of conversion, we find him cor- 
responding with the learned English women of his day. 
Among his collected letters we find some "from English 
abbesses written in the florid style of Aldhelm, in which he is 
addressed amantissime frater, while his own letters are 
described as dulcissime. One of his relatives—a nun who 
afterwards presided over the convent of Bischofsheim—sends 
him with much misgiving a short set of Latin hexameters. 
He writes to his friends in England for books, and asks a 
learned abbess to make him a copy of St. Peter's Epistles 
‘in letters of gold.'"* These letters were written at almost 
the very date (747 A.D.) when we first hear of girls’ schools. 
These learned nunneries were the fountain and origin of all 
higher education for women. That the monastic system 


* See J. E. Sandys’ '* History of Classical Scholarship,” Vol. I, 
y p 


T ed.), page 469; and ‘‘ Bonifacii Epp. "—16, 23, 32 (Ed. 
affé). 
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throughout the Middle Ages definitely organized the education 
of girls is clear enough. The vast number of nuns in Eng- 
land from the earliest time to the dissolution of the monas- 
teries indicates a constant supply of novices who could sing, 
read both English and Latin, write, sew, and weave, and it 
appears to me plain—and this considered view is confirmed by 
Tanner,” who had an intimate acquaintance with manuscript 
evidence on the subject—that the novices were drawn from 
all classes, including the servile or villein class. Local ele- 
mentary schools in every parish or manor were filled by boys 
and girls from the small freehold and villein classes, and the 
girls of promise whose parents consented were drafted from 
the parochial to the nunnery school. The religious life was, 
as we shall see directly, thrown open by statute to girls of 
the villein class in 1406. | 
We must now consider the evidence that establishes the 
existence of these two grades of education for women in the 
Middle Ages. The earliest reference to the education of girls 
is significant enough and certain enough in view of the high 
state of culture in the nunneries in the eighth century. I 
refer to the seventh canon of the British Provincial Council 
of Cloves-hoo passed in the year 747. I set out an English 
version of this canon, since its importance in the far-off be- 
ginnings of English education has been strangely overlooked. 
The canon is entitled, " Concerning the Study of Reading 
throughout the Single Monasteries," and runs as follows :— 


That the bishops, abbots, and abbesses should strive with every 
endeavour and diligently look to it that throughout their households 
many may spread abroad and very many may assiduously pursue the 
study of reading to the profit of their souls and the glory of the eternal 
King. For with lamentation it must be said that very few persons 
are now to be found who in their inmost hearts are ravished with the 
love of sacred learning. Men will scarce spend any labour in learn- 
ing— nay, rather are they possessed from their youth with all manner 
of vanities and with the lust of idle glory, and, in the error of their 
hearts, rather follow after the instability of this our mortal life than 
the steadfastness of the Holy Scriptures. Therefore let the boys every- 
where in the schools be compelled to address themselves to the love of 
sacred learning, that they may be found henceforth well instructed so 
that they may render to the Church of God all manner of service, and 
that the House of God may not, through the devotion of its governors 
to the works of this world, be brought into derision and left bare of 
spiritual ornament. 


The fact that this important canon was addressed to the 
abbesses of single houses shows that there were schools for 
girls (boys were excluded) in these houses from the first. These 
sc';ools survived in various degrees of efficiency until the dis- 
solution of the monasteries in England eight centuries after the 
Kentish Council of Cloves-hoo. Now, before attempting to bring 
together the facts as to the nunnery schools, it will be useful 
to see how these schools were supplied with suitable pupils. 
No doubt, from the first, certain nunneries, such as the House 
at Dartford, made exclusive provision for the daughters of 
persons of high birth; but there is no reason whatever for 
supposing that the nunneries were entirely recruited from that 
class. From very early times—from the eighth century, it 
may be—we find an organized svstem of elementary schools 
for young children in the priest's house or in the church 
edifice.t I have no doubt whatever that children of both 
sexes attended these schools, though. up to the present, I have 
found only one very late specific instance of a priest's school 
attended by girls. But there is nothing in the various Saxon 
canons that excludes girls from these little local schools, 
while the evidence of the Council of Cloves-hoo establishes 
the fact that education for girls was in the mind of the 
Ecclesiastical authorities. Moreover, it was not less im- 
portant to the Church to secure control over the girls than 
the boys, not less important to secure for the nunneries 
gifted women from all classes than it was to secure gifted men 
from all classes for the monasteries. 


* « Notitia Monastica," page xx. See also Council of Cloves-hoo, 


Canons 7 and 20. 

t ** Spelmanni Concilia," Vol. I., page 595; '' Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England ” (Ecclesiastical Institutes, Clause 20) ; Johnson's 
* Laws and Canons,” Vol. I., page 414; Maddan and Stubbs's 
** Councils," Vol. I., page xiii. 
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Our records of the struggles between the monasteries and 
the manorial lords on the question of education, it is true, 
only deal with boys. Manorial customs throughout Wales, 
in Cornwall, and in parts of England enabled the lord to 
forbid the education of the son of a villein, and a fine was 
regularly paid for permission to put the son of a servile tenant 
to school. Thus, in the year 1348, in the manor of Winslow, 
in Buckinghamshire, " Radulphus Henries habet licenciam 
ponendi Galfridum filium suum ad scolas clericales. Et dat 
de fine xii.d." The reference to males is explained by the 
feudal need that was supposed to justify the custom. If 
the boy became lettered, the probability was that he would 
also become a priest, and a serf who became a priest could 
not be claimed by his lord," and thus the services which he 
might later have done as heir or successor to his father would 
be lost. The same arguments did not apply to girls directly, 
but indirectly they applied potently enough, since a girl who 
entered religion was lost as effectively as if she married into 
the jurisdiction of another lord, and such marriages could be, 
and were, stopped by the lord in the case of the daughters of 
servile tenants. Hence we might expect that the lords would 
be as anxious to prevent girls attending school as they were 
in the case of boys. Now, though I have not as yet met with 
any case of a manorial custom enabling a lord to forbid the 
education of a girl, yet we know, from what I may call the 
First Statute of Education (7 Hen. IV., c. 17, 1406) that, in 
fact, such education was, at any rate in some cases, forbidden. 
The statute runs as follows :—“ Every man or woman of what 
state or condition that he be shall be free to set their son or 
daughter to take learning at any school that pleaseth them 
within the realm." t 

A statute of this specific character would not have been 
passed unless there existed a real grievance. The introduc- 
tion of the words " or daughter" (ou file) was intended to 
meet the grievances of actual children. As I have pointed 
out above, the manorial lords had a direct interest to prevent 
girls from entering the monasteries, an interest of exactly the 
kind that they had in preventing girls from marrying outside the 
manor. Keeping this in mind, we sée not only an explanation 
of the charter of woman's education contained in the Act of 
1406, but also an explanation of the extraordinary petition of 
1391: " That no serf put his children [ses enfantz] hence- 
forth to schools that will enable them to rise by means of 
clerical life: and this lis demanded] in order to maintain 
and preserve the honour of all the freemen of the realm." 1 

This petition is not restricted to boys, and in it we see the 
whole landed interest of the country appealing to the Crown 
to prevent the entrance into religion of the boys and girls of 
the villein class and so to save the landowner from loss. 
Richard II., without an instant's hesitation, rejected the peti- 
tion, and fifteen years later came the statute expressly giving 
girls the right to education. 

We have very little evidence as to the curriculum open to 
girls in the small elementary schools, but we know of one 
small school, a London school, that gives us some idea on the 
subject. Throughout the fifteenth century education in Eng- 


* Bracton, ** De Legibus Angliae," Edit. Twiss, Vol. III., page 293. 
See also the case of ** Redvers v. Bardolf” (Year Book, 20 & 21 Edw. I., 
pages 296-8). See also *‘ Literae Cantuariensis" (Rolls ed.), Vol. I., 
page 307, where the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the year 1330, in 
his capacity as a lord of a manor, declared that it was ‘‘ illegal to 


ordain a serf”! 
t Stubbs’s translation. The text in the Statutes of the Realm runs 


as follows : — ** Purveux toutesfoitz q chun home ou feme de quele 
estate ou condicion qil soit, soit f'unc de mettre son fitz ou file 


dapp'ndre lettereure a quelconq escole q leur plest deinz le Roialme." 
It is slightly varied in ** Rotuli arliamentorum " : ‘* Purveu toutes 
foitz o qe chescun homme ou femme, dequel estat ou condition q'il 
soit, soit franca mettre son Fitz ou File d'apprendre la Litterure a 
quielconq : Escole dedeinz le Roialme." (3 “ Rot. Parl.," page 602.) 

t "Item... Et auxi de ordeiner et comander, que null neif or vileyn 
mette ses enfantz de cy en avant a escoles par eux avancer par clergie, 
et ce en maintenance et salvation de l'honour de toutz frankes du 
Roialme." (3 “ Rot. Parl.," page 294.) 


land steadily declined in efficiency," and, possibly for that 
reason, we may suppose that an elementary girl school in 
London of about the year 1480 would not be as good as such 
schools a century earlier. The school to which I refer is only 
known to history in consequence of the fact that its master, 
an old priest, seventy-six years of age, known as Sir William 
Barbour, found it necessary to take proceedings before the 
Lord Chancellor to clear his character of monstrous charges 
made against him by the parent of one of the pupils. The 
charges were obviously not true. The very fact of the lodging 
of the petition is sufficient to prove the old schoolmaster's 
innocence. The petition, so far as it is related to my present 
investigation, runs as follows :— 

Piteously compleynyng sheweth unto your goode lordship your humble 
oratoure Sir William Barboure of London, preeste, of the age of 
LXXVI yeres, that wheare as one William Garrard of London, draper, 
upon iil yeres passed, instanced and desired your seid oratoure to in- 
structe and teache one Elizabeth Garrard, then of thage of viii yeres, 
kynneswoman unto the seid William Garrard, as he seid, the Pater 
Noster, Ave and Credo with ferther lernyng as at that tyme he taught 
other young chyldren to the nowmber of xxx". And so your seid 
oratoure T thynkyng that the seid Garrard had ben an honest 
man. ... 


Here we see a little elementary school of thirty children. 
possibly of both sexes, but certainly a school for girls, under 
the charge of an old priest. We are told that William Bar- 
boure taught the whole school the Paternoster, the Ave, 
and the Credo, " with ferther lernyng.” To some extent we 
may infer what the “ferther lernyng" was from the cur- 
riculum of another school, that of Netheracaster, in the 
county of York, which was the subject of a Parliamentary 
petition in 1483, almost the very date of this London girls' 
school. The text of the petition makes me think that children 
of both sexes may have attended the school. Itwasa petition 
by the Provost and Fellows of the Chapel Collegiate of Saint 
Andrew the Apostle, of Netheracaster, in the county of York. 
It recites that the late founder, Robert Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, had charged the petitioners to provide 
three dyvers Maisters and Informatours in the facultees under written; 
that is to witt, oon of theym to teche grammar, another to teche musyk 
and song, and the third to teche to write and all such thing as belonged 
to scrivener craft, to all maner of persons of what soever cuntre they 
be within the Reame of Englond, desiryng them to be informed in 
the seid 111 facultees, or in any of them, and for that course coming 
thedyr, all the seid 111 maisters and informatours, to teache the seid 
111 faculties severally, openly and freely, without exaction of money or 
other thynges of any of their such scholers and disciples. (6 Rot. Parl., 
256, à.) i 
The petitioners then proceed to ask that the forty acres of 
trust land may be safely assured to them. 

It may well be, on the wording of the petition, that little 
girls attended the third faculty; but, whether they did or not, 
the teaching given is clearly strictly elementary education, 
and we may take it that the thirty little children in London 
under the charge of old Sir William Barboure also learnt " to 
write and all such thing as belonged to scrivener-craft.” 
They, of course, also learnt to read; but scrivener-craft 
was a special business and may have necessitated a special 
teacher. 

There is reason to think that at this date the teaching of 
Latin to girls had begun to die out, though, in Sir William 
Barboure's school. the children had, of course, to learn the 
Latin of the Church service. But learning among women 
seems to have declined in the century before the revival of 
learning in England as rapidly as learning among men. In 
1530-1 John Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, issued injunctions 
to certain monasteries in his diocese. In the case of in- 
junctions addressed to the monastery of Messenden, we have 


* See the present writer's volume entitled **State Intervention in 
English Education " (Cambridge Press, 1902). See also an Ordinance 
of 1446 (** Excerpta Historica," page 5 ; Stow's ‘* London,” Book I., 
page 163) and a Petition of 1447 (5 ‘* Rot. Parl.,” page 147). See also 
dedication of ‘‘ Vita beati Eduardi Regis et Confessoris" (Rolls 
ed., page 362) to Henry VI. 

f “ Early Chancery Proceedings," Bundle-ecxc, No. 78. $‘ Archaea- 
logia," Second Series, Vol. X., part 2, page 359. 
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a prefatory note dated June 27, 1531, in the following 
words :—" And for that ye be ignorant and have small under- 
standing of Laten, we have drawen our said Injunctions in our 
vulgare Englishe tong to the intent ye should the better undre- 
stand and knowe them, and soo see them more surely observed 
and kepte in every parte.” When, however, the Bishop i Issues 
his injunctions to the nuns and " religious susters," no such 
excuse is made for the vernacular form of the episcopal 
directions.” The monks ought to have been Latinists; but 
this presumption did not exist in the case of the nuns. On 
the other hand, we have it on record that, in the nunnery of 
the Order of Prémontre at Brodholm, in the County of Notting- 
ham, it was ordered, about the year 1478, that “all nuns 
before reception must know how to sing and read." T But, 
learned or unlearned, the nunneries, as we shall see directly, 
remained girl schools to the last, and girl schools of the 
highest moral tone. When they were swept away at the 
general dissolution of the monastic houses, no provision for 
the secondary education of girls was left. At the dissolution 
of the chantries in 1547 something was done for the education 
of boys, but it was left to unaided individual effort to provide 
girls with anything beyond the elements of knowledge. 

I now turn to the question of nunnery schools. We have 
seen that the Church had parochial preparatory schools held in 
the priest's house or in the church—schools almost certainly 
for both sexes; and we have seen that the elements of dog- 
matic religion were given in these schools. I have not entered 
into the question of Lollard girl schools, as here obscurity be- 
comes worse confounded ; but I may say that, in my opinion, 
there is definite evidence that Lollard schools existed, and I 
think we may argue, from the fact that one Lollard sect 
ordained women, that the intellectual and religious training 
7 girls was not neglected by the forerunners of the Reforma- 

ion. 

We may assume, I think, that when the pick of the girls in 
the parochial schools passed to the nunnery school they had 
already learnt to read and write, and had had a first ground- 
ing in the faith of Holy Church. Sometimes girls of the villein 
class went as maids or companions to girls of a higher social 
order. There is evidence as to this. Now, first a word as to 
dress. Tanner trlls us that Greenfield, the Archbishop of 
York, who died in 1315, ordered that " young gentlewomen, 
who come to the nunneries either for piety or breeding, should 
wear white veils, to distinguish them from the professed, who 
wore black ones.” } The pupils, therefore, wore conventual 
dress and were distinguished by white veils. 

Curiously enough, despite the lack of information as to 
curriculum in these convent schools, we have something defi- 
nite as to the cost of board, lodging, and education in one of 
the best and most famous of them all. Dugdale tells us that 
Carow Nunnery, near Norwich, “for many ages was a school 
or place of education for the young ladies of the chief families 
of the diocese of Norwich, who boarded with and were educated 
by the Nuns.” § This quaint statement is, fortunately, sup- 
plemented by something a little more specific by Tanner. He 
says that " in the accounts of the Cellaress of Carhow, near 
Norwich, there is an account of what was received ‘pro 
prehendinationibus,’ or the board of young ladies and their 
servants for education.” ‘ Prehendination” is a word that 
has escaped, big though it is, the small meshes of Mr. Murray's 
new English Dictionary. The name of the person who under- 
went “ prehendination "—namely, “ prehendinauncer "—has 
also escaped the lexicographic eye. But both the Latin and 
the English words stand in print. The nunneries of the 
Middle Ages very largely depended for their income on “ pre- 


*** Archaeologia,” Vol. XLVII., page 60. Bishop Longland, in 


the case of the nunnery of Nun Cottam, forbade ‘‘ men-children " to be 
brought up or taught in the House (:2/4., page 58). 
t''Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia," Vol. IL, page 104-5. 


Royal Hist. Soc. Ed. Francis A. Gasquet. 1906. 

1''Notitia Monastica," page xx; 11 Kal. Jul, Anno Pontif. 6. 
M. Hutton, ex registro ejus (page 207). See also Council of Cloves-hoo, 
Canon 28. 

$'* Monasticon," Vol. IV., page 69. 


hendinauncers ” of all ages, but at Carow the “ prehendi- 
nauncers"' were young and select. And this is what they, as 
represented by the Lady Margeria Wederly, paid for Latin 
and song, bed and board (I quote from Tanner's transcript 
from the accounts of the good Cellaress) : '' Rec. de domina Mar- 
geria Wederly prehendinat. ibidem xi septimanas, xiii.s iv.d, 
pro mensa unius famulae dictae Margeriae, per iii septimanas, 
viii.d per sept." 

It is a brief éntry, but it tells us something tangible of the 
nunnery school. If it told us no more than the fact that the 
term lasted eleven weeks we might be thankful. Itis valuable 
to know that the modern school term approximates to the 
school term in girls’ schools many centuries ago. One knows 
what Margeria's parent paid for her education and main- 
tenance—thirteen shilings and fourpence for eleven weeks. 
That is, roughly, twopencea day, with an extra halfpenny added 
for festival luxuries during the week. For the Lady Mar- 
gerias famula—fortunate little girl, out seeing life miles and 
miles from the Wederly lands—the good nuns made a special 
charge. They gave her bed—perhaps she shared Margeria's 
tearful couch—free, but they charged eightpence a week for 
food. The famula was evidently country bred, hungry as a 
hunter, fond of food. Whether she received any education is 
doubtful. The charge made for her maintenance is more than 
half that charged for the education, board, and lodging of her 
mistress, so one might think that this sum of eightpence a 
week covered something more than the charge pro mensa. 
On the other hand, she only stayed three weeks, which may 
mean that she took her mistress to school and saw her settled 
into the new life and then went home, to return for Margeria 
at the end of the term. 

The whole question of payment for education in the Middle 
Ages is difficult and obscure. The fees depended to some ex- 
tent upon competition. In the late fourteenth century, at the 
Gloucester Grammar School, the fees varied from forty pence 
to two shillings a quarter.” In 1410 the fees had fallen to 
twelvepence a quarter. If we take the quarter to be a period 
of eleven weeks, we see that education pure and simple varied 
from three and a half pence to one penny a week. Of course, 
many schools were free of charge—such, to take an instance at 
random. as the school founded at Wotton-under- Edge, in 1349, 
by the Chaplains and Friars of the Order of St. Cross. T 

It is possible to get some idea of the salaries paid to school- 
masters in the north of England from the Account Rolls of the 
Abbey of Durham. The salary for the year 1372-3 paid to 
the master of the free scholars at Durham was 39s. 3d., which 
included the price of his robe. From another entry | we may 
take it that the robe, with its fur, cost something like 9s. 3d., and 
that the salary was 30s. for the year. In the year 1416-17 we 
get two entries with respect to the singing master : “ Wilielmo 
Cantori, pro informacione juvenum ad cantandum, 7s. 
Cantori informanti juvenes, 5s." $ The latter payment was 
made by the Sacristan. 

A year earlier Dominus W. Kibblesworth received 5s. “ pro 
erudicione juvenum monachorum." These are, however, 
apparently casual payments and not regular pensions or 
salaries. We, however, get two entries that give us definite 
information as to yearly pensions or salaries of really great 
` historical value. The first (referring to the year 1430-1) runs 
as follows:—"' Pensiones. Et d'no John'i Garner magistro 
scolarum grammaticalum de term Pent. et Mart., 53/4" (page 
234). This clearly means that in the North of England the 
usual practice of hiring servants applied to schoolmasters, 
and that Master John Garner received 53s. 4d. per annum for 
his services in the Whitsun term and the Martinmas term. 
For the purposes of service the year was divided into these 
two terms; and, in view of the ancient practice at St. Andrews 


* ** Yearbook," 11 Hen. IV., page 47. 

t Patent Rolls, 23 Edw. III., Part I., Skin 22. 

1 '' Magistro scole gramat., pro toga ros. et furrura 11d." —Account 
Rolls of the Abbey of Durham, Surtees Society, Vol. XCIX., page 256. 
See also page 210. 

§ Pages 159, 226. 
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stillin force in the University to-day, it nay be be suggested that 
these were school terms, in which event we have a different 
term system in schools north of the Trent, for clearly there were 
four terms in the south. The secondentrv (page 251) deals with 
the year (circa) 1500. which tells us that George Trewhytt, 
" magister scole grammaticalis,"’ received 60s. stipend and a 
furred garment (obviously the toga referred to above), value 
10s. 11d. So we see a steady rise in salaries from 39s. 3d. 
in 1372 to 53s. 4d. in 1430, and to 70s. 11d. in 1500 or a little 
later. If we knew what the master's keep cost, we should 
be nearer an estimate of the total cost of education, and 
could, perhaps, understand a little better the charges made 
for the Lady Margeria Wederly and her maid. Fortunately, 
we have an entry, though a late one, on the subject. In the 
accounts for the year 1536-7 (page 656) we have the entry, " de 
10 - rec. de elemosinario pro mensa magistri scole." This would 
seem to indicate that the words “ pro mensa unius famulae ” 
referred to food onlv. So we must allow, in the fifteenth 
century, for each boarder somewhere about eightpence a week 
for food. In 1536 it was a little over ninepence a week. Mar- 
geria, however, paid 13s. +d. for eleven wecks. At eightpence 
a week, 7s. +d. must be deducted fro mensa, leaving 6s. for 
the term payment in respect of what we may call “ piety and 
breeding," to use the words of Archbishop Greenfield. Now, 
the educational cost to the nuns was, at the most, 14s.—I am 
taking the mid-fifteenth century as the period in question— 
for a schoolmaster for a quarter's teaching, and 10s. for a 
quarter's food—24s. in all. It would be necessary to have 
four "prehendinauncers" a term to cover this cost or to 
remunerate the nuns if they undertook the teaching them- 
selves. All boarders above four represented pure profit—or 
lct us, to give a wide margin, say above five. in order to cover 
occasional expenses for ink and paper (both cheap by the 
middle of the century) and school books. The initial cost of 
a school book must be divided among a number of generations 
of schoolgirls, as the book could be copied and re-copied by the 
nuns. Moreover, a grammar as early as 1306 could be bought 
tor twopence. though fine specimens ran up to the enormous 
price of 40s.“ It is true that ink-horns were dear—three- 
pence; but what girl wanted to carry an ink-horn? She 
already carried more home-made ink than she wanted on her 
fingers. It is true that pens were dear; but at Carow, at any 
rate, grey goose-quills, neatly cut by the nuns, were plentiful 
enough. 

In truth, the taking of boarders of all kinds was found to be 
exceedingly profitable, though bad debts were sometimes con- 
tracted. In illustration of this last fact, and as further evi- 
dence as to the cost of boarding, listen to the story of Thomasyn 
Dynham, Prioress of Conworthy in the County of Devon. t 
This “ poore oratrice," in her petition for relief to the King’s 
Chancellor, tells us that Laurens Knyghte agreed with Marga- 
ret Wortham, the late Prioress, that she should take the two 
daughters of Laurens " to teche them to scole "—to wit, Eliza- 
beth, aged seven years. and " Jahne," aged ten years, at the 
costs and charges of the said Laurens, who was to pay weekly 
to the Prioress for the children's ineat and drink twenty pence. 
This tells us that, in the vear 1470, or thereabouts, a child cost 
for board tenpence a week.; Elizabeth and Jane remained 
at the Conworthy Priory School during the life of poor Mar- 
garet, to her great costs and charges and impoverishing of the 
said poor place ; by the space of fiveyears and more the whole 
costs and charges drew to the sum of £21. 13s. 4d., “the which 
sum is not contented ne paid nor noo peny thereof." The 
cause is not far to seek. Laurens, good easy man, having 
settled his little girls at school, made his will, appointed his 
wife, Jahne the elder, his executrix, and then, to his surprise, 


*** Bathe v. Mayor of London” (‘‘ Early Chancery Proceedings,” 
Bundle xlviii, 511). 

t“ Early Chancery Proceedings,” Bundle xliv, 227. 

¢ This price is confirmed by the case of Roose v. Swayne of about the 
same date (** Early Chancery Proceedings," Bundle liv, 187), where an 
action was brought for the boarding of children ** after the rate of ten- 
pence by the week for every of them.” An adult cost sixteen pence by 
the week. (/dem, Bundle lxiv, 764.) 


died. Now Jahne ought to have paid the Prioress, but instead 
she married again—married John Barnehous, and utterly re- 
fused to pay. It was certainly a case for relief. Poor Jane 
and Elizabeth! One can imagine their sore mental straits— 
great strapping girls of twelve and fifteen years, left on the 
charity of the needy nuns of Conworthy. But the nunneries 
took their risks, as other schoolmistresses have done. The 
business, as a whole, paid. Old ladies were boarded as well 
as young girls with, I have no doubt, excellent moral and 
spiritual, as well as material, results to all parties. The fact 
peeps out in certain injunctions* of the year 1489 addressed, in 
English, to the Prioress and nuns of the Cistercian Convent of 
Nun Appleton, near Tadcaster, in the West Riding, a house 
founded in the time of Stephen. These injunctions conclude 
as follows: "ltem, that ye take noe prehendinauncers or 
sojourners to your place from hensforward, but if they be 
children or ellis old persons by which availe by likelihod may 
grow to your place." All other classes of the sex were ex- 
cluded—at any rate, from Nun Appleton. There wasno room 
for the widow and the fugitive. But the prohibition throws a 
flood of light on the social uses of the nunnery in the Middle 
Ages. It was, so to speak, a cheap and select hostelry where 
women and children in need of a home could live and find 
learning, secular and divine. 

Very large profits must have been made in the fashionable 
nunnery schools—such as Dartford, Carow. Godstow, or St. 
Mary's, Winchester. When the last-named nunnery was 
suppressed there were at school there twenty-six daughters of 
people of position. It so happens that the roll-call of the 
school is extant.! Here it is: 


Bryget Plantaganet, dowghter unto the Lord Vycounte Lysley. 

Mary Pole, dowghter unto S" Gefferey Pole, Knyght. 

Brygget Coppeley, dowghter unto Sir Roger Coppeley, Knyght. 

Elizabeth Phyllpot, dowghter unto S" Peter Phyllpot, Kny cht. 

Margery Tyrrell. Emme Bartue. 

Adryan Tyrrell. Myldred Clerke. 

Johnne Barnabe. Anne Lacy. 

Amy Dyngley. Isold Apulgate. 

Elizabeth Dyngley. Elizabeth Legh. 

Jane Dyngley. Mary Legh. 

Ffrances Dyngley. Alienor Merth. 

Susan Tycheborne. Johnne Sturgys. 

Elizabeth Tycheborne. Johnne Ffyldes. 

Mary Justyce. Johnne Ffrances. 

Agnes Aylmer. Jane Raynysford. — 
—XXVl. 

A poet or other artist might well draw a charming picture of 
Mary, Brygget, and Margery, of Alienor, Isold, and Myldred, 
of Elizabeth, Adryan, Susan, and the rest, their white veils 
flying in the wind as they sped with laughter and calling 
voices round the cloisters and across the grass courts of the 
ancient nunnery of St. Mary’s. The poet would certainly 
hear those voices rising with shrill clearness across the four 
historic centuries that separate the death-day of the old 
education from the birthday of the new. The painter would 
as certainly pose the girls in startled, pale-faced groups 
gathered behind the nuns who are meeting the King’s Com- 
missioners—the stern men whose business it is to suppress 
the schools that had meant so much through so many centunes 
to the womanhood of England. That was in 1537. It was 
no pleasing task, for the nunnery schools were efficient to the 
last, and the nunneries were, in fact, free from the monstrous 
charges that dear, quaint Fuller a century later so light- 
heartedly brought against them. The Commissioners of 1537, 
after their visitation of the Benedictine Nunnery of Polles- 
worth, in Warwickshire, writing to Cromwell, commented on 
"the repayre and resorte that ys made to the gentylmens 
childern and studiounts that there doo lif to the nombre 
sometyme of xxx" and sometyme of xL" and moo, that 


ther be right virtuously brought upp.” 2 


* ** Monasticon," Vol. V., page 654. 
t “ Monasticon,” Vol. II., page 457. 
+ Dugdale, ** Monasticon,” Vol. II.,. page 363. 
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That is the last note, the noble note, of the medieval 
education of girls. Even the enemies of the monastic system 
were fain to admit that the girls of the Middle Ages who came 
into the nunnery schools were “right virtuously brought up." 
The women who were the mothers of the men who created 
the great Elizabethan epoch were, almost without exception, 
brought up in nunnery schools. Fuller, with all his cheery 
prejudice, groans over the destruction of the system which 
had been all-pervading, but which left no educational suc- 
cessor. He says: " No King of England, since the Conquest, 
had four daughters living to woman's estate, but he disposed 
one of them to bea votarie. And Bridget, the fourth daughter 
of King Edward the Fourth, a nun of Dartford in Kent, was 
the last princess who entered into a religious order”: “ and, 
with the thought in his mind of the popularity and economic 
advantages of the nunnery system, proceeds to descant on 
“the conveniency of Shce-Colleges " : 


Nunneries also were good Shee-schools, wherein the girles and maids 
of the neighbourhood were taught to read and work ; and sometimes a 
little Latine was taught them therein. Yea, give me leave to say, if 
such Feminine Foundations had still continued, provided no vow were 
obtruded upon them (virginity is least kept when it is most constrained), 
haply the weaker sex (besides the avoiding modern inconveniences) 
might be heightened to a higher perfection than hitherto hath been 
obtained. That sharpnesse of their wits, and suddenness of their con- 
ceits (which their enemies must allow unto them), might by education 
be improved into a judicious solidity, and that adorned with arts, which 
now they want, not because they cannot learn, but are not taught 
them. I say, if such Feminine Foundations were extant now of dayes, 
haply some virgins of highest birth, would be glad of such places, and 
I am sure their fathers, and elder brothers, would not be sorry for the 
same. 


From this very remarkable passage—written, it must be 
remembered, a very few years after the death of the last of 
the nuns and monks pensioned by the Tudors !—we gain a 
very favourable impression of the education for girls given by 
the nuns. Moreover, we gather some idea of the curriculum. 
Fuller must have known, from persons who had lived in 
touch with the monastic system of education, a good deal 
about the curriculum, and he writes without hesitation on 
the subject. He is confirmed by Bishop Tanner, whose know- 
ledge, though in no sense contemporary, is almost boundless. 
He says, on the subject of the monasteries: 


They were schools of learning and education ; for every convent had 
one person or more appointed for this purpose ; and all the neighbours, 
that desired it, might have their children taught grammar and Church 
music without any expense to them. In tbe nunneries also young 
women were taught to work and to read English, and sometimes Latin 
also. So that not only the lower rank of people, who could not pay 
for their learning, but most of the noblemen and gentlemen's daughters 
were educated in those places. 7 


I may add in this place, as evidence of the intellectual 
position of nuns, that " there seems no reason for doubting 
that nuns were entitled" to the privilege of clergy. It is, 
indeed, possible that it extended to all women who could read, 
as Fitzherbert reports a case of 1348 in which a woman was 
claimed by and delivered to the ordinary. 3 

Such an educational system, ruthlessly destroyed under the 
cover of religious reformation, has lessons for the present day. 
The evil of our present system of educating girls is that they 
are cast upon the world without sufficient instruction in letters 
or in morals to take up a place in society equivalent to their 
real capacity. The nunnery training was narrow and super- 
stitious, but it produced great results because it was thorough 
and instinct with moral life. That is the lesson of the Middle 
Ages for our day so far as the education of women is con- 
cerned. 

J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


* “Church History,” page 297 (ed. 1655). 


+ The last of these pensioners died in or after the year 1608. (See 
Fuller, page 347.) 

t'' Notitia Monastica,” page xx. (ed. 1787). 

f Pollock and Maitland, *'History of English Law," Vol, I., 


page 428; Hale, P.C., Vol. IL, pages 328-371; FitzAbr. ‘‘ Corone,” 
plea 461. 


THE LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


MONGST other proofs that education in England is on 
the up grade one may offer the handsome new buildings 
of the Board of Education, into which a staff of eleven 
hundred men and women moved last August, and the London 
Day Training College, also an imposing building, in South- 
ampton Row. Both have another feature in common—the 
building is shared with another institution. The Board of 
Education lies cheek by jowl with the Board of Trade. It is 
significant that the latter has taken the best entrance; to 
reach the Board of Education the visitor must walk down a 
back street with the unpretentious name of Charles. 

The London Day Training College, whose building was 
opened some eighteen months ago, shares what an agent 
might term commodious premises with the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts, both institutions being under the zgis of the 
London County Council. The architect has had to make 
two entrances out of the space at his disposal. Neither can 
be styled spacious; they call to mind the passage of suburban 
villas sometimes dignified by the name of “hall.” The new 
War Office has an atrium so stately and imposing, with its 
marble pillars, flights of stairs, dome lighting, and other 
magnificence that one can hardly avoid the reflection, after 
visiting the three buildings, that honour to Mars is honour 
indeed, whereas honour to Minerva must be satisfied with 
less princely housing. 

However, the architect diverts the attention of all who enter 
the College through the strait gate by a large clock worked 
by electricity, which has the supreme merit of working some 
forty other dials, so that time knows no variation or shadow 
of turning throughout the double building. It is an admirable 
illustration of that machine-like regularity which should ani- 
mate all public institutions. It is an agitating reflection that 
a trifling error on the part of that clock would be immediately 
reproduced on the faces of forty others. The new building 
is faced with granite and Portland stone. Having seven 
stories and a height of 874 feet, it is an important feature in 
the landscape, visible even from Kingsway. 

The L.C.C. trains teachers in half-a-dozen different colleges. 
Three thousand men and women are constantly in training at 
the different University colleges all over the country ; in schools 
of various classes there are from twelve to fifteen thousand 
more. Ofthis great army London alone requires eleven hundred 
teachers annually. The students of the Day Training College 
are of two classes:—(a) Students, either undergraduates or 
graduates, who are recognized by the Board of Education as 
"three-year students" or “one-year students" who have 
entered into an agreement with the Board to become teachers 
in approved schools. Such students used to be styled King's 
Scholars. (b) Graduates who propose to spend one year con- 
tinuously in the study of the history, theory, and practice of 
education in order to obtain the Teacher's Diploma of 
London University. 

“Three-year students" are required during their course to 
make satisfactory progress towards the attainment of a degree. 
Should they fail for health or other reasons, the Board may 
recognize them as “two-year students" working towards 
recognition as certificated teachers. All students of Class (a) 
(i.e., “three-year” or " one-year”) must undertake to teach 
in an * approved " school and either do so or refund to the 
Council the cost of their training. 

“ Three-year students ” obtain their academic education in 
one of the following six schools of the University of London: 
(1) Bedford College (women), for B.A. and B.Sc.; (2) East 
London College (men and women), for B.A. and B.Sc.; 
(3) King's College (men and women), for B.A., B.Sc., and 
B.Sc. (Economics); (4) London School of Economics (men 
and women), for B.Sc. (Economics); (5) University College 
(men and women), same as (3) ; (6) Westfield College (women), 
for B.A. 

Those students whose parents or guardians are resident 
within the County of London with incomes. from "all; sources 
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not exceeding £400 a year may receive their education at 
the schools of the University free of cost, the Council paying 
the necessary fees. The Council may reserve one half of the 
available places at these schools to students whose parents 
are in receipt of £250 only. 
reside in the County of London pay their own fees. 

Class (b) contains post-graduates seeking a year's instruc- 
tion in the theory, history, and art of education, in prepara- 
tion for the teaching diploma of London University. This 
diplomais now open to graduates of any recognized University 
who are registered students of London University. All such 
go through a course of practical work in approved schools 
and make visits of observation to schools of special excel- 
lence or educational interest. The fee is £20, but the Council 
may grant some free places, if desirable, to certain candidates 
residing in the County of London. 

On the occasion of my visit there were 16 post-graduates 
undergoing one year's training, and 228 undergraduates, or 
King's scholars, taking the three-years’ course at one of the 
six colleges named above. 

As far as an outsider can judge on a brief visit, the arrange- 
ments appear admirable. The two common rooms are large, 
suitably furnished, and can be thrown into one by the removal 
of a partition ; each communicates by a hatch with a bar, from 
which light refreshments are served; a small restaurant can 
accommodate forty at a time. The kitchen is at the top of 
the building and seems a model of its kind. The library, the 
classrooms—some with stepped seating, others for special in- 
struction in manual training, clay modelling, Nature study, 
art rooms, and natural science laboratories, a dark room for 
photographic work—are thoroughly adapted to their different 
uses. Rooms for the staff seem adequate and convenient. 
It is essential for the visitor to remember that subjects are 
not taught to students in these rooms, but teachers, actual 
or prospective, are taught how to teach these subjects. 

The heating apparatus, ventilating shafts and fans, electric 
lighting, fittings and fitments, electric fire-alarms—all these 
details and accessories are furnished in accordance with the 
very latest principles of scientific perfection. The whole 
building presents an appearance of lightness, brightness, clean- 
liness combined with elegance, that strikes the visitor. I could 
not, however, bring myself to admire the lecture theatre. It is 
18 feet high, of amphitheatre shape, with the back seats as 
near to the ceiling as I have ever seen them; it is said to 
accommodate three hundred persons. Judging by the avail- 
able air space, they would be pretty nearly asphyxiated if it 
were not for the working of electric fans; it is to be hoped 
these will always function with absolute reliability. As this 
theatre has double entrances in order to be used by both the 
Day Training College and the School of Arts and Crafts, it 
seems a pity to have built it on lines so inadequate, not to 
say mean. 

Nor is regret diminished by an examination of the bill: the 
double building has cost over £90,000, of which land reformers 
will please note that £20,000 was swallowed up in the site. 
The prospectus does not inform us what benefactor of his 
country has pocketed this handsome fortune. The cost per 
place at the College works out to the perhaps too handsome 
figure of £200, a cost to which some economists may object. 

The London County Council, however, deserves praise—at 
any rate from the women who serve it—because the salaries 
paid to two Vice-Principals of this College are exactly the 
same; one of theseisa lady. And it may be added that the 
Council has placed a higher value on woman in the teaching 
profession than does the Government, for it assists its pupil- 
teachers to the extent of £18 per annum for a young man 
preparing to become a teacher, £15 for a young woman. It 
is fairly well known that the Government grant to training 
colleges is £25 for a man, £20 for a woman. Thus the 
Government equation works out to one woman equals four- 
fifths of a man, the Council's five-sixths, or a difference of 
one-thirtieth in favour of the Council's estimate. 

It ought in fairness to be stated that before the present 
building was erected the Council had to perform its work— 
the professional training of teachers connected with the Uni- 
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versity of London—in three different sets of buildings in 
succession, viz., the London School of Economics, the North. 
ampton Institute, and the Finsbury Pupil.Teacher Centre. 
From each of these the teaching college was driven, or drove 
others from buildings where students had a right to be enter- 


' tained. The erection of the new building was therefore a 


necessity. It is a noteworthy circumstance that there was a 
great dearth of teachers at the close of the last century and the 
beginning of the present one. The pendulum has now swung in 
the other direction, and unfortunately many teachers cannot find 
posts. Vacant posts will in the future be conferred more and 
more upon those who have the highest aptitude and the most 
complete preparation. The staff of the College are thoroughly 
alive to the necessity of not choosing only those men and 
women who have the knack of passing examinations well, 
and who yet may lack the teacher's essential qualities. With 
Prof. Adams as Princip?', Dr. Nunn and Miss Punnett as 
Vice- Principals, we may be certain this error will be avoided. 
Expert opinion inclines to divide the year's post-graduate 
training into two sections—one period to be given before the 
future teacher accepts a post, the second period to be con- 
cluded after he has made practical acquaintance with some 
of the problems and difficulties of his profession. 

C. S. BREMNER.. 


CONCERT CORDIAL. 


T was a concert long to be remembered—the Anglo- Paris 
Concert held in the great Trocadéro on May 14. One 
hundred English girls, guests of the University of Paris, with 
eight hundred French pupils from the great Lycées, sang their 
national songs in separate choir, sang in a united choir a 
selection of French songs, and roused the kindly, eager 
Parisian audience to a clamour of excited applause. Had 
this and the preceding rehearsals been all the program, it 
would have been worth while, but the generous hospitality of 
the entertainers had made each of the four days memorable. 
Lunch at the great lycées, a reception at the Sorbonne, a day 
at Versailles, drives in the Bois, to the Panthéon, Notre Dame, 
Vincennes ; and interwoven with these great names twined the 
pleasant thread of human relations, friendships swift and 
intimate, interchange of knowledge and interest. A gay 
readiness to give, on the part of the French hosts, no oppor- 
tunity left unused, public speech, private word, songs during 
the flower-gay meals, bouquets and photographs at every turn; 
whilst, with equally gay readiness to receive, the English girls 
marked and emphasized with every form and device of grati- 
tude their appreciation of this abundant friendliness. 

" Must not these children, these children's children, have 
learnt something of international svmpathy from these days?" 
said a Frenchwoman, as the gay crowd trooped through the 
serious court of the Sorbonne and the give-and-take of broken 
French and halting English pattered by. The answer seemed 
indubitably certain. There are many subjects on which these 
fortunate English schoolgirls now feel, no doubt: one of the 
sincerest of these new-born convictions is of the use of French. 
The equivalent of a year's language lessons has been learnt in 
a week in the school of experience, which has taught need and 
desire. ' Experience is a very good school, but the fees are 
high," says the proverb; and these fees were high, too high for 
many head mistresses, who reluctantly refused for their girls the 
tempting invitation: it was difficult to adjust time-table, exami- 
nation work, to arrange for chaperones, to select pupils. Yet, 
for those who risked the experiment, the result was a confirma- 
tion of all their hopes. For the best lesson that a school can 
teach is that of the spirit of a community, its privileges, 
claims, and bonds. And this week at Paris meant an exten- 
sion of the community in many terms of expression. When 
next year the experiment is retold, as we hope, in English, 
may it lose nothing in the translation ! 


TH. E..CLARK. 
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NOTES OF AN AMERICAN VISITOR. 


Ww have been permitted to see an advance copy of an 
article that will appear later on in an American 
magazine, contributed by one of our American visitors of last 
autumn, Dr. Salisbury, the Principal of the Whitewater 
Normal School, Wisconsin, in which he records his im- 
pressions of English schools. The Mosely Commission has 
produced such a gallery of kodaks of American schools that 
we welcome a turn of the tables and an opportunity of seeing 
ourselves as others see us. 

Dr. Salisbury begins with an ample acknowledgment of the 
hospitality he received and the excellent arrangements made 
for the entertainment and comfort of our visitors. This is no 
“common form," and no one can doubt the effect that this 
interchange of visits has had in promoting mutual amity and 
goodwill. 

The first thing that struck Dr. Salisbury was the rapid 
transition that has taken place in English schools. He had, 
before starting, carefully posted himself in the English educa- 
tional system; “but my first day of visitation in Liverpool 
revealed the fact that all my newly acquired information was 
obsolete and had only an historical value." All his pre- 
conceived ideas of the conservatism of England were upset. 
The commonest observation made to him by his ciceront 
was, * We are all in the melting pot." On the question of 
the hour he thus sums up his impression : " There is practical 
unanimity among all classes as to the desirability and feasi- 
bility of religious instruction; the burning question is: Shall 
denorninational instruction be allowed ? " 

Our infant school has no analogue in the States. ‘* There 
probably are some real kindergartens in England, but I did 
not have the good fortune to find one. The infant school is 
not a kindergarten, though those in charge do much of what 
they call, and doubtless imagine to be, kindergarten work." 
This is caustic, but what can you expect with classes of sixty 
or over? 

" The secondary school is the school of the well-to-do, and 
it is not a free school. It is not, as with us, the crown and 
culmination of the elementary school, but altogether a distinct 
affair." Naturally his democratic instincts were often “ jolted " 
by the social stratification which is fundamental in the highest 
conception of human life. 

He was struck by the general lack of faith in, and enthusiasm 
for, education as much as the Mosely visitors were impressed 
by the universal zeal for education in the States. An old 
farmer is quoted as saying: " How much better it would be for 
England if the money wasted on book learning were spent on 
muck!” As to the schools themselves, " The first peculiarity 
to obtrude itself was their comparative seclusion. In our 
own country, especially here in the West, the school-house is 
usually the most prominent and accessible building in the 
town or district. In England it is walled about with high 
walls and iron gates which are apt to be walled in session 
hours.” 

Armed with his “ open sesame,” Dr. Salisbury had no dif- 
ficulty in breaking the invidious bar; but it was only by 
courteous importunity that he succeeded in hearing any actual 
teaching. The English head master is a shy creature and 
shuns observation. Even when he did gain entrance to a 
classroom the pupils were usually engaged in “ everlastingly 
writing up note-books.” “There is little or none of our topical 
recitation, in which the pupil stands up and delivers the re- 
sults of his study, and little of that give and take between 
teacher and pupil or pupil and classmates which is so common 
with us." Here we cannot help thinking that Dr. Salisbury 
must bave been unlucky in his experience.  Recitation, we 
allow—both the name and the thing—is unknown in English 
schools; but our impression is that the Socratic method—the 
cross-fire of question and answer—is more practised in Eng- 
land than in the States. On the other hand, he must have 
been singularly fortunate in the musical performances that 
be heard. “I was struck with the fact that the British 
throughout are a musical people." We have been so often 
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told that we are the most unmusical nation in Europe that 
we can only hope that we are not so bad as we are usually 
painted. 

As to other school studies, Dr. Salisbury pronounces us 
superior in Latin and mathematics, but inferior in English, 
" while the instruction in geography seemed very meagre and 
confined chiefly to that of the British Isles." School games 
impressed him, as they do all our foreign visitors. “I know 
of few more pleasant sights than a flock of English girls on a 
greensward playing at hockey." 

There is much more of interest on which we have not 
touched: the notes on school apparatus and blackboards, the 
commendation of art in English schools, and the censure of 
school libraries, the suggestion that Prof. Sadler's “ vigorous 
individuality " may be too highly purchased ; but we are only 
professing to give a foretaste of the article, and we look for- 
ward with special interest to a second article on Dr. Salisbury's 
own province of training colleges. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


archaology. 
The Stone Ages in North Britain and Ireland. By the Rev. Frederick 


Smith. Illustrated by over 500 drawings of typical specimens. 
Blackse, 1593. net. 
Art. 
Little Book on Art. Botticelli. By May L. Bonnor. Methuen, 
2s. 6d. net. 


[Has thirty-three illustrations. The Madonnas and simple 
figures are excellent; the Sistine frescoes and larger groups sutfer 
from the size. ] 


Biography. 
Six Oxford Thinkers. By Algernon Cecil. Murray, 7s. 6d. net. 
[The Six Thinkers are Gibbon, T. H. Newman, Dean Church, 
J. A. Froude, Walter Pater, and John Morley. These are taken 
as leaders and representatives of Oxford ‘‘ movements."] 
English Men of Letters: William Morris. By Alfred Noyes. Mac- 
millas, 2s. net. 


Botany. 


By F. Cavers. Clive, 5s. 6d. 
Studies in Fossil Botany. By Dukinfield H. Scott. Second Edition. 
Vol. IL, Spermophyta. A. &* C. Black, 5s. net. 
[Such is the advance in our knowledge that chapters x. and xi. 
(the Fern-like Spermophyta) have had to be rewritten and a new 
chapter added on the Mezozoic Gymnosperm. The descriptions and 
illustrations are admirably clear. ] 
Beginners’ Botany. By L. H. Bailey. 
[The illustrations are excellent. 
of the plant as a whole. ] 


Botany for Matriculation. 


Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 
The author begins by a study 


Classics. 


Handbook of Greek Architecture. By Allan Marquand, Ph.D. Mac- 
millas, 10s. net. 

Greek Architecture. By Edith A. Browne, with forty-eight full-page 
illustrations. A. & C. Black, 3s. 6d. net. 

Texts with Vocabularies (1) Colloquia Latina from Erasmus; (2) De 
Bello Gallico, Lib. I. ; (3) Horatius and Other Stories from 
Livy ; (4) The Fairy Tales of Master Perrault ; (5) Souvestre's 
Le Serf. Cambridge University Press, each od. 

The Annals of Tacitus, Books XI.-XVI. An English Translation, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Maps. By George Gilbert Ramsay. 
Murray, 15s. net. 

Thucydides, Book IV. Edited by T. R. Mills, with a general Intro- 
duction by H. Stuart Jones. Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. 

The Agricola of Tacitus, with Introduction and Notes by Duane Reed 
Stuart. Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 

[A school edition with simple notes. ] 

M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes, recognovit A. C. Clark. Clarendon 
Press, 2s. 6d. 

[This volume of the Oxford texts contains the three speeches on 
the Agrarian Law, the Pro Caesina, and four others.] 

American Journal of Philology, January-March, 1909. Aegan Paul. 

[Has an important review by the Editor on Stahl's *' Syntax of 
the Greek Verb."] 
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Divinity. 

Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek. By Henry St. John 
Thackeray. Vol. I. Introduction, Orthography, and Accidence. 
Cambridge University Press, 8s. net. 

The Early History of the Church from its Foundation to the end of the 
Third Century. By Monsignor Louis Duchesne. Rendered into 
English from the Fourth Edition. Murray, gs. net. 


Economics. 
Economics, Briefer Course. By Henry Rogers Seager, Professor of 
Political Economy in Columbia University. G. Bell, 6s. 6d. net. 


English. 


Essays of Poets and Poetry. By T. Herbert Warren. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

[The Poets touched on are Sophocles, Virgil, Dante, Gray, 
Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold. The Presidential Address to the 
Modern Language Association and the Quarterly Review article on 
the ** Art of Translation ” are republished. | 

Macaulay the Essayist. Selections from Essays and Miscellaneous 
Works of Lord Macaulay. Edited by F. W. Raffety. T. AMurby, 
Is. 6d. net. 

The Orphan and Venice Preserved. By Thomas Otway. 
Charles F. McClumpha. 

The Spanish Gipsie and Al's Lost by Lust. By Thomas Middleton 
and William Rowley. Edited by Edgar C. Morris. —Select Poems 
of Shelley. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. E. 
Woodberry. G. G. Harrap, each 2s. 6d. net. 

Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary. 
Toynbee. <Afethuen, 2 vols., 21s. net. 

[A cyclop:edia of stupendous industry. Between five and six 
hundred authors are represented, and the separate works quoted 
are considerably over a thousand. ] 

The Oldest English Epics: Beowulf, Finnsburg, Waldere, Derr, Wid- 
sitt, and the German Hildebrand. Translated, with Introductions 
and Notes, by Francis B. Gummere. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net. 


Murray, 


Edited by 


By Paget 


Tales from the Eddas. Retold by E. M. Wilmot Buxton. G. G. 
Harrap. 

The Bruce. By John Barbour. Selection for use in Schools. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by W. M. Mackenzie. 


A. & C. Black, ts. 6d. 
A Pocket Lexicon and Concordance to the Temple Shakespeare. 
Prepared by Marian Edwardes. Dent, 2s. 6d. net. 
[ Multum in parvo ; a most useful book for schools.] 
English Literature in the Nineteenth Century. By Laurie Magnus. 
Melrose, 7s. 6d. net. 


Fiction. 


The Captain’s Daughter. By Helen H. Watson. 
Holborn Hill. A Storyof Nelson’s Day. By Christian Tearle. 
& Boon, 6s. 

Elisabeth Daveney. By Claire de Pretz. Mills & Boon, 6s. 

Set in Silver. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. Methuen, 6s. 

The Oxford Year. By Dora H. Ball.  AezAuen, 6s. 

The White Sister. By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan, 6s. 
[A special interest attaches to this last and posthumous novel.] 


Mills & Boon, 6s. 
Mills 


Geography. 

Sketch of Historical Geography. By Keith Johnston. Withan Appre- 
ciation of the Author by Sir Clements Markham. Stanford, 
3s. 6d. net. 

[A reprint from the Sixth Edition of Keith Johnston's great 
Geography. ] 
History. 


A Short History of the Royal Navy, 1689-1815. 
Hannay. Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 
Stories of the English, told to a Child. 

tions. Blackwood, 5s. net. 
The Political History of England. In Twelve Volumes. 
1702-1760. By I. S. Leadam. Longmans, 75. 6d. net. 
An English Church History for Children. A.D. 1066-1500. By 
Mary E. Shipley. Methuen, 2s. 6d. net. 
[In this second volume the history of the Church is carried on 
to the eve of the Reformation. A third volume will complete it.] 


Vol. II. By David 


By F. With fifty Illustra- 
Vol. IN. 


Mathematics. 


Elenfentary Treatise on Spinning Tops and Gyroscopic Motion. By 
H. Crabtree. 

[An attempt to bring within the range of the abler mathe- 
maticians at our public schools a subject hitherto considered 
beyond them. ] 

A First Dynamics. By C. S. Jackson and W. M. Roberts. Dent, §s. 

[An excellent introduction to dynamics by two instructors in 
mathematics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. ] 
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Miscellaneous. 
Parenthood and Race Culture. By C. W. Saleeby, M.D. Cassell, 
7s. 6d. net. 

(A first attempt to define and survey the whole field of eugenics. } 

Haileybury College Past and Present. By L. S. Mitford. Fisher 
Unwin, 10s. 6d. net. 

A School History of the County Palatine of Durham. By F. S. 
Eden. Oxford University Press, 1s. 6d. net. 

[A local history written as an aid to vacation schools and school 
excursions. It is liberally illustrated. } 

Walks in Paris. By Georges Cain. Translated by Alfred Allinson. 
Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 

(A pleasant, gossiping, historical guide to Paris, by the well 
known Curator of the Musée Carnavalet. Copiously illustrated, 
with reproductions of old prints, maps, &c.] 

Drugs and the Drug Habit. By Harrington Sainsbury, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Afethucn, 7s. 6d. net. 
[A temperate warning against the intemperate use of drugs in 
every form. ] 
Modern Languages. 
Victor Hugo's Select Poems. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, 
by A. Schinz. Meath, 2s. 6d. 
Elements of Dutch. By Dr. J. M. Hoogvliet. Seventh Edition, with 
Simplified Spelling. Aegan Paul, 3s. 6d. net. 


Hungarian Grammar. By C. Arthur and Flora Ginever. Argan 
Paul, 4s. 6d. net. 
First Lessons in French. By P. Banderet et Ph. Reinhard. Adapted 


for English pupils by Grace Sandwith. G. G. Harrap, Is. 6d. 
Episodes en Action. French Scenes for the Classroom, with a phonetic 
transcript by J. Stuart Walters. Dent, 1s. 4d. 

[Lively dialogues; but if they were mandated in the way sug- 
gested we fear the class would be bored.] 

Polyglot Phrases. Collected and arranged by L. N. Worthington. 
G. Bell, 5s. 

[Ordinary colloquial (not idiomatic) phases in English, French, 
German, and Italian. We fail to discover the method of arrange- 
ment or for whom the phrases are intended. ] 

Regne de Charles IX. Par Prosper Mérimée. 
by Ernest Weekley. Murray, 1s. 6d. 

“ Les Classiques Francais."—La Nouvelle Héloïse. Abridged edition, 
with preface by Frank A. Hedgecock. Dent, 1s. 6d. net. 

[The editor (a Frenchman, in spite of his name) has judiciously 
cut out the digressions and written an appreciative preface. ] 


Music. 
By Frank R. Rix. 


Adapted and edited 


Manual of School Music. 
net. 
[Written for supervisors and class teachers and based on the 
curriculum of schools in New York City. | 


Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 


Natural History. 


Birds and their Nests and Eggs. Third Series. 
Routledge, 1s. 
(The third part gives birds to be found in and near large towns. 
It is illustrated by numerous photographs. | 
The Biography of a Silver Fox. By Ernest Thompson Seton. Con- 
stable, 5s. 
[Mr. Seton's ‘‘ bestiaries," with their living illustrations, are as 
well known in England as in the States. ] 
The Freshwater Aquarium. By O. Eggeling and F. Ehrenberg. 
G. Bell, 8s. 6d. net. 
[A practical treatise; but most of the plants and apimals 
described are American. } 


Pedagogy. 
By S. S. Laurie. Third Edition. Oliver 


By George H. Vos. 


Institutes of Education. 
& Boyd, 6s. 6d. 
[In the preface, dated November, 1908, Prof. Laurie states that, 
owing to his state of health, he has been unable himself to revise 
the proofs. His last days, as we know, were cheered by the 
thought that he had not professed or written in vain. The last 
word of the preface is curiously significant— ethical result."] 
Principles of Educational Woodwork. By Charles L. Binns and 
Rufus E. Marsden. Dent, 5s. net. 
[The first seven chapters are purely pedagogic, and throughcu: 
appeal is made to first principles.] 
Medical Inspection of Schools. By A. H. Hogarth, M.B. 4. Fro: 
6 


s. 

[Dr. Hogarth writes from first-hand experience. The later 

chapters deal with school diseases, the school doctor, nurse. 
clinic.] 

The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages and the Training of 
Teachers. By Karl Breul. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Place of History in Education. By J. W. Allen. Blackwood, 
5s. net. 
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Your Boy : his Nature and Nurture. By George A. Dickinson, M.D. 


Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d. 


Phonetics. 


The Science of Speech. By Benjamin Dumville. — C/ive, 2s. 6d. 
[A manual of English phonetics by a training college lecturer 
whose work on French phonetics we have highly commended. ] 


Psychology. 


The Psychology of Thinking. By Irving Elgar Miller, Ph.D. Mac- 
millan, Ss. net. 
Science. 


A Text-book of Physics: Propertiesof Matter. By J. H. Poynting and 
Sir J. T. Thomson. Fifth Edition. C. Griffin, 10s. 6d. 

[This standard work, with 168 illustrations, has been carefully 
revised. ] 

An Elementary Text-book of Physics. 
R. Wallace Stewart. With 142 
3s. 6d. net. 

Trees: A Handbook of Forest Botany. 
Ward. Vol. V., Form and Habit. 
4s. 6d. net. 

(The photographs by Mr. H. Irving and the drawings by Miss 
E. Dale are admirable. ] 

Darwin and Modern Science. Edited by Prof. A. C. Seward. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 18s. net. 

[A centenary commemoration volume. Among the Essayists 
are Weismann, de Vries, Haeckel, J. G. Frazer, and two of 
Darwin’s sens. ] 

The Recent Development of Physical Science. 
Whetham. Murray, Ss. net. 


Part IlI., 
illustrations. 


Light. By 
C. Griffin, 


By the late H. Marshall 
Camóridge University Press. 


By W. C. D. 


Zofography. 
A Guide to Avebury. By R. Hippesley Cox. Stanford, 2s. net. 
[Lord Avebury's preface vouches for the accuracy of this guide 
to the most interesting antiquarian site in England. ] 


THE INTERMEDIATE SEX."* 


HAT outspoken prophet of reform, Mr. Edward Car- 
penter, has hitherto, so far as I ain aware, made no 
direct appeal to teachers. In this recently published book, 
however, he calls attention to certain phenomena of sex 
which, in his opinion (and iu mine), it behoves us not to over- 
look. The intermediate sex consists of people “ born, as it 
were, on the dividing line between the sexes, so that, while 
belonging to one sex as far as their bodies are concerned, 
they may be said to belong mentally and emotionally to the 
other." The existence of such people has always been recog- 
nised, but it is only during the last thirty years that the 
phenomena they present have been made the subject of 
scientific investigation. 

It has now been shown, Mr. Carpenter tells us, (1) that 
intermediates "are by no means so very rare, but form, 
beneath the surface of society, a large class"; (2) that they 
are " by no means necessarily morbid in any way but 
that, on the contrary, many are fine healthy specimens of 
their sex, muscular and well developed in body, of powerful 
brain, and high standard of conduct”; and (3) that * even in 
the most healthy cases the special affectional temperament is, 
as a rule, ineradicable." That these people “may have an 
important part to play in the evolution of the race," and that 
it therefore “becomes a duty for society not only to under- 
stand them, but to help them to understand theinselves," is Mr. 
Carpenter's main theme. 

The various tvpes of intermediates are fullv described, 
with abundant illustration from history and with abundant 
quotation from modern investigators, and the “ homogenic or 
comrade attachment" is defended as being "on its ethical 
and social sides pregnant with meaning," and as having “its 


* “The Intermediate Sex: a Study of some Transitional Types of 
HU Women." By Edward Carpenter. (Sonnenschein. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
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special function in social and heroic work and in the generation 
not of bodily children, but of those children of the mind, 
the philosophical conceptions and ideals which transform 
our lives and those of society." 

Of most direct appeal to teachers is the chapter entitled 
Affection in Education." “It is beginning to be seen that 
the affections have an immense deal to say in the building up 
of the brain and the body. Their evolution and organization 
in seme degree are probably going to become an important 
part of school management." This, says Mr. Carpenter, was 
well understood in ancient times, but “in the public schools 
of to-day . . . so far from friendship being an institution 
whose value is recognized and understood, it is at best 
scantily acknowledged and is often actually discountenanced 
and misunderstood. And,though attachments such as we have 
portrayed exist, they exist underground, as it were, at their 
peril, and half stifled in an atmosphere which can only be 
described as that of the gutter." To safeguard from this 
evil, and all its consequent evils, “two great currents in edu- 
cation (whether of boys or girls) ought to be candidly recog- 
nized and given their right direction. One of these currents 
is that of friendship. The other is that of the young thing's 
natural curiosity about sex.” 

The chapter (like the book) contains much wholesome plain 
speaking and is an important contribution, however unde- 
signed, to the aftermath of the Moral Education Inquiry. 

JOHN RUSSELL. 


THE Report on the work of the University of London during the year 
1908-9, the first drafted by Principal Miers, records steady progress 
in all directions. The number of candidates who have passed the 
Matriculation Examination, or its equivalent school examination, has 
increased by 600, and there has been a proportional increase in the 
number of candidates for the higher examinations. The number of 
candidates excused the first examination has increased by 237. The 
Increase, we are told, is mainly due to the development of agreement 
between the three Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, but 
the group of Northern Universities is passed sub silentio. Special mention 
is made of the London contingent, the present strength of which, in 
addition to the permanent staff, is 20 officers and 550 cadets. But the 
chief interest of the Report consists in the postscript recording Principal 
Miers's first impressions. He was duly impressed by the amount of work 
done in the last eight years towards the organization of a teaching 
University, but he was still more appalled by the deficiencies. But at 
this point we must quote textually : ** I found a University housed in 
the half of a building which, though splendid, is entirely inadequate 
and bears another name, without any proper accommodation for its 
examinations, without even sufficient room for its normal business or for 
the meetings of its Senate, Councils, and Committees ; a University 
which sorely needs endowments and buildings for advanced teaching and 
research ; which has no place that can become a centre for the 
intellectual and social life of the teachers and students belonging to its 
numerous schools ; a University mainly dependent upon examination 
fees for its existence, while compelled to consume one half of these fees 
in the expenses of the examinations themselves." | Unlike Oxford and 
Cambridge, the University of London, speaking through its Principal, 
welcomes a Royal Commission. 


ASSOCIATION OF AssISTANT MisTRESSES. —The summer General 
Meeting of this Association was held on May 22 at the Leeds Iligh 
School for Girls, Miss E. M. Bancroft, of Bristol, President of the 
Association, in the chair. Among the subjects discussed was the 
desirability of the Registration of Teachers. A history of the negotia- 
tions which had taken place since March, 1906, between the Doard of 
Education and the teaching profession with a view to establishing a 
Registration that would be satisfactory to the whole profession, was 
given. It was pointed out that the difficulties in the way of unifying 
teachers were so great, especially in this time of transition when the 
character of both our elementary and secondary education was being 
profoundly modified, that it seemed impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the question. It was stated that a great deal of exceed- 
ingly bad teaching throughout the country existed, and many parents 
were careless as to the qualifications of governesses. If teachers were 
registered like medical men, the gain to the country would be inestim- 
able. Miss E. G. Skeat, of the Queen’s School, Chester, read a paper 
on the Moral Education Congress last autumn and its bearing on the 
work of assistant mistresses. She said perhaps-the most difficult part 
from the moral standpoint was the avoidance of over-popularity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


"FRENCH BY MAIN FORCE.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I venture to adopt for the purposes of this letter the 
very felicitous title which “Via Media's" Sprachlehrerin 
adopted for her system of teaching French; and I think she has 
revealed a truth which has lain long unsuspected in the well 
of French teaching, though its depths have been clarified by 
the New Method. There is no royal road to learning. Even 
in the jam of the New Method, with its many devices for 
persuading the unwilling student that work is really play, 
some powder must be concealed; and there is this great danger, 
that the powder may sink to the bottom and have to be 
hastily consumed as a sort of unpleasant bolus in the stress 
of an oncoming examination without a sensation of jam to 
make it palatable. The New Method is only the old method 
in a new dress. There are the same repetitions, the same lists 
of words to be learnt, with the added improvement that they 
are " classified" ; irregular verbs are no easier than they used 
to be; the subjunctive mood still exists and the past participle 
still lays snares for the unwary. 

It is all very well to say that grammar can be learnt 
ambulando, but one knows very well that this is no more 
true than it is true in elementary schools at the present time 
that spelling can be and is taught successfully by reading 
alone and without conscious and serious hard work. Pictures 
I have thrown over for many years: I believe they produce 
the very vainest of vain repetitions. The only sort of 
picture that is of any use as regards permanent results is the 
one—however rough it may be—that the teacher himself can 
draw on the blackboard. Phonetics, as far as the phonetic 
alphabet is concerned, I consider indispensable for the class, 
so that a mispronounced word may be corrected by the 
whole class in phonetic script and the correct pronunciation 
indicated by the teacher on the blackboard in the same 
symbols; but phonetic transcriptions of entire passages are 
long, and life is short. 

The real improvement in modern language teaching arises 
not so much from better text-book methods as from the 
better modern equipment of the modern language teacher. 
The half-baked teacher who is dependent on a New Method 
text-book will (as far as my experience goes) get no results at 
all from his teaching as compared with his immediate pro- 
genitor, the old-fashioned teacher who taught both his French 
and Latin grammar on similar lines; but the real modern 
language teacher who has been through the mill of the many 
new systems and digested (or rejected) all will get better 
results, whatever method he adopts, because he is better 
equipped for his business. 

I am heterodox enough to believe that text-books on the 
lines of the New Method often lead to a serious waste of 
time, as they move much more slowly than the mind of a 
child of good average intelligence. 

I have recently been teaching a class of county scholars, 
average age fourteen, on very much the lines indicated by 
“ Via Media,” and these boys, with four three-quarters-of-an- 
hour periods of French weekly, all passed the Cambridge 
Junior Local French with only four terms' work, being abso- 
lutely ignorant of both French and Latin when they began ; 
and I am pretty confident of being able to pass them through 
the Senior Local with six terins' work. Of course, we take 
unseens ; we have no time or inclination for set books. 

Now there is no New Method text-book that I have ever 
seen that would have brought them on as fast as this in two 
years, and I have been able to do so only by teaching them 
without any text-book at all ; and my object in writing this is 
to indicate my belief that the only real and successful method, 
other than a clean text, of teaching a language is to provide 
clean texts for the class (perhaps the “ Composition by Imita- 
tion," recommended by " Via Media," which I have proved a 
most useful book), and then to leave the teacher to make his 
own method and to enforce it by unremitting personal teach- 


ing during the whole time allotted to him. The dullest class 
of boys will become enthusiastic if it finds that the teacher is 
preparing work specially for them, and the enthusiasm of the 
keenest will grow cold if they are told to “ go on with the next 
two pages " (say), even in the best of all possible text-books. 
As I have no wish to give myself or iny methods, such as 
they are, a cheap advertisement, your readers will perhaps 
pardon me for wishing to remain ANONYMOUS. 


H. C. BOWEN. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I have not had the advantage of seeing the May 
number of your Journal, but whatever was there said of 
the late Mr. H. C. Bowen, I wish, with your permission, to 
ofler my own testimony to the worth and work of my friend 
and constant helper. Years ago, when, in 1880, I began to 
take a definite part in the professional training of teachers for 
secondary schools, I found no truer sympathy than that which 
was always readily shown by Mr. Bowen. His help was not 
given in mere subscriptions, but was that far rarer kind, 
personal service ; and rarer still, perhaps, was the cheery con- 
viction that, as the work was eminently worth doing, so the 
cause was bound to win at last. He was a lifelong advocate 
of registration for teachers, and felt, as many others did, the 
serious drawback and crippling which recent legislation and 
administration have imposed on the professional progress of 
teachers. 

But perhaps Mr. Bowen's most complete bit of work was 
the reorganization of the National Froebel Union. For years 
past he tciled incessantly at that, and he was rewarded by 
seeing the Board well established in public estimation and the 
general status of Froebelian teachers raised throughout the 
world. Mr. Bowen was also the author of the sanest “ Life 
of Froebel" which I have met with. I am not concerned to 
criticize this or that point or statement in it; but, taken as a 
whole and used, as he meant it to be used, by the general 
student of Froebel's doctrine, I bave no hesitation in saying 
that it has no present rival. 

Much else he wrote; many school books he edited; he 
cared deeply and continuously for English literature, and well 
knew how to make it do its perfect work in developing a child's 
mind. I once heard a head mistress say that of all examiners 
Mr. Bowen was £/ie one who could get at the back of a child's 
mind. 

One word more: he was not in the least afraid of showing 
his affectionate confidence in his friends. There was no 
professional formality about him. He was the most accessible 
of men—-glad to lend his name, his time, his kindly goodwill 
wherever they might serve the cause of true education. He 
has left many friends—friends to whom his loss means a 
distinct lessening of power, but it should also mean a distinct 
incentive to work even harder for the real issues and true ends 
of education.— I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

AGNES J. TURNER (née WARD). 


CAMBRIDGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—The compiler of the paragraph on page 318, 
column 2, of the May number of the Journal of Education 
—relating to the Combined Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships of seven colleges—has made a strange mistake. As the 
paragraph reads, it would appear that of sixty-seven scholar- 
ships (exclusive of exhibitions) only five are offered for Modern 
Languages. 

What is actually stated in the published notice is that five 
colleges out of the seven offer Modern Language Scholar- 
ships. Some years ago only two of the seven offered such 
scholarships; then the number was raised to four. You note, 
further, that the number of scholarships offered for Natural 
Sciences is not stated. This is equally true of all other sub- 
jects, Classics included. 

(Continued on page 438.) 
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ITLOCHRY. 
Fine Coaching District. 
The Atholl Hydropathic. 
The Pitlochry Hydropathic. 


EWTON MORE. 
INGUSSIE. 
RO 


N AIRN. 


ORRES. 


Famed for the Dryness of its Climate. 

Cluny Hill Hydropathie. 
TRATHPEFFER SPA. 

Under the shadow of Ben Wyvis. 

Medicinal Springs of Great Value. 


Healthy surroundings. 
Excellent H 1s. 


NVERNESS. 


The Capital of the Highlands. 
Int midst of Charming and Romantic Associations. 
Convenient Centre for Excursions by Coach or Steamer. 


ORNOCH. 


Celebrated for its Golf Course. 
Old-World Town by the Seaside. 


Mr. CARNEGIE—“' Did not think any other place, even in the High- 
lands of Scotland, possessed so many charms." 


The Company's Station Hotel is close to the Golf Course. 


Cheap Excursion Fares from London and most of the principal Towns to 
Inverness and other stations on the Highland Railway at Whitsuntide, also 
every Friday night during the Summer Months. See Bills at stations, or apply 


for particulars to 
T. A. WILSON, General Manager. 
THE HIGHLAND Raitway, INVERNESS, May, 1909. 


A MEW VOLUME OF POEMS AND FABLES. 


H IGHLANDS. 


} Situated in the Valley of the Spey. 
The Cairngorm Hills in the nete ibourliood: 
Salubrious Climate. 


Lovely Seaside Resort. 


18mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 104, price 2s. 


ENODIA. 


“The Fables in prose are the gems of this volume. They 
are witty, interesting. and well written. The verses lack 
power and interest, but are good in form, and many please 
with dainty touches. The anonymous authoress has a literary 
gift.’"—The Oxford Magazine. 


" Has a charm and individuality which defy analysis."— 
The Journal of Education. 


ENODIA. 


“ Perhaps the most characteristic piece in this anonymous 
collection is the three pages of eloquent apostrophe addressed 
"to a rabbit as seen emerging into sunlight out of the earth.’ 
The rabbit is a little overwhelmed with words; but the verse is 
of good quality—a quality which is maintained throughout the 
book—and the poem illustrates the merit of the writer in its 
power of reflecting on and finding an interest in cominon 
things."—The Times. 


—— 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO 
DENT’S 


MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


THE SOUNDS OF ENGLISH. LES/ 
SONS DU FRANCAIS. DEUTSOHE LAUTE. 
Three Charts, size 30 by 30 inches. These Charts, drawn 
up by Prof. WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A., are particularly 
suitable for class use, as the symbols are very distinct. 
The arrangement will commend itself to teachers. Un- 
mounted, ls. net each; Mounted, 2s. 6d. net: Mounted on 


Rollers, 3s. 6d. net. 
Small reproductions of each chart, with examples of the sounds, 
which pupils can paste in their books, have also been prepared; 
these are sold in packets of 30, price 1s. 


A FRENCH PHONETIC READER. By 
S. A. RICHARDS, B.A. ls. 6d. 


EASY FREE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH 
By Miss L. M. BuLL. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s. 4d. 


FREE COMPOSITION AND ESSAY 
WRITING IN FRENCH. By A. PRATT and ANTOINE 
PHILIBERT. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s. 4d. 


L'ENTENTE CORDIALE A LA CAM- 
PAGNE. Scenes of French Life. By CLEMENCE 
SAUNOIS. Ils. 4d. 


EPISODES EN ACTION. With a Phonetic 


Transcript. By J. STUART WALTERS. Is. 4d. 
A series of scenes from French daily life, at first very brief and 
simple, then gradually increasing in length and difficulty. 


FABLES EN ACTION. By Vioter PARTING- 


TON. Is. 
The author has had the happy thought of dramatizing some of the 
famous fables of La Fontaine. 


NEW SHORT FRENCH READERS. 


Each 48 pp. With Exercises and Notes. Price 4d. each. 
Yvon et Finette. Poucinet. 
Un Episode sous la Terreur. 
Le Monde oü l'on se bat. 
Un Merle Blanc. Télémaque. 


And others. 


DER GOLDENE VOGEL AND OTHER 
TALES. A Second Year German Reader. Edited by 
Prof. RiPPMANN, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, Is. 4d. 


EISENHANS AND OTHER TALES. A 


Second Year German Reader, with Exercises. By WALTEK 
RIPPMANN. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s. 4d. 

The Exercises in '' Der Goldene Vogel" and ''Eisenhans" are 
typical of the latest advance in reform teaching. They consist of 
questions based on the text, and exercises in word-formation and 
applied grammar. 


A FIRST BOOK OF GERMAN POETRY. 


By WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. ls. 4d. 


DENT’S ANDERSEN IN GERMAN. Edited, 
with Exercises, by WALTER RIPPMANN. With many 
beautiful Pictures by THOMAS, CHARLES, and WILLIAM 


KOBINSON, Crown 8vo, Is. 4d. 
"A pleasing volume. . Eminently suitable to be placed in the 
hands of pupils who have had a year's tuition in German along 
reform lines."—School World. 


FIRST EXERCISES IN GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR. By Prof. RIPPMANN. ls. 4d. (Immediately. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION. By Miss E. E. CovERNTON, of St. Mary's 
College, Paddington. 1s. 6d. net. 


The Publishers cordially invite applications for Specimen Copies of their 
Modern Language Series with a view to introduction. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford St., W.C. 
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What is not generally known with regard to Modern Lan- 
guage Scholarships is this: They are placed on precisely the 
same footing as scholarships in other subjects—it is a question 
of standard. It is a fact also that the number of scholarships 
for modern languages given in the colleges which offer them 
is, proportionately to the number of candidates, larger than 
the number given for other subjects. In the early years of 
the combination the number of candidates did not exceed 
ten, when only two colleges offered Modern Language Scholar- 
ships. The average number of candidates did not substan- 
tially increase when the colleges offering the scholarships were 
increased to four. Whether there will be a proportionate 
increase in the future remains to be seen.—I am, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, E. S. ROBERTS. 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 

May 5, 1909. 


MEMORIAL OF MISS J. A. GALLOWAY, LL.D. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —Will you allow attention to be drawn through your columns 
to the movement which is on foot for raising a Memorial of Miss 


J. A. Galloway, LL.D., Honorary Secretary of Queen Margaret : 


College, Glasgow. 

Miss Galloway's services in the cause of the higher education of 
women in Scotland extended over more than thirty years of devoted 
and continuous work. She took an active part in the Glasgow 
Association for the Higher Education of Women from the beginning, 
and when Queen Margaret College was founded she was appointed 
Honorary Secretary. In that office she continued after the college 
became part of the University of Glasgow, until her death last January. 
For her services ia this connexion she would not accept any remunera- 
tion. She will always be honoured, along with Mrs. Campbell, of 
Tullichewan, and Mrs. John Elder, the founders of Queen Margaret 
College, as one of the pioneers of University education for women in 
the North. 

Miss Galloway's activities, however, extended far beyond the routine 
work of her official duties. She was the personal counsellor and 


| friend of the many hundreds of girls who passed through her hands 
as students of the college, and her relations to them did not cease when 
college days were over. She took also a leading part in all the social 
and philanthropic movements connected with the life of the College 
and of the University. Of late years she served as a member of the 
Glasgow Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers, and 
fulfilled with characteristic energy her duties in that capacity. 

Her old friends and students think it fitting that some worthy and 
permanent Memorial should be raised to bear witness to the esteem 
and affection with which she was universally regarded. With the 
approval of the University Court it is proposed to place a stained glass 
window to her memory in the Bute Hall of Glasgow University. A 
| Committee has been formed to carry out the scheme, and circulars 
, have been issued to past and present women students, and to many 
friends of Miss Galloway and of Queen Margaret College. It is pos- 
sible, however, that some of the former students, who scatter widely 
after graduation, and others interested, may have been overlooked. 

It is known that Miss Galloway's circle of friends was a very wide 
one, and it is believed that many interested in the cause of education, 
in which she played so prominent a part, might wish to contribute 
to the Memorial. For these reasons it is thought desirable to make 
the proposal public through the medium of the press. 

' — Subscriptions will be gladly received and acknowledged by Mr. 

C. D. Gairdner, C.A., 115 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

H. PEARCE CAMPBELL, Convener of Committee. 
DONALD MACALISTER, Principal of the University 
Glasgow, April 26, 1909. of Glasgow. 


THE Annual Conference of the Association of Teachers in Technical 
Institutions will be held this year at Liverpool. The conference will 
be opened on Whit-Monday by Alderman Wm. Oulton, Chairman of 
the Liverpool Education Committee. On Tuesday, June 1, the pro- 
ceedings will be opened by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, H. Chaloner 
Dowdall, Esq. On Tuesday afternoon there will be a reception by the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress at the Town Hall. On Monday 
morning the Presidential address will be delivered by J. Wilson, Esq., 
M.Sc., and during the conference important resolutions relating to the 
improvement of technical education will be discussed. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE Board of Education has been accused by some 

of its opponents of adopting a democratic policy, 

and of declining to admit the existence of social grades 
in the country; but, in the last edition 


noe of the Regulations for Secondary Schools, 
Elementary. social distinction is definitely implied. 


We read that “the education of the 
secondary school may be adv antageously begun at an 
age much below twelve; and, in fact, by means of 
kindergartens and preparatory departments, is often 
made to cover education from its earliest stages." From 
this dictum, we may gather that secondary education is 
not that which comes between primary and University, 
but is a grade to itself, covering the whole of childhood 
up to the University age. Of course this is in accord 
with common usage, but it undoubtedly stamps second- 
ary education as the privilege of those classes of the 
community which are rich enough to forgo the use of 
the public elementary schools. The genuine democrat 
insists that secondary education is the stage that follows 
primary education. The law has stepped in to prevent 
the primary schools from continuing to invade the pre- 
serves of secondary schools. It does not seem apparent 
why the law should not also forbid secondary schools 
to poach on the grounds of primary schools. If secondary 
schools were forbidden to take pupils under twelve years 
of age, we should at least have a logical scheme. As 
things are, the word secondary has little meaning apart 
from social distinctions ; and yet it is just these social dis- 
tinctions that the Board (under Mr. McKenna at any 
rate) refused to bolster up. 


AP eho from the additional grant of £1 promised to 
schools that fulfil certain conditions and in particular 


are taking an active share in the work of training future 
teachers, thenew regulations for secondary 
schools do not contain any important 
changes. But so much misunderstanding 
has accompanied the demand for 25 per cent. free places 
that the matter is again set out, with fuller detail than 
before. The number of free places to be filled up ina 
given year is one-quarter of the number of entries during 
the previous year. The important point that is rubbed 
well home in reference to the free-placer is that his place 
is kept for him for the whole of the school life. Hemay 
not be turned out at an earlier age than the leaving age 
in force in the school. Neither must special rules as to 
industry or conduct be made for his benefit. He can 
only be removed for reasons that would apply equally to 
fee-paying scholars. County Councils usually put a 
limit to the tenure of their scholarships. Where this is 
done the scholarship cannot count as a free place unless 
the governors promise to pay the fees at the termination 
of the scholarship. By these regulations a free-place 
becomes better than a scholarship, except perhaps that 
in some localities a scholarship carries with it some 
maintenance allowance. So, after a searching examina- 
tion has picked the best candidates in the locality for 
scholarships, the governors have to go out into the high- 
ways and hedges to compel the unsuccessful residue to 


come in to occupy the free places. 

[^ the Contemporary Review Canon J. M. Wilson dis- 
courses on public schools, and no man has a better 

claim to be heard. He can recall the strait and strict 


Scholar or 
Free-Plaoer. 


curriculum of Sedbergh in the “ fifties,” 
sanon. bd when he wrote reams of Latin and Greek 
Public N composition, learned three thousand Latin 


lines in a half-year, when French was an 
extra taken by a few eccentrics, and German as unknown 
as Arabic. At Rugby he saw the first chemical labora- 
tory built for him in 1860, and in 156 all Rugby bovs 
beginning natural science. The ' Essays ona Liberal 
Education," to which he contributed, were the manifesto 
of the New Learning. For eleven years he was Head 
Master of Clifton, and only last year he resumed for 
a while his old profession. The article was written for 
the French Education, and much of it is consequently 
common form, Yet it is well for Englishmen to be 
reminded that "the half. -century that has elapsed since 
1859 has seen more changes in the intellectual aims and 
methods of public schools than the two or even three 
centuries which „preceded it." Still more do we need the 
reminder that "there is a class of boys in our public 
schools who resemble our casual labourers and tramps— 
they are unskilled and they hate work of any kind." 
This confession is indeed discounted by the plea that 
these loafers illustrate " Nature's wise precaution against 
overstraining an immature and growing.brain." We 
may accept Erasmus’s paradox that education is what 
remains when all that was learned at school is forgotten, 
and yet complain that, even judged by that test, public- 
school education, for a third at least of its results, must 
be pronounced a failure. The two rocks ahead, according 
to Canon Wilson, are uniformity enforced by the Board 
of Education and the danger of forgetting that the for 
mation of character is the main work of the public school. 
This, as our readers know, is not our diagnosis, but this 
is not the place to argue. On the laicisation of schools 
the Canon is silent. 
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STRANGELY different view of public schools is 
presented in the New Quarterly by a distinguished 
schoolmaster, whose retrospect is not so wide, but goes 
back almost as far as Canon Wilson’s. 
According to Mr. Browning, public schools 
are " corrupted by sport, lazy and self- 
indulgent, and indifferent to the highest 
interests of life" ; for “industry, piety, plain living and 
high thinking" we must look elsewhere. The golden 
age of classical education was the "forties," but the 
silver decade during which Mr. Browning and Mr. 
Swinburne were at Eton, in spite of an irruption of 
mathematics and an infiltration of science, was, of its 
kind, perfect. Even in the silver age “a sixth-form 
boy could write off a copy of Greek or Latin verses 
with the absolute certainty that it would be quite 
correct" ; he construed Plato and the speeches of 
Thucydides at sight (“a fine exercise for the intellect ") ; 
he regarded a false quantity as a blot on his escutcheon, 
and an apt quotation stirred the pulses of his heart. The 
narrow range of school studies was supplemented out of 
school. Boys studied by themselves French and Italian 
literatures, and, as for English, “personally I knew 
Byron's letters and Gibbon's diaries almost by heart." 
Of this decline and fall the cult of athletics is the 
maincause. “I witnessed its rise when I was travelling 
from London to Cambridge in May, 1860, to take up my 
mastership at Eton, and read the first of a series of 
letters written by Charles Kingsley in support of what 
he called ‘muscular Christianity.” And the chief 
propagandist was the author of “Tom Brown's School- 
days,' who repented when the mischief was done. 
“ He often said to me that, if he could have foreseen 
the disastrous effects which that book would have in 
many directions, he would never have published it." 
Mr. Browning despairs of the chosen people, and bids 
us turn to the Gentiles, the class of men represented 
by the students of his Cambridge Day Training College. 
Which is the truer picture, Mr. Browning's or Canon 
Wilson's, we leave for our readers to decide. Mr. 
Browning's concluding observation, though it hardly 
talies with the rest of the article, we can readily 
credit. His students, he tells us, have small Latin 
and less Greek, but they know their Shakespeare, and 
in culture they more than hold their own against the 
public school men. 


Mr. Oscar 
Browning on 
Public Schools. 


Ik first Annual Report of the Secondary Schools 
Association indicates that the organization is now 
in full working order, and that a Secretary has been ap- 
pointed. But we do not find any definite 
statement of policy, or any clearly out- 
lined constitution. It appears at first 
sight that the Association meets, or should meet, a long 
felt want. Up to this date, governing bodies of second- 
ary schools have had no machinery to enable them to 
focus and express their views. A number of secondary 
schools are represented in the list of members, and 
several well known names are to be found on the Com- 
mittee; among them, are the names of Prof. Sadler, 
Canon Rawnsley, Sir Philip Magnus, Prof. Butcher, 
and the Right Hon. H. Hobhouse. The adhesion of 
such men to the Association speaks of honest purpose 
and sound policy. Yet, as we read the report, the con- 
viction is forced upon us that the main object of the 
Association is to bolster up secondary scksols that are 
socially superior, and to endeavour to save them from 


Association of 
Coverning Bodies. 


the ignominy of 25 per cent. of free places and the 
annoyance of Government inspection. Our own view 
is, that every school, under either public or private 
management, whatever its social grade, ought to be 
under inspection. We have not yet heard of a school 
that has permanently suffered from the influx of free- 
placers. If we read the policy of the Secondary Schools 
Association aright, its views are anti-democratic, and 
can only meet with partial success in causing the de- 
mocratic tide to sweep on rather less rapidly. 


HE National Federation of Ratepayers, in a laudable 
desire to lessen the cost of education, proposes that 
children under seven should be excluded from school. 
It was urged that school is not the proper 
place for young children, and with this 
sentiment we quite agree. Formal lessons 
given to very young children, hours spent stooping over 
desks, hours of enforced muscular inactivity—these 
certainly do not form the ideal environment for our 
young citizens, Far better would it be if each family 
had a properly trained nurse and Kindergdrtnerin, an 
airy play-room and a large garden. Until the County 
Councils or the trade unions make this condition of 
affairs possible for every working-class family, we shall 
continue to think that it is better for young children to 
be in school than to play neglected in the gutter. There 
is an argument that will appeal to the professional rate- 
payer: it costs on the average £29 5s. a year to keep a 
pauper in a workhouse. The cost in asylums and 
hospitals is much greater. The medical officers tell us 
that the seeds of the weakness that makes a man a 
suitable inmate of a workhouse, asylum, or hospital, are 
sown in the early years of neglect. Children who are 
attending school have a better chance than those who are 
not. To some extent they are looked after; they may 
be fed and clothed; they may be sent to an open-air 
school. Under present conditions in large towns, the 
earlier children go to school the better for them, and, 
probably, the cheaper for the ratepayer. 


Save 
the Rates. 


H E settlement of the tenure of assistant masters and 
mistresses has been greatly helped by the Act 
which makes them—in endowed schools—the servants 
of the governors. But the effect of the 
Act is to make more difficult another 
point on which assistant masters place 
great store; that is, the matter of appeal. If the gover- 
nors dismiss, an appeal to the governors is not likely to 
have much effect. The essence of an appeal is to refer 
the question in dispute to another and impartial autho- 
rity, which shall decide the point at issue between the 
disputants. The governors of a school will not be likely 
to make up their minds to a dismissal until they have 
good reason to do so. An interview with the master 
dismissed, even if he be accompanied by a “ friend " or 
counsel, will not alter their determination. If the dis- 
missal is of such a character as to involve a possible 
reference to the law, then the dismissed master has the 
same rights as any other citizen. But we are speaking 
of ordinary cases of dismissal, in which legal notice is 
given and in which the governors feel they are acting 
in the interests of the school. In such cases, an appeal, 
if it is to have any force, must lie to an outside body— 
either the Doard of Education or the Local Authority. 
The Board have long ago declared their unwillingness to 
hear such appeals, and we-do-not;thinknt likely that they 


Appeals. 
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will alter their point of view. The appeal to a Local 
Authority will be cumbrous, and, from many points of 
view, undesirable. 


Tu question of appeal is becoming acute in some 
areas. County and municipal Authorities are in- 
clined to follow the lead of the Act—in some cases they 
have outstripped it—by insisting that all 
seid assistants shall be appointed by the 
governors. Model clauses are being 
‘drawn up. We do not think that assistant teachers have 
any real cause for anxiety. Inthe days which are now 
almost past, when assistant masters were the servants of 
the head master and bad apparently no legal rights, they 
felt keenly about the question of appeal. In the days 
when, as was said once on a platform, a head master 
could dismiss an assistant because he did not like the 
colour of his hair, it was natural that assistant masters 
should look to some outside authority to protect them 
from the occasional vagaries of hasty or irresponsible 
head masters. But things are altered now. The governors 
dismiss. Allowing that they dismiss on the advice of 
the head master, there is quite sufficient security against 
mere wilful dismissal. The head master must formulate 
his reasons and satisfy the governors of his bona fides. 
We come, therefore, to the conclusion that, where appoint- 
ment and dismissal are in the hands of the governors 
and are regulated by written agreements, there is no need 
to ask for an appeal or to revive the old bugbear. 
Unreasonable dismissal will still be a matter for the 
law courts ; reasonable dismissal must occasionally take 
place. 


TE report of the Board of Education on the municipal 
secondary schools of Bradford has stirred the Times 
to a leading article on the iniquities of Local Authorities 
— who cast the pearl of secondary education 
Sohools. too wantonly before the undiscriminating 
and ungrateful parent. We admit that 
what is given too freely is apt to be undervalued. The 
‘privilege of a free secondary education should not be 
attained without effort, nor without some guarantee that 
the scholar will attend throughout the school course. 
Perhaps it was the report that roused the Bradford Edu- 
cation Authority to sue a parent for the amount of the 
scholarship when the scholar was taken away after a 
short stay at the secondary school. Bradford has a 
splendid system of secondary schools, and does un- 
-doubtedly go into the byeways and hedges to compel 
scholars to come in. We hold that the more young 
Bradfordians pass through the secondary schools the 
better it will be for Bradford and the nation. If at first 
‘parents are scornful of the benefits, that need not dis- 
-courage us from offering them. <A future generation of 
parents will value the privileges more highly. In the 
beginning of a new movement there is likely to be 
‘some waste. To lessen this waste as far as possible 
it is certainly right to ascertain that parents really 
intend to keep their children at school before the scholar- 
ships are given. 


C PEAKING generally of the report on the Bradford 

schools, we draw quite a different moral from that 
insisted upon by the Times. No one who has read that 
report can doubt its value, nor hesitate 
tío admit that the thoroughness of the 
inspection, lasting over some months, 


The 
Inspection, 


and consequently costly, has justified itself. It is 
sometimes said that to send four or five Inspectors for 
four or five days to one school is to overdo the work of 
inspection, and consequently to encourage a waste of 
public money. The glib head master is apt to say he 
could alone in half the time get to know all about the 
school. But this is not the case. An Inspector can 
spend a few hours or a day in a school, and may know 
fairly well whether or not honest work is being done; 
but, unless he has been in the school for several days, 
and has had the help and consultation of several col- 
leagues, he cannot speak with the knowledge and cer- 
tainty that makes the Bradford report so valuable. 
There is another point in which this inspection stands 
out. All the secondary schools of the Authority were 
inspected at one time. It is only by dealing with the 
schools of an area as a unit that the Inspectors can 
grasp the educational problems of the district, and be in 
a position to meet the Local Education Committee with 
wise and definite suggestions. We wish the Board 
would follow out this plan, and inspect all the schools 
under a given Local Authority with the same group of 
Inspectors, before seeking a meeting with the Education 
Committee of the area. 


AT a recent meeting of the Mothers' Union it was 
decided to oppose by every possible means the 
spread of bad books and demoralizing literature. There 
is certainly scope for such a campaign 
to-day. It may be difficult to decide 
in all cases what are bad books and 
demoralizing literature ; but we speak of what we know 
when we say that printed stuff with the most de- 
liberately evil tendencies is flaunted in the eyes of 
possible purchasers by reputable traders. But a crusade 
against this evil must be conducted on sound lines if 
it is to be effective. In our opinion, nine-tenths of 
the trouble arises from our criminal reticence on certain 
subjects. We deliberately withhold from our growing 
boys a whole field of knowledge which they have a 
strong instinctive desire to possess. We tacitly but 
emphatically say to them: there is a certain side of 
your emotional nature which you must never talk about 
and which you must contrive to pretend does not exist. 
The stream that is not allowed free passage on the 
open surface of the ground burrows beneath the soil. 
What is frowned upon in the daylight flourishes in the 
dark. Our determination that the human body shall 
never be seen produces a frightful crop of diseased 
imagination. Our refusal to speak of forbidden subjects 
turns a natural instinct for knowledge into morbid curio- 
sity. Frankness is the remedy for evil literature. 


Evil 
Books. 


OTHING can be better than sound teaching on the 
subject of temperance—1.e., as the word is gene- 

rally understood — avoidance of excess in the use of 
alcoholic liquors. Experience has shown 


Water. the difficulty of getting moderate as op- 
posed to fanatical instruction in the 
matter. The syllabus recently issued by the Board of 


Education is not altogether free from the reproach of 
being unpractical and exaggerated. We are told that 
water is the best fluid to drink, and that more and better 
work is done by water-drinkers than by beer-drinkers. It 
may be stated, we believe, without the possibility of 
contradiction, that water is not the usual drink of any 
large part of any nation. It is a mistake to givecinstruc- 
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tion to children that is contradicted by their own experi- 
ence. Theoretically, water may be the best drink; but, in 
point of fact, the vast majority of mankind—hard workers 
with the muscles or hard workers with the brain—do not 
drink simple water, but take it in the form of tea, oatmeal 
water, or mixed with alcohol in some form or other. 
The choice is not really, as the syllabus seems to imply, 
between water-drinking with good health and beer- 
drinking to excess with consequent ill health: there are 
innumerable grades between the two. Teaching on 
temperance ought to be given with careful moderation ; 
it will entirely fail if it runs counter to the experience of 
the children, 


-— -— 


W E are glad to see that the latest report on open-air 

schools in London speaks with renewed con- 
fidence of the benefits conferred on the children. An 
object lesson in the amiability of our 
wrongly abused climateisalways valuable. 
Of course, in large towns where the need 
for open-air schools is the greatest, the difficulty in 
finding suitable space is the hardest to overcome. But, 
when the idea is once driven home that long hours of 
confinement in class rooms are not a necessary condition 
of the education of young children, we shall find ways 
and means. There are playgrounds and, in London, 
level roofs to some of the schools. The teachers appear 
to object to classes in the playground because they do not 
like the " gallery " of spectators. But use is everything. 
We congratulate the London County Council upon their 
forward policy in this respect. 


Open-Air 
Schools. 


HE married women teachers in the service of the 

Education Committee of Warrington have been 
served with notice of dismissal. Two of 
their number, holding that the ground 
for dismissal is not justifiable, have in- 
stituted proceedings in the Chancery 
Court. The Education Committee have decided to 
defend the proceedings. 


Dismissal of 
Married 
Women Teachers. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE system of open-air education which the London Education 
Open-Air Committee began as an experiment at Bostall 
Schools. Woods in 1907 has been extended during the 

summer of 1908 to three schools—Birley House, 
Shrewsbury House, and Montpellier House. We learn, from the Report 
that has been issued by the Education Officer and the Medical Officer, 
that the further experience thus gained confirms the favourable im- 
pression of the previous year. The schools are intended for children 
who are not sufliciently weakly to be sent to schools for physically or 
mentally defective children, but whose anamia, debility, and con- 
sequent intellectual dullness handicap them and make them unfit for 
the ordinary schools. The experience gained shows that it is not 
necessary for the child to remain in the open-air school all the year. 
The beneficial effects of a stay of a few months in the summer are 
observed to last through the winter. The children need plenty of 
sleep, sufficient suitable food, and proper clothing. These points are 
probably as important as the life in the open air. More than this, as 
the report tells us, the intellectual faculties are sharpened and re- 
source and self-reliance engendered by a course of instruction specially 
directed towards arousing interest in natural phenomena. 


THE Report states that two main difficulties stand in the way of 


a wide extension of the system. In the fist place, 
there is the difficulty of sites. The schools receive 
the children for the day only, and must therefore 
be within reach of the homes. A sum up to twopence a day was 
allowed for tramway fares, and on the London system this sum carries 
a child a considerable distance. Yet sites are costly, and the more the 
district is in need of a summer school the less likely is it that a 
suitable house can be found near. A garden of some size, with large 
trees, is essential. The second difficulty is the cost. The gross cost 
per head per year, exclusive of administrative charges, is £24 11s. 8d. 
in the open-air school as against £6 11s. 4d. in the ordinary school. 
The grants earned were Z4 10s. and £1 19s. 6d. per head per year 
respectively. Thus the gross net cost is £20 Is, 8d. against 
£4 11s. 10d. At the same time, it is pointed out that some of the 
initial cost would not be repeated under a settled system of open.air 
schools. In these schools the figures include the total cost of buildings 
and heavy furniture, which items appear in the cost of ordinary schools 
as percentage annual debt charges only. 


Oost of 
Open-Air Schools, 


Bored eID 


THE special Sub-Committee appointed by the London County Coun- 
Medical Treatment il, in 1907, to inquire into the question of medical 
of Children in treatment for children attending elementary schools 
London Elementary has now reported. The terms of reference were to 
ono inquire into the existing provision for the purpose, 
to find out how far this provision can be made more available either by 
the hospitals or by the Council, to state what additional provision is 
desirable and how it should be supplied. Letters of inquiry were 
sent to 50 Hospital Authorities and to 198 hospitals, dispensaries, and 
kindred institutions within the county. The greater number of the 
bodies written to did not answer the inquiries for various reasons that 
are not given in the Report. The answers of the others are summarized, 
and give the following results :—First, with regard to teeth. It was 
found that there is a prevalence of dental cases, sometimes amounting 
to as much as 9o per cent. of the children examined, being in urgent 
need of treatment, and that the existing provision was wholly in- 
adequate. In the case of ringworm and defective vision, the same 
result appears. The evil is very great and the means for dealing with 
it are inadequate. The treatment for suppurating ears cannot be 
given in the hospitals. For debilitated children more open-air schools 
are needed. More provision should be made for dealing with tuber- 
cular diseases. 


THE provision for the care of the teeth in London is quite inadecuate, 
Teeth both as regards private practitioners and hospitals. 
and Eyes. The Committee recommend, therefore, that pro- 
vision should be made for simple dental treatment 
of school children. They also recommend that instruction in the 
hygiene of the teeth should be given both to children and to parents, 
and that the daily use of the toothbrush should be encouraged. They 
also recommend periodic examination as to the cleaning of the teeth. 
In one school, owing to the personal exertions of the head mistress, it 
was found that, out of 290 girls examined, 227 had given the necessary 
attention to their teeth. This is exceptional. In most schools the 
teeth are very bad. ** We have no doubt,” says the report, ‘‘ that this 
state of affairs is mainly due to neglect in proper feeding and other 
matters during infancy and childhood." With regard to eyesight, it 1s 
computed that about sixty thousand children suffer from defective 
vision. The hospitals can deal with only a small proportion of these 
cases. The work required is mainly determining errors of refraction. 
It was found that comparatively few children who are examined for 
defective vision get the treatment that they require. The money spent 
by the Council on inspection of eyesight is largely wasted, as treatment 
does not necessarily follow. 


IT is computed that the loss of attendances owing to ringworm 
amount to over a million in the course of a year, 
and that the consequent loss of grant amounts to 
over £5,000. Thus it may be argued that, if the 
Council spends £5,000 a year in dealing with this disease, it will not 
be out of pocket, apart from the beneficial results that would follow 
its eradication. The previous system of treatment by ointments is 
discredited. The installation of the X-ray system costs about £100. 
When this is done, the treatment of each child costs from §s. to 7s. 
But the apparatus is too expensive for the ordinary practitioner. The 
Committee accordingly recommend that the X-ray apparatus sbould be 
installed by the Council, and that treatment should be compulsory. 
We learn from another source that the Committee's recommendation on 
this point has already been carried out. The Committee do not re- 
commend the general establishment of school clinics, but prefer that 
the work which is described as necessary and urgent should be under- 
taken where possible by existing institutions, which should receive 
from the Council special financial aid for the purpose. Where no 
suitable institution exists the Council must/consider whether it shall 
make special provision. 


Ringworm. 
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THE Kent Education Committee have made inquiries from the 
Gratinaation local committees on the subject of evening con- 
Schools in Kent.  tinuation schools. It appears from the report that 
the Committee regret the low leaving age of the 
scholars in the public elementary schools, and desire to do all in their 
power to encourage attendance at the continuation schools, while 
seeing that, until such attendance is made compulsory, no very large 
percentage of scholars can be brought in. After considering the 
replies from the localities, the Committee have issued a circular letter 
pointing out how the attendance can be improved. ‘‘An essential 
condition of success is the co-operation of parents, teachers, and em- 
ployers.” To secure this end it is suggested that an informal local 
body should be formed for the purpose of making the classes known 
and encouraging attendance by taking a personal interest in the stu- 
dents. It is also pointed out that legitimate methods of rendering the 
school more attractive are such as the following :—‘‘ The inclusion in 
schemes of work of lantern lectures, classes in elementary art, physical 
drill, and woodwork, and there can be no objection to an occasional 
social evening during the session or at its beginning or end.” The 
attendance of promising pupils should be secured before they actually 
leave the day school, and employers should be urged to make ap- 
pointments from lists of students attending the continuation school. 


THE Warwickshire Education Committee find grave fault with Mr. 
Staffin Runciman's staffing circular. They have made 
g : ; 
in Warwiokshire. representations to the Board of Education as to the 
undesirability of regulations which necessitate the 
dismissal of so many supplementary teachers at once, which exclude 
from bead teacherships teachers who have not been to a training col- 
lege, which raise the standard of examination for certificated and un- 
certificated teachers, and which affect the size of classrooms. It is 
argued that, as no classroom may have a class of more than sixty 
children on the register, it follows that there will never be more than 
fifty-one to fifty-seven children in the room at one time. Therefore, 
‘there will be at some schools a certain amount of unused space, and 
the money spent on it will be wasted." It is proposed in future to 
build classrooms to accommodate fifty-seven children only in the upper 
standards and fiity-two in infant departments. The Committee con- 
sider that the proposals to raise the examinations standards **to be an 
unfortunate policy from an educational point of view." The regula- 
tions about head teachers will, they consider, have the result of deter- 
ring clever or ambitious boys and girls from entering the profession and 
that **it will have to be largely recruited from the mediocre." The 
increased cost of carrying out the new proposals entirely is calculated 
at £15,000 a year. 


THE question of accumulations of dust in schools is so important 
that we are glad to place on record the regulations 
on this subject that have recently been issued by 
the General Education Committee of the Wilts 
County Council. They are short and very much to the point; so that 
we can quote them almost verbatim. *‘ Sawdust damped with cyllin 
must be scattered over the floors before they are swept. It is not 
necessary to use much sawdust. A teaspoonful of cyllin is added to a 
quart of water, and the sawdust is to be damp without being wet. 
It is recommended that sufficient of the mixture should be made at one 
ume to last a week. Both the disinfectant and the sawdust are to be 
kept out of sight when not in use, and the used sawdust is to be burned. 
Floors are to be swept after school is dismissed ; or, if it is necessary 
to sweep them in the morning, the work must be finished at least an 
hour before the scholars arrive. The tops of cupboards, ventilating 
inlets, and all ledges where dust can lodge must be cleaned frequently. 
In addition to ordinary dusting, at least once a week, the desks, cup- 
boards, and woodwork must be wiped with a cloth wrung out in hot 
soapy water, to which a litttle disinfectant has been added. These re- 
gulations apply to elementary schools. We are not without hope that 
head masters of secondary schools may read and profit. 


Dust. 


UP to the present time the County Council of West Sussex has not 
rovided any secondary schools within its area. But 
pes reni rano : different policy is now to prevail. It may be 
supposed that a lack of suitable girls’ schools in the 
county has forced itself upon the members, for the first secondary 
school to be provided is to be a girls' school at Chichester. It is hoped 
to open this school in September, or in January at the latest. A school 
on similar lines for boys will be opened at Worthing in about eighteen 
months. The head mistress at Chichester is to be appointed under 
a contract of service in writing, determinable by either party after six 
months’ notice. The head mistress is to have the power of appointing 
and dismissing all assistant mistresses, but only after obtaining the 
approval of the Governors in each case. The remainder of the pro- 
visions are in accordance with the regulations of the Board of Education 
for schools earning grants of public money. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Medical Officers of Schools Association have rendered a useful 
Bohoo! service to pubiic-school masters by publishing at 
Atnhletios. the price of Is. net a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ School 
Athletics and Boys’ Races.” It may be questioned, 
however, whether public confidence in the efficiency of medical super- 
vision in public schools, rudely shaken by a letter published in the 
Times on February 8, will be entirely restored by the pamphlet. The 
letter, which was signed by five eminent London doctors, stated that 
school and cross-country races exceeding one mile in distance were 
wholly unsuitable for boys under the age of nineteen, as the continued 
strain involved was apt to cause permanent injury to the heart and other 
organs. The letter acted as a call to arms for medical officers, who set 
themselves to collect information and to draw up conclusions. A dis- 
cussion of the whole subject was held at a meeting of the Association 
on March 10, at which resolutions of the highest importance were 
adopted. These we may briefly recapitulate. The first urges that age is 
not the best criterion of physical fitness. The principle of subjecting 
boys on entering a public school to thorough medical examination is 
approved, and stress is laid on the need for an ample interval (one 
hour at least) between active exercise and the previous meal. Con- 
valescents are warned to be specially cautious in resuming active exer- 
cise. The quarter-mile is declared to be the most exhaustive of all 
races. Hockey, we are informed, is more exhausting than football, 
and girls indulging in the game should be subjected to periodical 
medical examination. 


In the thirty-eight representative schools furnishing information in 
Modical regard to medical examination, only eleven examine 
Examination. the boys on entry to the school. Great significance 
must therefore be attached to the resolution in 
favour of medical examination at entry. In the discussion, Dr. 
Armstrong, of Wellington College, expressed his dissent from the 
resolution, on the ground that under a compulsory system school 
governors would be held responsible for the omission to detect any 
particular lesion or reason for failure in any boy. On the other hand, 
Dr. McClure, of Mill Hill, spoke strongly in favour of the compulsory 
principle, quoting the case of a “ regrettable incident" which led to 
the introduction of compulsory medical examinations at his school. 
He stated that on several occasions the examinations had revealed 
physical defects of which the parents had no knowledge. As to long 
runs, we note that the longest appears to be 13 miles, and there are 
seven schools with runs between IO and 12 miles. It is not to be 
expected that long runs in public schools will be abolished in our time ; 
but the discussion may have an effect in improving medical supervision 
in public schools. Possibly, also, attention may be paid to Sir Lauder 
Brunton’s valuable suggestion that greater importance should be at- 
tached to systematic exercises, as opposed to athletic competitions. 
In this direction, we are convinced, progress is possible. 


MANY readers who try to keep in touch with modern movements 
will welcome a book which purports to contain 


a an ‘outline of eugenics.” Such is Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby's ** Parenthood and Race Culture " (Cassells, 
7s. 6d. net). The new science is, perhaps, not altogether fortunate in 


its first popular exponent. We seein to detect in Dr. Saleeby's dis- 
quisitions a certain contempt for the methods of formal science and 
mathematical analysis, and a tendency to a priori dicta and hasty 
generalizations, which are certainly out of place in connexion with 
a new science. Take, for example, Dr. Saleeby's views on long 
engagements. The eugenist, he says (page 198), ** must welcome long 
engagements because, though they may involve a reduced marriage-rate 
and a reduced birth-rate—the latter partly in consequence of the 
reduced marriage-rate and partly because of the later age at marriage 
—they tend, by the mere operation of time, as we say, to enhance the 
importance of the psychical and to reduce the importance of the 
physical factors which determine sexual attraction." This kind of 
bald assertion is not likely to enhance the reputation of eugenics. It 
seems, indeed, to illustrate Dr. Saleeby’s assertion that **eugenics has 
already suffered much at the hands of its so-called friends ”? (page 199). 
The book, however, though it can never rank as an authoritative work, 
contains a mass of information, including a valuable chapter on ** Books 
to Read," and we need hardly say, in view of Dr. Saleeby's reputation 
as a journalist, that it is written in a bright and entertaining manner. 


THE Report of the Army Qualifying Examination of March, 1909, 
again furnishes disquieting reading for science 


uan ie masters. In chemistry, * the general character 
Examination. of the work was not satisfactory, and the defective 


education of a considerable number of the candi- 
dates very conspicuous," while the work in. physics was ''ex- 
tremely poor, showing little grasp of either scientific) principles or 
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details.” "The main criticism in both subjects seems to be lack of 
thoroughness. We have scrutinized the papers and find them element- 
ary and straightforward. When Mr. Haldane tells the House of 
Commons that the Army Qualifying Examination is of the standard 
of University Matriculation, he is talking simply through his hat, if 
the expression may be allowed. It is stated that the candidates who 
passed this examination will enter direct into Sandhurst without a 
competitive examination. If this sort of thing goes on, the old 
system of a single examination will soon be re-established without 
the competitive element. At the last examination, as we recorded 
in this column, one candidate offered Greek. This time no candi- 
date presented this subject. The last Greek candidate ought to 
have a monument on the playing fields of Eton. Seriously, the 
picture of army officers of the future, as outlined, for example, by 
the Examiner of English Essays, gives rise to uneasiness. ‘‘ Most 
of the candidates showed a limited power of expression, and often 
eked out their scanty resources by a liberal use of slang and colloquial- 
isins, which they plainly could not distinguish from good English. As 
a rule, the reasoning powers were weak...” 


THE Board of Education have published a syllabus of lessons on 
‘Temperance " which is a clear and convincing 


Temperanoe. statement of the arguments against the use of 
alcohol, pointing to the wisdom of complete absten- 
tion. If the subject is to be dealt with at all in schools, it would 


seem to be wiser to preach teetotalism rather than temperance ; cer- 
tainly the arguments of the syllabus, as we have suggested, are in 
that direction. The weight of the pamphlet is therefore somewhat dis- 
counted by Sir Robert Morant's prefatory note, which seems to 
depreciate the efforts of blue-ribbonists who have in the past been 
largely responsible for the teaching of temperance in elementary 
schools. Thus we read that ''attempts have been made to support 
the incontrovertible arguments against the abuse of stimulants by 
suggesting that alcohol inevitably and invariably has deleterious con- 
sequences when taken as a beverage in any condition whatever." The 
unsophisticated child who was told (from the syllabus) that the 
Registrar-General had ascertained that, of 61,215 men between twenty- 
five and sixty-hve in the community, 1,000 die in one year; but of 
61,215 publicans, 1,642 die in one year; while of 61,215 Rechabites 
(abstainers), 560 die in one year, would probably infer that, if health 
is desired, it is wiser to abstain entirely from alcohol—and what 
teacher would gainsay him? One further criticism—it seems un- 
fortunate that a section on the deleterious effects of cigarette smoking, 
which is certainly sapping the vitality of a large number of adolescents, 
was not included in the syllabus. 


WE are glad to be able to say a good word on behalf of Florigene— 
a new composition prepared by the Dust-Allayer 
Company, 165 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, which, 
when applied to floors, whether of wood, stone, 
concrete, linoleum, or cork-matting, has the effect of ‘‘ weighting ” 
the dust for from two to six months. On sweeping the floor, the dust 
curls up and does not rise in the air. We have tested Florigene for 
the work it claims to perform, and the results have been eminently 
satisfactory. There are two qualities: the first is odourless, and the 
second, which contains a powerful antiseptic, has a slight but not dis- 
agreeable smell. 


Florigene. 


Messrs. DENT & Co. are publishing, in sixteen parts, at Is. net, a 
serial work entitled, ** Trees and Shrubs of the 
British Isles, Native and Acclimatized," by Mr. 
C. S. Cooper and Mr. W, Percival Westell. More 
than 550 species of trees and shrubs will be scientifically described 
under natural orders ; and each part will contain a full-page coloured 
plate and numerous black-and-white plates by Mr. C. F. Newall. 


Trees 
and Shrubs. 


The Parents’ Review for June is distinguished by an address of Mr. 
S. H. Butcher on ** The Teaching of English." It does not lend itself 
to analysis or extracts, but should be read as a whole. As an amateur 
who has never taught or even learned (in the formal sense) English 
himself, he sets himself to answer the question how to make the average 
young Englishman write his mother tongue with decency—how, in 
Aristotle's phrase, to be clear without being mean—and his counsel 
is as simple as it is sound : let him talk with the right people, read the 
right books, or have them read to him, and be delivered from examin- 
ations as part of the mystery of evil. How, by the way, could Lord 
Lytton and the Editor let pass, twice over, **a very famous old Public 
Schoolmaster, Dr. Avith, of Eton"? Has neither of them read 
“ Eothen," the book, we read elsewhere, prescribed by the P. N. E.U. 
for this term ? 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
HEAD MISTRESSES. 


HE thirty-fifth Annual Conference met on June 11 and 12 at the 

North London Collegiate School for Girls, on the invitation of 

Mrs. Bryant, and was attended by 230 members. 

We give elsewhere the masterly Presidential Address of Mrs. Wood- 
house, which occupied the morning of Friday. In the afternoon the 
following resolutions, proposed respectively by Miss GAVIN (Wimbledon) 
and Miss STEELE (Notting Hill), were carried by large majorities :— 

‘ That this Conference disapproves of external examinations for 
girls under sixteen years of age, and invites all members of the 
Association to co-operate in discouraging pupils to enter for 
them." 

‘‘ That this Conference is of opinion that governing bodies 
should provide and, subject to parental consent, require medical 
inspection by a duly qualified doctor in the case of all children 
entering a public secondary school, and that provision should be 
made for re-inspection from time to time." 

On Saturday morning the following resolution, based on the report of 
the Committee which dealt with the Board of Education's Regulations 
for Secondary Schools, was carried unanimously, and a strong protest 
was made against the introduction into secondary schools of the obso- 
lete principle of payment by results :— 

** That the Board of Education be approached with a view to the 
modification of (1) Regulation 24 (c), whereby a grant of Z2. 10s. 
is paid in place of Z7. 10s. if the candidate does not pass in the 
pupil-teacher examination, and of (2) Regulation 33 (5), which 
makes the passing of a qualifying examination by a bursar a con- 
dition of the payment of the grant of £10 for the bursar's year of 
instruction in the secondary school." 

Resolutions were also passed in favour of asking the Federal Council 
of Secondary Schools’ Associations, in conjunction with the N.U.T. 
and the Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes, to call a con- 
vention for the discussion of the principles and methods of registration, 
and of urging the Board of Education to carry into effect the Act of 
Parliament with regard to the appointment of a Teachers' Registration 
Council. 

Miss DouGLas (Godolphin School, Salisbury), in an eloquent speech 
which was loudly applauded, urged the reform and simplification of 
curricula to meet the needs of pupils for the home life. The following 
resolution was carried on her proposal :— 

‘t That application be made to the chief University Examination 
Boards, the Board of Education, and the Local Authorities which 
give examinations in science for scholarships, to receive and con- 
sider the science syllabuses of typical secondary schools, and to 
set papers with a wide range of alternative questions in applied 
science, in accordance with the movement to give courses in * Home 
Economics’ in girls’ schools and other eflorts to relate science 
teaching to life." 

The meeting ended with a lively discussion on girls’ games, in which 
Miss GRAY (St. Paul's Girls’ School) attacked, and Miss FAITHFULL 
(Cheltenham College) defended, hockey. After the customary votes 
of thanks had been passed, a reception was held in the new buildings, 
which was attended by the Vice-Chancellor, the Principal, and Senators 
of the University of London. 

Miss Burstall, of the Manchester High School, was elected President 
for the ensuing year. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Darwin and Modern Science. Essays in Commemoration 
of the Birth of Charles Darwin and of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the publication of “ The Origin of Species." 
Edited, for the Cambridge Philosophical Society and the 
Syndics of the University Press, by A. C. SEWARD. 
(18s. Cambridge University Press.) 

The fifty years that have elapsed since the publication of 
“The Origin of Species" have seen a remarkable change in 
the position of Darwin's theory. From the daring belief of a 
few heretics it has become the orthodox faith, and the all- 
sufficiency of Natural Selection is often maintained by its 
adherents with what seems a rather unnecessary degree of 
odium theologicum. On the other hand, one occasionally 
hears Darwinism depreciated on the ground that all that was 
new in it was wrong, and that the only sound parts were 
either very old or very obvious. That the idea. of. the. evolu- 
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tion of species was not original, no one knew better than 
Darwin himself : some form of it must have occurred to any 
one who thought at all on the subject and who could not 
swallow the absurdities of special creation. As Prof. Thom- 
son says, what we chiefly owe to Darwin is the impetus that 
he gave to science by insisting on the principle of evolution 
by descent and its application to mankind, and of course the 
law of Natural Selection. The fact that the fittest tend to 
survive certainly seems obvious enough now that it has been 
pointed out, but it needed a genius to formulate it, and to 
realize what an important factor it must have been in the 
modification of species. 

This commemoration volume of twenty-eight essays should 
do much to promote a sane appreciation of Darwin's work. 
The contributors are eminent scientists and, philosophers, 
Continental and American as well as English, and, besides 
dealing with various aspects of Darwin's life and work, the 
book gives a good general idea of what has been done since 
his time in the various departments of science connected with 
evolution. It includes papers on the origin of double stars, 
the evolution of matter, and primitive theories of the origin of 
man. 

It is thus necessarily of a somewhat miscellaneous cha- 
racter, and, though most of the authors contrive to work in an 
appreciation of Darwin and to lay stress on the points on 
which they agree with him, some of the essays are far from 
reconcilable with each other. They are addressed primarily 
to the educated layman, and one conclusion that he is likely 
to draw from them is that theorists, philosophers, and ex- 
perimentalists are apt to hold very different opinions on the 
same subject, or at least to regard it in very different lights. 
Perhaps the most striking example of this is to be seen in the 
various ways of treating the problem of adaptation. Prof. 
Weismann, for instance, points to the extreme delicacy of 
adjustment of many organs as a strong argument in favour 
of their having been developed by very small stages. But it 
is inconceivable that these almost imperceptible changes could 
have had selection value; therefore there must have been 
some other reason for their accumulation. In this dilemina 
we gratefully accept his idea of the “struggle between de- 
terminants," and a few pages of ids and biophors soon re- 
store our shaken confidence in the all-potency of Natural 
Selection. 

If we happen next to read Prof. Haeckel’s paper, we come 
upon statements such as this: “ Transformative heredity—or 
the transmission of acquired characters—is one of the most 
important principles in evolutionary science." Prof. Haeckel 
holds, with Ewald Hering, that " memory must be regarded 
as a general function of organic matter, and that we are quite 
unable to explain the chief vital phenomena, especially those 
of reproduction and inheritance, unless we admit this uncon- 
scious memory." What a relief this is from the ambitious 
materialism of the biophors and determinants! He goes on 
to say that " heredity is the memory of the plastidules, and 
variability their power of comprehension," which is, of course, 
substantially the idea put forward by Samuel Butler in “ Life 
and Habit." 

A somewhat different point of view will be found in the 
paper on " The Influence of Environment on Animals," by 
Prof. Loeb, who holds that " what we call life consists of a 
series of chemical reactions." He gives an account of some 
very significant experiments: for instance, by the addition of 
a little magnesium chloride to the water in which the eggs of 
fish were placed, 50 per cent. were made to develop into one- 
eyed embryos! Asa reverse result, we may give the example 
of the production of twins from one sea-urchin’s egg by a 
change in the chemical constitution of the sea water. Wealso 
cannot refrain from quoting the following striking passage :— 


À large number of animals assume, to some extent, the colours of the 
ground on which they are placed. Pouchet found, through experiments 
upon crustaceans and fisb, that this influence of the ground upon the 
colour of animals is produced through the medium of the eyes. If the 
eyes are removed, or the animals made blind in another way, these 
phenomena cease. The second general fact found by Pouchet was that 
the variation in the colour of the animal is brought about through an 
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action of the nerves on the pigment cells of the skin; the nerve action 
being induced through the agency of the eye. 


The influence of environment on plants is treated by Prof. 
Klebs. In them, as in animals, many experiments show that 
a chemical, or even a quantitative, change in nutrition at a 
sufficiently early stage will often cause a different character to 
develop. For instance, MacDougal found that by injecting a 
strong sugar solution into the carpels of a plant of Raimannia 
he produced offspring differing from the parent in their absence 
of hairs and distinct form of leaf. Many species develop dif- 
ferent forms of leaf in different environments—a direct reaction 
that we can hardly account for by Dr. Weismann's theory, for 
the plants always exhibit the modification, as do all the off- 
spring, and in the first generation. The question naturally 
arises in such cases: Are we actually witnessing the birth of a 
new species as the direct result of the changed conditions, or 
do these merely “ set loose " an ancestral character? Are we 
to regard the organism as a bundle of infinite possibilities of 
form, some of which are being called forth in its attempt to 
adjust itself to its new surroundings, or is it merely " remem- 
bering " what its ancestors did under similar circumstances ? 
As Samuel Butler truly said: “ The Origin of Variation, what- 
ever it is, is the only true Origin of Species." We may see 
clearly enough that variations are the raw material of evolu- 
tion, but until we know more of their causes we cannot hope 
to solve the problem of Adaptation. | 

This example illustrates rather clearly the characteristic 
points of view of the theorist, the philosopher, and the experi- 
mentalist. The layman, be he never so educated, will probably 
find them hard to reconcile. But perhaps variability is as 
necessary a condition to the growth of human knowledge as it 
is to the evolution of species. Certainly, Darwin himself would 
have been the last to be distressed at rival theories and appa- 
rently unconformable facts. We know that, on the contrary, 
he made it a "golden rule" to put them " in the strongest 
light." And he says, in his Autobiography, “I have steadily 
endeavoured to keep my mind free, so as to give up any hypo- 
thesis, however much beloved . . . as soon asfacts are shown 
to be opposed to it.” 

On at least one important point his theory has received 
support from recent researches. The laws of Mendel show 
that a new character appearing in only a few individuals is 
in no danger of being “swamped” by intercrossing. A very 
helpful suggestion is also Prof. Lloyd Morgan's of “ Organic 
Selection." He says: 

According to this hypothesis, any intelligent modification of be- 
haviour which is subject to selection is probably coincident in direc- 
tion with an inherited tendency to behave in this fashion. Hence in 
such behaviour there are two factors : (1) an incipient variation in the 
line of such behaviour, and (2) an acquired modification by which the 
behaviour is carried further along the line. Under natural selection 
those organisms in which the two factors co-operate are likely to 
survive. 


He also lays stress on the fact that, even if the results of 
experience are not inheritable, the power which we may call 
" educability," that is, plasticity or adaptiveness, is so, and 
has probably been evolved by Natural Selection. 

But the varied contents of this large book make any attempt 
at a comprehensive account of it out of the question. Among 
the contributors not already mentioned are Profs. Bateson, 
Thomson, Poulton, De Vries, and Sir George Darwin, Mr. 
Francis Darwin, Dr. Frazer, and Miss Jane Harrison. Five 
of the essays deal with the relation of Darwinism to theology, 
language, and history. The profits (if any) from the sale of 
the book will be handed over to a fund for the endowment of 
biological research. 


Chaucer and his England. By G. G. COULTON. 
(10s. 6d. Methuen.) 


There is a perennial interest and fascination about the 
fourteenth century, and it appeals alike to the social historian, 
the romanticist, the literary man, and the lover of human 
nature. It almost seems, indeed, as if werknew and under: 
stood the life and thought of that.century better than ‘we 
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know the times nearer to us—e.g., the seventeenth century, 
when men were too busy fighting to tell us about the common 
life of the people; and the eighteenth, when it appears to be 
a point of honour and the essence of “ good form " to conceal 
any strong emotion or profound conviction. We may have 
fewer records of the earlier age, but what we have are pe- 
culiarly illuminating, and are sufficiently diverse in character 
to give us a fairly complete picture of a society which by its 
very simplicity and definiteness of outline is easier to appre- 
hend than the more complex development of later times. 
The fourteenth century has, moreover, the supreme advantage 
that Chaucer lived in it, and described it for us with the pen 
of a literary genius, who was also a man of the world in the 
best sense, and a keen and humorous observer of his kind. 
And if to Chaucer life was more or less of a comedy, to 
Langland it was a very solemn affair indeed; and one can 
see the darker side of the picture in the “Vision of Piers 
Plowman " and kindred works. 

Mr. Coulton's book does not set out to be a work of literary 
criticism. He leaves that to the literary experts who have 
already done so much to elucidate the work of Chaucer. 
His task is different: it is to bring before our minds a vivid 
and moving picture, first, of the life that Chaucer lived 
in fourteenth century England, and, secondly, the condition 
of English society in the poet's lifetime. The two things are 
inextricably bound up togcther, and the author draws largely 
on Chaucer's own writings to illustrate his conclusions. Mr. 
Coulton's equipment for his work is of the best. His 
“ Medieval Studies” and “ From St. Francis to Dante," and 
other works on the Middle Ages have already shown his 
intimate knowledge of the period not only as regards England 
but with respect to European history as a whole, and this 
volume should certainly add to his reputation. He has 
written what is at once an attractive and a scholarly book, a 
combination which is rarer than could be wished. There are 
those who mistrust a book which is not characterized by 
dullness, and who mistake heaviness for learning. But it is 
surely permissible to light up a grave subject by wit, humour, 
imagination, and poetry, and literary charm may be quite 
compatible with accuracy. The fact is that the play of the 
mind amongst facts is only possible after severe intellectual 
work, and the one is the reward of the other. 

The very long list of references and authorities quoted by 
Mr. Coulton gives ample proof of very wide and careful re- 
search, and, quite rightlv, the author checks the wittiness of 
poets and satirists by reference to such prosaic matter-of-fact 
documents as Parliamentary and Assize Rolls, Bishops' regis- 
ters, and every sort of authenticated record procurable. It is 
not every one who can make these dry bones live, but Mr. 
Coulton can, and does. 

In his very excellent first chapter, “ England in Embryo,” 
the rather bold assertion is made that “the England of 
Edward III. was already, in its main national features, the 
England in which we live to-day,” and the author supports his 
view by a quotation from M. Jusserand, who says: “In no 
country of Europe are the present-day institutions and manners 
and beliefs so directly derived from the social state of five 
centuries ago.” After reading Mr. Coulton’s book, one is in- 
clined rather to dwell on the contrasts between fourteenth 
century England and that of our own day. But, if the author 
means that the people of that day were beginning to feel the 
pressure of problems that still baffle us, then we should not be 
disposed to quarrel with him. 

The victory of Sluys in 1340 may be said to mark the 
beginning of our maritime supremacy, as the taking of Calais 
six years later gave us the earliest of our colonies, and the year 
1381 saw the first of those conflicts between Capital and 
Labour which are all too familiar to twentieth century Eng- 
lishmen. The five chapters devoted to Chaucer's life are very 
well done, especially that which deals with Chaucer's expe- 
riences as an ambassador, and discusses the character and 
degree of the debt which the poet owed to Italy and the three 
great Italian poets. Did space permit, one would like to quote 
from the very charming chapter on " Town and Country," 


illumined common sense which are the first requisites of all 
who would think themselves back into other days and see life 
through the eyes of earlier folk. It is one of the chief aims of 
the author to get behind the glamour of the Middle Ages to 
the real facts, and after reading the book it is probable that 
some persons will receive rude shocks to their ideas of 
chivalry, the medieval position of women, and the so-called 
* ages of faith.” 

The under-side of chivalry is not very pretty to look at as 
Mr. Coulton depicts it, and probably no twentieth century 
woman would desire to be back in the Merry England of 
Chaucer. As the author points out, in a society organized on 
a feudal basis of land tenure by personal service, the woman 
was too often a mere appendage of the fief, and she had but 
small recognition as an individual. “Child marriages were 
the real curse of medieval home life in high society "Ug divorce 
was merely a question of money, and the marriage law, 
though of theoretical strictness, was in practice exceedingly 
lax, so that, to use Mr. Coulton's words, " the whole world in 
Chaucer's time was a vaster and more commodious Gretna 
Green." In his chapters on “ The Poor” and “ Priests and 
People," the poems of Chaucer and Langland are quoted 
extensively; but these only serve to confirm and illustrate 
the more laconic facts found baldly recorded in ancient rolls 
and episcopal registers. 

" Chaucer and his England” is a book to be read both by 
the general reader and the specialist. It whets the intellectual 
appetite, and should send the reader back to penetrate more 
deeply into the works of the poet, and to search for himself 
in the treasury of medieval records, to which the author has 
given him the key. In conclusion, it may be said that there 
are thirty-two excellent illustrations in the book, that the type 
is good and the index adequate. 


Essays of Poets and Poetry Ancient and Modern. By T. 


HERBERT WARREN. (10s. 6d. net. Murray.) 


We welcome the appearance of this long expected volume, 
which has been delayed by the absorbing duties of a Vice- 
Chancellor, and has not even now received that thorough 
revision that the scholarly author contemplated. The nine 
essays have appeared during the last fourteen years in the 
Quarterly Review and other magazines, and there is neces- 
sarily some repetition, and some criticisms have not been 
brought up to date. By a slip of the pen we are promised in 
the preface an article on '" Dante and the Art of Transla- 
tion "—a contamination of two articles on “Dante and the 
Art of Poetry" and on “The Art of Translation." Dr. 
Warren, like Maecenas, is " learned in the literature of both 
tongues," the ancient and the modern; but the poets of whom 
he directly treats are only five in number— Sophocles, Virgil, 
Dante, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold. 

The essays are of various calibre and importance. Some, 
as the first two mentioned. dissertations addressed ad cleros; 
others, as the one on Matthew Arnold and " In Memoriam 
Fifty Years After," superior magazine articles, though whether 
addressing the classes or the masses Dr. Warren always bears 
his weight of learning lightly and is never pedantic. 

Of the address delivered to the Modern Language Associa- 
tion in 1905, we wrote at the time. If the President who was 
called in to bless modern languages proved somewhat of a 
Balaam and pronounced a panegyric on the ancient classics, 
he showed at the same time such genuine appreciation of 
modern literature that the most ardent modernist could not 
be offended. Yet, as we read the address in cold blood, we 
cannot but wonder that the paragraph comparing Homer and 
Shakespeare should have been allowed to stand. ‘ Homer 
was as much above Shakespeare as perfection above imperfec- 
tion.” This saying of Matthew Arnold is quoted as the final 
sentence. Had any one else said it, Arnold would have 
stigmatized it as saugrenu. 

Again, if space permitted, we should like to dispute the 
proposition that the difficulty of translating from the ancient 


which shows in a high degree that imaginative sympathy and ! languages is necessarily;less.than from the modern. Have 
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we not, as a fact, more adequate translations of the “ Aga- 
memnon ” than of “ Faust," of Horace than of Heine, of 
Homer than of Shakespeare in German? And surely, from 
the educational point of view, the lesser difficulty should be 
a recommendation—not the reverse. 

The parallel of Virgil and Tennyson, after the manner of 
Plutarch, is ingenious, but somewhat fanciful. 

Looking at history in the large way, what is seen is that Virgil 
flourished when the Roman Republic was changing into the Imperial 
Monarchy of the Caesars. What will be seen hereafter is that Tenny- 
son flourished when the English realm and monarchy were expanding 
into the British Empire. 

Looking into the future, if we may venture on a counter 
prophecy, the historian will not select Imperialism as the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the Victorian age or of its poet. 

As a happier and fairer specimen of Dr. Warren's style, we 
will give another quotation from the same essay : 

Tennyson, however, did not bid the Muses pack ; on the contrary, 
he read Virgil under the table while Whewell was lecturing. The hopes 
of himself and of his friends lay in poetry, in philosophy, in natural 
science, still more in the combination of the three, and, oddly enou;h, 
at the very moment when Darwin, at Christ's, was also complaining of 
the unfruitfulness of Cambridge education and pursuing field botany 
with Henslow, Tennyson, at Trinity, was propounding the view that 
the development of the human body might possibly be traced from the 
“radiated, vermicular, molluscous, and vertebrate organisms.” 


"The charity whether as a man or a poet” that Dr. Warren 
ascribes to Tennyson is far more true of the author himself. 
Among the long list of contemporary poets to whom he was 
"charitable " the names of Coventry Patmore, Rossetti, and 
Swinburne can only by a stretch of charity be included. For 
every poet, critic, and commentator of the least merit Dr. 
Warren has a good word. Prof. Churton Collins is bracketed 
with Prof. Bradley as a commentator on “ In Memoriam," and 
a higher tribute to his industry could not have been paid him. 
Greatly as we admire Frederick Myers, we should hardly have 
described him as a “ poet and a seer.” Of special interest is 
a letter from Prof. Wilamowitz on the personality of Sophocles. 
" Sophocles did not understand the great spiritual movement 
of his time” gives the gist of it. Substitute “social and 
political *' for " spiritual," and might not the same be said of 
Tennyson ? 


Cicero De Finibus Bonorum et Malorum. Libri Quinque. 
With Introduction and Commentary by W. M. L. HvT- 
CHINSON. (8s. 6d. net. E. Arnold.) 

This edition is based on Madvig's monumental work, which, 
as far as philology is concerned, must form the basis of all 
future editions. But, as Miss Hutchinson observes, Madvig's 
supreme contempt for his author as a philosopher inclines him 
to do bare justice to Cicero as an exponent of his Greek 
authorities, and he is too apt to set down to mere blundering 
and unintelligence what is at worst a piece of slipshod writing. 
In several instances Miss Hutchinson has successfully vindi- 
cated the philosopher at the expense of the stylist. 

We cannot, however, share the editor's hope that “ what is, 
on the whole, the best of Cicero's philosophical work will be 
read and appreciated, not only by students at the Universities, 
but by sixth form boys." Many will ask why any except 
Fachmdnner, in the narrowest sense of the word, should read 
the " De Finibus " at all. We are not of the number. Cicero 
is not only the transmitter of later Greek philosophy and our 
chief authority for the doctrines of the New Academy, but he 
was the medium through which Greek philosophy, old and new, 
was known to the Church Fathers and the Schoolmen. Latin, 
not Greek, was the language in which the Christian Church 
formulated its system of ethics, and it was the genius of 
Cicero that moulded a rigid and apparently inflexible tongue 
to express the subtlety and infinite variety of Greek thought. 
“Tf,” says Mr. Strachan-Davidson, “we were required to 
decide what ancient writings have most directly influenced the 
modern world, the award must probably go in favour of 
Plutarch's ‘ Lives’ and of the philosophical works of Cicero." 

For this and other reasons we think that the “ Tusculan 

Disputations," a manual of ethics written for a boy, is a suit- 


able book for a sixth form; but, though Mr. Leach tells us 
that the “ De Natura Deorum " was in his day read at Win- 
chester, we doubt whether even Mr. Burge could fire his sixth 
form with interest in " the Antiochian version of Peripatetic 
doctrine." 

The one serious omission that we note in the Commentary 
is a discussion of Cicero's language—how far does he succeed 
as a translator of the Greek; how far does his terminology 
agree with that of Augustine, Ambrose, and Aquinas ; how far 
do the terms of modern ethics correspond with their analogues 
in the " De Finibus"? This is a wide field that we have in- 
dicated, and we are quite aware that it is not generally con- 
sidered within the scope of the classical editor. 


The Story of English Literature. Vol. III.: Nineteenth 
Century. Readings in English Literature. Three 
volumes of graduated selections. By E. W. EDMUNDS, 
B.Sc., and FRANK SPOONER, M.A. (3s. 6d. Murray.) 

We congratulate the joint authors of these volumes on 
having completed the third volume of their history, a work 
which, with its graduated volumes of selected readings, should 
do much to remove the reproach that has too long attached 
to the teaching of English literature. There are some things 
to criticize in the manner and matter, an occasional critical 
commonplace, and an odd emergence of judicial condescension 
which strike us rather unpleasantly; but it would be both 
ungenerous and unperceptive to let minor grudges outweigh 
our appreciation of a most difficult synthesis accomplished 
with admirable proportion, liberal-mindedness, and enthusiasm. 
The authors have been throughout faithful to the conception 
suggested in the preface, 
that the language and literature of a people illustrate the growth of 
their insight into the beauty and the mystery of life and Nature: that 
it is more truly a study of movements, ideas, and ideals, and of the 
men who have given memorable expression to them, than of the mere 
words in wnich they have been expressed ; and that the teacher of 
English, therefore, attains his end only in so far as he has succeeded in 
exciting a prejudice on the part of his pupils for those authors who are 
of the greatest significance and most enduring influence. 

The three volumes of illustrations are admirably compiled. 
The only way to approach a book of selections is to be grate- 
ful for what is there instead of sighing for what is not, and 
the choice, in this instance, seems to us both original and 
interesting. The passages are clearly selected with a view to 
widening the horizon of the reader, and, while complete in 
themselves, cannot fail to stimulate the reader to further 
adventures. There is much delight to be derived from these 
volumes by those who have long ranged over wider fields. 
We note with pleasure the prominent place given to Landor 
(though we wish the ghost of Lady Cainper had been spared 
the epithet “ gentleman-like’’ applied to his style), the long 
delightful quotation from the " Romany Rye," and many 
passages from remoter writers which seem particularly well 
adapted for the purpose of this series. If we may be allowed 
for a moment to violate our own principle, we could wish that 
Poe's less familiar masterpieces, '" To Helen” and “ The City 
of Death," had been substituted for the rather overrated 
“Raven” and “ Bells." 


The Law Concerning Secondary and Preparatory Schools. By 
ALICK H. H. MACLEAN. (15s. net. Jordan & Sons). 

The author of this work tells us that it “is not restricted to pubiic 
education or to endowed schools," and **embodies the common law 
and statutes which relate to schools in general, as well as the law re- 
lating to secondary schools in particular." It, moreover, includes 
various branches of law—such as the law of corporations and the law of 
charities— which are closely related to schools. The range of the book 
is in fact admirable, and if the work were reliable should command 
ready acceptance at the hands of all concerned with education. We 
have tested the vast bulk of law and facts here collected with not alto- 
gether satisfactory results. It is, of course, true that in a new work of 
any magnitude errors are bound to creep in, and omissions of more or 
less importance are certain to occur. As an instance of a pardonable 
omission of this type we may note Mr. Maclean's failure to refer to ** The 
Schools for Science and Art Act, 1891," which provides for the transfer 
of secondary schools of these types to the LocalAuthority. But Mr. 
Maclean falls into such an extraordinary error on page 90, when he is 
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engaged in reciting the various Local Authorities in the country, that it 
is difficult to feel at ease in using the work. He tells us that ‘‘ the 
Sanitary Authorities for London were called into being by the Metro- 
polis Management Act, 1855, and consist, variously, of the Corpora- 
tion of the City (as successors to the Commissioners of Sewers), Vestries 
of large parishes, District Boards of groups of smaller parishes, and, in 
certain localities, Boards of Guardians." Mr. Maclean is apparently 
not aware that the London Government Act, 1899, created the system 
of metropolitan boroughs and abolished vestries and district boards ; 
and he has only one reference to this most important Act, a foot-note 
reference on page 26, where he states that this Act (with two others), 
‘‘ though concerned with charities, do not, from a practical point of 
view, affect secondary schools, and are therefore not dealt with in this 
book." As a matter of fact, the Act of 1899 very seriously affects 
secondary schools, since representatives of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils sit on the governing bodies of nearly all endowed secondary 
schools in London. This mistake has led to another error (page 5), 
where it is stated that ** the London County Council have, by virtue of 
powers conferred on them by the Education (London) Act, 1903. 
always been able to secure a mayortty representative of themselves on 
a governing body." This is not the case. What is true is (as is recog- 
nized on page 106) that, under the Regulations of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the governing body of a grant-earning school *' must contain a 
majority of representative governors,” and this is attained in London by 
representatives of the County Council and the borough councils sitting 
on the board of governors. In another edition mistakes of this kind 
must be purged from the book. Till that is done, this volume, with its 
mass of information and law, must be used with watchful suspicion. 
The book is also open to criticism in other directions. The author 
summarizes the law from selected cases in a way that is misleading. 
His series of propositions (page 17) as to the '* principles laid down by 
the Court in dealing with questions relating to the framing and altering 
of schemes ” are by no means satisfactory. In the first proposition he 
ignores altogether the power of the Board of Education (since the 
Education Act of 1899) to alter schemes, and he uses the term ** scheme " 
in some of the propositions in a non-technical sense. We do not desire 
to press too hardly on a book that has, apart from these criticisms, 
many merits, but it certainly needs very careful revision. 


The Teaching of English Composition. By E. E. COVERNTON, 
(1s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

The merit of this short manual is that it was made in the workshop 
—not in the study. Miss Covernton is English Mistress at St. Mary's 
College, Paddington, and she gives here her own experience, sketches 
of actual composition lessons, and specimens of her pupils! work. In 
this respect it compares favourably with a recent much and deservedly 
praised manual—composed not indeed by a pure theorist, but by an 
amateur teacher. Miss Covernton insists throughout that composition 
must go hand in hand with other studies, and that in all but the first 
stages it must follow in the wake of literature. She is at her best when 
dealing with the lower classes, and she seems to us not to cover all the 
possibilities of essay writing in a sixth form. The old-fashioned essay 
on copy-book headline is, happily, exploded ; but we see no reason to 
bar the subjects commonly set in college scholarships. However crude 
their notions may be, it is in every way profitable to get boys of eighteen 
to formulate their thoughts on simple moral problems, on social ques- 
tions, on politics. Such topics will inevitably have been touched upon 
by the teacher in divinity, history, and geography lessons, and he will 
be able to supply, directly or indirectly, sufficient materials for a basis. 
We welcome a defence of that much abused exercise (in both senses of 
the word), analysis ; but we would put in a p'ea for another exercise— 
no less useful as a test of the comprehension of pure literature, précis 
(or, as we should prefer to call it, analysis)—to give a summary of a 
part or the whole of a speech of Burke or an essay of Macaulay. 


Notes of Lessons on Geography. By Lewis MaARsH, M.A., Assistant 
Master in the City of London School. (3s. Pitman.) 

Mr. Marsh's aim is high : it is, as he says in the preface, to indicate 
and illustrate a method whereby geography may be taught in a scientific 
and educational manner, and the lessons are meant to show the influence 
which physical conditions have on the trade, occupations, character- 
istics, and history of the people. "The book is divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with the physical phenomena that underlie geographical 
conditions, and the second with the geography of England and Wales. 
In criticizing the book, we are conscious at the outset of grave doubts 
as to the real value of any detailed notes of lessons as an aid to teach- 
ing. We suspect that in the case of the good teacher their effect is to 
deaden thought, whilst on the incompetent their influence is hardly 
better, since the life and force of a lesson are apt to escape, and what 
remains in the columns of the notes is merely the lifeless skeleton. In 
such a case only too often the letter killeth. It is plain, indeed, that 
the compiler of the notes is himself hampered by the rigidity of his 
method, and his presentation of his subject sometimes fails, in conse- 
quence, to be as educational and scientific as he intends it to be. For 
instance, a good lesson might have been given on the causes which 
determine the position of towns, and examples of different classes of 
towns might have been drawn from the whole of England and Wales. 


Instead of this, the subject is dealt with scrappily and in different 
lessons, and there is no general summing-up or comparison between 
the factors determining the growth of ancient cities and modern 
industrial ones. Thus, on pige 47, in a lesson upon Rivers and Deltas, 
it is stated that towns were usually built near the mouth of a river, and 
this is written on the blackboard as though it were a general law. 
What about the many inland towns built at the junction of valley routes 
or near river fords? These are not mentioned, though, in a later 
lesson, dealing with county towns, counties, and coalfields—a rather 
curious grouping —it is stated that towns are built, as a rule, on the flat 
land near a river ; and in quite another lesson attention is drawn to the 
importance of coalfields in determining the position or growth of 
manufacturing towns. On page 79 Mr. Marsh says: ‘‘ Besides being 
near the mouth of a river, a seaport must be near large towns." This 
is hardly a happy method of expression, as it suggests the presence ol 
the large towns as antecedent to the deliberate building of the seaport 
towa, and it igaores the fact that it is, after all, the character of the 
district behind the seaport which determines the growth of the 
inland towns. But this is surely a matter which cannot be ignored 
if the question is to be dealt with at all. As it is, Mr. Marsh gives the 
impression of having said all that there is to say when he has, in reality, 
only opened the door to further inquiry. The author is not always 
quite exact enough in his phrasing, and thus gives misleading impres- 
sions—e.g., on page I2, he speaks of the effect of mountains on 
vegetable products, when it would be more exact to speak of the influ- 
ence of a mountain climate in determining vegetation. Again, on 
page 116, it is said that the mountains near the coast prevent the sea 
from washing away the coast line. We submit that this is, at the best, 
a very confusing way of stating what happens, and may produce 
quite a wrong impression in the minds of the pupils. In Lesson XI. 
the distinction between hills and mountains is very sharply and dog- 
matically drawn, but we doubt whether scientific geographers would 
accept it without considerable modification. The constant use of a 
model of England and Wales in the lessons is, no doubt, good, but it 
should be supplemented by a contour map or it may mislead. We 
think a case in point is the lesson on the Pennine Chain which hardly 
brings out the real character of the region, and, in one point, gives 
a distinctly false impression, when the author speaks of ‘‘ The Peak " 
not as a district, which of course it is, but as a separate peak in the 
sense that the Matterhorn is a peak. There is good stuff in the book, 
and, if used with discrimination, it should prove helpful and sug- 
gestive to teachers of geography, provided they do not regard it as a 
model to be slavishly imitated. We must specially commend the lists 
of novels and other books dealing with particular parts of the country. 


A History of Classical Scholarship. By J. E. SANDys. Vols. II. and III. 
(Each 8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

By this time Dr. Sandys will probably be tired of hearing the praises 
of his great work sung. Yet we must pay him our humble tribute of 
thanks for the service that he has rendered to the cause of learning. 
His book is a marvellously rich collection of facts, the fruit of eight 
years of labour. Austere for the most part, its pages occasionally 
reveal the author as not unconscious that a study of the lives of 
scholars yields much that is humorous. We are told, for example, 
how Parr remarked of his portraits: ** All the artists fail in one 
feature—none of them give me my peculiar ferocity”; and it i: 
pleasant to be reminded how Joshua Barnes got his wife to pay for 
the printing of his ** Homer" by assuring her that the real author of 
the Homeric poems was Solomon! Sometimes we feel ourselves 
cheated out of the fun; those who compare the account of George 
Burges offered to us here with that in the ‘‘ Life of Lord Lytton” (by 
his son) will discover what we mean. With regard to scholars who 
died in recent times Dr. Sandys trips skilfully over difficulties; but he 
uses obituary notices, we think, too freely ; the merits of a scholar are 
more fitly attested by the work that he leaves than by the regrets of 
affection or the praises of friendship. It should always be remembered 
that tombstones are not evidence to character. 


Herodoti Historiae. Recognovit CAROLUS Hung. (2 vols, each 4s. 
paper, 4s. 6d. cloth. Clarendon Press.) 

Modern curiosity asks for the unattainable—for Herodotus as he 
was; Dr. Hude gives us all that Time will let us recover— Herodotus 
as he was known to the ancient world. We have in these volumes 
not only a good (and clearly printed) text, but also an apparatus 
criticus from which could be got an education in Greek and in the art 
of criticism. Look, for example, at the end of iv. 33: oix krev 
nupav KaAdums éxovcas Tà ipa. Now, if one family of manuscripts has 
exovaas, the other has @vovcas. Combine the information ; judge the 
form of the word from one reading and the sense from the other, and 
you arrive at ép5ovcas. In v. 9I the better family has àwıxduevoi 
TíragÓai ; yet axeduevor is the true reading—the inhnitive came in 
when the participle had been corrupted. In all debatable matters the 
editor, a master in his craft, has guidance to offer us. We thank 
him for his book and for a concession that he makes. In the second 
volume, that reference may be facilitated, the chapters are divided into 
sections ; and the same course will be taken with the first volume 
when it is reprinted. We should tarry longer with Dr; Hude were It 
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not that his name is already well known in England, and bis skill 
recognized. Enough that, for school or lecture-room, his text is the 
best available. 


Caesar's. Commentaries on the Gallic War. Translated by T. RICE 
HOLMES. (4s. 6d. net. Macmillans.) 

,Mr. Holmes's translation will rank with the best exercises of the 
kind. The teacher may get many a useful hint from it, or he may 
read it aloud to his boys. The English is sound, rhythmic, and 
graceful. In a few instances we found it a little too modern —we 
migbt almost say, too journalistic; for example, ‘‘ The authorities 
were not responsible for anything that had occurred”; and ‘‘ They 
would refer this offer to their principals." Occasionally Mr. Holmes 
feels, as all translators feel, the poverty of our language in pronouns, 
and the reference of a ''him" or a **them" is obscure. We doubt 
whether custodiae (iv. 4) means *'patrols." In i. 51 we incline to 
accept the suggestion that .54«5os is to be joined with each of the 
preceding names (‘‘all Suebans," not **and Suebans"); but it is 
at present the vogue to identify Caesar's Suebi with the Hermunduri. 
The marking of quantities in the Index is a feature of the book for 
which young students will be grateful. Batavi is given ; but Batávi 
is also well attested. Why did the Romans say Lingónes, Santónes, 
and, on the other hand, Suessdnes? Perhaps a contempt for bar- 
barians extended to the pronunciation of their names. But no; we 
reject the idea lest it should hurt the feelings of Mr. Holmes, who has 
studied his Kelts fondly. He merits our gratitude for the labour that 
he has bestowed on an author who conquered the world to conquer the 
schoolroom. 


Latin and English Idiom. An Object Lesson from Livy's Preface. 
id x DARNLEY NAYLOR, M.A. (2s. Cambridge University 
ess. 

The ** object lesson " method of teaching has much to recommend it. 
If you want to write Latin prose, take a piece of Livy and make it your 
own. That is what Mr. Naylor tries to help us to do, and his method 
is as follows. He arranges his page in two columns. On the right he 
sets down Livy's Preface divided into convenient periods (he makes 
thirteen sections of it). On the left, he puts down the English, aiming 
always at giving a real idiomatic English version—what we say. He 
then takes the section phrase by phrase, sometimes even word by word, 
keeping the Latin on the right, the English version on the left. The 
meaning of each departure from the normal Latin order is very 
strongly insisted on, for it is the right use of order which makes expres- 
sive Latin. The left-hand column is fuller than the right, because now 
and then a principle needs emphasizing by comment and occasional 
quotation of parallel passages. — Livy's preface occupies about two pages 
of an ordinary text-book. The chapter devoted to its study here is close 
on sixty pages. This affords some indication of what careful observa- 
tion of a given passage really means. It is a method which cannot be 
too strongly commended to the student of Latin prose. He must 
* anglicize ” Livy (Mr. Naylor will have none of that much abused 
word ‘‘translate’’); he must watch this master of his own language 
“ deal, as it were, with our own language,” keeping in view the ques- 
tion, * How would Livy put this or that into Latin—or, rather, how 
has he done it?” 


The Greatness and Decline of Rome. Vol. III. By GUGLIELMO 
Ferrero. Translated by H. J. CHATOR. (6s. net. Heinemann.) 

In this volume, which has as its subject the Fall of an Aristocracy, 
the history is continued down to the Convention of Tarentum. The 
narrative of the Italian scholar loses none of its fascination as it 

oceeds. Publishers and author are to be congratulated on having 
ound a translator with such a command of graceful Enylish as the 
Head Master of Plymouth College displays. 


Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages. By JULIA DE WOLF ADDISON. 
(7s. 6d. net. G. Bell & Sons.) 

Mr. Arthur Symons has complained that modern exhibitions of arts 
and crafts produce in him a feeling of sadness. There is so much dis- 
play, so little regard for fit decoration of material. It is a sure sign of 
misguided effort, and worse, when the ornament is considered beyond 
the use of the thing decorated. The author shares this view, pointing 
out that art which does not continually contemplate the best periods soon 
becomes decadent. She passes in review the main crafts—embroidery, 
metal, enamel, and so on, gives illustrations of notable pieces from past 
ages, and, what is particularly worth while, quotes from old writers, such 
as Theophilus and the swashbuckler Cellini, the processes in use among 
craftsmen in their day. Written in a bright conversational style, with 
abundance of anecdotes mingled with serious considerations upon the 
limitations of the material and enlivened by examples, this book will 
be welcomed alike by the general reader and the art student, who now, 
more than ever, tends to merge into the craftsman. It may help to 
save him from the common reproach that the art craftsman does not pay 
sufficient reverence to the material he decorates—too often with the 
express purpose of showing off his own cleverness. 


A History of German Literature. By CALVIN THOMAS. 
(6s. Heinemann.) 
Perhaps because the book was. printed in London, while the writer 
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is Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures in Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, it is disfigured by an unduly large number of mis- 
p The young student will be perplexed to find *'* Wittenburg ” 

ide ** Wittenberg," ** picturesque " for ** picaresque " ; and probably 
it is the printer who makes Nikolaus Manuel die in 1536 instead of 
1530. To pack a history of German literature into four hundred pages 
is a task that involves difficulties with regard to the allotment of space. 
We cannot approve a judgment that gives nearly twice as much room 
to Thomas Murner as to Jean Paul. Nor do we see eye to eye with 
the author in all matters ; not, for example, when he concedes bot 
little humour to Freytag—the creator of Hummel! But the work will 
serve the purpose of those who are seeking an outline of its subject. 
Prof. Thomas has insight and grip; he is not a mere unreflectin 
compiler. Some words that he uses are ugly (‘‘ bouleversation, 
** motivate," **opinionator "), ugly no matter upon what authori 
they rest; but in general he writes good and manly English. It is 
with pleasure that we commend his conscientious book to notice. 


Chansons Choisies de Béranger. Edited by JEAN EDMOND MANSIN. 
(3s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

School life is short, and we should hardly recommend Béranger as a 
subject for serious study among French classics, but there are some 
half-dozen of his songs that are pre-eminently fitted for repetition. 
They are simple, they sing themselves, they are racy and redolent of 
the soil. Béranger is the chansonnier, as La Fontaine is the fabulist, 
par excellence. We have nothing like him in English, though Burns on 
one side closely resembles him, and Thackeray in his vers d'occasion 
has exactly caught his manner. "These selections illustrate the different 
chords of Béranger's lyre—his Candidean optimism, his Epicurean 
theology, his innocent savs-culotte-ism, his Horatian philanderings 
(with reserves), and his Napoleonic idolatries. — M. Mansin is a 
competent annotator, and gives all the explanations required with no 
superfluities. 


Sismondi: Pavic et le Sac de Rome. By ARTHUR WILSON-GREEN. 
(2s. Clarendon Press.) 

** Sismondi " is a solid historian, in every sense of the word, and the 
three years of European history from the Battle of Pavia to the Sack of 
Rome here chronicled are a favourable specimen of his work. The 
notes, mainly historical, are apposite and adequate. We should, how- 
ever, have welcomed some further aid towards a mastery of the text than 
the prefixed chronological summary ; a division into paragraphs, or, 
better still, insets giving a brief précis. The French is easy enough for 
a lower fifth, but it would take a good sixth to digest the history. 


School Algebra. By W. E. PATERSON, M.A., B.Sc. Part II. 
(With Answers, 3s. ; without Answers, 2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 
This Second Part contains a chapter of advanced theorems on subjects 

included in the First Part, and then continues the course from ratio, be- 
yond the usual stopping point at the binomial theorem, to recurring 
series, theory of equations, theory of numbers, and continued fractions. 
The latter subjects are, of course, treated very briefly, but Mr. Paterson 
has given the principal theorems of an elementary character, and, for 
many readers, these are all that are required. In the last fifty pages are 
reprinted typical examination papers set in several Univessities. The 
index adds to the value of a thoroughly useful text-book. 


School History of Great Britain and Ireland. By G. W. PROTHERO, 
M.A., Litt.D. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

There is no indication of the age of the pupils for which this book is 
intended, but, from its style and method of arrangement, we should 
judge it to be suited to pupils in the middle forms of an ordinary 
secondary school. Its scope is considerable—s.e., from the year 55 B.C. 
to the end of the Boer War and the death of Queen Victoria. It is to 
be commended in that it does not follow the usual method of dividing 
the subject according to reigns, but first maps out the course of British 
history into periods, and then deals with the main events according te 
subjects and movements. A paragraph on page 1 seems to indicate 
that Mr. Prothero’s main concern is with political history. He says: 
* Perhaps the two most important things we can learn in British 
history are, first, the way in which the different parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland have come to form one United Kingdom ; and, secondly, 
the way in which our system of parliamentary government has gradu- 
ally grown up." We are glad to find, however, that the social history 
of each period is dealt with, and that an attempt is made to give the 
pupils some idea of the period as a whole. Thus, at the end of Part I., 
a section is devoted to ** English Society before the Conquest," an- 
other deals with ** English Society in the Thirteenth Century," and a 
third with ** The Tudor Age." The pictures are, on the whole, very 
good: they are coloured illustrations taken from great historical 
paintings, some being, however, much better reproduced than others. 
The maps, as usual, alas ! make no attempt to show physical features, 
and until this is done we shall never get the geographical basis of history 
made as clear as it ought to be. There is no index, but an appendix 
of ten pages gives the important dates in British history, and seven 
more pages are devoted to genealogical tables. 


Messrs. Macmillan send us the first batch of their **Sevenpenny 
Series" (7d. net). The get-up leaves nothing to be desired h the paper 
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is thin, but fairly opaque ; the print clear, and the binding serviceable 
(it allows the volume to lie open, but in one or two the stitching shows 
a tendency to give). The length of the novels differs as much as the 
quality, though uniformity of size is preserved by difference of type. 
All the novels selected have won more or less popularity—Forest Lovers, 
A Roman Singer, and The First Violin head the list. Whether these 
cheap novels will prove in the long run good for authors, good for 
publishers, good for literature, and therefore for the common weal, 
is a very moot question. Meanwhile we may take the gifts that 
Messrs. Macmillan provide us and be grateful. 


Messrs. George Philip send us a specimen of their patent Se/f-ro/ling 
and Raising System of Map Mounting. By a simple and ingenious 
device a number of maps can be kept securely rolled up, and any one 
of them displayed at pleasure. The old system of spring rollers was 
expensive, and, as teachers know to their cost, the mechanism was 
very liable to get out of order. 


Messrs. Hanfstaengl send us four more of their Scholars’ Cartoons 
(price 6s. each). ‘‘The First Crusade" and ‘Shakespeare Reading 
before Queen Elizabeth " are by G. Moira, and both show the artist's 
skilful composition and harmonious colouring. In the first we do not 
know who the abbot reading out a proclamation is supposed to be. 
In the second, Shakespeare, who would not have been forty at most, 
is represented as perfectly bald. The other two pictures, the 
* Savannah " arriving at Liverpool, and Stephenson's ** Rocket” are 
graphic and faithful illustrations, and the first is a pleasing seascape. 


Messrs. Dent send us specimens of the last half-century of ** Every- 
man's Library" (cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. net). CRAIK’S Manual 
of English Literature, a work of sterling merit, has been thoroughly 
overhauled and brought up to date by Miss ELEANOR PODMORE. A 
delightful volume, hitherto not obtainable in a cheap and convenient 
form, is A Tour to the Hebrides. In Classics we have the Aristophanes 
FRERE, the prince of translators. GILFILLAN’s Literary Portraits is 
introduced to us by Dr. ROBERTSON NICOLL, a personal friend; and 
RODWELL's translation of 7he Koran by Dr. MARGOLIOUTH. There 
is not a bad shilling in the fifty. 


“ AENEID” IV. 296-330. 


IRST to perceive (for lovers’ eyes are keen) 
The intended flight and treachery was the Queen, 

Fearful where fears were none, for rumours came 
Of mustering crews, spread by that monster Fame. 
Beside herself, she reels the streets about ; 
As when a Thyiad sees the madding rout 
Pass, and Cithaeron calls with nightly shout. 
At length she found and thus Aeneas chid : 
“ Did'st think thy crime, false traitor, could be hid ? 
Our troth, our vows, forsooth, were idle breath, 
And thou consign'st me to a lingering death. 
Yea, such thy cruel haste, thou would'st defy 
The North Wind's fury and a winter sky, 
To seek an alien land beyond the sea ; 
Ah, wherefore save that thou would'st fly from me ? 
E'en wert thou bent thine ancient home to gain, 
And Troy still stood, who now would tempt the main ? 
O, by these tears, if tears may aught avail, 
By vows I trusted, vows alas how frail, 
O, by those hymeneal rites prepared, 
The bridal chamber that awhile we shared, 
If aught I did or was with thec found grace, 
Pity the fortunes of a stricken race. 
O leave me not! For thy sake I defied 
The Nomad clansmen and their chieftains’ pride, 
The Libyans’ hate and my own Tyrians’ frown ; 
For thy sake have I lost my fair renown, 
For thy sake flung away my single claim 
To immortality, a spotless name. 
Leave me not, leave me not to die, my guest! 
That claim still holds, though vanished all the rest. 
Why should I live when thou art gone? To see 
Iarbas lead me in captivity, 
Or grim Pygmalion raze his sister’s walls ? 
Ah, if some babe were playing in my halls, 
Had but Aeneas left me, ere he fled, 
A living image of his love now dead, 
The father’s face reflected in the son, 
I had not seemed thus utterly undone!” F. S. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


GERMANY. 


Two misconceptions as to German education it may be proper to 
remove. The first is, that we who call attention to 
its merits are ignorant of its faults, among which 
the predominance of instruction may be accounted 
the chief. The second and more important is the belief that the school. 
reform of 1901, creating a Latinless higher school with, in princi le, 
full rights (Berechtigungen), was a concession to vocationalism. Not 
so; but to modernism. We dislike these terms ; they lose, how- 
ever, as we think, half their ugliness by losing all their vagueness. 
Vocational education has for its immediate and consciously pursued 
end a living; the formula of modernism is that, of two disciplines 
equally educative, preference should be given to the one whose matter 
lies nearer to the life-interest of the child. The Oderrealschule, the 
modern school, is as much a place of liberal education as the Gym- 
nasium, the school in which the classical languages are taught. 


Yet we are told that the Realschule makes in some way for bread- 
winning. It does so only in the sense in which all 
schools assist their pupils to earn a living in after. 
life. That our statements may be definite we look 
at a Hessian Realschule and show what it is. The A'ea/scAule is simply 
an imperfect Oerrealszhule—an Oberrealschule lacking Oberprima (the 
Upper First Class) and Unterprima (the Lower First Class) Like 
the Oberrealschule, it receives as its pupils boys nine years old. Its 
scheme of study is the same as that for the seven lower classes (and so 
for the first seven years) of the Oderrealschule, being then as follows :— 


Misoonoeptions 
removed. 


A 
Realsohule. 


Class Class Class Class Class Class Class 
VI. V. 


Subjects. I IV. IILB. Hia. ILs. ILA. 
Religion ............... 2..2..2..2..2...2 ... 2 hrs. a week 
German ............... 10:16. .5.5 5 3 wee Je uas " 
French oaeee. Soia Lud ee uod a A 5i 
English ............... ut Lu LL qu IE E - 
History © etre — ... —. 2 oue D udis uus 2 a 
Geography ............ 33 5:3 92:92:52 1 " 
Mathemátics "E 6:95:58 x» Or 90 0 8 26 = 
Natural History ...... 2 2 Ro Bo — ‘i 
Chemistry and Min- 

eralogy ee She Au mE uade eve y aug $i 

Physics uu secet LS m dm M. " 

Freehand Drawing.. 2... 2... 2... 2 2. 2 2. 552 s 

Geometr'l Drawing.. —...—...—...— ...—... E... I 5 

WOUND acties 332 2..—..—..—..— v 
Total. ui 27 29 30 30 30 3I 3I 


Two hours, in addition, are assigned to gymnastics and one or two 
to singing. No study is pursued for vocational ends, and no place is 
found even for educative manual work. In short, the Realschule is 
just as true to liberal education as is a full-grown Oberrealschule, asa 
Realgymnasium, or asa Gymnasium. We, for our part, would add 
manual work, carried on in the right spirit, to the program of liberal 
studies. 


Manual training will, perhaps, some day take the place now occupied 
in many secondary schools by the beautiful but 
difficult language of which the witty Frenchman 
said : **On n'a pas besoin de connaitre le grec, il 
faut l'avoir oublié." Is there room for an artificial world-speech? 
No ; not even if Greek be cast out. Yet Esperanto, the latest born of 
such languages, seems to be making progress. In Germany, the Inter- 
national Esperanto Congress, held at Dresden last year, has given fresh 
impetus to the study and use of the language. The number of 
Esperanto Societies in Germany has risen from forty to a hundred and 
thirty. More commercial firms have adopted correspondence 10 
Esperanto. The Saxon Esperanto Institute, which is connected with 
the Government and supported by the Dresden Chamber of Commerce, 
has, during the first half-year of its existence, afforded instruction to 
I,322 persons by means of thirty-one courses. There are in all at the 
present moment some thirteen hundred Esperanto Societies in the 
world and eighty Esperanto journals, whilst Esperanto literature fills 
a thousand volumes. Nevertheless, there are those to whom the com- 
posite sade language—resembling a true language, which is a growth, 
no more than a scaffolding of various timbers resembles a forest—Is 
rather abhorrent than attractive. As for commercial men, anything 1s 
to be approved that will stay them from calling a letter an ‘‘esteemed 
favor.” We have often wondered why they do not double their 
profits and halve the tale of their lawsuits by writing English. 
At Berlin, the Society for School Reform held in the Ingenieurhaus 
its nineteenth annual meeting, and listened with 
zhe POT interest to an address by Dr. Sprengel, of Frank- 
School Reform. furt a. M., upon ** Die Notlage des deutschen Un- 
terrichts auf unsern höheren Schulen." German, 
(Continued on Page 465.) 
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Mr. Murray's Recent Books 


READY THIS MONTH. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF BOYS IN ENGLAND. 


By CYRIL NORWOOD, M.A., 


Head Master of Bristol Grammar School. 


and ARTHUR H. HOPE, M.A., 


Late Assistant Master at Radley College. 


With Chapters by Expert Contributors on Modern Methods of Teaching twelve different subjects. 


The aim of this book is comparative, critical, and constructive. 


It deals with every aspect of the subject in a thorough and comprehensive 


manner and will, it is hoped, prove of the greatest value to all connected with Secondary Education. 


Textes et Questions. 


By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Head of the Modern Lan- 
guage Department, Royal Naval College, Osborne, and E. L. 
LASSIMONNE, Officier de l'Instruction Publique, Senior Master 
at the Royal Naval College, Osborne. Is. 6d. 


A new book on Composition in French by modern methods. It 
consists of so pieces of French, of graduated difficulty and varied 
vocabulary, each of which occupies a left-hand page of the volume. 
Facing them will be found a series of twenty questions, bringing out 
the points of the narrative and practising the pupil in the grammar 
which arises in the course of the reading lesson. 


The book can also be used for the purposes of reading aloud, 
dictation, reproduction, and recitation, if the master wishes. It has 
already been thoroughly tested in class, and the results have encour- 
aged the authors to believe that it will be especially welcomed by 
teachers who believe in catechetical lessons but have themselves 
little time to provide the material for them. 


Murray's School Arithmetic. 
By A. J. PRESSLAND, M.A., Edinburgh Academy. 2s. With 
Answers, 2s. 6d. Supplementary Exercises for Home- 
work, with Notes on Method. 6d. 

A New Arithmetic—in which all the examples are original—designed 
to meet the present-day practical requirements of pupils between the 
ages of 11 and 17 in Modern Secondary Schools. The SUPPLEMENTARY 
EXERCISES, while primarily intended for use with this book, is a care- 
fully graded and varied collection suitable for use with any modern 
text-book or independently. 


Manual of English Grammar. 


With Exercises and Examination Papers. 
HALL, M.A. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 2s. 6d. 
Times. —'*. . . we may cordially recommend the new issue of 
MURRAY'$ ENGLISH GRAMMAR, by Mr. T. D. Hall, which is now in 
its 14th edition, and has been considerably enlarged and revised ; a 
sound and compendious work with a great variety of illustrations.” 


By T. D. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A,, late Fellow of All Souls and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. 


Vol. I.—FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE END OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 58s. 


Vol. II.—FRoM HENRY VIII. TO THE RESTORATION. 5s. 


Vol. IIT. —FROM CHARLES II. TO THE BEGINNING OF THE GREAT 
WAR. 5s. Now Ready. 
Vol. IV.—THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. Ss. Now Ready. 


These volumes conclude Mr. Fletcher's '' Schoolboy's"' History of England, of which the first volume appeared in 1904. 
Owing to the length and importance of the period covered it has been found necessary to divide it into two portions, of which the first 


takes the reader down to the year 1792, and the second to 1815. 


There are separate chapters on Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Industrial Revolution. 


The Annals of Tacitus. Books XI.-XVI. 


An English Translation with Introduction and Notes. By 
GEORGE G. RAMSAY, Litt.D., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

This volume is a continuation of that published in 1904, containing 
a translation of the first six books. 

The aim of the writer has been to present a version of Tacitus which 
shall satisfy scholars by strict fidelity to the original, and at the same 
time enable the English reader to dismiss from his mind the idea that 
he is reading a translation. 


By JOHN THOMPSON, M.A., Head Master of the High School, 
Dublin. 


An Elementary Greek Grammar for 


Schools. 


Crown 8vo. Part ].—Accidence, 1s. 6d. 
1s. 6d. Complete with Indexes, 3s. 


Greek Grammar Accidence and Syn- 
tax for Schools and Colleges. 6s. 


Part II.—Syntax, 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES 


By E. W. EDMUNDS, M.A., B.Sc. Lond., Luton Secondary School; 


and 
FRANK SPOONER, B.A., Director of Education for Bedfordshire. 
ATHEN.ZUM.—" For inculcating an intelligent and lasting acquaint- 


ance with tts subject, the present series is likely, in our opinion, to prove 
the best of its kind." 


The Story of English Literature. 


I. The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. 3s. 6d. 
II. 17th and 18th Centuries, 1625-1780. 3s. 6d. 
III. 18th Century, 1780-1880. 3s. 6d. 


Readings in English Literature. 


I. The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. Junior Course, 2s. 6d. 
Intermediate Course, 2s. 6d. Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 
II. 17th and 18th Centuries, 1625-1780. Junior Course, 2s. 6d. 
Intermediate Course, 2s. 6d. Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 
III. 18th Century. 1780-1880. Junior Course, 2s. 6d. 
mediate Course, 2s. 6d. Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 


Inter- 


By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A, 


Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London. 


and R. S. CONWAY, Litt.D., 


Professor of Latin in the University of Manchester. 


LIMEN. A First Latin Book. 


Crown 8vo. 


Pp. xxiit+ 376. Price 2s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, ls. 6d. each. 


SUPPLEMENT FOR TEACHERS, CONTAINING HINTS ON THE ORAL METHOD, 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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he said, is still the Cinderella of school subjects. The number of hours 
allotted to it is everywhere insufficient, and this stinting exhibits it as 
of subordinate importance. The effects are revealed in the language 
aod education of the German people. Changes are necessary in the 
arrangements of the school. In the lower classes the same number of 
hours should be given to German as to foreign languages. The middle 
classes should be trained to the reading of continuous prose and to 
accurate expression in spoken and written words; they should have, 
moreover, one hour a week for original composition. In Odbersekunda 
(the Upper Second class), whilst boys are there introduced to the Old 
German literature, they must have time to continue fruitfully the study 
of the New German; reading in Old German should be so ordered as 
to yield a general view of Old German literature; with it should go 
a survey of the development of the German language and of German 
dialects. Prima (the First class) ought to study the progress of 
German literature from Luther to the present day—in outline but not 
in the way of theoretical literary history. The centre of instruction 
should be the Classicists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; 
but the Romantic School ought also to receive its share of attention. 
Shakespeare should be read carefully in all the three upper classes. 


The neglect of Old English in most of our schools is a national 
Its sg denn We must keep, however, to Germany, 
Annual Report. 2nd we set down a few particulars from the Report 
of the Association. As wishes not fulfilled, the 
Society specifies its desire for the establishment of Chairs of Peda- 
gogy in Prussia, and for the putting of a translation from Latin in 
place of the Latin Extemporale at the Reifeprüfung (Leaving Examina- 
tion). Of Reform Schools (which begin languages, as we have ex- 
lained, with French) it is reported that their number has increased 
in two years by twenty-six, there being now in Germany one hundred 
and twenty-five such schools, in Prussia ninety-nine. Eleven more 
are known to be planned for next year. Everywhere the results of 
instruction in these Reform Schools have been found satisfactory, and 
the total number of Abiturienten from them is now 3,400. As to the 
new scheme for the educating of women in Prussia, the Society recog- 
nizes the principles that underlie it as sound, but deprecates the 
addition of compulsory Latin and Greek in the program of the 
Studienanstalt, the institution that is to prepare the girls for the 
University. 


FRANCE. 
The face of educational France has been radiant. With the spring ? 
Not for that only, but by reason of the fact that 


Ae nil the salaries are up. It is announced that the Minister 
Ascent of Man. of Finance has come to an agreement with the 


Minister of Public Instruction to make a beginning, 
in the budget of 1910, with a readjustment of the salaries of the 
personnel universitaire. This is a sequel to the Report of the 
Extraparliamentary Commission appointed to establish a co-ordination 
of salaries ; for Reports, in France, are not pigeon-holed, but express 
themselves in action. So far as secondary education is concerned, 
the increase is spread over six annual sums; in the next budget there 
will be provided for each official one-fifth of the increase proposed for 
the class to which he belongs ; in 1911, two-fifths, and so on, until in 
1914 the complete reform of the scale has been effected. Although 
the full benefit is thus postponed, and the boon will come, as it were, 
in instalments, the change is right welcome. It is the defeat of the 
Philistines! It is the triumph of culture! So do nations climb 
upward, marking each stage of their progress with an addition to the 
teacher's wage. 


The International Congress of Modern Language Teachers forms 
The Oongress the subject of a report in the Xevue Universitaire 

f (May 15). Once more was the truth laid down 
that the efficacy of the New Method depends on 
the training of the teacher. The Congress has 
taught us, says the reporter, that the same problems offer themselves 
in all countries, and that everywhere there is a desire *''de fortifier le 
rôle du professeur de langues vivantes en apportant plus de garanties 
à sa préparation." A special resolution affirmed that the teacher 
should have studied the older forms of the language, and should be 
able to explain modern usage by a reference to them. 


0 
Modern Language 
Teachers. 


UNITED STATES. 


The vast collection of matter called the Report of the Commissioner 
Skirmishing e Education—we have that for 1907 before us, we 
with the Report, ave glanced at it already—is too formidable for us 
to grapple with in the narrow compass of a note. 

But, skirmishing with it, we may pick off a detail or two for the informa- 
tion of our readers. It is so perplexing in its largeness and in its 
scope, which includes alike education in France and the blind boys of 
Foochow, the reindeer service of Alaska and the cleven little ** pagans " 
in the schools of Panama, that we hardly know from what point to 


approach it best. Perhaps some would be glad to learn how many 
upils there are to a teacher. Taking the hundred largest towns in the 
United States, the Bureau finds that each teacher of pupils in 
actual attendance a number ranging from twenty-two to fifty-four ; 
half of the towns show between thirty and thirty-five ; whilst thirty- 
two seems to be the normal number. It has been maliciously asserted 
that the most striking feature of the American Universities, colleges, 
and technological schools is their readiness to confer honorary degrees. 
The tables of the Commissioner prove that the allegation is not un- 
founded ; for, in the year in question, these institutions bestowed 
the honorary title of A.M. 138 times, in addition to some minor 
titular distinctions, and they created 533 honorary Doctors, among 
them 233 D.D.s, 207 LL.D.'s, and 20 Ph.D.'s. Again, it is 
a common belief in England that most American schoolmasters 
are, so to speak, schoolmistresses. How did the case really stand? 
Out of 475,238 teachers employed in the State school systems, 
the men teachers numbered 105,773, or only 23:6 per cent.; and 
looking back we observe a steady decline since 1880, when the per- 
centage was 42:8. Public opinion, then, is justified in respect of the 
* school ma’ams.” On the other hand, the English notion that the 
children in the South Atlantic States are not sent to school is found 
to be untenable. The percentage of the school population (é.¢., of 
children five to eighteen years of age) enrolled in these States rose 
from 30 in 1870-71 to 65 in the year under consideration ; whereas 
that for the North Atlantic States fell from seventy-seven to sixty. 
eight. ‘‘ Tell me about the salaries," cries some underpaid English 
pedagogue. The average wage of a man teacher in the common 
schools was 56'10 dollars a month, of a woman teacher 43°67 dollars; 
the women, it may be inferred, prevail because they are cheaper. 
Yet our kinsmen do not grudge money for the general purposes of 
education. We quote the words of the Report :—*' The annual ex- 
penditure for education, exclusive of additions to the plant, is somewhat 
over twice the expenditure for the War and Navy Departments of the 
National Government. It is three-and-a-half times the expenditure of 
the National Government in 1907 for pensions. It is about one-and- 
a-fourth times the cost (New York wholesale prices) of the sugar and 
coffee we consume annually.” We have id of education estimated 
in terms of exports and imports ; this comparison between the cost of 
learning imbibed and that of sugar and coffee consumed is pleasantly 
new and quaint. 


Of the honorary degrees let a brief word be said. We have no 
reason to suppose that the great American Uni- 
versities, such as Harvard and Yale, are governed 
by any other considerations in bestowing them than 
those which prevail at Oxford and Cambridge; and the abuses in 
connexion with them are odious to all right-minded Americans. What 
are the abuses? The degrees are conferred by the smaller institutions 
often without just discrimination, and sometimes for payment. It is 
deplorable, when there has been sale and purchase, that American law 
is as powerless to deal with the rascals who se// as English law is to 
punisb the more injurious rascals who, in order to deceive the ignorant, 
buy a title of learning. Is there a real evil of considerable magnitude? 
We may take thirty-five years as the average ‘‘ life" of a distinction ; 
for youth is no defence against an honorary degree. It will follow 
that, if the rate of production is maintained, there will be at any one 
time more than 18,000 American honorary Doctors in existence! To 
our shame we confess that these ** Doctors" abound in England. Let 
us hope that English opinion may be brought to co-operate with 
American in putting an end to so grave a scandal of the learned 
world. 

As we are writing about the Report for 1907 there comes to hand 
the first volume— be this our grateful acknowledgment—of the Report 
for 1908. By a new arrangement the first part is issued at once—not, 
as hitherto, held back until the statistical matter, which forms the 
second part, has been tabulated. We hope to deal with 1908 at some 
future time, turning now to another subject. The National Association 
of State Universities has pronounced in favour of 


Honorary 
s. 


Soe a typical institution of learning or Standard American 
University. University. No University, it is suggested, should 


be recognized that does not come up to this standard, 
and the degrees of non-recognized Universities should, for the recog- 
nized, have no validity. We quote the definition proposed for the 
Standard American University. It would be ‘‘an institution: (1) 
which requires for admission the completion of the curriculum of 
a standard American high school with a four-years’ course, or, in 
other terms, the completion of a course which will enable the pupils 
to offer not less than fourteen five-hour units, or equivalent: (2) 
which offers, in the college of literature and science, two years o 
general or liberal work completing or supplementing the work of 
the high school; (3) which offers a further course of two years so 
arranged that the student may begin work of University character 
leading to the Bachelor's degree at the end and reaching forward to 
the continuation of this work in the graduate school or the professional 
school; (4) which offers professional courses, based upon the com- 

(Continued on page 468.) 
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Te e REESE LF[!ontAs»s. 


The Highland Railway runs through the Heart of the Highlands. 
ABC ilustrated Guide post free on application. 
SPLENDID SCENERY, MOUNTAIN, LOCH, RIVER, GLEN, AND SEA. 


ITLOCHRY. 
Fine Coaching District. 
The Atholl Hydropathic. 
The Pitlochry Hydropathic. 


eee) 


Situated in the Valley of the Spey. 
INGUSSIE. = The Cairngorm Hills in the By m E RERE A 


Av! EM ORE. Salubrious Climate. 


N AIRN. 
Lovely Seaside Resort. 
ORRES. 


Famed for the Dryness of its Climate. 
Cluny Hill Hydropathic. 
TRATHPEFFER SPA. 


Under the shadow of Ben Wyvis. 
Medicinal Springs of Great Value. 
Healthy surroundings. 

Excellent Hotels. 


NVERNESS. 


The Capital of the Highlands. 
In the midst of Charming and Romantic Associations. 
Convenient Centre for Excursions by Coach or Steamer. 


ORNOCH. 


Celebrated for its Golf Course. 
Old-World Town by the Seaside. 


Mr. CARNEGIE—"' Did not think any other place, even in the High- 
lands of Scotland, possessed so many charms." 


The Company's Station Hotel is close to the Golf Course. 

Cheap Excursion Fares from London and most of the principal Towns to 
Inverness and other stations on the Highland Railway at Whitsuntide, also 
every Frida night during the Summer Months. See Bills at stations, or apply 
for part * to 

T. A. WILSON, General Manager. 
Tue HicutAND RaAiLwAY, Inverness, May, 1909. 


IDOLA PULPITORUM : 
PITFALLS or tue PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


This series of articles will be found in ‘‘The Journal of Education ” :— 


I. . INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE [in November 1906] . I, 
By JOHN ADAMS, Professor of Education, University of London. 


Il. . . . . . COLASSIOS [in December 1906) . . . . . II 
By H. G. HART, sometime Head Master of Sedbergh. 


IIl. . . . . . ENGLISH [in January 19097) . . . . . III. 
By ARTHUR BURRELL, Principal of Borough Road Training College. 
IV. . . . FRENCH [in February and March 1907) , . . IV. 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Divisional Inspector to the London County 
Council (Modern Languages). 
V. . . . . . . SCIENCE [in April 1907). . . . . . 

By T. PERCY NUNN, Vice-Principal, London Day Training College. 
VI.. . . . NATURE STUDY [in Mayigo7}. . . . VI. 
By T. RAYMONT, Vice-Principal, Goldsmiths’ College. 

VII. . . . . . HISTORY [in June 1909] . . . . . VIL 
By S. S. F. FLETCHER, Lecturer on Education, University of Cambridge. 
VII. . . PHYSICAL TRAINING [in July 1907) . . VIII. 
By Corona, MALCOLM FOX, H.M. Inspector of Pbysical Training. 


IX.. . . . . DRAWING [in August 1957] . . . . . IX. 
By W. E. SPARKES, Art Master, South Kensington. 
X. . . DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE . . X. 
DOMESTIC ARTS [in November 1907] 
By ALICE RAVENHILL. 


XI... . . . GEOMETRY [in December 197] . . . . XI. 
By H. WINIFRED STURGE, The Mount School, York. 


XII. . . . . GEOGRAPHY in January 19958]. . . . XII. 
By Dr. HERBERTSON, Reader in Geography, Oxford University. 

XIII. . . . MUSIC TEACHING [in June 1998]. . . XIII. 
By ARTHUR SOMERVELI,., Inspector of Music to tbe Board of Education. 
XIV. . . . . ARITHMETIC [in July 19098] , . . . XIV. 
By P. B. BALLARD, Inspector of Schools to the London County Council. 
[Single copies of any one of the above numbers can be sent post free for 
8d.; or the fifteen for 7s. 6d.] 


LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDCATE HILL, E.C. 


USE EARLY vse SUMMER VACATION 


(for best results—three times a year only) 


The *DUST-ALLAYER" CO.'S 


ODOURLESS, 
or very powerful GERMICIDAL DISINFECTANT 


FLORIGENE 


(A REGISTERED NAME suggested by FLoor— HYGIENE) 


Unequalled for the Hygienic and Anhydrous treatment and cleaning 


al SCHOOL, LABORATORY, 


Art Gallery, Library, Museum, and other Floors— 
Wood, Concrete, Stone, or Polished ; also Linoleums, &c. 


«4 Florigene" 


LAYS the D U ST 


(As recommended in the Education Department Blue Book); 


Purifies atmosphere, aids prevention of diseases and throat irritations, 
preserves floors, saves time and greatly reduces labour. 


Anhydrous, economical, easily used by the unskilled—each 
application lasts for 2 to 6 months, according to wear. 


Scrubbing (unless preferred), also wet and all other sprinkling 
of floors, entirely dispensed with, therefore no injurious 
moisture. 


Not sticky—floors are pet impregnated with ''Flcrigene," and can 
be cleaned daily with an ordinary broom alone- the 
sweepings, being ‘‘ weighted,” are not distributed. 


Books, Furniture, Apparatus, &c., are less likely to soil, and 
seldom require dusting or cleaning. 


The “ DUST-ALLAYER " CO.'8 *Florigene" 


is extensively used in Government (Royal Colleges, Science and Art and 

other Departments) and Municipal Buildings, also Schools, Laboratories, 

Libraries, Museums, Offices, &c.—and has been for many years—with 
highly satisfactory results. 


** Florigene ” has been awarded the 


BRONZE MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE 


after deferred investigation, and a well-known Medical Officer of 
Health has reported :— 

* I consider ‘FLORIGENDB’ an excellent prepar- 
ation when applied to the floors of Public Institu- 
tions, Schools, and other Buildings for ' weighting" 
and laying dust and dirt.” 

A. well-known Bacteriologist has also favourably re- 
ported on the Germicidal Disinfectant properties of 
**FLORIGENE” (No. 2). 


The following extracts are from a few of many testimonials 
received from COLLEGE and SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 


“I had it analysed the other day and was relieved to find it was abso- 
lutely harmless.” 


“t FLORIGENE " has more than answered expectations ; since using 
it we have been entirely free from throat irritation " which we attribute 
to the absence of dust. 


*I have found it a boon to both Schoolmaster and cleaners, and 
beneficial generally to health, and I congratulate you on its thorough 
efficiency.’ 

“Your 'FLORIGENE' is excellent. I wish we had known of it 
before. My servants are loud in its praises, as no dust whatever arises 
when they are sweeping the schoolrooms. It saves labour, adds greatly 
to our comfort, and the absence of dust in the air of schoolrooms, and on 
books and shelves, must be very beneficial to our health. We would not 
be without it on any account." 


“ Applied during the holidays it never requires renewal during term time 
—it keeps its dust-allaying properties remarkably well, and the saving in 
labour is enormous. " 


‘“ We are very pleased with the ‘ FLORIGENE '; it is a great success, 
doing all that you claim for it." 


Send for particulars, Bacteriological, Medical, and other 
Reports and Testimonials, to the Sole Manu/acturers— 


mw DUST-ALLAYER’ v. 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M, Office of Works, &c. 
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letion of two years of collegiate work, in Law, or Medicine, or 
ngineering ; (5) which offers in the graduate school an adequate 
course leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy.” 
Morality, in the American woman, is as much an instinct as a fruit 
A of education. The University of California has 
for Teachers. recently furnished an example of her moral sen- 
sitiveness. Twenty girls of the senior class ‘‘ went 
on strike " when they discovered the character of the novels assigned 
to them for reading in connexion with their French lessons. Sending 
a deputation of protest to their instructor, they demanded that 
certain books-— included were works by Balzac, Zola, Guy de Mau- 
mue and the younger Dumas—should be cut out of the list. 
ey would not take French, they said, if they were called on to 
read about ''affinities" and French heroines of the Zaza type. The 
girls were in the right. There are ebullitions of lespri gaulois 
a knowledge of which will wisely be kept from young folk of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 


INDIA. 
A letter from the Secretary to the Government, Education Depart- 
ment, to the Registrar of the University of Bombay 
for Kpr eps (dated Dec. 18, 1908) states that the munificent 
g ben : de 
of Science. offers of contributions made by leading citizens 
render it possible to begin the establishing of 
& Central Institute in Bombay for the teaching of science. The 
Governor in Council, after consideration of the existing curriculum, 
has come to the conclusion that radical changes are necessary if the 
teaching of science and higher education generally are to be brought 
into accordance with modern demands. At present there are too 
many examinations and, in certain cases, too many subjects ; there is 
no proper division into well-ordered courses and no rational continuity 
of study. Among the proposals submitted to the Senate of the Uni- 
versity is one for the abolition of the Matriculation Examination ; it 
is suggested that the Colleges should apply their own tests of fitness for 
igher studies. 
he Report on Education in Cochin (1906-7) shows that there were 
under instruction 33,623 boys, or 55 per cent. of 
Cochin. those of school-going age—the proportion is, for 
India, good—and 13,531 girls, or 22 per cent. 
The total number of Sirkar schools was 55, the same as in the previous 
year, and of aided schools 183, as against 165 ; whilst there were 885 


unaided schools. What of the teachers? Of 202 employed in Sirkar 
institutions only 59 were trained men; 182 of the 254 teachers in the 
aided schools were untrained. Most of the unaided schools were rural 
schools teaching ‘‘ the three R’s” according to the old method ; and 
the qualifications of the teachers can be better imagined than described. 


QUEENSLAND. 


We have frequently said that the extinction of private schools would 
be injurious to education ; we have not less fre- 
Private Schools. quently urged that the State should see to their 
efficiency. In Queensland, lately, a deputation pre- 
sented to the Minister of Public Instruction a series of resolutions, 
among them one.to the effect that private schools should be registered, 
and “that incompetent persons should not be allowed to engage in 
rivate teaching. The Queensland teachers complain that they often 
have to receive from these schools pupils who raise the average age of 
the class and lower the standard of general attainment. In South 
Australia and in Victoria, measures have already been taken to have 
private venture schools registered. 


The subtle influence of the Moral Congress has extended to remote 
parts of the Empire. Integrity triumphs in the 
Honesty A 

in tho Olassroom, school, nor looks for any reward of praise. An 

anecdote from Queensland is felicitously indicative 

of the moral progress of our race. The subject of instruction was 

spelling, and the teacher was using a pictorial primer, in which each 

word was accompanied by an illustration. ‘‘ Gladys,” she said, with 

her hand on a picture, *' what does c-o-w spell?” **Cow !" replied 

Gladys, promptly. ‘‘How do you know, my dear?" asked the 

teacher. ‘‘ Seed his tail!” was the answer, given with unhesitating 
frankness, ‘‘ seed his tail !" 


TEACHERS who are thinking of the Highlands for their summer 
holiday, and the larger number who are still considering where they 
shall go, should apply to Messrs. W. T. Hedges, Effingham House, 
Arundel Street, W.C., for a copy of ‘‘Offcial A.B.C. Tourist 
Guide." They will find in two hundred pages all the information 
they can require, with photographs thrown in, except as to lodgment, 
eu which they will of course consult the Teachers’ Guild ‘‘ Holiday 

esorts."' 


INTERNATIONAL 


he 


p» 3 e — 5 


REVISED AND ENLARGED 


By the addition of 25,000 New Words. 


Will readily settle questions about words, men, places, 
scientific subjects, &c. 2348 pages. sooo Illustrations. 
A DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, with Specimen Pages, 
prices in various styles of binding, and hundreds of 
opinions as to its merits from famous men in all depart- 
ments of learning. Sent post free on request to 


London: G. BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal ft, 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


[May be used with advantage with any French Grammar. } 


‘* A capital little book, which we have no hesitation in recommending to French 
Students.”"— The Pali Mall Gazette. 

“ Mr. Storr's Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for Schoolboys, but 
grown-up people who wish to avoid making elementary blunders in either writing or 
speaking may use them with advantage." — The Atheneum. 


London : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, EC. 


THE 


FITZROY PICTURES 


F 


SCHOOLS, MISSION HALLS, AND HOSPITALS. 


Write for Fully Illustrated Prospectus. 


London: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 


ANIMAL LIFE. 


By F. W. GAMBLE, D.So., F.R.S., 
Lecturer in Zoology, Victoria University, Manchester. 


With numerous Line and Half.Tone Illustrations. 68. net. 


Manchester Guardian. —'' The style is very attractive, and the book is based oc 
a very intimate knowledge of the details of the subject matter and on much er 
perience in original investigation." 


London: SMITH, BLDBRE, & CO. 


July 1909.] 


J. & J. PATON, 


Educational Agents, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Telephone 5058 Central, 


PRINT PROSPECTUSES. 


Specimens with estimate of cost sent free of 
charge. 


SUPPLY BLOCKS. 


Finest Half-Tone Copper Blocks at reasonable 
prices. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS 


for the educational columns of all London, Pro- 
vincial, Indian, Colonial, and Continental Papers. 
Estimates and advice as to most suitable Papers 
sent free of charge. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS. 


Prospectuses filed and forwarded free of charge 
to Parents. 


Paton's List of Schools 
and Tutors. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SEHLHOTION OF SOHOOLS. 


Specimen Copy forwarded free on receipt of 
application with copy of Prospectus. 


J. & J. PATON, 


Educational Agents, 
148 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THE BEST DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DIOTIONARY. 
i. School and College Edition. Crown 8vo, 1,080 pp., Be. net. 
iL, Handy School Edition. 16mo, 18. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 


Adopted by the London County Council Education Comenittee. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In Five Books. By M. B. Synce, 
Author of '*Stories from European Histo &c., &c. Coloured Frontispiece, 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. ud ib the Shores of the Great Sea, 
te. 4d. Book II.—The Discovery of New Worlds, 1e. 64. Eoo III.—The 
Awakening of Europe, 19. 6d. Book IV.—The Struggle for Sea Power. 
19. 9d. Book V.—Growth of the British Empire, 28. 


(Prize Edition) Complete in Two Volumes, 36. 6d. net each. 
Uniform with the above. 
THE WORLD'S OHILDHOOD. In two Books. 
1 STORIES OF THE FAIRIES, 10d. 


2. STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES, 10d. 
Witb numerous Illustrations by BRiNSLEY LE FANU. 


BLAOKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 
Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education in the 
University of London. 

BOOK IIL ... Pp. 303. Price rs. 6d. 
BOOK IV. ... Pp. 381. Price rs. 6d. 


BOOK L... 
BOOK IL ... 


BLAOKWOOD®S’ ILLUSTRATED OLASSIOAL TEXTS. 
With or without Vocabulary. 19. 6d. and 28. Od. Full List on application. 
Ossar—Gallio War, Books L-IL Xenophon—Anabasis, L, IL 
Ossar—Gallio War, Books IV., V. Horace—Odes, Books L, IL 

Ozsar— Gallio War, Books VL, VII. Homer—Odyasey, Book VL 

Ovid— Metamorphoses (Belections). Cioero—In Catilinam, Books I-IV. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. With Nctes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By 
K. P. WiLsoN, M.A., Fettes College. Crown 8vo, 19. 64. 


FIRST LATIN SENTENCES AND PROSE. With OORA: By 
K. P. WiLson, M.A. 2e. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 18. 6d. each 


LOWER LATIN PROSE. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


LOWER LATIN UNSEENS. Selected, with Introduction, by W. Lossan. 
M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 2%. 


Pp. 228. Price rs. 
Pp. 275. Price rs. 4d. 


GOLDSMITH—TRAVELLER, DESERTED VILLAGE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By J. H. LossAN, M.A. 19. Gd. 


MAOCAULAY—LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D. Nicor SmıTH, M.A. 18. 6d. 
A 2g ars OF ENGLISH LITERATURE By J. L. RoszRTSON, 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the same. 1e. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 19. 


PARAPHRASING, ANALYSIS, AND CORRECTION OF SENTENCES. 
By D. M. J. James, M.A. 19. Also in Two Parts, 64. each. 


THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY (Chaucer to the Present Day). By J. H. 
LoBBAN, M.A. In Two Parts, 2@ each. One Vol., 4@.3 Prize Edition, Be. 


By J. 


A FIRST BOOK OF “FREE COMPOSITION” IN FRENCH. 
Epmonpb Mansion, B.-és-L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 19. 


Adopted by L.C.C. Education Committee. 


THE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. By 
ALFRED MERCIER, L.-és-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature in 
the University of St. Andrews. 39. 6d. 

ALL FRENCH VERBS IN TWELVE HOURS. By A. J. WvaTT, M.A. 19 

THE CHILDREN’S GUIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 
ANNIE G. FERRIER. 19. 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, READER, AND WRITER. By 
Louis Lusovius, Ph.D. Part I.—Elementary. 29. PartII. 36. 

A GERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. By E. F. 
SECKLER. 28. 

SPARTANERJUNGLINGE: A Story of Life in a Cadet College. By PauL 
VON SzcZEPANSKI. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by wl MORRISON, 
M.A., Aberdeen Grammar School. 28. 


A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By WiLLIAM A. Kessen. 36. 6d. 


FORTY ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. B 
SarcanT, M.A., Head Master, Oakham School. Illustrated. 18. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 128 pp. Paper, 64. ; cloth, 6d. With Answers, 
cloth, 11d. Answers separately, 3d. 


W. L. 


Full Educational Catalogue sent post /ree om application to— 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
46 Ceorge Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S LIST 


Experience has proved that Messrs. BLACKIE & 80N'8 Books take a foremost place by reason of their scholarly editing, 
clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness ín price. 


A General Text-Book of 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By A. E. LAYNG, M.A., late Head Master of Stafford Grammar School; formerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge; Author of '' Layng's Arithmetic,’’ ''Layng's Euclid," &c. 


With or without Answers. 530 pp. Crown 8vo, 4e. 6d. 


This book embodies a course which is specially suited to the needs of pupils who may be going to continue the study of Mathematics in 
Universities or Technical Colleges with a view to entering one of the scientific professions. It provides all that is required in a complete 
school course. The order of the chapters is the order of the logical development of the subject, but the theory is confined to what will give 
satisfaction and conviction to the teacher and pupil at the school-boy stage. 

There is a marked individuality about the book. It isclaimed that, though another text-book may be good, this is a better book. The author 
has proved himself the most alive to the new requirements ol of teaching alg algebra and the most successful in presenting the subject in modern form. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ARITHMETIC. 


By A. E. LAYNG, M.A., formerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Cloth, complete 4s. Gd. In Two Paris, 2s. 0d. each. 
EXERCISES, only, 1 Vol., complete 2s. 6d. Part I. 5,000 Examples, ls. Part II., 3,500 Examples, 1s. Gd. 
«4 In use at most Boys’ Public Schools and in ewery Girls’ School of importance, including Cheltenham, St. Paul's School, 


Colston's Girls' School, Bristol; and the High Schools at Clapham, Manchester, Notting Hill, Bedford, Sydenham, Shefheld, 
York, Liverpool, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Gloucester, Hull, Kensington, Exeter, Birkenhead, Baker Street, Dudley, &c., &c. 


THE WARWICK BLACKIE’S 
SHAKESPEARE. ENGLISH TEXTS. 


Edited by Prof. Herford, Litt.D. The best and most widely Gd. each. 
used edition of Shakespeare for School purposes. Blue limp cloth covers. Nearly 80 volumes. To be used in corre- 
Price 18. and 1s. 6d. lation with the study of English Literature and History. 


This raha is used iu the following leading Schools, among very Among the leading Authors are :— 
many others :— 
Bton College. The Charterhouse. Wellington College. Malory. Gibbon. Drake. Thucydides. Dickens. 


hire e B et ope rao ae Froissart. Macaulay. Raleigh. Plutarch. Charles Lamb. 


Marlborough College. Bacon. Carlyle. Anson. Livy. Kingsley. 


Mı) Oo 
Clifton Oo e - Me Burke. Prescott. Hawkins. Marcellinus. Swift. 


City of London School. Shrewsbury Schoo). Bradford Grammar Sch. Ruskin. Josephus. Cook. Lucian. Borrow. 


BLACKIES LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. 


FROM MODERN AUTHORS. 
Printed in large type. Cloth limp, 8d. each. With brief Notes and Questionnaire, Memory List of Useful Phrases, and Vocabulary. 


Féval—Le Docteur Bousseau. Chateaubriand—Les Aventures du Dernier Abencérage. 
Laboulaye—Yvon et Finette. About—Le Turco. About—Le Eoi des Montagnes. 
Deslys—Le Zouave and La Montre de Gertrude. Dumas—Le Bourreau de Charles Ier (from ''Vingt Ans 
Moreau—Contes à ma Sour (Jeanne d'Aro, La Souris, Aprés ''). 
Blanche, Les Petits Souliers). Souvestre—Le Serf. 
Just added to the List: Féval—Anne des fles. 
The Educational Times says: — “A new and excellent series of continuous readings from modern French literature, agreeably and 


substantially got up.” 


A FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By B. H. SCOTT, B.A., late Head Master of Boys’ Secondary School, Barberton, Transvaal; and FRANK JONES, B.A. 
Assistant Master, King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 


A LATIN COURSE. 


By E. H. SCOTT, B.A., and FRANK JONES, B.A. 
First Course, cloth, 1s. Gd. Second Course, cloth, Illustrated, 2s. Gd. 


Write for fuii particulars to BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Oid Balley, E.C. 


July 1909.] 
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SUITABLE BOOKS 


FOR 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


GEOGRAPHY, TEXT-BOOK OF. ByG. CeciL 


FRv, M.Sc., F.I.C. For University Entrance Examinations and the 
Upper Forms in Schools. 4s. 6d. 
“The compilation is by no means one of mere facts: the ‘why’ and 
the ‘wherefore’ are everywhere in evidence—the subject is, indeed, 
presented scientifically." —Schoolmaster. 


ARITHMETIC, THE SCHOOL. An Edition of 
the Tutorial Arithmetic for School use. By W. P. WORKMAN, 
M.A., B.Sc., Head Master of Kingswood School, Bath. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6d. Also in Two Parts. Part I., 2s. Part II., 2s. 

‘The best arithmetic for schools on the market." — Mathematical Gazette. 


GEOMETRY, THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL. By W. P. WoRKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. 
CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 


PART I. Contains the matter of Euclid I., III. (1-34), IV. (1-9). 
or without Answers. 2s. 6d. 


PART II. Euclid II., III. (35-37), IV. (10-16), VI. 2s. 


"The book is sound and sensible throughout, and deserves to hold its 
own easily in the severe competition which text-books on elementary 
geometry have to face at present." —Nature. 


BOTANY FOR MATRICULATION. 
fessor F. CAVERS, D.Sc., F.L.S. ss. 6d. 
Adapted to modern methods of teaching, suitable for the new Matricu- 
lation Syllabus of London University. 


CHEMISTRY, JUNIOR. 
Oxford and Cambridge Junior Locals. By R. H. ADIE, M.A., B.Sc,. 
Lecturer in Chemistry at St. John's College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

“A useful and practical course, constructed on thoroughly scientific 
principles." — Oxford Magazine. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, THE 
SCHOOL. ByR.H.JUDE, M.A., D.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
" One of the most instructive elementary text-books that we have ever 
come across. We recommend the book throughout." —K »notwledge. 


ENGLISH COURSE, THE MATRICULA- 
TION. By W. H. Low, M.A., and JOHN BRIGGS, M.A., F.Z.S. 
Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“The matter is clearly arranged, concisely and intelligently put, and 
marked by accurate scholarship and common sense." —Guardian. 


ENGLISH HISTORY, GROUNDWORK OF. 


By M. E. CARTER, Honour School of Modern History, Oxford. 2s. 
“ Any student in search of the best bird's-eye view of English History 
will turn to ' The Tutorial Series' in the natural order of search, and will 
there find his reward." —School Guardian. 


OUR MOTHER TONGUE. A Grammar and 
History of the English Language. By H. M. HEWITT, M.A., LL.M., 
and GEORGE BEACH, M.A., LL.D. Twelfth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“Scholarly, practical, clear, and helpful, it should in its revised form 
command a wide acceptance.’’—Schoolmaster. 


FRENCH COURSE, THE MATRICULA- 
TION. By ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Third Edition, Enlarged. 3s.6d. 


“The rules are well expressed, the exercises appropriate, the matter 
accurate and well arranged.''"—Guardian. 


FRENCH COURSE, JUNIOR. By E. WEEK Ey, 
M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


" The execution is distinctly an advance on similar courses." — Journal 
of Education. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, THE TUTORIAL. By 

B. J. HAYES, M.A., and W. F. MASOM, M.A. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“It is accurate and full without being overloaded with detail, and 

varieties of type are used with such effect as to minimise the work of the 
learner.''—Schoolmaster. 


LATIN COURSE, JUNIOR. 


By B. J. Hayes, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


" A good practical guide. The principles are sound, and the rules are 
clearly stated.""—Educational Times. 


With 


By Pro- 


A Text-Book for the 


University Cutorial Press, £d., 
Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PuBLISHERS' ANNOUNCEMENTS— 


Whole Page .. ... £5 10 o | 
Half Column [3% page] 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS — 


Soholarships, Official Notices, Sohool Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
6d. per line; minimum charge, ss. 
Posts Wanted or Vaoant.—3o words for ss. ; each ro words after, 6d. ; 
repaid rate. 
Olasses, Non-Resident Posts, &o. —48 words for 3s.; each 
8 words after, 6d. ; prepaid rate. 


An extra fee of OnE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Lf a receipt is 4 biis iud as advertisement under 105., a postcard or a stamped 
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LoNDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BRoADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, R.C. 


It has been decided to publish the AUGUST issue of 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION on July 30th. 

Advertisements must therefore reach the Office by 
Saturday, July 24th (late prepaid Teachers’ Announce- 
ments only by Monday, July 26tb, first post). 


GEOGRAPHY IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
A REVIEW. 


VERY subject of the school curriculum has its periods of 
growth, its intervals of development—brief periods when 
it excites the popular imagination and becomes fashionable. 
Now it is experimental science, now manual instruction ; 
reformed mathematics give place to modern languages ; the 
teacher yields to the doctrinaire, and shibboleths pass for 
knowledge. And so of geography. For a decade and more, 
the reforms of the “ New" Geography have penetrated the 
schools, revising svllabuses and methods, contriving apparatus, 
and multiplying manuals. What are the results? The present 
moment, when the market is overcrowded with a multiplicity 
of text-books all claiming to be modern, may not be inoppor- 
tune for attempting some answer to the question. 

To different teachers geography has a different connotation. 
To some it implies a description of the earth, pictorial in kind, 
and the memorizing of facts conventionally arranged. Others, 
more scientifically minded, add explanation to description. 
Some, again, imbued with modern evolutionary ideas, regard 
geography as a study of action and reaction—a study of man 
and Nature: of man in Nature. Others would emphasize the 
distributive aspect of phenomena, and so on. By not a few 
teachers the reform in geography instruction is considered to 
lie in a more considerable use than formerly of models and maps; 
isotherms, weather charts, and contours play a large part, and 
problem work is expected. To these, the reform is one in 
classroom technique. The name “ New Geography ’’yis,in 
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itself clear evidence of how little the significance of what is 
best in modern geography has been appreciated. 

Geography as the description of the earth was well advanced 
by Strabo and by Ptolemy. To Varenius and to Humboldt is 
due the credit of recognizing the value of combining a com- 
parative method of treatment with a study of cause and effect ; 
while Ritter and his followers, by emphasizing the importance 
of man in the world, were the real founders of modern geo- 
graphy, which only needed the work of Darwin, of Wallace, of 
Lyell, to point the way to a new interpretation of phenomena 
over the earth—the so-called “ New Geography.” 

Clearly the improvement in geography teaching in recent 
years is due to two factors equally important: the greater 
attention that has been given to studying the laws of mental 
growth, and the improvements that have been made in the 
subject-matter and the methods of geographic science itself. 
Combined, they have called forth staunch advocates of ob- 
servational, experimental, and field work, who have emphasized 
the importance of allowing pupils opportunities for enlarging 
and giving precision to their stores of geographic concepts ; 
they have emphasized the importance of affording material 
for the development of imagination, and they have not ig- 
nored the place motor activities play in education by insist- 
ing on the necessity for constructive work of all kinds. It 
was from Pestalozzi that Ritter, the founder of modern geo- 
graphy, derived his method. 

I have watched the growth of this precious plant. I have even 
drunk ot the water and breathed the air that gave it life. I have 
learned to understand this ‘‘ method," which, based on the nature of 
the child, develops so naturally and so freely. It is for me to apply it 
to the domain of geography, where nature has been too long neglected. 
I left Yverdun fully determined to keep my promise made to Pestalozzi of 
introducing his method into the study of geography, and already I am 
reducing chaos to order. Pestalozzi knew less geography than a child 
in one of our primary schools, yet it was from him that I gained m 
chief knowledge of this science, fer it was in listening to him that 1 
first conceived the idea of a natural method. It was he who opened 
the way to me, and I take pleasure in attributing to him whatever 
value my work may possess. 


The theory of evolution and the methods of the natural 
sciences have opened the way to geographic advance, and 
the scientific geographer is not satisfied until his method has 
been adopted in the school. Inductive method calls for a 
wide range of facts on which to work: these he draws from 
the natural sciences. But the school pupil has not this basis 
of fact. The solution is to teach a miscellaneous collection 
of oddments, ill connected and little understood, adding to the 
already burdensome facts of the older method. With what 
result? Topography suffers, description is cut down, reason- 
ing from insufficient data becomes a habit, children are 
expected to infer the impossible and often at an age when 
their reasoning powers are very poorly developed. And so, 
chaos, or, at best, less accurate usable knowledge than before. 
The evil is not confined to the lower schools; it marks much 
of the work that is being done in the secondary schools as 
well, as a few extracts of pupils' work from widely separated 
schools will show. 

A boy of 11-12, writing on Canada, says: 

The climate of Canada is extreme of continental except in British 
Columbia. The Arctic Currant affects the climate of Canada. Round 
Winnepeg it is because it is surrounded by land. The causes that 
effect the climate of Canada are the stream coming from the Arctic 
region coming into contact with the Gulf Stream. Labrador is fog 
bound all the year. 


Another, age 12-13, writes : 

Round the coast of Labrador, Hudson Bay and Artic Ocean, there 
is nothing but a swamp. The swamp is caused through the Cold 
Arctic winds because they can carry as much water as a warm wind 
and the water has stopped on the ground and thus a great swamp is 
formed. 


A girl, age 9-10, describes the geological features of a 
peninsula in the neighbourhood of the school (local geography 
is being studied) : 

The surface of the Island ought to be formed of lias. But all the 
lias of the south part is washed away, by the sea dashing on it, or by 
the rain or wind. On the southern capes of the Island there is no red 
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nor green marl nor black shale. 
and black shale. 
A second girl writes : 


At the north is lias and on the highest part is black shale. The 
green and red marl is next and then comes conglomerate, and right at 
the points is carboniferous limestone. 


The highest points are green marl 


The extracts are from the best papers in the respective 
classes. The geology is fairly accurate, but what does it all 
mean ? 

That age is no criterion of quality or accuracy seems 
clear from a study of the work of pupils of school leaving 
age, 17-18 : 

The rain-fall of Holland is more abundant than that of Belgium 
because of the greater number of rivers it possesses. 

Nomadic tribes choose those parts of the world in which the climate 
is moderate and equable. 

Conditions favouring the growth of wheat is a popular topic 
in secondary schools, and so repeatedly the statement is met 
with that " wheat requires a sharp summer" and “the sun- 
shine and rainfall must not be excessive." It is not un- 
common to learn that “ Siberia is so cold that the only things 
that will grow are trees such as palms, beech, pine, and larch,” 
and “ coniferous forests are the direct cause of climate.” 

Nothing can equal the subtle use that is made of geological 
"facts." “As the rivers carry with them these large pieces 
of rock, they wear away the beds of the rivers and form rift 
valleys ” ; " Eastern England is particularly suitable for grow- 
ing wheat because of the boulders of clay brought down by 
glaciers." The chemical industry of Britain is confined 
" chiefly in the oolitic escarpment down the West coast of 
England and Scotland and the East coast of Ireland, and the 
Cretaceous escarpment which occupies the East coast of 
England and Scotland." Railway questions are favourites 
in some schools. Hence the information that “the oolitic 
escarpment, composed chiefly of chalk, has made the con- 
struction of railways quite easily done. Nearly the whole 
course of the Midland Railway is traversed among the chalk 
escarpment, and it is thus able to reach Scotland without the 
slightest difficulty." There seems to be a branch line, how- 
ever, "to avoid the Cotswolds, so the Midland takes due 
north to Peterborough, and a line is sent to Bristol and this 
scarps the Chilterns.” But when escarpments and oolitic 
ranges fail, “gaps” and "coastal plains" take their place, 
e.g., “The railway from London to Birkenhead cuts across 
the low central plain until it reaches the great railway centre 
Crewe. It then passes through the Cheshire gap and along 
the low coastal plain to Birkenhead." 

Not only do answers of this kind display failure to have 
gripped fundamental principles, but, more serious still, they 
make evident a vital weakness in topographical knowledge, 
and seem to indicate that, in the race for the " new," map 
study and map drawing are not receiving the attention that a 
study of even the elements of scientific geography presupposes 
and demands. For these weaknesses many are inclined to 
hold the “ New Geography " responsible. It is an inevitable 
result, thev say, of attempting to force a more comprehensive 
study of the earth—atmosphere, hydrosphere, lithosphere. 
But apparently this is not so, for the Report on the Geography 
papers at the Scottish School Leaving Examination, 1908 (age 
of pupils seventeen years), tells how map drawing is avoided, 
and Scottish geography is poorly known, while “ political geo- 
graphy and topography usurp too large a share of attention, to 
the detriment of weightier matters such as climatic causes." 
On the question— 

Show the course of the Tay and its chief tributaries and lakes by 
means of a sketch map, drawing the edge of the Highlands and insert- 
ing and naming the Ochil and Sidlaw Hills, Crieff, Dunkeld, Perth, 
and Dundee. No political boundaries should be shown. Write a brief 
description of the shape of the valley inside the Highland area, where a 
lake exists— 
the Report comments thus :— 

Scottish geography was not known as Scottish boys and girls ought 
to know it. Thus, of the few candidates who attempted a map of the 
Tay Valley, scarcely one tried to show the-edge of the Highlands— 
surely one of the most conspicuous and important features in the 
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scenery of Scotland. Knowledge of their own neighbourhood. even, 
. could not often be counted on. 


After all, is topography so strong here ?—and then, what of 
map study and map drawing ?—and climatic conditions are not 
receiving much attention. Much the same tone marks the 
Report of the Geography Examiner to the Central Welsh 
Board, 1908 :— 

There was little, if any, improvement in the work of the Senior 
Stage (accepted as the equivalent of a Matriculation examination by 
the Welsh University), and the remarkable inequality of standard 
as between different schools was again evident. Many pupils were 
entered for examination whose standard of attainment was glaringly 
weak. With one or two exceptions, no pupils were able to interpret 
an ordinary weather chart, such as appears in a daily newspaper. 

A general lack of knowledge of the geographv of Wales at 
all stages is commented on; the Report adding: “ Many 
pupils in North Wales were quite ignorant of the fact that 
Snowdon and Lake Bala are in North Wales, while pupils 
living in South Wales placed Cardiff and Swansea in North 
Wales." ¿Clearly the " New Geography "' will not explain this, 
for the Report implies that into only a percentage of the 
schools has the new spirit entered. 

The gravity of the situation can best be illustrated by con- 
sidering its effects in one direction only, viz., on the Univer- 
sities and on the efficiency of future teachers, for, under 
existing regulations, success at a Matriculation or Locals 
Examination in geography, as in various other subjects, carries 
with it an exemption from further studying these during a 
Training College Course. Quite recently a first-year Univer- 
sity Class in Geology at one of our modern Universities—a 
class fed by old secondary school pupils and already, by 
Regulation, certified to be efficient in geographical knowledge 
—were put to draw a geological section across England from 
Swindon to Ventnor. Only the merest fraction knew where 
to locate Swindon—some thought it near Birmingham, and 
not one seemed ever to have heard of Ventnor. The result 
was only a little better when a section was required from 
Malvern to Lowestoft. In constructing a Weather Chart, 
Inverness, in a number of instances, found a place on Cape 
Wrath, Edinburgh was located near Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Montrose was on the Clyde, and soon. It is hardly surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find a teacher standing before a map and 
unable to locate the Shannon or the Trent, and still less to 
be wondered at that to no small section of students in train- 
ing for teachers the geographv of North America is a blank ; for 
experience has taught that some would not even try to locate 
Boston on a wall-map, though they could tell of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and the Boston Tea Party; the Hudson and the 
Missouri, like the wheat areas of the New World, are still but 
names, and, not so long ago, the Rocky Mountains were fixed 
on the West and the Alleghanies on the East Coast of South 
America. This is work shown by matriculated students cer- 
tified by examination to be efficient in geography, and the 
opportunities for gaining any further geographical knowledge 
did not exist; conditions presupposed this unnecessary. 

To sum up, while there is clear evidence that geography in 
secondary schools is becoming more of a living subject and is 
being used to give meaning to everyday phenomena, certain great 
weaknesses are increasingly noticeable. There is a tendency 
to ignore home geography, to allow general descriptions to 
replace definite topographical knowledge, to dispense with 
atlases, with map reading and map sketching, and, in an over- 
ambitious attempt to explain everything, there has crept in 
numberless shibboleths culled from physical science and 
geology, high sounding but empty of content, a formalism of 
the most dangerous kind, that leads a pupil light-heartedly to 
explain any and every phenomenon by a process in which 
logical and scientific reasoning seldom enters, calling forcibly 
to mind the subject matter and the method of geography texts 
of a century ago. | 

It will probably be agreed that method in geography teach- 
ing falls into three fairly well marked periods, determined by 
the stage of mental growth of the pupil:—(1) A period of 
descriptive treatment and broad colouring, when the interest 
of children is in man in the world and his behaviour under 
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different conditions—a period following on and accompany- 
ing the observational and nature.study work of the first 
school year. Geographic interest is in typical scenery, 
typical industries, typical cities as the home of man. During 
this time the geographic sense is developed, and imperceptibly 
the child passes to (2) a second period, where the meaning 
and significance of a map is understood. Here the world is 
resurveyed with that added precision and definiteness that 
follows from the understanding of maps and the growth of 
spacial sense and of the significance of distance. Now the 
interrelation of cause and effect begins to take a prominent 
though incidental part, preparing the way for (3) a third 
period—the real secondary school period—where, with the 
development of conceptual judgment, the scientific treatment 
of geography begins a study of cause and effect in the dis- 
tribution of phenomena and the interaction of these on the 
doings and the destiny of man—a stage when geography is 
but little removed from the natural and human sciences, 
a period requiring not only teacher, but text and atlas as well. 
It is because geography approximates so nearly to the natural 
sciences that there is a real danger of these usurping its place 
in the school. Geology was never intended to take the place 
of geography ; their spheres, though closely related, are dis- 
similar, as are those of time and place. It is physiography— 
physical geography—the study of the surface of the earth as 
it is, and the forces that have brought it to its present con- 
figuration, and the effects of this upon mankind, that the 
secondary pupil needs to study. Geology, as dealing with the 
constitution of the surface and its experiences in times past, 
is wholly unnecessary, and should be discouraged, save as an 
avowed geological course towards the close of the secondary 
period. 

By all means encourage the investigation of the atmosphere 
and extend the study of climatology—it gives life and interest 
to otherwise dead facts; but don't, in so doing, merely add to 
the number of facts, so that, when questioned at the end of 
a four years’ secondary-school course, a pupil writes: “ The 
isotherm for January on the East of England is 38, whereas 
the July isotherm is 62." The history of education is the 
story of one long struggle between form and content. Con- 
tent without form leads to helpless confusion and soon 
ceases to exist; but form is possible with no content. Mr. 
M'Choakumchild knew this and revelled in it. His delight 
was in forms and dead knowledge. How much better is it to 
know that the January isotherm is 38, and fail to have even a 
suspicion of the inner significance and meaning formulated 
here, than to teach to children six years of age, as was the way 
not so long ago, that " a mountain is a vast protuberance of 
the earth." Instruction of this sort was occasionally mixed 
with doggerel that conveyed some element of meaning, and 
" Peter Parley” would interest his pupils by relating how 
Paris set the fashions for Europe and America and carried 
on an immense trade in articles of dress; how every week the 
female fashions are changed, and every month there is a new 
cut for male attire. But he never gave his boys the im- 
pression that " in a hot country people do not need to work 
so hard for a living, and therefore many people go there": 
he always took care to specify the locality. Knowledge of 
this kind implies the unintelligent use of text-books and a 
failure on the part of the teacher to be ready with a store of 
particular cases. 

I must reserve for a second article the criticism of some 
recent text-books. 


THE Board of Education has taken an important step to encourage 
the interchange of English with French and German teachers in 
secondary schools. For each ‘‘ Assistant " approved by the Board it 
offers a grant of £ 30, reckoned at half the cost of his or her maintenance. 
The conditions attached are reasonable — that the Assistant shall not 
be required to give more than two hours a day or twelve hours a week 
instruction, that this instruction be strictly conversational, and that 
proper arrangements be made for his board and lodging during the 
holidays. We understand that a large number-of applications from 
schools have already been received at Whitehall. 
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PARTIES merge and blend, and the Whiggism of the Edinburgh 
Review is often near allied to the Toryism of the Quarterly, but there 
s no shadow of turning about the Conservatism of Blackwood s 
Magasine. Inthe current number, à propos of Lord Curzon's letter, 
we read : ** Education is not an excellent thing of itself. It is a thou- 
sand times better to be a good carpenter than a bad smatterer, and a 
smattering is all that Oxford can offer to the poor man." Again: 
‘t Greek is not a less desirable study, elementary or advanced, than 
Latin or Mathematics” (the italics are ours). Once more: **An 
unhappy Act of Parliament made education compulsory.” Extremes 
meet, and the demagogue Sausage-seller in Aristophanes expressed 
much the same sentiments. 


Miss EUPHEMIA Ramsay, B.A., University College, London, has 
been awarded the Gilchrist Studentship in Modern Languages. This 
Studentship of £80 is given to enable the holder to follow abroad a 
course of preparation for the profession of Modern Language teacher. 


IN a rare old volume, **A Curtaine Lecture, printed by Robert 
Young, for John Anton, 1637," I find (p. 60) : **for, as Ovid saith: 
‘None ever loved that loved not at first sight." Shakespeare, in a 
famous couplet, ascribes the saw to Marlowe. Can anyone supply the 
reference to Ovid ? 


A CORRESPONDENT writes : ** I had occasion yesterday in Glasgow to 
ask my way to the University. The policeman stared blankly, and 
I repeated my question, ‘to the Glasgow University.’ ‘It will be 
somewhere west, but there are several of them.’ A bright idea 
struck me, and I added, ‘It’s near the Skating Rink.’ His face 
brightened, and he at once directed me.” 


LasT month L'Alliance Française commemorated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its foundation by a meeting at the Sorbonne, under the 
presen of M. Emile Loubet. A history of the Society, given at some 
ength by M. Paul Deschanel, showed that from a nucleus of nine per- 
sons the number increased to sixteen hundred during the first six months, 
and had now reached a high-water mark of fifty thousand. A few days 
later, L’Alliance Franco-Britannique, an offshoot of L'Alliance 
Francaise, received and féted the English members of L'Alliance 
Franco-Britannique. Members not only took part in the commemora- 
tion at the Sorbonne, but were able to visit Nancy and Rheims in the 
company of their hospitable hosts. 


THE official report of the Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Assistant Mistresses’ Association reached us after we had gone to press 
last month. We add therefrom to the brief notice that appeared an 
important paragraph: ** Miss Laurie, of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 
read a paper on ‘A Register for Teachers.’ In the discussion that 
followed, the value—if any—of a register kept by the teaching pro- 
fession was debated, and the meeting declared itself strongly in favour 
of a Register kept by the State." 


THE foremost Professors of Modern Languages in Germany have 
addressed a letter of congratulation to Dr. Breul and Dr. Braunholz on 
the semi-jubilee of their appointment as University Lecturers. They 
add their regret that Cambridge has not seen its way to confer pro- 
fessorships on the two most distinguished pioneers of modern language 
teaching. Here they seem to us to go beyond their brief, as the letter 
of ** Spectator " points out. 


Miss L. EDNA WALTER is again arranging a Swiss tour of a 
fortnight or three weeks, to begin on August 3. The visit will be 
divided between Hospenthal and Urigen, and the cost will be 104 
and 13 guineas respectively. Applications should be made without 
delay to Miss Walter, 38 Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park, N. 


THE following is the provisional program for Section L (Educa- 
tional Science) at the Winnipeg Meeting of the British Association :— 
The Section will assemble on Thursday, August 26, in the Senate 
House of the University of Manitoba, under the presidency of the 
Rev. H. B. Gray, D.D., Warden of Bradfield. After the President's 
address, a discussion on *'* Moral Instruction in Schools" will be 
opened by Prof. L. P. Jacks, who will be followed by Mr. Hugh 
Richardson, and, it is hoped, by representatives of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Friday, the 27th, will 
be given up to a discussion on ** Practical Work in the Schools," which 
will be opened on behalf of the Special Committee of the Section 
which is now considering the subject by Mr. W. M. Heller. Dr. C. W. 
Kimmins, Vice- President of the Section, will contribute some account 
of the London Trades Schools. Mr. J. G. Legge is expected to speak 


on ** Practical Work in English Industrial Schools” ; Mr. W. Hewitt, 
Director of Public Instruction in Liverpool, on ** Practical Work in 
Evening and Continuation Schools." Monday will be devoted to a 
joint meeting with the Geographical Section of the Association on 
** Practical Work in Geography T EE Prof. R. E. Dodge, of 
Columbia University, and Prof. G. G. Chisholm, of Edinburgh, are 
expected to contribute papers. On Tuesday, the President of the 
Section will open a discussion on *' Education as a Preparation for 
Agricultural Life," with special reference to the public-school boy. 
Following out the practice of previous years, arrangements will be 
made for visits in the afternoons to various institutions of educational 
interest in Winnipeg and neighbourhood. 


WHETHER the Czar visits our shores or remains on his yacht at 
Cowes is to us a matter of supreme indifference, but we greatly regret 
that we shall not be able to welcome our Russian confrères. In spite 
of the Duma, Russia has not yet emerged from medixval obscurantism. 


Mr. YOXALL is, we believe, the first schoolmaster since Sir Hugh 
Evans to bear the title of Knight, and no birthday honour has been 
better deserved. Others who have begun life as schoolmasters have 
risen to higher dignities, but we may take it that it is as General Secretary 
to the N. U. T. that Mr. Yoxall's services have thus been recoguized. 


THE Liverpool Courier has an excellent suggestion for regulating the 
supply of teachers and remedying the glut in the market caused by the 
miscalculation of the Board of Education. Each Local Authority 
should be required to provide annually three bursars or pupil-teachers 
for every two thousand children on the rolls of its schools. 


THE last of the Senior Wranglers, as announced on June t5, is 
Mr. P. J. Daniell, of Trinity College. Additional interest attached 
to the event as it settled the tie between Trinity College and St. 
John's—fifty-five senior wranglers each. Mr. Daniell was educated 
at King Edward School, Birmingham. Mr. Livens, who was bracketed 
fourth with a son of Sir George Darwin, was a London C. C. School 
scholar. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Annuals. 
Girls’ School Year-book (Public Schools), 1909-10. 
2s. 6d. net. 
[Includes 132 schools. We cannot find the Mount School, 
York, or the Goldsmiths’ College. ] 
Chemistry. 
Exercises in Physical Chemistry. By D. W. A. Roth. 
translation by A. T. Cameron. Constable, 6s. net. 
The Fundamental Principles of Chemistry. By Wilhelm Ostwald. 
Translated by Harry W. Morse. Longmans, 7s. 6d. net. 


Sonnenschein, 


Authorized 


C/assics. 


Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire. By Ludwig 
Friedlander. Translated by J. H. Freese and Leonard A. Magnus. 


Vol. II. Routledge, 6s. 
Thucydides. Book III. Edited by E. C. Marchant. Macmillan, 
3s. 6d. 


Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, cum Theopompi et Cratippi Fragmentis. Re- 
cognoverunt B. P. Grenfell et A. S. Hunt. Clarendon Press, 4S. 
[These fragments were found by the editors in 1906.] 
Theophrasti Characteres. Recensuit Hermannus Diels. 
Press, 3s. 


Clarendon 


Drawing. 
How to Teach Drawing without Copies. 
E. J. Arnold. 3s. 6d. 
[A complete scheme of UR drawing lessons from common 
objects in Nature form by the Art Organizer of the Walsall Educa- 
tion Committee. ] 


By R. Radcliffe Carter. 


English. 

Laurel-crowned Letters. (1) Horace Walpole; (2) Chesterfield. 
Heinemann, each 1s. 6d. net. 

The Works of Shakespeare. (1) The First Part of King Henry the 
Sixth ; (2) The Second Part of Henry the Sixth. Edited by H.C. 
Hart. | AMethuen, each 2s. 6d. net. 

The First Printed English Translations of Great Foreign Classics. By 
William J. Harris. Aoutledge, 2s. 6d. ch 

[A bibliography, supplementary to ‘‘ Text-Books of Englis 
Literature.’’] . . 

The Shakespeare Classics: The Chronicle History of King Lett. 

Edited by Sidney Lee. Chatto & Windus, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Continued on page 478.) 
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ARITHMETIC, &c. 
WORKS BY CHARLES PENDLEBURY. 


A New School Arithmetic. Fifth Edition. 
4s. 6d. Or, in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. Examples, 
separately, 3s. ; or, Part I., ls. 6d. ; Part II., 2s. 


A Junior Arithmetic. 1s. 6d.; or, with 
Answers, 2s. (The Answers separately, 6d. net.) Examples, 
separately, 1s. ; or, with Answers, Is. 6d. 


New Shilling Arithmetic. 


Answers, ls. 4d. 
*,* Similar to the Junior Arithmetic, except that all treatment 
of the first four rules is omitted. 


ls.; or, with 


Examples in Arithmetic. With some 
Notes on Method. By C. O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Charterhouse. 3s. 


Cheaper Reissue. Crown 8vo. 350 pages. 

Junior Practical Mathematics. By 
W. J. STAINER, B.A. (Lond.), Head Master Municipal 
Secondary School, Brighton. Complete. Crown 8vo, 2s. ; 
or, with Answers, 2s. 6d. Answers, separately, 6d. net. 
Part I. Arithmetic and Algebra. ils. 4d.; or, with 
Answers, ls. 6d. Part II. @eometry and Mensuration. 
With or without Answers, ls. 4d. 


ALGEBRA. 


Elementary Algebra. By W. M. BAKER, 
M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
With or without Answers, 4s. 6d. Also in Parts—Part I. 
To Quadratic Equations, 2s. 6d.; or, with Answers, 3s. 
Part II. With or without Answers, 2s. 6d. FULL KEY, 
10s. net; or, in Two Parts, 5s. net each. Examples, 
separately, 3s., and in Parts. 


First Algebra. By W. M. BAKER, M.A., 
and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 1s. 6d. ; or, with Answers, 2s. 
The Answers, separately, 6d. net. 


Examples in Algebra. 
M.A. Fifth Edition. 3s. 
Examples. 6d. net. 


GEOMETRY. 


Elementary Geometry. By W. M. BAKER, 
M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Complete. Sixth Edition, 
Revised. 4s. 6d. COMPLETE KEY, 6s. net. Also in 
Parts. Complete List on Application. 


A First Geometry. By W.M. Baker, M.A., 
and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. With or without Anwers, 1s. 6d. 


Algebraic Geometry. A new Treatise on 
Analytical Conic Sections. By W. M. BAKER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. Also Part I., separately, 2s. 6d. 


Examples in Practical Geometry and 
Mensuration. By J. W. MARSHALL, M.A., and C. O. 
TUCKEY, M.A. With or without Answers, 1s. 6d. 


Practical Solid Geometry. By the Rev. 
P. W. Unwin, M.A., Assistant Master at Cheltenham 
College. 4s. 6d. [Supplementary volume in the press. 


Elementary Mensuration. By W. M. 
BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


A New Trigonometry for Schools. 
By W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., and Rev. A. D. PERROTT, 
M.A. 4s. 6d.; or, in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


A 


By C. O. TUCKEY, 
Appendix of Supplementary 
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ELEMENTARY CALCULUS. 


Differential Calculus for Beginners. 
By ALFRED LODGE, M.A., Mathematical Master at Charter- 
house. With an Introduction by Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., 
F.R.S., LL.D. Third Edition, Revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Integral Calculus for Beginners. 
ALFRED LODGE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 


Elementary Mechanics. By cC. M. JESSOP, 
M.A., Lecturer in Mathematics at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and T. H. HAvELock, M.A., D.Sc., 
Lecturer on Applied Mathematics at Armstrong College. 
4s. 6d. 


Experimental Mechanics for Schools. 
By FRED CHARLES, B.A., and W. H. HEwitTT, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. [In preparation. 


Elementary Dynamics. By W.M. BAKER, 
M.A. Third Edition, Revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. KEY, 10s. 6d. net. 


Practical Mathematics. By H. A. STERN, 
M.A.. Principal of Cedar Court Army College, Roehamp- 
ton, and W. H. ToPHAM, Science Instructor at Cedar 
Court Army College and at Harrow School. New and 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHEMISTRY AND BOTANY. 


General Chemistry for Schools and 
Colleges. By ALEXANDER SMITH, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry and Director of General 
and Physical Chemistry in the University of Chicago. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Laboratory Outline of General 
Chemistry. By ALEXANDER SMITH, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
Third Edition, revised in collaboration with WILLIAM J. 
HALE, Instructor in General Chemistry in the University 
of Michigan. Crown 8vo. 146 pp., interleaved through- 
out. With 20 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


An Introduction to Inorganic Chem. 
istry. By ALEX. SMITH, B.Sc., Ph.D, F.R.S.E. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

An Introduction to Chemistry. By 
D.S. MACNAIR, Ph.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. Third Edition, 
Revised. 2s. 

Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. By 
JAMES WALKER, D.Sc., Ph.D. F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. Third Edition, 
Revised. 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Botany. By PERCY GROOM, 
M.A. Cantab. et Oxon., D.Sc. Oxon. ; Assistant Professor 
in the Imperial College of Science and Technology. 
Eighth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 275 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


A First Year’s Course in Practical 
Physics. By JAMES SINCLAIR, M.A. Glas., B.Sc. Lond., 
Head Science Master in Shawlands Academy, Glasgow. 
With numerous Diagrams. 1s. 6d. 


A Second Year's Course in Practical 
Physics. By JAMES SINCLAIR, M.A., B.Sc. ls. 6d. 


A Third Year's Course in Practical 
Physics. By JAMES SINCLAIR, M.A., B.Sc. ls. 6d. 


By 
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Tennyson's Enid. Edited by C. B. Wheeler. A. Frowae, 1s. 6d. 
(The notes are confined to explanations of hard words.] 
The Pronunciation of English : Phonetics and Phonetic Transcriptions. 
By Daniel Jones. Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Newly translated by E. E. C. Gomme. 
G. Bell, 6s. net. 
[A word-for-word translation, preserving the form, as well as 
the spirit, of the original. ] 
Matriculation English Course. By W. H. Low and John Briggs. 
Third edition. W. B. Clive, 3s. 6d. 
(Much of the second part has been rewritten ; in particular the 
chapter on précis writing. ] 
Geography. 
Practical Geography. Part II. By J. F. Unstead. Clarendon Press, 
Is. 6d. 
[Provides suitable exercises; a godsend to the geography 


teacher. ] 
The Elementary Geography, Vol. I., Physiography. rod. Vol. III., 
Europe. 1s. By F. D. Herbertson. Clarendon Press. 
History. 


An Introductory History of England. 
C. R. L. Fletcher. 

[It began as a book for boys and has ended as one for 
young men." Qui pueris jucundus erit jucundus ephebis.] 

Makers of National History: General Wolfe. By Edward Salmon 
Sir Isaac Pitman, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Hanoverian Queens of England. Vol. I., Sophia Dorothea of 
Celle, wife of George I., and Caroline of Ansbach, Queen of 
George II. By Alice D. Greenwood. G. Bell, 10s. 6d. net. 

Europe in Renaissance and Reformation, 1453-1659. By Mary A. 
Hollings. Methuen, 2s. 6d. 

Readings in Modern European History. Vol. II., Europe since the 
Congress of Vienna. By Prof. J. H. Robinson and C. A. Beard. 
Ginn, 6s. 6d. 


Vol. III., 1660-1792. By 


Hygiene. 
The Elements of Hygiene for Schools. 
millan, 3s. 6d. 


By Isabel McIsaac. Mac- 


Mathematics. 


A Course in Mathematics for Students of Engineering. Vol. II. By 
F. S. Woods and F. H. Bailey. Ginn, 10s. 6d. 

Elementary Mechanics. By T. H. Havelock. G. Bell, 4s. 6d. 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and Tables. By W. A. Granville. 
Ginn, 5s. 6d. 

Modern Languages. 

Hossfeld’s German Grammar. By C. Brenkmann. 
larged by L. A. Happé. Hirschfeld, 3s. 

[The new edition has a complete vocabulary.] 
Schiller's Maria Stuart. Edited by J. Scholte Nollen. 
Textes et Questions. By W. M. 

Murray, 1s. 6d. 

[Short stories of a dozen lines with questions in French ez face. ] 

Brief German Grammar. By Roscoe James Hann and A. N. Leonard. 
Ginn, 4s. 

Michelet’s Jeanne d’Arc. Edited by J. H. Sacret. 
French Series. Clarendon Press, 4s. 

Dante’s Convivio. Translated by W. W. Jackson. 
3s. 6d. net. 

A First Book of German Oral Teaching. 
tons, 3s. 6d. 

[Composed wholly in German.] 


Natural History. 


The Bird Life of London. By Charles Dixon. Heinemann, 6s. net. 
[‘ London” has a fifteen-mile radius and has credited to it over 
a hundred birds. Of all there are black-and-white drawings by 
Mr. John Duncan.] 
Animals and their Ways. By Ernest Evans. Dent, 1s. 4d. 
[An oe zoology, simply written and copiously illus- 
trated. 
Birds and their Nests and Eggs, found in and near Great Towns. By 
George H. Vos. G. Routledge, 3s. 6d. 
[Has 155 illustrations, excellent reproductions of original photo- 


graphs. ] 


Revised and en- 


Ginn, 3s. 6d. 
Poole and E. L. Lassimonne. 


Oxford Modern 
Clarendon Press, 
By A. R. Florian. 


Riving- 


Pedagogics. 
The American High School. By John Franklin Brown. 


6s. net. 


Macmillan, 


Psychology. 
Genetic Psychology. By Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. Macmillan, §s. net. 
[The practical teacher will find chapters ix. and x., dealing with 
various types of intelligence, of special interest. ] 
Science. 
Griffin’s Scientific Text-Books. Part II., Sound. By R. Wallace 
Stewart. With forty-eight illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SOHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


The only unusual feature worthy of note at Presentation was the 
presence of a new Principal, the absence of our Chancellor, and the 
inane attempts at wit by rowdy undergraduates, being now, alas! 
a matter of course. The total of candidates for entry to the Uni- 
versity for the year is imposing, 7,973, as is the number of entries for 
the Matriculation Examination, just over, 3,320. It is interesting to 
note that about 250 holders of the Senior Local Certificate, both from 
Oxford and Cambridge, were excused examination. Candidates for all 
examinations show a grand total of 12,483, of whom 5,764 only were 
successful. 

The most munificent gift to any School of the University is one ol 
£20,000 to the London Hospital Medical College for medical research. 
It is to be feared that the sitting of the Royal Commission to inquire 
into the organization of the University and its relations with other 
institutions may tend to dry up the fount of private benefaction. Our 
outgoing Vice-Chancellor made a spirited speech, claiming that the 
University of London had ever led the way in reform and expressing 
faith in her yet wider and higher destiny in the future. Our member 
called attention to the admirable resolution passed by Convocation in 
favour of expediting in every way the work of the Commission so as tc 
limit the interruption of our good work. 

The Senate has just approved of a resolution, unanimously passed by 
Convocation at its last meeting, asking the Senate to take steps to reduce 
its quorum from fifty to its old number of thirty. This request was sup- 
ported by a weighty report, showing that so high a number was practically 
unknown in British Universities. The Officers' Training Corps holds the 
proud position of being the largest of all our University corps, and it 
is still growing. The Standing Committee of Convocation is inquiring 
into the question of Academic Costume with a view to conformity in 
the various faculties. 


OXFORD. 


Further effects of the Chancellor’s energetic lead in reform appear 
Universit in the last Gase/te (issued on the day before Com- 
Reto memoration), which adds three more points of Lord 
Curzon's famous memorandum to the fourteen sub- 
jects enumerated in my last letter, in regard to which the Council 
either undertook to discuss or consider, or appointed Committees to 
make specific practical proposals. The four new resolutions of June 22, 
dealing with these three points, are sufficiently important to be given 
entire. They run as follows :—(1) ** That it is desirable to facilitate the 
admission of poor men in larger numbers to the University, and to make 
provision, by hostels and other means, for their residence and instruc- 
tion.” (2) ** That a Committee be appointed to report on the best 
method of carrying out the above Resolution, and that they be in 
structed to confer with the Delegates of Non-Collegiate Students, and 
with other Authorities and persons at their discretion." (3) ** That the 
Committee be instructed to take into consideration Resolution IX., of 
April 28 (which is, brietly, that Council is prepared to consider means 
to improve the position of non-collegiate students, and in particular 
suggests a more positive title].” (4) ** That Council is in favour of 
bringing before Congregation at an early date the question of admitting 
women to academic degrees upon the lines laid down in the Chan- 
cellor's memorandum." 

It will be seen that the first two subjects, the admission of poor 
men in larger numbers, and the position of non-collegiate students are 
closely connected, as indeed the object of the latter institution was to 
enable those who had means insufficient to meet the expenses of a 
College residence nevertheless to take an Oxford Degree. The 
present demand is wider in scope, and much more strongly backed 
both in Oxford and outside. There are no doubt many difficulties, 
which will require careful consideration to meet and surmount ; but 
there is every reason to hope that some progress may be really made. 


With regard to the women’s degrees it is difficult to make any con- 
fident forecast. Things are greatly altered since 
March, 3, 1896, when the petition for the Degree 
was rejected in Congregation by 215 to 140. The 
example set by London University in 1878 had then only been fol- 
lowed by the four Scotch Universities and Durham ; while now all 
the Universities and University Colleges in the United Kingdom, save 
Oxford and Cambridge alone, admit women to full privileges. 

value attached to the degree is sufficiently shown by the fact that 111 
students took the Dublin degree during the few years that it was open. 
The financial side of the question should not be forgotten. The 
Oxford accounts of last year show that the women students paid nearly 
£1,700 to college lecturers, and over £3,000 to tutors; the whole oí 
the former, and a large proportion of the latter, being resident 
graduates. The granting of the degree would undoubtedly increase 
the number of students, and therefore the fees. And now comes 3 

(Continued on page 490.) 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN'S PRACTICAL MODERN GEOGRAPHIES. 
A GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. With numerous practical Exercises. 


By Dr. A. MoRLEY DAVIES. 3s. (Immediately. 
Also in Two Parts. Part IL. —ENGLAND AND WALES. 2s. Part IL —SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 1s. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY. By B. C. Wairis, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. [1mmediately. 


A Two Years’ Course of Geography for Secondary aad other Schools. 


FIRST AND SECOND SERIES, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN 
THE ENGLISH LANQUAGE. Selected and arranged by F. T. PALGRAVE. The First and Second Series. Complete in 
One Volume. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

ENGLISH CLASSICS. NEW VOLUMES. 

TENNYSON’S ENGLISH IDYLLS and other Poems. With Introduction and Notes by 

J. H. FowrER, M.A. Globe 8vo, 1s. 9d. 


TENNYSON’S THE LADY OF SHALOTT and other Poems. With Introduction and 
Notes by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. Globe 8vo, 1s. 9d. 
° These two volumes have been specia'ly prepared for the Oxford Local Exams, and the First Class Exams. of the College of Preceptors, 1910. 


| ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—New Volumes. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. With Introduction and 


Notes by Mrs. M. G. GLAZEBROOK. Limp cloth, 1s. 


GULLIVER'S TRAVELS.—1. A Voyage to Lilliput. II. A Voyage to Brobdingnag. 
Abridged. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Questions, and subjects for Essays by G. C. EARLE, B.A. Illustrated by 
C. E. Brock. Limp cloth, Is. 


SELECTIONS FROM WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by F. A. BRUTON, M.A. With 40 Illustrations. Globe 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


SIEPMANN'S FRENGH TEXTS FOR RAPID READING. 
ELEMENTARY SECTION. Sewed, 6d. each. 
Chateaubriand—Les Aventures du Dernier Abencérage. | De Maistre—Les Prisonniers du Caucase. (Adapted.) 


Dumas—Les deux Frères. (Adapted) (Adapted. | Perrault— Contes de Fées. (Adapted) 
Gérard—La Chasse au Lion. (Adapted.) Pezet— Jeunes Parisiens. 
Mme. de Girardin —Le Chien Volant. (Adapted.) Pichot- Poc:hontas. (Adapted.) 
Laboulaye —Zvon et Finette. (Adapted) Souvestre—David le Trappeur. (Adapted.) 
Laboulaye— Pif Paf, ou l'Art de Gouverner les Hommes. | Tópffer—Le Col d'Anterne. (Adapted.) 
(Adapted.) Topffer -La Bibliothèque de mon Oncle. (Adapted.) 


CLASSICAL SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


THUCYDIDES. Book lll. Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By H. S. Hart, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A. Complete, with 
Answers, 4s. 6d.; without Answers, 3s. 6d. Or in Two Parts:—Part I., with Answers, 2s. 6d. ; without Answers, 2s. 
Part II., with Answers, 2s. 6d. ; without Answers, 2s. Answers, ls. KEY in preparation. 

This work follows closely the recommendations of the Mathematical Association. 


A MODERN ARITHMETIC with Graphic and Practical Exercises. By H. 


SYDNEY JONES, M.A. Parts I. and II., with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. each. Complete, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 


A NEW ALGEBRA. By S. Barnarp, M.A, and J. M. Cuitn, B.A. B.Sc. Volume I. containing 


Parts I., II., and III. 2s. 6d. KEY in the Press. 


Part I. — A generalized Arithmetic in which letters are employed to represent Natural! Numbers, and the idea of Algebraic Form is introiuced. 
Parts II. and III. - Zero and Negative Numbers and Fractions are considered. These two new classes of numbers are defined so that the expressions 
a — b and a/b may always have a meaning. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC AND, MENSURATION. By F. Castle, MI.M.E. 2s. 
GRAPHICAL METHODS IN APPLIED MATHEMATICS. A Course of Work in Mensuration and 


Statics for Engineering and other Students. By G. C. TURNER, B.Sc. (First published in 1908 under the title of '' Graphics.'') 6s. 


A COURSE OF PLANE GEOMETRY FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. Part I. By 


CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 5s. net. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATIO N.—'' Mr. Durell has supplied a distinct want and supplied it well. The first part of his course is admirably suited for use in 
the higher classes of schoo's. . . . The book is one cf many merits, not the least of whi.b is the low price at which it is pub'i- he." 


KEY TO STUDENTS’ MANUAL OF BOOK-KEEPING. By A. THornton, B.Sc. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. By ErizaseTH Healey, A.R.C.Sc. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. [First Books of Science. 


THE COUNTRY HOME —" Very unlike the dry little text-books on botany which were provided for the unfortunate beginner some years ago is the 
present small volume. . . Instead of being disheartened at the outset, as in the old days, the child is led on gradually to get an intelligent grasp of the subject. . . 
he practical work set at the end of each ch ipter is well thought out and should tend to make pupils self-reliant.” 


BEGINNERS’ BOTANY. By L. H. Bairey. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
THE ELEMENTS OF HYGIENE FOR SCHOOLS. Compiled by IsaBet McIsaac. Ilustrated. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Conservative Chancellor, and presses strongly for reform, both in speech 
and in writing. Will he convert the opponent, particularly the non- 
resident opponent? We shall see. It is by no means an easy task ; but 
the stage is perhaps already reached when the opponent is beginning to 
say, ‘‘ It is bound to come ”; and that is the beginning of the end. 


Perhaps one of the most interesting topics at the moment is the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. J. G. 


University Talbot, colleague of Sir W. Anson in the University 
Election. representation. The selection of Lord Hugh Cecil 


was generally considered very appropriate, and a 
very long list ot supporters of the nomination appeared in the Gazette, 
including several well known Liberals. In some quarters it has been 
asked why the Liberals did not run a candidate against a pronounced 
High Churchman and Conservative. The reasons are obvious: first, 
no Liberal could hope to win in any case, especially against so able and 
distinguished a candidate as Lord Hugh ; secondly, it was of the first 
importance to get a sound Free Trade member for Oxford, considering 
the struggle which is imminent; and, thirdly, the nomination of a 
Liberal might have resulted in the appearance of a Tariff-reform candi- 
date, whose success would have been a much worse blow for the 
Liberals than the election of Lord Hugh. Moreover, all parties feel 
that Lord Hugh, who lost his seat for his faithful adhesion to his 
principles, is from his ability and sincerity a serious loss to Parliament. 


The following losses by death have occurred in the past month :— 
the Right Rev. the Hon. A. J. R. Anson, D.D., 
Canon of Lichfield, formerly Bishop of (Qu'Appelle ; 
A. G. P. Lewis, Chancellor of St. David's and 
Llandaff Dioceses (sixty-one); C. S. Medd, Barrister-at- Law (seventy); 
Rev. C. M. Hawker, Rector of Melsonby (forty-nine)—the last three 
of University College; Rev. R. H. Hadden, Hon. Chaplain to the 
King (fifty-five); W. H. Sands, Lincoln (fifty-five). 


Benefactions to the University accumulate month by month, and in 
June the following have been reported :—Mr. C. T. 
Williams, Hon. Fellow of Pembroke, has given 
£5,000 in two donations, £2,500 to found two 
scholarships in Physiology, and £2,500 for the study of Human 
Anatomy; Sir J. C. Wernher, Bart., £200 a year for ten years, 
towards the stipend of the Taylorian Professor of German; the friends 
of Dr. B. V. Head, late keeper of coins and medals in the British 
Museum, collected a sum of money, increased by Magdalen College, 
the Common University Fund, and a donation from Prof. Gardner, 
the total amounting to £311 15s. 6d., by Decree of the University to 
be devoted to founding a Prize for an essay or dissertation on a subject 
connected with ancient numismatics ; a legacy of £90 19s. 2d., left by 
the late Prof. Monier Williams, to be devoted to the purposes of the 
Indian Institute ; and last, but not least, a gift of £500 a year from 
All Souls’ College, to provide the stipend for the Chichele Professor of 
Military History, to be elected for five years. Verily, we may say 
with ;Eschylus, that the fountain of benevolence in Oxford ‘‘is not 
dry, but gushes forth anew." 


One of the features of the Summer Term is the Annual Report of the 
University Museum. It is a somewhat elaborate 
document, as it contains not only a general report 
by the Curators, but Departmental reports con- 
tributed by no less than thirteen professors, amounting to fifty-two 
columns folio. The special reports vary in length very widely, zoology 
being very much the longest. This, of course, is natural, as the large 
collections necessary in that subject annually receive extensive additions, 
which have to be reported in detail. The point of most interest, 

erhaps, to the general reader is the activity of the several departments 
in the matter of research work. Much, of course, depends on the 
subject and on the professor ; but, speaking broadly, it is satisfactory to 
find that the reports show lists of books, papers, and other communica- 
tions to the specialist journals, which amount, on the whole, to about 
ninety during the past year. 

Besides the new Professorship of Military History, mentioned above, 
there is another appointment which will be univer- 
sally acceptable. Dr. A. J. Evans has been ap- 
pointed Extraordinary Professor of  Prehistoric 
Archeology. We all feel that it is the University and not the Professor 
who is to be congratulated. 

We are glad to note that the principle of accepting equivalents in 
University qualifying examinations is still in active 
operation. The most recent examples are as 
follows :—The Cape University Intermediate Ex- 
amination is accepted by Oxford in lieu of Responsions ; Diplomas and 
Certificates in several special studies in Oxford are accepted equivalents 
to one ** Group" out of three required for ** Pass Greats” ; The Birm- 
ingham Matriculation Certificate is accepted (under specified conditions) 
in lieu of Responsions ; and the First, Second, and B. A. Examinations 
of the Royal University of Ireland are equated to corresponding 
standards in Oxford examinations. 

Appointments. —Mr. R. L. Poole (Magdalen), Lecturer in Diplo- 
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Gifts. 


Museum 
Report. 


New 
Professors. 


Equation 
of Examinations. 


matic, elected Keeper of the Archives; Mr. J. H. Gubbins, C.M.G., 
appointed Lecturer in Japanese; Mr. L. L. Price (Oriel), appointed 
Reader in Economic History. 

University Scholarships. — Hertford Scholar—A. P. Waterfield, 
Christ Church ; proxime accessit, E. A. Finlay (Scholar, Balliol) ; hon. 
mention, E. Lobel (Balliol), R. Mackenzie (Trinity), E. H. Mayer- 
stein (Magdalen). Abbot Scholar ——W. W. Sweet Escott (Magdalen); 
proxime, B. C. H. Nicholls (St. John's). 

Addresses were sent as follows : (1) To the University of Geneva, in 
honour of the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the University, 
and the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of Calvin; (2) to 
Cambridge University, in honour of the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Darwin and the fiftieth of the publication of ** The Origin of 
Species " ; (3) to Leipzig University, in honour of the five hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation. 


WALES. 


The new Regulations for Secondary Schools for Wales and Mon: 
New mouthshire are similar to those which apply to 
Regulations. England. Special emphasis is, of course, laid in 
them on the value of the Welsh language as an 
educational instrument, and certain conditions as to its place in the 
curriculum have been inserted. The Board are apparently satisfied 
with the present position of Welsh in the curriculum of the secondary 
schools as well as with the number of pupils who study it, for the 
prefatory memorandum is practically silent on these two points. 

In one respect only will the Regulations be found unsatisfactory. 
Paragraph 14 of the prefatory memorandum states that ‘‘in matters 
relating to inspection, under or for the purposes of these Regulations, 
of schools maintained under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 
1889, the Board of Education wish to utilize the Central Welsh 
Board inspection so far as the responsibility of the Board of Educa- 
tion for the administration of moneys voted by Parliament permits.” 
In other words, the Board of Education are not prepared to recog- 
nize the Inspections of the Central Board as sufficient for the pur 
of the Secondary grants. The system of dual inspection, which has 
been so severely and persistently condemned, has not been abolished, 
for the final clause ab. the paragraph makes it clear that the Board 
of Education profess to be unable to throw the full responsibility of 
the inspection on the Central Welsh Board. Secondary grants, 
being voted by Parliament, cannot, according to the interpretation 
of the Board of Education as stated in Parliament, be administered 
by any other body except the Board itself. Apparently, therefore, 
no advance towards a solution of this problem has been made in 
the present Regulations, unless, of course, the Board of Education 
can be induced to take a different view of their responsibility from 
what they have held in the past. 


At the annual College function, Principal Sir Harry Reichel presented 

a very satisfactory review of the Session's work. 
The new buildings are making rapid progress, and 
a sum of £84,000 had been contributed towards 
the building fund, leaving only £10,000 to be raised towards the total 
sum required. The Drapers' Company, which has won for itself the 
name of being one of the foremost benefactors of education in the 
present day, has added to its previous contribution of £5,000 the sum 
of £10,000 towards the Library and Museum. The Principal also 
referred with much satisfaction to the successful issue of the lawsuits 
that arose in connexion with the Eyton Williams’ bequests. The sum 
of £10,000 now secured would enable the College Council to remove 
the burden of undergraduate scholarships and expenses from the 
general fund in accordance with the recommendations of the Treasury 
Committee, and to place £2,000 to the building fund. The bulk of 
the money thus saved would be devoted to the encouragement of post- 
graduate research work, upon which the reputation of the College 
must ultimately depend. The share of the increased Government 
grant of Z15,000 to the Welsh University and the Colleges would 
enable them to develop their scientific equipments and their libraries, 
and to cultivate those advanced studies which are recognized as the 
truest form of University activity. The future of Welsh Education 
was now practically assured. 

The scheme of co-operation between the College and the Normal 
College which was declared illegal by the University Committee, has 
now revived in another form. The degree students of the Normal 
College are now attending the degree classes of the University College, 
like other students, and the additional teaching work involved was met 
by sharing the services of certain assistant lecturers. 


At a conference of representatives of Education Authorities recently 
Saruni held, there appeared to be a consensus of opinion 
Assistant Masters. that as far as possible a scale of salaries should be 
adopted. This conference was the outcome of the 
Memorandum of the Welsh Assistant Masters and Mistresses which 
had been so widely circulated. This decision, however, is not likely 
to have much effect in practice, as each Authority will make its own 
(Continued on page 482.) 
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JUST READY. 


HARRAP'S SHORTER FRENCH TEXTS. 


GENERAL EbiTOR—J. E. MANSION, B.-es-L. 
With Exercises, Notes, Vocabularies, &c. Most of the volumes will 
contain 64 pages. Price 6d. limp cloth. 
(Series A, B, C will be provided with Vocabularies.) 
Series A.—Very Easy. 
Choix de Contes Populaires de la Haute Bretagne, par PAUL SEBILLOT. 
Contes des Provinces de France, par PAUL S£BiILLOT. 
La Belle au Bois Dormant, par EMMA FISHER. 
Deux Comédies enfantines, par MATHILDE REICHENBACH. 
Contes de ma Jeunesse, par L. LaiLAvoix, L.-es-L. 
Series B.—Easy. 
Le Cháteau de la Vie, par E. LABOULAYE. 
Michel Perrin, par Mme. DE Bawr. 
Mon Étoile, par SCRIBE. 96 pages. 8d. 
Le Médecin malgré iui, par MOLIERE, 
Le Bourgeois Centilhomme, par MOLIÈRE. 
Les petites ignorances de la Conversation, par Cir. ROZAN. 
Aneodotes sur Napoléon, par MARCO DE Sr. HILAIRE. 
Contes de Mille et une Nuits. Edited by R. DE BLANCHAUD, L.-és-L. 
Choix de Poésies faciles. Edited by W. M. DaNirELs, D.Litt. 


Series C. —Intermediate. 
Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur, par ERCKMANN-CIIATRIAN, 
Croisilles, par ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
Contes à ma Sour, par H. Moreau. 
Poómes Napoléoniens, Edited by A. AUZAS. 


Series D... Intermediate and Advanced; 


L'Avooat Patelin, par BRUEYS. no Vocabularies. 
L'Avare, par MOLIÈRE. 96 pages. 8d. 

Les Jumeaux de l'Hótel Corneille, par Ep. ABovr. 

L'Évasion, par ALEX. Dumas. Edited by K. T. CuRRALL, M.A. 
Waterloo, par Vicror Huco. Edited by R. P. Jaco. 


Special Prospectus of the above now ready, and also our complete 
Modern Language List. 


A NEW SERIES. 12 VOLUMES. NOW RBADY. 
ALL TIME TALES. 


Each with at least 8 Full-pige Illustrations. 


bound in limp cloth. 
128 pp. each, 6d. 
I. Northland Heroes. FLORENCE HOLBROOK. 
2. Old Celtic Tales. E. M. WitmMor-Buxton, F. R. Hist. S. 
3. The Story of Siegfried. J. WALKER McSrADDEN. 
160 pp. 9d. each. 
4. A Book of Nature Myths. 


Printed in clear type and 


FLORENCE HOLBROOK. 
. The Wonderful Voyages of Culliver. Reto'd by EprrH L. ELias, M. A. 


5 
6. The Adventures of the Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid. Edited by the Rev. 
CLAUD FIELD, M.A, 


7. The Adventures of Deerslayer. Edited by MARGARET ITAIGHT. 
8. Tales from the Eddas. E. M. WirMor-BuxroN, F. R. Hist. S. 
9. Taies from Chaucer. J. WALKER McSrADDEN. 

10. Tales of Early England. E. M. WiLMor-BuxToN, F.R.Hist.S. 

11. Fables and Nursery Tales. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 

12. Cisil, the Outlaw. Retold by ALBERT E. Sims. 


TOLD THROUGH THE AGES. 


Large Crown 8vo. 256 pages. 


16 plates. Cloth boards, 18. 6d. 
: NEW VOLUMES. 

Told by the Northmen. The Story of Roland. 
Stories from Don Quixote. Stories from Thucydides. 


Send for our Special Prospectus of Supplementary Readers. 


London: GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO, 
Ib YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF PRICES! 


New Books at 25 per cent. Discount! 

Books for all Examinations (Elementary and Advanced); all Subjects supplied. 
State Wants. Send for Catalogues. Books sent on approval. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 

W. & G. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


SCHOLARS’ 
CARTOONS. 


WALTER CRANE, FRANK SRANQGWYN, 
GERALD MOIRA, JOHN HASSALL, 
| MOORE PARK, CAMPBELL TAYLOR, 
8. PRYSE. 


The Only Pictures suitable for Schoolroom 
Decoration combining 


HISTORIC ACCURACY WITH ARTISTIC 
MERIT. 


INSPECTORS, EDUCATION COMMITTEES, 
TEACHERS, unanimous in their praise. 
PROSPEOTUS GRATIS. Prints sent on approval. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of other Educational 
Pictures in Preparation, 


16 PALL MALL EAST, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 


Its Past, Its Present, and Its Future. 


Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, ss. net. 


Fifteen special Contributors, and over a Hundred Authorities, in all 
parts of the Empire have collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
and all Booksellers. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH'S 


COLOURED CHALK PENCILS. 


There is nothing better for checking 

purposes than L. & C. HARDTMUTH'S 

COLOURED CHALK PENCILS. They last 

longer than other chalk pencils, are not 

easily broken, are free from grittiness, 

and the quality Is uniform throughout. 
Made in many colours. 


FOR 
EXAMINATION 
WORK 


These Pencils, with other Hardtmuth Specialities, can be 
obtained from Stationers, &c , every where. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


(Paris, Vienna, Milan, Dresden, Brussels, New York.) 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


“The words and phrases in this book are well chosen, and such as 
ought to be got by heart and kept in the memory of French pupils. They 
are classified under distinct heads and are mainly in common cases, and 
may be learnt in sections as required. The fashion is old, but Mr. Storr 
knows the value of a good working vocabulary, and gives good reasons for 
the adoption of its form, as well as excellent advice as to its use." —T he 
Educational News. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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arrangements in the matter. It is, however, interesting, as indicating 
the trend of opinion on this important question of salaries. 

Mr. T. Rea, Lecturer in German at the University College, Bangor, 
has been appointed one of the new Inspectors in Ireland. 


IRELAND. 


The Statutes of the (Jueen’s University of Belfast have recently been 
issued to the public, and present some points of 
contrast with those of the National University. 
Belfast University is to have, besides a Chancellor, 
two, and in case of need three Pro-Chancellors. The principal 
executive officer will be the Vice-Chancellor (who is also styled Presi- 
dent of the University), who is to be elected by the Senate, but not 
necessarily from their own number, and who retires from office on 
reaching the age of seventy. The Senate consists of thirty-five 
members, including five University officials as ex officio members, six 
professors, four Crown nominees (one a woman), eight representatives 
of Convocation, one of the Students! Council, three of the Better 
Equipment Fund, four of the Municipal bodies, and four co-opted 
members. Members shall hold office for five years, but be eligible for 
reappointment. The Senate shall meet at least four times in the year 
and appoint a Standing Committee for the transaction of ordinary 
business. There is also to be an Academic Council, consisting of the 
Vice-Chancellor and professors, with such lecturers as they may co-opt, 
to control the internal academic affairs of the University ; besides a 
General Board of Studies, consisting of the entire teaching staff (includ- 
ing teachers in recognized colleges and extern examiners), whose 
function will be to draw up courses of study for degrees and suggest 
plans for University extension work and the encouragement of research. 

The students shall elect a Council, whether of graduates or under- 
graduates, to represent their interests with the authorities, and also to 
promote intercourse with the students of other Universities. The 
Senate has power to recognize outside colleges and individual teachers 
(there is no explicit injunction that recognized colleges shall confine 
themselves to education of a University type). Membership of Con- 
vocation is open to all graduates of the University, women as well as 
men, and provision is made for the enrolment of graduates of the R.U, 
who elect to be registered as graduates of the Belfast University ; 
but it does not appear that this latter privilege is extended to the 
women-graduates of the R.U., as itis in the National University. 
There are to be four Faculties—Arts, Science (including Engineering 
and Architecture), Law, and Medicine. Commerce and Agriculture 
do not appear among the subjects of the Faculties; but Scholastic 
Philosophy is included under Arts—a matter on which Mr. Birrell has 
already been assailed in the House of Commons by two of the Ulster 
Members, who see in the proposed Chair or Lectureship a concession 
to Roman Catholic influence, and are anxious to substitute Music— 
doubtless as being more favourable to general harmony. Except in the 
Faculty of Medicine, the degree of Bachelor is the only one which will 
be conferred on the results of examination only; the degree of M.A. 
involves either the composition of a thesis or independent research 
work, while the degrees of D. Lit., D.Sc., and LL.D. will be conferred 
on the recommendation of the Academic Council on graduates who 
have distinguished themselves in literary, scientific, or legal research. 
Degrees in Law are open only to graduates in arts or science. The 
Celtic Languages and Literature appear as one of the subjects in 
the Faculty of Arts, but what provision will be made for specifically 
Irish studies remains to be seen. The Commissioners have entered 
into negotiations with the Technical Institute of the Belfast Corpora- 
tion (which has a representative on the University Senate), with a view 
to recognizing certain courses of practical instruction in the Institute 
which may not be provided for in the University. 

As yet there is no detailed scheme of the Professorships and Lecture- 
ships such as has been set forth in the case of the new Dublin University 
and its constituent colleges. The latter has provoked some criticism. 
Perhaps the most valid objection which has been raised is the treatment 
of German and Teutonic Philology as compared with French and 
Romance Philology, the latter subject being provided with a Chair 
(4500), while the former is put off with a Lectureship worth £300. 
This is the more surprising in view of the fact that Celtic Philology 
owes its existence as a science to German industry and enthusiasm, 
and that a knowledge of German is almost a sine yua non for those 
who devote themselves to that study. 

A special meeting of the General Council of the Irish County Coun- 
cils was held in Dublin on June 2, and appointed a Committee of 
Higher Education from among its members, with power to co-opt, 
in order to draft regulations and suggestions for the award of scholar- 
ships in connexion with the new Universities. The meeting also 
decided to send a deputation to the Senate of the National University 
to request that Irish should be made an essential subject in the pro- 
gram. The agitation on behalf of compulsory Gaelic still continues 
active. The latest development is the dismissal, within the past two 
or three days, of the Rev. Dr. O'Hickey, Professor of Irish in May- 
nooth College, from his post by the Trustees of the College (who prac- 


The 
New Universities. 


tically represent the Hierarchy) on account of certain letters and articles 
published by him in support of the popular demand. 


A rumour, which has not as yet received official authority, but 
which appears to be well founded, comes frcm 
the north that Magee College has entered into 
negotiations with Trinity College, Dublin, and has 
almost concluded an arrangement by which it will be asfhliated with 
Trinity on condition of its students following the Trinity Ar!s Course 
and attending lectures in Trinity during two years of the course. 
Already this announcement has evoked expressions of approval frm 
the Presbyterians of the north, who are by no means satished with 
the treatment of their claims in the new Belfast University. 


The Board of Trinity College met on the 7th inst. for the purpose 
Trinit of election to a Fellowship and Scholarships. 
Collega. There were four candidates for the Fel'owship, 

and it was awarded to Mr. Harry Thrift on a 

total of 702} marks in Mathematics and Experimental Science, the 

Madden Prize of £300 falling to the next candidate, Mr. Wasson, 

on a total of 379! marks in Mathematics and Philosophy. The new 

Fellow enjoys repute as an athlete as well as for his intellectual 

endowments, and the appointment is likely to be popular. But it is 

time that a radical change should be made in the conditions of 
obtaining Fellowships, and the present examination system be done 
away with or modihed. The changes which have been promised by 
the Board for some years past seem as far off as ever, and there is 
an increasing dissatisfaction with the existing state of things within 
the University itself. Sixteen Scholarships were awarded, seven in 

Classics, five in Mathematics, two in Experimental Science, and two 

in Modern Literature. For these there were fifty candidates, of whom 

eight were women students. The Modern Literature Scholarships fell 
to two of the latter—Kathleen Huggard and Olive Ross. 


The examinations of the Intermediate Board are being held throvgh- 
Yutermedigts out Ireland during the present fortnight, and their 
Education. conclusion will be the signal for the general break- 
up in Irish secondary schools. The objectionable 
Rule 12 (4) providing that no student shall be eligible for re-examina- 
tion in a grade in which he has already passed, which has provcked 
such hostility amongst the teachers of Irish schools, was made the 
subject of a motion in the House by two of the Irish members on 
June 9. The action of the Board was defended by Mr. Birrell, and 
the motion was defeated. The point touched on by Mr. Birrell, 
however, the payment of fees twice over for the same student in one 
grade, is not the real one at issue, and might be got over by some such 
arrangement as withholding fees in the case of a student who merely 
passed a second time in the same grade. 

The unsanitary condition of Irish primary schools, and the necessity 

Brine of taking steps for its remedy, formed the topic on 

Education. which a deputation from the Women’s National 
Health Association, headed by the Countess «f 
Aberdeen, waited on Mr. Birrell at the end of last month. Mr. Birrell, 
in replying, referred to the special difficulties which arose in Ireland 
from the absence of a local rate for educational purposes and from the 
existing managerial system, and referred to Captain Craig's Bill, at 
present before the House, by which one-half of the sum (estimated at 
about £40,000 yearly) required for the ventilation, cleanirg. and 
heating of schools should be provided by the Treasury, on condition 
of the other half being supplied by Local Authorities. The success of 
this Bill and its ultimate acceptance by the Treasury would, he inti- 
mated, largely depend on the measure of support it received from 
Irish public opinion. 

The Councils of the Catholic Clerical Managers! Association and o! 
the Church of Ireland Managers have, at their recent meetings, ex- 
pressed their willingness to adopt the principle in the Bill referred to 
by Mr. Birrell and become responsible for half the «xpenses, on con- 
dition of the Treasury supplying the other half. With regard to the 
absence of a local rate in Ireland, it has been pointed out by Prof. 
Culverwell, of Trinity College, in a letter which appeared recently in 
the press on the subject, that, as a matter of fact, '*the whole of the 
upkeep of the school, often part of the teacher's salary, and always 
the reat of the teacher's residence" have to be supplied by local 
effort and from local funds. 


The Irish National Teachers' Association has just sustained a heavy 
loss through the death of Mr. Terence Clarke, who for many years has 
been its active and efficient Secretary. 

The Classical Association of Ireland held a successful Educational 
Conference in Dublin on June 18 and 19. The 
proceedings opened with a meeting on the evening 
of June 18 in the Royal College of Physicians, at 
which the President (Mr. Justice Madden) spoke, and Prof. Magennis, 
F.R.U.I., opened a discussion on the position of Classics in Modern 
Education. The following morning was devoted to a three-hours 
conference, under the presidency of Dr. L. C. Purser, F. T.C.D., at 
which such subjects as Set Books in classical University courses, the 

Continued om page 484.) 
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SEELEY & CO.’S Books for Prizes. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH'S HISTORICAL STORIES. 


The Crown of Pine. ss. The Hammer. ;ss. 
The Crusaders. ss. Heroes of Chivalry. ss. 
Greek Story. ss. ar  eoiagras of theSaxon Shore. 


Helmet and Spear. ss. 

Stories from Homer. ss. With the King at Oxford. = 
Stories from Virgil. ss. Stories of aa erp y M 

The Greek Tragedians. ss. e. from En History. 
Thé: Fall of Athens. 


The Greek Comedians. :. 


Stories of the East. ss. 3s. 6d. 

The Storyofthe Persian War. ss. The Burning of Rome. 3s. 6d. 

Stories from Livy. ;. Last Days of Jerusalem. 3s. 6d. 

Eoman Life in the Days of The Chantry Priest. 2s. 6d. 
Cicero. ss. A Young Macedonian. 2s. 6d. 


The Story of the Iliad. ss. Heroes of Eastern Romance. 
The Story ofthe Odyssey. ss. 2s. 6d. 
The Children’s Iliad. 5s. Three Greek Children. 2s.6d. 


The Children's Odyssey. To the Lions. ıs. 6d. and as. 6d. 
THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 


d With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, each, 5s. 
This series has won a considerable and well-deserved reputation. "—G»wardian. 


5s. 


Polar Exploration. G. FirthScott. 
Modern Electricity. C.R.Gibson 
The Animal World. E. Selous. 
Insect Life. Edmund Selous. 


The Romance of 
TAS Life. G. F. Scott Elliot, 


Animal Arts and Crafts. H. 


Coupin, D.Sc., and John Lea, M.A. 
Missionary Heroism. Rev. T6 

Lambert, D.D. 
Early Exploration. Archibald 

Williams, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
Modern Exploration. A. Williams. 
Modern Mechanism. A. Williams. 
Moderna Invention. A. Williams. 
Modern Engineering. A.Williams 


Modern Locomotion. A. Williams. 
Modern Mining. A. Williams. 


The MightyDeep. Agnes Giberne 

ModernPhotography. C.R.Gib- 
son, 

Modern Sieges. Rev. E. Gilliat. 

Tho World's Pisheries. Sidney 


Wright. 
Barly British Life. G. F. Scott 


| Elliot, M.A. 
Savage Life. G. F. Scott Elliot. 
Modern Geology. E.Grew, M.A. 


Bird Life. John Lea, M.A. 


THE LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE. 


With 16 Illustrations. Extra crown Bvo, each, ss. 
** Delightful books of adventure, tastefully got up. " — Educational Times. 


In n Great Forests. H. W. G. On ia Great Rivers. H. W. G. 
| yrst. 
On the High Mountains. R. Among th^ Wild Beasts. 
Stead. H. W. G. Hyrst. 
In the Great Deserts. R. Stead. | On the High Seas. R. Stead. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., LTD., 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 


THE 


University Correspondent. 


A Journal devoted mainly to 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATTERS. 
An excellent medium for Advertisements of 
POSTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Issued on the Ist and 15th of each month. Price 1d. 
Subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. 


Yearly 


Publishing Office: 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 376. Price Six Shillings. 


ESSAYS, MOCK ESSAYS, and 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 
Reprinted from “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION." 


t: There is not one of the pieces in the book that is dull."-- The Scotsman. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper cover. 


GERMAN DECLENSIONS AND 


CONJUGATIONS. 


By Help of Reason and Rhyme. 

By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, 
Scotch Board of Education, and Central Welsh Bos ard; Examiner to Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge higher Locals, Scotch Board of Education, 
Civil Service Commission, University of London, &c., &c. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Price Sixpence net. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 
ILLUSTRATED © 
FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES 


EACH VOLUME IS ILLUSTRATED FROM 
CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS AND PRINTS 


SMALL CROWN 8vo, BOUND IN CLOTH 
PRICE 2 /6 EACH 


Volumes in the Series. 


1216—1307. By NORMAN EC eg pein B.A. CaNTAP., 


By 


1307—1399. 
1399—1485. 
1485—1603. 
1603—1660. 


NORMAN L. FRAZER, B.A. CANTAB., 
M.A. Lonp. 


Miss F. H. DURHAM, Girton Cort. 


NORMAN L. FRAZER, B.A. CANTAB., 


By 
M.A. LoNp. 


By F. J. WEAVER, M.A., F.R.Hisr.S. 


1660—1715. 
1715—1815. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, LONDON, W. 


By Rev. J. N. FIGGIS, M.A. 


[n Preparation. 


Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT'S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—Tuk Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
to E. D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond), Bathampton, Bath. 

NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


All Persons interested in Phonetics 
are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription 2s. 10d. per annum. 

Members receive free of charge the Maitre Phonétique, the official organ of 
the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, France 
Assistant Editor : D. Jones, University College, London, W.C.). 

Prospectus on application. 
Specimen copy of the Maitre Phonétigue, 1d. post free. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &e 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 


Address — 
THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY., |... Telegrams ; RUPRESS; RUGBY. 
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teaching of Classical Archxology in secondary schools, and the 
adoption of a uniform Latin pronunciation were discussed, Prof. Henry, 
F.R.U.L, Prof. Goligher, F.T.C.D., and Mr. John Thompson 
(Secretary of the Association) being the chief contributors to the 
discussion. In the afternoon the members were entertained at a 
garden party by the President, and in the evening a conversazione was 
given in the College of Physicians, the central event of which was a 
lecture by Prof. Charles Waldstein on the excavations at Herculaneum. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—We regret the approaching departure of 
Mr. N. C. Smith to Sherborne, and wish him all success in his new 
duties. Mr. G. Irving will take on his House. 


PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 
The Translation Prize for June is divided between “ Gempy " 
for a translation, and “ Jiprose " for a paraphrase. 
The winner of the Translation Prize for March is Arthur 
Anstey, Esq., Elmhurst School, Kingston-on- Thames. 


The winner of the Prose Translation Prize for April is 
Miss E. M. Goodman, 22 Station Road, Cambridge. 


SCHOOLS. 
ETOoN.—*'' The Fourth" was celebrated this year in a downpour, 
and cricket was out of the question. Speeches were held, as usual, in 
the Upper School, and not, as had been rumoured, in the new School 


Hall. The most original features were the Schoolmaster scene of 
Herondas and a portion of Dr. H. M. Butler's funeral sermon on 
Mr. Gladstone. The swishing of Cottalus the bad boy, represented by 
Clausen, K.S., head of the school, brought down the house. Gorgo 
and Praxinoe were well played by Platt and Hardman. Cornwallis, 
ma., too, distinguished himself in his Spanish speech by his dramatic 
powers, though it may be doubted whether one of the audience under- 
stood a word. 

HAMMERSMITH, Sr. PAurs GIRLS Scuoor. — The Newnham 
Classical Scholarship has this year been awarded to Ailsa Yoxall ; 
School-leaving Exhibitions to Ailsa Yoxall, Kathleen Grant, and 
Gladys Todd; and an additional bursary to Mildred Hooke. All 
these awards are for three years. 

LANCING COLLEGE.—The Rev. H. T. Bowlby, assistant master at 
Eton College, has been appointed to the Head Mastership to be 
vacated by Mr. Bernard H. Tower at the end of the term for reasons 
of health. 

SHERBORNE, KiNc's SCHOOL.—Commemoration Day was kept on 
June 22. The sermon was preached by Canon Westcott, who has 
been carrying on the duties pending the appointment of a successor to 
Mr. Wood. The new head master, Mr. Nowell Smith, received a 
hearty welcome. In replying, Mr. Nowell Smith said he was the third 
Wykehamist who had held the post. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE.— On June 21 the King, accompanied by 
her Majesty the Queen, honoured the College with a third visit. The 
chief event of the day was a memorial service in the quadrangle, where 
is the foundation stone laid by Queen Victoria in 1856. 


Je ris quand chaque soir de l'école voisine 

Sort et s'échappe en foule une troupe enfantine, 
Quand j'entends sur le seuil le sévére mentor 

Dont les derniers avis les poursuivent encor : 

— Hátez-vous, il est tard, vos mères vous attendent ! 
Inutiles clameurs que les vents seuls entendent ! 

Il rentre. Alors la bande, avec des cris aigus, 

Se sépare, oubliant les ordres de l'argus. 

Les uns courent sans peur, pendant qu'il fait un somme, 
Simuler des assauts sur le foin du bonhomme ; 
D'autres jusqu'en leurs nids surprennent les oiseaux 
Qui le soir les charmaient, errants sous ses berceaux ; 
Ou, se glissant sans bruit, vont voir avec mystére 
S’ils ont laissé des noix au clos du presbytère. 


Sans doute vous blámez tous ces jeux dont je ris ; 
Mais Montaigne, en songeant qu'il naquit dans Paris, 
Vantait son air impur, la fange de ses rues ; 
Montaigne aimait Paris jusque dans ses verrues. 
J'ai passé par l'enfance et cet áge chéri 
Plait, méme en ses écarts, à mon cceur attendri. 
Je ne sais, mais pour moi sa naive ignorance 
Couvre encor ses défauts d'un voile d'innocence. 
Le lierre des rochers déguise le contour, 
Et tout paraît charmant aux premiers feux du jour. 
(Continued on page 486.) 


Exam. Book-keeping, &c. 


Sarll's Text-Book Sales nearly 250,000 copies. 
SARLL'S MODERN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Founded on “ Sarll's Double Entry " : consists of fox» Courses of Graduated 
Exercises—Introductory, Theory, Practice, Trial Balances, followed by a 
selection of Exam. Papers by the /eading Boards. All Exercises with /uli 
or outline Keys. Meets the requirements of all Elementary and Intermediate 
Exams. 410 pages. 3s. 6d. Vow ready. 


SARLL'S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. 


Stage I., Introductory ; II., Practical; III., Theory or Journalizing. Each 
| 48 pages. Price 4d. Outline Keys. Schvo/master says :—'' They are the 
best and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market." MS. Books, ad. each. 


SARLL'S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 


Fourteenth and greatly improved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :—'' There 
no cheaper and safer guide." Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, 
with /w// or outline Keys. 128 pages, 1s. MS. Books, superior, 1s 
Cheap, 4d. 


Works by ALICE RAVENHILE, F.R. San., 


Late Lecturer on Hygiene, and Inspector, County Council West Riding of 
Yorkshire; Lecturer, King's College (Women's Department), University 
of London Extension Board, cc. 


LESSONS IN 


PRACTICAL HYGIENE. 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 
With Preface by Professor M. E. SADLER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 750 pp., price 5s. net. 


Simple demonstrations and experiments, with explanatory notes and 
directions, bearing upon all bran -hes of the Hygiene of Human Life. 


This book is specially adapted for the use of Teachers in Secondary I n. r 3 al 
Schools, and in the Upper Classes of Elementary Schools, as well Teacher says a We heartily recommend it as the dest and cheapest manu 
as for Students in Training Colleges and in Schools of Domestic we have seen." 256 pages. MS. Books, 1s. Cheap, 4d. 


See penis Ooi wie MdL REA ies MR | OARS TWENTE DONIURY EXAM 
dor a PAPERS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


School Time-Table with Hygienic applications. - : 
Containing the /atest Papers by the ading Examining Boards, with 
Notes and brief Answers, in Two Parts, 8d. each. Part I., Junior Papers, 


College of Preceptors, University Local, &c. Part IL, Senior Papers, 
S0 M E C H ARACTE R IST CS Society of Arts, London Chamber of Commerce, &c. 


AND SUPPLEMENTARY KEYS. 


REQUIREMENTS OF CHILDHOOD ^ 5-59 27 c 


Exercises Fully Worked. 2s. 
il. TO SARLL'S DOUBLE-ENTRY. 
Crown 8vo, ix. * 70 pp., bound full cloth, 9d. net. 
This book contains the substance of Miss Ravenhill's comprehensive 


Exercises Fully Worked. 3s. 
*.* Specimen Copies, except Keys, at one-third off, or Teachers can have Parcels 
and extensive investigations on Child Life. It deals concisely with the 
Physical Care of Young Children from Infancy to School-leaving age. 


Fifteenth Edition. 2s. Complete with /4 or outline Keys. Pract 


Jor inspection, post free, from A. SARLL, A.K.C. (Lecturer, Peopie's 
Palace, E., Polytechnic, W., Goldsmiths Institute, S.E., &.), 62 Oakey 
Road, London, N. 


Lessons by Correspondence and School Exams. conducted, 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Leeds & Glasgow. 


London: GEORGE GILL, & SONS, 13. Warwick Lane, E.C. 


SARLL'S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. , 


CUEBO OX — = — X9 — £39 —— —X» 
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un — NEW EDITION. T. C. & E. C. JACK. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
WITH COMPLETE SERIES OF MAPS. 


FOR LOWER AND MIDDLE FORMS AND EASY STEPS TO LITERATURE. 


FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, &c. STEP ONE. As soon as the child can read. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF COMPARATIVE MC RM RORAK TEAM 
GEOGRAPHY. Story of tho Robine Sory of Pere, 


By P. H. L'ESTRANGE, B.A. With Maps, Pictures, and Tuer Pare Jason and the Colden Fleece. 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net Story of King Alfred. Legends of Music. 
IT mU Story of Robin Hood. The Snow Queen. 
&o. &c. &o. 
Also published in separate Parts as under, price 10d. net each. = ae 
Part !|.—The Principles of Geography. STEP TWO. For children from 9 to 15 years of age. 
Part 11.—The British Isles. “TOLD TO THE CHILDREN” SERIES. 


Part IV.—North America and Asia. " , » 
Part V.—Central and South America and Africa. , “ THB v c EE 


Part Ill. —Europe. | 29 Vols. From '' The Iliad '' to '' Water Babies.'' 
| 
i 

Part Vi.—The British Empire. i 


“STORIES FROM HISTORY” SERIES. 


5 Vols. 
Specimen pages of this book and also of Mr. L'Estrange's complete "rity ; 
Progressive Course 0) CORPORA Tue E E $ l Write for full Ilustrated Catalogue. 


: "We can heartily recommend it as an excellent class-book, the most attractive we 
ave seen."— The Geographical Teacher. PRIZES. Write for Illustrated List. 
—— C EE | 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C. Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ; 
PHILIP SON & NEPHEW, LTD., SOUTH CASTLE ST., LIVERPOOL. | and Edinburgh. 


| 
All Teachers of Geography should write for a full Prospectus, with 
| 
| 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 
charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have 


Psssenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Bathrooms on every floor, Lounges and Spacious Dining, 
5 Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billlard, and Smoking Rooms, Heated throughout. . . 


Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephones, Night Porters. Bedrooms, including Attendance, from 3s. 6d. to 6s. Od. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'hóte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND HOTEL 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally quiet and economical. Night Porter. 


BEDROOMS, including Attendance, from 3s. to 4s. 6d. per night. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Addresses :— 


Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, | Esmond Hotel, 
** BOOKCRAFT, LONDON." ** THACKERAY, LONDON." ' AGROUP, LONDON.” 
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In vain the Dominie, standing at the gate, 

Gravely exhorts: ** Run home, run home, 'tis late. 
Your mothers wait for you ! Vain words, indeed ! 
The winds may hear, and I ; none others heed. 
The good man turns within to smoke his clay 

And take a nap! his flock tumultuous play 

By ‘‘ Gempy.” oe of the Castle es Media dt hay. 

- : irds-nesting some, while others steal awa 

Tomie ta ee the crowe of chilien pour To make PES sure no nuts have been (orco 

AL Une oH ihe nep Dp unine se nde house Gack | In that small grove which hides the pastor's cot. 
nile on Mo tep tne Escher stern an mn You blame, you chide? Z saw the theft, and smiled ! 
With sage advice pursues the little train. Remembering the sweet days I was a child ; 


T inds al i ing hear—‘* ’Tis lat h - . 1 
Lees arti Red miei ait 1» Even as Montaigne bepraised his place of birth, 
Paris, the cynosure of all the earth, 


He disappears—the troop with clamour shrill Pu n ARNEE . 
Seater bor heed their chhl master's will. oe ne m E M , 
nomie Solely ruaning sunulate d play Folly is—innocence, and vice is gay 

A iai upon the Gapping Gaiters hay Like ivy wreathing ruins in decay. — 

While others from their nests the birds would fright, The fuch of E ean he desert fair 
Ungrateful for the songs of yesternight ; | The Golden Age of Innocence is there : 
Or creep to see if stealthy search may yield Envy unknown, with sorrow, pain, and sin, 


Say Dute IEN hanging inthe Farsons held, ' Tis laughter feeds and stores the strength within 


Age serein ou l'âme, étrangère à l'envie, 

Se prépare en riant aux douleurs de la vie, 

Prend son penchant pour guide, et, simple en ses transports, 
Fait le bien sans orgueil et le mal sans remords. 


May I not see their play without a frown ? To meet the future trial, and the strife 
Montaigne, a born Parisian, loved his town, Awaiting them when comes the shock of life. 
And praised her muddy streets, her tainted air ; Sancta simplicitas ! the impulse came ; 

He loved his Paris wholly, foul and fair. If they do well, no praise ; if ill, no blame. 


I, too, have been a child, and children still 
With all their faults my heart to joy can thrill. 


To me it seems their simple want of sense © We classify the 117 versions received as follows :— 


Throws o'er each flaw the veil of innocence. l ; : 
Rocks, ivy-clad, assume less rugged lines; __ A RAE Restormel, Martin, Jiprose, Grace, Gempy, 
, , . 

All scenes have charm when early morning shines. Second Class. — Eight, Dot, Snake, La Chercheuse, Meagles, 
Childhood’s calm spirit, free from envious strife, . Orbilius, Condor, Pomona, Mumbo Jumbo, Merope, Vagabond, 
Is trained by laughter for the cares of life ; Montrose, 100,000, Ganelon, Vlaamsche Meisje, M.S.W., Lona, 
Goes right or wrong, as inclinations force, A Dutchwoman, Porthos, S.M.M., Hibernia. 

Right without pride, and wrong without remorse. Third Class. —C. E.G., Loisin, Huguenot, Francesca, Eta, Stultitia, 
Alicetienne, Achilles, Awpa, S.K.H., Mercuria, M.G.C., Amie, 
V.F.B., Zeno, Cendrillon, Opossum, Semper Vigilans, Thirty-one, 


By ‘‘ JiPROSE." | Fancy, Chrysanthemum, Pixie, Mary Caunter, Winifred. l 
A rush, a shout ! and from the schoolhouse near, |. Fourth Class, —A.S.S., Justitia, J.W., Lallie, Sophist, Marguenta, 
Pours forth a merry throng with laugh and cheer ; i (Continued on page 488.) 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION, "SUMMER. School Furniture 
JUST ISSUED. OS™ made of Oak. 


New Illustrated Catalogue of School Furniture can now be made of 


Oak at a small advance only on Pitch 


Leather Bound Books. Pine prices. Oak is exceedingly durable, 


| and, either dull finished or varnished, has 


Containing particulars of upwards of 1,600 different books, a very superior finish. 
Every book mentioned in the Catalogue is in stock at the . 

commencement of the season. Single Locker Desks. 
Every book is suitable for stamping in gold. Adjustable Desks. 


Dual Desks. 
Teachers’ Desks. 


In addition to the large stock of books in 


ull i 
Full Caif, Blach Boards and Easels. 
The following bindings are also stocked :— Book Lockers 
Morocco, Paste Grain, CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL LABORATORIES FITTED. 


Half Calf, Fancy Leather. GYMNASIUMS AND WORKSHOPS FITTED. 


Designs prepared and Estimates furnished free. 


A large selection of Reward Books Bound in Cloth is New Illustrated Catalogue just issued, containing par- 


also on view in the Showrooms, and à Catalogue of these | ticulars of every article required for School furnishing, 
will be sent post free on application. free on application. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Lro., 


42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED. 


NEW SERIES OF BATHY-OROGRAPHICAL MAPS. 


NOW READY. 


INDIA (47 miles to an inch). 

NORTH AMERICA G 14 miles to the inch). 
SOUTH AMERICA (97 miles to an inch). 
BRITISH ISLES (14 miles to an inch). 
AFRICA (132 miles to an inch). 

ASIA (145 miles to an inch). 


Size 42 by 5o inches. Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 12s. 

This splendid Series of Maps is compiled with the greatest care from 
the latest available information. Drawn and Lettered in the best and 
clearest style. Photo-mechanically Engraved on Copper Plates, the 
Maps when finished are a fine example of the Colour Printer's Art. The 
Contour Lines and shades of Colour are most carefully chosen, and 
present to tke pupil an intelligible and accurate picture of the configura- 
tion of the Country, enabling the teacher readily to point out how physical 
facts have influenced material development. 

Specimen Map and Detailed Prospectus on application. 


6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.; and at EDINBURGH. 


„Spezial Offer to Teachers of [97g | 
ENGLISH LITERATURE: 


An Illustrated Record. 
1600 Text Illustrations of unique historical value, 
42 full-page Photogravure Portraits, 
29 beautifal full-page Coloured Lithographs. 

The Contemporary Review says:—‘* There is no work that can be com- 
pared with these four volumes." 

In order to place this great classic within the reach of all 
Teachers, it will be sent on receipt of a first payment of 2/6, to be 
followed by small monthly payments. 

Write for gratis Coloured Booklet and full particulars to 
THE LONDON BOOK CO., Ltd., 
26 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


In active preparation. 


THE WORLD (Equatorial pe EE 34,000 
THE BASIN OF THE T ES 6,1: PM 

THE PACIFIC OCEAN EM m Projection, I : 20,000, 000 
THE ATLANTIC OCEAN » " I 1 20,000,000). 


NOW READY. 
780 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


The College of Preceptors 


For 1909-10. 


CONTAINING 


The Regulations of the various Examinations of 
the College, and an Appendix containing all 
the Examination Papers set in 1908. 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the Calendar. 


London : 
FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO. 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1873.) 


(THE RECOGNIZED BEST FOUNTAIN PEN) 


which every Teacher 


Telegrams : Bankers : 


NEEDS ‘GABBITAS, LONDON.’ BANK OF ENGLAND: 
and SHOULD HAVE. 
a 
NOT MACHINES. TRANSFER AND PARTNERSHIP 
NO WEARING PARTS DEPARTMENT. 


S 4 s 


TO GET OUT OF 
F MEssRs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., having upon their 


ORDER. 


» FITTED 
& WITH NIBS TO 
SY SUIT ANY HAND. 


—— 


T a EVERY PEN 
P$ A PLEASURE. 
ft Other prices up to £20. 


— 


10/6 


$ 
Kà Sold by Stationers and Jewellers, 


<  MABIE, TODD & £0: 


79 & 8o HIGH HOLBORN, 


93 Cheapside, E.C. ; 95a Regent St., Aad W. 
3 Exchange St., MANCHESTER ; 
and at Paris, BRUSSELS, ‘New York, & Cuicaco. 


WRITE ror CATALOGUE. 


books at all times a large number of thoroughly bona fide 
Schools for Transfer and Partnerships in Schools to negotiate, 
as well as the names of some six hundred Purchasers, are 
able, with their thirty years' experience, to negotiate the 
Transfer of Schools of all denominations confidentially and 
efficiently. 


The Transfer Department is in the hands of Mr. THRING 
(nephew of the late Head Master of Uppingham), their Senior 


| Principal, who personally attends to all instructions. 


Valuations are carefully made. 


No list of any kind is issued—all instructions being strictly 
confidential—but each Client receives individual attention on. 


| receipt of detailed particulars. 


No commission is charged to. purchasers. 
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Ismay, Noisette, Vanessa, Me, Kwatsies, Reine-Claude, Athos, 
Cymraes, Tob, Charlotte McMe, Anglice, B., Eros, Netta, Mollie, 
Corinne, Chameleon, M.G., Dally, Quinta, J.E.W., Daphne, X., 
Esméralda, Hilda, Glion, Taffy, Escalonia, Selwood, Meg, Zara. 
Fifth Class. —Bert Oliver, Walter Rallece, Talker, E. Awe, R.H.W., 
Peden, Argo, Opal, Mikado, White City, Setebos, K.S., Hug, Celia, 
A.R., T. A. P., Girlie, Sap, S.O., Miss, Phyllis, Will, Myosotis. 


The charming little poem of Victor Hugo needs little comment. It 
reminds one of Goldsmith's ** Deserted Village," and the heroic couplet, 
as most perceived, is the obvious metre to choose. A few common 
blunders, inexcusable in a prose translation, must be noted. Some 
dozen were relegated to the Fifth Class for mistaking un somme for 
une somme. Simuler des assauts is **storming the haycocks,” not 
"stealing the hay." rrants sous ses berceaux: ‘as they strayed 
beneath their bowers” refers to the children and the birds, not to the 
birds and the dominie. Worx is ‘‘ walnuts,” not ‘‘nuts.” ‘* Warts” 
should not be toned down to ‘‘ deformities,” at least in a prose version. 
Montaigne's graphic word must be kept. ** In the first flush of dawn” 
suits equally childhood and the ivy-clad ruin. Simple en ses transports : 
“artless in its excesses,” ‘‘ raptures ” will not stand ; we need a neutral 
word to express extravagance both of good and evil doing. 


Prizes of Two Guineas are offered for the best Verse 
and Prose Translations of the following cxtract from 
Ovid :— 

Inde cito passu petitur Lucretia, cuius 
Ante torum calathi lanaque mollis erat. 

Lumen ad exiguum famulae data pensa trahebant : 
Inter quas tenui sic ait illa sono: 

* Mittenda est domino (nunc, nunc properate, puellae) 
Quamprimum nostra facta lacerna manu. 

Quid tamen auditis? nam plura audire potestis : 
Quantum de bello dicitur esse super? 

Postmodo victa cades : melioribus, Ardea, restas, 
Improba, quae nostros cogis abesse viros. 

Sint tantum reduces ! sed enim temerarius ille 
Est meus, et stricto quolibet ense ruit. 

Mens abit et morior, quotiens pugnantis imago 
Me subit, et gelidum pectora frigus habet. 


| 


Desinit in lacrimas intentaque fila remittit, 
In gremio vultum deposuitque suum. 
Hoc ipsum decuit ; lacrimae decuere pudicae, 
Et facies animo dignaque parque fuit. 
* Pone metum, veni,’ coniunx ait. Illa revixit 
Deque viri collo dulce pependit onus. 
Interea iuvenis furiales regius ignis 
Concipit et caeco raptus amore furit. 
Forma placet niveusque color flavique capilli, 
Quique aderat nulla factus ab arte decor : 
Verba placent et vox, et quod corrumpere non est ; 
(Juoque minor spes est, hoc magis ille cupit. 
Iam dederat cantus lucis praenuntius ales, 
Cum referunt iuvenes in sua castra pedem. 
Carpitur attonitos absentis imagine sensus 
Iile: recordanti plura magisque placent. 
Sic sedit, sic culta fuit, sic stamina nevit, 
Neglectae collo sic iacuere comae, 
Hos habuit vuitus, haec illi verba fuerunt, 
Hic color, haec facies, hic decor oris erat. 
Ut solet a magno fluctus languescere flatu, 
Sed tamen a vento qui fuit unda tumet, 
Sic quamvis aberat placitae praesentia formae 
Quem dederat praesens forma manebat amor. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by July 16th, 


| addressed “Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 


Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of “ Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." 


KZ" Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


| Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGETLEY'S LIST (on. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY'S LIST (conr.) 


AND PARTNERSHIPS. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY'S 
LIST. 


GIRLS' SCHOOLS. 
EST COAST. — PARTNER- 


SHIP offered, with view to transfer, in | 


important and old-established BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL. 86 Pupils, of whom 40 are Boarders, 
paying fees from 54 to 6a guineas per annum, exclusive 
of extras ; fees for Day Pupils from ie 18 guineas per 
annum. Receipts nearly £6,000. et profit 41,255. 
Splendid premises, specially built for their purpose. 
Incoming partner should possess good educational 
qualifications and be a Churchwoman. T go3. 


ORTH OF ENGLAND.— 


TRANSFER of high-class BOARDING 
SCHOOL in favourite health resort. — 20 Pupils. 
Average receipts last three years over £2,500; profit 
over rod per annum. Fine detached house with 
accommodation for 26 Boarders. Purchaser should 
possess capital of £1,000. T 9oz. 


ORKSHIRE. — TRANSFER of 
high-class BOARDING SCHOOL at favourite 

health resort. 26 Boarders, paying an average fee of 
493 per annum, exclusive of extras; fine premises, 
situate in own grounds, with accommodation for 3o 
Boarders. Gross receipts last twelve months over £3,009, 
net profit over £7oo. Goodwill by capitation fee. 


T 875. 


URREY. — PRIVATE HIGH 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. s5 Boarders, 50 Day 
Pupils; receipts £650; net profit £336. Goodwill £250. 
Only half need be paid down. T 926. 


ONDON, W.—TRANSFER of 

good-class DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL. 
33 Day Pupils, 4 Boarders, 1 Day Boarder. Gross 
receipts last twelve months over £9oo ; net profit nearly 
$300. Price asked for goodwill, £42e, or reasonable 
offer. Vendor retiring from the profession. T 876. 


ONDON, S.E.—TRANSFER of, 


or PARTNERSHIP in, good-class DAY 
SCHOOL, with Kindergarten, in fashionable suburb. 
55 Day Pupils. Fees from 5 to 12 guineas per annum, 


: exclusive of extras ; about 18 Pupils in Kindergarten. 


Large modern house, with about quarter of an acre of 
ground. Receipts, £425; profit, £170. Goodwill, 
£250, or near offer. T 904. 


OUTH COAST.—High-class and 
very successful BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLE- 
MEN at favourite seaside resort. 47 Pupils, 34 of 
whom are Boarders. Fees 60-90 guineas per annum ; 
fees for Day Pupils g-15 guineas per annum. Particu- 
larly fine premises with magnificent view of sea and 
downs. Receipts, £3,300. Partnership with view to 
succession oflered. Strongly recommended. T gro. 


USSEX. —SECONDARY 


SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN. 29 Pupils; fees for Boarders £60 to 
£105 per annum ; Day Pupils 6-15 guineas, all exclusive 
of extras. Receipts £1,800; net profit £230. Nice 
modern house in one acre of Sound: 530 feet above 
sea level. Bracing climate. Goodwill £500. Only 
one-third need be paid down. T 924. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 
OUTH COAST. — PARTNER- 


SHIP offered to a University Graduate in a first- 
class PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Premises specially 
built. Accommodation for 40o Boys. At present 23 
Pupils. Receipts £2,600. xcellent opportunity for 
a man with connexion to amalgamate. T 886. 


OME COUNTIES. — PART- 


NERSHIP offered in old-established PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL for Boys with a view to 
succession. About 30 Boarders. Average receipts for 
the last three years over £3,500. Premises specially built 
for a School. Accommodation for 50 Boys. Private 
Chapel, Gymnasium, and extensive grounds. T 853. 


COTLAN D.—PARTNERSHIP 
offered in a first-class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. 27 Boarders, fees 100 guineas per annum, 
exclusive of extras. Excellent premises, accommoda- 
tion for 45 Boarders, with Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, Workshop, Fives Court. Capital required £1,000. 
897. 


AST COAST.—PARTNERSHIP 
offered in good-class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL to a man who can introduce ro Pupils, pay- 
ing fees of about 75 guineas per annum. Particularly 
fine premises in grounds of 34 acres. Whole of rent 
recovered by letting premises during season, and part 
of land. Near sea and golf links. T 739. 


No Charge to Purchasers. 


The above are a few Transfers and 
Partnerships selected from the large 
number on Messrs. TRUMAN & 
KNIGHTLHEY'S books. Full particu- 
lars of these and others may be ob- . 
tained on application. Intending 
purchasers are invited to write, 
stating their requirementa. Address 
—158 to 162 Oxford St., London, W. 


d e 
d e e 
: Summer Holidays. : 
Je (€——Á—— Á— Án 
AYING GUESTS received at 
Eversley House School, Southport. Close to 


park and tennis grounds. Good air direct from the 
sea. Special terms for teachers. Apply—Miss BAvER- 
STOCK. 
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BOOKS BY A. F. LEACH, M.A., F.8.A. 


English Schools at the Reformation, 
1546-48. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“t It is not too much to say that this is the most important contribution to the history 
of English education below the Universities that has yet appeared."—Academy. 


The History of Warwick School. With 


many Illustrations and Portraits. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


A History of Education. By 
DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“This volume is no dry-as-dust psum a wearisome repetition of an oft-told 
a 


story, but a learned, original, and fascinating introduction to ‘The History of Edu- 
cation as Conscious Evolution.’ "— Academy. 


University Administration. By CHARLES 
W. ELIOT, President of Harvard. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

l.—The Trustees. 2.—An Inspecting and Concurring Body. 
Alumni. Influence. 3.—The University Faculty. 4.—The 
Elective-System Academic Distinctions. 5.—Methods of 
Instruction. 6.—Social Organizations. The Administra- 

tion. The University President. 
“In this book the American University system is outlined with authority without 


pedantry, and with a comprehensiveness which provides many points of interest and 
stimulation for the British educationalist." —G/asgow Herald. 
By 


Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham. 
ELIZABETH RAIKES. Demy 8vo. Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
Third Impression. 


** As we close the book we thank God for what Dorothea Beale was more than for 
what she did." —Gs«ardias. 


The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 
By GEORGE HERBERT PALMER. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
6s. net. 


t The book is one of peculiar interest and fascination. Wherever it is read it will 
make for righteousness, love, and peace." — British Weekly. 


Almond of Loretto. Being the Life and a selec- 
tion from the Letters of HELY HUTCHINSON ALMOND, Head 
Master of Loretto School (1862-1903). Portrait. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


A History of the Ancient World. By 
GEORGE STEPHEN GOODSPEED, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient 
History, University of Chicago. With numerous Illustrations 
(many in colour), Maps, Plans, Charts, and Bibliographies. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

t This is one of the most useful and sensible histories of antiquity for the use of 
students that we have seen.’’—Camdridge Review. 
Factors in Modern History. By A. F. 

POLLARD, Professor of Constitutional History at University 
College, London. 7s. 6d. net. 


t‘ There are few books to which one could more confidently send intelligent 
students."—Mornaing Post. 


The Development of European Nations, 
1870-1900. By J. Horrawp Rose, Litt.D. Maps and 
Plans. Cheaper Re-issue. 7s. 6d. net. 

An absolutely necessary Book of Reference for students of Contemporary History. 


A Time Table of Modern History. By 
M. Morison. Oblong folio, cloth. New Edition. 8s. 6d. net. 


“A most invaluable work ... and in its way deserves the adjective ‘ Monu- 
mental.’ "—Academy. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 
Library Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Pocket Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. The Adventures of Harry Richmond. 
Rhoda Fleming. 


THOMAS 


Sandra Belloni. The Shaving of Shagpat. 
Vittoria. The Tragic Comedians. 

The Egoist. Short Stories, containing The Tale 
Evan Harrington. of Chloe; The House on the 
One of our Conquerors. Beach; Farina; The Case of 
Lord Ormont and his Aminta. Ceneral Ople and Lady Camper. 
The ng Marriage. Poems. In Two Volumes. 


Diana of the Crossways. An Essay on Comedy. 


The Poetry and Philosophy of George 
Meredith. By G. M. TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Detatled Lists on application. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 
By ARTHUR F. LEACH. 


HE celebration by St. Paul’s School of its four hundredth 
anniversary affords an opportunity for putting the 
history of that school, and the early educational history of 
London in general, once for all on a firm basis of fact. In- 
stead of being a creation of the sixteenth century, St. Paul's 
Schoolis the oldest of London schools, the growth of ages. 
There is indeed no direct evidence of St. Paul's School before 
the Conquest, as there is in the case of Canterbury, York, 
and Warwick. But it is so clearly no new thing when it 
appears in the earliest extant muniments of St. Paul's at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, that we may claim it for 
certain as being part of the foundation of the cathedral 
church. We may date that, according to our zeal, from the 
first establishment of a Bishop of London in the fugitive 
person of Mellitus in the year 604, or from the second estab- 
lishment of Christianity in London under Erkenwald in 675; 
or, in view of its apparently total subversion by the still 
Pagan Danes, from Alfred the Great, when he resettled 
London, “ gesette Landen burg," in 886. Thenceforward, at all 
events, a bishop with his staff of clergy or clerks remained 
settled in and round St. Paul's; and the maintenance of a 
school was just as much part of their duty as the maintenance 
of the church. 

The earliest mention of the school is in a document, in 
which Richard [de Belmeis], “ by the grace of God, minister 
of the church of London,” addressing “ William, dean, and the 
whole assembly of brethren "—;.e., canons—tells his dearest 
sons that he has confirmed to his " beloved Hugh, School 
Master, in virtue of the dignity of his Mastership, and to his 
successors in the same dignity, the place of Master Durand, 
in the angle of the tower, where Dean William, by my com- 
mand, placed him, between Robert de Auco and Odo," who 
were two other canons. “I grant to him also, and as a privi- 
lege of the School, the custody of all books of our Church." 
The Dean was to see that a catalogue of the books was made 
in an indenture, one part of which was to be placed in the 
treasury, the other to be kept by the schoolmaster, who was to 
be given possession of the books; while any books that had 
been lent out, " whether of divinity or of secular learning," 
were to be returned, on pain of excommunication. Hugh was 
also to have the keys of the aumbreys, which the bishop 
ordered to be made for the purpose. 

The date of this document is between 1111, when William 
became dean, and 1127 or 1128, when Bishop Richard died. 
As the same dean and bishop appear in the appointment of 
Hugh's successor, it is probably early in the dean's reign, and 
we may claim for it the easily remembered date of 1111. The 
tower, by which Canon Durand, the first known High Master 
of St. Paul's School, had his house, was the “ great and high 
clochier or bell tower," as Stow calls it, “ four square, builded 
of stone, with 4 bells the greatest that I have heard, called 
Jesus bells," which stood, as all the early towers did, detached 
from the church, like St. Mark's Campanile at Venice and 
New College tower at Oxford. From it rang the tocsin which 
summoned the citizens of London to the Folkmoot. It was 
at the south-east corner of the churchyard. It was pulled 
down in the latter years of Henry VIII. Four successive 
schools stood within a few yards of the same spot from 1111 
to 1876, when the school was moved out to Hammersmith. 

Master Durand had been schoolmaster some time, as he is 
found witnessing chapter documents from 1104 onwards. He 
was a priest-canon ; the canons in early days, like the Roman 
cardinals, being divided into priest-canons, deacon-canons, 
and sub-deacon canons. Of Master Hugh nothing further 
seems to be known than the mention of him in this deed and 
in the deed of appointment of his successor. That successor, 
the third known master, was Master Henry, who may be con- 
sidered the first Pauline in the sense of the first boy known 
to have been educated in the school. The appointment was 
made in the same way as to a canonry or a living, by what is 
called in ecclesiastical law a collation, of the date of 1125, 
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and the chapter, and William of Oschenden, the bishop's 
steward, and all the bishop’s men, that he has granted to 
" Henry, my canon, foster-son (nutrito) of Master Hugh, 
St. Paul's School, as honourably as the Church ever held it 
at its best and most honourable wise: and the land of the 
court which the aforesaid Hugh inclosed for his house there.” 
The bishop's steward is specially mentioned, because the deed 
also says that the Bishop had given Hugh a new endowment 
of four acres of meadow at Fulham and the tithes of Ealing 
and Madeley. It should be observed that in these two earliest 
documents the word for school is, in the original Latin, in the 
plural. A good deal of misconception as to the history of 
schools has arisen from this fact, and the cathedral school- 
master has been represented as not a teacher, but a governor 
of schools. But, in fact, a single school was nearly always 
spoken of in the plural, and " schoolsmaster " was the regular 
title for schoolmaster from the time of Henry I. to that of 
Henry VIII. At Oxford a man still talks of being "in the 
schools" when he is undergoing an examination in some single 
school of classics, or law, or historv. 

Twelfth-century London found its vafes sacer in Becket's 
biographer, William Fitzstephen, who, for the admiration 
of his own and the information of later ages, in poctic 
Latin prose, sung its glories in a famous “ Description of 
London," which forms an introduction to the biography. He 
devoted a good third of itto the schools and scholars. Indeed, 
the large space devoted to the schools and the somewhat 
pedantic style lead us to suspect that Fitzstephen was himself 
at one time a schoolmaster, before becoming Becket's Chan- 
cellor and a Judge of the King's Court. 

In London [he says] the three principal churches have famous 
schools privileged and of ancient dignity, though sometimes through 
personal favour to some one noted as a philosopher more schools are 
allowed. On feast days the Masters celebrate assemblies at the 
churches, arrayed in festive garb. The scholars hold disputations, 
some argumentatively, others by way of question and answer. These roll 
out enthymemes, those use the forms of perfect syllogisms. Some 
dispute merely for show, as they do at collections; others for the truth 
which is the grace of perfection. The sophists and those in training in. 
sophistry are pronounced happy because of the mass and volume of 
their words; others play upon words. Those learning rhetoric, with 
rhetorical speeches, speak to the point with a view to persuasion, being 
careful to observe the precepts of their art, and to leave out nothing 
that belongs to it. 

So much for the elder scholars. Their feats in logic and 
rhetoric have been thought to show that the schools of London 
at this time were really a teaching University, eight centuries 
in advance of our new one. The mention of “collections,” 
the term still in use at Oxford for the college examinations at 
the end of term, might be supposed to point the same way. 
The medieval school ended, as Church services end now, with 
a collection. School fees, like barristers’ fees, being honoraria 
and supposed to be voluntary offerings, collections came 
to be a sort of speech day, at which the pupils showed off their 
accomplishments, and their parents bestowed their bounty on 
the master. Rhetoric and logic, however, were not then Uni- 
versity subjects so much as school subjects. 

If London had not been a great port and commercial town, 
its schools might have run the same course as those of Paris, 
and it might have eclipsed Oxford as the seat of a University. 
As it was, commerce proved more lucrative and attractive 
than learning. In 1125, however, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the elder scholars were any older than the boys in 
the top forms of St. Paul’s now. While these elder boys dis- 
puted in logic and rhetoric, “ the boys ”—those under fourteen 
—"held contests in verse. They posed each other on the 
principles of grammar or the rules of preterites and supines. 
Others in epigrams, rhymes and metres, use the old street 
eloquence, with Fescennine licence scourging their school- 
fellows, without mentioning names ; hurling abusive epithets 
and scoffs at them ; with Socratic salt girding at the failings 
of their fellows, or perhaps of their elders; and in bold dithy- 
rambics biting them with the tooth of Theon. ‘The audience. 
ready to laugh with crinkled noses, redouble their shrill 
guffaws'"—a quotation from Persius. The whole passage 
-demonstrates—the more effectively that it was not written for 


the purpose—that the schools of London then were giving 
precisely the same kind of classical education as the great 
public schools gave from the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen. 
turies. 

Nor were athletics and games neglected. Every year, on 
Shrove Tuesday, the Carnival, “to begin with the boys’ 
games, for we were all boys once,” says the learned judge, 
" all the boys in the schools bring their masters their game- 
cocks, and the holiday is devoted to looking on at the cock- 
fights in the morning." In the afternoon the whole youth of 
the city goes into the “ suburban level," as he calls Smithfield, 
" for a solemn game of ball "—presumably football. ' Each 
school has its own ball, and nearly all the holders of civic 
offices also provide one. The grown-up people—the fathers 
and rich men of the City—come on horseback to see the 
struggles of the young and grow young with them, and get hot 
with excitement, by looking on at so much exercise, and share 
the enjoyments of the frce-born youth." We are also told 
how, when it froze, the boys and the whole population went 
out to skate on Smithfield marshes—on those bone skates 
of which many specimens may be seen in the British Museum. 
On summer evenings the schoolboys and other young men 
of the City went out to take the air "at the three principal 
suburban springs, where the transparent stream goes bubbling 
over the bright pebbles—namely, Holywell, Clerkenwell, and 
St. Clement's Well ”—just as the modern London youth re- 
sorts to the river at Richmond or Hampton Court. 

Prominent among the boys who posed each other in grammar 
at St. Bartholomew's and planted the football in each other's 
faces at Smithfield, must have been Fitzstephen's hero, 
Thomas à Becket, who " spent the years of his infancy, boy- 
hood, and youth at home, and passed through the city school," 
before having arrived at man's estate he went to study at 
Paris University. The son of a sheriff of London, born in 
1118 in a house on the site of what is now the Mercers' Hall, 
and was formerly a hospital dedicated to himself as the 
Hospital of Thomas the Martyr of Acon, Becket must have 
been one of thc earliest pupils of Master Henry. 

Some three years later, Master Henry became the hero of 
a famous document. It is a writ by Henry, Bishop of Win- 
chester, addressed to the Chapter of St. Paul's and the Arch. 
deacon of London: “I command you by your obedience that, 
after three summonses, you pronounce sentence of excom- 
munication against those who without the license of Henry 
the Schoolmaster presume to teach in the whole city of 
London, except those who teach the schools of St. Mary.le- 
Bow and St. Martin-le-Grand.”’ 

It may seem odd that a bishop of Winchester should have 
power to issue decrees to the Chapter of St. Paul's about the 
City of London. But the fact is, Henry of Blois was, by 
commission from the Pope, in charge of the diocese of London 
from 1138 to 1140 during a vacancy of the see. As acting- 
bishop it was his duty to enforce the legal monopoly enjoyed by 
St. Paul's School, likeothercathedral schools, against rivals who 
kept what are technically termed “ adulterine,” t.e., unlicensed 
schools. Similar documents in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, enforcing a like monopoly by threats of excom- 
munication, could be cited from York, Canterbury, and 
Beverley. At Winchester, the same Bishop Henry was 
concerned in a similar case about this time, in which the 
Winchester schoolmaster appealed from the bishop to the 
archbishop's court and finally to the Pope himself. 

Bishop Henry's writ showsthat the three churches which kept 
the three schools of London were, viz., St. Paul's, St. Martin.le- 
Grand, and St. Mary-le-Bow. The reason for the exemp- 
tions of St. Martin-le-Grand and St. Mary-le-Bow from the 
jurisdiction, and therefore from the monopoly of St. Paul's, 
was not that Henry of Winchester "specially respected," as 
Dugdale guessed, the schoolmaster there, though hz had been 
Dean of St. Martin’s, but that St. Martin’s-le-Grand, being an 


ancient collegiate church existing long before the Conquest 


and reckoned as a “ Royal Free Chapel," was exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the. Bishop, the Ordinary. So was the 
Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, or of the Arches, the seat of the 
Court of Arches, as beingra "peculiar" off the \Archbishop 
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of Canterbury. Both therefore could, and did, keep grammar 
schools on their precincts unhindered by St. Paul’s, and some 
of their masters are mentioned in the thirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

Three or four years after this fulmination against School- 
master Henry's rivals, we find a casual mention of the school- 
boys in a quaint connexion. Whenever the chapter seal was 
affixed to any document, the schoolmaster, as the keeper of 
the seal, received a fee of 11b. of pepper. In a deed of 1142, 
" the boys of the school" who were present as witnesses are 
specially recorded as having “had 3d. for cherries” to make 
them remember the occasion. 

Master Henry went on as schoolmaster, let us hope not 
further disturbed by unlicensed rivals, till about the year 1170, 
when Ralph of High Bank, de Alta Ripa, or Hautrive, suc- 
ceeded, and held office for some ten years, to 1181, when he 
became archdeacon. In 1179 the Lateran Council, under 
Pope Alexander III., attempted to establish a system of par- 
tially free schools by decreeing that in every cathedral church 
a competent benefice should be given to a master, who was to 
teach the clerks of the church and other poor scholars free, 
while in other churches and minsters any endowment formerly 
given for this purpose was to be restored. Moreover, no fees 
were to be exacted for a license to teach, any custom to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Now it is pretty certain, froin 
Master Henry having been so eager to enforce the monopoly 
of St. Paul's School by excominunication, that he was getting 
fees for the bovs in his own school, and he no doubt also took 
fees for the license he granted to any one else to teach school. 
By this Lateran decree both sources of income were cut off at 
one fell swoop.  Hautrive must have been especially glad of 
his promotion. 

The new master, who came in 1181, Master Richard of 
Stortford, apparently thought no little of his office, as in 
witnessing chapter documents he always writes his title at 
full length, Master of the School of London (Magister sco- 
larum Londoniensium). He was given a new endowment. 
Bishop Richard Fitzneal, in 1197, “ seeing that the Schoolinaster 
of St. Paul's enjoys only the name of master and derives little 
or no emolument from the mastership," settled on it the tithes 
of his manor of Fulham and of some 220 acres of other land 
near London. At Richard of Stortford’s death in 1210, his 
successor, John of Kent, is no longer called Schoolmaster, but 
Chancellor. The change of name signified a change of func- 
tion. It meant that the Schoolmaster no longer taught the 
grammar school himself, but confined himself to his legal 
functions, as draftsman and keeper of the Chapter seal, and 
superintendent of schools. He did not, however, give up 
teaching altogether. Under a decree of the Fourth Lateran 
Council, held by Innocent III. in 1215, every cathedral had 
to keep two schools. In the grammar school, the master was 
to teach the clerks of the church and others grammar and 
other things to the best of his ability, and that gratis. In the 
theological school was to be “a theologian to teach the 
priests and others divinity, and especially to instruct them in 
the cure of souls." The master of each school was to be 
given the revenues of a prebend or canonry—not that he was 
necessarily to become a canon, but that he was to receive 
the income of one as long as he continued teaching. From 
henceforth, then, the Chancellor taught theology only to the 
Priests and others of riper years in the theological school. 
The odd result was that the Schoolmaster proper, the master 
who taught St. Paul’s School, was disendowed, his property 
and dignity being regarded as belonging to the Chancellor. 
So in the chartulary of St. Paul's we find the copies of the 
early deeds relating to the endowment headed, “ Of the School. 
master and Chancellor," and a marginal note to the additional 
endowment deed of 1198 is, “ Of tithes granted to the School- 
master, now the Chancellor." The Chancellor retained, how- 
ever, the power of licensing schoolmasters, and himself ap- 
pointed the Schoolmaster, or, as he was now more commonly 
called, the Grammar Schoolmaster of St. Paul's. The Gram- 
mar Schoolmaster was not made a canon, and so did not 
become one of the governing body of the church, sharing in 
the continual increase of revenues which followed on the 
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increase of population. He gradually sank into the ranks of 
the "inferior clergy," being generally a vicar choral, one of 
the hired priests who sang in the choir the psalms, and per- 
formed the services which the canons no longer performed 
themselves, being mostly absentees and clerks in Chancery or 
in the Exchequer, or in other branches of the Civil service. 
The Chancellor became more and more august and richer. 

Henry of Cornhill held the Chancellorship for twenty-four 
years, increased its endowment by the gift of a new stone house, 
and became Dean in 1241. About fifty years later the endow- 
ment was augmented by Bishop Stephen of Gravesend annexing 
the Rectory of Borham to it, to which, in 1308, Bishop Ralph of 
Baldock added the Rectory of Ealing, with the condition that 
the Chancellor should always be a D.D. or B.D. and lecture 
in person and not by deputy. We have one famous instance 
of the Chancellor’s theological lecture recorded in Gregory's 
" Chronicle" in 1463. Dr. Ive, who had been Head Master 
at Winchester from 1444 to 1454 and Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford in 1460-1, “ kepte the scolys at Poulys that ys undyr 
the chapter house " and " redde many full nobylle lessonnys 
to preve" against the Friars “that Cryste was lorde of all 
and noo beggar," in great state, with a verger with a silver rod 
waiting upon him, and the course lasted two years. 

The "customs" of St. Paul's were written down about 
1250, during the deanery of the ex-Chancellor, Henry of Corn- 
hill. The Chancellor's duty is now said to be to make out 
the Table, or Orders for the day, which set out who was to read 
the lessons, epistles, and gospels, to see they were read 
properly, reading himself on feast days the sixth lesson and 
holding the book for the bishop to read the ninth lesson. He 
had to examine the clerks in the school for ordination and 
present them to be ordained, and generally maintain dis- 
cipline among the clerks. He was also to keep the aumbry 
which contained the school books of the church. “ Under 
him are all scholars living in the City, except scholars of a 
school of the Arches and of a school in the basilica of St. 
Martin-le-Grand, who contend that they are privileged in this 
as in other matters.” 

Under the heading, “ Of Preferringan M.A. to the Grammar 
School," it is said: '" The same Chancellor appoints a Master 
in Arts to be head of the graminar school, and is bound to 
keep the grammar school in proper repair." Statutes of the 
time of Bishop Baldock, about 1308, show that a still further 
deputation of duties by the chancellor had taken place. Now 
it is ^ the schoolmaster " who, as “ vice-chancellor,” writes, or 
gets written, the table. Also " he attends the choir as usual 
in a proper habit, and reads the first lesson at the double 
(greater) feasts, hears, and punishes, the lower clerks who have 
to read the lessons. Also, as usual, he holds disputations in 
logic and philosophy at St. Bartholomew's on St. Bartholo- 
mew's Day, and disputes at Trinity [Priory], on Trinity 
Sunday. 

The school, therefore, taught precisely as it did two centuries 
before, when Becket was there, logic and rhetoric, as well as 
grammar and the classics. This edition of the statutes gives 
conclusive evidence that St. Paul's School, the grammar 
school, was not a school for choir boys, because it contains 
statutes as to the precentor who, and not the chancellor, 
looked after the singing and the choir boys. The precentor 
was an officer of much later date than the schoolmaster. <A 
cantor, or singer, is mentioned first in 1162, but, from his place 
among the witnesses, he was clearly not a canon, whereas 
afterwards he ranked with the chancellor and treasurer as one 
of the four dignitaries. “The office of the chanter," says the 
statute, "is to rule [or teach] the choir in raising and lowering 
the chant and in singing the psalms ; to give orders as to the 
singers through the song schoolmaster who places them on the 
table, . . . and to examine the boys who are to be introduced 
into the choir and entitled to sing." A chapter “ Onthe Song 
Schoolmaster ” informs us that "the precentor ‘prefers’ the 
song schoolmaster in St. Gregory's church (a kind of chapel 
attached to the cathedral), but the Dean and Chapter appoint, 
and all power of chastisement of the offenders in the choir 
remains to the Dean and Chapter as before the creation of 
the office of precentor.” 
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So it is evident that at St. Paul's the song school was 
entirely distinct from the grammar school, and managed not 
by the schoolmaster or chancellor, but the precentor. The 
choristers—except when they were actually singing in the choir 
or being taught in the song school, when they were under the 
precentor or his deputy, the song schoolmaster—were under 
another officer of the cathedral, the almoner or almsgiver, 
and lived in his house, which was called the Almonry. There 
is no mention of choir-boys or of any Almonry as a building, 
till the last quarter of the twelfth century, after the grammar 
school had been going on for centuries. Then Canon Henry 
of Northampton gave a house in Paternoster Row, on the 
north side of the cathedral, far away from the grammar 
school, “to be made into a Hospital for the poor,” and in this 
the choristers were boarded. A statute of 1180 provides that: 
“ As the boys of the Almonry ought to live on alms, they are 
to sit on the ground in the canons’ houses, not up to the table 
with the vicars, lest they become uppish and drunken and 
perhaps too pampered and so unfit for the service of the 
Church. Besides, they sometimes go too early without saying 
good-bye to their host, and sometimes when they return to the 
Almonry from the feast they despise the living there and 
spread evil reports of their master." This statute refers to the 
custom under which the residentiary canons had to give three 
meals daily to two minor canons, two chaplains, four vicars- 
choral, two Almonry-boys, the vergers and bell-ringers. From 
a statute of 1263, it appears that the master was the almoner, 
and the choristers were only eight in number, and he was to 
" have them instructed either by himself or by another master 
in matters pertaining to the service of the Church and in 
literature (7.e., grammar) and good behaviour; taking no pay- 
ment for the same." The number eight was due to their 
being stationed in couples at the four corners of the choir. 
Whenever the boys went to school or out for a walk they 
walked two and two, headed by some grown-up person, 
assigned for the purpose by the almoner, " to prevent them 
in their childish lives wandering about separately and in an 
unbecoming manner." 

In the Almoner's Register, begun in 1345, it is stated that, 
"if the almoner does not keep a clerk to teach the choristers 
grammar, the schoolmaster of St. Paul's claims 5s. a year for 
teaching them, though he ought to demand nothing for them 
because he keeps the school for them, as the Treasurer of St. 
Paul's once alleged before the Dean and Chapter is to be 
found in ancient deeds." It is to be feared the Treasurer 
invented or misrepresented the ancient deed. The allegation 
that the grammar school was kept for the choristers is 
historically untrue, though it is probably true that the 
choristers ought to have been admitted free to it. At least, 
the question was solemnly raised at Beverley in 1312, when 
the grammar schoolmaster wished to make all choristers 
beyond the original number of seven pay fees, but the 
succentor, the song schoolmaster, contended that the gram- 
mar school was bound to teach all the choristers free. After 
inquiry by the Chapter into the "ancient" customs of the 
church, it was decided that he was so bound, only the 
succentor was not to defraud him by admitting boys to 
the choir merely for the sake of getting free education in the 
grammar school. Whatever may have been the choristers' 
rights in the matter, the fact that the grammar schoolmaster 
claimed and received payment for them, shows with absolute 
conclusiveness that St. Paul's Grammar School was not a 
choir-school or a choir boys' school. 

Yet Mr. Lupton, in his " Life of Colet,” cites the will of one 
of the almoners, William of Tolleshunt, made in 1329, as 
proof that the cathedral school, which he confuses with the 
almonry school, "not only existed and flourished, but con- 
tained within itself the germs of a University." What are the 
facts? The almoner says: 


I bequeath a shilling to each senior and 6d. to each junior of the 
boys of the church whom I educated in the Almonry. . . . Also I 
give them my best Hugucio, and the big and little Priscian bound in 
one volume, Isidore’s ''Etymolcgy" and all my grammar books, 
except those which my clerk Ralph has, and all the quires of sermons 
which the Boy-Bishops used to preach in my time, to remain in the 


Almenry for ever for the use of the boys living in it, and never to 
be lent outside, or given away or sold. . . . I bequeath also my 
books of the art of dialectic, of which John of Stoneground has 
the old and new lcgic, with the books of Natural History and 
other books of that art, in order that these books may be lent to boys 
apt for learning (ad scolatizandum) when they leave the Almonry, due 
security being taken for their return, to prevent their beirg alienated. 
The books of physic also of which I have several about medicines; 
and also the bcoks of the civil law, viz., the Institutes, Code, Digest, 
and Authentics and other legal works I give to the use of the boys in 
the manner above written. 


Says Mr. Lupton: “ There were works on Logic, on 
Physic, on Medicine, on Civil Law . . . all were ex- 
pressly bequeathed to the use of the boys." Yes; but, 
while the grammar books were for the use of the boys in 
the Almonry, these other books were, by the express terms 
of the will, to be lent to boys who had left the Almonry; 
so that the very words cited to show that this school was 
something more than a grammar school prove the exact 
opposite, and this very case cited to show that the almoners' 
school in question was St. Paul's Cathedral Grammar School 
shows that it was a distinct foundation and intended only for 
the eight boys in the Almonry. That these eight boys, after- 
wards increased to ten, were the choir boys is shown by 
Bishop Richard of Newport giving, in 1315, to this very 
William of Tolleshunt, almoner, one of his executors, and to 
the almoner for the time being, a house near St. Paul's, the 
rent of which, after paying £1 to the maintenance of the Lady 
Chapel, was to be applied " to the support of one or two of 
the Almonry boys for two years after they have changed their 
voices." Again, among the earlier statutes of the Almonry, 
it is ordered that " the boys after entering the choir are not 
to leave it except when their duty requires it." William of 
Tolleshunt himself, too, bequeaths by his will a trust estate 
bequeathed to him some six years before "for the Almonry 
boys serving the choir, for their shoes." In return for the 
shoes the boys had to sing De Profundis, with the usual Pater 
Noster, Ave Maria, and collects, every morning on getting up 
and every evening on going to bed. In 1348, Sir John Pulteney, 
knight, gave 20s. a yearto the almoner to provide the choristers 
with suminer clothes, in return for which they were to sing 
an anthem after compline, with prayers for the dead, in the 
Pulteney Chapel. In 1358, William of Ravenstone, almoner, 
gave the Stone House in Paternoster Row for the support of 
an additional chorister or two. Hence the increase of number 
from eight to ten. That the choristers, when clever, were 
meant to go on to the Universities is clear from a payment 
out of the chantry of Bishop Ralph Baldock, who died in 1313, 
and gave 30s. “to poor students being sometyme choristers of 
the said cathedrall church towards ther exhibicion yerely,” 
while a later benefactor, Thomas Evere, in the reign of 
Henry IV., gave a like sum specifically "to the poore 
choristers of Paules towards their exhibicion in the Uni- 
versity.” It must be remembered that the choristers of 
Winchester College were taught with the scholars and gene- 
rally became scholars, while at Eton the statutes gave a pre- 
ference for scholarships to King's College and Eton choristers. 

There would not have been any need to insist on the true 
position of the so-called almonry school so much at length if the 
whole status of cathedral grammar schools, not only at St. Paul's 
but all over England, had not been misconceived through two 
pamphlets published by Miss Hackett—one in 1827, another 
entitled “ Correspondence and Evidences relating to the Ancient 
Collegiate School attached to St. Paul’s Cathedral,” in 1832, 
in which she hopelessly confused the grammar schools with 
choir schools, and taught people to think that the cathedral 
schools were only for choir boys. Mr. Lupton’s “ Life of 
Colet," following her, placed the old St. Paul's School in 
Sharmoveres (now Sermon) Lane.  "Sharmoveres" is a 
ghost-word. It is a misreading of “ Sarmoners," probably 
so-called from a house which is said in a document of Ed- 
ward I.’s reign to have belonged to “ Adam le Sarmoner "—a 
word said by Stow to mean (though it sounds a rash ety- 
mology), a ‘ shere mouier,” or " money-clipper." This house 
was not either the grammar school of the almonry school, 
but merely a house forming) part of /the "endowment \of the 
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Almonry. Sermon Lane is at the west end of St. Paul's, 
some little way from the church. The grammar school was 
at the opposite or east end, in the churchyard, and quite close 
to the church. The almonry school itself was on the north 
side. 

The latter half of the fourteenth century was signalized by 
considerable activity in the foundation of new or changes in 
old schools, due to the conflicting forces of orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy, catholicism and protestantism. The Lollards 
naturally tried to spread their tenets through schools. But, 
though frequent denunciations of the Lollard schools are 
found, it is doubtful whether any of them have come down to 
us. In London there must have been some encouragement of 
these unlicensed schools. For,in 1393,a petition was presented 
to the king in Parliament by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, the Dean of St. Martin's-le-Grand, and 
the Chancellor of St. Paul’s, to assert the privileges of the 
three old schools, both in London and in the suburbs, and to 
put down “certain strangers, feigning themselves Masters of 
Grammar, not sufficiently learned in that faculty, who, against 
law and custom, hold general Schools of Grammar, in deceit 
and fraud of children, to the great prejudice of your lieges and 
of the jurisdiction of Holy Church.” They say that the three 
masters of the schools of St. Paul’s, of the Arches, and 
St. Martin's, " had proceeded against the said strange masters 
in Court Christian, who had gone to the secular courts for an 
inhibition." The secular court in question was the Mayor's 
Court, for the petitioners asked for letters under the Privy 
Seal directed to the Mayor and Aldermen to command them, 
that, '* as well in consideration of the king's interest in the case 
by reason of his Free Chapel (St. Martin's-le-Grand) as of the 
prejudice to the archbishop, bishop, and others before-men- 
tioned, they do nothing to stay the proceedings in the eccle- 
siastical court." 

Thus, the attempt of the City Corporation to interfere with 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts over 
schools and to break the monopoly of the three schools failed. 
Some years later, 1427, the patent rolls reveal a grammar 
schoolmaster at St. Michael's, Cornhill, receiving payment for 
teaching a royal ward; but he must have received a license 
from the St. Paul's master. In 1445, the Crown, through the 
Bishop of London, the Dean of St. Paul's, and Wayneflete, 
Bishop of Winchester, as royal commissioners, set up a new 
grammar school in the Hospital of St. Anthony's, Thread- 
needle Street, which had been lately converted from an “ alien 
priory," a cell of St. Anthony's Hospital at Vienne under 
regular canons, into an English hospital run by secular clergy. 
Stow was mistaken in making the school a part of the original 
establishment of the hospital in Henry III.'s reign. The muni- 
ments at St. George's, Windsor, to which Edward IV. annexed 
St. Anthony's, show conclusively that at first it was simply 
a hospital for St. Anthony's fire, a bad form of erysipelas, 
which died out in England when wheat-bread superseded rye. 
St. Anthony's School was established on a great scale, the 
master receiving the same salary as the master of Eton, £16 
a year, with scholarships from it to Oriel College, Oxford. It, 
for some time, eclipsed St. Paul's. 

The monopoly of the authorized schools must have been 
again attacked. For in the following year a writ of Privy 
Seal, addressed to the Chancellor, stated that the Archbishop 
and the Bishop of London, " considering the great abusions 
that have been of long tyme withinne our citee of London that 
many and divers persons not sufficiently instruct in gramer 
presumynge to holde comune [1.e, public] grammer scoles, in 
greet deceipte as well unto theire scolers as unto the frendes 
that fynde them to scole," had " of their greet wisdome set 
and ordeigned 5 scoles of gramer and no moo." The five were 
the three ancient ones, with St. Dunstan's-in-the- East and St. 
Anthony's. The Chancellor was accordingly ordered to issue 
letters patent to command all liege subjects not to“ troble nor 
empeche the maisters of the said scoles, but rather helpe and 
assiste them inasmoch as in them is." Letters patent issued 
accordingly three days later. Next year, however, 1447, a 
petition was presented to Parliament by the parsons of four 
London churches: Allhallows the Great; St. Andrew's, 


Holborn ; St. Peter's, Cornhill; and St. Mary's, Colechurch— 
the latter of whom was also Master of the Hospital of St. 
Thomas of Acon, now the Mercers' Hall—for leave to establish. 
permanent grammar schools in their respective parishes, under 
the patronage and government of the parson for the time being. 
The preamble to their petition is extremely interesting, both as 
demonstrating beyond all doubt that St. Paul's School was not 
a mere choir-boys' school, and also as showing how widespread 
was, or had been, the provision for secondary education. They 
refer to— 


the great number of grammar schools that some time were in divers 
parts of the realm, besides those that were in London, and how few be 
in these days, and the great hurt that is caused of this, not only in the 
spiritual part of the Church, where oftentimes it appeareth too openly 
in some persons with great shame, but also in the temporal part, to 
whom also it is full expedient to have competent knowledge for many 
causes. . . . The City of London is the common concourse of this 
land, wherein is great multitude of young people, not only born and 
brought forth in the samecity, but also of many other parts of this land, 
some for lack of schoolmasters in their own country for to be informed 
of grammar there, and some for the great alms of lords, merchants, and 
others, which is in London more plenteously done than in other places 
of this realm to such poor creatures as never should have been brought 
to so great virtue and cunning as they have, had it not been by means 
of the alms aforesaid. 


So they submitted that it was— 

expedient that in London were a sufficient number of schools and good 
informers in grammar, and not for the singular avail of two or three 
persons grievously to hurt the multitude of young people. . . . For 
where there is great number of learners and few teachers, and all the 
learners be compelled to go to the same few teachers, the masters wax 
rich in money and the learners poor in cunning, as experience openly 
sheweth, against all virtue and order of the public weal. 


After this powerful attack on the system of monopoly the 
petitioners got their Bill, but it was subject to the condition 
that the schools were to be established “ by the advice of the 
Ordinary or otherwise of the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
the time being." This private Act is said to have been the 
origin of a school established in St. Thomas of Acon's Hospital, 
which in 1540 became the Mercers’ School. No evidence has 
been found of schools in All Saints', Holborn, St. Andrew's, or 
St. Peter's, Cornhill. The archbishop and bishop probably 
nipped them in the bud, being assisted by the deaths of two 
at least of the petitioning rectors within a year of their 
petition. St. Paul's continued to flourish. James Garmon, 
master, is mentioned as taking his degree in grammar at 
Oxford in 1449. An epigram by the " Scholemayster at 
Paules,” on Richard III.'s proclamation on the beheading 
of Hastings in 1483, is reported by Hollingshead: 


Here is a gay goodlie cast 
Foul cast away for haste. 


The latest light on the school before Colet's day is a rather 
amusing sermon preached by the boy bishop of St. Paul's in 
1490 or thereabouts. The boy bishop's function was a sort 
of saturnalia of the schoolboys at Christmas time. On 
Innocents' Day the boys elected one of their number bishop, 
and he chose others to be his dean, chancellor, canons, and 
so forth. A grand procession took place round the town, in 
which the boy bishop blessed the people. They then returned 
to the cathedral, where the boy bishop sat in the bishop's 
throne, and the boy canons in the canons' stalls, and the boy 
bishop performed Mass and preached a sermon. The day 
ended with a gorgeous supper at the house of a residentiary 
canon. We learn from a statute of the cathedral made in 
1263 that the ceremony was so popular that it attracted 
crowds of disorderly spectators. To stop this, it was provided 
that the boy bishop should no longer choose his servants, the 
incense-bearers, and torch-bearers from the real canons, but 
from the boys; that the procession should be reverent and 
well-behaved, and that the boy bishop's party to sup at the 
canon's expense should be limited to eleven, while the boy 
dean, who dined with the dean, was only to have four com- 
panions; the boy chancellor, treasurer, and precentor, who 
dined with the real Chancellor, &c., were only to take three 
others with them. 

This sermon of 1490 contains.an | elaborate jest at the ex- 
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pense of the masters. After a bidding prayer for “his wor- 
shipful broder, the deane ” and the canons, the boy bishop 
proceeds: " I wolde too my mayster that I love soo well... 
that all my maysters whyche taught me any cunyng to my 
youthe . . . I wolde they were promytted [promoted] to be 
perpetuall felowes and collegeners of that famous college 
of the Kynges Benche. . . . And I wolde they sholde ende 
ther lyfe in that holy way, the whyche often times I radde 
[read] whan I was Querester [chorister] in the Martiloge 
[martyrology] of Poulis, via Tiburtina, in Englysshe, as moche 
to say as, ye highwaye to Tiburne." 

The sermon itself was devoted to a sort of “ Seven Ages of 
Man," only that it reduced the ages to three, and compared 
them with the three divisions of the month; the Kalends to 
the Nones, being infancy; the Nones to the Ides, from four- 
teen to eighteen years old; and the rest, man's estate. It 
gives so deplorable a view of the degeneracy of the age that 
it might have been written by Colet himself, who became 
dean some ten years later, and whose pessimistic views of 
the state of the world are given as the reason for his reforma- 
tion of St. Paul's School. 

Clouds of confusion have gathered about Colet's work, 
thickened rather than dispelled by the latest writers on the 
subject. Knight's “ Life of Colet,” published in 1724, and Miss 
Hackett's works in 1827 and 1832, are primarily responsible for 
such statements as that Colet " commenced the work of educa- 
tional reform in England by establishing a school in London 
which , . . soon became known, probably from the situation of 
its buildings, as St. Paul's School "—definite statements which 
are demonstrably wrong. Atthe same time, so indefinite is the 
knowledge about it, that its beginning is variously attributed 
to 1508, 1509, and 1510; the middle year, in which no be- 
ginning took place, having been by an evil fate selected as the 
year to commemorate its beginning. Yet Colet himself took 
care to leave behind him a chartulary which contained the 
exact dates of his doings: a “booke in which is contained 
the very ensamples and copies of all the writtyng and muni- 
ments to the said matter apperteigning." The book begins 
with a “ Praefatiuncula" in the first person. In this Colet 
tells us that, having inherited from his father, Sir Henry Colet, 
"twice Mayor of London," movable goods and lands “ called 
patrimony," and desiring that the same should be disposed of 
to the use most honourable to God and profitable to man, he 
saw nothing more “ commodious ” to Christ's Church, "that 
is to say, all Christendom,” and the reformation of the same 
“ nowe sorowfully decayed bothe in goode maners and cleane 
litterature, than good institucion and bringyng upp of childern 
in faith and charitie in wysdome and goode lyvyng in goode 
letters and laudable conversacion." So he— 

In the yere of oure lorde god A thousand fyve hundred and eight 
beganne to edifye in the Estende of the Churchyerd of Paulis a Scole 
house of stone for children theryn to be tawght free to the nowmbre of 
an hundred fyfty and three. 

And also ordeyned twoo techers perpetuall . . . and convenyent 
stipend for their labours. And also bielded a mansion adjoyning. . . . 

And in the yere of our lord a thousand fyve hundreth and twelff 
full accomplisshed and fynysshed the same scole and mansion in every 

oynt. 
E . . And gave also to the perfourmyng of the charges of the said 
scole by the way of sufficient mortefying after the order of the realme 
of Englond. Ixxxiij!! vjs. viijd. and also my place in the 
parisshe of Stebbunhithe (Stepney). 

It is evident, therefore, that 1512 is the year from which 
Colet's foundation should be reckoned. For the new school 
building, being on land belonging to the Dean and Chapter, 
would, if nothing more had been done, have belonged to 
them. It was not till April 9, 1510, that the Mercers’ Com- 
pany were first informed by Colet that he proposed to “ mor- 
tise," or grant in mortmain, to them to maintain the school, 
lands in Bucks, Cambridgeshire, and Herts, worth some £50 
a year. The first step towards a legal foundation was the 
obtaining a license in mortmain for these lands on June 6, 
1510. 

Next, probably after the Whitsuntide holidays, the first 
master of the new school was appointed in the person of 
William Lyly, of Magdalen College, Oxford; and on July 27, 
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1510, the Dean and Chapter took Lyly into their body and 
that of the church and gave him and his successors the stall 
in the choir which the grammar-school master had by custom 
and state always enjoyed. The same day the Chancellor of 
St. Paul's confirmed the statutes of the new school. It was 
not till the following year (March 28, 1511) that the site of 
the new school was granted by the Dean and Chapter to three 
Mercers by one deed, and the old school and four shops built 
underneath it by another deed, the Chancellor by a separate 
deed releasing his interest in the old school. 

Next, the Pope, as the supreme ecclesiastical authority, was 
invoked to repeal the old cathedral statutes of the office and 
power of the Chancellor, so that the new school, built “in the 
most frequented spot and the very eye of the city, where 
already there was a school of no importance’’—a curious 
testimony to its being of importance—might not be interfered 
with by the Chancellor, and to confirm the new statutes made 
by Colet himself. 

On July 1, 1511, three or four manors with 2,000 acres of 
land in Bucks were conveyed by Colet to the Mercers' Com- 
pany for the " continuation of a certain school in the cemetery 
of St. Paul's Church," and lands in London were also con- 
veyed about the same time. Finally, on June 10, 1512, the 
three Mercer trustees conveyed the old and new schools to 
Colet, whose will enrolled in the Hastings Court of the city, 
conveyed them to the Company. On June 17, 1512, Colet 
exhibited to the Mercers his " Boke of Ordinances of the 
Scole of Poules." On July 27 the conveyance was effectively 
completed by livery of seisin or possession being given to the 
Company. This must bethe date in 1512 at which Colet con- 
sidered that he had fully accomplished and finished the 
school. Then, and not till then, was the school effectively 
founded and made permanent, and from that day and no 
earlier can the foundation be reckoned. The year 1509 can 
in no way be properly taken as the beginning of it. 

The foundation was afterwards further enlarged by a 
chantry, dedicated to the Virgin, St. John the Baptist, and 
St. John the Evangelist, forming a sort of vestibule to the 
school, with a chaplain to pray for the souls of Colet, the King, 
and others, license for which, with an endowment of £20 a 
year, was obtained on April 16, 1513, the endowment in Cam- 
bridgeshire, Hertfordshire, and Essex being granted three 
years later, August 8, 1516. The chantry priest was not, 
however, to be a mere priest, but to be a sort of elementary 
master, "to teche the children the catechyzon," written by 
Colet, and the articles of the faith and the ten command- 
ments, “in Inglish,” and he was also to teach in the school, if 
required. The finishing touch to the whole was put by a 
revised edition of the statutes, the original of which, signed 
with Colet's own hand, as '" fundator noue scole," was delivered 
to Master Lyly, June 10, 1518. 

Oddly enough, we know nothing of the “newe scole of 
Powlys" under Lyly, who was alayman. Under his son-in- 
law and successor, Rightwise or Righteous, an Eton and 
King's man, also a layman, we see 38 of the boys, in 1527, per- 
forming a play before King Henry VIII. 

On June 17, 1528, Richard Wollman, a canon of the royal 
chapel of St. Stephen's, Westminster, who made bequests to 
the "children of the gramer scole at Eton," and also at 
Saffron Walden, gave likewise to "the children in the 
gramer scole of Paules at London 40s. to say Dirige or 
De Profundis in the church of Paules," and gave the master 
6s. 8d. and the usher 3s. 4d. to be there “ for better order." 

In November, 1535, we find the school treated as still an 
integral part of the cathedral foundation, when a solemn Te 
Deum was sung at St. Paul's for Francis I., King of France, 
the procession beginning " first with the children of Paule's 
schole and then all the orders of friars, and all the canons 
about London." So, on Whit Sunday, 1546, when peace was 
proclaimed in the city, first the Lord Mayor and aldermen 
assembled at St. Paul's, "then a solemn procession with all 
their crosses and banners of all the parish churches in London, 
the children of Poules schoole going foremost with two crosses 
before them." Next came the parish clerks, then the priests, 
then the choirs with their crosses and éopes; and, last of all, 
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"the quire of Poules with their crosses and copes," the 
chronicler, Wriothesley, thus clearly distinguishing the school 
from the choir boys. In 1555, the " Grey Friars' Chronicle " 
tells how, on the eve of St. Bartholomew, after the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen had ridden about the fair, they came to Christ 
Church, " where disputation of the children of St. Paul's 
School, St. Anthony's, and the children of the Hospital was 
heard, and three several games made for them." So that the 
custom which we saw prevailed in the first quarter of the 
twelfth century in the old St. Paul's School was followed in 
the re-endowed school in the middle of the sixteenth century ; 
the places of the two other schools, St. Martin's-le-Grand and 
St. Mary-le-Bow, which had disappeared, being taken by St. 
Anthony’s, then a century old, and the brand new school of 
Christ’s Hospital. Stow, who was apparently a St. Anthony’s 
boy, is at pains to tell us that the prizes on this occasion were 
three silver pens, and the first was won by St. Anthony's. 

In January, 1559, when Elizabeth made her first State progress 
through London, a boy of St. Paul's School greeted her with a 
Latin oration by the school; and a volume of Latin verse was 
presented to her by twelve of the boys, the last of whom has 
been wrongly identified with the great soldier Sir Francis 
Vere, whose monument is perhaps the most artistic in West- 
minster Abbey. The names of John Milton and John Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough, adorn its annals in the seventeenth 
century. A curriculum of two hundred years ago, March 23, 
1710, shows that the three upper forms, eighth, seventh, 
and sixth, learnt Hebrew in addition to Greek and Latin. In 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth century, St. Paul's was 
totally eclipsed by Westminster and Charterhouse alike in 
number and in fame. Probably it was at its lowest ebb when 
the Mercers' Company, by claiming its endowments as their 
own, prevented the Public Schools Commission from treating 
It as one of the great Public Schools in 1867. 

Its revival by the Endowed Schools and Charity Com- 
missioners under a new scheme which gave it a new governing 
body and a new and stately home in the then semi-rural 
suburb of Hammersmith, and its phenomenal development 
ID a reversion to the Coletian tradition of lay governance 
under Frederick William Walker is too recent history to 
require remembrance here. Only one may remind those, if 
any there be after this, who refuse to recognize the continuity 
of Colet's "newe scole of Powlys" with the "olde scole," 
that, if so, by parity of reason they must refuse to recognize 
the present St. Paul's School at Hammersmith as having any 
continuity with Colet's school in St. Paul's Churchyard. For, 
if a lawyer may argue that by moving the school site some 
thirty yards and giving it a new governing body, though care- 
fully acquiring for it all the rights and privileges of the old 
school, Colet made an entirely new start, then a removal of the 
school four miles outside the city and the repeal of all previous 
statutes and orders by a scheme having the force of an Act 
of Parliament must, a fortiori, have even more effectively 
cut off all connexion between the school of 1512 and that of 
1876. The historian will more rightly see in the Rev. A. E. 
Hillard, D.D., the High Master of St. Paul's School to-day, 
the lineal successor not only of William Lyly in 1510, but of 
Master Hugh, circa 1111, and Canon Durand in 1104 ; and 
the six hundred boys are the lineal successors of those who 
were given three-pennyworth of cherries in June, 1142. 


MRS. WOODHOUSE ON THE FUTURE OF 
GIRLS' EDUCATION.* 


T is difficult to realize that nine years have elapsed since 
the privilege was granted us by our kind hostess, Mrs. 
Bryant, to meet in this great school; and, although there will be 
later another opportunity when we can have the pleasure as 
an assembled body of joining in the special recognition this 


* Presidential Address to the Association of Head Mistresses, 


June 11, 1909. 


year being paid to its head, yet the point uppermost in my mind, 
and which I should first like to emphasize, is her great 
achievement in connexion with the International Congress on 
Moral Education. As chairman of that Committee, she was 
instrumental in inducing educationists of world-wide reputa- 
tion and representatives of varied schools of religious thought 
to take part in the combined effort to place ethical aims in the 
forefront of our educational work. 

In the concluding words of its President, the three notes of 
that Congress were intensively impressive :—(1) the absolute 
sincerity of all that had been said; (2) the toleration of spirit, 
with a genuine desire to see an opponent's point of view; 
(3) the desire to find an honest reconciliation of apparently 
opposite truths. 

I record with gratitude my appreciation of and indebtedness 
to Mrs. Bryant for her share in promoting this Congress, which 
must lead to a more sympathetic understanding of those from 
whoin we may differ in method if not in aim. One more obli- 
gation I must also discharge in connexion with the Mosley 
visitors. A letter reached me which, with your permission, I 
will read, and with that expression of thanks I should like to 
couple my own. The kind and prompt response to the request 
to members of this Association to open their schools to these 
visitors I much appreciated, and although, through lack of 
time, it was impossible for many invitatious to be accepted, 
yet they were made to feel that they were accorded a warm 
welcome by the heads of secondary girls' schools England. 
The sympathetic attitude of our visitors was most marked, 
and both they and we must have felt the mutual pleasure and 
profit gained from this opportunity of interchanging and com- 
paring our views and aspirations. 

It would be interesting, but quite impossible, even briefly to 
review a period of such rapid educational change and reform 
as the last decade, but a train of thought is necessarily started 
in connexion with the Agenda of the Conference of 1900 and 
that of to-day, inasmuch as on both the question of Registra- 
tion is included. At that time when the subject was discussed 
under the presidency of Miss Elsie Day, Registration was within 
measurable distance. But to-day, alas! it seems as far off 
as ever. We are, at the present, no nearer having protection 
from the incompetency of unqualified practitioners, yet surely 
we are convinced that the minds as well as the bodies of our 
children should be safeguarded from unqualified rivals. I 
consider it little short of a disaster that we cannot to-day 
claim as a professional body our right to be registered or 
recognized. Teachers as units in the State count for nothing ; 
we are " entered " nowhere, we have no official or professional 
status, we do not belong to a fully accredited profession—and 
this, notwithstanding the fact that teachers are themselves 
alive to the great importance of Registration, and for which 
professional equipment is an essential. 

No one, I think, in the educational world now doubts that 
anything but gain will accrue to the profession by the realiza- 
tion of a professional outlook, by the possession of definite 
educational aims, by insight into the many problems to be 
faced, and by the attainment of skill and ability to realize a 
professional horizon. We may, therefore, hope that the 
public has clearer views now as to what constitutes profes- 
sional efficiency. We mean all this, and more, when we speak 
of the professional attitude; and I ask, should not this con- 
stitute membership of a liberal profession ? Are not these 
qualifications as worthy of registration as the certificates which 
are offered in every direction as a sign of scholarship ? 

Looking back over the interval between that meeting in 
1900 and to-day's, I school myself to believe that it has been 
a time of seed-sowing, although I must adinit at the first 
glance it is difficult not to think of the labours of the seven 
years during which the Registration Council was in existence 
as wasted. Yet is it not a fact that the question of the status 
of the teacher has been continually before the public mind, 
as well as that of the efficiency of schools; the nature and 
value of experience has been weighed; the relative values and 
equivalents of degrees have been under constant revision ? 
These and other subjects have been considered and discussed, 
and conclusions have been formed, upon, them) (The culmin- 
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ation of this experience is the fact that Associations, whether 
of Heads or Assistants, have made up their minds to have 
Registration ; and I sincerely hope that to-day there will go 
forth an emphatic expression of the opinion that we consider 
Registration essential to a professional body, and that further 
steps must be taken, not only to form a Registration Council, 
but to discuss methods and principles of Registration so as to 
form a body of public opinion which will secure the desired 
result. 

In reviewing the work of the Executive during my steward- 
ship, I should like to refer to the question of Special Com- 
mittees, the increase of which I have tried rigidly to resist. 
From the ever-increasing printed matter received from our 
much esteemed and able Secretary, the limiting of these 
committees is seen to be a necessity. Educational zeal 
throughout the land is increasing, and many appeals reach 
us for consideration and information. While fully sympathi- 
zing with and appreciating these varied interests which are 
brought before us, I think we feel on the Executive that it 
has become an imperative duty to impose some limitations 
upon ourselves, and to confine our strength to that immediate 
aim which stands in the forefront of the objects of our 
Association, viz., to support and protect the status and 
interests of women engaged in education, and secondary 
education in particular. 

Before I proceed, I must express my indebtedness to the 
members of the various committees who have given un- 
stintingly of their time, and on whose kind advice I could 
constantly count. To the Chairman of Committees I must 
say that I part company with feelings of sincere regret. Her 
prompt, able, and kindly help has lightened what might other- 
wise have been a heavy burden. But to members—and they 
are numerous, whether on committees or not—I shall ever 
look back with feelings of warmest gratitude and true appre- 
ciation of the way in which they have allowed me to demand 
sympathetic assistance. I resign my stewardship with a sense 
of the honour which this Association has been good enough to 
entrust to me; and I surrender it with faith and hope that 
the truest and best interests of girls’ education are in the 
hands of able and devoted educators. 


Examination Committee. 


With Lord Curzon's memorandum in our minds, and knowing 
that University reforms are in the air, I deem it wiser to go 
slowly in connexion with desired changes in all that affects the 
future University woman. have confidence that the Chair- 
man of that Committee, with her able colleagues, will enable 
University authorities to recognize what Lord Curzon describes 
as the present waste of teaching power, of time, of labour and 
money involved in our confused practice and in the very varied 
requirements for leaving certificates and entrance examinations. 
Important and far-reaching as the work of the Examination 
Committee is, I would, however, specially commend the aims 
of the Curricula Committee to your consideration. With the 
preliminary stages of its work you are already acquainted, 
through the kindness of its Chairman, Miss Douglas, and I 
most earnestly hope that this Association willin the immediate 
future, devote some of its best thought and give generously of 
its varied experiences to promote reforms which, in my opinion, 
are urgently needed. 

I will not encroach on Miss Douglas's ground, but I must 
say that what I look forward to as the main result of the work 
of this Committee is a reformed time-table in our schools ; and 
this leads me to state what I feel sure is more or less strongly 
in the minds of many—viz., that we must differentiate between 
the future “college girl," the pupil who will proceed either to 
a University or to a professional career, and the “ non-college”’ 
girl, as I now describe her—the pupil who leaves her school 
to take up one of the varied lines of life that lie before her, 
either in the home or outside the more defined limits of what 
is called “home life." Weare bound to remember that the 
majority of our girls do not proceed to college, and we need 
carefully to consider that for them we necd a differentiated 
curriculum, and even perhaps a different kind of teacher. 

The course of Home Economics at King's College has, as 


we know, given a strong lead on these lines, and the experi- 
ment can already be pronounced a success, if we measure 
success by the demands which, up to the present, are in excess 
of the supply. I believe the result of this course will have a 
marked effect, not only on the home life of the nation, but 
also on the teaching profession. 

I plead, therefore, for a different curriculum for the girls 
between sixteen and eighteen who will not go to college. For 
these I would urge that the disciplinary subjects be not 
expected to fill the foremost place in their time-tables; that 
mathematics may be discontinued, or reduced to a minimum; 
that history and literature, modern languages, home economics, 
and one at least of the arts, either music or drawing, may be 
studied with that quickening interest which is more desirable 
for this type of girl than for those who will have the many- 
sided advantages of college life. 

I should like to arrange for a two years’ course, beginning 
at sixteen; for some we may hope for a third year, in which 
we will assume that from twenty-five to thirty periods, five 
mornings, and possibly two afternoons may be divided be- 
tween an English group, with History as a basis, a Language 
group, Home Economics, and one of the Arts. If we take 
only twenty-five periods of the morning, eight may be counted 
upon for history and its allied studies, eight for modern 
languages, including modern French and German literature, 
then the remaining eight to ten periods could be divided be- 
tween Home Economics with their scientific basis, and an 
Art course, arranged according to circumstances, talents, and 
life’s probable demands. I am aware that experiments on 
these lines are being made in different parts of the country 
under different names—experiments now made possible by 
the greater elasticity of the regulations of the Board of Edu- 
cation. I refrain from using the word “ domestic,” as it has 
unfortunately been somewhat narrowed in its application. 
The above is a rough indication of how I would find time 
for history, both ancient, medieval, and modern, and for the 
literature which grows out of and interprets it; for I am more 
and more convinced that we must realize our responsibilities 
in framing asuitable curriculum for these girls, whose right it 
is at school to have definite preparation for the many activi- 
ties of their after life. 

A great administrator has said, that at no time can there 
be any pause in educational reform; and I submit that, in this 
matter of curriculum, voluntary reform on our part is pre- 
ferable to forced change brought about through external 
compulsion. It is therefore for this particular type of school 
girl, from the age of sixteen, that I urge reforms. This is the 
age when we should offer a wide range of alternative courses 
to meet individual tastes and varying circumstances, just as 
the “scholarship” girl at this age is already provided with 
the stimulus which specialization gives. 

It would be of great interest to learn the views of this 
Conference with regard to the need for such change in the 
curriculum. I hope we shall hear the opinion of those who 
have had experience in educational developments and in 
personal knowledge of this type of pupil. We are all, I take 
it, advocates of a similar general educational groundwork for 
all pupils up to the age of fifteen or sixteen ; but, immediately 
after this, specialization is allowed to the future college girl; 
but, for the other type, which, after all, embraces the ma- 
jority, we need to reconsider our time-tables, our methods of 
testing, and our examination standards—to recognize that we 
have to deal with another type whom we are bound to make 
as efficient as possible, and whom we must prevent from 
becoming merely poor copies of the girl who proceeds to the 
University. 

In advocating this change, I deprecate to be considered 
reactionary. Rather let us make fresh effort that is born of 
renewed insight in selecting the essentials for our girls 
modern environment, for the numerous vocations open to 
those for whom a college career is not the essential pre- 
liminary for the varied public and social duties that face all 
earnest-minded women. I want, not a narrower, but a wider 
and enlarged conception of the aims of education for our 
girls; and we want culture behind. all. our! edücationál expen: 
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ments. We must give an extended application to the concep- 
tion of culture. It has a wider and more modern meaning 
than that involved in the old ideals—ideals which we are far 
indeed from excluding, but which should be carried out, not so 
much in our secondary schools as at College. 

Our congested time-tables have therefore to be reformed 
with special reference to the majority. It is not, I urge, less 
work, it is not a lower standard that should be advocated, 
but rather a fuller, broader, and more practical treatment of 
fewer subjects. We require more intensiveness in the pursuit 
of studies once undertaken. Within the last half-century our 
efforts have been concentrated on syllabuses and courses that 
would. facilitate a College career, and this was at first 
essential if we were to secure the higher education of girls. 
But this preparatory stage we may now consider accom- 
plished in the main ; and we are free to devote our attention 
and effort to these other claims with which we are con- 
fronted. 

I would plead, too, in the second year of this course for 
more lectures on subjects of living and dominating interest. 
And, in connexion with history as the basis of the modern 
woman's education, I cannot refrain from expressing my most 
grateful obligation to the writer of " Impressions of American 
Education," the suggestiveness of which must be in the minds 
of many. For these pupils whose special claims I have been 
advocating, I would substitute a different test. It should not 
be an examination on the lines which the University imposes 
for those who will share in its privileges, but I do look forward 
to such a school leaving certificate which will serve as a record 
of sound education based on the needs of the many types of 
pupils in our schools. 

In conclusion, may I be permitted to dwell very briefly on 
what possibly should have preceded the consideration of in- 
tellectual forces wherewith we try to mould character—to that 
discipline of the spirit without which our labours are in vain. 
We have been hearing from many quarters of the desirability 
of a “ new way of life"; with the aspirations which lie behind 
that proposal I cannot but sympathize. A feeling of despond- 
ency is sometimes inevitable when we look upon the lives of 
many whose schooldays are over, and realize that the woman 
of thirty too often has less of that sense of responsibility and 
obligation that governed her thought and conduct as an upper- 
school girl. 

This lack of deeper interests and of the realization of the 
truer and deeper meanings of things leads one to question 
whether the discipline of the spirit in the last years of her 
school days has been as effectual as the development of in- 
tellectual power. The professional woman is steadied by the 
blessedness of work, by its definite aim and purpose, and is 
thereby safeguarded and guided in her influence. I do not 
propose to weigh the general question of the lack of discipline 
of our girls and boys, whether in the home or school, though 
in passing I think it must be admitted that there is a general 
leniency and undue forbearance of faults which are too fre- 
quently described euphemistically by names that confuse the 
issue, alas! to the child’s undoing. I would rather here turn 
to that aspect of discipline which confronts us in the ordering 
of the lives of our upper-school girls as exhibited in the ful- 
flment of their duties and responsibilities. There I can 
record, with the utmost sincerity, my recognition of the con- 
tinuous renunciation of distractions and pleasures, a renun- 
ciation which alone enables them to fulfil the many inevitable 
claims rightly made upon the elder girl in our public schools. 

Wherein, then, lies the cause of the easy drifting, the loss 
of intellectual interest, and the lack of firm anchorage which 
we see around us? It is in a measure due to the fact that 
the ways of service, the use of intellectual power as a means 
to a definite end, have not been clearly perceived and linked 
on to that freedom which will follow the more safeguarded 
and easier discipline of schools. Do we show clearly enough 
that there is but one answer to human needs, but one way by 
which we may prevent the highest thoughts from fading into 
the light of common day? The whole point of gathering to- 
gether the best intellectual forces in our school is to show 
our girls they can bring forth the fruits of the Spirit only in so 


far as they can discipline their own spirits, only in so far as 
they themselves secure an anchorage for right thinking and 
living, bringing every thought into that subjection which alone 
gives perfect freedom. 


THE NEW FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


EDICAL inspection of primary-school children has 
become a statutory obligation for every English Edu- 
cation Authority, and the Report of Dr. Kerr to the London 
County Council may be regarded as a typical basis upon 
which the new department of educational activity will be 
developed throughout the country. Considering the large 
proportion of better-class children who pass from the primary 
to the secondary school, the Report will interest all classes 
of teachers and governing bodics. 

Covering the period of twenty-one months ended De- 
cember 31, 1908, the Report is necessarily concerned for the 
greater part with the pioneer routine work of individual in- 
spection, though the recent recommendations relating to the 
establishment of special centres where the common diseases 
of school children could be medically treated, prove that the 
time for fuller developments is already at hand. 

A medical register is now kept at each school, in which the 
doctor notes any school conditions of a defective nature and 
enters the name of any child suffering from physical defect 
which the school managers could assist in relieving. More 
than twenty-one thousand children were medically examined, 
of whom 38 per cent. were noted as being in urgent need of 
treatment for defective sight, hearing, speech, physical or 
mental condition, and in nearly 3 per cent. of the total number 
of cases the degree of mental defect marked was so great 
that removal to special schools was advised. 

The high ratio of mentally defective cases observed is of 
great importance as it tends to prove that backwardness in 
children is generally the result of some malformation of the 
brain, and that apparent stupidity is one of the surest signs 
of such malformation. As the rate of mental defect is 
apparently twice as high as that calculated for other parts 
of the country, it would appear that Dr. Kerr has adopted 
a much higher standard for London children, so that by 
special training in the early years the ultimate percentage of 
mental defect is greatly diminished. This view receives con- 
siderable support from the results of the investigation made 
relative to children over twelve years of age in special schools, 
from which it appears that 71 per cent. of these children will 
ultimately be able to earn their own living. Strong emphasis 
is laid in the report on the necessity for compulsory powers 
of permanent detention in custodial schools of certain types 
showing abnormal and incurable moral defect. 

More than seven thousand examinations were made of 
teachers, training college students, scholarship candidates, and 
others, before commencing work; and in the case of scholar- 
ship students, numbering more than three thousand, the 
medical history of each, commenced in the schools, is now 
being carried forward systematically through a long series of 
years. By such means the possibilities of remedial treatment 
being persisted in are very greatly increased, and the scholars 
who are intelligent enough to gain scholarships, being depend- 
ent upon their ability to pass the medical test for their future 
prospects, are naturally anxious to remedy any defects in- 
dicated during the course of the preliminary examination. 
Scholars of the average type, in the absence of any such in- 
ducement, are frequently neglected by their parents, so that 
slight defects often develop into very serious ones. It is 
interesting to note, by the way, that, according to the statistics 
relating to infectious disease, bright children suffer just as 
much as others from their incidence, as do normal children 
by comparison with defectives. 

Of candidates for Junior County Scholarships, 66'9 per 
cent. were certified as being medically sound, the remainder 
suffering from dental, visual, throat, /and.-other.-troubles ; 
while no less than 10 per cent. were /referred back. for lack 
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of cleanliness. The ages of these candidates varied from ten 
to twelve. Probationer scholars, ages fourteen to sixteen, 
from whose ranks pupil-teachers are recruited, are expected 
to pass a stricter test of physical fitness. The certified per- 
centage of fitness in this case was 67°5 per cent.; 15°6 per 
cent. were referred back on account of dental defects, and 
5'6 per cent. for lack of cleanliness. Among 858 pupil-teachers 
examined, no less than 1,147 defects were tabulated—includ- 


ing 361 cases of dental trouble, 282 cases of round backs and ; 


spinal curvature, 198 cases of defective sight, 140 cases of 
anemia, and 20 cases of lack of cleanliness. Of 2,511 
secondary school pupils examined, 3,967 cases of defect were 
recorded—including dental, 941; round backs and spinal 
curvature, 852; defective eyesight, 593; anamia, 365; lack 
-of cleanliness, 253. In the training colleges, 1,101 student- 
teachers were examined, and 1,351 defects were noted, among 
which were included—dental, 450; round backs and spinal 
‘curvature, 225; defective vision, 258; anzimia, 216; lack of 
cleanliness, 11. 

In commenting upon these figures, attention is drawn to the 
carrying of books as a factor in causing round backs or 
curvature in those predisposed to such defects, and it is 
recorded that the contents of book-bags sometimes weighed 
seven or eight pounds. It is advised that the general super- 
vision of health, as well as the organization of games and 
exercises should be definitely committed to the drill in- 
structors. The ditficulty of making girls realize the need for 
a sufficiency of sleep is pointed out not only with regard to 
the schools generally, but particularly in the pupil teachers’ 
centres, where there is little attempt made to limit the time 
spent on homework. With regard to the common schools, 
the evil results of living in insanitary and badly constructed 
houses in districts where there is a great lack of open-air 
spaces are pointed out. Lack of sleep, too, as an important 
factor in inducing disease is mentioned as one the significance 
of which is quite generally overlooked by parents. 

The following is instanced as a type of school cominonly 
met with in poor districts :— 

Nearly every child requires feeding in the winter months. Bread 
and milk has been most successful. The teachers say they notice the 
deterioration after a fortnight’s holiday. The children of widows are 
generally better than the others. Intemperance is difficult to assess ; 
but it is common to find that beer is fetched twice a day. In 43 cases 
marked ill-nutrition, actual existing disease accounted for 10. In 
29 cases serious home conditions of poverty and underfeeding existed ; 
11, father out of work ; 3, father in hospital, prison, or had deserted 
his family ; I, parents both blind; 3, drink seemed the cause. In 
these 29 families, 10 had six or more children. Medically speaking, 
inspection here is accompanied by but little benefit, as the parents are 
of the class who pay no attention to messages conveyed to them from 
the school, and have neither the time, the money, nor the inclination 
to take the children to the hospital. 

The functions of the school nurses, who now number fifty- 
four, are concise : 

She does not in any sense act instead of the parents, she does not 
bind up cut fingers, put ointment on chilblains, or attend to minor ail- 
ments and trivial accidents. The nurse examines children regularly to 
detect conditions of uncleanliness and disease, and also does what little 
is possible in the way of home visitation to stimulate the parents to 
obtain relief for objectionable conditions. 


Each nurse has her own district with an average of some 
thirteen thousand children under supervision. Every week 
she sends in a report of schools visited, with the number of 
children examined, with the number and details of any special 
cases noted. In brief, the whole Report records a strenuous 
effort on the part of the medical officer and his colleagues to 
make parents realize their responsibilities as parents; and, be- 
cause it sets forth a higher standard of hoine life, the document 
deserves the careful study of every citizen. To educationists 
it must possess a special interest in that it marks the beginning 
of a new educational era. For the first time the development 
of the body is considered in the schools as having definite 
relation to the development of the mind; and the playing field 
as an educational agency would appear to be as imminent in 
the English educational system as it is in the American. 

H. LEATHER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH PAGEANT. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—' It was in no sense educative" was the somewhat 
regretful judgment pronounced on the English Church Pageant 
by an enthusiastic Churchwoman. “ Frankly, I was dis- 
appointed," said a Churchman, and his tone showed it. Both 
pronouncements expressed the truth that somehow a great 
opportunity had been missed. The pageant was certainly 
not educative because it was not really a pageant, but a series 
of tableaux, not too wisely chosen and quite disconnected ; 
while true pageantry should be evolutionary, showing how thc 
present grows out of the past with unbroken continuity of 
time. No one who witnessed the pageants of Mr. Louis 
Parker at Warwick, Bury St. Edmunds, and Dover, could fail 
to be struck by the lack of the true spirit of pageantry at 
Fulham. The managers probably relied on the ignorance of 
the British public—a sea of unfathomable depth—or perhaps 
they imagined the vain thing that the British public had some 
faintest knowledge of the history of their own country. In 
either case the result was the same. The pageant was not 
educative, as we imagine it was the object of its managers 
that it should be. 

The impression carried away was that England had bcen 
converted three times. “ But why so often ? " the spectators 
asked in bewilderment. And in this connexion why was the 
beautiful story of Paulinus and Ethelburga left out ? 

Then St. George. That saint and hero was a sad dis- 
appointinent. The loyal public expected a dragon, and was 
legitimately puzzled at not seeing one. “I don't see the 
Dragon," was a comment heard on all sides, and that not 
only from the young people. In truth, the hero had good 
cause of complaint, for his connexion with the English Church 
was not made clear, or why he appeared in plate armour of an 
unbecoming kind. The likelihood of confusion between the 
saint of the Diocletian persecution and the defender of the 
Lady Sabra should have been foreseen and guarded against, 
for it is the fighting dragon slayer, not the saint, that England 
hails as her patron saint. 

But inore remarkable than the choice of tableaux were the 
omissions. These were indeed surprising. The beautiful 
and beneficent architectural and artistic work of the medizval 
Church was ignored, though the Wells Millenary might have 
suggested a tableau to bring home to the spectators something 
of the work of the wondrous artists who set up those miracles 
and poems in stone, and left us the iron work, the embroideries, 
and illuminations which are the glory of our land and 
stir the deepest fibres of the hearts of our countrymen from 
distant seas. There was a lack, too, of the kindly spirit of 
brotherhood and oneness by which the Mediæval Church 
softened the harshness of feudalism, where it was really 
harsh, helped the poor and weak, and stood up manfully for 
freedom against the tyranny of king and baron. Of course, 
there was the Magna Charta episode, but that was not the 
work of the Church only. There were many monks—too 
many—but no Coming of the Friars. Some softening scene 
would have been welcome after the unsavoury episode of 
St. Dunstan. 

Why the funeral of Henry V. was brought in it is difficult to 
conceive. The subserviency of the Church to the Lancastrian 
kings is one of its least creditable records. To Henry IV. we 
owe the most shameful Statute that disgraces our history— 
the Act De Herctico Comburendo, passed by Henry and his 
lords to please the bishops of the Church, which then, as ever, 
had failed to read the signs of the times—the growing desire 
for a National Church as opposed to the decaying belief in a 
World Church. Having lost touch with the spirit of the 
nation and furious at the success of Lollardry, the Church 
was making desperate efforts to recover its power and influence, 
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duction and Notes, by G. HOLDEN. 2s. 
“A very desirab'e school edition." —Guardian. 


Dante’s Convivio. Translated into English by 
W. W. JACKSON. 3s. 6d. net. (Oxford Library of Translations.) 


Voyages of Drake and Giibert. Select 
arratives from the “ Principal Navigations” of Hakluyt. Edited by E. J. 


Pavne, with additional Notes, Maps, &c, by C. R. BEAZLEY. 2s. 6d. 


Jeanne d'Arc. By J. MıcmeLeT. Edited by J. H. 


SackET. Crown 8vo, 2s. (Orford Modern French Series.) 


Thucydides.—Histories, Bcok iV. Edited 


by T. R. Mitts. With a General Introduction by H. STUART Jones. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. ; Notes only, 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


New Wolumes. 


Cicere’s Orationes. — Pre P. Quinctio, 
Pro Q. Roscio Comoedo, Pro A. Caecina, De e Agraria 
contra Rullum, Pro C. Rabirio Perduelilonis Reo, Pro 
L. Flacco, In L. Pisonem, Pro P. Rabirio Postumo. Edited 
by A. C. CLARK. Cloth, 3s. ; paper covers, 2s. 6d. 

Edited by H. 


Thecphrasti Characteres. 


Digts. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper covers, 3s. 


Heilenica Oxyrhynchia, cum Theopompi 
et Cratipp!l Fragmentis. Edited by B. P. GRENFELL and A. S. 
Hunt. Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; paper covers, 4s. 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. 
Edited by A. J. HERBERTSON. 
Practicai Geography. By J. F. Unsteap. 
Part I, 1s. 6d. Part II, 1s. 6d. Parts I, II, zs. 6d. 
Geographical Teacker.—'' Essentially a practical work for practical teachers and 
practical students. Its object is to make the pupils observe and think for them- 


selves, and then record their observations and thoughts in their note books. This is 
education in the truest sense." 


THE ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


By F. D. HERBERTSON. 


L—A First Physiography. With 13 Illus- 


tions.  1od. 


Vol. IIIL.—£Europe. With 2 Maps and 26 Illustra- 
tions, 1s. 
Vol. 


II.—British Isies. 
Vol. IV. — Asia. (/ the press.) 


Vol. 


(n the press.) 


Practicai Schcol Gardening. By P. Eirosp 


and S. Heaton. Crown 8vo, with many Illustrations and Diagrams, 2s. net. 


Schooi Garden Note Beok. For Pupils’ use 


with the above. By the same Authors. Crown 8vo, od. net. 


Select List of Educational Works, List of Books set for various Examina- 
tions, and Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


CASSELL’S 
LANGUAGE BOOKS 


Easy Lessons in French. By V. P. 
KITCHIN, B.A., and Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. ; Gold Medal 
of the Société Nationale des Professeurs de Frangais en 
Angleterre. With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustra- 
tions. Books I. and 1I. 6d. each. 

These two little books are intended as a preliminary course. The author 
as aimed at making the acquisition of French interesting from the 


very start. 
A New French Grammar. By R.H. 


ALLPRESS, M.A., Master on the Modern Side at the City of 
London School, and J. LAFFITTE, B.-és-L., Principal French 
Master at the City of London School. 192 pages, crown Svo. 
Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
This book consists of three parts, viz, READER, GRAMMAR, and Exer- 
CisES. It is intended for pupils who have already acquired some slight know- 
ledge of French, and are ready to be taken through a systematic course. 


A First German Course. By J. B. 
JOERG, B.A. Lond. and Bonn Universities, Army Class Master 
and Chief Modern Language Master at Dulwich College, and 
J. A. JOERG, Head of the Modern Side, Dulwich College. 
192 pages, crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 

This book for beginners is divided into three parts, so as to cover the 
work of one year of three terms, Each part again consists of ten lessons, 
each of which provides sufficient material for one week. The le-sons con- 
tain Grammar with Exercises, Translation, Reading, and Conversation 
Exercises. The Conversation Exercises are illustrated so as to furnish 
material for further conversation. 


Cassell’s Penny French Classics. 
Edited by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. Twelve books. Thick 
paper cover, 1d. each; limp cloth, 3d. each. Complete in 
one volume, 1s. 6d. 


Please send for CasselU's 1909 Educational Catalogue. 


Cassell & Company, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS AND FABLES. 


18mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 104, price 2s. 


ENODIA. 


“The Fables in prose are the gems of this volume. They 
are witty, interesting, and well written. The verses lack 
power and interest, but are good in form, and many please 
with dainty touches. The anonymous authoress has a literary- 
gift —The Oxford Magazine. 


"Has a charm and individuality which defy analysis."—. 
The Journal of Education. 


ENODIA. 


" Perhaps the most characteristic piece in this anonymous. 
collection is the three pages of eloquent apostrophe addressed 
*to a rabbit as seen emerging into sunlight out of the earth.” 
The rabbit is a little overwhelmed with words; but the verse is. 
of good quality—a quality which is maintained throughout the. 
book—and the poem illustrates the merit of the writer in its. 
power of reflecting on and finding an interest in common, 
things."—T/e Times. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.. 
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and forced this Act from Henry in return for its support of 
his defective title. 

Another omission is the absolute ignoring of the work of 
women saints and workers. This is so characteristic of men 
that we ought not, perhaps, to be surprised that St. Ethelburga 
of Lyminge, the great St. Hilda of Whitby, St. Etheldreda, 
founder and first Abbess of Ely Abbey, Ethelgiva, daughter of 
the great Alfred, and first Abbess of the famous Shaftsbury 
Foundation, and scores of other saintly abbesses and nuns, 
heads of the great Religious Houses, mothers of the poor, 
teachers of the young, artists and workers, are all passed over 
in silence. Everything cannot be got into a pageant, but no 
essential element in the national life should be left out in what 
proclaims itself as national. Christianity and the National 
Church—Medieval, Reforming, Puritan, Evangelical, Anglican 
—are as much (or more) the work of women as of men, and 
no pageant or representation that ignores them is truly 
educative or can claim to be a real pageant.—Yours, &c. 

A.A. 


THE DEARTH OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, —My attention has recently been drawn to a statement in the 
periodical press to the effect that there is a dearth of modern language 
teachers. This statement, my own experience leads me to suppose, 
must be founded on erroneous data. I have been for some time a 
candidate for a purely modern language post, and I have qualified for 
such a position by a residence of three years in France and one in 
Germany. On all sides, however, I find myself confronted with the 
necessity for taking part in athletics or the teaching of other and 
gay divergent subjects—such as music, shorthand, mathematics, &c. 
The fact of the matter is that the modern head master is compelled by 
the exigencies of his salary scale to choose men who are styled ‘‘all- 
round men " rather than specialists. 

But I should like to sound a note of warning to young graduates 
who think of incurring the expense of proceeding abroad in order 
to perfect themselves in a colloquial mastery of French or German. 
The average head master cares nothing for this, being perfectly satisfied 


with the old-fashioned academical style ; and he is undoubtedly justified 
in his attitude by having his hand forced by the character of the 
examinations for which his pupils have to present themselves—in none 
of which is a conversational knowledge of a language required. Only 
the other day I had the experience of being told by a head master that 
I was certainly the strongest candidate as far as qualifications went, 
but that he wanted a younger man who could interest himself in the 
corporate life of the school. — Yours truly, 
A MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHER. 


MODERN LANGUAGE PROFESSORSHIPS AT CAMBRIDGE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—On page 399 of this month's issue you note the fact of 
vacancies in French Professorships at the Universities of Birmingham 
and Manchester, with salaries of £500 and £600 respectively. You 
ask: ‘‘When will Oxford and Cambridge follow the lead of the 
younger Universities?" The answer, so far as Cambridge is con- 
cerned, is plain. Professorships will be founded as soon as the endow- 
ment is forthcoming. Short of the drastic expedient of robbing Peter 
to pay Paul, there is no way of providing Professorships other than 
by obtaining increased endowments. 

May I be permitted further to say that the remainder of the note 
must have been written in complete misapprehension of the procedure 
which guides election to Professorships at Cambridge? Elections are 
made by a body of experts, in which opinion external to the University 
is represented. The University may or may not have on the spot a fit 
candidate for a Professorship ; but the electing body, acting under the 
statute, is bound, after due advertisement, to elect the best candidate 
who may present himself, without any regard to previous services in the 
University. In any case, the suggestion that this or that person, how- 
ever great his merits may be, will be the proper first occupant of a pro- 
fessorial chair, if established, cannot but be distasteful to the gentleman 
named and embarrassing to the electors. —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

June 25, 1909. SPECTATOR. 
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be held from July 26 to August 7 at the Ziirich Hochschule, for which 
the moderate fee is 25 fr. For particulars apply to Dr. F. Zollinger at 
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HORACE MARSHALL son 
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NINET 1s. 6d. 


|, LATIN.—The New Latin Deiectus. By W. JENKYN 


THOMAS, M.A., and E. P. DouGutTy, M.A. 
19. ed. : 9 Part Il., 28. 6d. 


Part I., 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


FOUR IMPORTANT SERIES. 


A First Book in English Literature. By C. L. 
THOMSON. 


The Carmeiite Ciassics. 
lilustrative Historles. 
A First History of England. 
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In 7 Parts. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


R. RUNCIMAN is President of a Government 
Department which has cognizance of the spending 
of about £ 28,000,000 of public money, in addition to 
The some £8,000,000 or £10,000,000 spent 
Education Vote, by Local Authorities and other persons. 
Parliament may therefore expect, when 
the Education Vote is taken, that the President should 
make a general statement on the work of his Depart- 
ment. Mr. Runciman's speech met with general 
approval. He gave a plain account both of what had 
been done and of what it was hoped to do. He admitted 
that the recent changes had been in the direction of 
increasing administrative efficiency rather than of 
improving education itself. ^ut on this point Mr. 
Kunciman was too modest. There has been a great 
improvement in the quality and the kind of education 
given. And in bringing about this beneficial change the 
Board has had its share of influence. Mr. Runciman 
touched on matters of religious instruction with judgment 
and sympathy. It was these questions alone that gave 
him a large audience of tired members in the early after- 
noon after an all-night sitting. Jaded as the members 
must have been, and with their nerves on edge, it says 
much for Mr. Runciman's tact that no acrimonious dis- 
cussion followed his address. Sooner than accentuate 
religious animosity, Mr. Runciman withdraws what he 
personally thinks to be a wise regulation, and the debate 
ends with congratulations all round. 


WHATEVER may be thought of il gran rifiuto, 


which we have discussed elsewhere, we canno 
but stand aghast at the little storm of personal feeling, 
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voiced in newspapers, in deputations, 


Clause X. and in the House, that induced this 
withdrawal. England is a religious 
nation. Whatever differences of opinion there may 


be in matters of doctrine and practice, whatever diver- 
gence of view with regard to curriculum and the 
hundred and one educational questions that are always 
in dispute, we are all agreed that moral character is 
the first object to be aimed at in bringing up the 
young, and further, with few dissentients, that the 
development of moral character must be based upon 
religious sanctions. Consequently, as the Churches 
could not agree upon the doctrines to be taught, we have 
evolved, in the majority of our schools, a syllabus of 
religious teaching which shall afford a basis of proper 
training without offending the religious susceptibilities of 
any religious body. Religious instruction, then, is given 
in almost every school in England. When Mr. Runciman 
proposes that the training colleges should be obliged to 
give instruction in this part of the curriculum he is met 
with cries that he is reimposing tests for teachers and 
is interfering with the liberty of the subject. 


HE one and only argument that we have seen or 
heard on this subject is as follows: the training 
college gives instruction in the art of teaching; the 
The student once trained in this art can give 
Art of Teaching. instruction in religious knowledge as well 
as he can in history. This argument ts 
based upon a fallacy. A training college does not merely 
give instruction in the art of teaching ; it gives—a matter 
of equal importance— instruction in the content of the 
subject to be taught. Nothing blinds the judgment so 
effectively as religious controversy. The art of teaching 
history cannot be given except upon the foundation of a 
knowledge of the subject-matter to be taught. It might 
as well be said to a woman teacher: “ You have learnt 
the art of teaching; now go and teach cookery.” If it is 
asserted on the other side that every one has some know- 
ledge of the Bible, either from home training or from 
Sunday school, it may equally well be contended that 
every woman has some knowledge of the practice of 
cooking, and therefore, according to the arguments of the 
revilers of Clause X., cannot need instruction in cookery. 
The cry of the reimposition of religious tests seems to 
us perfectly wild and unmeaning. It now stands that, in 
the very subject of the curriculum which we all feel to 
be of paramount importance, the young teacher is not 
necessarily to have any advice or help during his training 
college course, however much he may desire it. 


N E of the most striking of Mr. Runciman's remarks 
deals with the rapid increase in the number of 
secondary schools. Eight hundred secondary schools are 
now earning grants from the Board, and 
the number is increasing at the rate of 
about sixty each year. The increase in 
number of pupils attending secondary schools has been 
more marked in the case of girls than of boys. This is 
to be accounted for by the growing demand for women 
teachers in elementary schools and the fact that the 
majority of these pass through a secondary school. A 
word of warning seems inevitable on this subject. In 
the past it has often been asserted with truth that the 
grammar schools of the country sacrificed the majority 
of the boys to the few who were going to the ancient 
Universities. The curriculumcwas laid down. for this 


Secondary 
Schools. 
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latter class only, and the majority who left school at the 
age of, say, sixteen did not get the full benefit of a course 
of study planned to end at the age of eighteen. So now 
we need to be careful lest our secondary schools become 
merely seminaries for intending teachers. Probably the 
Board is alive to the danger and will use its influence to 
prevent any evil consequences. In the same way, we 
do not want the elementary schools to become merely 
training grounds for future scholarship holders who hope 
to climb the education ladder to the University. The 
curriculum must also do the best possible for the 
majority who do not go to secondary schools. 


TAE opening of the new University buildings at 
Birmingham reminds us of the marked increase 
that has taken place in recent years in the number of 
Universities in England. For many 
centuries our forefathers were content 
with the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Durham. Now we have Universities in 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and other 
towns. The University of Durham has developed enor- 
mously, while the University of London is becoming 
a genuine teaching institution. The reasons for this 
increase are of two kinds. In the first place, there was 
the disinclination of Oxford and Cambridge to widen the 
field of University studies. Even had funds been avail- 
able, it is doubtful whether the older Universities would 
have welcomed the foundation of faculties in Brewing or 
Engineering. But a far more important reason is found 
in the general spread of education and in the growing 
wealth of the country. Forty years ago the country 
began an educational campaign by teaching the children 
of weekly wage-earners. The establishment of secondary 
schools followed. "There were consequently thousands of 
students, both boys and girls, askiug for University 
education of all sorts, because their intellect had been 
stimulated, and they found it possible to postpone for a 
few years the stage of money-making. The richer the 
nation becomes and the more complex its civilization, 
the longer is the time devoted to education and training 
before the boy or girl becomes an independent citizen. 


New 
Universities. 


RS. HUMPH RY WARD is indefatigable in try- 
ing to improve the mind and body of the young 


Londoner. She is now Chairman of the Evening Play 
Organized Centres Committee, and in that capacity 
Playgrounds. writes to the Borough Council of Shore- 


ditch asking permission to make an 
“organized playground” out of what she describes 
as a natural playground in Goldsmiths’ Row. The 
Council welcomed the proposal and offered to erect a 
temporary shelter over a sandpit to shield the children 
from heat and rain. Swings and a supply of wooden 
blocks for building are also needed. The term "organized 
playground," as Mrs. Ward explains, simply means that 
some trained supervision is supplied and some material 
for games. The Evening Play Centres Committee 
as artakes the organization, the appointment of a trained 
Haki? 
Selection? d the supply of material for games. The 
tt Peru? borne by Mrs. Ward's Committee and by 
Stories frocrt Johnstone jointly. It is often felt to 
y many playgrounds in London are, owing 


of proper supervision, not used to their 
LONDO. "Ea SOP 


à 


We hope this experiment will be 
lead to a wide extension of the 


TE main findings of the Consultative Committee on 
the subject of attendance at continuation schools are 
already familiar to us from the writings and addresses of 
Prof. Sadler. Speaking generally, the 
Report recommends that within a short 
period the school-leaving age should be 
not less than fourteen for every child, 
and that from the ages of fourteen to seventeen young 
men and maidens should remain under the eye of the 
Education Authority and should continue their education 
by attending regular courses of instruction. Exemption 
from attendance at day schools should, it is suggested, be 
given to children under sixteen years of age only when 
they are suitably employed. If the employment ceases, 
they should return to school. Employers are to be 
compelled to make such arrangements to allow their 
employees to continue their education as the Local 
Education Authority may decree. Care is to be taken 
that young people are not overworked. For some time 
past a group of the Board's inspectors have been specially 
occupied in dealing with the matter of the further 
education of young employees. The suggestions of the 
Consultative Committee seek to make systematic and 
compulsory the opportunities for further education that 
are given to young people now by the best organized 
Local Authorities and the most enlightened employers. 


The Report of 
the Consultative 
Committee. 


WEEK or two ago Punch called attention to some 
presentations made by a foreign Government to 
the crew of an English ship. With the exception of the 
Navy captain, not one of the crew, as was sur- 
Soholarships. mised from their names, was a Britisher. 
With all the cry of unemployment, it 
seems a pity that English boys should not be found to 
man the Navy, apart from other considerations that 
would make one prefer that Englishmen should sail on 
English ships. The Surrey County Council has recently 
awarded twelve scholarships to boys wishing to enter the 
Navy. There were sixty-two applicants. In all cases 
the boys came up for examination with the approval of 
their parents and schoolmasters. They were drilled and 
inspected and questioned. Captain Crutchley, Secretary 
of the Navy League, was present at the examination. 
He says that there was not a boy who could not have 
developed into a decent British seaman. But only twelve 
scholarships were offered, and fifty of the candidates had 
to return home greatly disappointed. What one county 
has done, as Captain Crutchley points out, other counties 
can do. It is legitimate to spend public money in train- 
ing boys for the Navy. If the example of Surrey were 
widely followed, the reproach that our ships are manned 
by foreigners might be removed and a partial solution of 
the unemployed question result. It would seem, if the 
experience in Surrey can be taken as correct, that there 
will be no lack of boys wishing to enter the Navy if they 
receive opportunity. 


RATEPAYER has made a distressing discovery 
anent the action of a certain Education Authority, 
and he calls upon his fellows to rise in their thousands 


A Dangerous and to voice their indignant protest. It 


Mare 's-nest. appears that pictures were needed to 
embellish the walls of an elementary 
school. After a time pictures were sent for this purpose 


from the county Education Office.. It was then dis- 
covered that they had. been. printed ..in | Germany ; nay, 
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more, some of them were copies of pictures by other 
than British artists. And this at a time when it is 
a well known fact that many British artists are thinking 
of asking for old age pensions. We take an especial 
pleasure in calling attention to “ Ratepayer's" protest. 
Indeed, the evil is more widespread than he realizes. 
We have seen in our secondary schools editions of 
classical authors that have been printed in Germany. 
Have we no printers and publishers in England? In 
rare cases also we have found the works of Goethe being 
read in English schools. We hardly think it can be 
necessary to go abroad for mental pabulum for our 
young when we have Shakespeare, Bernard Shaw, and 
Hall Caine with us to-day. 'There are even Education 
Authorities who supply pencils made in the United 
States of America. The matter should not be allowed 
to rest here. Some one's education has been neglected. 


AS ets is necessary to make an institution 
respectable in England. St. Paul's School has 
been celebrating its four hundredth anniversary, and 
Then and incidentally the name of Dean Colet has 
Now. been mentioned with much laudation. 
Whatever may have been the date of 
the earliest foundation of this school (and we must leave 
our readers to decide between Mr. Leach and Mr. Lupton), 
there is no doubt that Dean Colet earned the gratitude of 
Londoners by giving the school a wider scope. Before his 
day, teaching was in some instances a close preserve. We 
quote from the Times : " The schoolmaster of St. Paul's 
had a legal monopoly of school teaching throughout London 
and the suburbs [with certain specified exceptions], a 
monopoly enforced by excommunication in 1137, asserted 
in 1250, vainly attacked in 1393. . . .’’ But the thought 
that started this Note was this: It is the fashion to mete 
out unstinted praise to such founders as Dean Colet (and 
St. Paul's is not the only school commemorating its 
quatercentenary), while it is equally fashionable to pour 
out abuse on the London County Council for spending 
money on building and maintaining secondary schools. 
St. Paul's is a large school, but it no longer claims a 
monopoly in secondary education. Parents who send 
their boys pay a large fee, but also benefit very greatly 
by the huge funds belonging to the school. Is it more or 
less immoral to receive the benefits of education at the 
hands of the defunct pious founder or of the living payer 
of rates and taxes ? 


ee Report of the Joint Agency for Assistant 
Masters shows continued success in the working. 
We are glad to note that the Head Masters’ Conference 


The has consented to accept full member- 
Joint Agency ship. This implies a share in financial 
"E d t responsibility. It will be remembered 


that this Joint Agency was formed by 
the combination of the agencies undertaken by the 
College of Preceptors, the Association of Assistant 
Masters, and the Teachers’ Guild. These three bodies 
assumed financial responsibility at a time when it was 
not known whether the Agency would or would not pay 
its way. Many other bodies sent representatives to the 
Managing Committee, but did not share the financial 
responsibility. The Head Masters’ Conference is not 
a body that is lightly induced to take corporate action 
or to assume corporate responsibility. Now that the 
Agency has shown its power and become well estab- 


lished the Conference will run little risk, if any, in 
consenting to be one of the guaranteeing bodies. The 
Agency is worked entirely in the interests of teachers 
and does not aim at making a profit for its promoters. 


HE  Schoolmaster, in a leading article headed 
" Cross-currents in Whitehall,” warns the Presi- 
dent against the danger of allowing his truly democratic 
policy to be frustrated and nullified by 
certain elevated ofhcials of anti-demo- 
cratic tendencies, and it instances the 
whittling down of the concession of 25 per cent. of free 
places. “It is to incur the tremendous risk of a demand 
that 40 per cent., or even 50 per cent., of the places shall 
be free." We are far from saying that this protest is 
uncalled for, but the particular instance of official 
obstruction does not seem to us happily chosen. In our 
opinion there are already enough, and more than enough, 
free places for all elementary scholars of ability who are 
able to profit by them. To send a boy of twelve to a 
secondary school if it is certain that he will leave it at 
fourteen or earlier is a doubtful benefit. What we want 
is not more free places, but a better allotnent and more 
even distribution of them. We want further sustentation 
grants, which will enable the workman's son of promise 
to complete the whole secondary course, and, if he fulfils 
his early promise, to proceed to the technical college or 
the University. 


25 per oent. 
of Free Places. 


"que Report of the Council of the College of Pre- 
ceptors, which was laid before members at the 
Half-Yearly General Meeting on July 17, states that 
“the Federal Council are arranging for 
m cli aa a Conference of Associations of Teachers, 
UNS to be held in the autumn, at which it is 
hoped that agreement may be secured among all sections 
of teachers as to the constitution of a Registration 
Council, and that substantial progress may thus be made 
towards the establishment of a new Register." At the 
invitation of the Chairman, Prof. Adams, Mr. Easter- 
brook, the Chairman of the Federal Council, stated that, 
after the virtual collapse of Dr. Gow's Committee, the 
Federal Council had resolved to attempt the task of 
framing a scheme for a Registration Council which 
would be accepted by the Board of Education as 
representative of the profession, and with that object 
had determined to hold a conference of teachers' asso- 
ciations, if sufficient agreement among the principal 
bodies concerned could be secured beforehand. A Register 
of secondary teachers would be a fairly simple matter. 
The main difficulty lay with the N.U.T., but he had 
been in communication with Sir James Yoxall, and a 
basis of terms had been reached which he hoped would 
enable the Union to take part in the proposed Con- 
ference. We wish Mr. Easterbrook God-speed, but, 
as we said when reporting the last meeting of Dr. 
Gow's Committee of May 8, we fear that he is leading 
a forlorn hope. If a Committee which represented the 
three branches of the profession failed, it is not likely 
that a Council which represents only one branch, and 
that imperfectly (the Head Masters' Conference has 
withdrawn), will succeed, and the N.U.T. is only one 
of three Associations whose representatives on May 8 
expressed their resolve, as then advised, to take no part 
in the proposed Conference. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


SOME time ago the parents of a boy who received hurt os falling 
over a holein an asphalted playground sued the 

Bago ao Surrey County Council for damages, which were 
awarded by the jury. The Council appealed, 

denying liability. Mr. Justice Bucknill has given judgment in favour 
of the plaintiff. The Judge stated that he had come to the conclusion 
that the jury were justified in deciding that the boy’s injuries were 
caused by the negligence of the Surrey County Council. “I do not 
say," he added, ‘‘ that I would have taken the jury’s view as to negli- 
gence myself ; my own impression is that the hole was not so deep as 
some of the witnesses made out, and one knows what boys are when 
they are playing." But he held that it was the duty of the Authority 


to keep the playground in repair, and not the duty of the managers. 
A stay of execution was granted. 


THE cost of elementary education in the county of Surrey is given in 
the twenty-eighth Report of the Education Com- 


Oost of 
Blemen mittee. For the financial year ending March 31, 
S BRIT. 1908, the total average cost per child in average 


attendance is Z4. 13s. 8d. (on numbers on the books 
L4. 48. 3d.). Thissum of Z4. 13s. 8d. is made up as follows:—Teachers’ 
salaries (less superannuation), £2. 17s. gd. ; other expenses of ordinary 
maintenance, including furniture, 16s. 4d. ; medical inspection and 
physical training, 6d. ; special subjects and special schools, 2s. Id. ; 
administration, 5s. 11d. ; loan charges, 11s. 1d. The proportions of the 


various items of expenditure are (omitting fractions) :—Salaries 61 per | 


cent., other expenses of ordinary maintenance 17 per cent., medical inspec- 
tion and physical training $ per cent., special subjects 2 per cent., adminis- 
tration 6 per cent., loan charges 11 per cent. The amount received 
from grants came to £2. 7s. 7/4d. per child in average attendance, 
leaving to the ratepayers the sum of £2. 6s. oàd. per child in average 
attendance. This is met by a rate of 8d. in the Z. 


THE Regulations recently issued with regard to training colleges have 
set a portion of the education world agog for the 
Pres iie E blood of Mr. Runciman. Special objection is taken 
Training Colleges. to Clause X., which compels the colleges to give 
instruction in the art of teaching the Bible. We 
find in the Report of the Surrey Education Committee that the same 
subject has been under discussion and that the result has been in favour 
of the new regulation. In Surrey religious instruction of an un- 
denominational character is compulsory in all provided schools. A 
syllabus has been issued, which, as the report tells us in perhaps too 
confident terms, *'has given complete satisfaction to every shade of 
religious thought in the county.” Every teacher in the provided schools 
is bound to give this instruction, unless conscientious objections shall 
be stated in writing. The Committee have therefore represented to the 
authorities of the Goldsmiths’ Training College their desire that a course 
of religious instruction and training, which shall be undenominational, 
shall be given to, and be received by, the students who offer themselves 
for it. 


SERING that great pressure has been brought to bear upon Mr. 

Runciman to induce him to withdraw the Staffing 
The ARE Circular (which has now been incorporated in the 
Code), it is interesting to note the following extract 
from the Report of the Surrey Education Committee. The Report 
states: ** The Committee are glad to learn from the Report of the 
Staffing Sub-Committee that, owing to the progressive policy adopted 
by the Committee in this matter for some years past, which has antici- 
pated the administrative action of the Board foreshadowed in this 
Circular, the additional expenditure involved in compliance with the 
new Regulations contained therein will be so small as not appreciably 
to affect the estimates." While some localities have been fearing that 
the ratepayer's back would be broken by this additional burden, it is 
reassuring to find in a county like Surrey, which is mainly agricultural, 
that the extra cost to the ratepayer of carrying out the new staffing 
regulations is so small as to be almost neglected in framing the 
estimates. 


Some little time ago we referred in these columns to a special | 


educational course for golf caddies that had been 


dad aled: organized by the Surrey Education Committee with | 
the co-operation of the members of the Sunningdale | 
Golf Club. We are glad to indicate the success of the experiment by 


quoting the following extracts from the Interim Report of the Board 
of Education inspectors :—*'* The encouragement given by the Com- 
mittee has resulted in the formation of two excellent classes for the 
caddies, who show, both by their regular attendance and their industry, 
their appreciation of the opportunity given them for self-improvement. 
The syllabuses in use in the classes are sensible and the instruction is 


given in a very capable manner. It is understood that the Committee 
Lave a scheme in view for organized instruction in club-making and 
gardening. Such a scheme should considerably aid the Committee in 
their desire to assist the candidates to obtain good permanent employment 
when they leave the service of the Golf Club." 


In this column we deal with any report of an Educational Authority 
that is sent to us. That certain localities come in 


T ae sinha of fOr more frequent and fuller treatment than others is 
Education. due to the fact that we deal with the material before 


us each month, and do not go out into the highways 
and by-ways to seek for information that does not reach us officially. 
In order that the column may contain a more general account of what 
is being done by Educational Authorities all over the country (or 
Empire), we are quite willing to receive further reports from Education 
Secretaries. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION MEMORAN- 
DUM ON HISTORY TEACHING. 


AN APPLICATION. 


By FLORENCE GAY. 


ISTORY teachers have welcomed the recent Memoran- 
dum on “The Teaching of History in Secondary 
Schools" as laying down sound principles and offering many 
valuable suggestions. There aretwo points, in particular, that 
I desire now to emphasize—the imperative need for exercising 
the art of selection and the dictum that English History 
should not begin at the Norman Conquest. Attention, we are 
told, should be concentrated on selected portions, and the 
poor results of most history teaching are ascribed in great 
measure to the attempt to teach too much. 

In advocating the claims of the sixth century, asa select portion 
of English History, let me premise an observation often over- 
looked by teachers, that it is not necessarily the centuries of 
which we have the fullest records that are the richest in 
instruction or the best adapted for school purposes. 

Ask any schoolboy the earliest date he knows in English 
history. We would give long odds that he answers *“ William 
the Conqueror, 1066." Ask him about Alfred the Great, and 
the chances are he will know nothing of his age or doings 
beyond the story of the cakes. Why should William— 
Bastard and Usurper—be preferred to the noblest of our 
English kings ? 

Important as was the Norman Conquest, it was secondary 
to the coming of the English and their conversion to Chris- 
tianity : both these events may be placed in the sixth century, 
which saw the Saxon dominion carried from sea to sea, aud 
the conversion of King Ethelbert, under St. Augustine, A.D. 597. 
It might be urged, if this paper were a plea for a Saxon instead 
of a Norman starting-point, that the landing of Hengist and 
Horsa in A.D. 449 should be taken as the first Teuton date; 
but it must be remembered that, long bcfore that time, the 
Romans gave to part of our eastern and southern coast the 
title of the Saxon shore, and that it is difficult to discover 
when this shore became subject to Saxon invasion. 

If we date the English supremacy from the sixth century we 
may also date the British Empire idea from that period. It 
came into being when Ethelbert cast a certain significant coin. 
Ethelbert was the second of the Bretwaldas— those Wide 
Rulers or Rulers of Brets ; and Ethelbert's coin bears on one 
side his name and, on the other, the Roman design of the 
she-wolf suckling the twin boys. I describe the coin from 
memory, and I may not be quite exact; but it distinctly syin- 
bolizes the World Empire idea, which links us, through the 
tyrants Carausius and Allectus, with the Roman Conquerors. 

There is neither time nor place here to tell of all we owe to 
these Saxon forefathers, who gave us our greatest king and, 
through him, the foundations of our navy. Built I would again 
quote from the Board of Education Circular: * From the be- 


" ginning boys should be trained to search in the past for the 


origin and explanations of the institutions and! political life of 
the present," and I think their search, in the majority of cases, 
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would lead them, not to the Norman period, but to the Saxon; 
for let us remember, nowadays, when we trace our Court of 
King’s Bench to Alfred's reign, that our House of Lordsis the 
descendant of the Witan, and from the Thening mannagemot 
were derived first the Privy Council and then the Cabinet. 

Further, the study of the sixth century would reveal some- 
thing of that Celtic branch of the Catholic Church with 
which it is the aim of the Anglo-Catholics to identify them- 
selves. Protestants, too, might extend their studies to this 
period; for, if the study of the nation be too often believed to 
begin with the Norman Conquest, how true it is that, with 
many Protestants, the history of the Church begins with the 
Reformation! 

Again, with the study of the sixth century, a brilliant and 
forgotten page in the world's history might be turned up, and 
a debt of gratitude, long over-due, might be paid to our 
sister-country, Ireland. She alone, in the Western world, 
kept the light of Christianity and civilization burning whilst 
the darkness of the early Middle Ages was settling down on 
the continent of Europe, then swept by hordes of Goths and 
Huns. Roman culture was no more. Justinian had closed 
the schools of Athens, A.D. 529, but the schools of Ireland 
were crowded with students, and her scribes kept up the 
thread of literature and thought that links the old world with 
the new. She took and sheltered our British refugees. She 
may be said to have supplied one half the missionaries of 
Europe, although she seldom receives credit for it. Her Chris- 
tian zeal was the wonder of the day. Daily, from her shores, 
kings and priests set forth to spread the Faith to the ends of 
the world: tradition says they reached America; certainly 
they reached the shores of Iceland and the heights of Switzer- 
land. 

Let us, then, in these western isles, give a little more 
thought, on our own account, to this sixth century that had 
3x0 much to do with the shaping of nations and movements— 
that, in the East, gave birth to Mohammed and, in the West, 
made Paris the seat of the Frankish Monarchy. And, in 
suggesting the study of the sixth century, I should like to 
refer to the Schemes of Work mentioned in the Memorandum 
of the Board of Education Circular. Out of the three schemes 
of work there mentioned I will try to show how the sixth 
century, with a singular nicety, adapts itself to two—(a) 
and (c). 

(a) The sixth century makes an ideal “ special period,” as it 
is not burdened by too many details; the essential facts are 
few and simple and their importance easily grasped. The 
main objection to this "special period" scheme of study, 
pointed out by the Circular, is that the pupil's “ object always 
is to know the whole period and all that happened in it," and 
that a boy has “ no power of selection." 

(c) The scheme in which "systematic study of English 
history begins with the present time and the course goes 
backwards. This is justified on the ground that all instruc- 
"tion should proceed from the Known to the Unknown." I 
will attempt to show that, apart from the importance of the 
period in the shaping of our English nation, we can, in the 
sixth century, trace back to their foundation our Empire, our 
Church, and our literature and learning. 

The Empire.—Ethelbert, the Bretwalda, laid its founda- 
tions. This has been pointed out, and with it the plea for a 
Saxon, in place of a Norman, starting-point in English history. 
We are not Normans: we are Saxons. The Normans were 
foreigners, and they introduced a foreign element. The 
Saxons worked instinctly towards obtaining that insular 
position, that self-concentration in these western isles, which 
was necessary to carry out our destiny. The Normans de- 
Stroyed our insular position and made us part of a Con- 
tinental Power, carrying our soldiers from the still unconquered 
island, covering us with glory at times, but involving us in 
difficulties. The Normans arrested our growth; they sapped 
our English vitality, and, as it is well said in one of Lightfoot's 
“ Essays," "the Loss of Normandy was the eternal disgrace 
of John and the Making of England." 

The Church.—It has been shown that St. Augustine 
brought Christianity to the Saxons in the sixth century, and 


in the same century were born, and died, two notable men, 
both Hibernians and both called Columba; though, to dis- 
tinguish them from each other, they are known as Columban 
and Columcille. Around the work of these three men and 
their successors rages the modern controversy of Anglo- 
Catholic and Roman Catholic. There are those who say 
that, through the work of Augustine, the English Church is 
entirely the daughter of Rome; others point out that the 
Church planted by Augustine never took firm root and that the 
Saxons were practically reconverted through the disciples of 
the two Columbas. Indeed, an impartial survey of the times 
leaves the impression that the Hibernian (Scotic) Church was 
chiefly instrumental in the work, and there is a certain sig- 
nificance and picturesqueness in the fact that Columba 
carried with him, to his first settlement in Iona, two members 
of the fierce, incoming tribe—the Saxons. Be this as it may, 
the point for us is that these three founders of the Saxon 
Church were all sixth-century men. Here, again, with the 
Norman element we find the foreign element and the growth 
of Papal usurpation. In passing, it may be mentioned that 
before the Norman period the priests were married men. 

Literature and Learning.—When ancient philosophy died 
out in Europe, with the closing of the Athenian schools, we 
lose sight of all intellectual activity until its revival under 
Charlemagne, when the first step was made towards medieval 
scholasticism. In connexion with this movement under 
Charlemagne we find, very prominent, the name of Alcuin of 
York, the chief instructor and adviser of Charlemagne himself. 
I should like to trace the source of learning, from which 
this great Saxon derived his knowledge, to the sixth century. 
To do this, we must bear in mind that the intellectual move- 
ment, under Charlemagne, took place in the monastic schools 
of Europe; and these schools had been founded chiefly by 
the Scotic (Irish) Church, by the Hibernian saints, Gall, 
Columbanus, Kilian, and many others. "Therefore, although 
the classical tradition had been driven out of Eastern Europe, 
it still lived in Western Europe. Hibernia kept it alive, when 
she received Britain's scholars among the refugees that fled 
to Hibernia from the Saxon swarming. Hence the reason 
why we find Charlemagne, in his zeal for learning, particularly 
seeking out British and Hibernian scholars. We repeat, the 
revival of learning under Charlemagne was due to the 
monastic schools founded by Hibernian monks. But, before 
those monks were ready to do this work, it was necessary to 
train and discipline them ; and this was done by one of the 
noble British refugees—by Gildas, our first historian. Our 
first historian, then, flourished in the sixth century. He 
organized the foundation of those monastic schools which 
—through scholasticism and succeeding stages—like the 
ancient with the modern world. I would ask, then, if the 
study of history and literature are to go hand in hand, 
what more fitting name, with which to begin this dual 
study, than that of our first writer? To him we owe our 
only knowledge of much that happened after the withdrawal 
of the Roman power. He is our sole authority for the 
despairing, British appeal to Actius, commander of the 
Roman armies, A.D. 446. In it is said: “ The barbarians 
drive us to the sea; the sea drives us back to the bar- 
barians; between them we are exposed to two sorts of 
death—we are either slain or drowned.”’ 

Fragmentary and scanty as are his works, they are fraught 
with a poetry and sublime despair, not altogether unworthy 
the writing of the Hebrew Prophets; and they are written 
with a simplicity and picturesqueness that would make 
a special appeal to youth. They are wonderful testimonies 
to the purpose and might of our Saxon forefathers before 
whom, as they themselves said, the Celts “ fled like fire." 


pamana 


From the King's speech on laying the foundation stone of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology we cull a golden utter- 
ance :—** I feel more and more convinced that the prosperity, even the 
very safety and existence of our country, depend on the quality of the 
scientific and technical training of those who are to guide and control 
our industries." 
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A UNIQUE EXAMINATION. 


By CANDIDATE "X." 


U NLIKE Alexander, I have found a new world to conquer, 
the wonderful region where darkness is changed into 
light. The talisman, the “open sesame” which will cause its 
gates to yield, seems to be the Examination of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind, held this year on July 6, 7, and 8, at 
Linden Lodge, the L.C.C. School for Blind Boys—a lovely 
place, facing the restful green of Wandsworth Common. Let 
me describe this unique and most interesting examination, 
which culls from amongst ordinary mortals the favoured few 
who may enter the magic circle to find their work therein. 

I approached the new ordeal with a sort of eerie feeling, 
which was, however, quickly changed to one of pleasure and 
interest when I saw the well appointed examination-room and 
the friendly faces of all and sundry, some of them expressing 
a keen sense of humour. I was placed at a desk which fitted 
me, and I worked surrounded by dancing zephyrs which blew 
away from me every prickly, thorny feeling. Being somewhat 
fatigued with finding my intricate way from one end of London 
to the other, I did not probably do myself justice with a 
searching paper on “Theoretical Braille;" still, enough to 
pass, without doubt. 

In the midst of cudgelling my brains over this paper, I was 
called away to read aloud a bit of “The Old Curiosity Shop ”’ 
to three critics, two of whom followed my effort with eyes, the 
other with deftly moving fingers. Luckily I felt quite at home 
with Quilp, a fascinating goblin of my childhood, and the 
selection justified the sense of humour I had seen on various 
faces. The next item on the programme reminded me of a 
game at “ Fox and Geese.” It consisted of arithmetic worked 
on Taylor's Octagonal Board, with pegs placed in star-shaped 
holes. Each peg could be placed in sixteen different positions, 
to express the usual Arabic numerals, with plus, minus, the 
multiplication and division signs, decimal point, and “ equals.” 
My first sum seemed interminable, but it came right at last, 
and I was able to get through the specified amount of work. 
The examiners corrected each sum when done, the candidates 
holding up hands to attract attention. 

Returning to work in the afternoon, I was again charmed to 
encounter mine old familiar friend, Charles Dickens. It was 
a bon mot from “ Pickwick” this time, to be written in Braille 
from dictation, not so easy a task when one remembers that 
up-to-date Braille is a species of shorthand, and one misplaced 
dot has a parlous effect on the meaning. This was followed 
by a most interesting set of questions on that exhilarating 
subject, the history of the blind. I specially enjoyed con- 
tributing my meed of praise to the memory of one of the best 
of men—the late Dr. Armitage—one of those who have left 
"footprints on the sands of time." This paper concluded 
operations for one day. 

But the next! A test of one's teaching powers! In 
anticipation it reminded me of a visit to the dentist. But on 
the doormat resolution always arrives and pain departs. I 
walked into a room containing a class of twelve blind boys, 
whom I found responsive and intelligent. There were also 
present three listening examiners, who, luckily for me, united 
in themselves the suaviter in modo with the fortiter tn re. 
With an “in for penny, in for a pound” sort of feeling, I gave 
as good a lesson as I could under the circumstances. The 
closure came after ten minutes. I walked out of the room 
moderately satisfed with myself, till I suddenly remembered 
that in my dissertation on the transcription of Goldsmith's 
" Deserted Village " into Braille I had omitted to mention the 
poetry-line sign, the crux of the situation. Kismet! But one 
cannot mention everything in ten minutes. 

The third day's subjects did not concern me. 


Dr. J. P. Postcate, Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has been appointed to the Chair of Latin in the 
Liverpool University, vacant by the retirement of Prof. Strong. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Archeology. 


Liverpool Committee for Excavation in Wales and the Marches. First 
Annual Report, 1908. Liverpool University Press. 


Children’s Books. 


Topsy and other Stories in Prose and Rhyme. 

author, Mary Whiteing. A. Brown, 2s. net. 

[The author is a girl of thirteen, and the drawings are remark. 

able for that age. The profits will be devoted to Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes. ] 


Illustrated by the 


Classics. 


Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. A Revised Text, with Critical Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Commentary by Ingram Bywater. 
Clarendon Press, 16s. net. 

Euripides, The Phoenissae. Edited by A. C. Pearson. Cambridge 
University Press, 4s. 

First Latin Book. By C. A. Williams.  Arvingtons, 2s. 

Divinity. 

The Astronomy of the Bible. By E. W. Maunder. 
Hodder & Stoughton, Ss. net. 

The Message of the Son of Man. By Edwin A. Abbott. 4. & C. Black, 
4s. 6d. net. 


Third edition. 


Drawing. 
Preliminary Mechanical Drawing for Schools and Evening Classes 
By Joseph T. Treleaven. Longmans, 1s. 6d. 


English. 
Tennyson’s Shorter Poems and Lyrics (1833-42). Edited by Beatrice 
. Mulliner. Henry Frowde, 3s. 
(1) Tennyson’s English Idylls and other Poems. (2) The Lady of 
Shalott and other Poems. With Introduction and Notes by 
J. H. Fowler. Macmillan, 1s. 9d. each. 
Mason's Senior English Grammar. Augmented and revised by A. J. 
Ashton. G. Bell, 3s. 6d. 
The Function of Words. A Guide to Analysis and Parsing. By 
M. C. Carman. New Edition. Loxgmans, 1s. 6d. 
Shakespeare: Hamlet. Edited by S. E. Goggin. W. B. Clive, 2s. 
Laurel-Crowned Letters : (1) Mme. de Sévigné ; (2) Lady Montagu; 
(3) Cowper ; (4) Charles Lamb; (5) Shelley. Heinemann, each 
Is. 6d. net. 
Writing and Speaking. By C. S. Baldwin. Longmans, 5s. net. — 
[A very practical treatise on composition by a Professor in Yale 
University.] 
Cambridge Series for Schools and Training Colleges.—Comus. Edited 
by A. W. Verity. | Camóridge University Press, 1s. 
Dramatic Scenes from English Literature. Selected by F. Johnson. 
EK. Arnold, 1s. 6d. 
(Scenes taken from authors ranging from Froissart to Dickens 
have been skilfully arranged in the form of dialogues by the author 
of ** Dramatic Scenes from English History."] 
A Working Grammar of the English Language. By James C. Ferneld. 
Funk & Wagnells, 6s. 
(A simple grammar for beginners.] 
Early American Writers: 1607-1800. Edited by W. B. Cairns. Aac- 
mtllan, 5s. net. 
Oxford Lectures on Poetry. By A. C. Bradley. Afacmillan, 10s. net. 
[Wordswortb, Shelley, Keats, four lectures on “Aspects of 
Shakespeare," and three on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Poetry, make 
up this original and stimulating volume.] 


Fiction. 


The Adventures of Captain Jack. By Max Pemberton. Mills 
& Boon, 6s. 

Through the Sun in an Airship. By John Mastin. A. Griffin, 65. 

Mary up at Gaffries and Letitia and her Friend. By S. C. Nethersole. 
Mills & Boon, 6s. 

A Change in the Cabinet. By H. Belloc. Afethuen, 6s. 

The Veil. By E. G. Stevens. Mills & Boon, 6s. "s 

Miss Pilsbury's Fortune. By Christine R. Shand. Afilis & Boon, 


Geography. 
Cambridge County Geographies: Somerset. By Francis A. Knight. 
Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d. 
[Excellent maps and abundant illustrations. ] 


History. S 
The Central Period of the Middle Age, 918-1273. By Beatrice 
Lees. Methuen, 2s. 6d. 
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Deeds that Won the Empire. 
in Schools. G. Bell, 1s. 

Popular History for Young People. — (1) Rome. 
(2) Spain. By Leonard Williams. (3) Ireland. By R. Barry 
O'Brien. Fisher Unwin, each 1s. 6d. net. 

Modern Times : The Empire and the World since 1789. 
Educational Company, 1s. 6d. 


By W. H. Fitchett. Adapted for use 


By Mary Ford. 
Me Dougall ’s 


Local History. 
York in English History. By J. L. Brockbank and W. M. Holmes. 
A. Brown, 3s. net. 
The Story of Hampshire. By Rev. Telford Varley. A. & C. Black. 
A School History of Essex. By W. H. Weston. Clarendon Press, 
Is. 6d. net. 
[Well illustrated. ] 
Leeds and its Neighbourhood. 
3s. 6d. 
[An attempt to vivify the social and economic history of Eng- 
land and the political history up to 1688 from a study of Leeds. ] 


By A. C. Price. Clarendon Press, 


Mathematics. 


The Elements of Geometry in Theory and Practice. 
Pierpoint. Parts I., II., and III. 
mans, 3S. 

[Covers the ground of Euclid I., II., III., and IV. 1-9 and 15, 
and follows closely the syllabus of the Mathematical Association.] 

Practical Arithmetic for Schools. By W. G. Borchardt. ivingtons, 
complete, 3s. 6d. ; with answers, 4s. 6d. 

Elementary Mechanics of Solids and Fluids. 
and C. H. Blomfield. Æ. Arnold, 4s. 6d. 

Key to ** Modern Geometry.” By C. Godfrey and A. W. Siddons. 
Cambridge University Press, 4s. net. 


By A. E. 
By A. E. Pierpoint. Zong- 


By A. Clement Jones 


Miscellaneous. 


Variation, Heredity, and Evolution. By R. Heath Lock. 
5s. net. 
By Percy Elford and S. Heaton. 


Practical. School Gardening. 
Clarendon Press, 2s. net. 

Japanese Education. By Baron Kikuchi. Murray, 5s. net. 

English Costume from Prehistoric Times to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By George Church. (The Antiquaries’ Books.) AMetAuen, 
7s. 6d. net. 

[Very fully illustrated.] 
A Study of Opposites. By Mary A. Woods. 
3s. 6d. net. 
[Essays on moral antinomies, as ** Society and Solitude.” ] 
Club Bridge. By Archibald Dunn. Mills & Boon, 5s. net. 
The Papacy: the Idea and its Exponents. By Gustav Krüger. 


Murray, 


Clifton: J. Baker. 


Translated by F. M. S. Batchelor and C. A. Miles. Fisker 
Unwin, §s. net. 
Modern Languages. 
A Modern German Reader for Middle and Upper Forms. By J. A. 


Joerg and J. B. Joerg. Alston Rivers, 1s. 6d. net. 
[The extracts treat mostly of modern German life, institutions, 
&c.] 
A Modern French Reader. 


By A. D'Ardenne de Tizac.  4/s/on 
Rivers, ts. net. 
[Short passages, without notes, suitable for unseens. ] 
Bell’s First German Reader. By L. B. T. Chaffey. G. Bell, 2s. 


but (what is not usual) they are interesting 
Part III. 


[The now usual combination of reader, e and themes ; 


Siepm ann’s Primary French Course. 
AMMacmillan, 2s. 6d. 

Easy Readings in German. By A. R. Lechner. 
Exercises in German Grammar and Word Formation. 
Rippmann. Dent, 1s. 8d. 
First Welsh Reader and Writer. 
Jones. Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d. 

[A companion to Anwyl's Welsh Grammar.] 

Meredith : Die Tragischen Komodianten, übersetzt von I. L. Benecke. 
Sezgle, Ss. net. 

An authorized translation. Should be useful to teachers of 
advanced German as furnishing fair copies. ] 

Grammatica della Lingua Inglese. Vol. 1. Pronunzia e Ortografia. 
Vol. II. Etimologie e Sintassi. De Prof. Raffaele Gamboro. 
Genova Istituto Sordomuti. 

[These volumes can interest only Italians. As far as the 
correctness of the English goes, we can give them our imprimatur. 
We doubt, however, the possibility of teaching sounds without 
phonetics. ) 


By Otto Siepmann. 


Rivingtons, 2s. 
By Walter 


By E. Anwyl and Rev. M. H. 


Official. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year ending June 30, 
1908. Washington: Government Printing Office. 


Pedagogy. 
History ot Common School Education. By L. F. Anderson. 
G. Bell, 6s. 
[Mainly historical, beginning with Greece and ending with 
Herbart. 


Teaching Children to Study. By O. M. Jones, E. G. Leary, and 
A. E. Quish. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Practical applications of **the Group System " by three mis- 
tresses of Public School 120, New York.] 
Matriculation Directory, No. 50, June, 1909, with articles on Text 
Books. W. B. Clive, Is. net. 
[The papers are carefully worked out.) 
Principles and Methods of Moral Training. 
F. G. Blandford. W. B. Clive, 3s. 6d. 
(A companion volume to ** Principles and Methods of Teach- 
ing." Treats in particular of school discipline.] 


By J. Welton and 


Periodicals. 


City and Guilds of London Institute. 
Programme for 1909-10. Murray, 9d. net. 
The Eugenic Review. Vol. I. No.2. Is. net. 
[Has an article by Mr. John Russell, ** Can the School Prepare 
for Parenthood ? "] 
Reading University College Review. Vol. I. No. 3. 
[Has a noteworthy article by E. D. Mansfield, ** The Deadlock 
in Higher Education.") 


Department of Technology. 


Poetry. 


Wind and Hill Poems. By Geoffrey Winthrop Young. Smith, Elder, 
3s. 6d. net. 
Fairy Poetry. 


Selected and edited by R. G. Bate. G. Bell, 1s. 


Readers. 


Selections from Hakluyt. Edited by R. A. E. Hall. G. Bell, 1s. 
Longmans’ Class-Books of English Literature. — (1) Tales of Troy; 
(2) Tales of the Greek Seas. By Andrew Lang. Each Is. 
The Royal Treasury of Story and Song. Introduction, Golden Steps. 
Nelson, 9d. 
[An infant Reader with pretty coloured illustrations ; the frontis- 
piece, Millais’ ‘f Sunday Morning."'] 


Reprints. 


The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. By Francis C. Palgrave. 
Complete edition. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net. 
[The first series was published in 1861. English anthology has 

won such wide and deserved popularity. ] 


Science. 


Science Progress in the Twentieth Century. No. 13, July, 1909. 
Murray, Ss. net. 
Science in Modern Life. Edited by J. R. Ainsworth Davis. Vol. III. 
Gresham Publishing Company. 
(Physics, General Biology, and Botany occupy the volume, the 
first subject taking the lion's share.] 
Crustacea and Arachnids. By Various Authors. Macmillan, 17s. net. 
[This volume, the fourth in order, completes the ‘‘ Cambridge 
Natural History " in ten volumes—a magnificent series of mono- 
graphs. The delay was caused by the untimely death of Prof. 
Weldon, whose work has been taken up and completed by Mr. 
Geoffrey Smith.] 


Topography. 
The Orkney Book and Readings for Young Orcadians. 
Tohn Gunn. 


Compiled by 


SCIENCE TEACHING 1N PunLIC ScHOooLs.—A Report on this 
subject has been issued by the Board of Education, edited by Mr. O. H. 
Latter, of Charterhouse. It is based on answers to a yuestionnaire 
addressed to seventy-one schools and answered by forty-six. The 
total number of pupils in these schools is 14,714 and of these 9,013, or 
just over 61 per cent., are receiving at the moment instruction in 
science as part of the regular school course, but probably go per cent. 
have, or will at some period in their school life have, been taught some 
science. Of the 1,011 masters who form the staff, 112 are engaged 
virtually in teaching science only. Of the schools twenty-six are 
definitely divided into classical and modern sides, and ten are bifurcated 
in the upper forms, but in Mr. Latter's opinion the differentiation is 
not necessarily promotive of science teaching, and probably it would be 
easier to employ science as a medium of general education in homo- 
geneous schools. Each of the forty-six schools has at least one 
chemical laboratory, and all but one a separate physical laboratory. 
Virtually all science pupils do some practical laboratory, work. 
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JOTTINGS. 


THE Historical Association grows and flourishes. Jt has a mem- 
bership (so we learn from the Second Annual Report) of eight 
hundred. It has during the past year issued fourteen leaflets, mostly 
bibliographical. A lending library has also been started. The pub- 
lication of a quarterly magazine has been postponed for the present. 
Teachers who desire to join the Association should apply to the 
secretary, Miss M. B. Curran, 6 South Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


** A YOUNG classical scholar " is a wag who has been pulling the leg 
of the Schoo/master’s editor. The latter pointed out to him a beautiful 
motto that adorns the frieze of the library at the Palazzo Borghese: 
Bonttatem et disciplinam et scientiam doce me. ** * A. young classical 
scholar ' says that properly it should read doce mihi, and I dare say it 
should." 


Mr. RUNCIMAN apologized for the burden placed on many secondary 
schools by the requirement of 25 per cent. of free places, and suggested 
that in two or three years' time this burden would be lessened. A 
correspondent of the Pa// Mall Gazette points out that these remarks 
co not apply to the Berkhamsted School, which received last year 
£1,500 higher grant. At the same time the Board consented to the 
reduction of free scholars from 25 to 10 per cent., and there is now 
a proposal before the Hertfordshire County Council the effect of which 
would be to limit free places to § per cent. 


No one will suspect us of holding a brief for the public schools, but 
unqualified abuse such as Mr. T. Miller Macguire heaps on them is 
not the way to reform them. Here is a specimen: ‘‘I have had to 
receive as pupils more than 500 young gentlemen, all of good physique, 
from expensive schools, on the ground that, although eighteen years of 
age, they were so hopelessly ignorant of the rudiments of education 
that they would not be able to qualify, even if they paid my colleagues 
£1,000 a head till the age of twenty, for any post requiring the amount 
of knowledge which is possessed by every sane lad of the French, 
German, Scotch, and Irish middle-classes of the same age.” 


As regards the treatment of children under five the New Code 
carries out the Board's policy of neutrality. The admission or ex- 
clusion of these infants is left to the discretion of Local Educational 
Authorities. The grant for children under five is reduced from 17s. to 
13s. 4d., while for older scholars there will be a uniform grant of 
21s. 4d. It is thus sought to remedy the evil of premature promotion. 


Dr. Gray, the President of Section L at the Winnipeg Meeting, 
will take for his subject, ‘The Educational Factors of Imperialism.” 
He will urge the dethronement of classics from their predominance in 
the curriculum and the substitution for all but specialists of English, 
modern languages, and science. Under *'' English” the claims of 
geography will be emphasized. Manual training must form an integral 
part of the school course. Further, the prerogatives of cricket and 
football must be varied in favour of national service. Lastly, inter- 
communication must be encouraged by the system of accredited schools 
and accredited pupils. 


THE schemefor a Hong-Kong University is rapidly progressing. A 
resident of Hong-Kong has offered £27,000 for the erection of suitable 
buildings on condition that the total cost, estimated at £100,000, is 
otherwise provided. Medicine and engineering will be at starting the 
two predominant faculties. The other leading feature of the University 
is that it will be wholly residential, students being lodged in colleges 
and hostels which may be governed by distinctive religious bodies, while 
the University itself preserves its strictly undenominational character. 


CiviL List pensions have too often in recent years been granted to 
claimants who could by no stretch of danguage plead *'straitened cir- 
cumstances.” No such objection can be raised to the list of grants for 
the year ending March 31, 1909. We note with special satisfaction : 
* Miss Kate Norgate, historical writings, £150; Canon Cheyne, 
Biblical criticism, £75; daughters of G. U. Pepe, Tamil, £50; 
daughter of Dr. A. K. Johnston, geography, £50; widow of Prof. 
Churton Collins, literature, £100; widow of Rev. Benjamin Waugh, 
philanthropic work, £70.” 


THE death of Dr. C. K. Robinson, Master of St. Catharine's College, 
Cambridge, in his eighty-fourth year, cannot fail to recall an unfortunate 
incident which cast a blight on his University life. In 1861 the 
Mastership was vacant by the appointment of Dr. Philpott to the 
Bishopric of Worcester. The electing Fellows were five, two of whom 
were candidates. One of them, Mr. Jameson, cast his vote for Mr. 
Robinson, and Mr. Robinson, as he had a statutory right to do, then 
voted for himself. Mr. Jameson alleged a mutual agreement that 
either candidate should vote for the other, but this was stoutly denied 
by Mr. Robinson. 


** A. S." WRITES to us :—*‘ The Tines, in an appreciation of Temple's 
work at Rugby, justly remarks that one of his principles of action was 
the resolution that, whatever changes he introduced in the curriculum, 
*he would never dethrone classics, which he regarded as the best 
instrument for the higher kind of education.’ I can confirm this 
remark by a personal reminiscence. One of the last public duties 
performed by the Archbishop was to preside at a meeting of the 
Governors of Winchester College to elect a head master. The one 
question that the chairman put to each candidate was, * What is your 
opinion of Latin prose as an instrument of mental training ?' ” 


THE one obstacle in the way of founding Modern Language Pro- 
fessorships at Cambridge, as noted in our correspondence column of 
last month, has been, in part at least, removed by an unexpected 
windfall. The firm of Messrs. J. H. Schroder have, through Baron 
Bruno Schrüder, offered to the University of Cambridge the sum of 
£420,000 for the permanent endowment of a Professorship of German, 
to be connected with the name of Schroder. 


RELIGIOUS services in London Council Schools: vera historta.— 
The Head Mistress: ** Attention! Prayers! Shut your eyes. We 
always shut our eyes when we pray." Children sing: 


** Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh; 
Shadows of the evening 
Steal across the sky." 


** Attention! Right face! Pass out.” 


Mr. F. G. KENYON, who succeeds Sir E. Maunde Thompson as 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, is known to the public as 
an authority on papyri and the first editor of Aristotle's ** Constitution 
of Athens.” He was a Winchester and New College scholar, and 
afterwards a Fellow of Magdalen College. As a governor of his old 
school he has proved his business capacities. We understand that the 
choice lay between Mr. Kenyon and Mr. C. H. Read, the Keeper of 
British and Medieval Antiquities, and the promotion of a junior over the 
heads of several seniors equally distinguished in their own departments is 
not popular in the Museum. 


AT the St. Paul's Quatercentenary the Bishop of Manchester told 2 
good story to illustrate the way mathematics were taught at St. Paul's 
in his day. The first time he failed to understand a rule he applied to 
the master for an explanation. *' The master (a pure classic) put on 
his black cap and his blackest frown and said : * Can Knox read?' I 
trembled and said ‘ Yes, sir Then came the reply, ‘Let Knox read 
the rule,’ and I had to read it aloud to the whole class. ‘Now let 
Knox go and do the rule,' said the master, and that was all the explana- 
tion that I got.” | 


WE have our Dukes of Devonshire and Lord Curzons to plead for 
higher education, and we have our Peabodys, our Carnegies, and our 
Beits and Schróders to give according to their means; but an English 
analogue of John D. Rockefeller is still to seek. He has just 
celebrated his seventieth birthday by a donation of Z2,000,000 to the 
General Education Board founded by him in 1907 for the purpose of 
endowing American colleges and Universities. This brings his contribu- 
tion to nearly ten millions. 


THE Battersea Polytechnic invited visitors to a semi-public inspec- 
tion on June 29. In the Domestic Economy Department there are al 
present 130 students over eighteen years of age. All who are leaving 
this session have already obtained posts. The full course is of three 
years, divided equally between theory and practice, For cookery. 
there is a staff of nine. 
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Professor LYDE'S 
GEOGRAPHIES. 


A School Text-Book of Geography. 


For Higher Forms. Illustrated with 85 Diagrams. Small crown 8vo. 
Bound in cloth, price 39. 6d. 


Black's School Geography. 
Bound in cloth, price 19. 4d. per Volume. 


Africa. 4th Edition. Australasia and the East 
America, North. 4th Edition. Indies. 2nd Edition. 


n British Empire. 7th Edition. 
America, South. 3rd Edition. British Isles. sth Edition. 
Asia. 3rd Edition. 


Europe. Bth Edition. 
The World. 6th Edition. (Price 38. 6d.) 


Small crown 8vo. 


A Short Commerciali Geography. 2nd Edition. 


Bound in cloth, price 38. 3 or interleaved for Notes, 49. 


Elementary Geography. 


net per Volume. 
America. Asia. British isies. Europe. 
The World. 4th Edition. (Price 19. 4d.) 


Cloth, Illus- 


Limp cloth, price 4d. 


Elementary Geography Readers. 
trated, price 19. 4d. per Volume. 


No. III. £ngland and Wales. 


IV.a. British Isles. 
IV.b. Europe. 
IV.c. British Empire. 


A Child's Geography of England and Wales. 


Bound in cloth, containing 32 Illustrations in colour, price 29. 6d. 


A. & O. BLACK, Soho Square, LONDON, W. 


(For Edition Illustrated in 
Colour see below.) 
V.a. Africa. 


V.b. Asia. 
V.c. The Americas. 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO. 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1873.) 


Bankers: 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Telegrams : 
'GABBITAS, LONDON.’ 


TRANSFER AND PARTNERSHIP 
DEPARTMENT. 


MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., having upon their 
books at all times a large number of thoroughly bona fide 
Schools for Transfer and Partnerships in Schools to negotiate, 
as well as the names of some six hundred Purchasers, are 
able, with their thirty years' experience, to negotiate the 
Transfer of Schools of all denominations confidentially and 
efficiently. 


The Transfer Department is in the hands of Mr. THRING 
(nephew of the late Head Master of Uppingham), their Senior 
Principal, who personally attends to all instructions. 


Valuations are carefully made. 


No list of any kind is issued—all instructions being strictly 
confidential—but each Client receives individual attention on 
receipt of detailed particulars. 


No commission is charged to purchasers. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &o.— 
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Posts Wanted or Vaoant.—3o words for 2s. ; each ro words after, 6d. ; 
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Lectures, Olasses, Non-Resident Posts, &o. —48 words for 3s. ; each 
8 words after, 6d. ; prepaid rate. 
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THE EDUCATION 


ESTIMATES. 


N proposing the Education Estimates, the President of the 
Board reverted to the good old plan, and gave a full and 
complete account of his stewardship. In every branch of 
education — elementary, secondary, technical, continuation 
schools, and the training of teachers, both primary and secon- 
dary—Mr. Runciman was able to report steady progress, and 
in the matter of secondary schools his statistics show that we 
have advanced by leaps and bounds. We give the most 
striking of the figures. The number of grant-aided secondary 
schools has increased from 272 in 1902 to over 800, and the 
average rate of increase is 60 a year. The increase in pupils 
averages over 10,000 per annum (4,000 boys and 6,000 girls), 
so that the total number of pupils in secondary schools is now 
135,000. Grants have risen from £129,000 in 1902 to over 
half a million. Of the State-aided schools all but 86 are 
entirely free from denominational restrictions. 

On the strength of Inspectors’ reports, Mr. Runciman pro- 
nounced the quality of the teaching in these schools as satis- 
factory as the quantity. He also boasted that the schools had 
been fully inspected by the Board at the rate of 110 a year. 
We entirely agree with Mr. Runciman that secondary schools 
do not require such frequent inspection as elementary ; but at 
the present rate a school would be visited only once in eight 
years, and it is clear that the Board's present staff is not 
adequate for the work. The Inspectorate is the only branch 
in which the Board has economized, and, while the expenses 
of the central staff have increased since 1902-3 by £131,000, 
the cost of inspection has been reduced by £17,000. There 
must be an increase of Inspectors, and in particular of women 
Inspectors, for whom Mr. Runciman has no more affection 
than Mr. Asquith has for suffragettes. 

Of free places we have spoken elsewhere. Mr. Runciman 
informs us that the number has risen from 27,000 in 1907 to 
42,000 in the present year. On the teaching that these “ free- 
placers" receive his utterance was somewhat oracular. He 
rightly insisted that all education is worthless that does not 
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suit the mental, moral, and social conditions of the pupil ; but 
whether in this case the previous upbringing of the child or 
the curriculum and organization of the school should be 
altered he left an open question. If we may express an 
opinion, we are all in favour of humanizing schools and of 
substituting modern subjects for " small Latin and less Greek ” 
in the case of scholars who will not stay at school beyond 
their sixteenth year. At the same time we agree with Sir 
William Anson that there is a real danger lest the tail should 
wag the head ; lest, by a too large influx of boys who must earn 
their own living at sixteen, schools whose main subjects are 
book-keeping, shorthand, and the like should be found mas- 
querading as secondary schools. 

On the withdrawal of the new Training College Regulation, 
Mr. Runciman was frankly, almost naivelv, opportunist. He 
still thought it a good and fair regulation, but he was not the 
man to fly in the face of public opinion, and he had withdrawn 
it out of consideration for his political friends. The School- 
master is prepared to condone this temporary lapse from 
orthodoxy in consideration of Mr. Runciman's general good 
behaviour; but to us it is inconceivable that a Minister of 
State should first have promulgated so grave and contentious 
a regulation without ascertaining how it would be received by 
his own party, and should then withdraw it at the first breath 
of opposition. We cannot help recalling Archbishop Temple's 
mot: “ Not a very brave Government.” 

As to the Regulation itself, Mr. S. H. Butcher expressed 
more fully and cogently what we had written before the debate 
took place, and we welcome so eloquent a confirmation of the 
view we have elsewhere expressed. Mr. Butcher also asked 
a question that we have repeatedly asked in these columns, 
and to which no answer was vouchsafed. The Board knows 
too well that its only safety lies in silence. Doubtless Mr. 
Runciman considers registration (like his famous Clause X.) 
"a small matter, really a minor matter, magnified by senti- 
mental anxieties" ; but teachers, with the member for Cam- 
bridge University at their head, think otherwise, and we will 
quote textually Mr. Butcher's indictment of the Board :— 


On the larger question of the training of teachers he condemned the 
dilatory tactics of the Board in regard to the establishment of a 
Teachers’ Register. Their action would have been creditable to 
a Local Authority trying to delay the orders of the Board itself, and 
their correspondence and objections were forced and trivial and quite 
unworthy of a great Department. The matter was now indefinitely 
hung up. He desired to know what the Board proposed to do with 
the unexpended balance of £2,970 of the fees paid by teachers to get 
on the Register, under the old Teachers’ Registration Council, and 
also whether the Registrar and two Clerks of the Council, who had 
lost their positions owing to the failure of the scheme, had not an 
equitable claim either for compensation or some other employment in 
the public service. 


AN ENGLISH SCHOOL IN PALESTINE. 


** [f you will have a tree bear more fruit than it hath used to do, 
it is not anything you can do to the boughs, but it is the stirring 
of the earth, and putting new mould about the roots, that must 
work it."—** Advancement of Learning,” Book II. 


NE of the most interesting problems of the day is the 
extent to which English methods of education can be 
adapted to meet Eastern needs. It has been proved times 
without number that it is not the wisest course to transplant 
the Eastern youth to be educated in the West if he is eventu- 
ally to take up work in his own home: he becomes de- 
naturalized, and loses more than he gains. And yet, as 
English education, with its breadth and vigour, is undoubtedly 
the most successful with Easterns, we may infer that, adapted 
to circumstances, it is what the Eastern requires. Of course, 
in different parts of the East the problem has different solu- 
tions, and it is to the subject of the English education of the 
Arabs in Palestine, as dealt with by one English school, that 
I would call the attention of all interested in education gener- 
ally. The new Turkish Constitution has opened out wide 
prospects to all English work, and the Young Turks recognize 


that in educating the rising generation lies the main hope of 
the future. Hence the extreme importance and value of 
English educational work in Palestine to-day. 

St. George's Boys' School, in Jerusalem, began a new era in 
English education in Palestine, and in its short life has altered 
the whole of that scheme of education throughout the country. 
This may seem a large thing to say of a school whose years 
number only nine, but it is no empty boast. St. George's was 
not the first English school in Palestine, but it was the first to 
make the teaching of English its main object. Some twenty 
years ago an English lady, visiting a school in Palestine 
(known as “ English " and under English control), asked what 
English the bright-faced little Arab boys were taught, and was 
answered: " What do the Arabs want with English?” It was 
the same with music. Such an opinion could only have been 
formed in a lamentable ignorance, in contrast to which that of 
Camille Flammarion on the Arabs is worth quoting. It is 
given in his fascinating romance " Lumen," in which Querens, 
the earth-bound friend, asks the freed Lumen: ‘ What people 
do you take as a type of the highest degree of intelligence on 
the Earth?" To this Lumen replies: " The Arabs. They 
are capable of producing their Keplers, their Newtons, their 
Galileos, their Archimedes, their Euclids, their D'Alemberts. 
Besides, they sprang froin those primitive hordes whose roots 
reach down to the bedrock of humanity." 

Alas! these capabilities have been so neglected that their 
very existence has been forgotten. But they do survive, 
though at present only in the weakened form of tastes, and by 
wise and loving care may be restored in full strength to some 
later generation, not to this age of infancy and effort, which 
can have no other reward than lies in its work of preparation. 
" Each generation for the next prepares a richer yield." In 
educating the Arabs, we have to bear in mind the promise of 
these buried talents and the hope of their recovery. 

St. George's Day School was opened in 1899, to meet the 
need for a sound English education, carried out as much as 
possible on English public-school lines. The various schools, 
day and boarding, failed to do this. The former, being free 
schools, are open to boys of all classes, and men of good 
family will not allow their sons to attend these schools, where 
the teaching is, naturally, elementary, and the social status 
low. The boarding-school fees, on the other hand, are often 
prohibitory. St. George's, by charging a small fee each term. 
keeps out undesirables, and respects the proper pride of men 
whose purses are lean, but who are by no means anxious 
to school their sons for nothing. The boys who attend 
St. George's belong to this class (in the case of Moslems 
hitherto untouched by any English school) which, in the future, 
will have weight and influence in the country. Beginning with 
fifteen boys, the school rapidly increased in numbers. The 
boys are mostly Arabs, but of all religions—Greek Orthodox, 
Latin, Greek Catholic, Coptic, Armenian, Moslem, and 
Anglican: there are Jews, too; and indeed all races as well 
as all creeds have passed through the school. It might be 
supposed that with boys of so many different creeds at the 
same school, and in a place where religious feeling is bitter 
and easily aroused, many difficulties would ensue ; but experi- 
ence has proved the contrary. In the friendly rivalry of 
classroom and playground the bitterness of religious division 
is forgotton. “We shall never fight about religion as our 
fathers did," said one of the old boys, apropos of the Easter 
ceremonies at the Holy Sepulchre, too often marred by 
bloodshed. So, little by little, a tolerant spirit grows up; and 
in time the call of the blood will sound above the snarling of 
"religious" hatred. Yet a few years ago, this mixture of 
creeds would have been considered an impossibility. 

The chief aim of the school being to give a sound educa: 
tion in English, that language has the first place. It embraces 
the usual subjects, also drawing, singing, musical and military 
drill, and gymnastics. Arabic, the boys’ mother tongue, comes 
next, and French. Turkish was introduced about two years 
before the Constitution made it compulsory. The Bible, both 
Old and New Testaments, is carefully taught throughout the 
school, Christians and non-Christians receiving the same 1n 
struction. Great care is bestowed by the school authorities 
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on two other branches of education hitherto absolutely ignored 
in Palestine—music and physical exercise. The Arabs are a 
music-loving people. Without the gitt of composition or of 
the fashioning of instruments, they can keenly appreciate 
music of the best. When taught they become sound, though 
not remarkable musicians. Their voices are sweet and round 
and without the distressing nasal quality which mars the 
Jewish voice. The teaching of music by competent teachers 
has had good results, and the “ Choir Hostel," opened in 1906, 
will bring into further prominence the value of music in 
education. Here Arab boys are boarded, attending the 
school classes, and receiving, in addition, a thorough training 
in music. They form the first surpliced choir seen in Palestine. 

And now as to games. Cricket, football, and hockey are 
played. Hockey is not so popular, as, owing to the stony 
nature of the ground, a small rock may as often as not be 
sent flying instead of the ball. Cricket and football, however, 
are extremely popular, and, wet or fine, at 4.30, the long train 
of big and little boys proceeds to the plavground. It 
is wonderful to see with what zest they play the game 
for its own sake and take defeat or victory like sports- 
men. Games had no place in the English schools in Pales- 
tine before; they were played, but in a haphazard way, 
amounting to little more than kicking a big ball about in 
winter or spooning it across a field in summer. Physical 
exercise was not considered necessary ; but the love of it was 
there, and most eagerly have the boys responded to this side 
of school life. They deeply scorn an ungenerous or a captious 
foe. '' He only plays to win" is the verdict on such an one. 
Drill, musical and military, also has its place in the school 
curriculum, and the increase of the boys in height and girth 
proves to themselves its value. The playground is a large 
field, close to the school, hired for the purpose. It is in- 
valuable to the school and interesting historically as part of 
the ground whereon Godfrey de Bouillon pitched his camp in 
1099. Eastward of it lies the Mount of Olives, and south 
the gray line of the city walls. 

For the first six years the school occupied temporary 
quarters till funds should be available for building. But a 
generous donation from an old friend of the work, who did 
not live to see his gift realized, made it possible to build part 
of the school, which has been in use since October, 1905. 
The basement cellars and lower story only are built as yet: 
the rest, much needed, will be added as funds come in. It 
stands on part of the college grounds, and is protected by an 
Imperial firman from Constantinople. The unfinished state 
of the school puts a limit to the numbers admitted ; but the 
school aims rather at quality than quantity. It is hard to 
turn away boys, but the school regulations are strict ; refer- 
ences are required ; and the surplus can generally drift into 
harbour elsewhere. 

To the day school was added in 1902 a boarding depart- 
ment for boys coming from a distance to attend the school— 
and there are many such. They come from places of deep 
interest—Jaffa, Bethlehem, Moab, Nazareth, Hebron, Rhodes, 
Broussa, Samos, Cyprus, Constantinople: applications have 
been received from Egypt and Morocco. Like all new de- 
partures in Palestine, the venture was severely criticized, but 
it proved itself an able asset to the school. "' Scholarships "' 
which provide for promising boys too poor to pay their own 
fees have been given in England and America, including 
three from Winchester College. The value of home train- 
ing from the first greatly attracted the Moslems, and fre- 

quent applications from Moslem families in different parts 
of the country resulted in the admission of Moslem boys. 
That these men, from the official and leading classes in 
Palestine, should wish to place their sons under English and 
Christian influence is a valuable proof of the confidence 
placed in St. George's School. 

Drawing, hitherto classed with music and games as un- 
necessary, and never before taught, has also proved a success. 
The Arabs are very artistic, as a glance at their past history 
wil show. To uncover this long-buried talent has been the 
privilege of the school, two of whose old boys have exhibited 
in the British Isles, and won prizes. 


That the school has done good work is the verdict of those 
who have no connexion with it, and can judge with impartiality. 
It has certainly changed the whole scheme of English educa- 
tion throughout the country, and, by giving to games and all 
physical exercise their proper place in school life, has shown 
the Arabs the value of this side of education. The old boys 
are doing well—in Palestine, England, the Americas, Egypt, 
and the Sudan ; and there is a new and eager generation to be 
dealt with now. England alone, of all the European powers 
represented at Jerusalem, gives no financial aid to work there ; 
and the absence of any political aim adds to the confidence 
reposed in English schools. There is a great demand for a 
knowledge of English, especially since the granting of the new 
Constitution; England's name and prestige stand higher now 
than at any other period since the Crimea. Our aim is to help 
forward the people, not to bind them to the chariot wheels of 
our own national ideals. At present the school is but a sap- 
ling ; but it is healthy, and will grow. Educational work in 
Palestine is full of golden promise: its effects wider and more 
enduring than those of any other kind of work. Across the 
plain of the present small beginnings we look up to the moun- 
tains of future fulfilment—far distant, but certain of attain 
ment. Then, on the foundation now laid in hope, a noble 
structure shall arise—in the name of England, mother of free- 
dom, and for the uplifting of the Land of Promise. 

EsTELLE BLYTH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FIELD SPORTS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—I have noted with satisfaction your occasional reflec- 
tions on the Eton College Beagles. Can you find space, in 
this holiday month, for a letter discussing more generally the 
philosophy of field sports ? 

To a letter of mine on “Animal Reason" (Spectator, 
July 3), an editorial was appended declaring it to be " unthink- 
able ” that a sportsman's enjoyment was connected with what 1 
had called “ pain-pleasure ” in default of an English equivalent 
to Schadenfreude. I desire to join issue with the editor, and 
to show that my contention is at least thinkable I will call in 
aid the late Prof. Freeman. In an article on “The Morality 
of Field Sports" (Fortnightly Review, October, 1869), he 
maintained that the hunting-field is the ghost of the amphi- 
theatre, or, to vary the metaphor, that gladiatorial shows are 
field sports writ large. Applying the historical method, he 
shows that sports which are now universally condemned as 
brutal were formerly accepted as a matter of course. Thus 
he quotes with gusto Windham's two-edyed saying that " no 
one who condemns bull-baiting can consistently defend fox- 
hunting." One of his instances has a humorous side. He 
says that " Queen Elizabeth once went to hear a sermon, 
accompanied by two white bears in a cart, to be baited when 
the preacher had done." But in general he is, as was usual 
with him, in deadly earnest. Indeed, his pen is so sharply 
pointed that two or three short extracts may suffice :— 

Those who tell us that they hunt for the sake of a healthy exercise 
could get that healthy exercise just as well by hunting a red herring, or 
by taking a gallop wherever a gallop may be had, without hunting any- 
thing at all. . . . The occupier of the soil must put up with any 
amount of damage from a destructive beast, he must forgo his natural 
right of killing that destructive beast out of hand, in order that the 
beast may be preserved for another man to rejoice in his torments. 


It is, of course, not meant even by this too damnatory moralist 
that sportsmen gloat over the pain and death of their victim, 
but merely that their pleasure is alloyed with an excitement 
caused by the sense of superiority to, and power over, that 
victim, and that to this sense the animal tragedy somehow 
contributes. Indeed, is there not an element of pain-pleasure 
in the enjoyment of seeing a tragedy on the stage ("quibus 
ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est")? Tragedy stirs 
the emotions, as Aristotle says; by.^ pity? arid" féar,’’ and it 
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should be noted that the pleasure thence arising is not a whit 
less when, as in “ Richard III." the tragedy is founded on 
fact than when it is wholly fictitious. 

I well remember, some seventeen years ago, what a crowd 
collected on the Biarritz pier in a storm of wind and rain to 
see a shipwreck which occurred scarce a hundred yards off. 
There were then no rockets or other appliances on the spot, 
so that the visitors could be of no possible use; they were 
merely attracted by the prospect of seeing the drowning 
sailors and the priest blessing them from the shore. Surely 
the human vultures, so to call them, were bearing witness to 
the literal truth of the Lucretian “ Suave mari magno’—a 
sentiment which Bacon admired, but which I had thought to 
be now obsolete. But was this, after all,so strange? Would 
not the sensational patriotism of any of us be more excited if 
we stood on the field of Blenheim or of Waterloo—nay, on the 
spot endeared to us by the heroic crime of Agincourt—than if 
we paid a homely visit to the scene consecrated by the sign- 
ing of Magna Charta ? 

As Charles Austin had no love for field sports, I sent him 
a copy of Freeman's article. His reply may interest your 
readers, especially by its quaint pessimism, which, however, 
like Johnson’s aversion to the Scotch, had gradually passed 
into a sort of skin-deep paradox :— 

Freeman’s article is very good. I should like to have had the 
revision of it. A few things should have been struck out, and a few 
expressions modified. Z? ts impossible to make an equation between so 
much diversion in the chase and so much suffering in the animal 


chased. 1 am loth to give up any pleasure—the balance of pain in the 
world being far too heavy. 


The words which I here italicize show that Austin did not 
handle the question as seriously as Freeman did. His argu- 
ment is founded on Mill’s assumption that human suffering 
and animal suffering are to be placed on a par. Thus under- 
stood, his words might be taken to defend gladiatorial fights ; 
while, on the other hand—such is the ironv of ethical logic— 
alike argument might be so turned as to condemn the use of 
Keating’s powder, which sacrifices to the comfort of one or a 
few sentient beings the lives of a vast number of other and 
weaker sentient beings. A Greck sage contended that a man 
can say his say in one, but only one, way on a given subject. 
Following this wise maxim, I will indicate my own view by 
repeating what I wrote long ago about thetheory and practice 
of Mark Pattison and Austin :— 


** Pattison," writes one who knew him well, **was very fond of 
fishing, but he had grave misgivings as to the moral character of the 
amusement. He confessed to these, but I do not know that he 
allowed them to interfere with his practice." Likewise, Austin 
doubted the morality of field sports, and yet he preserved game for 
his guests. It is probable that both of these philosophers were 
acting against what may be termed their logical conscience ; but 
they were not, in any ordinary sense of the word, unconscientious. 
Might they not have contended that they were merely conforming to 
a custom likely to be considered barbarous by a remote posterity, and 
that, if we would conform to no custom likely to be so regarded, we 
(in St. Paul's phrase) ** must needs go out of the world " ? 


In support of Freeman I will now cite Froude. It is re- 
freshing to find a point of view which these bitter enemies had 
in common (£vropocav yàp Oóvres €xOÓvrrov Tò mpiv), Froude 
writes of his life on board ship :— 


The passengers’ chief anxiety was to shoot these creatures (sea 
birds), not that they could make any use of them, for the ship could 
not be stopped that they might be picked up ; not entirely to show 
their skill, for if they had been dead things drifting in the wind they 
would not have answered the purpose; nor entirely, I suppose, from 
a love of killing, for ordinary men are not devils, but from some com- 
bination of motives difficult to analyse. . . . . One albatross, I am 
sorry to say, was hit. It fell wounded into the water, and in a 
moment the whole cannibal flock was tearing it to pieces—not a 
pleasant sight: but how about the human share in it? The birds 
were eating their brother, but, after all, it was for food ; wild animals 
never kill for sport. Man is the only one to whom the torture and 
death of his fellow creatures is amusing in itself. 


Mr. Lecky spoke to me of a sage— Spinoza, I am almost 
certain—whose favourite diversion was to put flies into spiders' 
webs; and he grimly asked what plaything was so well suited 
to a metaphysician as a cobweb. For myself, I should say 


of the philosophical amusement that thereby hangs a very 
different tale. We should bear in mind that to Spinoza 
might be applied what Mr. Gladstone, as he himself told me, 
used to say of John Mill; he was, if ever philosopher was, 
“the saint of rationalism.” It is a humiliating thought, but 
therewithal a lesson in indulgence, that pain-pleasure can be 
traced in that Jew whom even the mocking and, so to say, 
unreverencing Heine honoured with a comparison which might 
seem profane to some readers. “ His life was a copy of that 
of his divine kinsman, Jesus Christ."—I am, Sir, &c., 

LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


‘LAW OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS.” 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—In your recent review of my treatise on ** The Law of 
Secondary Schools," while you are kind enough to say that the range 
of my book is admirable, you express doubts (based on five specific 
errors with which you charge me) of the reliability of the work as 
a whole, Had this criticism appeared in a publication of less high 
standing than yours I might have afforded to disregard it, seeing that 
the numerous previous reviews of my book have all been favourable, 
not to say eulogistic. As it is, I feel called upon to answer your five 
charges, four of which I can disprove if you will indulge me with 
a hearing. 

With regard to my reference on page 90 to London Vestries in con- 
nexion with Sanitary Authorities, the subject, though I had to touch 
upon it, is somewhat remote from the general purpose of the book. 
Nevertheless, I plead guilty to an astonishing slip. It is, I hope, the 
last, as it is the first discovered, genuine error ina first edition of a work 
on a new subject which lays down something like three thousand pro- 
positions of law. Now as to the other four points. 

I. The omission to mention the *' Schools for Science and Art Act, 
1891," was deliberate, as such schools do not fall within my definition 
of ** Secondary ” (page 1). 

2. I cannot admit that, because Metropolitan Borough Councils 
were created by the London Government Act, 1899, and such Councils 
are represented on the governing bodies of endowed schools, I am 
wrong in saying the Act has no practical effect on secondary schools. 
Surely I may be excused from giving the or721» of the innumerable 
public bodies and functionaries (including University colleges, bishops, 
mayors, and so on) who come to be represented on, or to be ex-officio 
members of, governing bodies? The existence of such representation 
and membership is fully indicated at pages 105-107 and 116. 

3. Your allegation of an error on page § is, I think, with all respect, 
made under a misapprehension. My statement there, as read with the 
context, deals with schools aided by the London County Council, and a 
footnote refers to chapter VI., where (bottom of page 105) the statutory 
enactment supporting my statement is cited and explained, but has, 
apparently, been overlooked by you. 

4. The absence, which you find inexcusable, from page 17 [heading 
(^), of any mention of certain powers of the Boara of Education in 
connexion with schemes is due to the simple fact that the consideration 
of such powers is reserved for the subsequent section [heading (c)], where 
they are fully dealt with. The titles to the two headings show this 
clearly. 

Trusting these explanations will allay your doubts, I am yours 
faithfully, A. H. H. MACLEAN. 

July 20, 1909. 


THE CHILD-STUDY CONFERENCE. 
AN AFTERMATH. 


Dv is real danger to be feared when one misquotes; 

for is it not perfectly true what the French say: 
" Craignez tout d'un auteur en courroux”? Thus, though 
the Child-Study Conference was fortunate enough to secure 
the Whitworth Hall, yet it was a case of “ Alles ware gut, 
ware kein aber dabei"; for, to quote from the speech of one 
professor, " that vast and beautiful hall has a big open roof, 
in which the voices of speakers are apt to be lost" With 
this fear before my eyes, I refrain from reporting, and only 
record impressions. 


The President referred to the great systems of cducation 
evolved directly by philosophers, instancing Herbert Spence! 
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and Friedrich Herbart. These systems, he said, were subject 
to the objections urged against those derived from a personal 
view of life—that is, of personal bias. I mused at the time: 
Yes, Idola Tribus! And Idola Theatri, in particular! Do 
not men deceive themselves generally before they deceive 
others? After all, “there is nothing so absurd as not to have 
been said by some philosopher," so Cicero says. “ Philo- 
sophers should live only among philosophers,” writes Voltaire, 
who, judged by that rule, was himself no philosopher. 


When speaking of psychological laboratory work, I under- 
stood the President to say that the Americans were in advance 
of the English in experimental work. However, there are 
teachers who decline to mourn this as a national humiliation. 
The supper table, in my experience, is often a better place for 
gauging the general sentiments of teachers than a conference 
hall My neighbour at supper gave vent to her feelings: "I 
have no desire to reduce my pupils to lines and dots; I prefer 
to regard them in a more humane way." So much for the im- 
pression produced by those elaborate American charts on 
some women teachers, who, none the less, might not like it to 
be thought that they undervalue the aims of these psycho- 
logical investigations. 


Easygoing child students of the passive type should have 
been roused to action on hearing the record of work done by a 
North of England (Halifax) town, which has organized twenty- 
three sectional meetings, attended by two thousand parents. 
The professed object was to educate the mothers of the 
nation. Why the mothers only? Apparently nowadays the 
fathers do not count for anything when instruction and censure 
are being dealt out. It’s the fashion to blame the mother 
(and later the teacher) for whatever is wrong with a child. 
Still, there are a few who put the blame on the right shoulders: 
for instance, the speaker who informed us that the children of 
widows were taller, heavier, and higher intellectually than the 
children of families with an unemployed father to be kept in 
beer and tobacco. 


The same speaker maintained that it was possible for a boy 
to spell badly and the educational system not be to blame for it. 
A pupil leaves school for an office with a record of good work 
done for years in many subjects. Unfortunately his spelling 
is weak. The employer says unhesitatingly that the time in 
school has been wasted, and that the present system of edu- 
cation is rotten. Spelling and writing, with the possible 
addition of tots, are the only test subjects for an office boy or 
junior clerk, and unfortunately the Education Committees of 
the smaller Borough Councils consist largely of tradesmen 
who appraise the work of schools by the same mechanical 
tests. 


The study of types formed the subject of a very suggestive 
paper. The language of the biological laboratory is still to 
most teachers an unknown tongue. But it was easy to follow 
the lecturer and get a notion of longitudinal and transverse 
sections of types, the former giving the division into sensory 
and motor types and the latter into genetic types. 


Of special interest to the modern language teacher is the 
classification of children into the visual and the auditory 
types. What happens when a child is learning to speak and 
write French and German? Observation and experiment 
seem to indicate that the normal child has, at the commence- 
ment of his course of instruction, both centres more or less 
naturally gifted with power to work, but usually one stronger 
than the other. The Direct Method gives the innings to 
audiles during the first year or two. Later, the visual centre 
is exercised; otherwise there would be something radically 
wrong physiologically about the Direct Method. The old 
method had one unpardonable fault: it easily let the honours 
be carried off by visualizers; it exercised the visual centre 
unduly and allowed the auditory centre to die of atrophy. 


What does the " edle verstándige Pfarrherr" in ‘ Hermann 
und Dorothea " say ?— 
Dieser sprach : Ich tadle nicht gern, was immer dem Menschen 
Für unschadliche Triebe die gute Mutter Natur gab; 
Denn was Verstand und Vernunft nicht immer vermogen, vermag oft 
Solch ein glücklicher Hang, der unwiderstehlich uns leitet. 


Thus the comparative novice in psychological experimental 
work might take courage to continue. Interest and enthusiasm 
are sometimes strangely linked with intuition, which is not 
without its uses even in scientific research work. 

J. DODGEON. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Text-book of Experimental Psychology. By C. S. MYERS. 
Pp. 432. (8s. 6d. net. Edward Arnold.) 

To those who have watched the development of experi- 
mental psychology in this country the present moment is one 
of especial interest, since we have reached the opening of a 
new epoch. All human knowledge, it has been said, passes 
through three stages: the stage of general indifference, the 
stage of general disbelief, and the stage of general accept- 
ance. Whether this be universally true or not, it is certainly 
true that the little sister of the sciences—the “ baby science” 
it may no longer be termed—has had to struggle in the past 
against both indifference and disbelief, and has only com- 
paratively recently been allowed its legitimate place as an 
accepted branch of science. It had to shelter itself for a 
long period behind the skirts of its sister physiology, ignored 
altogether by all except the enthusiastic few who alone knew 
it and understood its value. Then followed a second and even 
more critical stage in which it seemed quite discredited, and 
from which its successful emergence was doubtful, so numer- 
ous were the misconceptions as to its scope and methods in the 
minds of educated people. Even now the confusion between 
“ Experimental Psychology " and * Psychical Research " is 
sufficiently common to lead the author of the book before us 
to mention the fact in his preface. But at length disbelief is 
beginning to give place to acceptance, and we have arrived at 
that interesting and gratifying period in the history of a science 
when thinking people are anxious to know something about 
it, because they recognize that it has a place to fill and valu- 
able work to perform. 

While experimental psychology claims—and claims legiti- 
mately—to throw light upon the problems of life in many 
diverse directions, to no class of the community does it appeal 
with greater force than to teachers. As our intellectual range 
expands, as our standard of education advances, as the prob- 
lems which beset the teacher become at once more numerous 
and more difficult, so the need for an intimate knowledge of 
the mind and its workings as a basis for our theory and 
practice of teaching becomes more and more apparent. To 
this requisite knowledge experimental psychology offers a 
method of approach which may be of the utmost service to 
the teacher, and that in a variety of ways. This is the more 
obvious since educational theory still awaits the solution of a 
number of problems to which experimental research can alone 
supply the key. How little, for instance, we yet know of the 
capacity of children for various subjects at various periods of 
the day or of the year or under varying conditions of age, rest, 
nourishment, physical exertion, or general health. Of memory, 
again, or, indeed, of the part which even bare retentive power 
plays in education, we know practically nothing. We make 
assumptions or trust to personal experience, to “common 
sense," or to the dicta of those who we hope and believe are 
better informed than ourselves; but we are, nevertheless, 
working in the dark, and a moment's reflection will convince 
any thinking teacher of the fact. The truth is that all such. 
matters must ultimately be made the subjects of careful in- 
quiry, and it is to the experimental psychologist that the task 
must be referred. To leave investigation to those who make 
no pretension to psychological training is.to draw buckets out 
of empty wells. 
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It is one of the advantages of this “ Text-book of Experi- 
mental Psychology ” that the most cursory perusal of its pages 
brings out very clearly the extreme complexity of psycho- 
logical problems. The forces which come into operation in 
the ordinarv course, and which can be recognized and, to some 


extent, accounted for, are usually considerable in number and ` 


far-reaching in their effects; but over and above these are 
numerous distracting factors of the most elusive type, which 
may at any moment intervene and destroy the reliability of a 
test. If, therefore, prolonged study and careful training be 
regarded as essential before investigations into chemical or 
physical phenomena be undertaken, these are even more 
necessary where mental phenomena are concerned. 

While, however, it may be safely asserted that the experi- 
mental psychologist has a great field of work before him, 
it is obvious that no inconsiderable portion of that work 
will be found to lie within the sphere of education. But 
it must be even more emphatically asserted that such work 
is the prerogative of the teacher. Certainly it ought not 
to be left to the occasional visitor or the amateur, and 
in no case should the teaching profession stand idly by 
and allow these investigations to pass into the hands of 
the medical faculty. Those who deal day by day with the 
children, who have had to work hand-in-hand with them, and 
have studied their varied temperaments and idiosyncrasies, 
are the persons best fitted to undertake such work; for 
nothing is more distracting, or more likely to falsify results, 
than the setting of artificial tests by a stranger. If America, 
Germany, and France can produce a race of pedagogical psy- 
chologists, why should not we? That we have not done so 
hitherto is doubtless due to the fact that, until comparatively 
recent times, few facilities for the necessary training were in 
existence. The appearance of this " Text.book of Experi- 
mental Psychology " is, however, one of the many signs of the 
new era, and Prof. Myers is happy in having fallen upon so 
auspicious a moment for its publication. Until now we have 
had to rely upon American or continental writers for our 
literature of the subject. The few students who formerly 
found their way to the one or two psychological laboratories 
which the country possessed had perforce to begin with Sanford 
and Titchener and then forthwith to furbish up their German. 
With the widespread awakening of interest in the subject, 
however, there was distinctly room for a text-book by an Eng- 
lish psychologist, especially as neither of the American authors 
mentioned (although both are excellent in their way) is quite 
free from objection. And since, among the very few people 
who are at all competent to undertake such a task, Prof. Myers 
stands pre-eminent, readers may turn to his pages with the 
assurance of finding in them a sound and trustworthy exposi- 
tion of the subject matter and methods of experimental psy- 
chology. 

The plan of the book assumes that the reader has a know- 
ledge of general psychology and of the structure and functions 
of the nervous system. There seems no reason for the inclusion 
of a greater amount of purely physiological matter than the 
author has allowed space for, since he holds that it is psycho- 
logy, and not physiology, with which he has to deal. In the 
absence of any conventional order of treatment, Prof. Myers 
follows the line which his considerable practical experience 
has indicated as most satisfactory, and deals first with the 
Sensations. These earlier chapters will be found to contain a 
vast variety of interesting topics, those which deal with audi- 
tory sensation being especially thorough and suggestive. In 
chapter x., statistical methods are treated of, and it is surpris- 
ing to notice the degree of exactitude which is now attainable 
by modern methods of work in a science which was, until 
quite recently, regarded as altogether beyond the reach of 
anything more than the barest of approximations. 

Then follow such matters as Reaction Times, Memory, 
Muscular and Mental Work; and these chapters, together 
with a later one on Attention, contain much that is of ex- 
ceptional interest to teachers. Here—to select a few points from 
among the many—we find Association of Ideas, Learning and 
Forgetting, Mental Fatigue, and Fluctuation of Attention, dis- 
cussed (it is true) from the point of view of the experimental 


psychologist, but, none the less, in a manner that should 
appeal to those to whom such questions are everyday prob- 
lems. Identity and Ditference, Sensory Acuity, Binocular and 
Binaural Experiences, Perception of Size, Direction, Time, 
and Rhythm constitute the subjects of further chapters; and 
even Feeling, which many would suppose to be outside the 
scope of experiment altogether, receives brief, but adequate, 
attention. 

In these davs of few and sparely equipped laboratories, how- 
ever, the series of 155 practical exercises with which the book 
concludes will probably appeal most strongly to the average 
teacher or student, especially since very many of them will be 
found to be quite suitable for application in the ordinary 
schoolroom and to necessitate little in the way of special 
apparatus. Indeed, in spite of the reasons which the author 
gives for hesitating over their inclusion, we feel that it would 
have been a great mistake to omit them. The forty or so 
diagrams and sketches of apparatus which are also to be 
found in this section are really excellent, and in themselves of 
the utmost value at the present stage in the development of 
experimental psychology in this country. The exercises con- 
stitute a brief, but complete course covering the whole of the 
subjects dealt with in the various chapters—a fitting and 
helpful conclusion to a thorough and excellent, though in 
parts unavoidably difficult, exposition of the subject. 

Prof. Myers is to be congratulated on the way he has 
accomplished his by no means easy task. His book is a 
welcome and most valuable contribution to the now growing 
literature of the newest of the sciences, and should certainly 
find a place in the library of every teacher to whom psycho- 
logy is something more than a mere name. 


" The Cambridge History of Literature." — Edited by A. W. 
WARD and A. R. WALLER. Vol. II. End of the Middle 
Ages. (9s.net. Cambridge University Press.) 

It is no dispraise of this second admirable volume of “ The 
Cambridge History of Literature” to say that it is less to be 
regarded as a book than as a series of individual essays, inter- 
connected, but independent of each other. 

The volume provides rather the materials for the shaping 
of a history than the history itself, and materials collected not, 
as is frequently the case, by workers whose vision is bounded 
by the horizon of their own special study, but by such as have 
the wider prospect continually in view and the significance of 
their own work in respect of it. 

This volume has continued to realize the ideal of its fore- 
runner—to give a complete and dispassionate history of the 
various phases through which our literature passed on its way 
to mature self-consciousness. The period is one which par- 
ticularly lends itself to such treatment. Except in the case of 
Chaucer, Malory, and the ballad poetry, the kind of sym- 
pathy which is almost creative in the quality of its apprecia- 
tion is not powerfully enlisted. The criticism of knowledge, 
on the other hand, finds ample scope, supplying us with all 
the available data for determining the poet’s place in the 
structure of his age and the manner of his reaction to his 
conditions. In such a period, literary movements are more 
prominent than individual literary creations, and much will fall 
to be considered as poetry which we should now assign to a 
different category. It is a curious, and perhaps rather profitt- 
less, speculation to ask what the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries would have seemed to us had Chaucer not existed. 
There is little that, directly or by suggestion, he leaves un- 
represented. But Chaucer also carries us straight into the 
midst of the Renaissance, and will always stand at ease in 
every age. Scarcely less important, from the point of view 
of this history. are those many forerunners of the Renaissance 
who live now because the Elizabethans were once their 
debtors. The ground to be gone over in tracing an influence 
back from its overflow to its source is often barren enough 1n 
perspective; but there are refreshments by the way. One of 
many significant problems in this period is the growth and 
definition of the literary language, and an important place in the 
volume has rightly been assigned to linguistic considerations. 
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The chapter on “ Piers Plowman and its Sequence,” which 
heads the volume, is among the most valuable and interesting. 
Mr. Manby, with much scholarship, dev elops his argument for 
the joint authorship of “ Piers Plowman,” based on the poetic 
quality of the A version, distinguishing, with much insight, the 
virtues of the various revisers, and closing with an excellent 
brief. survey of the century, which withdraws “ Piers Plow- 
man," as such intimate studies generally tend to do, from its 
isolation. 

The second chapter, on “ Religious Movements in the 
Fourteenth Century," contributed by the Rev. T. P. Whitney, 
contains little of directly literary interest, but much of indirect 
literary significance. The personality of Wyclif himself is 
well suggested—a curious, vague figure, more talked of than 
known, woven into the background on which greater figures 
are defined. ‘“ The secret of his influence, well suited to his 
day, whether working through the decaying Latin or the 
ripening English, lies in the sensitive, impulsive, and fiery spirit 
of the Latin scholastic and English preacher, sympathetic 
towards movements and ideas, although not towards in- 
dividual minds." 

Chaucer and the English Chaucerians have fallen to the 
share of Prof. Saintsbury, and both chapters are spirited. The 
author's usually exuberant and somewhat “ aureate" style has 
not suffered by submitting to the impersonal ideal of the history. 
The appraisal of Chaucer’s humour, “the stuff and substance 
not merely of his intellect, but of his entire mental constitu- 
tion,” is particularly to the point. Prof. Saintsbury is not 
content with calling attention, as has been repeatedly done, to 
the representative and typical character of Chaucer's poetry: 
he insists on what it is still necessary to point out—the strong 
personal element, and “that general criticism of life which, 
except in Dante, had been rarely present.” 

Gower's established dignity has earned him a chapter to 
himself, and by his best biographer, G. C. Macaulay. No 
scales shall ever exist capable of weighing in the balance study 
and genius ; but this is not to say that the two are mutually 
exclusive. Even in the praetice of poetry, and because Gower 
once had the misfortune to be set dizzily with Chaucer “ super- 
lative as poets laureate,” we need no longer grudge him a fair 
place in the second class of poets. We confess, despite Mr. 
Macaulay’ s praise of Gower's “ Medea and Jason," to preferring 
the version of Apollonius Rhodius, with all its Alexandrianisms. 
Gower's version is neat and rings not unpleasantly, it is true ; 
but it is utterly devoid of passion and as sapless as Ovid's. 
Neither did Chaucer, it is true, here exert himself to realize 
Medea's nature ; but his genius has made Ovid's limp version 
of her love immortal. 

An excellent chapter, on “ Transition English Song Collec- 
tions," is contributed by F. M. Padelford. The author has 
realized that these things have a tongue, but little history, 
and has allowed them to speak for themselves. This essay 
is spirited and delightfully full of quotations, which are the 
best persuasion to closer acquaintance. The many dramatic 
elements in the carols, secular and religious, remind one con- 
stantly of the Miracle and Mystery Plays, which, the editors 
note, are denied treatment in their natural sequence in order 
that they may be included later in a complete survey of 
dramatic beginnings i in England. 

The chapter on " Ballads," by F. B. Gummere, is in some 
wavs disappointing. It is a learned and exhaustive study of 
ballad origins and a well established plea for the considera- 
tion of ballads as a distinct genus. We certainly do not 
quarrel with it for its admirable marshalling of facts, but for 
the attempted apology which closes the essay. It is no rela- 
tive virtue that procures for ballads immunity from the scat- 
tered poppy of oblivion: no apology is needed for their 
presence at the board. The interest of their ancestry is as 
nothing to their abiding power and fascination, to that magic 

and melody which are among the highest attributes of poetry. 

Three interesting chapters, on “ The Prose of the Period,” are 
contributed by Miss Alice Greenwood; among them is in 
serted one on the introduction of printing into England and 
the early work of the press. 

A fascinating and valuable chapter, by the Rev. T. A. 


Walker, on “ The Universities and Public Schools of England 
and Scotland to the time of Colet," may serve as a link be- 
tween the literature of the two countries. We cannot resist 
quotation of the qualifications required of the scholar before 
his admittance into Peterhouse: ‘ Vir honestus, castus, pa- 
cificus, humilis et modestus . . . et indigens, ac in arte dia- 
lectica Baccalaureus." Admirable qualities, no doubt, and 
scarcely more difficult of temporary assumption than the 
knowledge required for admittance to-day. Is there a plea- 
sant irony lurking under the author's remark that "the 
modern superiority of Scotland in philosophy is traceable to 
a belated medievalism " ? 

We now turn to the chapters devoted to Scottish literature 
and language, which are among the most noteworthy in the 
volume. Mr. Peter Giles contributes one on " The Earliest 
Scottish Literature," a subject which admits of less scope 
than the three divisions which fall to the share of G. Gregory 
Smith: “ The Scottish Language, Early and Middle Scots,” 
“The Scottish Chaucerians," and “The Middle Scots An- 
thologies," consisting of anonymous verse and early prose; 
work lying outside Chaucerian influence; popular, in contra- 
distinction to the affected style of the " makars," but with its 
own artifices. It is here that we must seek for the ancestry 
of Burns's burlesque and bacchanalian qualities. Mr. Gregory 
Smith's survey of the gradual differentiation of Lowland and 
Gaelic Scots, in consequence of political changes and of the 
various elements which went to form the Scotch literary 
tongue, is illuminating and original; it merits quotations, but 
we must reserve our space for the Scottish Chaucerians, 
who form a refreshing contrast to those who were numbered of 
Chaucer's “ Tribe in the South." His northern disciples were 
no dreary mumblers of a dried poetic formula; they had of 
their own priory store wherewith to ripen the seed that came 
to them from without. Mr. Gregory Smith says of Henry- 
son's most ambitious poem: “Good as the ' Testament of 
Cresseid' is, its chief interest to the historical student is that 
it was written, that Henryson dared to find a sequel to the 
master's well-rounded tale." Daring is, however, by no means 
a pledge of capacity, and we could often wish that the in- 
heritors of a literary tradition looked somewhat more curiously 
to the scope of their inventions. Certainly it is not so in 
Henryson's case: his “Testament of Cresseid" is finely 
imagined ; and there is a rare reticence in the telling which 
greatly increases the pathos of the melancholy sequel. There 
are touches in the poem which are worthy to rank among the 
great things of literature. 

The scope of the volume is considerably enlarged by an 
excellent bibliography. 


Oxford Lectures on Poetry. By A. C. BRADLEY. 


(Macmillan.) 

It is a curious coincidence that two substantial volumes on 
poetry should have issued from Oxford almost simultaneously. 
It is tempting, but it would not be profitable, to follow Dr. 
Warren's lead and draw a Plutarchian parallel between the 
two, and it will suffice to point out that the text-books have a 
different genesis, and, though they start from the same centre, 
lie almost wholly in different places. Dr. Warren is the 
littérateur, a classical scholar who has added to his cult of 
ancient literature much of the new learning, and he presents 
in an attractive form, to a public that rarely reads Sophocles 
or Virgil or Dante in the original, the outcome of his studies. 
Dr. Bradley is, first and foremost, a philosopher. As Professor 
of Poetry in Oxford, he applies his philosophy to the inter- 
pretation first of poetry in general and then of particular 
poets—of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats. He is 
essentially modern. With him Hegel is a greater authority 
than Aristotle, Kant than Longinus, and the Greek tragedians 
serve only as a background to Shakespeare. 

In the inaugural lecture which forms the first chapter the 
formula, “ Poetry for poetry's sake" is subtly analysed, and 
defended in the sense that poetry is an end in itself—that is, 
that it cannot be judged by any external /standard)such as 
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Matthew Arnold proposed, as "a criticism of life." It is 


argued that, though we may consider the subject and style, 
the contents and language of a poem, separately, yet the two 
are really indivisible, two facets of the same object. We 
notice a seeming contradiction. It is allowed that “the 
ulterior effects of poetry might be so mischievous that it had 
better not exist," and yet “ by the formula we must not place 
in antithesis poetry and human good, for poetry is one kind of 
human good." There is here no real confusion of thought, 
but only carelessness of expression. 

The second lecture is an analysis of "the sublime," and it 
might have taken for its text an epigram of Mme. de Staël : 
"Le premier effet du sublime est d'accabler l'homme, le 
second de le reveler." 

The third is an exposition of Hegel's theory of tragedy, 
with amplifications, illustrations, and qualifications. Hegel’s 
aphorism—that the essence of tragedy consists in action and 
conflict, not in suffering and misfortune; that any spiritual 
conflict involves spiritual waste—is defended ; but it is shown 
that Hegel underrates the action of moral evil as distinguished 
from defect, and that he neglects the tragic idea of fatality— 
not the “ destiny ” of the Greek tragedians, but what is vulgarly 
called "bad luck." It is a generalization of the views with 
which the author's previous volumes on Shakespearean tragedy 
have made us all familiar. 

“ Wordsworth” is an attempt to supplement, and so correct, 
the one-sided, and therefore false, idea of the poet conveyed 
by Matthew Arnold's " Memorial Verses." These give us his 
love of Nature and his calmness, but not his sternness or his 
philosophy. They ignore the sonnets to “ National Liberty 
and Independence," the " Yew Trees," and most of the 
“Excursion.” “The road into Wordsworth's mind must be 
through his strangenesses and paradoxes, and not round 
them." Dr. Bradley is a true Wordsworthian, and in the 
same compass we know no better exposition of Wordsworth's 
poetry. We may still remain sceptical as to what Words- 
worth might have accomplished in other lines had he been so 
minded, and, at least as applied to his later years, we find no 
difficulty in Arnold's phrase, “ Put by the cloud of human 
destiny." To criticize a minor point, we fail to see any 
sublimity in "Alice Fell," and, had Dr. Bradley not been him- 
self conscious of defending a paradox, he would hardly have 
ventured to end his analysis of a "sublime" poem with 
“ pleased as Punch." Alb that is said on Wordsworth's love 
of solitude is admirable, and so is the summing up of his 
philosophy—* Nature reveals immortality, and Man is im- 
mortal." 

From “ Shelley’s View of Poetry" we will cull only one 
typical extract: “ Life, he says, 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity ; 


but the other side, the fact that the many colours are the 
white lights broken, he tends to forget." 

We must not pursue our catalogue of the lectures. “ The 
Letters of Keats " is a peg whereon to hang a true estimate of 
the man whom Dr. Bradley would put in the same circle of 
the Paradiso, though at the outer edge, as Shakespeare. For 
the riddle of the two Falstaffs, if not solved, a possible solution 
is at least indicated. “ Shakespeare the Man” will disappoint 
Mr. Sidney Lee no less than Mr. George Greenwood. Weare 
spared all the crambe repetita of the Baconian controversy, 
and shown, by an appeal to oi $povipot, that we can, from a 
careful study of his works, form for ourselves in broad out- 
lines a clear picture of the man as he moved and lived and had 
his being. " Antony and Cleopatra" is a worthy sequel to 
" Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, Macbeth," and we cannot 
award it higher praise. The last lecture, on " The Shake- 
speare Theatre," is the least original, and adds but little to 
what Prof. Raleigh had told us in his “Men of Letters " 
volume. 

We have attempted only to indicate what the reader may 
expect to find in this profoundly interesting volume. Some 
critics dazzle us, others confound us with their learning ; Dr. 


Bradley's sole aim is to get at the heart of his author, and to 
show his hearers or readers the way. 


Early Greek Philosophy. By JOHN BURNET, M.A., LL.D. 
Second Edition. (10s. 6d. A. & C. Black.) 

Prof. Burnet's book has, from its publication, been the 
standard work on the subject. Since 1892, however, much 
new work has been done and some important discoveries 
have been made in regard to the early philosophers, as may 
be seen by any one who compares the new edition of '' Diels” 
with the old. Prof. Burnet was well justified, therefore, in 
preparing a new edition of his book. It is much more a new 
book than are most new editions. Most of it, he says, has 
been rewritten. The standpoint is the same ; it is marked 
by the same caution, the same care to distinguish the actual 
work and achievements of the early philosophers from the 
interpretations read into their writings by later philosophers. 
ancient and modern. The first edition went, perhaps, too far 
in its reaction against such interpretations, and made too 
sharp a distinction between Plato and Aristotle and their 
predecessors. The early philosophers were scientists rather 
than metaphysicians. That was the lesson of Prof. Burnet's 
book. They had never faced the problem of knowledge at 
all. But, just for that reason, it was misleading to make too 
much of their materialism. Prof. Burnet's insistence on the 
primitive character of their thinking had led him, for example. 
to suppose that all the Pythagorean philosophy of number 
must be late and subsequent to Plato. This has been dis- 
proved by later discoveries, and the new chapters on Pytha- 
goras and the Pythagoreans are the most interesting in the 
new edition. The result is to show not only a much closer 
connexion between Plato and the earlier thinkers, but to show 
how much of Plato's thought depends on theirs. 

The first edition is so well known that an account of the 
changes in this will probably be of value. In some parts the 
results are the same, but the statement of them is fuller and 
clearer. The new introduction, for example, follows the line 
of the old, but its account of the relation between Greek and 
Oriental thought and of the beginnings of Greek science is 
much fuller and altogether admirable. The chapter on the 
Milesian school follows the lines of the old, though the 
account of Anaximander is clearer and more explicit. Much 
the same is true of the chapters on Heraklitos and Anaxa- 
goras. In chapter ii, on the other hand, Prof. Burnet gives 
a much more sympathetic account of Orphism and is inclined 
to rate the philosophic importance of religion very much 
higher than he did in the first edition. Orphic and Pytha- 
gorean religious ideas form, as he says, a sort of background 
to the story. This connexion of religion and philosophy is seen 
clearly in Plato's references to Orphism—e.g., in the '* Meno." 
Prof. Burnet still thinks that Pythagoras was something of a 
" medicine-man," but he now believes that he was a philo- 
sopher as well. His new account of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy of numbers is most instructive. In the first edition, 
when arguing that the Pythagorean numbers were spatial, he 
assumed that therefore they were geometrical and that the 
geometrical numbers were not primitive. He now holds that 
there was "a numerical symbolism quite distinct from the 
alphabetical notation on the one hand and from the Euclidean 
representation of numbers by lines on the other." This he 
thinks was quite probably due to Pythagoras, and it was in 
its development by the Pythagoreans that he thinks Plato's 
doctrine of “forms” originally took shape. This is brought out 
also in the second part of the chapter on Parmenides. These 
chapters are important not only for Pythagoreanism, but for 
our understanding of Plato. Finally, in the chapter on 
Empedocles much more attention is given to medicine. We 
are coming to see how important a part early medicine played 
in the development of Greek science and philosophy. The 
chapter on Leucippus is much fuller and has an interesting 
discussion of the " vortex." This may show how much there 
is in this edition that is new and interesting. It is as in- 
dispensable for a knowledge of the earlier Greek philosophers 
as was the old. 
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Report on the Teaching of English in the United States. By M. A. 
WILLIAMS, B.A., Lecturer in English at Southlands Training 
College, Battersea. (2s. net. Sonnenschein.) 

This is one of the latest of the Gilchrist educational reports, and it 
gives an interesting, lucid, and eminently businesslike account of the 
teaching of English as Miss Williams saw it in the schools and training 
colleges of seventeen towns mainly in the States of Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois during a three monthy’ visit in the 
autumn of 1906. There may be differences of opinion as to the 
value of some of the methods adopted by American teachers of English 
literature, but there can be nothing but praise for the general enthusi- 
asm about this subject. As Miss Williams points out, it has the place 
of honour on the time-table; some of the best hours of the day are 
given to it; and often the greatest amount of time during the week is 
set apart for it. The explanation of this is that American teachers 
believe strongly in the immense power of good literature as an instru- 
ment of intellectual, moral, and zesthetic training. An English observer 
is specially struck by the close connexion which exists between the 
American libraries and the American schools: the two help each other, 
and American children are encouraged and trained to use books for 
themselves and to form and express their own individual opinions of 
what thcy read. Much attention is devoted to training in oral expres- 
sion, and here, as in other directions, English teachers might learn 
something from their co-workers across the sea. The Report is to be 
recommended to all teachers of English, who will find much that is 
valuable and suggestive in its criticisms and judgments. 


The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. By E. B. Huey, A.M., 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology and Education in the Western 
University of Pennsylvania. (6s. net. Macmillan.) 

Prof. Huey explains how the psychological part of this book grew out 
of his own simple wonder at the process of reading, and his curiosity to 
know its mechanism. That led to aseries of experiments in the 
psychological laboratory, the results of which are recorded in the first 
section of the volume. The other three parts of the book deal respec- 
tively with the history, pedagogy, and hygiene of reading, ard each 
has an interest peculiarly its own, though, to the practical teacher, the 
section dealing with the pedagogy of the subject will be of the greatest 
value. Prof. Huey classifies the various methods of learning to read 
which are in common use in present-day American schools into alpha- 
betic, phonic, phonetic, word, and sentence methods, witha final scheme 
of teaching based on a combination of them all. The old ‘alphabet ” 
way is now chiefly of historic interest, he says, but it is to be feared 
that this could not be said of this country. Very interesting accounts 
are given of various methods in particular schools—notably that carried 
on by Prof. Ward in the Brooklyn Schools, the scheme adopted in the 
Horace Mann School, of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and 
the work done in the Chicago Institute. A chapter is devoted to the 
views of representative educators, such as Prof. Dewey and President 
Hall, concerning early reading, and a good case is made out for the 
postponement of reading till the age of eight. In chapter xix. thirteen 
practical pedagogical conclusions are deduced from Prof. Huey's study 
of the subject, and six of the most important of these may be summar- 
ized thus :—(t) The home is the natural place for learning to read, 
through story telling, picture reading, &c.; (2) in school, reading 
should never be regarded merely as as an exercise or an end in itself, 
but children should be taught to read for the interest or value of 
what is read ; consequently (3) there should be more practice in silent 
reading than in reading aloud ; (4) the technique of reading should not 
appear in the early years, and the very little early work tolerated in 
phonics should be distinct from reading ; (5) the time saved from read- 
Ing exercises may be well spent in learning how to use a library and 
how to deal with books of reference and indexes ; (6) finally, far more 
extensive reading should be done in the upper forms, and there should 
be less of the usual intensive analytical study of a few texts and authors. 
Fur the rest of the thirteen conclusions, and for the facts and arguments 
on which these are based, the reader is referied to the suggestive and 
stimulating pages of the book itself. 


The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman. (3s. net. Constable.) 

The editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal introduces the *' Plain 
Country Woman " as far the most popular of the contributors to his 
magazine, and he finds her peculiar charm in the fact that ‘the 
author has lived deeply and touches upon the vital well.springs of 
living with a hand that we feel is that of experience.” We acknow- 
ledge the charm, but should analyse it somewhat differently. The 
philosophy of life is not profound and the reflections are often com- 
monplace ; but throughout there is the charm of home/iness, the 
simplicity that delights us in Franklin's ‘* Poor Richard," in Washing- 
ton Irving, in the ** Bigelow Papers." The ** Country Woman” is no 
assumed character. Whether she is peeling potatoes or nursing a 
Sick husband or showing a city lady the folly of her ways, she con- 
vinces us that she is giving us her own experience, not echoing the 
thoughts of others. ‘* Look at me," she says to one and all, ‘I’m 
as happy as the day's long. I’ve lots to do and I know how to do it. 
A warm ingle and outside the green earth and the blue sky— what 
more can mortal woman want? Why are you not all as jolly as I?" 


This adrapxela (‘‘self-satisfaction " does not express it) is so naive and 
unaflected that it does not repel us. Does she meet a Suffragist fired 
with divine discontent? Her answer is ready.  '*I am no anti- 
Suffragist. ‘Live and let live’ is my motto; but I simply don't 
understand you. If an angel from Heaven were to offer me the 
suffrage this minute, I should not know what to do with it. I should 
go on peeling my potatoes and speering up at the blue sky to-morrow 
as I am doing to-day." She listens to a lecturer discoursing on the 
advantages of the higher education, and, as she leaves the lecture, she 
remarks: *'* That woman, for all her learning, cannot peel potatoes 
like me. She isn't married and is not likely to be." This philosophy 
of the simple life is too simple to be true; but the half truth, as we 
said at starting, is charmingly set ferth. 


Quick and Dead: To Teachers. By Two of Them. 
(1s. 6d. Longmans.) 

There is some affectation in the title with its rel'gious connotation, 
but there is none in the booklet, which, though serious, and in the best 
sense of the word religious, is quite free from cant and goody-goadyness. 
The lesson enforced by two mistresses of St. Mary's Hall, Liverpool, 
is the same that underlies all Edward Thring's writings—the power of 
the living teacher. By a curious coincidence the authors have chosen 
as an illustration a quick and a dead lesson on Tennyson’s ‘* Break, 
break, break.” Our readers may remember that we published last year 
a typically bad lesson on the same poem intended as a warning, and, to 
our horror, mistaken by some teachers for a model. Here it is very 
skilfully shown how the same skeleton (identical notes of a lesson) may 
be clothed with flesh or remain dry bones. The ideal held up is a high 
one, ‘‘ To live the life heartily, strenuously, full bloodedly,” and we 
commend this modest tract as a practical aid and stimulus to its 
realization. 


We have receivid from Messrs. G Street a series of five pamphlets, 
by Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND, dealing with Co-education. The price ot 
each is 3d , but there is apparently no publisher. Mrs. Richmond 
writes soberly and sensibly, and as an honest record of her own ex- 
perience of both systems and her personal convictions these leaflets are 
valuable. They were first delivered as lectures, and they are appeals 
rather than arguments. Throughout we desiderate facts and figures 
such as we find in Stanley Hull’s ** Adolescence," to name a con- 
spicuous opponent. To take a single point, how does Mrs. Richmond 
deal with the disparate development, both physical and mental, of the 
two sexes? As to the first, she tells us that boys and girls do not 
play together ; as to the second, that there is no harm if in one class 
the average age of the girls is twelve and of the boys fourteen, and in 
another class the girls are a year older than the boys. The difficulty 
may be evaded, but it is not fairly faced. Nor is the greater difficulty 
that was brought up at the last Head Mistresses’ Conference— the need 
of a distinct curriculum for girls in which domestic economy shall figure 
largely—even mentioned. One lecture is devoted to Public Schools, 
and in this Mrs. Richmond does not observe her usual moderation. 
No one will accuse 74e Journal of blindness to the evil of public 
schools; but it is not true to say that no boy can help coming into 
contact with this evil, or that every public school has its Chamber 
of Horrors, too awful to be disclosed even in print. While wishing 
God-speed to such experiments as Mrs. Richmond's West Heath 
School, we confess that we look rather to the day school than to co- 
education for a deliverance from the evil which sits on the author like 
a nightmare. 


Thucydides, Book 7/7. By E. C. MARCHANT. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

We look first at the text, asking for sobriety of judgment—and 
finding it displayed. Since there are teachers nowadays who will not 
let notes be brought up into form, it may be useful to state that devia- 
tions from the Oxford text of Mr. Stuart Jones are not numerous, and 
that a list of them is given. The two books can accordingly be used 
side by side. We observe that, in 83. 3, Mr. Marchant accepts from 
Prof. Gildersleeve @@avwar for péaswat, but of such bolder changes as 
van Herwerden's &vouda6n for vouio (82. 4) he will hear nothing. 
We should have made no serious objection if, in 68. 3, he had printed 
kaTay«yeiov for karavya'ywy ; just as, in Isaeus vi. 22, the editors raise 
Kovpioy to Kovpeioy. It may interest Mr. Carnegie to know that from 
at least the fifth century before Christ there were '' simplified spellers,” 
who put, for example, : for e, as m.ui for úre (see G. Meyer, 
** Griechische Grammatik," ? & 115). Hence we are often in doubt as 
to the true form of a word in which « or ei occurs. Perhaps Mr. Mar- 
chant did well to keep xatayayiov ; he certainly did ill to follow Hude 
in ascribing Dobree's conjecture oùk &v &AAois for ouk év &AA ois (53. 1) 
to krüger. But his book is so good that we are not minded to search 
curiously for imperfections. It is beautifully printed ; it has sec'ion 
headings inset ; the amount of annotation is justly measured to the 
wants of the average student ; and the commentary is admirable. A 
good specimen of the notes is that on 39. 4, Tà 5e 10AAà Kata Adyov, 
K.T.À., where the editor, rejecting all emendations, explains the Greek 
satisfactorily. In 3. 6 we find it hard to conceive wepf as an adverb. 
But we should always differ from Mr. Marchant-with hesitation, so 
keen is his fecling for the language of his author. lis book iscth: 
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work of a master, and it may be put into the hands of the young with 
supreme confidence. 


The Trachinian Maidens of Sophocles. Translated into English 
Verse by Huco SHARPLEY. (Is. 6d. D. Nutt.) 

This, as we learn from the preface, is the first instalment of a new 
version of Sophocles, inspired by Prof. Murray's versions of Euripides. 
It is the work of a Gieek scholar who has also mastered the tcchnique 
of the Morrisian couplet, but the metre chosen seems to us a radical 
mistake. The couplet is well fitted to render at least one side of 
Euripides’ genius, his dialectic subtlety and rhetorical antitheses ; but 
Sophocles is statuesque and his language, though no less subtle, is 
fluid and limpid. We can no more conceive of the ‘* Oedipus 
Coloneus " than of ** King Lear" in rime. But our readers shall judge 
for themselves : 


Doubtless ye raust have heard of my distress 

And therefore came ; but how my heart is racked 
Ye cannot know—pray God ye ne'er may know it 
By sutlering ! Like to you the tender plant 

Is reared and nurtured in some garden close ; 
Nor heat, nor rain, nor any breath of wind 
Vexes it, but unrutiled, unperturbed 

It buds and blossoms in sequestered bliss ; 

Until what time the maid is called a wife 

And finds her marriage portion in the night, 
Dread terrors for her husband and her child. 


MR. SHARPLEY. 
Ah ! thou hast learnt my sorrow, one may guess, 
And so art come ; but my heart's bitterness 
By sad experience thy heart knoweth not, 
And may it never learn! In sheltered spot, 
Which none invades, young life is nurtured, 
And neither heat o' the sun, nor rain o'erhead, 
Nor any wind disturbs it ; free from care 
It lifts its joyous being toward the air. 
But when the maid is reckoned wife, then she 
Receives a dower of sad anxiety, 
Ill-boding in the watches of the night 
For child or husband." 


Prof. Murray admits freely imperfect rimes, but Mr. Sharpley pushes 
this licence to an extreme. We find in consecutive couplets— sheet, 
it; place, rays; on, done; rip, sheep. 


The Attica of Pausanias, Edited by MITCHELL CARROLI. 
(7s. 6d. Ginn and Co.) 

In Germany, largely through the influence of Dórpfeld, most lucid 
of expositors, enthusiasm for archeology is growing in teachers and 
making itself felt in the classroom. This volume, by the Professor of 
Classical Philology in the George Washington University, will be 
helpful to English schoolmasters in whom the same enthusiasm has 
been quickened. The text has not literary value enough to make the 
book suitable for school reading, Prof. Carroll gives us a full intro- 
duction and valuable notes and excursuses—all directed rather to 
questions of arch:vology than to points of scholarship. We observe 
with intercst that he is one of those who still deny the existence of the 
so-called Third Long Wall of Athens. usually termed the Phaleric Wall. 
We leave him to be torn to pieces, like l'entheus by his kinsfolk, by 
his brother archologists of less sceptical mind. 


Roman Life aud Manners under the Early Empire. 
LAENDER.) Translated by J. H. FREESE and LEONARD A. 
MacNUs. Vol. IT. (6s. Routledge.) 

The phrasing of this book is often so crisp and bright that it is with 
sorrow that we repeat the judgment expressed on the earlier volume 
(by Mr. Magnus alone) : the translation is for the general reader rather 
than for the scholar. If this second part is better than the first, there 
are still errors of a disturbing kind. It is just that we should give 
examples. On page 218 we have : ** According to Precopius each side 
was 104 metres long”; the German runs: ‘ eine Steinwurfsweite (104 
Meter lang)." Again, we learn (page 250) that Trajan sanctioned 
the Alling up of a water-course; what he approved was the covering 
of it over (Bedechung ; the Latin has contegr), $ Crabs from Sonnen- 
burg " (page 148) strike us as remarkable; for Sonnenburg is an 
inland town, near Frankfurt-on-Oder. Instead of ‘‘ crabs” we con- 
jcture. '*crayfi-h". (Azeóse). On the same page we read about 
'' lamprey. mik." Now we put it to the translators—4as a lamprey 
miik? Perhaps we may without offence suggest that A/uranenmileh 
is the milt or soft roe of the muræna. Mr. Magnus would, we think, 
succeed better with a novel or a play than with a classical work ; but 
he must look up his natural history again. 


(FRikD- 


Student's French Keader, —First Year, Part I. By L. Datsos. 
Fifteenth Edition, thoroughly revised and remodelled. (1s. 6d. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

This Reader owes its popularity to the excellent judgment shown in 
the selection and graduation of the stories and extracts. We hope that 

ia the sixteenth ediuon the notes will be put at the end and made a 
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little fuller. The vocabulary, too, requires still further revision. 
There is little use in a vocabulary unless it fits the text and gives more 
than can be found in an ordinary school dictionary. Testing it by 
Extract 41, we cannot find comattion or obscure (*'de condition 
obscure) or assister, ** to be present." On the next page, conçu, the 
note tells us, comes from concevoir, but under that word ‘ to draw up” 
is not given.  Apain we turn the page and find '* une petit livre,” and 
we have noticed several other misprints. 


Poyylot Phrases. Collected and Arranged by LEwis NICHOLAS 
WORTHINGTON. (5s. G. Bell.) 

* An intelligent and diligent pupil should easily learn these phrases 
in six months, and would then find himself in possession of a working 
knowledge of any of these four languages." The languages are French, 
English, Italian, German; 2,641 phrases x 4 = 10,564. No doubt 
the feat is possible, but the pupil who performed it would cease to be 
intelligent. What the arrangement is we fail to discover. The 
phrases are mainly quite simple sentences—we take at random from 
page 2: “Ne l'oubliez pas; elle porte une robe blanche"; “Le 
facteur est-il arrivé? "—with nothing idiomatic about them. There is 
no classification and no index. The renderings are correct, but that is 
the sole merit we have discovered. 


Haileybury Coliese Past and Present. By L. S. MITFORD. 
(10s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

“A Haileybury Encyclopedia” is the author's description of the 
volume before he had reduced it to its present bulk ; and even now, as 
reduced, it is a domestic chronicle three-fourths of which can interest 
only Haileyburians ; but it is a rich quariy for the future historian who 
will assuredly note the rise of schools like Cheltenham, Marlborough, 
Haileybury, and Rossall as a characteristic feature of the Victorian age. 
Mr. Robertson's inscription on the Bradby Hall— 


NOS . QUINTUM . HOC. DECIMUM . CLAUSIT . VICTORIA. LUSTRUM 


we noted at the time as one of the happiest hits of lapidary wit. It 
gives in a line what its author needed six lines to express in English :— 


** Our school, the year I was begun, 
Her silver wedding's course had run 
Five-fold five circuits of the Sun: 
That happy year of years when she 
Whose throne we serve, blessed land and sea 
With joy of golden Jubilee." 
(Mr. Mitford's comma in the Latin line is an impertinence.) Cricket 
scores and football matches, Speech Day programs and playbills can 
interest only the native, but the foreigner, if he skips all such esoteric 
matter, will find this volume both instructive and entertaining. Marl- 
borough had for its first head masters (when it emerged from the 
chrysalis stage) Cotton, Bradley, and Farrar, and Haileybury can 
boast a not less distinguished trio. It is unfortunate that the volume 
was too far advanced to include the Dean of Ely’s tribute to Arthur 
Butler and other reminiscences that appeared in these columns, evoked 
by his death. To Dr. Bradby as a head master full justice is done, but 
something more might have been said of his retirement and after life at 
the East-end. The concluding lines of the great Regulus Ode—dimovit 
obstantes amicos—might, without exaggeration or flattery, have been 
applied to him. To turn from grave to gay, why is there no reference 
to the exquisite Bucolic in which the rival shepherds, Bradby and 
Farrar, set forth their claims ? The time has not come to write freely 
ol Bradby's successors, and the accounts of Mr. Robertson and of 
Canon Lyttelton are necessarily Court chronicles. ** Omnes omnia 
bona dicere" is Mr. Mitford’s motto, and there are no spots on his 
suns. No such divinity hedges the assistant masters and the sketches 
of past colleagues are life-like—Cormell Price (the hero of Stalky 
& Co.), Janes Rhoales, F. B. Butler, and o:her less known worthies. 
No school for its age can show such a roll of minor poets among Its 
alumni, and the volume is enriched with choice specimens ranging 
from the classic Carmen Haileyburiense of the founder (in the eighth 
stanza there is a misprint) to Mr. St. John Lucas's pathetic lines on 
"My Dig.” The photographs contibuted by Mr. Fenning deserve 
notice. He is more successful with buildings and landscapes than with 
figures. 
Str Christopher Wren. By LENA MILMAN. 
(7s. 6d. net. Duckworth & Co.) l 
The life of Sir Christopher Wren, astronomer by profession and 
architect by accident, is one well worth the writing, especially when a 
author uses the happy method of quoting from contemporary letters an 
records which are used as the stuff to be pieced together by her own 
comments and explanatory notes. Written rather for the general reader 
than the student of architecture, this method is peculiarly successful. 
The quaint phraseology and high-tlown phrases which adorn even the 
staid scientific reports of the day remind one constantly of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “ Religio Medici” ; it is nothing to branch off from a builders 
account into the region of meditative philosophy. The result es 
particularly readable book that will be welcomed by all who admire t s 
stately Renaissance style in architecture as well as by those who s 
the Gothic not synonymous with ** barbaric " as it was 1n 2 ah 
The phutographs used in iilustration are helpful. Ifa second edition 
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called for, the author would be well advised to consider that in writing 
a biography the personal feelings of the compiler should be kept out of 
evidence, particularly where they are bound up with religious belief. 
It would improve the book to eliminate all the contemptuous references 
to Protestantism and Puritanism. 


When and Where of Famous Men and Women. (ts. net. Routledge.) 

The last volume of ** The Miniature Reference Library" is perhaps 
the most useful. It contains, on a rough calculation, 8,800 names. 
A single entry will serve as a specimen: ** Abbot, George: Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Guildford, Surrey, 19 October, 1562 ; d. Croydon, 
5 August, 1633." We doubt the use of the ** Where," and should have 
preferred instead a conspicuous fact in the life. Space, too, might have 
been saved by abbreviations. Thus: Abbot, George: 19/10/1562— 
5/8/1633. The names are chosen with good judgment. Living 
eminences are excluded. In checking the S’s, we miss only William 
Sacheverell, the politician, and Abbot Samson of Carlyle fame. We 
have noted only two misprints—‘‘ Lyttleton’? and “ Duderant’’ (for 
Dudevant). 


The Intermediate History of England. By W, J. PERRY. 
(3s. 6d. Relfe Brothers.) 

It has not been our fortune to see the three-volume History cf 
England by the author of which, we take it, this is a condensation. 
In any case, it errs from fullness of details, a multiplication of facts and 
names, and looks as if the flesh had been stripped off and the skeleton 
left bare. It professes to follow the lines of the Board of Education’s 
Circular, and does so in so far as Constitutional matters are treated at 
the end of each reign. But it follows mainly the chronological order, 
and does not, as the Board desires, enable the student to follow any 
great movement—the battle of Church and State, the Poor Laws, the 
Franchise, Free Trade. And in doing this the Index affords no aid. 
We look out *' Chaucer," and all we find in the reference is : ‘‘ Chaucer 
Froissart, &c. held office in Edward III.'s household” ; under ‘* Milton” 
only ‘* Milton became Foreign Secretary " ; under “ Free Trade” only 
a reference to Huskisson ; under ** Disraeli”? ** Disraeli the Premier 
resigned.” And this defect is not confined to the Index: the brief 
paragraphs produce the bewildering effect of a kinematograph. On 
page 176 we are told: ‘‘ Henry obliged his second son Henry to marry 
the young widow ” ; on page 182, after Henry VIII.'s accession : ‘* in 
June, 1509, he married Catherine of Aragon.” The invention of paper 
and Caxton’s printing press (** The Game of the Chesse" was not the 
first book printed in England) come under Henry VII.'s reign. 
The style is simple and straightforward, but there are slips in English 
which need correction: ‘‘the national identity of race, &c., have 
oe ‘imposed new duties, but which were to be applied; 
«C. 

The Teaching of Grammar. By LAURA BRACKENBURY. 
(25. Murray.) 

“ Experience rather than the words of others” is the significant part 
of the motto on the title-page. and Miss Brackenbury shows how she 
has herself taught grammar to pupils of twelve in an elementary, and 
to pupils of fourteen in a secondary, school. The object she sets 
herself is to teach children to think, and for this object she holds the 
analysis of the sentence (not the formal analysis of the grammars) to be 
a prime instrument. Historical grammar, comparative grammar, and 
incidentally accidence, are rigidly excluded. So much of the manual 
seems to us admirable both in method and application that we shall be 
content to recommend it to our readers, and only suggest for the author's 
consideration a few of the apor:ai which have occurred. to us in the 
perusal. 

I. ‘“ All adjectives are of quality or quantity or denominational.” 
What of a, some, certain ? 

2. *‘ His is a pronoun in the possessive case."  ** Case" has not so far 
been explained, and the author is doubtful whether at this stage it 
should be treated at all. i 

3. " To determine a transitive or intransitive verb, take the verb by 
itself." A most fallacious rule, as in the case of move, and uses like 
** He never loved who loved not at first sight " are not noticed. 

4. '** He lay him down to die’ presents no difficulty." Insuperable 
difficulty, we should say, if historical grammar is excluded, and this 
instance is typical. 

5. '*'Ishall go’ is a predicate verb; in ‘You shall go’ vo is com- 
plement.” How should we then parse ‘‘ You will go to the station 
and there you will find," &c. ? 

6. '* /f always introduces an adverbial clause of condition.” 
about '* I asked if he would come” ? 

7. “A sentence is what lies between full.stops." 
that will disappear in the next edition. 

8. '"'I write’ is present indefinite tense.” ‘Indefinite is not a 
synonym of ‘unfinished?’ ” Can *'Socrates tells us," ** Twice two is 
four" be properly called presents? 


Robert Browning : Lyrica’ Poems, Selected by A. T. QuILLER- 
Couch. (4d. Clarendon Press.) 
Givena limit of twenty-five lyrics, we doubt whether a better selection 
could have been made. We have only one suggestiun to make—the 
addition of a few notes: they need not exceed a page giving the con- 


How 


A rule-of-thumb 


text or setting of those lyrics which are taken from the plays or form 
part of longer poems. 


The Story of the Pharaohs. By the Rev. JAMES BACKIE, F.R. A.S. 
(7s. 6d. net. Black.) 

This book is to be warmly recommended as an introduction to 
Egyptian history. It does not claim to be either orginal or exhaustive, 
but its aim is to give the general reader a simple outline of the history 
of this remarkable and ancient civilization from its earliest beginnings 
to the time of the Persian Conquest. The author acknowledges his 
special indebtedness to Profs. Maspero, Flinders Petrie, Breasted, 
and Dr. Wallis Budge ; and where Prof. Petrie's conclusions differ 
from those of other Egyptologists he follows Petrie. Having read 
through the 363 pages of this book and studied the excellent photo- 
graphs and the numerous illustrations in the text, any one of ordinary 
intelligence should have gained a good working idea in outline of the 
leading characteristics of the main epochs of Egyptian history and 
some understanding of the social life, architecture, literature, and 
religion of the Egyptian people. Quite admirable is the opening 
chapter which deals with ** the land and its inhabitants," and shows 
how the peculiar geographical conditions of “the narrow strip of the 
alluvial soil which is really the land of Egypt" have largely deter- 
mined the course of its historical development. 


Lhe Temple Shakespeare Lexicon and Concordance. 
MARIAN EpwaARDEs. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

This pocket volume gives all words that have become obsolete or 
acquired new meanings, and brief interpretations of passages whose 
sense depends on the meaning ofa single word. It is illustrated by 
woodcuts selected from old books and manuscripts. As a mullum in 
parvo we can highly commend it. A careful testing has rarely found 
it lacking or at fault. We miss the *' wry-necked fife" of the ** Mer- 
chant" and the *''long puiples" of * Hamlet,” nor can we trace 
t eysell " under any of the variants. Doubtless the Temple ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
has adopted some emendation. 

*' Shakespeare for Home Reading."—(1) The Merchant of Venice. 
(2) A Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited by K. Harvey. 
(Each ts. net. G. Routledge.) 

A modern girl complained to the author that she did not care to 
read Shakespeare because she could not understand him, or ‘‘ Tales 
from Shakespeare” because they were not Shakespeare. To satisfy 
this ds fficz/e young person this home-reading edition of ** The Merchant ” 
has been prepared—a selection of the spsessima verba linked together 
by a running comment. The first page will serve as a sample: ** How 
interesting it would be to have a full description of Portia's appearance. 
‘She is fair . . . her sunny locks hang on her temples like a golden 
fleece’ is such very scanty information. How we should like to have 
some insight into her early life—to learn the circumstances which led 
to her being so intimately acquainted with Italian law!” &c. We 
should like to learn whether the author’s young friend considers that 
she has found at last the real thing. 

Arithmetic by Decimals, By E. PULUING. (6d. net. G. Gill.) 

As a supplement to the ordinary Arithmetic this little book will be 
found useful. Model sums under each heading are worked out, and 
there are plenty of miscellaneous examples. 


Prepared by 


SAFE NOVELS. 


— 


The Lady Calphurnia Royal. By ALBERT DORRINGTON and 
A. G. STEPHENS. (6s. Mills & Boon.) 

This novel is one of the ** Thrilling Adventure Library ” and deserves 
to be so classed. The plot, if we may hazard a guess, was suggested 
by the Dreyfus case, the deportation of an innocent man on a trumped- 
up charge and his final rehabilitation, but here the resemblance ends. 
The convict settlement of Noumée, the escape, and the adventures in 
the Australian bush are vividly depicted and carry conviction. On the 
other hand, the lady who plays the title-róle comes from ‘‘ The 
Arabian Nights." By her name she should be at least an Earl's 
daughter, but she first appears as the wife of a pasha, the Khedive's 
right-hand man. Later on we learn that she was born in Australia, 
where she owns boundless tracts of land, aud that she married the 
khedive en secondes noces, but whence her title or her wealth we are 
left to conjecture, A multimillionaire Erinys possessed by the opium 
habit is a subject that would have attracted Poe, and it is worked out 
with something of Poe's lurid imaginativeness. 


The Vei. By E. S. STEVENs. (6s. Mills & Boon.) 

Miss Stevens is a débutante, but her first venture proves that she has 
the instinct of the story-teller and also a keen eye for local colour. 
The veiled prophet, a sort of Tunisian Mahdi, son of a sheikh and an 
Irish noblewoman, half fanatic and half fdneur, is not convincing ; but 
his mistress and tool, the dancing girl Mabrouka— who, next to him, 
plays the chief part in the novel—is an original conception, true to the 
life we cannot for want of knowledge say, but quite conceivable. 
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There is not the same magnetic fascination that charms us in ‘‘ The 
Garden of Allah," but the contrast of East and West is drawn in 
powerful strokes, though the dramatic effect would have been heightened 
if, instead of hot-blooded Sicilians, the West had been represented by 
English phlegm or German schwarmeret. Of Miss Stevens's Arabic we 
cannot judge, but ** apochryphal ” shows she is no Greek scholar. 


Holborn Hill: a Story of Nelson's Day. By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 
(Mills & Boon.) 

Billy, the hero of the novel—if it can be said to have a hero—falls 
from the bowsprit of Collingwood's ship, is reported drowned, and in 
due time turns up again to marry the heroine ; otherwise there is little 
to connect the story with Nelson’s days. Billy's father, a religious 
maniac to escape from whom Billy runs away to sea, is an insufterable 
bore. With this preliminary growl, we may safely recommend the 
novel as a faithful delineation of middle-class life at the end of the 
the eighteenth century. It shows little skill in the construction, but 
some of the characters— Dr. Brenchley, in particular—are well drawn, 
and it has a literary flavour. Nothing comes of the heroine's gipsy 
parentage, which is the starting-point, and the winding up is too much 
in the style of a music-hall ** breakdown." 


The Invincible Amelia. By E. MARIA ALBANESI. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

A harum-scarum ex'ravaganza, which may be recommended to fll 
a couple of vacant hours. Amelia is an adventuress, and adventures 
the wildest and most improbable rain on her at the rate of one a 
chapter. She is a Helen of Troy with half-a-dozen Parises and all the 
old men on the wall (all of them millionaires) making sheep’s-eyes at 
her. But our Helen, though she plays with fire and bites her thumb 
at Mrs. Grundy, never even singes her wings. There is no Menclaus 
in ne plot, and for Amelia’s invincibility we have to take the author’s 
word. 


OBITUARY. 


THE REV. J. A. L. AIREY. 


HE Rev. John Alfred Lamb Airey died at the Rectory of 
St. Helen, Bishopsgate, on July 6, aged eighty-six. The son 
of a Cambrian parson, who, as he related with pride, brought up 
a large family of sons and daughters on a stipend of £55 a year, he 
passed as a Blue coat boy to the comparative luxury of Christ's 
Hospital, whence he went up with the fruit of the Rowed exhibitions to 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and was elected a scholar of the 
college in 1842. In consequence of an attack of brain fever, from the 
effects of which he never wholly recovered, he was forced to degrade a 
year. In 1846 (Hensley's year) he graduated as Second Wrangler. The 
same year he was ordained deacon and priest by Bishop Baring, and 
served his apprenticeship in the profession as Mathematical Master in 
the Durham Grammar School. 

In 1850 he was appointed by the Merchant Taylors’ Company chief 
mathematical master in their school in Suffolk Lane. On the removal 
of the school to Charterhouse Square in 1875 and its reorganization, 
he was appointed chief master of modern subjects, which position he 
held till his resignation in 1887. In recognition of his long and valu- 
able services he was presented by the Company, in which he also 
held the position of Chaplain, to the valuable City living of St. Helen, 
Bishopsgate. '‘ Here [we borrow from the imes obituary] his quiet 
and faithful ministrations and his constant care of the beautiful old 
parish church won him the regard of all concerned. A keen Church. 
man and a man of strong character, he had seen considerable sorrow in 
his family and for some years had struggled bravely against constant 
ill-health." 

A Merchant Taylors' colleague writes to us: ** I should like to add 
my humble tribute of reverence and esteem to the memory of my old 
friend Airey. If I had to sum up his character in a single word, I 
should without hesitation choose the Latin vir/us; if in two, the 
atrox animus, the dogged resolution that Horace assigns to Cato. 
This quality was hit off by his sobriquet ‘the demon,’ but his pupils 
who so christened him were none the less conscious of the large- 
hearted tenderness which underlay a stern exterior. Of his teaching 
I can speak only by report, but several of his pupils who have since 
risen to eminence in Church and State have expressed to me their in- 
debtedness to Airey for their grounding in the higher mathematics. 
He never spared himself, and toiled hugely in spite of constant physical 
ailments. In all the machinery of school work—examinations, class- 
lists, promotions, &c. —he was a model of exactitude and punctuality. 
If one inquired after his health, the usual answer would be, ‘ Very 
bad, it’s my strychnine week, or ‘it’s my arsenic week’; but, 
however much he might suffer, he was rarely absent from school, and 
if he put in a full day's work himself he saw that his pupils did like- 
wise. There was no shirking with Airey. He was a master of the 
old school, and with reformed methods, with professional training and 
organization he had no sympathy, but he bore with a kindly smile of 
indulgence the eccentricities of a young and hot-headed reformer.” 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for July is divided between “ J.B." 
(verse) and “ Margaman ” (prose). 

The winner of the Translation Prize for May is Miss 
Katharine E. Ley, Elwy Hall, Rhyl, North Wales. 

The winners of the Translation Prizes for June are Miss 
Eva M. Parkinson, 25 Ossington Street, Notting Hill Gate, 
W.; and John M. Fletcher, Esq., 9 Stanhope Street, Hyde 
Park Gardens, W. 


Inde cito passu petitur Lucretia, cuius 
Ante torum calathi lanaque mollis erat. 

Lumen ad exiguum famulae data pensa trahebant : 
Inter quas tenui sic ait illa sono: 

* Mittenda est domino (nunc, nunc properate, puellae) 
Quamprimum nostra facta lacerna manu. 

Quid tamen auditis? nam plura audire potestis : 
Quantum de bello dicitur esse super? 

Postmodo victa cades : melioribus, Ardea, restas, 
Improba, quae nostros cogis abesse viros. 

Sint tantum reduces ! sed enim temerarius ille 
Est meus, et stricto quolibet ense ruit. 

Mens abit et morior, quotiens pugnantis imago 
Me subit, et gelidum pectora frigus habet. 
Quoque minor spes est, hoc magis ille cupit. 

Iam dederat cantus lucis praenuntius ales, 

Cum referunt iuvenes in sua castra pedem. 

Carpitur attonitos absentis imagine sensus 
Ille: recordanti plura magisque placent. 

Sic sedit, sic culta fuit, sic stamina nevit, 
Neglectae collo sic iacuere comae, 

Hos habuit vuitus, haec illi verba fuerunt, 

Hic color, haec facies, hic decor oris erat. 

Ut solet a magno fluctus languescere flatu, 
Sed tamen a vento qui fuit unda tumet, 

Sic quamvis aberat placitae praesentia formae 
Quem dederat praesens forma manebat amor. 


By “J.B.” 
Then to Lucrece a-gallop they go. At her spinning they found her ; 
Spindle in hand she sat, baskets of wool at her feet. 
And by a taper's light her slaves sat working beside her, 
While, in a low sweet voice, thus did she whisper to them :— 
‘Spin, girls, spin! Ah, dally not now, but fashion a garment, 
Fashion a goodly cloak meet for our master to wear. 
Spin, yet speak as ye spin (sure maids hear more than a mistress) ; 
Maidens, what of the war? When do men say it will end ? 
Ardea, thou must fall, for we are stronger than thou art, 
Cease, then, to keep our lords from us, O insolent town! 
Ah! may they only return! for, sword once out of the scabbard, 
Ever my lord must rush into the heat of the fray. 
O, but I faint and die when thus in fancy I see him; 
Truly, then to my heart darteth a shudder of fear." 
Choked is her voice by tears—the spindle slips from her fingers, 
Lo, and her head doth droop languidly on to her breast ! 
O, she was fair! Thro’ the rain of her tears peeped shyly her 
beauty ; 
Ne'er did a lovelier soul look from a lovelier face. 
'* Fear not," a voice rang loud, **Itis I!” Back darted her spirit, 
And from the neck of her lord sweet was the burden that hung. 
Sudden in Tarquin's breast the fire of passion was kindled ; 
Dark thro’ his inmost soul swept a wild gust of desire. 
Graceful her form, and milky her skin, and golden her tresses ; 
Beauty feasted his eyes, beauty unaided of art, 
Not to be bought, he knows, that voice’s wonderful music— 
Yet, the fainter his hope, ever the fiercer his flame. 
Now had the cock, the herald of dawn, his clarion sounded, 
When the riders returned galloping back into camp. 
Ever dazing his eyes her beauty floated before him, 
Ever lovely Lucrece gleamed on him lovelier still. 
Thus did she sit, and thus was she clad, thus twirled she the 
spindle ; 
Thus in ringlets did fall sweetly dishevelled her hair. 
That was her glance, and that was her voice, and that was her 
colour, 
O, and the flush of her face! O, and the gleam of her eyes ! 
And as, after a gale, tho' the wave's wild anger abateth, 
Still, from the wind that was, heaveth in billows the sea, 
Thus, tho' she is afar who stirred the tempest within him, 
Sull doth the sea of his soul swell with tumultuous love, 
(Continued on page 552.) 
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Size 42 by 5o inches. 


the latest available information. 
clearest style. 


School Transfers, &c. : 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & C0., 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, 
PICCADILLY, W. 


(Established 1873.) 


TRANSFERS OF AND PARTNERSHIPS 
IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & Co. have 
a large number of Girls’ Schools on 
the books of their Transfer Department, 
but issue no list of such Schools. On 
learning a Purchaser s qualifications and 
requirements, they will send to her notices 
of oppcrtunities likely to suit her. 


The following are a few cf the Schools now 
on their books :— 


No. RANSFER of old-estab- 
4,632. | lished Home for Lady Students in 
London, bringing in gross receipts at the rate of £1,200 
a year. In excellent order, and with good clientele. 


No. RANSFER or PART. 
4,608. NERSHIP with a view to 
succession in a Boarding and Day School at a 
South Coast Health Resort, containing about 35 
Boarders, at fees of go guineas, and 12 Day Pupils at 
12 to 15 guineas per annum. 


No. HANSFER of or PART- 
4:595. NERSHIP with & view to 
Succession in a flowishing Boarding and Day 
School in the Home Counties, containing in the Senior 
Department nearly 30 Boarders, at fees of £75 to £yo, 
and about 15 Day Pupils at fees of 15 to 21 guineas; 
and in the Junior Department about 12 Boarders at 
fees of £60 to £68, and 45 Day Pupils at fees of 9 to 
15 guineas per annum. 


No RANSFER of Boarding 
4,582. and Day School in a good residential 
district near London, containing 6 Boarders, at fees of 
£50 to £60, and nearly 4o Day Pupils at £9 to £18 
per annum. 


No: RANSFER of or PART- 
4:577. NERSHIP with a view to 
Succession in a School in a Northern Health 
Resort, containing 15 Boarders, at fees of go guineas 
and upwards, and 5 or 6 Day Pupils at fees of 30 
guineas per annum. 


No TRANSFER of large Day 
4,546. School in a Suburb of London, con- 
taining nearly 150 Pupils, at fees of from g to 12 
guineas per annum. 


X 


Contour Lines and shades of Colour are most carefully chosen, and 
present to tke pupil an intelligible and accurate picture of the configura- 
tion of the Country, enabling the teacher readily to point out how physical 
facts have influenced material development. 

Specimen Map and Detailed Prospectus on application. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED. 


NEW SERIES OF BATHY-OROGRAPHICAL MAPS. 


Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 12s. 
This splendid Series of Maps is compiled with the greatest care from 
Drawn and Lettered in the best and 
Photo-mechanically Engraved on Copper Plates, the 
Maps when finished are a fine example of the Colour Printer's Art. 


The 


6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.; and at EDINBURGH. 


SCHOOL TRANSFERS, &c. 
peas TRANSFER of Boarding 


and Day School in the Home 
Counties, containing over 30 Boarders, at fees of 40 
guineas, and over 50 Day Pupils at fees of £12 and 
over per annum. 


No RANSFER of old-estab- 


4,508. lished Boarding and Day School in a 
town in the Midlands, containing about r2 Boarders, 
at fees of £42 and over, and 2o Day Pupils, at fees of 
46 and over per annum. 


No. RANSFER of or PART- 
4,492. NERSHIP in Boarding School at 
a Welsh Seaside Resort, containing over 20 Boarders, 
at fees of 30 to 45 guineas, and 3 or 4 Day Pupils at fees 
of 12 guineas and over per annum. 


No. RANSFER of or PART- 


4,465. NERSHIP in Boarding and Day 
School in a Health Resort on the North. West Coast, 
containing about 25 Boarders, at fees of £50 to £63, 
and about 35 Day Pupils, at fees of 414 guineas to 
18 guineas per annum, 


No. MALGAMATION or 
4,417. Salaried Appointment, with a view to 
PARTNERSHIP, for a Lady who can bring 
Boarders, in a Home Finishing School near London, 
containing about 12 Boarders, at fees of 100 guineas 
and over per annum, with beautiful premises. 


No. RANSFER of old-estab- 


4,1 64. lished Boarding and Day School in a 
good residential Suburb of London, containing about 
12 Boarders, at prospectus fees of £78 and over, and 
nearly so Day Pupils, at fees of 9 to 24 guineas per 
annum. 


Further information will be sent to 
applicants, but Messrs. GanniTAs, THRING & 
Co. will require full particulars before 
arranging introductions to their clients. No 
charge is made to Purchasers. 


To be Sold. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE for 


sale. Accommodation for 50 Boarders, with 
large rooms, suitable for either School, Private Hotel, 
Hydro, &c. Apply—J. H. Turner, Solicitor, York. 


HELTENHAM.—SCHOOL 


PREMISES to be Let or Sold on moderate 
terms, in good position, admirably suitable and especi- 
ally built for scholastic purposes. Large Private House, 
Playground, spacious Schoolrooms, Studies and Dormi- 
tories for so bu ils. Electric light gas, and water. 
Possession in September. Full particulars from 
ENGALL & Co., 1 Promenade, Cheltenham. 


Transfers and Partnerships are continued on page 552; other School and Teachers' 
Advertisements are continued on pages 552, 553, 554, 555, 556, 557, 558, and 559. 


INDIA (47 miles to an inch). 

NORTH AMERICA (114 miles to the inch). 
SOUTH AMERICA (97 miles to an inch). 
BRITISH ISLES (14 miles to an inch). 
AFRICA (132 miles to an inch). 

ASIA (145 miles to an inch). 


THE WORLD (Equatorial Scale, 1 : 33,634,000). 
THE BASIN OF THE THAMES (Scale, 1 : 190,080). 

THE PACIFIC OCEAN (Equal Area Projection, 1 : 20,000,000). 
THE ATLANTIC OCEAN i a 


NOW READY. 


In active preparation. 


I 20,000,000), 


Sale or Transfer. 


ASHIONABLE SEASIDE RE- 


SORT near LONDON.—Principal of first- 
class Ladies’ Boarding School wishes to meet with a 
Lady (Evangelical), and preferably with a Degree, as 
Partner, with a view to succession, or would sell out- 
right. Present Principal has conducted the School 
35 years. About so Pupils. Income £3,0co to £4,000 
yearly.—1851, Hooper's, Educational Agents, 13 Regent 
Street, London. 


EAR CRYSTAL PALACE. — 


Good-class Preparatory School. About 54 Day 
Pupils, including 20 Pupils inthe Kindergarten. Boys 
received up to 9 years of age. Principals have been 
asked many times to receive Boarders, and in their 
opinion there is a good opening for Boarders. Price of 
Goodwill, one term's gross income. School and 
Household Furniture at valuation.—1555 S., Hooper's, 


000000 


nder present management 15 years. Would suit 
Lady wishing to remove Boarders to London. Premises 
spacious. 20 rooms, large schoolroom ; public garden 
about 1 acre.— 1560 S., Hooper s, Educational Agents, 
11 Regent Street, London, Expert advice gratis. 


(2 DAY AND BOARDING 
SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, and BOYS' 
PREPARATORY, ina rapidly growing and healthy 
suburb of Lo: don on the borders of Epping Forest, to 
be sold. Gross annual income £14c0-£1500 per 
annum. For all further information as to price, &c., 
apply to Messrs. PayNE BroTHERS & Rows, Account- 
ants, 70 Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


- Lectures. : 


M ISS C. S. BREMNER is prepared 


to deliver a Lecture, or brief series of three, 
to Colleges and High Schools, on "‘ English, the Great- 
est Living Language." Terms on application. — 
16 Fairficld Street, Wandsworth, S. W. 


: Pupils Wanted. 


OMFORTABLE COUNTRY 


HOME, North Cornwall. Languages and 
Household Economy well taught. Thorough Educa- 
tion offered to children. Temporary or permanent. 
Terms moderate.— Miss Fox, Rosehill, Falmouth. 
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We classify the 62 versions received as follows :— 
First Class.—Margaman, Cam, Restormel, 111, Culex, Ted. 


Second Class. — Temeraria, Menevia, Mildred, Snake, Hibernotaur, 
Lona, Colin Clout, Acht, J.I.S., Borealis, Merope, Vlaamsche Meisje, 
Ardeonaig, Freyja. 


Third Class. — Lucia, Gem, Buchstein, Sage, Diana, Ad alta, 
Hibernia, Classicus Aberdonensis, Birli, Llyn Ogwen, baaga, Conor, 
Sampi, Martin, Happy-go-lucky. 

Fourth Class,—Francesca, Civis, Mitto, Garden City, Violet, Hal, 
Eton, Vis, Adullam, Girlie, Matfield, Dominie, First try, Old Chester. 


Fifth Class.—Flamma, Nym, Bardic, Quidnunc, Sola, Brad, Mass, 
T.I.P., Rosula, Naso, L.O.N., R.A.R., Salem. 


The passage from the ** Fasti" shows Ovid at his best as a story- 
teller, and it has moreover. what is rare in Ovid, genuine pathos and 
sentiment. The field was unusually small, but the performances were 
above the average. The natural metre to choose is the heroic couplet. 
** Restormel" sent in an excellent version in this metre, and would 
have won, or at least shared, the prize but for one line which will not 
scan : 

** To passion: fresh torture each remembrance brings.” 


Most attempted blank verse, and few of these avoided the besetting sin 
of blank verse—monotony of rhythm and stop-lines. 

I note a few common mistakes :—1. petitur: “they seek,” not ** he 
seeks." 3. Lumen ad exiguum: “by the feeble lamplight," not 
* twilight." 9. Me/ioribus restas : ** you resist your betters,” **you are 
no match for Rome," not ** you remain." 10. Zmproóa : ** stubborn 
or *' cruel," not ** wicked." 12. Sedenim: ''butalas." 35. A magno 
flatu : ** after the tempest.” 

À competitor has pointed out that the note on Victor Hugo's poem, 
‘“ errant sous ses berceaux, ‘as they strayed beneath their bowers,’ ” 
cannot hold, as this would have required /eurs. Habes confitentem 
reum. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Prizes to the amount of £10 are offered for the follow- 
ing competitions. Entries will close on September 16:— 


LITERARY. 


I. An essay on ** The Dominie or the School Ma’am in Fiction.” 
(Limit, excluding extracts, 1,000 words.) 

2. The hardest paragraph in modern French to translate into 
English. (Notes on the difficulties involved may be added.) 


DRAWING. 


I. An autumn landscape in water-colour or sepia. 
2. An architectural sketch in pen-and-ink or pencil. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
I. A set of six kodaks. 


2. A study of trees. 
3. A group of children. 


Photographs, except those of prize-winners, and drawings will be 
returned, if accompanied by a stamped and addressed wrapper. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by September 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 


AT the twentieth annual meeting of the Associated Board of the 
Royal Academy of Music and the Royal College of Music, held on 
July 6 at Marlborough House, the Prince of Wales congratulated the 
Board on the results of the examination both at homeand abroad. The 
number of examinees was 31,574, an increase of 671 on the previous 
year. In Australasia twenty new centres had been opened. A gold 
medal had been gained by a Malta student. The number of pupils at 
the Royal College was 421. Fifteen free open scholarships had been 
awarded. The College was fortunate in still retaining the services of 
Sir Hubert Parry as its director. 


: Partnerships fered n4: 


Required. $ 


e e 
5900000000000600000000000000000000 


AS Assistant Mistress (LL.D.) de- 
sires to join in opening a KINDERGARTEN 
or PREPARATORY SCHOOL with another Assist- 
ant Master or Mistress who could furnish an equal 
small capital with herself. Address—No. 8,466. 3k 


WEDISH GYMNAST (Ling) de- 


sires Practice in London or within easy access. 
Subjects: Massage and Remedial work, Spinal Curva- 
tures, &c., Gymnastics, Games, Swimming, Dancing, 


Anatomy, Hygiene, Physiology. Or would take 
Assistantship with view to future purchase, Address— 
No. 8,520. % 


Schools Wanted. 


ADY wishes to buy good KIN- 

DERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY 

SUA or good nucleus for same. Address—No. 
8,465. % 


ues rere les cesueverrecesserss* 


: Books for Sale. 


zi ODERN LANGUAGE 

MONTHLY," for the Study of French, 
German, and Spanish, Five Volumes, paper covers, 
post free, 3s. ; abroad, 4s.; only 12 sets left; and 
GARDINER'S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, r.c. 55-1880 and B.C. 55- 1895, gd. and rs. each, 
from JouN Davis (successor to Thomas Laurie), 
13 Paternoster Row, London. 


—Ó ee 


Books Wanted. ; 


E HE TEACHER," Volumes 1 


and 2, 1877, 1881, and any odd parts of 
“MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING,” also Folio 
Blue Books on Charities Concerning the Education of 
the Poor, 1818-1844. Please to report to JOHN Davis 
PENE to Thomas Laurie), 13 Paternoster Row, 
ndon. 


Maps for Sale. 


ROGRAPHICAL MAPS.—Stan- 


ford's Africa, Palestine, Asia, North America, 
20s. each. Philips’ Comparative Large Wall Maps: 
The World, 80 by 63; Europe, 80 by 63; Asia, 8o by 
67; 18s. each, less 3oper cent. For further particulars 
please apply to Jonn Davis (successor to Thomas 
Laurie), 13 Paternoster Row, London. 


Transfers and 
Partnerships. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


URREY.—BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Number of 
Boarders 5, at £45, and so Day Pupils, at £9 to £12, 
exclusive of extras. Price for goodwill only £200. 
Address — GRIFFITHS, SMITH, PowgLL & SMITH, 
School Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand.—No. 10,610. 


TRANSFERS AND PARTNERSHIPS. 


EAR LONDON.—TRANSFER 


or PARTNERSHIP. First-class Boarding 
School for Girls. Income £4,000 to £5,000. Number 
of pupils 17. Splendid premises and grounds. Rent 
only £230. Terms of sale or partnership redeünable 
—to arranged. Address — GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
PowELL & SMiTH, Transfer Agents, 34 Bedford Street, 
Strand.— No. 10,605. 


ONDON, N.W. —Successful 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— Gross receipts past 
year £1,450. Net £450. Number of Boarders 7, and 
53 Day Pupils. Price for goodwill £500. Princi 
retiring on competency made out of the School. Ad- 
dress—GRIFFITHS, SMITH, PowELL & Satu, School 
Transfer Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand.—No. 
10,611. 


ONDON, N.W.—Very successful 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Income about 

£1,000. Number of Boarders 15, and 40 Day Pupils. 

Price for good will, £450 to £500. Exceptionally good 

locality. Well known and recommended. Address— 

GRIFFITHS, SMITH, PowELL & SmitH, School Agents, 
34 Bedford Street, Strand.—No. 10,€o9. 


So (Seaside).—For TRANS- 


FER (owing to the death of the Principal), 
Finishing School for Girls. 15 boarders at high fees. 
Vendor expects to transfer ro. Splendid premises. 
Accommodation for 35 Boarders. Rent £250. 
by very reasonable capitation fee. Address—GRIFFITHS, 
SMITH, Powe tit & Smitu, School Transfer Agents, 
34 Bedford Street, Strand.—No. 10,606. 


EST OF ENGLAND.— 
PARTNERSHIP with view to early 
succession. High-class Boarding School. Number of 
upils, 15 at 75 guineas per annum. Vendor seeks a 
Lady (preferably one with pupils' connection), who 
would join her for a short time and take the manage- 
ment of the school. Very reasonable terms will be 
arranged with a suitable lady. Address—GRIFFITH 
SMITH, PowgLL & SMITH, School Agents, 34 Bedf: 
Street, Strand. —No. 10,684. 


Continued on page 553. 


* Replies to these advertisements should be addressed “‘ No. ——, The Journal of Education, 8 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 
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SOME PRESENT-DAY GEOGRAPHY TEXTS. 


A REVIEW. 


I^ the July number some outstanding defects in modern 
geography teaching were discussed. The present article 
aims at a review of some typical present-day text-books. 

To attempt in any strict way to classify the geography 
manuals in use would be to essay the impossible, since they 
vary so widely in aim, content, and method. To connote 
some modern and the rest old-fashioned would be helpful only 
if the significance of these terms was intuitively understood, 
and then only to serve as a basis for further classification. 
Nor would it do to make an inductive and descriptive method 
of treatment the criterion of division, for some books beginning 
well fail to retain their early promise. 

Abandoning, then, any pretence at strict classification geo- 
graphy manuals may be conveniently grouped under three 
headings: (1) those treating of particular aspects of geography, 
physical, commercial, historical, mathematical, &c.; (2) world 
geographies that develop their subject matter after a traditional 
sequence beginning with definitions and passing through a 
more or less tabulated account of the Continents in the order 
of their discovery to the Western world; (3) geographies 
that, while perhaps retaining something of the conventional 
arrangement, follow an inductive method of treatment and are 
disposed to treat grand divisions rather in the order of 
geographic complexity and to emphasize the study of natural 
regions as units in place of political divisions. 

In the compiling of these, the geographer rather than the 
pedagogue has taken the foremost place, but of recent years 
the demands of examinations and the attempts to bring the 
methods and results of the scientific geographer to the service 
of the school have resulted in the production of a series of 
text-books where pedagogical influence is clearly marked. 
Here an attempt has been made to cut down the number of 
isolated facts: the instinctive demands of the pupil and his 
interests are considered with less attempt at sugar-coating, 
while grouping and insight are called to the aid of memory. 

But the ideal school text, or rather series of texts, remains 
to be written, and it can be written only in the light of a much 
more extended knowledge than is yet possessed of the growth 
and development of geographic ideas in the minds of school 
pupils, for the conflict between a logical and a psychological 
order of treatment is yet in its infancy. A majority of texts 
aiming to be modern still follow the conventional and strictly 
logical order of beginning with definitions, touching lightly on 
mathematical and physical geography, and passing on to treat 
the continents and countries of the world under such headings 
as surface, climate, towns, industries, &c. This order was 
adopted by Eratosthenes and conventionalized under the 
influence of geographers like Strabo and Ptolemy. They 
aimed at treating in comprehensive way the cosmos, dividing 
their work into Historical, Mathematical, and Descriptive 
Geography, but in all cases they wrote for adults. Pomponius 
Mela added fable to description, and this in the Dark Ages, 
in the hands of Cosmas and Solinus,led to the overshadowing 
of description until geography became little more than myth 
and a subject for the exercise of fancy. But when, with the 
Renaissance and the age of geographic discovery, geography 
again became important and the old knowledge was revived 
and new knowledge added, the framework of the Greek 
geographers determined the fashion of the manuals. 

Even before the reforms of Ritter, the number of facts 
compressed into the pages of the text-books was becoming 
unwieldy. There was, perhaps, a natural tendency to regard 

all as of equal importance, since the purpose of geography in 
the school was not clearly understood, with the result that the 
manuals increased the number of facts and sacrificed descrip- 
tion. Excellent illustrations of the “pure fact" method of 
teaching geography are afforded by Hübner's “ Brief Questions 
from Old and New Geographies " (1693), a collection of most 
miscellaneous geographic information, arranged in question 
and answer form, while " Peter Parley” affords a good 


example of the sugar-coated-pill method of the early nineteenth 
century. Tolstoy’s comment on this book, after he had ex- 
perimented at Yasnaya Polyana, will be recalled and forms an 
eloquent criticism of the old type of school text. Complaining 
of the difficulty he met with in teaching geography to children, 
he relates how, for a time, a Russian translation of Parley 
interested them, but, “in spite of all the art with which the 
study of unnecessary names is masked in this book, in spite of 
all the care we took with it, the children lately scented our 
purpose to inveigle them by pretty stories "—with an inevitable 
result. 

If this was the state of affairs previous to the application of 
an inductive developing method of treatment to the subject- 
matter of geography texts, and when description formed the 
whole substance of geography, the position confronting the 
writer of a modern manual is perplexing in the extreme; for 
clearly the application of inductive method at once increases 
the bulk of the text, already overloaded to breaking point. 
A solution would only seem possible by much careful sifting 
of non-essentials and a new method in writing manuals. In 
the light of this preliminary survey, then, let us examine some 
present-day text-books. 

With the development of geography, a tendency to 
multiply the number of manuals dealing with particular 
aspects of the field is only to be expected. Chisholm's 
large “Handbook of Commercial Geography," a new edi- 
tion of which has recently appeared, revised and extended, 
is an example of this class, framed on excellent lines, suggestive 
in its method, and an indication of the value of geography 
rightly taught and understood. But, without a firm foundation 
of geographic principles, all attempts to erect such a super- 
structure is foredoomed to fail. Not only so, but in the very 
use of names, such as commercial geography, thereis a danger. 
This point is insisted upon in an excellent little book, 
" Applied Geography," by J. Scott Keltie (Philips), that has 
recently appeared in a second edition.  Aiming at being 
suggestive rather than in any sense exhaustive, the book 
cannot fail to stimulate the teacher by opening out to him in a 
very clear way something of the purpose and possibilities of 
his subject. The author sums up his aim and method in a 
few words : " My object has been to show in how many ways 
geographical knowledge may be applied to the interests of 
commerce ; and that the only sure way to master this applica- 
tion, the only solid basis to commercial geography, in short, 
is a thorough knowledge of the great principles and facts of 
geography itself." Commercial geography, then, is not a 
branch of geography largely composed of much disjointed 
and barren information unilluminated by any suggestion of 
cause and effect, of action and reaction between man and the 
world; rather it is the goal towards which all geography 
teaching aims ; it is, in fact, the essentially human aspect of 
a great world study. 

Much the same may be said of historical geography. To 
read the story of geographical discovery and the history of the 
growth of the present political divisions of the globe in hand- 
books like Jacobs's “Geographical Discovery " (which could 
easily have been brought up to date) and Keith Johnston's 
" Historical Geography" (Stanford), reprints of which have 
recently appeared, is interesting and stimulates a desire to 
understand more fully the geographic causes that have ulti- 
mately determined the destinies of nations; but to confuse 
the study of historical geography with the locating of places 
on a map as they occur during a history lesson seems un- 
pardonable. “The Britannic Historical Geography ” map- 
ping book makes this mistake. It is to be presumed that no 
ordinary teacher of history would attempt to teach the 
Jacobite Rebellion of 1715 and 1745 without resorting to a 
map to show the line of march, if only with the object of 
making a visual appeal to the pupil’s memory. Not a few 
teachers would take care that a sketch was made of the routes, 
but few would be prone to consider this a study in historical 
geography. Yet this is all " The Britannic Historical Geo- 
graphy ” does. Besides, it aims to relieve pupils from first 
tracing the routes for themselves with the aid of a proper 
orographical atlas, and even goes so far as to summarize the 
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lessons for them in the shape of brief notes. Self-activity is 
to give way to a passive receptivity. The only kind of 
historical geography worthy of the name is that which studies 
how topography and geographical conditions have influenced 
the course of history, and for this a basis of geography is 
presupposed. No better study than the routes taken by the 
Pretenders could be wished. 

Of general geographies the number is legion, and, though 
all aspire to the title " Modern," it is often very difficult to 
discover the grounds on which such a claim can rest. In the 
majority of cases they follow a traditional order of treatment 
and a single idea; for example, a graphical method of repre- 
senting and comparing commodities, or greater stress on 
climatic conditions, seems to be the excuse for the production 
of a host of competing manuals. The principles that have 
governed their compilation are not easy to find. Certainly 
the mental demands of the pupils for whom they are intended 
have never been considered. The elementary class-books 
are but the larger handbooks boiled down to a still more 
indigestible form, and all that a junior pupil might well look 
for is missing. Hughes's “ Elementary Class-Book of Modern 
Geography " (Philips), new edition, one of the very best of its 
class. is a fair example of paste and scissors applied to a 
larger handbook. The number of blunt facts retained is re- 
markable, but it is at the sacrifice of explanation and descrip- 
tion. Thereader searches in vain to gain that visual knowledge 
of surface conditions that is so necessary even as a beginning 
before the geography of a country can be understood. The 
British Isles are not viewed as a whole; England and Wales 
have no geographic relations with Scotland nor with Western 
Europe, while prominence on the map seems to have become 
the criterion for topographical selection. The book is inter- 
spersed with outline political maps none too clearly printed, 
drawn on very different scales, with no thought of comparison, 
which, were they omitted, might not tempt pupil and teacher 
to dispense with the use of a simple orographical atlas. In 
the book there is little suspicion of life and colouring, and 
from the outset geography must be voted very dull and un- 
interesting and very far removed from the actual world. 

Presumably, for ideal conditions, teacher and text should 
be complementary. Accordingly, for the teacher who makes 
geography a living subject, a text that is little more than a list 
of names of places and commodities might suffice. This is 
the attitude adopted by the author of " A General Geography 
of the World," Evans (Blackie)—a book intended for the 
use of students preparing for University and other public 
examinations. The preface tells us that “the amplification 
of facts stated is left largely to the teacher, who must equip 
himself with such a store of illustration gathered froin all 
departments of knowledge as will enable him to elucidate 
each subject as it occurs in the course of his tuition." The 
effect on the utility of the book is disastrous. As might be 
expected, the order is conventional—it is nothing more than a 
very one-sided summary of geographic information, uncon- 
nected and unexplained. The statistical diagrams could safely 
have been omitted, as, from their construction, they make no 
intelligible visual appeal, and the same may be said of the 
few specimen answers to questions from the appendix that 
have been tested, for the most careful scrutiny fails to supply 
the answers that the reference pages are supposed to give. 
A few extracts will illustrate the value of this work as a class 
text-book. 


In the average yield for wheat per acre England stands at the head 
of the agricultural countries of the world. . . . Wheat and barley are 
chietly grown in the Eastern and Southern Counties and oats in the 
Northern, rye in the hilly Northern and Midland counties, and potatoes, 
turnips, and mangel-wurzels almost everywhere. . . . Cutlery and tools 
are made at Shefheld, &c. . . . Earthenware is manufactured in the 
district called the Potteries in North Staffordshire, at Stoke, Mc... . 
Glass and glass bottles are produced at St. Helens. 


All without a word of explanation. It only remains to add 
that everything that is commonly understood under the name 
of geography—configuration, climatic conditions, a study of 
interaction between man and the world — is almost wholly 
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avoided to make way for this overpowering and unreadable 
collection of information. 

Marking a transition from the old to the newer type of 
manual is Fry's " Text-Book of Geography" (University 
Tutorial Press). While following to some extent a conven- 
tional order of subject-matter, political divisions give place to 
a regional treatment and more emphasis is laid on surface 
and climatic conditions. But in many ways the book is 
disappointing. There is a want of explanation, a tendency to 
terse and epigrammatic statements, and a poverty of de- 
scription, probably resulting from a failure to recognize that no 
amount of attention to description of the parts will make up for 
the want of a careful description of the whole. Thus arises 
the impression of disconnectedness and want of unity in the 
treatinent of grand divisions. The book possesses two other 
failings that are becoming increasingly common in present- 
day text-books— poor diagrams, and particularly isotherm dia- 
grams (pages 61, 62), and a tendency to introduce unnecessary 
geological information. Thus we read :— 


Two of the Severn tributaries are the Teme from the Central Up- 
lands of Wales, and the Warwick Avon from the middle of the Jurassic 
escarpment. . . . Cattle are reared on the low-lying wet pastures of the 
English Plain, especially in Cheshire and the middle of the Jurassic 
Belt. . . . The Midland Railway (to Carlisle) runs through a gap in 
the chalk escarpment, and at Kettering divides into two branches, one 
of which cuts through the Jurassic escarpment near Market Harborough. 


To be helpful and to avoid misunderstanding, such state- 
ments as the following need some explanation, at least for 
young students :— 


Wheat is a steadily diminishing crop (in Britain) and is only grown 
on a large scale in Eastern England. . . . Within certain limits a 
high latitude is favourable to the growth of wheat on account of the 
greater length of daylight in summer and the moisture provided by 
melting snow in spring : hence the yield per acre in Canada is greater 
than in the States. 


Again, it is hardly satisfactory to dispatch the climate of 
North America with the remark that " the winter isotherms 
run, roughly, from west to east, with a slight convexity to the 
south," xc. 

The defects pointed out here apply, in increasing measure, 
to an otherwise useful series of text-books—"' A Scientific 
Geography," by E. W. Heaton (Ralph, Holland, & Co.). 
In these books a proportion of the maps are very poor and 
are hardly worthy of the name of diagrams. The author, too. 
in a praiseworthy effort to be graphic and diagrammatic, is 
not always careful to remember that a diagram, if over- 
generalized, can be a distinct hindrance rather than a help, 
and also that the class teacher has certain duties. Taking 
them at random, such diagrams as those on pages 68, 69, 46, 
47, 43, Vol. IV. (" North America”), would be better omitted, 
and would afford clearer ideas to pupils if arrived at as 
generalizations through ample map drawing and map sketch. 
ing. Again, in Vol. VII. (^ British Empire "), pages 14-17, it 
is difficult to understand why, when directly intended for 
comparison purposes, the maps of the various parts of the 
British Empire should be drawn on such different scales. It 
savours of over-haste in putting material together. Like 
many other writers, the author of this series has not under- 
stood that it is no part of a school geographer's work to be 
side-tracked into studying the history of the strata he may 
meet with, no matter how interesting this may be. How 
such descriptions as the following are to aid a pupil geo- 
graphically is not clear :— 


A still further line joins Sheffield and Derby with Birmingham and 
Bristol. This follows the New Red Sandstone outcrop at the foot of 
the Oolite ridge. . . . Boulder clay is common, especially in Norfoik, 
mantling all the older stratified rocks. . . . Skirting the coast and the 
edge of the coaltield is the Red Sandstone plain, which opens out in the 
plain of Cheshire. . . . High Germany merges into the Swiss Alpine 
Forelands. . . ; it abuts on the Bohemian crust block to the east. . . . 
The Uplands are mainly primary or ancient geological formations of 
slaty type, either block tablelands like the Rhenish plateau and 
Bohemia or folded axes, with cores of crystalline and granite rocks. 
. e . Westward are the secondary Oolite ridges of the Swabian and 
Franconian Jura. 
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Is it small wonder that the secondary-school pupil to-day, 
when called upon to describe scenery, occupations, and in- 
dustries, omits all that is topographic and physiographic, and 
talks learnedly, though mixedly, of primary and tertiary rocks, 
of upfolds and Oolite ridges and crust blocks, while for the 
rest the vaguest generalities suffice ? 

The same failure to recognize the duties of the writer of 
geography texts marks two volumes of " The Cambridge 
County Geographies "—" Norfolk," '" Suffolk,” by Dutt. The 
description of the surface is such that the reader at times 
hardly recognizes it as a familiar district, while the author’s 
style and the composition of the book are embarrassing. One 
moment the reader feels these must be books for quite small 
children, but the next the content would satisfy the expert 
naturalist and geologist. Well illustrated with pictures, it is 
to be feared these are sometimes chosen rather for pictorial 
effect than because of their geographic interest, and, though 
the maps are nicely got up, they are most difficult to read, as 
any one who tries to follow the river courses will agree. If 
the books are not for children, why the coloured geological 
maps? and if for adults, why such a style as this ?—'' By 
carefully studying a map of Suffolk, we may soon become 
acquainted with the names and situation of its chief towns 
and villages; but to know the name of a place, and where it 
is situated, is not very interesting, unless we have some idea 
of the kind of place it is and how it differs from other places.” 
Irresistibly the reader feels himself dealing with something 
balf guide-book, half children's reader, but something that is 
hardly a geography text. 

Indicative of the influence the scientific geographer has 
exerted on the form and content of geography texts, Gregory's 
‘Geography: Structural, Physical, and Comparative” (Blackie), 
is a good example. For the advanced student with some 
geological knowledge the book should prove stimulating and 
valuable. It is adorned with excellent diagrams and photo- 
graphs of geographical interest, and, along with L'Estrange's 
" Comparative Geography," sets a standard for the care and 
workmanship to be demanded in the preparation of tempera- 
ture, rainfall, and surface maps, if these are to be of much 
use. It is therefore all the more noticeable that the good to 
be got from a comparative study of maps does not seem to 
have weighed greatly with the author, for from all save the 
physical maps the lines of latitude have been omitted, the 
scale varies greatly, and no standard of comparison is sup- 
plied. Moreover, no colour scheme has been adhered to, as 
in the maps of Africa and New Zealand. But perhaps the 
most impressive feature about the book is the comparatively 
large amount of geological information it contains, so much 
so that the author gives the impression of always making a 
geological survey first and then working in such geographic 
phenomena as come readily to hand. It is safe to say that 
though the book, according to the preface, is intended for use 
in schools, its method renders any wide use of it as a class- 
book impossible, and it seems to demonstrate the assertion 
that the pure geologist makes a poor geographer. This is 
particularly unfortunate, as in other respects the book is 
excellent, though more care might have been taken to explain 
the colouring on the maps and to define with some care the 
precise meaning of Upland, Highland, and Lowland. 

Of the lately issued texts some half-dozen, typical of the 
newer method of geography teaching, are especially interest- 
ing, and for adequate treatment would call for a separate 
review: Miss Reynolds's " Asia," Lyde's " School Text-book 
of Geography," Fairgrieve's " The Round World" (all 
A. & C. Black); Mackinder's " Lands Beyond the Channel” 
(Philips); Mrs. Herbertson's " The Elementary Geography,” 
Vol. I., “ Physiography,” Vol. III., " Europe" (Oxford Press). 
It must suffice to say that the method of approach adopted by 
Miss Reynolds and by Prof. Lyde is in agreement with the 
best in modern thought. But a word of criticism is necessary 
on Miss Reynolds's" Asia." It is hard to see what object such 
a map as that of structural divisions serves in a book of this 
class, for, however valuable such a generalization may be to 
the expert teacher, it is altogether beyond the range of the 
pupils for whom the book is intended. 
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The preface to Lyde's "School Text" shows how well 
aware the author is of the danger of discouraging the use of 
atlases by filling the modern text-book with maps often too 
small to be of any real value, often enough poorly drawn and 
on varying scale and projections, so as to render opportunity 
for real comparison well-nigh impossible. It seems unfor- 
tunate, therefore, that the author should have been satisfied 
with maps that offend every canon of his personal opinions. 
To call them illustrations is only making use of another 
name. 

“The Round World" and "Across the Channel" and 
“The Elementary Geography " are of special interest from 
the standpoint of method. “The Round World" is an out- 
come of the purely geographic movement that has forced a 
scientific method lower and lower down in the school, and 
the question arises at what age are pupils ripe for such a 
geographic survey as is here indicated ? Experience shows it 
is possible with children about twelve years of age in the 
hands of a skilful teacher, and when interspersed with, and 
supplemented by, a less rigorous method of geography teach- 
ing such as is found in " Lands beyond the Channel" In 
this the human element predominates, and the scientific 
treatment is postponed or introduced cautiously and inci. 
dentally. In the hands of the good teacher both have a place, 
and only careful experiment will decide the age at which such 
a simple scientific survey of the world as that outlined can be 
appreciated. There can be no doubt that the public elemen- 
tary school boy should have been led through such a survey 
before he leaves school. 

Mrs. Herbertson's " Elementary Geographies" are thus 
doubly interesting. Well got up, full of photographs excel- 
lently selected to illustrate typical geographic features and to 
supplement the text, it is unfortunate that some of the views 
should not have been better reproduced.  Finer half.tone 
blocks and a slightly finer paper might bring out the detail 
better. For striking and painstaking geographic descriptions 
in small compass the volume on Europe would be difficult to 
surpass. But again we are confronted with the old question: 
Is such an essentially geographic survey, highly generalized 
and abstract as it must be, no matter how simply written, in 
full accord with the needs of pupils of the age for which these 
books are intended? It is maintained, with all deference, that 
such is not the case. The interests of children lie in the 
personal and the individual, in the essentially human. It is 
only later and as an outcome of this that the true scientific 
interests dawn, demanding as they do greater powers of 
imagination and abstraction. In Vol. I. the tundra, the 
desert, the savanna are described. It would have been 
interesting to have seen the result of applying the typical 
method of treatment popularized by Herbartians in Germany 
and America, taking some particular example of each of these, 
working it out fully and then generalizing rather than being 
satisfied with generalization from the outset. The value of 
these books to the teacher is undoubted. But not yet has the 
problem of the geography text-book been solved. 

The first beginnings of geography rest in Nature study 
and observational work, so in increasing numbers teachers' 
manuals of observation lessons are appearing; an example of 
this class—* Observation Lessons in Geography for Juniors," 
by Shoosmith (Charles & Dible)—is typical of many others. 
After saying that such a book may be helpful to teachers whc 
possess few books and know little of the best thought on 
geography teaching, it seems only right to point out that a good 
part of the book is most certainly not observational work at 
all, nor even downright object-teaching. While containing 
some points of value, it emphasizes the contention how little 
general advance has been made in method as far as geography 
is concerned. One example, the method here recommended 
of introducing children to a knowledge of the meaning and 
significance of the map via the old dry-as-dust and impossible 
method of plans of objects and classrooms, shows this. Con- 
structive work and modelling are talked of nowadays and 
are used by quite small children to illustrate and express 
their story lessons. Whether it be of prehistoric manjyor not 
does not much matter. Moreover, the roughly drawn picture 
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always precedes the rough plan. Yet of all this not a 
sign. 

Sufficient has been said to show how, in spite of much 
activity in the domain of method in geography, the advance 
made during the last two decades has been very small, and 
that writers of manuals, by not keeping abreast of pedagogical 
thought, tend to hinder rather than to advance the movement 
in which they are taking part; that the manuals themselves, 
by their oftentimes terse and epigrammatic statements, their 
paucity of explanation, their uncritical absorption of the most 
modern, their tendency to discourage the use of atlases, are 
responsible for no small part of the unsatisfactory geography 
work of school children ; for, after all, the teacher must rely 
very largely upon the text-books available. The trouble 
seems to bethat the writers of manuals are oftentimes neither 
geographers nor have they any insight into the minds of 
children—they are compilers only. To these there are splendid 
exceptions, who, trained geographers themselves, have sought 
to convev something of their method and spirit to even the 
youngest pupil. That they have not as yet been altogether 
successful is largely due to the fact that they have attempted 
to apply too early and with too little modification that scientific 
method which has been so fruitful in their own field. But 
this method, which calls for such a wide basis of facts, 
and demands a trained and mature mind coupled with scientific 
imagination of no low order, needs adapting to the stages of 
mental growth of school pupils. This is the work of the 
future, to be accomplished through much careful experiment 
and investigation. 


DRAWING IN GEOGRAPHY. 


URING recent years considerable interest has been shown 
in geography, treated as "a science subject." The 
work of Mr. Mackinder and Dr. Herbertson and the establish- 
ment of a School of Geography at Oxford offering a diploma, 
the propagation of new knowledge and new methods through 
the Geographical Association, the Geographical Teacher, and 
the Journal of Geography—this has directly affected the 
teaching of geography in secondary schools. "Whereas ten 
and twenty vears ago geography was taught by any master 
or mistress who had a thin time-table, no other qualification 
being regarded as necessary, nowadays most schools have 
a specialist, who may hold a diploma and must be up to date. 
Geography, like geometry, has been revolutionized. But 
there is this important difference: geometry, as a subject, has 
grown little or not at all in the last thousand years, and the 
revolution is in the arrangement of the subject before the child 
mind ; geography, on the other hand, has grown enormously, 
and the revolution is primarily in the subject-knowledge and 
only secondarily in the teaching of that knowledge. And I 
wish to show that students of geography as a subject are, in 
their own interest and enthusiasm, attempting to present the 
subject to the child in the manner in which it appeals to 
themselves and not in a psychological manner. In other 
words, to use Prof. Adams's famous illustration, they are 
thinking of teaching Latin and not of teaching John. 
"^ Prof. Mackinder has said that no young child should look 
at maps; that the teaching should arouse interest by travel 
stories. Now the young child learns its historv by stories, its 
literature by stories, its Scripture by stories, and often its arith- 
metic by stories. No doubt, the fifty-years-ago child had too 
few stories; but surely the present.day child has too many. 
Quite as modern is it, however, for the child to learn its 
various subjects by means of handwork, thus “ co-ordinating 
will, mind, and muscle." And I maintain that geography is 
best studied in this way. Mr. Mackinder has defined geo- 
graphy as "thinking in shapes." Under the guidance of the 
teacher, first- and second-form children will do this, and not 
only the obvious coast line, but the other physical features also 
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will assume interesting and fantastic shapes. Is not the gaping 
jaw of Scandinavia about to devour tiny Denmark, Jutland 
being its first bite? while a spider of mountain ranges lurks 
in the centre of Asia. The general appearance of continents 
will be familiar to all. This is not to be done by study of a 
printed map, whether wall map or atlas—so far I agree with 
Mr. Mackinder; but the teacher is always drawing in colours 
on the blackboard, and the children are drawing with her—in 
their books, with coloured chalks. 

Some one will suggest that children of eight to eleven cannot 
tackle a difficult map such as Europe, Asia, Scotland. But 
the more difficult the outline, the more the interest shown ; 
and, of course, one always makes a frame or scaffolding with 
a few carefully ruled lines upon which to draw the map. A 
line from North Cape to Cape Tarifa, crossed by another from 
Cape Finisterre to Baku, certain points (the Naze, Calais, 
Venice, mouth of the Danube, &c.) plotted on these lines 
and constant practice enabled a class, varying in age from 
eight to twelve, to draw a more respectable memory map of 
Europe than many statesmen could produce. 

It is essential that continents should be studied as wholes. 
The arguments for “ periods" in history—that otherwise the 
child learns nothing properly, that the child cannot grasp 
big wholes, that it is easier for the teacher—are of no use 
in geography. In the lower school the geography of the world 
should be taken continent by continent, giving perhaps one 
term to each and a final term to the British Empire. In the 
middle and upper school, parts of this outline may be filled in, 
and children will have no such hindrance as arises from lack 
of general knowledge and inability to draw maps. Continents, 
not regions, seem to answer best in the lower school. The 
child likes something with a shape and a name—obvious, 
almost tangible, not a meandering snake of a district. More- 
over, the lower school is the memory time for getting definite 
facts fixed, and the regional method leads to confusion of 
position. The question " Where?" must be answered before 
" Why there? ” is asked. 

The teacher must be able to draw maps. The old way 
was to learn lists of capes and bays with no knowledge of 
their situation. The new way is to study configuration and 
the elements of geological geography from excellent wall maps 
and atlases. But the best way is for the teacher to teach and 
to draw. She explains and draws, stops to question, gives 
hints as to such details as lettering, ways of representing 
mountains, and so on. Her maps are drawn rapidly and 
often from memory—in any case, with no more than the most 
rapid glances at her notebook—and they grow up part by part 
before the eyes of the children, which are tired and confused 
by elaborate manufactured maps, while simple ones often 
omit the one thing the teacher wishes to discuss. She uses 
coloured chalks, representing heights by green, yellow, and 
brown, towns by red, shallow water by blue dots, and so on. 
Or sometimes she draws maps to illustrate climate and pro- 
ductions, the children, who have already been taught orally 
about these, eagerly suggesting whereabouts she must print 
"corn," and which, as minerals, are to be underlined with 
brown. The children's maps are drawn from hers, and not 
from an atlas. But now and then the atlases are opened, old 
friends with long names are recognized—the children love 
Tehuantepec and kKilina-Njaro— and satisfaction quaintly 
expressed. 

All that I have indicated applies also to middle and upper 
school work, with the variations and additions naturally 
required by the age of the children. 4A fifth-form girl will be 
ready to draw from memory a map of England illustrating 
the connexion between geological and orographical features, 
to represent graphically the difference in population of the 
European countries, to make up a sketch of any voyage or 
journey; she will write an interesting essay on glaciation, with 
sensible and pretty diagrams, will have something sound to 
say on the subject of ocean depths, and will explain clearly 
the moveinent of the heat belts, illustrated on a recognizable 
map of the world drawn by herself. And, by the way, it isa 
pity that the Oxford and Cambridge, Local Syndicates supply 
blank maps to be filled in, and soinsult numbers of candidates 
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who are quite accustomed to drawing their own rapid outline 
maps from memory. 

The whole subject is of special importance in the light of 
the Board of Education's arrangements with regard to 
bursars. Elementary schools in country districts seldom 
possess good atlases or wall maps. Some experience in 
examining for free places and in instructing pupil-teachers 
has convinced me that no elementary-school children can 
draw maps. The geography question is in nearly every case 
ignored ; if attempted, a map of England is represented by 
a ragged triangle enclosing a stout caterpillar, labelled 

PEÉNinE cHain,” while the home county is a bun with three 
villages for currants—and no rivers or hills. Some things 
cannot be expected from elementary-school children: “ cul- 
ture questions " cause bitter disappointment or immense mirth 
to the examiner; but geography is quite possible. Bursars 
taught in secondary schools according to the method described 
may in time do much, by bright lessons with plenty of drawing 
and class questioning, to improve the general knowledge of 
geography among the lower classes. 

It must not be thought that the scope of the subject is 
narrowed. Geology and the biography of travel are necessary, 
too; but they should beincidental and subordinate. Asteacher 
and class draw North-West Europe, marking sea-depths, the 
Scoto-Icelandic Rise will be very evident, and a few words 
from her will stimulate interest in a possible Atlantis. As the 
Congo Basin is shaded into the African map, one is reminded 
by the Stanley and Livingstone Falls of the great explorers, 
and a digression is natural. But, if you base your course on 
scientific discoveries and recent theories or on the lives of 
travellers, on the whole you will fail, though in some par- 
ticulars you may succeed. John likes drawing. Little or 
big, good at drawing or bad, he likes to produce maps. He 
wants to be doing something himself—not to be listening to 
educative travel stories and a simplified version of recent 
geographical science. I do not say that he is right. 

Geography, then, as an educational subject, is largely one 
of eye and hand training. Through these interest is stimu- 
lated in the more scientific and human aspects of the subject. 
Definite facts of proportion and position are permanently 
retained, with the useful power of drawing rapid and clear 
sketch-maps of any area, large or small, which will be of 
practical value when, with increased interest and mature 
powers, the student goes on with a study which he has 
actually enjoyed ever since he was eight. 


J. A. JOHNSTON. 


COLET AND ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 
A REJOINDER. 


By A. S. LUPTON. 


I the Supplement to The Journal of Education for July, 
and in the Times of July 8 appear articles on the 
history of St. Paul's School. To judge by the opinions ex- 
pressed, and by other internal evidence, the two articles must 
be by the hand of the same correspondent—Mr. Leach. 
These articles contain much information of interest to scholars, 
and, if the inferences drawn from the evidence may be open 
to doubt, a merited tribute must first be paid to the diligence 
and learning with which the evidence itsclf has been accumu- 
lated. Out of the many controversial questions raised, the 
present article will deal only with the alleged identity of Colet's 
school with the pre-Coletine school. About the importance of 
this question there can be no doubt. Not only does the age 
of the present St. Paul's School turn on it, but, what is per- 
haps of even more importance, the claim of Colet to a com- 
manding place in the history of education is placed in 
Jeopardy. 
Now, the claim that Colet's school was merely the old school 
remodelled necessarily assumes that there was some substantial 


link of connexion between the two. But what are the facts? 
To take a point first on which there can be no room for dis- 
pute: Colet's school was “ newly built from the foundation in 
most beautiful stonework," according to the evidence of the 
exponents of the new view themselves. And the new building 
was erected at Colet's own expense. ‘“‘ Novam scholam 
exstruxit . . . opere magnifico," wrote Erasmus. And again: 
" Ea res cum constet immensa pecunia, tamen nullum in 
huius consortium admisit." Moreover, the new building, 
though close to the site of the pre-Coletine school, was prob- 
ably not actually on the same site. 

So, too, with the endowment. Colet neither added to an 
existing endowment nor diverted an existing endowment to a 
new purpose, but out of his own patrimony he provided for 
the maintenance of his school. Of the magnitude of the 
endowment the evidence contained in The Journal of Edu- 
cation for July may in itself be regarded as sufficient. 

An important question in discussing the nature of an edu- 
cational institution is the character of its governing body. 
Here Colet showed an originality that for his days was very 
striking. The control of his school was entrusted not to any 
ecclesiastical authority nor to any magnate of the realm, but 
to a Merchant Guild. That Colet himself considered the 
change as one requiring careful consideration is evident from 
Erasmus; for it was only after " much anxiety," we read, that 
Colet selected the Mercers' Company to manage the revenues 
and the whole trust, inasmuch as he " found the least cor- 
ruption in them." 

In size and object Colet's school also differed widely from 
the pre-Coletine school. The new endowment provided for 
probably the largest number of scholars in any school of the 
time. The scholars were to be chosen " of all nacions and 
countres indifferently," and the school was to aid in the 
reparation of “all Christendom.” The old school was in 
Colet’s time “ plainly of no importance,” to quote once more 
the evidence of the exponents of the new view. It is true 
that these exponents accuse the Dean of “ going out of his 
way to sniff at" the school, but it is perhaps safer to follow 
the contemporary evidence of a member of the Cathedral 
body as to the character of the school, rather than go out 
of our way to abuse the Dean. A school cannot, it is to be 
presumed, have been in a flourishing condition when the 
cancellarius of the day continued to draw the stipend of a 
divinity lectureship, although he omitted to deliver any 
lectures, on the ground that he was required to lecture 
continue, which was an impossible requirement ! 

In the arrangements made by Colet for the education at his 
school, there is a similar divergence from the conditions 
prevailing at the old school. The first master was William 
Lily, a layman and a protagonist of the New Learning. The 
latter qualification at once marked him out as a fit man for 
inaugurating new ideas of education. As regards the former 
qualification it is alleged that “it was not uncommon to have 
a lay head master " ; but the evidence for this statement is a 
quotation from a grant by the Dean and Chapter of a right of 
entry for the master into the choir " whether he is a priest or 
alayman." But so far as any inference can be drawn either 
way from this evidence, it would appear that, if it was 
necessary to make special mention of the grant as applying 
equally to a priest or a layman, there was some novelty in the 
arrangement which rendered necessary the special provision. 
In the statutes which Colet wrote for his school with his own 
hand there is also evidence of the same originality. As 
compared with the curriculum of his school four centuries 
later, the education prescribed by Colet was, of course, 
narrow. But it differed materially from the current education 
of his day, and this is the true historical criterion. A Newton 
must be compared not with the Senior Wranglers of the 
present time, but with his own contemporaries. There is no 
evidence that the education given at the pre-Coletine school 
resembled any more closely the curriculum provided for in 
Colet's statutes than did that of any other school of the day; 
In one point especially is Colet entitled to credit for the 
liberality of his mind as compared with thé current conceptions 
of education. In spite of the)lovingominuteness with which 
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he laid down the authors to be studied at his school, he yet 
recognized that his ideas were not final :— 


Notwithstanding these statutis and ordinancis [he writes], in which 
I have declarid my mynde and will, yet because in tyme to cum many 
thingis may and shall surwyne and grow by many occasions and causis, 
which at the making of this boke was not possible to come to mynde 
. . « I leve it hooly to theyr dyscrecion and charite, I meane of the 
Wardens and Assistences of the Felowshipp, with suych other counsell 
as they shall call unto theme, good litterid and lernyd menne, they to 
adde and diminish unto this boke, and to supply in it every defaute, 
and also to declare in it every obscurite and derkness, as tyme and 
place and just occasion shall requyre. 


Even as regards the mere name of the school, it is possible 
to differ from the views of the new school of thought. Accord- 
ing to Erasmus, Colet founded " novam scholam . . . in 
coemeterio Sancti Pauli, puero Iesu sacram." That the 
school was " sacred to the boy Jesus" is also suggested by 
the fact that " supra cathedram praeceptoris sedet puer Iesus 
singulari opere, docentis gestu, quem totus grex adiens scho- 
lam ac relinquens hymno salutat. Et imminet Patris facies 
dicentis ‘ Ipsum audite.’ ” 

In view of these considerations it is submitted that there 
was no identity between the two schools in question ; and, if 
this view be accepted, it becomes unnecessary to discuss the 
exact transactions between Colet and the Cathedral authori- 
ties in regard to the purchase of the rights of the old school. 
Assuming that the purchase of the old school was as complete 
as is suggested by Mr. Leach, it would yet remain to be proved 
that Colet embodied the old school in the new school. But, 
so far from this having been the case, the buildings were new ; 
the endowment caine out of Colet's patrimony; the type of 
governors was wholly new; the size and objects of the school 
were new; the master was chosen from the leading men of 
the New Learning; the ideas embodied in the new statutes 
were markedly in advance of contemporary educational ideas ; 
and it is even doubtful whether the names of the two schools 
were the same. To attempt to draw any analogy between 
Colet’s foundation and the recent removal of his school to its 
present site is, it is submitted, misleading. Thenew buildings 
and the school's present revenues both are due to Colet's 
patrimony. The education at present provided at the school 
is merely an application of the more liberal ideas of education 
now generally prevalent, not only in this particular school, but 
happily in other leading schools as well. The governing body 
of the school still has a substantial identity with the Merchant 
Guild selected by Colet. The masters and boys were trans- 
ferred bodily to the new buildings. 

It is an ungrateful task to cavil at the language in which the 
new views are expressed. But it may, perhaps, be suggested 
that the best method of winning disciples to those views is not 
to accuse opponents of being “hopelessly confused," or to 
describe the new views as “of certain knowledge" correct. 
Mr. Leach has done so much good work in adding to our 
knowledge of the history of educational institutions that he 
can afford to wait patiently for the extraction by the slow pro- 
cess of time of the true inferences from the new facts. For 
there are still those who fail to grasp in what way there was 
any survival of the old school in Colet's school, and who, on 
the evidence before them, candidly accept the accuracy of the 
statement on Colet's tomb: “ Scholam Paulinam suo sumptu 
solus et instituit et annuo redditu donavit." 


A MISTRESS in a. North of England grammar school which has for 
four years tried the experiment of mixed education sends us her im- 
pression of the system. ‘‘ A four years’ trial has shown me some 
virtues that I had overlooked, but the difficulties I had anticipated 
really exist. For some boys and girls, particularly boys, it is perhaps 
the best sort of training for life. The boys we have had with us will 
treat women well—be both just and very courteous to them. The 
girls, I am afraid, have suffered ; they are too much like American 
girls—take all courtesy as a matter of course and their right, and make 
no return. Our boys are not indulged ; our girls, from a sort of 
necessity, are to some extent." 
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WOMEN INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 


IFTY years is not a long period in the history of a move- 

ment; it is less than the lifetime of an individual, yet 

one of the most remarkable movements of the nineteenth 

century—the "' Renaissance of Girls’ Education," as it has 

been called—has little more than half a century of years 
behind it. 

The younger generation might do worse than reflect some- 
times on the England of their grandmothers. In 1840 (to put 
it rather early) not a single secondary school for girls existed, 
no high school— still less, that more modern development the 
"county" school; there were no colleges, no extension 
lectures, no examinations. A family belonging to the middle 
classes had to choose between engaging a governess (daily or 
resident) for the girls and sending them to a “ boarding” 
school—a school not in the least like those excellent private 
schools now comprehended by the term. 

A handful of women, determined, courageous, and clear- 
sighted, changed all that. Every one knows how the efforts 
of one of them resulted in the famous school now known as 
the North London Collegiate School for Girls. Girton Col- 
lege (started at Hitchin in 1869) is a splendid monument to 
attest the efforts of another. Cheltenham Ladies' College is 
the life story of a third. Instances might be multiplied, for 
the growth has indeed been rapid. The whole complex 
svstem of girls’ secondary education, with its high schools, 
county schools, middle schools, private schools, kindergartens, 
colleges, and training colleges, is, in fact, the outcome of 
those courageous efforts which date from the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

To-day a crisis has arisen. This system, created and de- 
veloped by the efforts of women, has come in some degree 
within the sphere of that State supervision which has over- 
taken education—and other things. The misfortune for girls' 
education lies chiefly in the fact that hitherto women have 
not had a large enough share in the administration of this 
supervision. The Board of Education, for instance, has seen 
fit to limit the admission of women to the inspectorate. À 
deputation received by Mr. Runciman early last month 
(March 4, 1909) gave utterance to the dissatisfaction which 
women feel at this limitation imposed upon their work in the 
service of education. The deputation, which was arranged by 
the Association of Head Mistresses, included also representa- 
tives of other powerful women's organizations—the Association 
of Assistant Mistresses, the Association of University Women 
Teachers, the National Union of Women Workers, and the 
Federation of University Women in Manchester—together 
with heads of woinen's colleges and other well known ladies 
interested in education. They stated three grounds for dis- 
content: (1) the small number of women inspectors, (2) the 
character of the work given to them, and (3) their official 
status and salaries. 

At this moment, the total number of women inspectors of 
any kind employed by the Board of Education is twenty-four. 
and of these, three only are engaged in the inspection of girls’ 
secondary schools. One is a lady doctor and belongs to the 
Medical Inspection branch ; the work of another is concerned 
with physical education; while the majority form the staff 
created in 1904, with the Hon. Maude Lawrence at their 
head, for special work—viz. (as the Board's Report puts it). 
" inspection and inquiry into all matters specially needing the 
scrutiny and advice of a woman." This may be taken as a 
euphemism for domestic subjects, which are now regarded as 
being outside the sphere of man. It was not always so. In 
the dark ages of the nineteenth century, H.M.I. felt no scruple 
in undertaking the examination of the little girls' sewing. 
although he might be (as Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley confesses 
in his delightful book of inspectoral reminiscences) totally 
unable to distinguish between a “shimmy” and a “ piller- 
slip." Itis something to be thankful for that there are now 
five women whose work is entirely devoted to the inspection 
of infants’ and girls’ schools. It must. have been a,woman 
who suggested the provision, of hammocks for sleepy babies in 
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infants’ schools. The presence of the hammocks would in 
itself be sufficient to save an inspector nowadays from 
falling into the pitiful blunder related of a nineteenth-century 
confrere. The matter in hand was the inspection of the 
infants' department; the time a drowsy summer afternoon. 
Suddenly the inspector's annoyance at finding himself con- 
fronted by a nodding row of babies overcame him. "Can't 
you make them keep awake ? " he shouted to the teacher. 

In spite of some advance in these directions, however, it 
has not yet been realized that the services of women must be 
employed to a much greater extent if the inspection of girls' 
secondary schools is to be made really effective and profitable. 
It is an anomaly to leave this business in the hands of those 
who, with the best will in the world, are not competent to 
undertake it. These are the schools for whose growth women 
have been responsible in the past; they are schools entirely 
staffed by women, who control their internal administration. 
It is a great loss to them to be deprived of the help and 
guidance which a woman inspector alone can give. Noone 
but a woman can possess that intimate knowledge of the 
conditions of girl life which is essential to a right under- 
standing and a right treatment of the problems connected 
with girls' education. 

Mr. Runciman's reply to the deputation, though it held out 
the promise of an increase in the number of women inspectors, 
cannot be considered entirely reassuring. Women, he ad- 
mitted, are the best people for "certain work." Everything 
depends on the interpretation of these two words. If women's 
services are to be employed only in so far as it is found im- 
possible to dispense with them, dissatisfaction will continue 
to be felt. The hardship of a five years’ appointment limit 
cannot be dismissed by the quibble that those who have 
entered the service knowing that the appointment is for five 
years only cannot complain of uncertainty of tenure. The 
complaint may be unwarranted ; so, it seeins, is the fact that 
such a condition of service should be imposed. 

Fortunately, we live in an age of progress; and this fact, in 
the absence of active opposition to the appointment of women 
as inspectors, may work wonders. It is possible also that, in 
time, public opinion may be strong enough to force the remedy 
of an injustice with which the conservatism of public bodies 
seems powerless to deal. Mr. Runciman’s excuse that the 
under-payment of women was the fault of the * merciless law ” 
of supply and demand may be taken for what it is worth. No 
one can deny that, as a matter of principle, the demand 
"equal pay for equal work" is a perfectly just one. The 
usual argument brought forward against its practice—viz., that 
women do not, as a rule, have families to support out of their 
earnings—is beside the point: it is, moreover, equally applic- 
able to bachelors; yet we do not hear it proposed to under- 
pay bachelors on that account. Naturally, payment is cal- 
culated on the basis of services rendered; no attempt can 
be made to ensure that it is commensurate with the spending 
necessities of the recipient. In fact, the suggestion is never 
put forward—except in the case of women's salaries. 

Mr. Runciman expressed the view that a Government de- 
partment could not be expected to initiate what is, after all, 
a simple measure of justice. Already there are signs that it 
may not be left to a Government department to create a 
precedent in this matter, and that the Board of Education 
may eventually be forced into line with certain more discern- 
ing Education Authorities. One thing is certain: underpay- 
ment is a short-sighted policy and means, in this instance, a 
loss to the department— possiblv also to cducation—of the 
services of the ablest women, a loss which is the more to be 
deplored because women have given incontrovertible and, 
indeed, conspicuous proof of their capabilities, both for organi- 
zation and initiative, in the field of education. 

M. SHAXBY, M.A. 


Mr. OscAR BROWNING is succeeded in the Principalship of the 
Cambridge Day Training College by another ex-Eton Master, Mr. 
Walter Durnford. The brilliant successes gained by C.D.T.C. students 
were due in no small measure to Mr. Browning’s sympathetic govern- 
ment and personal interest 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Mme. Lévéque, agrégée des lettres, has lately contributed to the 
Morality for Revue Universitaire a suggestive paper headed 

Girlz. “ Orientation de l'enseignement moral dans les 
lycées de jeunes filles," of which we will give a 
summary as just as compression will allow it to be. When, some 
thirty years ago, secondary education for women was organized in 
France, it was declared that the morality taught in schools would not 
change. Nevertheless, the program laid down for moral instruction, 
abounding, as it did, in contradictions, had, by 1897, become obsolete. 
The idea of a morality founded on absolute, eternal, immutable truths, 
had yielded to one of a morality that is human, that has no other origin 
than the conditions of our life, that reveals itself little by little, that is 
the creation and not the sovereign of man. A new program, that 
which is still in force, was iuspired by the conception of evolutionary 
morality. It is practical in character. For the critical study of moral 
systems it substitutes the reading and discussion of selected passages 
from the moralists; it eliminates from the course all matter purely 
scientific and metaphysical; and it seeks to prepare will and conscience 
for definite duties. 


Now the danger of the change is that the teacher, basing his instruc- 
tion on the present needs and actual conditions of 
life, may be drawn into teaching what is merely 
relative and transitory. Full of the notion that the 
science of morals is evolving itself, he may offer 
premature (instead of the old, superannuated) solutions of difficulties. 
Far from inviting his pupils to accept what is, he will prepare them 
for the future, having regard not to the present state of man, but to the 
idea and whole destiny of humanity. But that destiny is a matter of 
conjecture and not of proof. The problems confronting us are vast and 
complex ; it is hard to arrive at certainty ; it is easy to let one's self be 
governed by superficial influences or to adopt the latest views as one 
would adopt the latest fashions. To women no thing is more natural 
than the tendency to make of thought a sort of intellectual ornament ; 
nothing is more dangerous or ridiculous ; nothing is less likely to pre- 
serve or to develop in our daughters the strength, the simplicity of 
mind, the mental honesty, the moral uprightness desirable above all 
things for them. The fault is observable in candidates for the agrégation 
and comes of their training as students and in the /ycce. The girls have 
too many questions to face ; they are intoxicated with their indepen- 
dence; they enjoy to excess the pleasure of arbitrary negations and 
that, no less injurious, of bold affirmations. Having a taste for formulae 
and labels, they love to call themselves pessimists, determinists, nihilists, 
and so forth ; but of the doctrines that these names cover, they know 
only the seductively paradoxical sides. 


“The instruction given to young girls," M. Gréard used to say, 
** should be instruction in results and conclusions." 
We are far indeed, writes Mme. Léveque, from 
such a method. We must have afhrmations, we 
must have systems, and finding no means of estab- 
lishing the truth of the past, we seek to base the moral life of our girls 
on the truth of to-day, oa the truth of to-morrow, that is to say on 
mere instability. Perhaps thoughtful parents would prefer other 
methods, and ask ‘“ Why does the /ycce not train our girls as we our- 
selves train them? We do not trouble ourselves to seek a foundation 
in reason for the acts that we enjoin or to co-ordinate them in a system ; 
we do not appeal either to absolute principles or to the laws of evolu- 
tion ; we try to set good examples for our daughters and to get over 
them authority enough to enforce good habits." Authority and discip- 
line—these, after all, are the key-notes in the moral training of girls. 
The school must supply the true moral teachers to whom alone authority 
belongs ; moral education in the school must be directed to the forming 
of sure habits of mind and sure habits of moral action. 


Let our readers, who will approve much and, it may be, miss some- 
thing in Mme. Lévéque's recommendations, have 
no fear that we intend in these columns to thrust 
upon them French views of moral instruction : we 
do but set forth the practices and thoughts of our neighbours for what 
of suggestiveness they may contain. It is a truth often ignored even by 
philosophers that opinion is a growth, having a continuous history, and 
that belief is conditioned—tragically conditioned —by the precedent 
content of the mind. One nation cannot borrow the opinions of an- 
other as it might follow its mode of dress or of trimming the beard. 
Again, whilst we would not enter into controversy with writers on 
this matter beyond the Channel, we state the fact (by them perhaps 
not clearly seen) that the three schools of those (1) who hoid that 
morality, with its life-roots in religion, is inseparably connected with 
it; of those (2) who say that there is for conduct a moral (social) 
sanction to which the religious may be added; and of those (3) who 
reject the religious sanction and inculcate /the moral-only, have each 
its representatives in England as;welkas in/France. "The predominance 
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of the first school in England and of the third in France may be ex- 
plained historically. It is of good promise for the history of the future 
that all schools recognize with increasing vividness the obligation to 
clear the moral atmosphere about the child and to stimulate his moral 
development in this purer air. 


GERMANY. 


The campaign against Schundiiteratur, the worthless stuff by which 
the minds of the young are thrown out of balance 
and depraved, is being prosecuted vigorously. At 
Frankfurt a. M. measures have been taken to bring 
in good books as well as to exclude bad. At three places in the town 
Atnderlesehallen (reading rooms for children) have been established for 
the supply of matter wholesome as well as interesting. Again, it is 
through the annual fairs that much of the rubbish is circulated among 
the people. At Frankfurt last Easter there was a stall for the sale of 
sound popular literature designed as a substitute for the Schundiiteratur. 
At other fairs like steps have been taken. Hanover, too, is moving. 
Early in the year the head masters of the eight higher schools of the 
town addressed a circular to parents asking for a close supervision of 
the reading of the boys. The new cinematographic theatres have also, 
they said, a pernicious influence. The Hessian Lehrerverein at its last 
session submitted to the Ministry a request that school managers should 
be empowered to forbid school children from entering the shops where 
the printed rubbish is sold ; the Verein recommends moreover that the 
form master should supply every boy once a week with an entertaining 
book. Both in Hanover and in Berlin has the fact been established that 
suicide and attempts at suicide are among the effects of the morbid 
state induced by Schundliteratur. The evil against which Germany is 
contending works deadly mischief among ourselves. We earnestly beg 
that English parents will examine what their children buy and read. 
It is sad that the young, curious as to the great world outside of their 
own experience, should be led to think that it is a world of assassins 
and hangmen, of detectives and thieves. It is a naughty world; but 
many good and noble deeds shine daily in it. Let us take care that 
our sons and daughters get some glimpse of these reflected from their 


books. 


The Hochschul-Nachrichten collects statistics as to the Universities 
of Europe. At the head stands Germany with 
22 Universities and 50,492 students ; France has 
I6 Universities with 32,211 students;  Austria- 
Hungary, 13 Universities, 28,918 students ; Great 
Britain, 17 Universities, 21,614 students; Switzerland, 7 Universities, 
6,780 students; Russia, 9 European Universities, 20,192 students ; 
Belgium, 5 Universities (two of them ‘‘ free”), 6,207 students; Italy, 
20 Universities (without Messina; four of them ‘‘free’’), 22,794 
students; Spain, 9 Universities, 12,180 students; Sweden, 3 Uni- 
versities, 4,972 students; Holland, 5$ Universities, 3,918 students; 
Roumania, 3 Universities, 5,007 students ; Greece, the University of 
Athens, with about 2,600 students ; Denmark, Copenhagen with 1,607 
students; Portugal, Coimbra with 1,840 students ; Norway, Christiania 
with about 1,700 students ; Servia, Belgrade with 700 students ; and 
Bulgaria, Sofia with 1,014 students. The ten most numerously 
attended Universities are :— Berlin, 14,203; Paris, 13,420; Budapest, 
6,610; Vienna, 6,308 ; Munich, 6,109 ; Moscow, 5,790; Naples, 4,930; 
St. Petersburg, 4,651; Leipzig, 4,630 ; and Madrid, 4,204 students. 


Schundliteratur. 


Comparative 
University 
Statistics, 


AUSTRIA. 


Dr. Bezjak of Laibach has been contributing to the Zertschrift für 
die osterreichischen Gymnasien a series of excellent 
T AMO S articles on ** A‘sthetic Education in the Secondary 
` School." Æsthetic Education, he tells us, 1s valu- 
able for the pure enjoyment of Art to which it leads. But the Beautiful 
and Art confer, according to Schiller, a further advantage in the eleva- 
tion of the moral feeling ; through Beauty we attain to the logical and 
moral condition—in other words to Truth and Duty. Starting from 
this position Dr. Bezjak examines the zsthetic value of each several 
subject of school instruction, and gives hints how that value may best 
be realized in practice. Thus in the teaching of classics he recommends 
that an appeal should be made not only to the minds, but also to the 
cars of the pupils. The teacher should bid them close their. books, 
and should then with his utmost skill read or declaim to them what has 
been translated. They should not merely learn by rote select passages 
of prose or poetry : they should be trained to deliver the pieces with 
liveliness and effect. We commend the suggestions to the notice of 
those English teachers who have not been accustomed to let elocution 
reinforce their classical teaching. Everything is to be approved that 
may tend to substitute clear and well-sounding speech for the tradi- 
tionary gabble of the classroom. As to the general matter, the 
school must not overlook the cesthetical sanction fcr conduct—the 
sanction that with many men has the greatest influence. 


Pondering over the subject of the Austrian articles we are led to a 


fancy upon the earthly course of man. As a child 
struggles into conscious life, he finds himself help- 
less in swaying waters. About him hang threads 
and strands and reeds of thought, various in colour and strength. He 
clutches at them ; and, one by one, he gathers enough of them to make 
a little matwork of Weltanschauung, on which he seats himself and 
goes floating down the stream, now peacefully, now whirled in eddies, 
o the cataract of death. Religion may teach him how to choose the 
strongest materials; esthetics will enable him to make his mat 
bea utiful and to have joy even in a short voyage. 


Zsthetics and 
Life—a Panoy. 


UNITED STATES. 


It is the custom of a certain great representative body to “‘ report 
progress" when it has done nothing ; ours is the 
POET. pleasanter task of reporting actual progress when- 
ever we discern it. Here is an example of progress 
in the United States. A few years ago there were no schools of forestry 
in the land, and training for the profession of forester was unknown. 
Now some of the leading Universities have their regular departments 
and schools of forestry, whilst other educational institutions provide 
courses of instruction in the subject. Among the Universities that have 
developed schools of forestry are Harvard, Yale, and the University of 
Michigan ; courses in forestry are offered by the Universities of Maine, 
Georgia, Minnesota, and Nebraska, and by several agricultural and 
other colleges. The schools of forestry at Harvard, Yale, and the 
University of Michigan are graduate schools, of a two years' course 
preparing for the degree of Master of Forestry ; the curriculum joins 
technical studies to hard work in the woods, and at Harvard the 
students help in the management of a large tract of ‘‘ commercial 
forest, from which they derive object lessons in the practical applica- 
tions of the principles of forestry. There you may see young men at 
work upon a “timber map” of the forest ; or studying its trees and 
shrubs; or logging, felling, sawing or hauling ; or talking over the 
business and mechanical aspects of their work. Hobnailed boots, 
flannel shirts, and belt axes are their equipment ; for six months of the 
year they live as if in a woodland camp. The Columbia University, 
New York, will also, as it is expected, establish a school of forestry, 
with a four years’ course leading to a degree in ** Forest Engineering. 
The practical work will be done in the Interstate Park, easily accessible 
from the University, and in tbe State preserves on the Adirondacks. 


But there is much other progress going on in America, and a report 
of it, as observed in 1908 by a committee appointed 
to study it, is printed in the School Review. We 
will but call attention to a single detail of the 
report. We hear complaints that the new living picture theatres (we 
do not ourselves know it) are not good for children. New York has 
been experimenting with an ** educational theatre," designed to furnish 
to the East Side an improved entertainment, and based on the idea 
that the native dramatic instinct of children should be directed toward 
their ethical and intellectual development. Such plays as ** Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” ‘‘The Forest Ring," **As You Like it," **Snow White, 
and a dramatized version of Mark Twain’s ** The Prince and the jos 
were performed by young people for young people, and with good effect. 
The players were taught to use well-modulated English speech and got 
a lesson in correct expression ; they gained also and communicated to 
their audience impressions of noble character. It is strange that the 
drama, much used in the Renaissance as an instrument of education, 
should now be generally neglected in schools. 


The Educational 
Theatre. 


Let us for once speak of the United States Education Report without 
drawing upon its statistics. Nay, we will confine 
ourselves to one topic of the ten thousand upon 
which it offers enlightenment—to co-education. In 
Europe, we are reminded, among the Latin races 
custom and sentiment favour the separate education of boys and girls ; 
Germany, in general, admits girls to boys’ schools where there 15 
otherwise no provision for their higher education, and Baden, 10 pat- 
ticular, has made an extensive—and successful—trial of co-education 
in secondary schools. The South American Republics, although they 
are governed in many things by the example of the United States, follow 
in this matter the usage of the Latin States of Europe: Brazil 1s 
as firm as Italy in requiring separate schools for boys and girls. The 
Report expresses the judgment of the United States upon the outlook 
for the future as follows :—'* The influence of modern life tends toward 
the breaking down of barriers that have hitherto kept women from full 
participation in the provision for intellectual devolopment, and as 2 
natural consequence the policy of co-education is likely to be more and 
more widely extended. At the same time the opinion seems to be 
gaining strength in this country that some modifications of our general 
scheme of public-school education are desirable with a view to its better 
adaptation to the special aptitudes and requirements of young men añ 
young women." 


The Report for 
1 e. 


Oo-education. 
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CANADA. 


The Report for 1908 of the Ontario Minister of Education gives 
Hia Outi evidence of progress both in the primary and in the 

secondary field. The results of the policy initiated 
in 1906—that of encouraging the development of 
rural schools, of increasing the salaries of the teachers, and of improving 
their professional training—begin now to show themselves. But the 


Minister sees imperfections in the elementary schools and looks for a | 


development, in particular, of technical education. There are no fixed 
values, he says, in education ; the school of the future will be the pro- 
duct of social and industrial progress. 


As our readers will know, we are watching eagerly the tendency 
of thought and action in the Empire with regard 

Copinne hon to Continuation Schools. Ontario has progress to 

` report. By the legislation of 1908 the former Con- 

tinuation Classes were divided into Continuation Schools and Fifth 
Classes. The Continuation School is now a school in which the course 
of instruction includes Fifth Class work and instruction in advance of 
Fifth Class work. They have increased from 91 in 1906 to 120 in 
1908. The attendance in the latter year was 5,317 pupils. In the 
number of teachers, in the salaries paid, and in the value of the equip- 
ment a notable advance has been made ; but the machinery for providing 
the cost of maintenance is at present inadequate. Legislation to make 
good the defect is being considered. The community in general 
appreciates the Continuation Schools highly, and representatives of the 
farmers have passed a resolution in favour of an extension of the system. 


The most interesting section of the Report is that supplied by the 
Inspector of Technical Education. Filling more 


Feobnical than 160 pages and freely illustrated, it is rather a 
Education. : : : i 

treatise on his subject than an ordinary departmental 

document. The Inspector recommends a modification of the course in 


the last two years of the public school, so that boys and girls might 
have then the option of vocational training in the form most suitable 
for the district in which they live. The bifurcation that we advocate 
for every fully organized primary school, with a *'side" for the 
children who are to pass on into secondary schools, and a **side"' for 
those who must go out for bread, would enable his wishes to be 
realized, at least in towns. He proposes further the establishment of 
vocational schools that would take a boy intended for industry at 
fourteen years oí age and give him a two or three years' trade course. 
Manual training in woodwork and metalwork, as well as household 
science, he would have taught in every high school; improved courses 
in mechanical, machine, and architectural drawing and industrial 
design should be offered by the high school, and more elementary 
industrial drawing introduced into the public schools. Industrial 
museums showing the development of typical industries, the processes 
of manufacture, the raw materials used—these, he urges, are what 
Ontario needs, not museums illustrating a dead past and containing 
things to be kept in cases and gaped at. Yet illustrations of the past 
have also their value for the present even in the field of arts aud crafts. 


CAPE COLONY. 


A teacher in Cape Colony complains that our reports on education 
A Mistement ue take the colour of the official spectacles, and 
of Grievances— e indicates some matters which call for criticism. 
From a spirit of fairness we give a brief summary of 
that which he offers. (i.) The practice of individual examination, he 
contends, is carried too far. Not only are most of the pupils examined 
once a year by the regular inspector, but work is interrupted by the 
visit of ‘‘ Instructors,” so called because they instruct the teachers, 
but holding also frequent examinations at uncertain times in their 
several departments (drawing, needlework, cookery, &c.). (ii) The 
public schools (exclusive of mission and farm schools) are divided into 
three classes: A 1t, A2, and A 3. It is quite uncertain what is the 
criterion or distinguishing mark of each class—the principle of classifi- 
cation is **a Departmental mystery." The grouping relates primarily 
to elementary schools ; there are a number of high (secondary) schools 
which naturally are A 1 ; but every A I school is not a high school. 
A schcol may be promoted to a higher or degraded to a lower class ; 
degradation of a high school has been inflicted or threatened for 
insufficient cause. ‘‘ Is it just or reasonable to hold a school up to the 
scorn of the public because £s» any one year its numbers happen to fall 
below a certain level?" (iii.) As there are three classes of schools, so 
there are three classes of certificated teachers: T 1, T 2, and T 3. A 
University man ranks as uncertificated unless he convinces the Educa- 
tion Department that he has had some sort of professional training or 
possesses some knowledge of education. To get the T 1 certificate, he 
must have previously gained T 2, and the quickest method of doing so 
has been to attend a vacation course—‘‘ thus we occasionally have the 
edifying spectacle of a Cambridge honoursman attending lectures in 
arithmetic, handwriting, grammar, and so forth.” 


Now of this third grievance we say naught ; nay, we approve the 


attitude of the authorities. For the rest, we have 
not that intimate local knowledge that would enable 
us to sit in the seat of judgment, nor do we make 
any pretence of doing so. A further lamentation of our correspondent 
suggests animus on his part : **Our Education Department is Scotch 
from the Superintendent. General down to the office boy." That is the 
sort of prejudice with which we have no sympathy. The writer of 
these lines is an Englishman ; but he always likes to hear the bagpipes 
play, not for the sake of the music (of which he lacks understanding), 
but because there is sure to be a Scotsman behind them. And in 
educational matters Scotsmen are the bearers of the best traditions of 
the Empire—which has no room for internal jealousies. 


and 
Commentary. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


WALES. 


Mr. David Davies, M.P., has offered to erect and equip a College 
University College hall together with a kitchen, professors’ common 

Aberystwyth. Toom, students’ common room, &c., at the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. The Council 
of the College are, at the presented time, confronted with the duty of 
providing a suitable hostel for the men students of the College, and 
residential accommodation has also to be found by the Local Education 
Authorities and the Board of Education for an additional number of 
normal students. Mr. Davies suggests that both these plans should be 
embodied in one scheme. The offer is not unconditional, as the 
College authorities will be required to provide a site and to guarantee 
that in three years residential accommodation will be provided for one- 
third of the ordinary students and in another three years for two-thirds, 
and so on, until all the men students are in residence. The main object 
of the donor is evidently to obliterate, as far as possible, all distinction 
between the normal and the ordinary student of the College, and this can 
only be achieved by bringing the former into the closest connexion 
with the activities of the College. The effect on the general tone and 
discipline of all the students must, in Mr. Davies's opinion, be highly 
beneficial if the authorities are enabled to exercise a closer supervision 
over them than is possible under present conditions. This offer will 
require very careful consideration, as, if it is accepted, it will gradually 
transform the College into a purely residential College. All the men 
students so far have lived in lodgings in the town, and therefore some 
local opposition to the scheme is certain to be raised. 


Welsh Education Authorities have not so far displayed that zeal for 
Technical technical education which has characterized their 
Education. work in the domain of secondary education. Hardly 

any substantial progress has therefore been made, 
especially in providing facilities for the more advanced technical work, 
for which there is such a strong demand in the great mining and indus- 
trial centres of the country. The best students are, as a rule, obliged 
to seek elsewhere for the training and instruction which they need to 
ft them for the more responsible posts; and, more often than not, 
these posts are filled by men who have been imported from other 
countries owing to the scarcity of properly trained Welsh students. 
The great extension of secondary education in Wales, as the result of 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, has emphasized very strongly 
the urgent need of establishing one or two technical colleges of the 
first rank in the Principality, where boys with special aptitude for en- 
gineering, &c., can complete their training without being obliged to 
incur the expense of going to German or English technical institutions 
for the purpose. South Wales, especially, has such a great variety of 
industries, such as mining, engineering, chemical works, &c., that a 
thoroughly well equipped technical college should be regarded as 
essential to its progress. But unfortunately it is only too evident that 
our great commercial magnates are not great believers in the value of 
scientific training, or, at all events, they have not so far taken any 
steps whatever towards making their belief in it, if it exists, known to 
any one. Neither by the offer of money from their well filled coffers 
towards the establishment of such a college, nor by bringing any 
pressure on Local Authorities, have our wealthy coal-owners, &c., given 
any indication that they are dissatisfied with the present state of things. 
Two or three of our Education Committees have, it is true, been 
attempting to supply, on a somewhat small scale, facilities for technical 
study. Swansea founded a technical college in 1898, and is now 
proposing to enlarge and equip it for engineering, metallurgy, and 
allied sciences ; but the resources of the borough are not really sufficient to 
justify it in embarking on such a large scale as the necessities of the great 
industrial centre in which it is situated demand. Cardiff and Newport 
are also contemplating schemes for technical instruction, but in a 
somewhat half-hearted fashion ;. and one can scarcely.blame them for 
their lack of enthusiasm, for thé great) industrial ‘captains have not 
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shown the least intention of helping them or of co-operating with 
them in any form. A few evening classes scattered here and there are 
no doubt doing excellent work of the more elementary type, but as yet 
rovision for the most advanced work in any department is sadly 
acking throughout the Principality. And it is certain also that only 
by the co-operation of the Education Authorities chiefly concerned 
with the owners of our great works can a full and adequate provi- 
sion for technical training be made. Some such schemes as already 
exist in many of the great towns of England, whereby the local works 
are brought into organic relation to the colleges, should be adopted in 
Wales, otherwise it is doubtful whether the present experiments of 
Swansea and the other towns of South Wales will prove really success- 
ful. A determined effort should be made to overcome the indifference 
of our industrial captains to the cause of higher educational work 
generally and to technical work in particular. 

At the last meeting of the Governors of Carnarvon County School, 
there was a long and somewhat animated discussion on the paucity 
of properly qualified candidates for vacancies on the staff from the 
Welsh University Colleges. Surprise was expressed that this should 
be the case, but the Head Master stated that not one of the applicants 
from the local colleges had the necessary experience or academic 
qualifications. | Under the Carnarvonshire scheme the Head Master 
appoints and dismisses the staff ‘‘subject to the approval of the 
governing body,” but the governors at this meeting resolved that 
he should be asked to submit the names of three candidates for 
each vacancy. This resolution is, of course, absolutely ultra vires 
and contrary to the scheme, as the Governors’ powers are limited 
to approving or otherwise of the candidate whose name is submitted 
by the Head Master. They are not in the least concerned with the 
relative merits of the applicants: this is purely a matter for the 
Head Master. Compliance in any form with this resolution will be 
clearly a breach of scheme and a dangerous precedent besides. 


At the same meeting it was moved that the fees be lowered, but 
School no resolution was then adopted in reference to 
Feos. them. As this is, as far as we know, the first 

attempt on the part of governors to take advantage 
of the increased revenue from the secondary grants to reduce the 
fees, the action of the Carnarvon governors should be closely 
watched. These grants are given primarily towards increasing the 
efficiency of the school and especially towards advancing the salaries 
of the staff, and are not meant to afford relief in the matter of rates 
or fees. If the proposal now before the Carnarvon governors is 
adopted and the fees are lowered, the beneficial effect of the new 
grant will be to a great extent nullified, and there is no doubt that 
such a step will be directly contrary to the spirit of the regulations. 
The fees in this school are already very low and probably do not 
amount to half the cost of the education given. Judged by some of 
the arguments brought forward in the course of the discussion, the 
proposal was evidently due to a desire of winning cheap popularity 
and not of attracting more pupils to the school. 


The Carnarvonshire Education Committee have resolved to establish 
cookery classes for boys; and it is said that they 
are likely to be very popular in certain districts. 

We congratulate Sir Isambard Owen, the Senior 
Deputy Chancellor of the University of Wales, on his appointment as 
Permanent Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bristol. For the 
last five years he was Principal of Armstrong College, and there took 
a very prominent share in the work of establishing it as an independent 
college. Sir Isambard states that his new duties will not interfere 
with the tenure of his post of Senior Deputy Chancellor. 


Oookery 
Classes. 


SCOTLAND. 


During the last two months there has been considerable specula- 
Principalship of ae regarding the Principalship of Aberdeen 
Aberdeen. niversity, and many names have been suggested 
and discussed in connexion with the vacancy. 
The long delay in making the appointment is no doubt due to the 
expectation that the Treasury Committee will recommend a consider- 
able increase in the salary attached to the office. All the Scottish 
Principals are underpaid, and it is rumoured that the Treasury Com- 
mittee has recommended an increase of the salary in all the Uni- 
versities. The recommendation, however, cannot be effective until 
it has been included in the Estimates and passed by the House of 
Commons. There is a general desire that the new Principal of 
Aberdeen should be a representative of the Arts rather than of the 
medical or scientific side of academic culture. There are more 
students in Arts than in any of the other faculties, the most im- 
portant educational problems of the future are those connected with 
the Arts faculty, and already two of the Scottish Principals are 
medical men. 


The Carnegie Trust has issued its award of Fellowships and 


Scholarships for the year 1909-10. Twenty Fellows 
and thirty Scholars have been appointed, and the 
awards are distributed among the Universities as 
follows:—St. Andrews, four Fellowships and five Scholarships; 
Glasgow, six Fellowships and eleven Scholarships ; Aberdeen, five 
Fellowships and three Scholarships ; Edinburgh, five Fellowships and 
eleven Scholarships. 


Prof. John Cleland, who has held the Chair of Anatomy at Glasgow 
University since 1877, and Prof. William Jack, 
who has held the Chair of Mathematics at the same 
University since 1879, have resigned their offices. 
Both the retiring Professors have done admirable service to the Uni- 
versity, and their resignation has been received with much regret. It 
is an interesting and probably unprecedented circumstance that Prof. 
Jack's predecessor, Prof. Blackburn, who occupied the chair for thirty 
years prior to 1879, is still on the pension list of the University. It is 
roposed to recognize the long services of Profs. Cleland and Jack 
by the presentation of their portraits or busts to the University. 
Prof. Alexander Ogston has also resigned the Chair of Surgery at 
Aberdeen, after twenty-seven years' service. He is one of the most 
distinguished of Scottish surgeons, and his resignation is a serious loss 
to the University. "m 
In connexion with the appointment of his successor, which is made 
by the Crown, the Secretary for Scotland has asked the University 
Court whether the new professor will have the same facilities for clinical 
instruction which were given to Prof. Ogston, and the Court has in- 
formed him that the Aberdeen Infirmary will not give wards to the new 
Professor unless he is one of three surgeons who already have wards 
in the Infirmary. This is simply an attempt to enforce the foolish and 
short-sighted policy of preferring local talent because it is local ; and it 
is to be hoped that the Secretary for Scotland will ignore the answer 
given to his question and will appoint the best man, whether or not he 
is an Aberdeen surgeon. The difficulty about clinical instruction will 
be overcome much more easily after the Professor is appointed. 


The University Court of St. Andrews has appointed Mr. James C. 
Irvine, D.Sc., Lecturer in Organic Chemistry in 
the United College, St. Andrews, to be Professor 
of Chemistry, in succession to Prof. Purdie. 
Glasgow University Court has appointed Mr. William Dunbar, LL.B., 
of Edinburgh University, to the Lectureship in Civil Law, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Hugh R. Buchanan. The Curators of l'atronage 
at Edinburgh University have appointed Mr. J. Hepburn Millar, LL.B., 
to the Chair of Constitutional Law and History, in succession to Prof. 
Kirkpatrick, and Dr. Henry Alexis Thomson to the Chair of Surgery, 
in succession to Prof. Chiene. Edinburgh University Court has 
appointed Mr. R. L. Græme Ritchie, M.A. Aberdeen, to be Junior 
Lecturer in French, and Mr. Hans Friedrich Eggeling, M.A., to be 
Junior Lecturer in German. Mr. Thomas Jones, M.A., Lecturer in 
Social Economics at Glasgow University, has been appointed Professor 
of Economics in the Queen’s University of Belfast. 


The 
Oarnegie Trust. 


Resignations. 


Appointments. 


Dr. Daniel J. Cunningham, Professor of Anatomy in Edinburgh 
University, died on June 23. He was a son of the 
D Ei den late Principal Cunningham, of St. Andrews, and, 
. J. gham. : 
after twenty years’ service as Professor of Anatomy 
in Trinity College, Dublin, he returned in 1903 to Edinburgh, where 
he had been a student and teacher, and succeeded Sir William Turner 
in the chair of Anatomy. He was a brilliant teacher and investigator, 
and his death at a comparatively early age is very much regretted. 


The late Dr. John Hall, of London, a graduate of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, has bequeathed to the University about 
435,000 for the endowment of Tutorial Fellow- 
ships in Medicine and Surgery. The Fellowships 
are to be of the value of £200 a year, and they are to be tenable for 
three years. Candidates must be graduates of Glasgow University in 
Medicine or Surgery, of not more than five years' standing. The 
Fellows are to devote their whole time to the practical instruction of 
students, under the direction of the Professors. 

Mr. Charles Bruce, of Edinburgh, has given £5,000 to Edinburgh 
University for the endowment of a Lectureship on Banking. 


Bequests. 


In connexion with the visit of the Imperial Press Conference in June, 
a special graduation took place at Glasgow Um- 
versity, and the honorary degree of LL.D. was 
conferred on Mr. E. S. Cunningham, of Melbourne; 
Sir Hugh Graham, of Montreal ; Mr. James A. Macdonald, of Toronto; 
Mr. Maitland H. Park, of Cape Town; Mr. H. Stanley Reed, of 
Bombay ; and Mr. F. W. Ward, of Sydney. 


The Glasgow Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers has 
sent a strong letter of protest to the Education 


Honorary Degrees 
at Glasgow. 


decoreceicg ” Department against the proposed limitation of the 
Students. number of students to be admitted annually to 


training. The Edinburgh» Provincial Committee 
has also adopted a motion disapproving of the limitation until the 
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Committees have had an opportunity of studying the whole facts and 
figures on which the proposals are based. 


The Classical ncn i ses a series of resolutions con- 
emning the Department's Regulations for the 
Febery Intermediate Certificate as too uniform in character, 
permitting too little liberty to pupils and managers 
of schools, and cramping unnecessarily the freedom of the teacher. The 
Association also recommends that the present limitation of age for the 
Intermediate Certificate Examination should be abolished and that, in 
the interest of scholars intending Io study at the Universities, particularly 
those who p to make Latin and Greek their central subjects, 
Science and Drawing should be made optional in the Intermediate 
curriculum. 


IRELAND. 


With July the summer vacation begins in Irish universities and 
schools, so that there has been little astir in the educational world 
during the past month. 

The University of Dublin held its midsummer Commencements in 
the Theatre of Trinity College on June 31, when a 
large number of degrees, both ordinary and honorts 
causa, were conferred. The recipients of the latter 
were the following : Sir Alfred Keogh, Director-General of the Army 
Medical Service ; George A. Gibson, M. D., of Edinburgh ; Wm. Hale 
White, M.D., Senior Physician of Guy's Hospital, London ; Wm. 
Parker Herringham, M.D., Physician in St. Bartholomew’s, London ; 
and Prof. George Redmayne Murray, of Victoria University, Man- 
chester, all of whom received the honorary degree of M.D. ; Ernest 
Wm. Hobson, of Cambridge, who received that of D.Sc. ; Rev. James 
Cooper, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Glasgow University, and 
Arthur Surridge Hunt, well known in connexion with the discoveries 
of papyri at Oxyrhynchus, both of whom received the D. Lit. degree. 

The arrangements for the affiliation of Magee College, Londonderry, 
to Dublin University are now complete, and an official statement on the 
subject has been issued by the Board of Trinity College. The ordinary 
course of lectures in Magee College is to cover the same ground as the 
ordinary lectures in Trinity College. The student who has completed 
two years’ course of Arts in Magee will then he required to pass the 
Trinity ** Little-go’’ or Final Freshman Examination, and in each of 
the two subsequent undergraduate years to attend one term of Ordinary 
or Honour Lectures in Trinity College. Magee students will be eligible 
to compete for all Scholarships, &c., in Trinity College. The arrange- 
ment is open to reconsideration at the end of five years. Meantime, a 
series of University Extension Lectures is contemplated in Magee 
College during the coming winter. This settlement appears to be 
regarded as satisfactory by the large section of Ulster Presbyterians who 
were dissatisfied by the treatment of their interests in the Belfast 
University, and anxiety is felt in some quarters as to its possible effects 
on the future of that University. It has already been suggested in 
influential quarters that the Assembly's College, Belfast, where the 
majority of candidates for the Presbyterian ministry receive their 
uaining, should be transferred to Derry. 

The Council of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce met on June 30 
and sent in a resolution to the Commissioners of the Queen's Univer- 
sity expressing their regret that no provision had been made in the 
Statutes for a Faculty of Commerce or for definite instruction in com- 
mercial subjects. To this the Commissioners replied in a letter stating 
that at present it was not possible to found a separate Faculty of 
Commerce, but that provision would be made for granting degrees in 
the Faculties of Arts and Science to students who specialized in com- 
mercial subjects, and that instruction in such subjects would be 
adequately furnished by the institution of a special Chair in Economics, 
and by the provision made for the teaching of modern languages, 
geography, and law, together with the teaching available at the 
Municipal Technical Institute. 

One of the best known among the present staft of Queen’s College, 
Belfast, Prof. William Graham, D.Lit., who for twenty-seven years 
has occupied the Chair of Political Economy, has just retired on 
Pension in order to devote himself to literary work. 

The Belfast Commissioners held meetings on July 1, 2, and 3, and 
made the following appointments to Professorships and Lectureships in 
the Queen’s University. Professors: Modern History, Mr. F. M. 
Powicke, M.A. (Oxon.), formerly Lecturer in Manchester University ; 
Economics, Mr. Thomas Jones, M.A., formerly Lecturer in Glasgow 
University ; Jurisprudence and Roman Law, Mr. J. A. Strahan, 
M.A., LL.B., formerly on the staff of Queen's College; Botany, 
Mr. D. T. Gwynne-Vaughan, M.A.; French Language and Literature, 
Mr. D. L. Pul M.A., formerly Lecturer in French at the Gold- 
smiths’ College, University of London. Lecturers: in Arch:eology, 
Mr. K. Frost, M.A., B.Lit, F.R.G.S. ; English Language, Mr. 
Algernon Balfour, M.A.; Celtic Languages and Literature, Rev. 
F. W. O'Connell, M.A., B.D., T.C.D.; Moral Philosophy and 
History of Philosophy, Mr. H. L. Stewart, M.A., D.Ph. (R. U.IT. and 
Oxon.); Scholastic Philosophy, Rev. Denis O'Keeffe, M.A., R.U.L; 


The 
Universities. 


Organic Chemistry, Mr. A. W. Stewart, D.Sc. (Glasgow); Physics, 

Mr. Robert Jack, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D.; Bio-Chemistry, Dr. } 

Milroy, formerly of the staff of Queen's College; Geology and Geo- 
raphy, Mr. A. R. Dwerryhouse, D.Sc., F.G.S. ; Hygiene, Dr. W. J. 
ilson, Lecturer in Queen's College. 

Some apprehension was created among the women-graduates of the 
R.U.I. in the North by the wording of the clause in the statutes relating 
to the constitution of the new Convocation, which left some room for 
doubt as to whether they would be eligible for membership. The 
Chairman of the Commission, Judge Shaw, however, on being 
approached on the subject, has given his interpretation of the passage 
so as to include women-graduates of the R. U.I., as well as those of the 
future University, in the privileges set forth. 

The Commissioners of the National University propose to make their 
appointments to professorships and lectureships next October. 

Dissatisfaction has been expressed by the friends of Galway College 
with the way in which it has been treated in comparison with the col- 
leges in Dublin and Cork ; the number of professorships, the salaries, 
and the general expenditure in Galway being only about half of the 
corresponding provisions in Cork. A special report drawn up by the 
Dublin Commissioners, which has just been issued as a White Paper, 
acknowledges this inequality, which, however, is unavoidable, owing to 
the inadequacy of the funds placed at the disposal of the Galway 
College. ‘The scheme proposed in the statute for the College does not, 
in the opinion of the Commissioners, approach to **even a passable 
equipment for a constituent college of the University.” It has been 
found necessary to supplement the professors’ incomes by allowing them 
the students’ fees—a principle recognized as unsound, and not adopted 
in the Dublin and Cork colleges, where the professors have fixed in- 
clusive salaries, the fees going to the College—as otherwise the existing 
professors would in many cases be at a loss when continuing office under 
the new régime. Further, many subjects have to be combined under one 
chair—e.g., the Professor of English Literature has also to teach history 
and philosophy. Only in one direction has an addition been made to 
the existing staff, by the establishment of a Professorship in Modern 
Irish, at a salary of £300, and a Lectureship in Celtic Philology, at a 
salary of £150. 

The report deals further with the absence of provision for teaching 
technological subjects and agriculture in the University ; but it is con- 
sidered that the Royal College of Science will meet the exigences of 
the case for the present until practical experience of the working of 
the University has shown how far fresh expenditure is justifiable or 
possible. 


The months of July and August are a busy time with the workers in 
The Lan R the Irish Language movement. The School of 

Moveuent" Irish Learning inaugurated its summer course by a 
series of lectures on ** Irish Metrics,” delivered by 
Prof. Kuno Meyer in the latter part of June. During the past 
month classes have been held daily, in the afternoon and evening, in 
Old and Middle Irish Grammar and Texts, Philology, and Welsh, and 
the number of students has been much larger than in any previous 
year, including several who come from across the seas. The school has 
moved into larger and more commodious premises at 26A St. Stephen's 
Green. 

The Irish Training Colleges at Cloughaneely in Co. Donegal, Partry 
in Co. Mayo, and Ballingeary in Co. Kerry are in full swing, with 
increased numbers and new extensions of work. The Ulster College 
continues under the presidency of Miss Agnes O'Farrelly, M.A. and 
that in Munster under Dr. O'Daly, while Mr. Patrick O'Donnellan 
has been appointed Head of the Connacht College. During August, 
Dr. Bergin, F.R.U.I., of the School of Irish Learning, will give a 
course of lectures in Historical Irish Grammar and Research Work in 
Ballingeary. A novel and, it would appear, successful experiment is 
being made in Ballingeary by a course of Latin lessons, given by 
Maire Ni Chianéide, M.A., through the medium of Irish. 

There is also a summer school at Ring, Co. Waterford, in connexion 
with the Bilingual Secondary School for Boys started some time age by 
the Gaelic League. The work at Ring has been carried on for the past 
three years, and this year a fully-equipped residential college has been 
erected, the funds being raised largely by subscription, and the 
management of the college and of the secondary school has been placed 
in the hands of a representative and responsible Committee of Munster 
Gaelic Leaguers. The summer course at Ring includes music and 
botany as well as linguistic subjects. 

This summer has also witnessed a new departure at Tawin, in Co. 
Galway, where a summer school has been started, mainly for begin- 
ners, with the modest inclusive fee of 15s. for a month's course. 

Meantime, Dublin Gaels are working hard in preparation for the 
Oireachtas, which will be held in Dublin during the first week of 
August. The recently formed Association of Bilingual Teachers, who 
have already held some successful conferences in Galway during the 
past term, will meet in Dublin during the Oireachtas to discuss educa- 
tional methods and to confer as to the best means of extending their 
organization. 

A meeting of secondary teachers was held on July/1o in the Mansion 
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House in Dublin to draw up a constitution for an 
Irish Association of Secondary Teachers, which, it 
is hoped, will include all or most of the lay assist- 
ants of both sexes in secondary schools in Ireland, irrespective of 
creed. The present status of secondary teachers leaves much to be 
desired, and it is to be hoped that the new organization may do some- 
thing to improve it. 

The case of Dr. O'Hickey, Professor of Irish in Maynooth, is still 
exciting eager interest. It was stated in the press on all sides at the 
end of last month that Dr. O'Hickey had been dismissed from his 
professorship in Maynooth on account of certain passages in a 
pamphlet issued by him in defence of compulsory Gaelic in the new 
National University. This statement, it has transpired, was not 
wholly correct. Dr. O'Hickey holds his appointment for life, and 
can be dismissed only for incapacity or misconduct. The real facts 
are that he was cited before the Board of Trustees and called upon 
to resign ; this he refused to do, on the ground that he was at liberty 
to hold his own opinions and give utterance to them; since when, 
things remain 2» statu quo. At the present moment Dr. O’Hickey 
bids fait to become one of the most popular men in the country. 


General. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The following appointments have been made :—Head of the Depart- 
ment in French, Miss F. C. Johnson; Head of Department in Latin, 
Miss E. Strudwick. Assistant Lecturers in Classics, Miss D. Tarrant ; 
in Philosophy, Miss F. R. Shields ; in English, Miss E. M. Spearing. 

The Reid Scholarship in Art has been awarded to Miss Downes 
(Clapham High School), the Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science to Miss 
Hurst (Streatham High School), and the Old Pupils’ Scholarship to 
Miss Bird (Notting Hill High School). 


SCHOOLS. 

BUSHEY, Sr. MARGARET’S SCHOOL.—June 17 was Prize Day, and 
prizes were distributed by the Lord Chief Justice. The Head Mistress, 
Miss Boys, stated, in her report of this her first year of office, that 
special classes for dressmaking, cookery, and housewifery had been 
established and that the playing fields had been enlarged. Lord 
Alverstone congratulated the Head Mistress on the development of 
practical studies ; at the same time, he deprecated too early specializa- 
tion. He offered a prize to the school, the subject to be fixed by the 
governors. Prize-giving was followed by sports, which were witnessed 
by a large company of visitors. 


HAILEYBURY.—Speech Day was July 1r. The chief prize-winner 
was R. G. Butler, who carried off the prizes for Latin and Greek Prose, 
Latin Verse, and Art. Next to him was J. Burnaby, who took the prize 
for Greek Iambics, English Translation, Divinity, and Recitation. 
Scenes were performed from ** The Birds" of Aristophanes, ** The Critic," 
and ‘* Les Deux Sourds.” The Head Master reported a most successful 
year, with scholarships won at Balliol and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The Bishop of St. Albans (President of the Council) pronounced the 
school, since its recent improvement, one of the most up-to-date and 
best equipped schools in England. The following prizes were awarded :— 
Latin Prose and Greek Prose, K. G. Digby ; Greek Iambics (transla- 
tion into English), J. Burnaby; English Essay, R. Dendy ; Jackson 
Art Prize, K. G. Digby; Hanbury Divinity Prize, J. Burnaby; 
German, E. de S. Rideout ; French, F. H. G. Taylor and D. C. 
Thomas; History, D. S. McKenzie; Chemistry and Physics, G. M. 
Brown ; Lord Roberts's Prize for the best all- round member of the 
school was given to R. S. S. Stafford. R. C. Ozanne (O.H.) has 
gained a First Class in Natural Science at Oxford. N. R. D. Tennant 
(O. H.), Pembroke College, Cambridge, has joined the modern side 
staff this term. We have heard this term with great regret of the 
death of E. P. Ash, for thirty-seven years a master of Haileybury ; he 
was Head of the Modern Side, retired at Christmas, 1902, and was 
living at Petersfield. 


HAMPSTEAD, ASKE'S HABERDASHERS' SCHOOL.—Mr. A. J. Spils- 
bury, Senior Classical Master in the City of London School, has been 
appointed to the vacant Head Mastership. There were more than a 
hundred candidates. Mr. Spilsbury was a Scholar of Queen's Col- 
lege, Oxford, and obtained a First Class in Classical Moderations and 
a Second in Greats. He held the Craven Scholarship at the British 
School of Archzology at Athens. From Brighton College he passed 
in 1900 to the City of London School. 


HaRROow.—Harrow was as fortunate in the weather for its Speech 
Day as Eton was unfortunate. G. K. M. Butler, the youngest son of 
the Master of Trinity, was the hero of the day. He almost swept the 
board, carrying off the prizes for Latin hexameters, alcaics, essay and 
prose translation, and for Greek prose. The head of the school— 
A. T. A. Ritchie—who recited a remarkable rhapsody on Westminster 
Abbey and the Empire, written in school by a Sixth Form boy, was 
presented by Dr. Wood with a gold watch as a token of esteem, and 
was loudly applauded. The best of the speeches were two scenes from 


‘* Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon.” The general excellence of the 
actors pronunciation did great credit to the French master. An 
audacious novelty was a scene from the ** Thesmophoriazusae," 
modernized to suit the recent suffragette movement. The principal 
guest was Lord Grey, who at luncheon dwelt on the connecting links 
between Harrow and Canada. Lord George Hamilton, who has suc- 
ceeded Lord Spencer as Chairman, responded for the Governors. The 
day ended with school songs. Edward Bowen’s immortal *'*Forty 
Years On” was sung in unison as only Harrow men and boys can 
sing it. 

HARROW, LOWER SCHOOL OF dons LvoN.—4A. M. Hughes has 
won a Senior Foundation Scholarship at St. Paul's School. R. F. 
Simnett has won a Scholarship at the City of London College. 


KINGSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—A pageant in connexion with this 
school, which the Bishop of Kingston (at a commemoration service 
held the same day) said was the first institution to which the term 
* public school?" was applied, was performed for the first time on 
June 21 in the grounds of Elmfield, close to the old chantry which for 
so many centuries served as the school. The first scene was the visit 
of Edward I. to Edward Lovekyn, the founder of the chantry. The 
second scene represented the dedication of the chantry ten years later 
by the Bishop of Winchester. The final scene, and the most effective, 
was the visit of Queen Elizabeth and her mounted retinue to re- 
establish the school which has since borne her name. 


NortH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—Prize day was July 5, 
and the chair was taken by the Bishop of Bristol. Mrs. Bryant, in her 
report, named among the signal successes of the past year— Miss Marjorie 
Long, First Class in Mathematical Tripos, Part II., an honour shared 
with two men; and Miss Violet Cooper, the only woman in Class II. 
of the Natural Science Tripos. During the afternoon a charming 
selection of songs was sung by the girls. 


RucGBv.—On Saturday, June 3, the King visited Rugby School and 
opened the new Speech Room. This spacious building, with seats 
for over a thousand people, was designed as a memorial to Archbishop 
Temple; but, as Dr. James explained, it has been completed by the 
help of Rugbeians of a later generation. At 4.15 the King, attended 
by the Head Master, took his seat on the dais under the stained-glass 
windows with the figures of Laurence Sheriff and Thomas Arnold. 
The formal proceedings began with an address from the school, read 
by the Head of the School, H. J. B. Clough, a grand-nephew of the 
poet. Dr. James then read the lung list of honours gained during the 

ast year, and requested the King to present the prizes. The King, 
in his reply, expressed his pleasure in visiting ‘‘this great and splendid 
school, made famous wherever English is spoken by the labours and 
example of Arnold and of Temple, and celebrated as the school of 
Landor, Clough, and Matthew Arnold." He added that an extra 
week's holiday would be given in commemoration of his visit. The 
King, before leaving, planted an oak in the Close and inspected the 
members of the Officers’ Training Corps. Principal prizes and Dis 
tinctions gained in the school :—E. Ker, King's Medal for Historical 
Essay; R. L. Hardy, Queen Victoria Memorial Prize; H. J. B. 
Clough, Latin Prose; G. Elton, Latin Essay; T. H. Somervell, 
Chemistry ; G. Dunn, Latin Hexameters; P. Ball, Physics; C. Ll. 
Bullock, Greek Prose; C. J. Norton, Divinity ; P. Sargant-Florence, 
Ecclesiastical History ; T. Mark, French; F. J. Bechmann, German. 
Of the fifteen First Classes gained by Old Rugbeians in recent Honour 
Lists at Oxford and Cambridge, H. E. Foster's First Class, Division I., 
in the Classical Tripos, Part I., and A. S. F. Gow’s First Class with 
Distinction in the Classical Tripos, Part II., are perhaps the most 
conspicuous. When the Shooting VIII. returned from Bisley on 
July 14 winners of the Ashburton Shield, they were met at the station 
by the local Territorial forces as well as by the school contingent of 
the O. T.C. and conducted to the Close, where the Head Master re- 
ceived them. The head ot the VIII. (E. P. Hicks), in the course of 
bis reply to the Head Master's remarks, said : ** Another reason why 
we are so glad to have won the shield is that we think our success 
is the best wedding present we can give to our captain "— referring 
to the marriage of Captain Hawkesworth, which takes place on 
August IO. 


WINCHESTER.—On June 30 the O.U.D.S. gave two performances 
of Shakespere in the Warden's garden in aid of the School Mission. 
Dr. Sweeting and the orchestra deserve our best thanks for their bard 
work in getting up the music for these entertainments. The jubilee of 
** A House " was celebrated by a dinner at the Guildhall on July 10, 
at which over a hundred present and past members of the house were 
present. The Roll for College is as follows :—F. P. Crawhall, G. F. 
Ellenberger, A. C. Macdonell, N. W. Hill, P. K. B. Reynolds, 
C. N. Brewin, J. M. Sladen, O. B. Ellis, H. F. Scott Stokes, N. E. 
Crump, E. S. Pearson, A. H. K. Williams, F. A. F. Baines, W. L. 
Roseveare, D. C. D. Cleaver, H. M. G. Clark, D. M. Morrah, M. F. 
Sampson, J. E. Crombie, E. G. Wellesley, G. W. Wyatt. There are 
eleven vacancies in College in September. F. A. F. Baines and 
D. M. Morrah are elected to exhibitions. Examiners: R. W. 
Livingstone, G. Dickins. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


T important deputation from the Secondary Schools 

Association that attended at the House of Commons 
on August 13, for the purpose of asking Mr. Lloyd George 
to exempt from taxation, under Part I. of 
the Finance Bill, any property in land 
held by endowed and other schools, ob- 
tained from Sir Robert Chalmers—who, in the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. Lloyd George, received the 
deputation—an important statement. Clause 25 of the 
Bill might be interpreted as exempting land which was 
occupied and used by schools for the purposes of play- 
grounds. This announcement, it is true, only half met 
the case of the deputation. As Sir William Anson 
pleaded on behalf of Eton and Harrow, public schools 
have recently purchased land for the sole purpose of 
keeping out the builder and securing for the school an 
enclave of open country. Whether rich foundations 
should not pay like private owners for such amenities 
is a difficult question on which Sir Robert Chalmers 
declined to pronounce any opinion. 


Taxation 
of Playgrounds. 


TE appearance of Dr. Arthur Evans as a candidate 
for the representation of Oxford University in 
place of Mr. Talbot is an event of political significance 
and may lead to a highly entertaining 
triangular duel. With politics we are 
not here concerned, but the question 
arises whether this privilege accorded to our ancient 
Universities can be justified, whether it should be swept 
away as a pre- Reform survival or, as logic requires, be 
extended to the newer foundations. In theory it is 
justified (so were pocket boroughs) as providing safe 
seats for men of high academic distinction and general 
culture who would not otherwise be likely to find a place 


Univers 
Representation. 
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in Parliament; but in practice it has been found that 
University members are, as a rule, politicians dis- 
tinguished only by belonging invariably to one party, 
and that, if the constituency is called upon to choose 
between genius and party politics, genius invariably goes 
to the wall. Inthe present case Dr. Evans announces 
himself as a University reformer, and his manifesto lays 
down what seem to us very sound principles of reform, 
but this is to him a secondary consideration. ‘ The 
national issue comes first." It would be unfortunate 
if Oxford should choose a mugwump like Lord Hugh 
Cecil who knows nothing of University politics, but it 
would be a calamity were it at this crisis to elect a Free 
Trader. Is not this a reductio ad absurdum of Uni- 
versity representation? What better right have Oxford 
and Cambridge to a member than the Royal Society or 
the Atheneum Club ? 


TEE dispute between the managers of the Oxford 
Street Church of England School, Swansea, and 
the Borough Council of that town has advanced another 
stage by the unanimous judgment of the 
lir nein Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Darling, 
and Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence that the 
Board of Education is in the wrong. Notice of appeal 
was at once given. It is for that reason that we speak 
of this decision as one more stage in this lengthy dispute 
that has lasted since 1905. The borough of Swansea 
claims the right to establish one scale of salaries for pro- 
vided schools and another scale for non-provided schools 
within its area. In Mr. Birrell's day the Board reproved 
the Swansea Authority,thinking apparently that a strongly 
worded letter of disapproval would bring the Authority 
to reason. Then, when the Oxford Street managers 
still complained, the Board sent Mr. Hamilton to hold an 
inquiry. Mr. Hamilton's report was adverse to the 
action of the Authority; but the Board, under Mr. 
Runciman, forwarded the report to the Swansea Autho- 
rity with a covering letter nullifying its conclusions. 
The argument was that the Oxford Street School was 
not necessarily inefficient because the salaries paid were 
lower than those in the neighbouring schools. According 
to the judgment just given, the Board had no right to 
decide the question as to whether teachers could be pro- 
cured for the Church school at a salary lower than was 
paid to teachers in provided schools. 


q 5 judgment also states that the Board neglected to 
decide the question whether the Authority had a 
right to discriminate between the salaries paid to teach- 
ers in provided and non-provided schools 

seeds as such. It is a pretty little squabble. 
The Board cannot send down a regiment 

of soldiers and terrorize the Borough Council of Swansea. 
Practically legislation is powerless without a strong 
public opinion in its support. The case will go before a 
court of appeal and may then be brought before the 
House of Lords. Before a final decision is reached the 
position in Wales may be changed by the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England in the Principality. The 
feeling behind the Swansea Council is very strong and 
wil not give way easily. Briefly, we suppose, it is 
this: Certain privileges are accorded to non-provided 
schools by the Act. We are heartily opposed to the 
continuance of these privileges. Therefore, in the case 
of schools that insist upon maintaining them we will 
pay the minimum only towards their support. „It is 
usual enough for an Authority to distinguish (between 
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different schools and pay higher salaries here and lower 
there ; but it does not appear reasonable that a differ- 
ence should be made solely on the ground that a school 
is, or is not, " provided." The Board does not appear 
to have acted with any great courage ; but we can only 
guess at the discussions that go on in the Cabinet, and, 
we repeat, an Act of Parliament cannot be enforced 
against a strong and united local opinion. 


TUE discharge of messenger boys from the Post 
Office was recently the subject of a question in 
the House of Commons. In reply, Mr. Buxton stated 
that “the public increasingly demand 
Post Ofios services of a nature which is suitable 
for boys.” The argument is, we suppose, 
that the services in question can be performed by boys 
at boys’ wages, and that it would be economically un- 
sound for the State as an employer of labour to pay 
men’s wages for these services. We do not, of course, 
wish to argue that the State should retain these boys 
and pay them the wages of adults merely on philan- 
thropic grounds. Such a suggestion is opposed to all 
commercial traditions in England. Yet there is a ten- 
dency nowadays to consider these questions not from 
the point of view of an employer, be he an individual 
or the State, but from the broader standpoint of the 
effect upon the nation. If it can be shown that any 
large number of boys, discharged because they are of 
the age to require the wages of a man, join the vast 
army of unemployed or ineffective citizens, it might 
prove cheaper for the nation to continue to employ 
them as messengers with adult wages. For the in- 
effectives are a very costly burden for the nation. They 
produce nothing, do no useful work, and yet are main- 
tained in one way or another, in prisons, institutions, 
or by private charity. It might be cheaper in the end 
to pay them wages in excess of the market value of 
the work they do. 
T- Prefatory Memorandum to the Code contains a 
statement of the nature of a threat of loss of grant 
for Authorities that do not attain a fair standard of 
efficiency. This seems reasonable as a 
punitive measure; but threats from the 
Board are not all carried out at once, 
and there are several matters to be taken into considera- 
tion before we can arrive at a just judgment. In the 
first place, as efficiency is largely a matter of money, it 
is important to notice the produce of a penny rate per 
child. Some interesting figures on this matter are given 
by Mr. H. W. Household in Education. In Cornwall a 
penny rate produces, per child, a tiny fraction under Zs. ; 
in Westmorland it produces 4s. 4d.; Middlesex produces 
a fraction less than Westmorland, and Wiltshire 2s. 7d. 
The variation in the other counties is considerable. 
Thus we have at start an important difference in income. 
Secondly, the cost of education varies with the size of 
the school. In Westmorland the average number per 
school is 70; in Middlesex, 290. It happens in several 
cases that the school areas with low returns from rates 
have small, and therefore costly, schools to maintain. 
Pending the greater equalization of rates, it would be 
more reasonable to give larger grants to comparatively 
poor areas rather than to threaten them with a fine. 


Inequalities in 
Rates. 


T Report of the Inter- Departmental Committee 
on the subject of partial exemption from attend- 
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ance at school recommends the discontinuance of this 
practice. It is, perhaps, not generally 
realized that the half-timer has still a 
widespread existence. In general, the 
law supposes that all children will attend school until 
they are fourteen years of age. The actual exemptions 
allowed are as follows: an Authority may make a by- 
law allowing partial exemption for children between 
the ages of eleven and thirteen who are employed in 
agriculture and who make 250 attendances during the 
year. At the age of twelve a child may claim partial 
exemption under the Factory Acts, or total exemption 
under certain conditions. Other Authorities allow of 
total exemption after the age of thirteen. The Report 
states that this system has become engrained in the 
habits of the people and it would not be wise to change 
it suddenly ; that due notice should be given, and that 
existing half-timers should be allowed to continue as 
they are. But the Committee strongly recommend that 
eventually the system should be entirely discontinued, 
that the minimum age of total exemption should be 
not below thirteen, and that it should only be granted 
for the purpose of necessary or beneficial employment. 
They further recommend that the condition of total 
exemption should be attendance at an evening continua- 
tion school. 


Half-Timers. 


HERE are some 800,000 children in the London 
elementary schools. If it be assumed that about 
100,000 of these are taken to the seaside by their parents 
for a summer holiday, and if we add to 
these the 70,000 that are sent away by 
the various philanthropic agencies, we 
have considerably more than half a million children in 
London whose playground for the whole of the summer 
holidays is the street, or in some cases the public park in 
the neighbourhood. We quote these figures from a lead- 
ing article in the Times. The writer goes on to say :— 
“It is really an amazing thing that more is not done, in 
the general interest of society at large, for these children 
of to-day, who will be the men and women of to-morrow. 
Both political parties seem to think that their duty is 
accomplished when they have provided school buildings 
and a system of elementary education." We believe we 
are stating the fact when we say that ten years ago the 
Times and the interests it represents regarded proposals 
for giving children anything beyond the elements of a 
book education as a form of socialism to be rigorously 
opposed as a menace to the nation. To us this broaden- 
ing of sympathy is very welcome. It is what we have 
preached in these columns for many years. Call it 
socialism or what you will, we are convinced it is for the 
nation’s welfare that every child should have a chance, as 
far as can possibly be ensured, of fresh air, suitable food, 
and healthy surroundings. 


London 
Children. 


dq GERE is a real truth contained in George Meredith's 

description of Jump-to-Glory Jane. That the Board 
of Education have got hold of this truth is evinced in 
the Revised Syllabus of Physical Exer- 
cises, advanced copies of which have 
just been issued. Physical exercises, 
properly carried out, as the Prefatory Memorandum 
points out, develop in children a cheerful and joyous 
spirit and a feeling of exhilaration that go far to produce 
the ancient ideal of mens sana in corpore sano. But it 
is of the first importance that the,exercises should be 


The Joy 
of Movement. 
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enjoyed, that they should be of the nature of recreation ; 
also that they should be chosen with the expert know- 
ledge that will prevent the danger of overstrain. The 
natural activity of children is restrained by the formal 
conditions of school life, with its necessary accompani- 
ment of large classes and strict routine. The Board is 
now convinced that not only must the body be well 
nourished, but also that it must be properly developed if 
good mental results are to accrue. A special course of 
instruction is being organized for the staffs of certain 
training colleges. The Syllabus is based upon the 
Swedish system: it contains instructions to teachers 
and advice to Education Authorities. So soon as it is 
issued to the public it should be carefully read by all 


teachers. 
THE aching desire of English people to alter and, as 
they hope, to improve the lives of others is well 
exemplified in the scheme that has been set on foot for 
the establishment of an English Uni- 
ignea " versity in China. Lord William Cecil 
and his wife have made a long tour in 
China for the express purpose of studying education and 
seeing how far the time is now ripe for an attempt to 
introduce Western methods of study based on Christian 
principles. According to the account communicated to 
the Guardian by Mr. Fletcher Fullard, China would 
welcome the provision of a University on English lines. 
It is, therefore, proposed to build and establish a Uni- 
versity upon the model of Oxford and Cambridge, with a 
central body of professors, and hostels in which students 
would reside under discipline. It is estimated that 
£10,000 would give a fair start as regards buildings and 
plant, while another £10,000 would provide houses for 
four professors, and a house for four bachelor professors 
could be built for £1,500. An additional sum of £4,200 
a year would be required for salaries. Thus the sum of 
£50,000 (we quote from the Guardian) would cover 
preliminary expenses, and an annual income of £5,000 
would maintain the University, as general expenses 
would be met by the fees of students. A Committee, 
headed by the Marquis of Salisbury, has been formed to 
collect the funds and to carry out the proposals. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


WE have just received the First Annual Report on the Medical 
—— Inspection of Children in Public Elementary 
Inspeotion Schools in the County of Northampton during the 
Northamptonshire, year 1908. The Act dealing with medical inspec- 
tion came into operation at the beginning of 1908, 
but, owing to the delay incidental to the appointment of a medical 
officer and to the fact that the officer first appointed resigned immedi- 
ately on getting an appointment that he preferred elsewhere, the 
actual work of inspection did not begin until October. A beginning 
has therefore been made, but sufficient work has not yet been done to 
enable any useful lessons to be drawn as to the healthiness or un- 
healthiness of the Northamptonshire children. The officer appointed, 
Dr. H. L. P. Hulbert, had been previously engaged in the same work 
in Manchester, and was able to make use of the experience gained in 
that city. It was arranged that brass height standards should be 
placed in each school and that weighing should be done by means of 
portable machines suspended from a hook screwed into the lintel of a 
doorway. Eyesight was tested by Snellen's types. Record boxes 
were provided for each school, and record cards upon which the whole 
Jesults of successive school examinations could be recorded. 


A RECORD card was drawn up for children specially presented by the 
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head teacher. A circular was sent to the schools 
indicating to the head teachers that the success of 
the inspection would largely depend upon their 
active co-operation. Certain information could 
only be given by the head teacher ; other particulars would in future be 
noted by the head teacher on the child's entry into the school. During 
the inspection of boys the head teacher would need to be present ; and 
the presence of a woman teacher was indispensable during the inspec- 
tion of girls and infants. In addition, the parents only could be 
present. To them a card of notification was sent, pointing out tbat 
they might attend the examination if they wished. Another notifica- 
tion card was provided to be sent to parents in special cases, informing 
them of the discovery of some defect in the child and ending with the 
words: ** It is important to the child's welfare that you should obtain 
medical advice without delay." Managers were also informed of the 
inspection and had an opportunity of conferring with the medical 
officer. Special cases can in this way be brought to the notice of 
managers who may be able to help parents to obtain the necessary 
medical treatment. One paragraph of the report shows how valuable 
to the teacher is the medical opinion. It is: ** There can be no doubt 
that some of tbese children have been punished at school for defects 
over which they have little more control than over the colour of their 
eyes and hair. This will now cease, and punishment be confined to 
measures necessary to keep them under control." 


Co-operation of 
Teachers, Parents, 
and Managers. 


THE Director of Education, in the last quarterly report of the 
Leicestershire County Council, points out that the 
changes in stafüng necessitated by the new Code 
will not affect more than half-a-dozen schools in the 
county area. With regard to the grants, he estimates an increase of 
over 41,000 a year under the new scale of 13s. 4d. for scholars under 
five years of age, and of 21s. 4d. for those over five. With regard to 
the duties cf head teachers, he quotes a paragraph from the Prefatory 
Memorandum of the Code which may well be impressed upon head 
teachers throughout the country, especially those in towns. The Board 
think that if it proves necessary, under the new staffing arrangements, to 
call upon the head teacher to take a more active part in teaching than 
heretofore, benefit will result to the school. ‘It is impossible for a 
head teacher to maintain his efficiency, even in the supervision of the 
work of his assistants, unless he regularly devotes some of his own time 
to actual teaching." It is equally important, as the Memorandum 
points out, that the older scholars should be given opportunities for in- 
dependent work. While the scholars in a class are working by them- 
selves the head teacher will tind time for his duties of supervision and 
organization. This is the rule in secondary schools. The administra- 


tive head master, the product of the School Boards, is an educational 
error. 


Leicestershire. 


WE have received from the Wiltshire Education Authority the 
Directory for Higher Education, the Handbook for 
Pte Elementary Education, and the Minutes of the recent 
meetings of the Committee. The point we pick out 
for treatment in this column is an exceedingly interesting report by the 
Board of Education expert on the needlework of the elementary schools 
in the area. Speaking generally, and with, of course, reservations in 
reference to certain schools, it seems that there is great scope for im- 
provement in the teaching of needlework. In the first place, the 
equipment is often inadequate—one pair of scissors per class, one 
cutting-out table in a school. These and similar deficiencies only need 
to be pointed out in order to be remedied. A more serious matter is 
the want of trained teaching. It is reported that many of the teachers 
had no practical knowledge and were unable to give a demonstration 
lesson. At the same time the position is encouraging, as the teachers 
are said to be anxious for information and help. The report is very 
full and runs to several thousand words. It abounds in helpful criti- 
cism and wise suggestion. The ultimate cause of the trouble is the old 
story—the worship of book learning in the training colleges. Needle- 
work is an active occupation that rouses the interest of the children and 
is of real use to them. But it must be taught by women who have 
Jearnt its value by practical experience, and who do not have to refer to 
the text-book to find out what is the next step in the operation. 


THE Directory for Higher Education issued by the Staffordshire 
Committee contains a full account of the privileges 
open to residents in the county. It should be 
widely circulated and read with care. In addition 
to the technological instruction in mining, pottery, leather, silk, 
glass, &c., we are glad to notice that lectures are given on the 
health and care of infants. This is an important side of the work that 
the Education Authorities are doing to promote the health of the 
children within their areas. In due time these lectures may no doubt 
be combined with the work of medical inspection and with the appoint- 
ment of Health Visitors. An addition to this year's Directory is the 
award of a Diploma in Pottery to students who qualify in the examina- 
tion. The subjects are theoretical and practical chemistry, heat, 
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electricity and magnetism, applied mechanics, practical mathematics, 
theory and practice of pottery and clay-working, analysis of clays and 
potters' materials. In order to encourage gardening, the Committee 
have established demonstration plots in allotment gardens and model 
cottage gardens in villages. In the latter case the Committee's in- 
structor plans the garden and supplies fruit trees and other requisites. 
The owner must carry out instructions and give his labour in return 
for the garden produce. He also pays rent and provides manure. 


THE Education Committee of the county of Warwick report, among 
other matters, that they have carefully gone into the 
question of school management in order to see how 
far it is possible to accede to the resolution of the 
County Council by which the education estimates were reduced to the 
extent of £1,400. After going into cases of salary in detail, they come 
to the conclusion that they require at the very least an additional sum 
of £1,035 for the remainder of this year, and a sum of £1,727 for a full 
financial year. In referenze to medical inspection, the report says :— 
** We have been asked by the managers of one school to communicate 
particulars of the medical inspection at that school. We do not think 
it advisable that such details should be supplied, as it is in our opinion 
important that parents should understand that the inspection is strictly 
private." It is a sound line to take that the inspection is private ; at 
the same time it might be useful to arrange, as is done in Northampton- 
shire, that managers might confer with the medical officer and learn if 
there is any case in which they might help the parents. There might be 
cases where the managers would make indiscreet use of the information 
supplied, but the disadvantage of this would probably be outweighed 
by the advantages arising in special cases where managers might help 
parents to get the necessary medical treatment. 


Pinan 
in Warwickshire. 


IN reading the report of the London Education Authority upon 
Industrial and Special Schools, we are reminded 
DT A Anooi of a cartoon that appeared not long ago in Punch. 
A decent-looking small boy is depicted as asking 
the Home Secretary to give him an industrial training. The reply is 
to the effect that when the boy has broken the law the Home Secretary 
will see what he can do. According to the report before us, the fate 
of a child sent to an industrial school is a happier one than that which 
befalls many a child brought up in the poorer districts of large towns. 
Nothing can make up for the loss of affectionate care in the home 
during the early years of childhood, but a large number of children meet 
with neither affection nor care at home. In these cases the State is a 
good foster-mother by comparison. We read in the report that, although 
the children are backward when they enter the industrial schools, yet 
the opinion of the Board's inspectors is that a high standard of efficiency 
is maintained. At the same time the children are learning a trade and, 
in the words of the report, **a healthy spirit of rivalry in sport con- 
tinues and is encouraged and fostered. Special attention is devoted to 
swimming, and proper provision is made for recreation generally.” 


THE main difficulty is the disposal of the children at the end of the 
school period. The report says with justice :—‘‘ It 
After Gaeta of i$ evident that the success or otherwise of the indus- 
the Scholars. trial school system must be judged chiefly by the 
results obtained, and must therefore depend upon 
the disposal of the children. The Council accordingly makes every 
effort to ensure that the children to whom it stands 7» loco parentis 
are placed out in life in such a manner as will enable them to become 
useful members of society." The best method of disposing of boys is 
to place them in Army bands, where they are still under discipline. 
Other openings are farm service and the sea. The latter service means 
a severe medical inspection, and consequently the number who can 
adopt it as a profession is limited. The Council has an agency at Grays 
in Essex for this purpose ; but the home at Lowestoft, from which boys 
were drafted into the fishing smack service, has been closed. No boys 
will in future be sent into this service. For farm hands the Council has 
an agency at Llandilo in South Wales. The majority of girls are sent 
into domestic service. The most hopeful part o! the report deals with 
the successes of past scholars, and with their affection for their school, 
with which they keep in touch. Officers appointed for the purpose 
look after the boys and girls as far as possible until they are definitely 
established in life. 


A NEW school has been built at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, for boys 
ASEBGGEHE and girls, at a total cost of about £10,000, exclusive 
Grammar School. Of the site, which cost £2,000, and consists of about 
8 acres of land. The accommodation is for 190 

pupils, but is so arranged that an extension for a hundred pupils can 
be built at a comparatively small cost. The present cost works out at 
about £60 per school place (including cost of site). But this figure 
would be considerably lowered if the additional classrooms to hold 
a hundred more pupils had been built. The Derbyshire County 
‘Council are paying a third of the total cost, the rest of the money being 
found by the governors. The building is of stone brought from neigh- 


bouring quarries. The rooms are heated by low-pressure hot-water 
pipes, and have, in addition, open fire-places. The basement contains 
special drying closets for clothes that are thoroughly wet, but all the 
cloakrooms are heated by pipes running under the pegs. There are 
also several small private changing rooms for girls and boys. There 
are rooms for the head master, the governors’ clerk, assistant masters, 
assistant mistresses, and pupil-teachers, boys and girls. The cookery 
room and workshop are each in a separate block, joined by covered 
verandas to the main block. A large fire-proof strong-room has been 
built for the security of documents belonging to the governing body. 
The architect is Mr. E. M. Longsdon, of Bakewell. The school will 
be opened in September. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Report of Science Teaching in Public Schools represented on 

the Association of Public School Science Masters, 
xir Sea edited by Mr. O. H. Latter, of Charterhouse, and 
published by the Board of Education (4d.), is a state- 
ment of facts the usefulness of which is somewhat restricted by the 
smallness of the number of schools supplying information—forty-six 
useful replies from seventy-one schools. In these forty-six schools 61 
per cent. of the boys are at the moment studying science ; but it is esti- 
mated that 90 per cent. are compelled, at some time during their school 
course, to take a longer or shorter course of science. Another interest- 
ing fact is that mathematical laboratories are in existence in five schools, 
biological laboratories in ten, and engineering laboratories in two. 
About half the schools give an introductory course of Nature study 
before proceeding to formal mensuration. It is difficult to draw any 
conclusions as to methods from the opinions quoted. Both the in- 
dividual and class methods for practical work have strong advocates. 
One is impressed throughout by the great variety both of method and 
objective. No attempt has been made to estimate the results attained 
—the public schools never criticize themselves. The reports of ex- 
aminers would have supplied abundant material for the purpose. Again, 
a few questions in regard to the masters might have been considered— 
e.g., what their training has been, how many carry on any private 
research, to what extent they specialize in subjects and in advanced or 
elementary work, the correlation of the work of mathematical and 
science masters. 


ProF. OSTWALD, the distinguished physical chemist, has devoted 
his leisure in recent years to the study of compara- 
p Co tive biography, and has published the results in 
: a book entitled ** Grosse Manner.” He set himself 
the important question—or, rather, it was posed by one of his Japanese 
students—how can budding genius be recognized? His main con- 
clusion, which most schoolmasters will confirm, is that the seeds of 
genius are not to be found in the industrious, methodical plodder, but 
rather in the erratic student who resents formal methods. Another 
observation is that men of genius are mostly drawn from the middle 
classes of society. Exceptions to this rule are confined to England 
and France — Boyle, Cavendish, and Lavoisier being instances of 
aristocratic men of science, and Faraday being a bright example of a 
proletarian. Asa rule, the man of genius attains maturity at an early 
age. Thus Newton was famous before reaching the age of twenty- 
five. In view of this, Prof. Ostwald is opposed to the prolongation of 
school life. He suggests, with some truth, that men like Kelvin and 
Leibniz, under modern educational conditions, would have been 
seated on school benches at an age when, as a fact, they had already 
attained to prominent positions in science. 


IN these Notes for July we drew attention to the need for a popular 
exposition of the science of eugenics. There has 

recently been published by Messrs. Dulau, at Is. 

net, a lecture by Prof. Karl Pearson, entitled ‘‘ The 
Problem of Practical Eugenics," which will serve admirably to give the 
layman an idea of the results which are being obtained from the study 
of National Eugenics as carried on in the Galton Laboratory in the 
University of London. Prof. Pearson, in this lecture, shows in curves 
the birth-rate for married women (for ages fifteen to fifty-five) for a 
number of counties and larger towns. The general similarity of the 
curves is striking, there being in all cases a steady decline, beginning 
in the 1870-1880 period. In the case of Bradford, the amount of this 
decline is indicated by the fact that at the present time every married 
woman of child-bearing age has a child in the average once in ten years 
as against a rate of one in five years sixty years ago. And it is not 
simply a question of the number of children born; the quality of the 
children is also affected. A lower birth-rate means smaller families, 
and, as it is found that neurotic, insane, tuberculous, and albinotc 
children are more frequent among the elder-born, smaller families mean 
a lowering of the standard of health and efficiency in the children. 


Bugenics. 
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AFTER investigation, Prof. Pearson traces the chief cause of the decline 
Value of the birth-rate to the effects of the Factory Acts, 
of the Child. which have tended to decrease the economic value of 

the child. ** The Workshop Regulation Act of 1867, 
the Education Act of 1876, and the Factories and Workshops Act of 
1878, the Mines Act of 1887, and the 1891 Act as to women and chil- 
dren mark the special stages in increased restriction of the employment 
of children, and correspond to the steps of accelerated decadence in our 
birth-rate curves," This is a definite result of real scientific value. It 
must not be supposed that we ought to return the infant to the reeking 
workshop and the swelter of the factory. Assuredly not, says Prof. Pear- 
son. But he urges that legislation should not be based on the sentiments 
of a relatively small class, and that the biological and economic bases 
of life must always be kept in view. Above all, parenthood must be 
encouraged, and healthy children must bring a greater reward than 
sickly children. Viewed from this standpoint, Mr. Lloyd George's 
differential income-tax for parents is more significant than all the rest 
of the Budget put together. ‘‘It is all important," Prof. Pearson 
asserts, ‘‘as the first admission of the vital principle that the child 
must be given again an economic value." 


PRor. PEARSON develops his principles in connexion with the award 

of scholarships, pleading that fit parentage might 
ge cerei be endowed in the award of scholarships by tons 
into account not only the results of written 
examinations, but physique and character also. He finds that, under 
present conditions, County Council and other scholars are tco often 
lacking in physique and character, without which mere examination 
ability is worthless. The new system of selecting Naval cadets for 
Osborne has merits, he thinks, provided there is no danger from 
* that most deadly and infectious of all executive diseases, nepotism." 
It may be recalled that the late Mr. Edward Bowen, of Harrow, fore- 
stalled Prof. Pearson's suggestion for widening the basis on which 
scholarships are awarded. In the case of the Army, as for the Navy, 
the reasons for giving credit for physique and character in the compe- 
titions for entry are obvious, and now that the idea has received such 
intluential support we hope it will be adopted by the War Office. The 
chief thing to ensure is that marks are assessed as objectively as pos- 
sible and are duly tabulated and published. This is not at present 
the case in the Admiralty system. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot for the establishment at South Kensington 
of a science museum worthy of the subject and of 


Science . : 
Museum. the country. The present science collections at 
South Kensington are of extraordinary range and 

interest. Beautiful ship models jostle with flying machines and the old 


** Rocket ” steam-engine is to be seen along with working models of the 
most recent types of coupled locomotives. Unfortunately, the collections 
are housed in long, rambling, decrepit buildings built for other purposes. 
On July 13 a very influential deputation waited on the President of the 
Board of Education and presented a statement of the facts, laying 
stress on the overcrowding of the collections, the inadequacy of the 
building, and the unwillingness of benefactors to contribute to the 
collections under present conditions. Mr. Runciman was, as usual, 
sympathetic, but inconclusive. We note that, for administrative pur- 

oses, the Science Museum has already been separated from the 

ictoria and Albert Museum, which will in future confine itself to art. 
Perbaps when new buildings are provided for the science collections, 
some more imposing and distinctive name than '* The Science Museum, 
South Kensington," wil be adopted for the Museum. ‘‘ Royal" or 
** National " appear to be a suitable attributive. ‘‘ Imperial," we may 
hope, will be given a rest, for the colonies, with all their virtues, have 
not yet contributed much to the advancement of science. 


THE most interesting scientific exhibit at the Brussels Exhibition in 
1910 will be a tele-vision apparatus, now in course 
of construction by the inventor, Mr. Ernest Ruhmer, 
of Berlin. A model of the apparatus has already 
been made which reproduces moving scenes of a simple character. 
The cost of the definitive apparatus will be a quarter of a million 
sterling. It is of a composite character, the number of elements being 
ten thousand, each of which includes a selenium cell and a mirror 
galvanometer. Readers of the illustrated daily papers already know 
that photographs can be telegraphed with fair accuracy. The principle 
on which the apparatus for tele-vision is based is akin to that employed 
for telegraphing photographs. 


Tele-vision. 


Messrs. Cox & Co., the kindergarten importers, of New Oxford 

Street, have sent us a specimen box of minerals, 

Minerals, comprising twenty of the commoner metallic ores, 

the price being 2s. 6d. This is one of a number of 

well arranged and remarkably cheap collections sold by the firm, others 

being earthy minerals, igneous rocks, sedimentary rocks, and fossils 
(each at 2s. 6d.), and precious stones (5s.). 


INCENTIVES. 


By ETHEL DAWSON. 


HEN boys and girls are sent to school, it is usually with 
the idea that they will be made to work. The parent, 
the Board of Education, and the teacher are, as a rule, all 
agreed upon that point. If sometimes the parents are in 
different, the other two forces are strong enough to hold the 
position and to lay down the law. It is true that a horse can 
be brought to the water and yet not made to drink. It is also 
true that a child cannot always be made to work. There is 
the stolid mind and the careless mind to reckon with. But, 
on the whole, children can be made to work under authority, 
and the exceptions must remain to prove the rule. 

But, if the powers that be are agreed upon the program, it 
by no means follows that they are agreed upon the way in 
which it is to be carried out. Let the child be taught to 
work. So far, well. But, from the moment this teaching 
begins, the child is at the mercy of educational theorists. 
They will see that he works; but where that work will ulti- 
mately carry him, who can tell? For it depends, to a great 
extent, upon the point of view under which he is directed. 
Take, for instance, the dictum of a speaker at the late meet- 
ing of the Association of Head Masters: “If education were 
granted to be in its final purpose the strengthening and build- 
ing up of character, the truest definition of education might 
be that it was the art of teaching the young to learn to do the 
things that they do not like to do." 

Here is no uncertain note. Work, for the young, must of 
necessity be collar work. The young stand in the position of 
the horse who has to drag the load uphill. There is no possi- 
bility of the horse doing the hard thing voluntarily. But there 
are means to make him do it. So with the child. 

Take another view, which would give to the learner's work 
quite a different aspect. The theories of Prof. Huxley on the 
work of education might be summed up in this one sentence. 
“It is," he says, “the fashioning of the affections and of the 
will into an earnest and loving desire to move in harmony wh 
Nature's laws." Now, in this case, too, it might be necessary 
to face a very uphill road. But under such direction it would 
be done with the will, and not against it. 

The methods of working the young can be pursued, then, in 
two very different ways. Either they can be made to learn to 
do what they do not like, or they can be made to like what they 
have to do. Both methods have their advocates and both 
their objectors. “Let youth be happy," say some. “Let 
character be formed," demand others. And so the wheel 
goes round, and who knows how much good material goes 
to waste in our grinding ? 

We might ask if the " building up and strengthening of 
character " always results when the young are made to do 
the things they do not like to do. No young people like 
work, we shall be told; yet work and tasks have to be done 
by them. Following up this argument, we are shown how 
the sense of duty is developed by fixed and set tasks, how 
perseverance is learned by patient plodding through distaste- 
ful duties, and how self-denial is inculcated by the constant 
suppression of desire. All this seems excellent—but is there 
not something wanting? Is there not a tendency to ignore 
the power of the living will, and to forget that the driving 
power that lies within is what education has to find and set 
in motion ? 

The memories of childhood will furnish every one of us 
with proofs of this. Those of us who are happy enough to 
remember the first lessons taught by a mother will remember, 
too, her incentives and spurs to make us work. “ You want 
to read all these lovely stories for yourself ? Then you must 
do what everybody has to do first." After that fact was 
grasped, the reading lesson was neither a burden nor a forced 
and distasteful task. 

It all comes to a question of incentives. Work can be 
mere labour done with dogged submission, or it can be the 
exercise of the will to reach something unattained, yet attain- 
able; it may be drudgery, or a comqueror’s-march through 
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difficulties to a promised land. I say advisedly, through 
difficulties. The modern craze for making things “easy " 
and interesting is a powder-in-jam method not calculated to 
breed respect for, or right comprehension of, any subject. 
Once the will is set in motion by the right incentives, diffi- 
culties do but whet and spur it. Why delude the young with 
the idea that anything worth doing is done easily ? 

This saying, “ formation of character," which is so much 
on our lips, is a high-sounding phrase which implies much 
earnestness on the part of educationists. But there is always 
the danger that we may accept such a phrase without 
troubling ourselves very much about its meaning. Neither 
tools nor machinery can make a character. No amount of 
cultivation will cause a poppy seed to develop into a rose. 
About that fact we have no theories. Yet we take a child 
and gravely consider how we shall make him do those things 
which are not in him to do! We can arrest the development 
of character or distort it altogether—just as we can put a 
seed into the oven or cause it to grow without sunlight. But 
character, like the seed, holds its life-principle within. We 
can give to it—or take away from it—the conditions its true 
growth demands ; but we can do no more. 

And so " the fashioning of the affections and of the will to 
move in harmony with Nature's laws" implies at once the 
power that must work and the lines of its activity. Now, we 
shall never fashion affections or willif we hold them under the 
lash or if we constrain them by force of our superior strength. 
Nor shall we ever succeed if we try to fashion batches of wills 
into the same approved pattern. It is curious to think how 
much earnest endeavour is wasted in attempting this impossible 
task. Curious, too, that we do not grow wiser; for, when our 
children leave school, how common is the lament that they have 
been made to do those things in which they never could and 
never will succeed, to the exclusion of others beyond which 
lay a fairyland of possibility. This vast initial mistake on the 
part of many of those who are faithfully trying to teach the 
young is responsible for half the failures and most of the in- 
difference seen in the life that follows school days. The work 
that has been done at school has been done doggedly, under 
false incentives. The passing of an examination, the gaining 
of a scholarship, the qualifying for some “advantageous” 
career—these have been the spurs that have often turned the 
mind from its own path into roads it would never have sought 
and should never have known; while there lies unnoticed 
some faculty, some talent, some intuition, which is the soul’s 
demand for a road of its own. 

But here it will inevitably be urged that the curriculum of a 
modern school is planned to give play and scope to every 
sort of mind and temper. Certainly it is wide enough to 
include all; but it is in the very multiplicity of subjects and 
of guides and the false incentives used to urge against the 
will, this way and that, that we lose control of the true motive 
power. We pride ourselves that we are building character 
when we are only building walls of stone around characters 
and shutting from them light and air. 

In opposition to all the theories propounded as to the 
necessity of uniformity and the beneficial effects of making 
children do what they do not like to do as a means of pro- 
moting mental and moral growth, I would point out that this 
is not Nature’s way, and that when we depart from her laws 
we take upon ourselves a responsibility grave beyond the 
power of words to express. And, when incentives to work 
are put forth, and the child is made to understand that 
work as work is to be held important and inclination and will 
are to be kept in subjection, again I say we are departing from 
Nature's laws. Do we want anything better than this ?— 

The generous spirit who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought ; 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That takes the path before him always bright ; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn. 


No one will fear to let heart and will determine the way 
unless he looks upon education as a cramming in rather than 


as a drawing out. The wise guide will be aware that with 
the choice of the road he has nothing whatever to do. His 
province lies merely in guiding, leading, and clearing impedi. 
ments from the way—tasks which will take all the foresight, 
all the wisdom, and all the strength of the most experienced 
teacher. 

And, when it comes to a question of incentives, let us ask 
ourselves whether we use them to subjugate or to stimulate 
the will For the answer will determine whether we are 
wishing for an Empire peopled with automatic workers or 
with men and women who are building, upon the “ tasks that 
pleased their childish thought," that which is given them 
to do. For we shall do well to learn, before it is borne in 
upon us by some such sad experience as that of Andrea del 
Sarto, that 

Incentives come from the soul's self, 
The rest avail not. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE lecture entitled ** The Centenary of Tennyson,” delivered by 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford to the University 
Extension Students, has been printed in pamphlet form, and can be 
obtained from the Clarendon Press. 


THE Staffordshire Education Committee has appointed Miss Alice W. 
Maclean additional assistant medical inspector. There were thirty-three 
applicants for the post. Miss Maclean receives the same salary as is 
paid to the men assistant inspectors—viz., £250, rising to £300. 


ONE of the features at the Women of All Nations Exhibition is 
a nursery school arranged by the Committee of the Hoxton Mission 
Kindergarten. The children will attend daily from 10 o'clock to 6. 
Any one desirous of helping the funds of the Mission may buy their 
tickets of admission direct from Miss Newman, Henley Cottage, Hen- 
don, N.W. 


A copy of School Nature Study, the organ of the School Nature 
Study Union, has been sent to us. It contains several practical and 
helpful articles. 


A RECENT school examination paper ended with this pathetic appeal 
to the examiner: ** In case I have done enough to enable me to get 
a pass I shall be ever so glad, but in case I have failed to come up to 
your satisfaction, I would beg of you to show me your utmost con- 
sideration. I can only tell you I have done my best and learnt very 
hard, Ileave my future entirely in your hands.' 


Mr. EpwiN TATE has presented a library to the Battersea Poly- 
technic. The cost is about £6,000, and the accommodation is for 
twenty thousand volumes. The architect is Mr. F. Dare Clapham. 


THE Rev. J. O. BEvAN sends us a pamphlet entitled ** The Educa- 
tion Question in the Immediate Future," in which he states the case 
for the Church of England as against **the specious arguments of dis- 
senters who talk loudly of the nation's schools, full public control, and 
simple Bible teaching.” 


Mr. Ramsay Nares, Education Secretary in Surrey, has been 
appointed Vice-Clerk to the County Council of Surrey. It is intended 
that, for the present at any rate, he shall retain the control of the 
education work of the Committee as well as perform the duties of his 
new ofhice. 


THE Girls! Public Day School Trust has been fined 20s. for em- 
ploying a male servant without a licence. It was argued that the man 
in question was a resident caretaker and was more of a policeman than 
of a sumptuary servant. But the magistrate decided against the Trust. 
This decision, unless it is reversed, may result in the taking out of 
a large number of licences for school caretakers. 


IN answer to a question in the House as to the Registration of 
Teachers, Mr. Runciman stated that a comprehensive conference of 
various branches of the teaching profession is to be convened in the 
autumn, and that the Board would hold their hand until they had 
considered the findings of this conference. 
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ATTEMPTS are being made by Mr. Dennis Hird and the Plebs 
League to establish a new Labour College at Oxford; but it is 
stated that at present no trade union has promised financial support. 


THE governors of St. Olave's School have been reluctantly com- 
pelled, by the threatened withdrawal of London County Council grants, 
to apply to the Board of Education for a scheme of government. It is 
stated that the governors fear this course may lead to a loss of inde- 
pendence and elasticity. The greater the number of schools such as 
St. Olave’s that come under the control of the Board, the more 
effective will be the representations of the head masters to prevent 
cast-iron government. 


WE have received from the Board of Education three documents : 
The Regulations for Technical Schools, Schools of Art, and other 
forms of piovision for further Education ; Memorandum calling atten- 
tion to changes affecting students in the Engineering and Building 
Trades ; Regulations for Schools for Blind, Deaf, Defective, and 
Epileptic Children. 


Mr. A. C. MACKERETH has published, in the Lance‘, some striking 
figures that he has obtained with regard to the consumption of alcohol 
by young children. In a school of three hundred children he found 
that 11 per cent. drank alcohol daily, 34 per cent. occasionally, while 
$4 per cent. were members of a Band of Hope. He also found that 
out of a large number of children under eight years of age 40 per cent. 
drank alcohol more or less regularly. 


Dr. JAMES is leaving Rugby for the peaceful retreat of the Presi- 
dential Lodge at St. John's College, Oxford, 


THE London County Council has approved of the establishment of 
courses in aeronautics in two London polytechnics. 


SURELY it was a mythical story that Lord Rosebery told at the 
Wellington College Jubilee Dinner. We can well believe that fifty 
years ago, at Lord Rosebery's private school, Wellington was all the 
rage; but that the report of the vigour with which corporal punishment 
was then inflicted in Dr. Benson's day froze the genial current of their 
blood is hardly credible. 


THE Archbishop's reminiscences on the same occasion recall to us a 
painful memory. He related how the then Archbishop, four members 
of the Royal family, the Commander-in-Chief, and other notables sat to 
discuss a particular type of drainpipe to be used in the college buildings. 
An incorrect report of what took place at that governors’ meeting led 
the JOURNAL into an indiscretion for which we had to offer to the 
architect an ample apology. 


IN the examination of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate only ten 
certificates were awarded to men, and no man obtained a First Class. 
There were thirteen times as many women, but only two obtained 
First Classes—B. E. Miles (Clapham High School) and F. E. Walters 
(Cheltenham Ladies' College). 


GEMS from the last Joint Board unprepared :—‘‘ Cet échec causa de 
l'humeur aux Grecs, et ils annoncerent l'intention de s'en venger sur 
les chemins de fer, en faisant sauter ponts et tunnels."  ** This check 
amused the Greeks, and they made known their intention of revenging 
themselves on the railways by making them jump over the bridges and 
through the tunnels."—** I] est sujet à des crues subites, qui chassent les 
villages de ses rives." ‘* The lake is exposed to submarine crews, who 
hunt the villages from its banks.” —‘* La majesté de la taille et du front 
le lui désigne comme chef." ** His imposing appearance, both on a 
front and back view, clearly marked him out as a leader of men." 


WOMEN intending to enter the medical profession should obtain the 
po of the London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine 
or Women, 8 Hunter Street, W.C. It contains full particulars of 
conditions of entrance, examinations, scholarships, &c. The winter 
session opens on October 1, when the introductory address will be 
delivered by Mrs. Henry Fawcett. 


Teeth.—‘** We are working at the wrong end, wasting time and 
money over dentists and toothbrushes, instead of making good teeth 
at the commencement by ensuring pure milk to children” (Dr. Albert 
Watson at Leeds Health Congress). Fatigue in Teachers.—‘' Teachers 
have to work much too hard, and the instruction suffers in consequence. 
A tired teacher will never become an enthusiast " (Dr. A. R. Abelson 
at Leeds). 


THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


By JAMES DREVER, M.A. 


Introductory. 


N connexion with education there is, perhaps, no problem 
more interesting, and at the same time more difficult of 
solution, than the problem of the training of teachers. The 
numerous discussions of this subject in our educational 
journals and on the public platform vouch for its interest, 
and the irreconcilable differences in the views expressed, even 
by our most competent authorities, for its difficulty. That we 
ought to strive to reach some satisfactory solution as quickly 
as possible is obvious to every one who has the interests of 
education at heart except the few who, with an obstinacy and 
a sublime self-confidence so characteristic of the English 
temperament, cling to a view which has been antiquated for 
at least a hundred years in almost every country except our 
own—the view that the teacher requires no training. That 
necessity we assume in the present article, and along with it 
we postulate the existence of a definite teaching profession 
which claims recognition and treatment as a profession. Our 
aim is to point out the conditions which every scheme for 
the professional education and training of teachers must fulfil, 
and to sketch in a tentative way a complete and national 
system of training or at least its framework. It is by no 
means claimed that this article will offer a complete solution 
of the main problem or of all the subordinate problems in- 
volved; but it is claimed that it will present the problems in 
a way which will make them easier to solve, that it will make 
definite the various conditions which any real solution must 
satisfy, and that it will indicate in a general way the only 
lines along which a satisfactory solution seems to be possible. 
Any scheme for the training of teachers, if it is to deserve 
serious consideration, must in the first place make provision 
to secure that the students in training possess, or become 
possessed of, a sufficiently wide general culture to view their 
future profession in its true perspective and in its relation to 
the general trend of civilization. This is not merely equiva- 
lent to saying that the teacher must possess a good general 
education, though, of course, it includes that. It means also 
that even in those subjects which, like psychology and peda- 
gogics, may be regarded as almost entirely professional in 
their bearings, it is not sufficient for the student to know 
merely as much as may be applied to his daily practice in 
school. If he knows only that, he does not know even that. 
A professional education which limits itself to what has im- 
mediate practical reference is no true professional education. 

The scheme must, in the second place, provide the nation 
not merely with teachers capable of teaching a class in an 
ordinarily satisfactory fashion, but with teachers who are 
educators, teachers capable of aiding in the reform of methods 
and of school organization and in the progress of education 
generally. The teacher, therefore, must not only be prac- 
tically acquainted with the conditions under which school 
work is carried on at the present time, but he must know also 
what are the ideal conditions, how they may be realized, and 
how he personally may aid in their realization. 

In the third place, it must provide for the training of a 
sufficiently large number of teachers to meet all the needs of 
the country. It ought not to be necessary—and it must not 
—to permit the untrained to teach in our schools owing to 
our inability to obtain a sufficient supply of the trained, this 
inability being due to the inadequate nature of our provision 
for the training of teachers. 

When these conditions are fulfilled we may begin to have 
hopes of the dawn of a brighter day for our national educa- 
tion. Then, and not till then, will the teacher become, as he 
ought to be, the person best qualified, from his educational 
knowledge, position, and influence, to guide educational re- 
form. Then, and not till then, will reforms be from within, 
and therefore real reforms, in place of the'reforms from with- 
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out and sham reforms to which we are, unhappily, so accus- 
tomed. 

The analogy of the medical profession * leads us to the 
recognition of the two main principles which must govern the 
training of teachers : 

1. No one can be recognized as professionally qualified 
who has not received instruction in the subjects which form 
the theoretical basis of the profession. 

2. No one can be recognized as professionally qualified 
who has not received an adequate practical training in a 
school working under ordinary conditions. 

To these a third principle of almost equal importance, but 
with regard to which there is, apparently, not equal unanimity, 
may be added. The theoretical instruction ought to precede 
the practical training, at least to the extent that the funda- 
mental principles which underlie all method should be clearly 
apprehended before the teaching practice begins. The pupil- 
teacher system, now practically abolished in Scotland, is 
obviously an anachronism, reminiscent of the days of the 
barber-surgeon and his apprentices. But it is still often 
argued that instruction in theory and practice in teaching 
ought to go on contemporaneously in order that they may 
shed mutual light on one another. Moreover, it is also 
argued that those who have charge of the theoretical in- 
struction of students should also have control of their prac- 
tical training, at least to the extent of determining methods 
of teaching. We cannot stay to discuss these matters fully 
at present. Suffice it to say that both statements are, to a 
certain extent, true; but we must be very careful how we 
interpret them. There is a theory which must precede as well 
as a theory which ought to accompany practice. Instruction 
in the theoretical basis of the profession ought to precede in 
order to give meaning to practice and practical theory. As 
regards the second contention, it must not be interpreted to 
mean, for example, that a professor of pedagogics, who teaches 
that subject as a science in the University, must also control 
the practice of his students in the art of teaching, any more 
than a professor of economics ought to control the practical 
experience of his students who are preparing to enter com- 
mercial life. In both cases the business of the professor is 
to put the student in a rational attitude towards the practice 
of the art, so that he may see it as a whole in all its relations 
and be able to adopt or reject methods on rational grounds. 


I. Professional Education. 


We see, then, that the professional preparation of teachers 
divides itself into two successive processes—theoretical in- 
struction and practical training. It is necessary now to 
consider how provision ought to be made, and can be made, 
for the successful carrying on of these processes. In order 
to avoid unnecessary complication of our problem, we shall 
assume that students in training have already received the 
requisite general education,t or at least that arrangements 
can be made independently to provide for this. Relieved 
from the necessity of taking his theoretical and his practical 
work contemporaneously, the student ought to be able to 
devote at least a small portion of his time to the widening 
and deepening of his general culture, if that should be deemed 
necessary, though it is, of course, always preferable, from the 
point of view of his professional education, that this necessity 
should not exist. Secondary and special subject teachers— 
by special subjects we mean music, woodwork, cookery, 
household management, and the like—would, perhaps, nor- 
mally obtain special instruction, each in his own Fach, during 
their professional course. Speaking generally, we may say 


* The main difference to be borne in mind is that for educational 
training there can be no institutions corresponding to hospitals. The 
true function of “ practising’ or demonstration schools is research in 
education, not practice in teaching. They should train the educational 
expert, not the ordinary teacher. 

+ That is, a good liberal education corresponding at least to a full 
secondary course up to eighteen—the baccalauréat of France or the 
Leaving Examination of a nine years’ course higher school in Ger- 
many. 
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that the only rule which need be laid down is that the pro- 
fessional course must be interfered with as little as possible 
by any such instruction. It is necessary to enter a protest 
against the recrudescence in many quarters lately of the old 
ideas that learning is knowledge, that knowledge is wisdom, 
and that to be learned in any subject is to be able to teach it. 
The teacher must, of course, know the subject he is to teach. 
But it is, perhaps, even more important that he know the 
child whom he is to educate, the conditions under which 
education is possible, and the principles which underlie the 
methods of education. 


Curriculum. 


Assuming, then, that the requisite general culture has 
already been attained and that such ineasures as may be 
deemed necessary are taken to ascertain this, we may go on 
to consider the branches of knowledge or subjects of instruc- 
tion which may fairly be regarded as forming the theoretical 
basis of the teaching profession, and as analogous to chemistry, 
anatomy, physiology, &c., in the case of the medical. If we 
include physiology and school hygiene, psychology including 
experimental psychology, logic and philosophical propzdeutics, 
ethics, philosophy and theory of education or pedagogics, 
history of education, comparative education including an ex- 
amination and study of school systems at home and abroad, 
and present-day educational problems, we have a moderately 
exhaustive list, a list representing most of what is necessary 
to supply the teacher with a sound and wide foundation of 
theory on which to build his practice. 

Now it is necessary to train at least four distinct types of 
teacher—the infant or kindergarten teacher, the primary or 
elementary teacher, the secondary or higher teacher, and the 
special subject teacher; and the question arises whether we 
are to distinguish between these types with regard to their 
instruction in the theoretical basis of the profession. The 
special subject teacher may in the meantime be left out of 
account; a year's course of instruction as provided below 
would probably suffice in his case. With respect to the 
others, there seems no sufficient reason for making any dis- 
tinction, with the possible exception that the class in present- 
day educational problems, and any other class arranged, as 
this ought to be, as a seminar course, might be conducted in 
three separate and parallel sections, each being more par- 
ticularly concerned with work bearing somewhat directly on 
the career which the students intend to follow. But even 
this apparent concession to the demands of utility is by no 
means essential, since, as will appear presently, the work of 
the practical year will bear directly on the branch of the pro- 
fession chosen. A curriculum in pedagogics and its allied 
subjects, as full as possible and as wide as possible, for all 
students intending to become teachers seems to be the ideal. 


The Univcrsity and the Professional Education of 
Teachers. 


The next problem with which we are brought face to face 
is a very important one. We have determined the curriculum 
which the intending teacher must follow, but no mention has 
as yet been made of the institutions which will provide him 
with such a curriculum. Theoretically the University ought 
to provide for the professional education of the teacher as of 
the doctor. Practically, however, our Universities could not 
at the present time and under present conditions hope to 
perform this task efficiently, nor is the country in the mean- 
time prepared to pay the price. The Universities might, 
however, do a share of the work, and, in doing so, set a 
standard. How ought this to be done? Using once more 
our analogy of medicine, we should maintain that all Uni- 
versities should have a Faculty of Education and give a 
Degree in Education, say that of Bachelor (Ed. Bac). It 
must be granted that for many years to come it will be found 
impossible to staff our schools with graduates in education, 
and, meanwhile, we must be content if our school inspectors, 
training college lecturers, masters of method, and the head 
masters of our larger schools hold the degree. On this 
understanding, we might in a tentative way outline a suitable 
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course leading to this degree. Normally, the course for the 
degree of Bachelor of Education ought to extend to three 
years. In the first year the student would take logic and 
philosophical propzdeutics, physiology and school hygiene, 
and psychology; in the second, psychology with a course in 
experimental psychology, history of philosophy, philosophy 
and theory of education, and history of ancient educational 
theories; and in the third year, philosophy and theory of 
education, history of modern education, comparative educa- 
tion as explained above, and present-day educational pro- 
blems. This three years’ course might be shortened to one 
of two vears in the case of graduates in arts (or science) who 
had taken at least two of the main subjects in their course 
for that degree. Inthe second and third years part of the 
work ought to be done in seminar courses, since there are 
many parts of educational theory—notably present-day edu- 
cational problems—which afford unequalled facilities for that 
method of treatment. 


Special Colleges. 


However tempting a prospect such a course of professional 
instruction for teachers affords, it must always be remembered 
that, under present conditions, we cannot, as already pointed 
out, expect every teacher to be possessed of a degree in 
education. That is a pious hope of the future. For the 
rank and file of our army of teachers we must needs be con- 
tent with.less. And we have still, therefore, to face the 
question what arrangements we are to make for the profes- 
sional instruction of the average member of the profession. 
It might be suggested, in the first place, that the Universities 
also organize courses which, while dealing with the same 
subjects, should be less intensive and should lead, at the end 
of two years, not to a degree, but merely to a diploma, in 
education, recognized by the Central Authority as qualifying 
to enter the profession. But, if we make a professional 
education an essential for entering the teaching profession, 
the Universities of this country would find it no easy matter to 
provide for the numbers requiring such an education. The 
diploma would, with the degree in education, serve as a 
standard ; but it is obvious that we must provide in addition 
special colleges for the training of teachers, such as those at 
present in existence, outside of the Universities in the mean- 
time, but which will, uitimately it is hoped, become affiliated 
with some University or other. Such colleges would not, of 
course, grant a degree in education, but might provide a two 
years' course of the same standard and leading to a diploma 
in education of the same grade as the course and the diploma 
respectively of the University. And, in addition, the colleges 
might grant a diploma of an even lower grade, suitable at 
least for teachers of special subjects, on the completion of a 
special one year's course." 

We thus provide for three different grades of diploma, 
carrying with them the right, subject it may be to special 
regulations and special limitations, of entering the teaching 
profession—the degree in education, the two years' course 
diploma, and the one year's course diploma, or, as they may 
be called, diplomas of the first, second, and third grades. Of 
these the diploma of the second grade will be that held by 
the average teacher, in the meantime at least, the first grade 
representing special qualifications and the third special cir- 
cumstances. School hygiene, logic, ethics, pedagogics, and 
history of education must remain the essential elements of 
the curriculum in all cases, and must be taught to all pro- 
posing to enter the teaching profession. These subjects are 
as fundamental in the professional education of the teacher 
as anatomy and physiology in that of the doctor. 

We have said little about the use to which a demonstra- 
tion school may be put, and that for two reasons. In the 


* The development of the Faculty of Education need not take place 
in the University itself, but might take place in some of the existing 
training colleges, these becoming recognized later as colleges of the 
University. Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, is 
the best example of this mode of development. 


first place, as already pointed out, its chief value consists in 


the opportunities it gives for research, and that is not work 
for the ordinary student, nor even for the degree student. In 
the second place, though it may obviously play a part in the 
professional education of all students, what part it is to play 
depends on the mode in which the professor of pedagogics 
treats his subject, and how far he cares to use the school for 
demonstration purposes. 


II. The Practical Training of Teachers. 


What has been said hitherto is comparativelv non-contro- 
versial. Most educationists would probably in the main 
agree with the suggested courses of instruction at least, if not 
with the arrangements for giving this instruction. Far other- 
wise is it when we come to consider the practical training of 
the teacher. Except in the belief that things are very far 
from satisfactory at present, and perhaps in the opinion that 
the actual work of a school working under ordinary conditions 
should form a chief part of the training of the teacher, hardly 
two authorities will be found in substantial agreement. Under 
such circumstances, no apology is needed for a somewhat 
novel proposal, especially if, in its essentials, the proposed 
scheme has been adopted with success in other countries. In 
elaborate arrangements for the professional education of 
teachers, America leads the way; but the finest body of 
trained teachers in the world is to be found not in America, 
but in the secondary schools of Germany. An attempt might, 
therefore, be made to combine with a professional education 
of the same general type as that given in Teachers' College, 
Columbia University, and elsewhere in America, a course of 
practical training similar to that which Germany gives her 
secondary teachers. The question to be solved is: what 
arrangements must be made for the practical training of 
teachers, assuming that their instruction in the subjects which 
form the general basis of a professional education has been 
completed? And, as a general answer to this question, we 
would advocate a year's practical training in an ordinary : 
infant, elementary, or secondary school, and for special sub- 
ject teachers a similar training in a special school. 


Provincial Boards. 


In order to make this a satisfactory solution of the problem, 
several other and subsidiary arrangements must first be con- 
sidered as briefly as possible. In the first place, some authority 
must beconstituted to supervise the training of teachers during 
this practical year, and to make such arrangements from 
time to time as may be necessary. In Scotland such an 
authority was recently created with the title Provincial Com- 
mittee for the Training of Teachers. There are four of these 
Provincial Committees in Scotland, with head-quarters in the 
four University towns. The essential features of the Scottish 
Provincial Committee might be adopted: that is, the country 
might be divided, as far as the training of teachers is con- 
cerned—and the arrangement is also necessary in a complete 
organization of our school system—into provincial districts, 
and provincial boards created whose main duties should be 
the supervision and organization of the practical training of 
all teachers, and some administrative control of all public 
schools in the provincial district. It is very questionable 
whether the exact constitution of the Scottish Committee 
ought to be imitated. That body seems altogether too 
cumbrous and unwieldy for its purpose, and, composed as it 
is to the extent of a large majority of its members of amateur 
educationists as distinguished from professional educators, it 
cannot be relied upon to pursue an enlightened or even 
definite policy in so complex a matter as public education, 
independently of the control exercised by the Central Autho- 
rity. Our provincial boards might rather be constituted 
somewhat as follows: three members chosen from the Faculty 
of Education of the provincial University, or from the staff 
of a corresponding central institution or training college, 
where no University exists in the provincial district, three 
members nominated by the Central Authority, preferably 
from the inspectorial staff of the provincial district, three 
members chosen by the teachers—or, perhaps, head masters 
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—of the provincial district from among their own number, 
with six members chosen by the School Boards or correspond- 
ing bodies. The executive staff, acting under this Board and 
concerned with the work of the practical training of teachers 
exclusively, should consist of a Director of Training and at 
least four Inspectors of Training—one for each type of teacher 
trained: infant, primary, secondary, and special subject. 


Training Departments. 


In the second place, for the actual practical training of the 
candidates, training departments must be established in con- 
nexion with selected schools in each provincial district. Of 
such schools there would probably be required in each dis- 
trict from ten to fifteen infant schools or kindergartens, from 
twenty to twenty-five primary, from five to ten secondary or 
intermediate, but preferably the former, and from two to 
four schools for special subjects. The maximum number of 
students in any one training department cannot be permitted 
to exceed ten or twelve. In fact, if we could reduce the 
maximum to six, it would be all the better for the quality of 
the training ; but that is hardly possible at present. In this 
way provision might be made in each provincial district for 
training on the average from four hundred to five hundred 
teachers of all types annually.* Of course, the ordinary 
staffs of schools selected for training departments would form 
the main part of the staff of the training departments as well. 
One or two additional teachers might be required, but hardly 
in any case more than two, since the candidates in training 
could themselves, to some extent, be rightly reckoned an in- 
crease in the staff of the school. 


* The numbers given apply only in the case of the creation of 


E districts as large as, and not much larger than, those of 
cotland 


Course of Training. 


In suggesting here a course of training, it is not possible 
to lay down hard-and-fast rules, but merely to indicate the 
general lines which ought to be followed. Provision must be 
made for (a) practical training in teaching and class manage- 
ment for all students; (b) instruction in general method, class 
management, school discipline, and school organization for 
all students; (c) instruction in the methods of teaching 

| particular subjects—for each secondary and special subject 
| teacher, his own Fach; for each infant and primary teacher, 
the main infant and primary-school subjects. 

As a general rule, the practical year should begin with 
observation of teaching for, say, a month; after that the 
real practice would commence. As time went on, the amount 
of teaching should be gradually increased— perhaps somewhat 
in the following manner :—In the second month, the teaching 
of one or two lessons per week in the presence of the class 
master and the head master or head of the training depart. 
ment (perhaps it would be a good plan to make individual 
class masters to a certain extent responsible for individual 
candidates); for the next two months, a continuous day's 
teaching per week in presence of one or both as before; for 
the next two months, a day's teaching per week with the 
occasional presence of one of them, and, in addition, a special 
lesson, say once a fortnight, in presence of all the students 
in the training department, the remainder of the period of 
training being devoted to continuous teaching for one week 
per month, with a criticism lesson once a fortnight as before, 
and observation of methods, schools, &c., in otherwise un- 
occupied time. This course is intended to be merely sug- 
gestive. The point of main importance is that the student 
should be gradually accustomed to handle a class—at first 
under entire, and in the end under a minimum of, super- 
vision. 


(Continued on page 604.) 
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LASSIMONNE, Officier de l'Instruction Publique, Senior Master 
at the Royal Naval College, Osborne. 1s. 6d. 


A new book on Composition in French by modern methods. It 
consists of 50 pieces of French, of graduated difficulty and varied 
vocabulary, each of which occupies a left-hand page of the volume. 
Facing them will be found a series of twenty questions, bringing out 
the points of the narrative and practising the pupil in the grammar 
which arises in the course of the reading lesson. 


The book can also be used for the purposes of reading aloud, 
dictation, reproduction, and recitation, if the master wishes. It has 
already been thoroughly tested in class, and the results have encour- 
aged the authors to believe that it will be especially welcomed by 
teachers who believe in catechetical lessons but have themselves 
little time to provide the material for them. 


NOW COMPLETED. 


An Introductory History of England. 


From the Earliest Times till the Year 1815. ByC. R.L. 
FLETCHER, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls and Magdalen 
Colleges, Oxford. With Coloured and other Maps, Plans, and 
Index. 5s. each volume. 
Vol. 1I.—From the Earliest Times to the End of the Middle Ages. 
Vol. II.—From Henry VII. to the Restoration. 
Vol. III.—From Charles II. to the Beginning of the Great War. 
Vol. IV.—The Great European War. 


Limen: A First Latin Book. 


By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A., Professor of Classical 
Literature in King's College, London, and R. S. Conway, Litt.D., 
Professor of Latin in the University of Manchester. 2s. 6d., or in 
Two Parts, 1s. 6d. each. Appendix, containing suggestions for 
Teachers on the Oral Method, 6d. 
Guardian.—'' Limen is both strictly scientific and eminently practical. ...a 
book which should be in the bands of every teacher of elementary Latin." 


MR. MURRAY'S CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Classical Dictionaries. 
REVISED EDITIONS. 


A. Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, 
and Geography. 
Compiled from Sir Wm. Smith's larger Dictionaries. Revised 
throughout and in part rewitten by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A,, late 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, sometime Assistant Master 
at Eton College. With over 800 Woodcuts. 18s. 


A. Smaller Classical Dictionary. 
Thoroughly revised and in part rewritten by G. E. MARINDIN, 
M.A. With 200 Woodcuts. 28th Impression. 7s. 6d. 

Abridged from the revised Edition of the Classical Dictionary. All 
those names have been retained which will be met with in the works 
of Classical authors usually read in schools. New illustrations, maps, 
and plans have been inserted. 


A Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. 
Based on Sir Wm. Smith’s larger Dictionary, and incorporating 
the Results of Modern Research. Edited by F. WARRE CORNISH, 
M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. With over 1,100 Illustrations 
taken from the best examples of Ancient Art. 21s. 


Murray’s Small Classical Atlas for Schools. 
Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Folio (141 x 93 in.), 6s. 

The Maps in this Atlas incorporate the results of recent scholarship, 
and have been most carefully prepared so as to accentuate all the chief 
names and natural features of the countries, and by eliminating those 
of minor importance to avoid overcrowding. The use of colour con- 
tours, whilst displaying the configuration of the countries at a glance, 
enhances the effect of simplicity, which cannot be achieved in maps 
where the old-fashioned method of hachured mountains obscured the 
names. The Atlas contains a complete index. 


Murray’s Handy Classical Maps. 
Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt., Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 

The Maps in this series, though drawn upon the same system, are 
distinct from those in Murray's Classical Atlas and are considerably 
larger. A separate index is included with each map. 

LIST OF MAPS. 
GRACIA — GALLIA — BRITANNIA — HISPANIA— ITALIA—GERMANIA 
—PALESTINE, SYRIA, &c.—THE ROMAN EMPIRE—THE EASTERN 
EMPIRES—ASIA MINOR—MARE /EG/EUM, &c. 

The Maps are issued in cloth at 2s. and 3s., and in paper wrappers at 

Is. net and 1s. 6d. net. Full particulars will be sent free on application. 


Student's Historical Manuals. 
REVISED EDITIONS. 


The Student's History of Greece. 
From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 
With Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. By Sir 
WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. A new Edition, thoroughly revised 
and in part rewritten, by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 


The Student's History of Rome. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Empire. With Chapters on the History of Literature and Art. 
By Dean LIDDELL. A new Edition, by P. V. M. BENECKE, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


The Student's History of the Roman Empire. 
From its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius 
(27 B.C.—180 A.D.. With Coloured Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. By J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of Modern 
' History at the University of Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 


The Student's Gibbon. 
A History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Abridged from the Original Work. With Maps and Illustrations. 
A New and Revised Edition in Two Parts. 5s. each. 

Part I.—From the Accession of Commodus to the Death 
of Justinian. By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Lecturer and 
late Fellow of Hertford College; Lecturer in Ancient History at 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Part Il.—From A.D. 565 to the Capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks. By J. C. G. ANDERSON, M.A., late Fellow of 
Lincoln College; Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 


A Smaller History of Greece. 
From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By 
Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. With Coloured Maps, Plans, 
and Illustrations. A new Edition, thoroughly revised and in 
part rewritten, by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


A Smaller History of Rome. 
From the Earliest Times to the Death of Trajan. New 
and thoroughly revised Editition, by A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., 
Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose College, Oxford. 
With a Supplementary Chapter on the Empire to 117 A.D., by 
G. MIDDLETON, M.A., under the direction of Professor W. M. 
RAMSAY, M.A., D.C.L. With Coloured Map, Plans, and 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

The old editions of these books, which have lost copyright, were 
abandoned in 1897, when the present copyright editions (thoroughly 
revised and brought up to date) took their place. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Instruction in school method, &c. should go on during the 
whole practical year, and should be both systematic and in- 
cidental. It ought to be given as far as possible in courses 
of the practicum or seminar type, though, obviously, it cannot 
be confined to these, and should centre round points arising, 
or likely to arise, in the actual experience of the candidates. 
The value of the usual lesson on school management or lecture 
on method is exceedingly problematical. Indeed, our usual 
practice is in danger of leading either to mere memorizing or 
cramming of expedients and the like—a kind of learning 
which seldom or never influences subsequent school work—or 
to a mere repetition of what the student has already been 
taught by the professor or lecturer on pedagogics. To make 
instruction in method really useful, to vitalize it, it must be 
connected with the actual experience of the student. It is 
here that theory and practice must shed mutual light on one 
another. Method must cease to be so much a formal lecture 
subject and become practical in a true sense. "These remarks 
apply both to general method and to the methods of teaching 
particular subjects. 

Written dissertations on practical problems should also be 
required in connexion with the course of instruction during 
the practical year, and these, too, might form the basis of 
seminar discussion. Fitting themes for such dissertations 
would be the educational questions of the day, whether of 
school administration, of school organization, or of school 
practice. It is of the very first importance that teachers 
should maintain a living interest in educational matters, and 
not merely in scales of salaries. How often the teacher dies 
an intellectual death within a few years after he has quitted 
college! A large number of these intellectual suicides—this 
is the only appropriate term—might be saved if, during the 
period of training, care were taken systematically to foster and 
develop an interest in current educational questions. 


Advantage of the System. 


Such are the main features of our scheme for the pro- 
fessional education and practical training of teachers. One 
of its chief advantages is its elasticity. It may be applied 
equally well to large and to small areas, to a single city or to 
a whole country. The demand for teachers can never exceed 
the possibilities of supply under this scheme, and the law of 
diminishing return is not operative, as it is in all schemes 
which require the practical training of teachers in large 
numbers at a central institution. As a matter of fact, this 
law very soon becomes operative where we have to deal with 
practical training of any kind. Obviously, in such large 
centres as the Edinburgh and Glasgow Training Centres, 
where the practical training of from eight hundred to a 
thousand or more students must be organized and supervised, 
the mere routine work must necessarily demand a large share 
of the energy and time of the very men who are best fitted to 
inspire and elevate the practical training of the future teacher. 
Here we see the effects of the law of diminishing return at 
their worst. Efficient practical training becomes an impossi- 
bility under such conditions. But there can be little doubt 
that the practical training of even a tenth of such numbers 
could not be carried on efficiently in a single institution, unless 
at a very great cost, and, indeed, the efficiency of practical 
training, relatively to the cost per student, could probably be 
shown to diminish, and diminish very rapidly, as soon as the 
number to be trained in a single institution exceeds about 
twelve. 

We are quite awake to the fact that many objections may 
be urged against this scheme; but is there any scheme which 
is above oriticism? The most serious objection is that we 
could not rely on our present teachers being capable of play- 
ing their part in such a system of practical training. But 
is not this a rather significant commentary on the kind of 
teachers which our system, or want of system, has turned out 
in the past? And the teachers we turn out in the future will 
resemble those we have turned out in the past unless we 
take steps to remedy the real defects which have led to such 

confessed failure. There is probably no individual »mong 

] Continued on page 606.) 
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FLORIGENE 
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On ali School, Laboratory, Library, Museum, Studio, Office, 
and other Floors —Wood, Linoleum, Stone, Concrete, &c. 


Three times a year only necessary, as each application lays the dust 

for two to six months, or longer, according to wear. 

No Scrubbing (unless preferred) or prin oy of any kind— 
therefore no injurious moisture — ordinary daily 
sweeping alone required to clean the rco 

Books, Furniture, Apparatus, &c., are less likely to soil, and 

seldom require dus g or cleaning.—Labour greatly reduced. 


t Florigene"' has been awarded the 


BRONZE MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
and a well-known Medical Officer of Health has reported :— 


“I consider * Florig ene" an excellent preparation when applied to the 
floors of Public Institutions, Schools, and other buildings for ' weighting ' 
and laying dust and dirt." 

An eminent Bacteriologist has also favourably reported j the power- 
ful Germicidal Disinfectant oi ir of ** Florigene " No. 

A School Principal writes:—'' Your ‘Florigene’ is excellent. I 
wish we had known of it before. My servants are loud in its praises, as no 
dust whatever arises when they are sweeping the schoolrooms. It saves 
labour, adds greatly to our comfort, and the absence of dust in the air of 
schoolrooms, and on books and shelves, must be very beneficial to our health. 
We would not be without it on any account.’ 
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Whether Interested in Modelling or not, 


every Teacher should be acquainted with its great 
educational value and with 


HARBUTT'S 


PLASTIGINE 


THE IDEAL MODELLING MATERIAL. 
Olean, ever plastic, made in five colours, pure and antiseptic. 


Send for samples of Plasticine and list of books on 
Plastic Work to 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 225 Bathampton, Bath. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


[May be used with advantage with any French Grammar. ] 


‘ A capital little book, which we have no hesitation in recommending to French 
Students." — The Pall Mall Gazette. 


'* Mr. Storr's Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for Schoolboys, but 
grown-up people who wish to avoid making elementary blunders in either writing or 
speaking may use them with advantage." — The A thenaum. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


NOTICE. — Messrs. METHUEN'S New Educational Catalogues are just ready, and will be sent 


post free on application. 


THE DAWN OF MEDLEVAL EUROPE, 476-918. 


By J. H. B. MASTERMAN, M.A., Professor of History at the University of Birmingham. With many Maps. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 8d. 


This is the completing volume of '' The Six Ages of European History.” 
authors, at the low price of 2s. 6d., has created widespread interest. 


THE CENIRAL PERIOD OF 
IHE MIDDLE AGE, 918-1273 


e —— i —— € uae sialon r RE, 
By BEATRICE A. LEES, Resident History Tutor, Somerville 
College, Oxford. With many Maps. 


THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGE 


,_ 1273-1453. 
By ELEANOR C. LODGE, Vice-Principal and History Tutor, 
Lady Margaret Hall. With many Maps. 


[Six Ages of European History. 
The publication of this series, written by such eminent 


The other volumes in the series are :— 


EUROPE IN RENAISSANCE 


AND REFORMATION, 1453-1659. 
By M. A. HOLLINGS, M.A. With many Maps. 


THE AGE OF THE ENLIGHTENED 


DESPOT, 1660-1789. 
By A. H. JOHNSON, Fellow of All Souls. With 


Eleven Maps. 


M.A., 


THE REMAKING OF MODERN EUROPE: 


From the Outbreak of the French Revolution to the Treaty of Berlin, 1789-1878. 


By J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. 


With Ten Maps. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By A. M. CHAMBERS, Hons. Schl. Modern History, Oxford; History Mistress, Bedford High School. 


This book is meant primarily for use in the upper forms in schools and for students beginning more advanced work. 
and Feudal Organization, and with the evolution of the spiral GOYEERIMERE Government out of earlier institutions. 


STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. By | 
E. M. WILMOT-BUxToNn, F.R.Hist.S. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


These stories have been told in the simple and dignified words of the 
Bible, with brief explanations where necessary, and selected so as to 
show the continuity of the Divine dealings with the Hebrew people in 
preparation for the revelation of the New Testament. 


JUNIOR HISTORY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By W. O. P. DaviES. 


By 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 
[Junior Examination Serics. 
These Papers are intended to give varied exercises to pupils preparing 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors, and other 
junior Examinations. They have been modelled, as far as possible, on 
papers actually set by the various examining bodies, and the answers 
required will prove useful exercises in Composition. They are all most 
carefu!ly graduated. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
ROME. By H. N. Asman, M.A., B.D., Second Master of 


Owen's School, Islington. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


With Maps and Illustrations. 


This book is intended to give to pupils learming Latin some knowledge 
of the history of the great people whose language they are studying, and 
aims at occupying a place between the primer and the larger works 
on the subject. It gives a brief survey of the history of Rome to the 
death of Augustus. It will also be found useful for the general reader 
who desires some knowledge of the subject. 


| 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
It deals mainly with Saxon 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS. By 


E. E. FIRTH, History Mistress at the High School, Croydon, 
Author of ''A First History of Greece." With 4 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

There are special points in this excellent Introduction to English 
Literature. By comparison, the importance and style of the various 
writers are shown; many illustrations of their works are given, and the 
reader thus gains a knowledge of the style of the great writers; all diffi- 
culties are explained by notes at the foot of the page; short summaries 
of the chief historical events of the period are given, with brief explana- 
tions of the political, social, and religious tendencies of the times. 


A SYSTEMATIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 


By GEORGE W. WEBB, B.A., Master at Owen's 


School, Islington. With Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
This book—one of a new geographical series— provides for a study of 
the geography of the British Isles on logical lines, as recommended by the 
Board of Education. Emphasis is placed on the distinctive character of 
the natural regions bv a consideration of the geological] structure of the 
islands and its bearing on the physical features, and again, constant 
reference is made to the causal connexion between the facts of physical 
and political geography. 


BY ROAD AND RIVER. A Descriptive Geography 


of the British Isles. By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of '' Makers of Europe," &c. With 12 Illustrations 
and 12 Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
This geography is suitable to children in the lower forms of all grades 
of schools. It aimsat making them familiar with the scenery and most 


, striking features, political, historical, and literary, of their land, by the 


natural and interesting process of making imaginary journeys throughout 
the different districts of these islands. Physical geography has been 
closely connected with political aspects, and throughout an appeal has 
been made to the common sense as well as to the imagination of the 
child. Interesting questions are set at the end of each chapter, and the 
text is fully illustrated by photographs and outline maps. 


Three New Volumes in Methuen’s Simplified French Texts. 


EDMOND DANTES. Adapted from A. Dumas’ “Monte 
Cristo." By M. Cepri, Head Modern Language Master at 
King's College, Wimbledon. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

[Simplified French Texts. 


Fcap. 8vo, 


Is. each. 


D'AJACCIO A SAINTE-HELENE. Adapted from 


A. Dumas’ '' Napoléon." By F. W. M. DRAPER, Modern 
Language Master at City of London School. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 
u French Texts 


M. DE BEAUFORT À VINCENNES. Adapted from A. Dumas’ “ Vingt Ans apres.” 


By P. B. INGHAM, Modern Language Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 


36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, 


METHUEN © CO. 


[Simplified French Texts. 


W.C. 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 
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the cultured classes less interested in education as such than 
the average teacher. Is it not an important advantage of the 
scheme which has been sketched that it will work in two ways 
towards the remedy of the serious defects in the old training 
which have caused this? In the first place, a good influence 
will be exerted on those already in the profession, and, in the 
second place, the ranks of the profession will be filled with a 
new type of teacher." 

The present tendency in the training of teachers seems to 
be towards bringing theory and practice in as close relation 
to one another as possible. And this is so far good. But 
to satisfy all essential conditions in this respect by no means 
implies that those who lay the theoretical foundations of the 
professional education should have charge of the practical 
training for the profession. The theoretical instruction must 
be as full and as wide as possible—not divorced from practice, 
certainly, but also not limited by present conditions of prac- 
tice or by the conditions that may prevail at any particular 
time in the future. Theory and practice must go together in 
the practical year. But in this case it is not general theory 
we are concerned with, but the theory of the practice. A 
wide and full knowledge of all the branches of science 
and philosophy bearing upon education, practice in 
teaching under actual school conditions, and such prac- 
tice definitely related at the time to the underlying 
theoretical principles, the development of the professional 
spirit through the life of the school and through contact 
with the educational thought of the time — such is our 
deal. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Set in Silver. By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. (6s. Methuen.) 

If we wanted to be disagreeable we should merely say that this 
novel reminded us of the Becker's ** Chronicles" of our school days ; 
but, as we wish to express our genuine sentiments, we will say that the 
setting is silver, but the picture itself is gold. Metaphor apart, the 
love story on which these travel sketches are hung is slight, and the 
central thread of the intrigue—the impersonation of a French school- 
girl by the heroine—is wildly improbable; but we can swallow it all 
or the sake of the descriptions of English town and country-side, an 
art in which Mr. and Mrs. Williamson are unrivalled. 


THE QUINCENTENARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG.—]ust when 
we went to press last month, the ancient city of Leipzig was entertaining 
a goodly gathering of distinguished visitors as participants in the 
festivities arranged to commemorate the foundation of its University, 
“the Alma Mater Lipsiensis," which reckons Goethe among her 
sons. The King of Saxony, its ** Rector Magnificentissimus," took 
an active part in the proceedings; his two sons, the Crown Prince 
George and Prince Christian, were matriculated ; and his Majesty 
made himself very popular with the students by presiding at a great 
Festhommers. The many thousand visitors who poured into Leipzig 
include representatives of nearly all the English and colonial, as well 
as the European, Universities, and the festivities, with the Machfezern, 
covered nearly a week. Prof. Mahaffy, speaking on July 30 in the 
name of the Dritish representatives, made the following impressive 
remark : ‘* If the day arrives in which you hope to conquer our Mother 
Country, come and be welcome; but conquer us by science, which 
costs no blood." Honorary degrees were conferred on Mr. Bryce, 
British Ambassador at Washington ; Sir Archibald Geikie ; Prof. Ward, 
of Cambridge; Mr. F. L. Griffith, of Cambridge. The University of 
it Leipzig, may be mentioned, was founded in 1409 by secession from 
the University of Prague ; and soon afterwards the towns Rostock, 
Cracow, and Ingolstadt followed the example of Leipzig and formed 
new and independent corporations. The Quincentenary makes notable 
history in the annals of the University of Leipzig; and many hand- 
some gifts remain as tangible records of the festivities. 


COLONEL Fox, whose remarkable article on Physical Training in 
the series of **Idola Pulpitorum” our readers will remember, has 
founded twenty-four scholarships, to be held in the South-Western 
Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, for students taking the course on 
hygiene and physical education. With the help of these scholarships 
a student living in the hostel will receive in all £50 towards his 
expenses. 


* Another advantage of this scheme which deserves to be emphasized 
is the facility it affords for elimination of the inefficient and incapable. 


From CASSELL’S LIST 


MATHEMATICS 


Cassell’s Elementary Geometry. B 
W. A. KNIGHT, M.A., B.Sc. 254 pages. Cloth boards, 28. 6d. 


This work contains the substance of the first four books of Euclid and a part 
of Book VI. . . 

The Introductory Course of Experimental Geometry is sufficiently full to 
enable a pupil who bas had no instruction in Geometrical Drawing to effect all 
ordinary constructions. In Theoretical Geometry the author has taken cate to 
distinguish clearly between what is given and what has to be proved. There is 
a full description of the methods used in the calculation of Areas, with problems 
thereon. Alternative proofs have been given in many instances, and numerous 
exercises are given for practice in solving riders. 


Cassell’s Elementary Algebra. By 
V. M. TURNBULL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at 
the Perse School, Cambridge. Cloth, 28. 6d. Answers, 
cloth, 18. net. 


This book contains an Elementary Course of Algebra as far as Geometrical 
Progression, and includes a short section of Indices and Logarithms. It consists 
mainly of oral and written exercises. Illustrative examples have been worked 
and explanatory bookwork bas been inserted where such seemed necessary. 


Cassell’s Elementary Graphs. By 
V. M. TURNBULL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at 
the Perse School, Cambridge. Limp cloth, 64 pages, 9d. 


HISTORY 
A History of England. By H. O. ARNOLD- 


FonsTER, M.A. Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 
816 pages, bound in cloth, 58.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. ; 
half-calf, 78. 6d. net. Also in Two Parts—Vol. I. 55 B.C.- 
A.D. 1603; Vol. II., 1603 to the Present Day. Cloth, 
28. 0d. each. 


A NEW FRENCH COURSE 


Easy Lessons in French. By V. P 
KITCHIN, B.A., and Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb.; Gold 
Medal of the Société Nationale des Professeurs de Francais 
en Angleterre. With Coloured Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations. Books I. and II. Limp cloth, 6d. each. 


These two little books are intended as a preliminary course leading up to our 
recently published ‘‘ A New French Grammar," by Messrs. Allpress and Laffitte. 


GEOGRAPHY 
The Children’s England. By Grace 


Ruvs, Holder of the Higher Certificate of the Froebel 
Society. With 4 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES 


Cassell’s Pocket French Dictionary. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH—ENGLISH-FRENCH. By DE V. PAYEN 
PAYNE, Assistant Examiner in French in the University of 
London. Cloth, 18. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary. 
FRENCH-ENGLISH—ENGLISH-FRENCH. Edited by JAMES 
BoiELLE, B.A. Newly revised by DE V. PAYEN PAYNE, 
Assistant Examiner in French in the University of London. 
Cheap Edition. 1,230 pages, extra crown 8vo, strongly 
bound in cloth, 88. 6d. ; or, in half leather, 5s. 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary. 
By KARL BREUL, M.A., Litt.D. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Berlin), 
Cambridge University Reader in Germanic. Upwards of 
1,300 pp. Demy 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. net; half leather, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Cassell's German Dictionary. GERMAN- 
ENGLISH — ENGLISH-GERMAN. 377th Thousand. By 
ELIZABETH WEIR. 1,128 pages, demy 8vo. 
Edition, cloth, 8s. 6d. ; half morocco, 5s. 


Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. LATIN- 
ENGLISH—ENGLISH-LATIN. 162nd Thousand. Cloth, 
3s. 6d.; half-morocco, 5s. 


Casseli’s Educational Catalogue wii! be sent post free 
on application. 
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SCIENCE AND ART 
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COLET AND ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL. 
A JOINDER OF ISSUE. 


By ARTHUR F. LEACH. 


ILIAL piety is a praiseworthy virtue; but, like other 
virtues, it may be carried to excess. Mr. J. H. Lupton, 
writing his “ Life of Colect " in 1887, under a misapprehension 
of the status and, with inevitably limited knowledge of the 
history of St. Paul’s School before Colet, did not recognize, 
because he could not know, that Colet was refounding and 
augmenting the endowment of that ancient school. But why 
should Mr. A. S. Lupton, writing twenty-two years later, think 
that filial piety requires him to dispute or ignore the authentic 
evidence of documents brought to light in the interval, and 
deny, or cavil at, the obvious conclusions from them ? 

In private correspondence with the present writer in 1892, 
Mr. J. H. Lupton admitted that he was wrong in confounding 
the old St. Paul’s Grammar School with the Choristers’ School, 
and this was the basis of the misconception of the status of 
the old school. He would certainly have rewritten chapter ix. 
of the Life in view of the new material which was communi- 
cated to him. 

To take Mr. A. S. Lupton's points seriatim. First, he 
says, Colet's school was a new school building, erected at his 
own sole expense. Agreed. It has never been denied. On 
the contrary, it was shown (what had hitherto been a matter 
of doubt) exactly when the school building was begun and 
when it was finished. So that, instead of Mr. Lupton senior’s 
vague " about the year 1509 Colet began the foundation of 
a school," we now get the precise date from Colet himself, 
that he began, not the foundation of the school, in the 
technical sense, but to " edify ... a scole house of stone” in 
A.D. 1508, and also “ bielded a mansion adjoyning ” for the 
master to dwell in, and " full accomplished and fynysshed 
the same scole and mansion " in A.D. 1512. 

Even greater exactness is given by a minute of a General 
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Court of Merchaunt Adventurers held at the Mercers’ Hall on 
August 17, 1510: 

When after all were departed save oure owen [#.¢., Mercers'] Com- 
peny, it was shewed that whereas the Deane of Poules and the 
chapitour had sealed a dede of estate indented betwene theym of 
Poules and this Compeny with the chapitour seale, by the whiche we 
shulde receyve possession of the grounde whereuppon the scole house 
is buylded in Poules churcheyard and the scolemaister house shal be 
buylded. 

So that the school itself was finished by August 17, 1510, and 
the schoolmaster's house adjoining was not then begun.* 

But even Mr. Lupton will admit that a new school building 
does not necessarily make a new school, or his own Eton was 
new in 1514 and again in 1694, and St. Paul's School was 
born again after the Fire of London, a third time when the 
still existing buildings of the school in St. Paul's Churchyard 
were erected, and a fourth time in 1876. Indeed, if the 
criterion of the date of school buildings were adopted for 
settling the date of the school, it is doubtful whether any 
school in England is a hundred years old, except Kingston-on- 
Thames, Wainfleet, and Higham Ferrers Grammar Schools. 

It may be remarked that the two minutes above quoted are 
headed “ For the Scole of Poules " and " For the Scolehous at 
Poules," and they thus incidentally help to dispose of one of 
Mr. Lupton senior's fallacies, into which he was led by Miss 
Hacket, circa 1819-30, repeated by Mr. Lupton junior for the 
sake of establishing a distinction from the old school, that 
Colet's refoundation was called Jesus School. This point has 
been discussed almost ad nauseam elsewhere. 

Having disposed of Mr. A. S. Lupton's ninth point out of 
its order, we revert to his second point, which refers to Colet's 
endowment. Here, to make his point, Mr. Lupton has had to 
resort to a palpable misstatement. Colet, he says, “ neither 
added to an existing endowment nor diverted an existing 
endowment to a new purpose." This is in flat contradiction 
to Mr. J. H. Lupton, who, in " The Life of Colet," printed 
the statutes of 1518, annexed to which was a schedule of 
the endowment. This schedule is headed “The Landis of 
the Scole,” and the first two items are " Ffirst, of the olde 
scole, xxs. Item the iiij. shoppis in the holde of Beliell, iiij.,"' 
which four shops are expressly stated in the grant of the old 
school by the Dean and Chapter on March 28, 1511, to be 
under it. If this was not diverting an existing endowment to 
a new purpose, it was taking over an old endowment and 
applying it to the same purpose as that to which it had always 
been applied. If thenew endowment which Colet added to the 
old was to the old in the proportion in 1512 of £83 to £5 a year, 
and in 1518 of £122 to £5 a year, that is precisely what gave 
Colet the right to call himself, as he did on his tomb, “ the 
only founder of Poulis scole." But it is obvious that he used 
the word “founder " in the same sense in which Henry VIII. 
used it when he claimed to be the founder of the cathedral 
schools of Canterbury and Durham and the other cathedrals 
of the new foundation or of “ the newe scole of Warwyke.” 

Thirdly, as to the governing body, Mr. A. S. Lupton says: 
" Here Colet showed an originality that for his days was very 
striking" in entrusting the school to "a merchant guild." 
But, in making this claim to originality on Colet's part Mr. 
Lupton is only demonstrating insufficient acquaintance with 
the history of English schools on his own part. In an article 
on Colet's " Place in the History of Education," which ap- 
peared in this Journal on June 1, 1904, this point was dis- 
cussed at some length. It was then demonstrated that when 
Colet, a member of a City Gild and the son of a member, in 
disposing of property acquired by his father, made the Gild 
the trustees of his endowment, he was merely following a long 
line of precedents. To say nothing of gilds in other places, 
such as Stratford-on- Avon in 1402 and 1487, and Wisbech in 
1446, which were trustees or even founders and maintainers 
of schools—as regards London Gilds, it is only sufficient to 
mention Goldsmith and ex-Lord Mayor Sir Edmund Shaw's 
foundation of Stockport School in 1488, of which the Gold- 


* This minute is by mistake described in the 7#mes of August 3, 
1909, as ** a week later” than one of August 13, 1510, instead of 
* 4 days later." 


smiths were made trustees, and Merchant Taylor and ex- 
Lord Mayor Sir John Percyvale's foundation of Macclesfield 
School in 1503, of which the Merchant Taylors were made 
trustees, to annihilate this argument. 

It was said in 1904 : " It would be hazardous to assert that 
Shaw's was the first school entrusted to a City company." 
The caveat was justified; for in ' The Victoria County 
History of Northamptonshire" it appears that, forty years 
before his time, Colet’s own company had been entrusted 
with a school. During the great outburst of school founda- 
tions which characterized the reign of Henry VI., while Eton 
was being founded, John Abbot, citizen and mercer, on 
June 19, 1443, gave his lands in London and Farnyngho’, 
now Farthinghoe, Northamptonshire, to “the Mistere” of 
the Mercers “to finde a prest singing at Fingaringhoe," and 
for "keping of a Fre Scole to teache younge children in the 
same towne." So that Colet was not even the first member 
of the Mercers' Company to make that Company the trustees 
of a school of his foundation. The more recent examples of 
Sir Bartholomew Read, who followed Shaw in 1505 in making 
the Goldsmiths trustees of Cromer School, and of Sir Stephen 
Jenyns, who followed Percyvale in 1508 with Wolverhampton 
School, can hardly have been unknown to Colet. So that, 
even in this point, he was not setting, but following, a fashion 
of at least sixty years' continuance. 

A fourth point of novelty and originality is found by Mr. 
Lupton in that in " size and object Colet's school differed 
widely from the pre-Coletine school." As to size, this is 
probable; but, unless Mr. Lupton has some new information 
about the old St. Paul's School, we can only say, probably. 
There is good reason to think that the St. Paul's School had 
been deposed from its pride of place as the greatest of 
London schools by St. Anthony's School in St. Anthony's 
Hospital, Threadneedle Street, founded in almost the same 
year and under the same auspices as Eton. According to 
Stow, who seems to have been a St. Anthony’s boy, it still 
continued to eclipse St. Paul's in his youthful days after 
Colet's refoundation. It is said to have numbered two 
hundred boys. Before St. Anthony's was founded St. Paul's 
was probably at least as numerous, to judge from the com- 
plaints against the excessive profits of its masters in 1447, 
quoted in the article attacked by Mr. Lupton. He objects to 
the suggestion that, when Colet told the Pope the old school was 
" plainly of no importance," he plainly showed that it was of 
some importance. To contradict it, he purports to follow 
"the contemporary evidence of a member of the cathedral 
body." But, in fact, he cannot follow such evidence, as there 
is none to follow, or at least he produces none. He merely 
argues that the school “cannot have been flourishing, when the 
cancellarius of the day continued to draw the stipend of a 
divinity lectureship, although he omitted to deliver any 
lectures." 

It may be pointed out in passing that this sentence shows 
that Mr. Lupton does not quite understand the position. It 
was part of the duty of the cancellarius, as such, to keep a 
theological school and deliver divinity lectures, so it is mis- 
leading to talk of his drawing the stipend of a lecturer without 
lecturing. But the chancellor did neglect his duty, and did 
not lecture till the bishop made him. But how thisis evidence 
as to the state of the grammar school it is not easy to see. A 
man may neglect his own duty and yet make a proper appoint- 
ment as patron of an office in his gift. The Provost and 
Fellows of Eton, the Warden and Fellows of Winchester, had 
for two hundred years few duties to perform; yet that did 
not prevent their appointing good head masters who kept 
their schools at the head of the schools of England. Our 
only knowledge of the state of St. Paul's School at the time 
of Colet is the fact that he thought it might be improved by 
increasing its endowment. He at least thought it of sufficient 
importance to take it over and incorporate it with his new 
school, and acquire for his new school its position, powers. 
and privileges. 

When Mr. Lupton asserts, as a fifth point of originality, that 
Colet's refoundation “ provided for-probably the largest num- 
ber of scholars in any-school.of.the time,” one would like to 
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know on what this assertion is founded. Winchester, by 
its statutes of 1400, provided for 96 boys in the school, 
70 scholars, 16 choristers, and 10 commoners in college. 
Bishop Beaufort, in 1412, rebuked the Warden for having 
let the master take eighty to a hundred " strangers" (ex- 
tranei) besides the statutory number. The Eton statutes 
of about 1450 provided for 118 boys in the school, 70 scholars, 
16 choristers, 20 commoners in college, and 12 servitors, and 
Eton enjoyed a monopoly for day boys for ten miles round, 
while it is certain that oppidans like Paston attended in con- 
siderable numbers. The earliest indication of actual numbers 
known is when Mr. Lupton's namesake, Provost Lupton, who 
had held the provostry from 1500 to 1535, bequeathed “ to 
three score and ten children (i.e., scholars), and the quiris- 
ters of the college " 16d. apiece, and to “100 children of the 
town," or oppidans, 8d. apiece, showing a school of at least 
196, besides the commensals or commoners in college, to 
whom, as filii nobilium, he probably thought it unnecessary 
to give. The presence of a large number of oppidans was 
certainly no new thing. That St. Paul's, with 153 boys, was 
the largest school in England is therefore “not proven," to say 
the least of it, and is " probably " not true. 

Mr. Lupton makes a sixth point of originality, that the 
153 free scholars were "to be chosen of all nacions and 
countres indifferently.” But there was really no novelty 
about that. When Katherine Dowager Lady Berkeley estab- 
lished Wotton-under-Edge Free Grammar School in 1384 
it was for "all scholars coming to the house or school for 
instruction in that art "—sc., of grammar. Similarly, Durham 
School, refounded and endowed by Bishop Langley in 1414, 
much as St. Paul's was by Colet a century later, was “ for all 
willing to learn or study in the same science" of grammar. 
Eton, in 1440, though limited in terms, to " whosoever and 
whencesoever of our realm of England," was practically as 
open. Archbishop Rotherham's Jesus College, at Rotherham, 
1480-7, was to teach freely all children resorting to the said 
college. Indeed, it was almost common form for the school 
to be open to all. Colet added nothing to this. His “ coun- 
tries" probably meant no more than west or east, north or 
south country, and if “ nacions” meant anything more than 
north or south of England—which is what it meant at Oxford 
—the term meant no more than residents in England, what- 
ever their origin. This must have been equally true of all 
schools which were open to all comers, and not like that of 
Ipswich under Felaw's endowment in 1482, confined to “ chil- 
dren born and dwelling within the town." 

Seventhly, another innovation Mr. Lupton finds in the 
fact that Lily, the first master appointed by Colet, was a 
layman. He seeks to discredit the statement, made in the 
article he is attacking, that “it was not uncommon to have 
a lay head master,” by the remark that “ the only evidence of 
this is a grant to him of a right of entry to the choir, ' whether 
priest or layman.'" In this Mr. Lupton is less than candid. 
One cannot put all the evidence on every point into an article. 
But, if one's statements are to be impugned, at least what one 
has written should not be ignored. In "Early Yorkshire 
Schools" it was shown that three successive masters of the 
Cathedral Grammar School of York, in the fifteenth century, 
were laymen; in “The History of Winchester College ” it 
-was shown that several of the masters, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, were laymen; and, in “ English Schools 
at the Reformation,” the foundation of Seven Oaks Grammar 
School, in 1432, was cited as expressly providing that the 
master was by no manner of means to be in Holy Orders. 
The first head master of Magdalen College School in 1486 
was a married man with a family, a fact almost certainly 
known to, and probably consciously imitated by, Colet in 
selecting Lily from the same college. So a lay head master 
was no novelty of Colet’s invention. 

Eighthly, as to the curriculum, Mr. Lupton asserts that 
laid down by Colet to have “differed materially from the 
current education of his day." One would be glad to know 
in what it differed. After twenty years’ search no definite 
curriculum of any English school has been found earlier than 
that of Eton as set down as a guide for Cuckfield Grammar 


School, Sussex, in 1528, and those of Eton and Winchester 
as set down for Saffron Walden Grammar School, Essex, in 
1530. In them there is no trace of the “bronze age," the 
late Latin Christian authors Lactantius, Prudentius, Proba, 
Sedulius, and Juvencus whom Colet recominends, together 
with the then recent Baptista Mantuanus. 

We know that Virgil and Horace and Ovid and the pseudo- 
Cato's " Moralia" were read in the medieval schools of all 
dates. If Colet meant to go back on them to the early 
Christians, then all one can say is that, so far from being a 
progressive in his school curriculum, he was a double-dyed 
reactionary who wished to put the clock back to the “ Dark 
Ages ” of Alcuin. Apropos of Milton, an endeavour has been 
made to show that these authors were actually read at 
St. Paul's School in his day. But probably the good sense of 
Lily and his successors did not restrict the boys to such very 
dry and unsatisfying diet as these early Christians would have 
been, but treated them only as additions to the usual classical 
authors which formed the staple of grammar-school educa- 
tion from the days of Quintilian to the days of Kennedy. 
The “ pure, chaste eloquence” prescribed by Colet was, no 
doubt, sought in Virgil's " Eclogues" as well as those of Man- 
tuanus, in the " Odes" of Horace as well as those of Prudentius 
and in Ovid's " Metamorphoses," and not only in the versified 
miracles of Sedulius or Juvencus. As for the introduction of 
Greek, it was certainly new in school statutes in 1518; but 
good ground has been shown for supposing that it was, in 
fact, taught at Winchester and Eton before. 

Of nine points of originality and novelty asserted by Mr. 
A. S. Lupton in Colet's refoundation, therefore, seven have 
been demonstrated not to be original or novel at all, and two 
probably not so. But, even if Mr. Lupton had proved that 
Colet's statutes made a new departure in every one of the 
nine points claimed and refuted, how does he get over the 
facts that Colet sought from Dean and Chapter and Chan- 
cellor and Pope a transfer of the old school buildings and 
endowment of its rights, and specially got his new master 
placed in the same position, with the same rights, as that 
of the master of the old Cathedral Grammar School? 
Assume that the old school was as stagnant or decadent as 
St. Paul's when Mr. Walker undertook the mastership; assume 
that its site and buildings were relatively as tad as those in 
St. Paul's Churchyard in 1875, compared with the new ones at 
Hammersmith ; assume that the curriculum was as transformed 
by Colet as it was by Mr. Walker; admit that the governing 
body was as novel in character as Mr. Lupton thought—the 
stubborn facts remain that the new school of 1508-12 in- 
corporated the old school of unknown antiquity and the 
privileges it enjoyed, and that Colet himself was so keen on 
preserving the evidence of continuity as to have all the docu- 
ments affecting the transfer copied out in his new book about 
his “newe scole.” Why certain Paulines are so anxious 
to assert the contrary it is hard to understand. 

There was at Winchester before the days of William of 
Wykeham a general grammar or high school of immemorial 
antiquity to which, if he referred to Winchester, the pseudo- 
Asser, who at all events wrote not later than 1020, says 
that Alfred the Great sent his younger son, and about the 
monopoly of which there was a contest circa 1150, as there 
was about St. Paul’s School circa 1138. It was found 
impossible to affiliate Winchester College School to this 
ancient foundation because it was proved that this old 
school went on for at least a century side by side with 
Wykeham’s new school, and its master, one of Wykeham’s 
scholars, dined in hall at the " New College"; while no word 
of transfer in royal licence, papal bull, or chapter convey- 
ance was found as in Colet's case. Yet there is no Wyke- 
hamist but would have gladly welcomed this addition to the 
antiquity of his school had it been possible. Those interested 
in the history of Harrow sought carefully, and with the aid of 
expert record researchers, for traces of a school on the Hill to 
which they could annex that of John Lyon. But no traces could 
be found. Mr. Lupton senior, excusably enough, thought 
that the old St. Paul's School went om side by side with the 
new school, because, pace Mr. Lupton junior, he had " hope- 
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lessly confused ” the grammar and song schools. Whether 
Paulines like the addition of several centuries to the history 
of St. Paul's School or not, it is useless for Mr. Lupton junior 
to kick against the pricks of documentary evidence, and to 
refuse to admit a connexion which their "only founder" 
himself took pains to record. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Higher Education of Boys in England. By CYRIL 
NoRWOOD and ARTHUR H. Hope, with Twenty-two 
Special Contributors. (12s. net. Murray.) 

This is one of those encyclopedic books which are the despair 
of the reviewer. Suppose him competent to criticize all the 
subjects dealt with (a large assumption), space compels him to 
pick and choose, and, according to his temper or mood, he is 
tempted to confine himself to the articles that lie within his 
own range of knowledge, and among these to choose for com- 
mendation those that chime with his preconceived views or for 
censure those that offend him. 

We will try to avoid these pitfalls, and say at starting that 
the book, as a whole, is well planned, covering adequately the 
wide province promised by the title; that the several parts are, 
as a rule, treated with vigour and freshness; that, though there 
is not much scope for originality, the best that is known has 
been gathered from English and Continental sources, and 
these materials have been well digested and arranged ; in sum, 
that we have here a valuable contribution to current educa- 
tional politics. But in our general summary we must dis- 
tinguish. The work of the joint authors, as a whole, is greatly 
superior to that of the occasional contributors, and it appears 
to us a mistake to have included a chapter on “ Teaching 
Methods.” Twelve subjects are taken, and the average length 
of each essay is eight pages. The treatment within such 
limits is of necessity perfunctory, and though we have 
many valuable hints and afperqus—particularly in Mr. Nor- 
wood's " English," Mr. A. J. Clark's " History," and Mr. 
Lattimer's “ Mathematics "—yet there is little that is not to be 
found in the text-books named in the bibliography, and some 
of the essays are ludicrously inadequate. Thus the first, by 
the Rev. S. R. James, on " Moral and Religious Teaching," 
dismisses the first half of his subject with an ipse dixit, and 
disposes of Bible lessons in something over a page. 

The motto of the book, " Facit indignatio librum," prepares 
us for fierce denunciation, but the bark is worse than the 
bite, and the main thesis—State control—is urged with calm 
sobriety. The only theme on which the authors wax indig- 
nant is the wrongs of the assistant master. Undoubtedly the 
statistics collected by the I.A.A.M. and by Prof. Sadler (to 
whom the book is dedicated) constitute a public scandal. To 
quote one or two samples: the average salary of assistant 
masters in Essex is, or was, £140; in Derbyshire, £126; and 
in London, only £152. Two remedies are proposed; first, 
that the Board of Education should insist on raising salaries, 
and, failing this, that the Association of Assistant Masters 
should decuple its numbers and become a trade union like 
the N.U.T. To this it may be objected that the Board is 
already bringing what influence it can to bear on governors 
and Local Authorities by threatening in its Inspectoral reports 
to withhold grants in cases where salaries are obviously in- 
adequate ; and, further, that, among secondary teachers dif- 
fering so widely in qualifications and conditions of service, 
a combination like the N.U.T. is chimerical. To make all 
teachers a branch of the Civil Service is a heroic remedy 
to which we may be driven, as to conscription; but such a 
revolution, whether we wish it or not, will not come to- 
morrow. Meanwhile, we must trust to the haggle of the 
market, and still more to the action of public bodies like the 
London County Council, convinced at length that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire. : 

On the thorny question of the relation of head masters to 
assistants the scales are held with judicial impartiality, and 


the general attitude of the joint authors is conservative and 
strangely at variance with the outspoken radicalism of one 
of the contributors, Mr. Lionel Rogers. It would be a fatal 
blunder to remove the existing disproportion by cutting down 
the head master's salary, which, it is reckoned, is on an 
average ten times that of the assistant. It is not easy to 
reconcile this dictum with the final conclusion that, in the 
ideal commonwealth the head master's salary will be about 
double of his best paid assistant. We agree generally, but 
must distinguish. The majority of head masters are not 
overpaid, and may be underpaid; but there are some dozen 
schools we could name, like Harrow and Eton, where, if the 
head master's salary were halved, the same candidates as 
now would.apply, and by raising the pay of the assistants the 
efficiency of the school might be vastly increased. No one 
would pretend that our great head masters are of the same 
intellectual calibre as the bench of judges, though their pay 
is about the same. The authors, while acknowledging that 
itisa peculiar, insular institution, would maintain the head 
master's autonomy, tempering it only by freer use of dismissal 
in cases of proved incompetence, and security of tenure for 
assistants. Masters’ meetings are commended as a Safety- 
valve, but they must have no more part in the government 
than a Homeric agora. "Corporations have no souls, and 
masters’ meetings, to-day at least, seldom have any minds.” 
The same argument was applied by the Czar to the first 
Duma, and the fallacy is well exposed in Mr. Rogers's sub- 
sequent article. 

Several important aspects of the head master question are 
omitted. Should he himself take, as was the rule, the bulk of 
the Sixth Form work and hear besides, as the better sort of 
modern head masters do, occasional lessons throughout the 
school? The old head master undoubtedly taught too much; 
now the swing of the pendulum has tended to make of him 
nothing but a proviseur, a superintendent and manager, as is 
the head of a big Board School. Again, should he be a house 
master? In a school of any size it seems to us obvious that 
he cannot properly fulfil both functions. As a rule, he 
“devils” the house work. “Whose house are you in?" a 
great head master recently inquired of a promising pupil whom 
he had asked to breakfast. “Yours, Sir," was the reply. 
A paragraph, too, was surely needed on Lay v. Clerical Head 
Masters. We have reached our tether and not said half we 
intended. We must be content with a few rough jottings. 
Page 188: “ Variety and elasticity "—this false coin is nailed 
to the counter. Page 230: “ Assistant masters are our 
modern monks, celibates without a profession." Page 256: 
“Training must be post-graduate.” Page 304: “In the 
ideal school the ripe and seasoned master will be promoted 
to the distinction of taking the lowest form." Page 301: 
"German can easily be acquired in after life."  Aiblins. 
Page 273: " Assistants should be represented on the govern- 
ing body." At Harrow, and one or two other schools where 
it has been tried, this concession has proved worthless. 
Page 295: Canon Glazebrook repeats the faculty fallacy in 
its crudest form and, what is stranger, is approved. 


The Law of Children and Young Persons (in relation to 
Penal Offences), including the Children Act, 1903. 
By L. A. ATHERLEY JONES, K.C., M.P.,and HucH H.L. 
BELLOT, D.C.L. (10s. 6d. net. Butterworth & Co.) 


This very useful and careful work is prefaced by a brief 
introduction by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who, in his capacity 
as Home Secretary, is closely interested in this particular 
branch of the criminal law. Mr. Gladstone very truly says 
with respect to the new Act :— l 

Mr. Samuel's admirable work—the ** Children's Charter," as it i5 
aptly called—has amended, strengthened, and consolidated the law, fot 
the purpose of guarding young lives against cruelty, danger, and 
neglect. It has constituted a new procedure for the trial of child 
offenders, and it has modified penalties. The Probation of Offenders 
Act (1907) has given to the Courts an alternative to the commitment 
young offenders to prison. The establishment, by the Prevention 
Crimes Act (1908), of Borstal Institutions— which are, in fact, State 

(Continued on page 614.) 
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A New Edition of 


DENTS FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 


By S. ALGE and WALTER RIPPMANN. 2s. 


Messrs. DENT & Co. would direct the attention of teachers to the numerous improvements effected in the 
latest edition of this book. The entire work has been reset in good, clear type, on a larger page; coloured 
reproductions of the Season Pictures and the French Coinage are now included; the Supplementary 
Exercises by Mr. NORMAN have also been incorporated. It should be distinctly understood, however, that 
the text has in no way been altered, thus allowing both the editions to be used side by side. 
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A new and comprehensive Catalogue has been prepared and may be obtained on application to the Publishers. 
LES FEUILLES D'AUTOMNE DE VICTOR HUGO. Edited 


THREE PHONETIC CHARTS. SIZE 30x 30 INCHES. 
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Mounted on Linen, with Rollers, 3s. 6d. net each. 

THE SOUNDS OF ENGLISH. 

LES SONS DU FRANCAIS. DEUTSCHE LAUTE. 
Arranged by WALTER RIPPMANN. 


FABLES EN ACTION. By Miss VIOLET PARTINGTON. Is. 


EPISODES EN ACTION. With a Phonetic Transcript. By J. 
STUART WALTERS. 1s. 4d. 

* Real French dialogues, excellent in conception and educationally very 
valuable."—LoNvoN TEACHER. 


A FRENCH PHONETIC READER. By S. A. RICHARDS, B.A. 


1s. 6d. 
A careful and well graded selection of passages in prose and verse. 


by H. C. Norman, B.A. [Zx the press. 


L'ENTENTE CORDIALE A LA CAMPAGNE. By CLEMENCE 
SAUNOIS. 18. 6d. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR AND WORD -FORMATION. Exer- 
cises. With an Abstract of the Essentials of German Grammar. By 
WALTER RirPMANN, M.A. sts. 8d. 
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World. 
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NATURE STUDY. By Professor J. R. AINSWORTH Davis. Pro- 
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subjects. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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tASTRONOMY. By Prof. F. W. Dyson, Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

GEOLOGY. By Prof. J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., Professor of Geology 
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PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. SHERRINGTON, F.R.S., Professor of 
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Reformatories—sets up machinery for the timely reclamation of what 
are called juvenile adults who fall into crime. 


Mr. Gladstone, in this passage, lays stress on the new attitude 
of the State towards the young and the young offender. For 
too long a period have we manufactured criminals by neglect- 
ing children and by making their first offence the entrance to 
a criminal career. “Prior to the year 1889, no such offence 
as cruelty to children was known to the law." Thousands of 
children, by the brutality of their elders and the neglect of 
the State, have been literally hardened into crime. To-day 
a different outlook exists: to protect, to educate, to preserve 
the child from himself and his environment is the policy of the 
State, and this policy is enshrined in the Education Acts and 
the great codifying and amending statute of last year, known 
as " The Children's Charter." | 

Mr. Atherley Jones and Mr. Bellot, both trained lawyers of 
great experience, have done well in bringing into one compass 
all the learning relating to the protection, safeguarding, and 
saving of children. The Act of 1908 deals with infant life 
protection, cruelty to children and young persons, juvenile 
smoking, reformatory and industrial schools, juvenile offenders, 
and introduces miscellaneous and general provisions, such as 
the exclusion of children from the bars of licensed premises 
and the reception and maintenance of children in workhouses. 
The authors have supplemented their full chapters on these 
subjects by chapters, introduced in the appropriate place, on 
the custody and guardianship of infants, on the employment 
of children and young persons, on offences against children 
and young persons. These additional chapters make the book 
a useful code, showing almost at a glance the law in any 
particular case. 

That law is, of course, still open to severe criticism. We 
regret that the authors of this book, in dealing with " The Em- 
ployment of Children Act, 1903," did not give a statement 
naming the Local Authorities who have, and those who have 
not, made by-laws for regulating the employment of children 
and for the regulation of street trading by persons under 
sixteen in pursuance of sections 1 and 2 of the Act. The 
public would be astounded if they realized how this in- 
valuable machinery is left to lie idle. Even when by-laws 
are adopted they are, as often as not, left unenforced. The 
law ought not to be a matter of by-law. By leaving to by- 
laws what should be undertaken directly by the Legislature, 
the law itself becomes a byword. 

The " general restrictions on the employment of children " 
(contained in section 3 of the Act of 1903) are in some 
instances universally unenforced. ''A child under the age of 
eleven years shall not be employed in street trading." Thou- 
sands of children under this age sell papers. “A child shall 
not be employed to lift, carry, or move anything so heavy as to 
be likely to cause injury to the child." Yet half the trades- 
people who employ children to take orders and deliver goods 
send them out with baskets of intolerable weight. Prosecu- 
tions are unknown for these and kindred offences, and will 
remain unknown until the Department over which Mr. Glad- 
stone presides takes definite action in the matter. The 
absence of by-laws, the absence of prosecutions, and the 
existence of half-timers and of workhouse children show how 
comparatively undeveloped as yet is the moral sense of the 
community in regard to children. 


Six Oxford Thinkers. By ALGERNON CECIL. 
(7s. 6d. net. John Murray.) 

“ To depict, and in some degree to discuss, the progress of 
Oxford thought in the nineteenth century by the light of the 
careers and characters of certain powerful Oxford intellects 
is the aim of these studies." So writes the author in the 
introduction ; and the six selected thinkers are Gibbon, J. H. 
Newman, Church, J. A. Froude, Pater, and Lord Morley— 
three of whom may be said to represent the sceptical, and 
three the believing temper in religion. Gibbon belongs 
chronological to the eighteenth century, but may be in- 
cluded among the forces which helped to make the nineteenth 


because he was concerned with the historic problem of the 
origin and nature of Christianity—a problem which, since the 
time of the Oxford Movement, has exercised an increasing 
influence upon the minds of thinking men. 

Mr. Cecil is to be congratulated upon this volume. The 
style is forcible and clear and has a real literary quality, 
while in all the essays the author aims at reaching ideas. 
The leading men of any century are always the vehicles of 
ideas greater and deeper than themselves, and no under. 
standing of history is possible unless an attempt is made to 
grasp the underlying ideas which give it life and meaning. 
We may perhaps quote one passage as a specimen of the 
style of the author. He is speaking of Gibbon's “ Decline 
and Fall:— 

It is the supreme excellence of his work that his manner precisely 
balances the weight of his subject ; that all his conclusions are em- 
balmed in choice and appropriate aromas. The Caesars pass before 
our eyes in their long procession like the Sultans in ** The Rubaiyat,” 
each bearing his load of splendour, so alluring in its appearance of 
immeasurable dominion and dazzling opportunity; yet the mind is 
never for an instant forgetful of that age-long fabric of empire, a mere 
empty shell crumbling into ruin, yet still infinitely impressive in its 

ower to strike terror into the wandering tribes of west and north by 
its name alone. 

The essay on Walter Pater is most just and discriminating, 
but perhaps that on Dean Church is the best in the volume, 
and presents a lifelike picture of the man who mav fairly be 
called one of the great builders of the Church of England in 
the nineteenth century. The essay on Newman is more 
involved, and less clear in its conclusions. In our judgment, 
Mr. Cecil takes too favourable a view of Newman's philo- 
sophic work in “The Grammar of Assent” and “The De- 
velopment of Christian Doctrine.” The latter is of the 
highest importance, as having first formally introduced into 
theology the conception of development; and, when we re- 
member that it was written before the publication of " The 
Origin of Species,” our admiration of the originality of the 
author is all the greater. But it can, we believe, be shown 
that there are in that work two irreconcilable theories of 
development of the antagonism between which Newman 
seems to have been entirely unconscious. The essay, in 
addition, is one vast petitio principii. With regard to " The 
Grammar of Assent," it may be true, as Mr. Cecil says, that 
its importance " lies in this—that it has finally transferred the 
vindication of creeds from the schools to the market-place, 
from deduction to experience"; but can it be maintained that 
Newman leaves us finally with anything but a purely subjec- 
tive and individualistic test of truth? To discover a test of 
truth was the object of the book; no such test is reached, 
but instead we have a series of disquisitions upon the psy- 
chology of belief. 

Very interesting, again, is the essay on Froude, and contains 
a sympathetic and careful analysis of the historian’s character, 
with its salient traits of quiet melancholy, absence of affecta- 
tion, trust in the moral order of the world, love of the six- 
teenth century, and militant Protestantism. Of him the 
author says :— 

Froude is representative of a standpoint which will, in the writer's 
view, become in the end that of all educated religious men who do not 
accept the Catholic—the word is used in the most liberal sense—view 
of the world. His Protestantism, not so stubborn as that of Carlyle 
nor so believing as that of Kingsley, lies somewhere between the creeds 
of these, his two great friends. 


Drama and Life. By A. B. WALKLEY. (6s. Methuen.) 
Those who are already familiar with Mr. Walkley's dramatic 
criticisms in the Times and Literary Supplement, as well as 
those who are not, will feel that in this case the biter has done 
well to surrender himself to be bit, and to make a permanent 
literary claim for his topical reviews. Indeed, no reviewer 
could be less of a biter than Mr. Walkley. We have read the 
volume from cover to cover simply because we could not put 
it down; and we have read it not for its “ cleverness,” which 
is, indeed, wha’ we care for least in it, but for ‘its suggestive 
and stimulatir  *riticism based on a wide experience of the 
(Continued on page 616.) 
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A CLASS-BOOK OP THE OATECHISM OF THE OHUROH OF ENGLAND. 
By Rev. G. F. MacLear, D.D. 1s. 6d. [ Junior. 
THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES. AUTHORISED VERSION. With Notes. 
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CBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. rs. Senior. 
SOOTT.—THE LAY OP THE re MINSTREL. With Introduction and 
Notes. By G. H. STUART, M and E. H. Exvriot, B.A. 2s. [/Junior. 
THE LAY OF THE LAST ‘MINSTREL. Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 
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—— IVANHOE. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. M»ior. 
KBNILWORTH. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. Senior. 
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ARTHUR, With Introduction and Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. as. 6d. 
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AS YOU IT. Eversley Edition. With Notes. rs. 
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— JULIUS OABSAR. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
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MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deicuton. With 
an Appendix. 1s. od. [Junior and Senior. 
CBETH. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. {Junior and Senior. 
MONA UN With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
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PRESTES TALE. Edited b H. Lippe. i enior. 
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OAESAR.—DE BELLO GALLIOO. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
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VIRGIL — ABNBID. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
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PROMETHEUS VINOTUS, Edited by E. E. Sixes, M.A., and 
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stage and dramatic literature, and on much profound and 
original thinking as to the place of the drama in modern life, 
and therefore, necessarily, as to much else besides. Mr. 
Walkley is not pledged to any dramatic coterie. He has 
profound and well reasoned convictions on the subject sug- 
gcsted by the title of his book; but fortunately his paramount 
conviction is that there is no life without growth, and long 
play-going has not dulled his generous appreciation of any- 
thing which seems to have in it the promise of new dramatic 
life. The young playwright or the innovating stage manager 
who fails to elicit encouragement in some form from Mr. 
Walkley must seek the explanation elsewhere than in the re- 
viewer's indocility or lack of insight. The two opening 
articles, reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, on the 
modern French and English drama, contain in more con- 
densed and reasoned form the principles which may be found 
applied in the criticisms of individual plays, arranged, not 
chronologically, but under subject headings—Euripides (at 


the Court), Shakespeare, Irving, Pinero, Barrie, Bernard Shaw, - 


Eleonora Duse, Sarah Bernhardt, and a few isolated reviews, 
among which those on the Irish National Theatre, “A Cin- 
derella Ballet," and “The Débutante" are noteworthy for 
their delicacy of appreciation. That on “Warp and Woof” 
is an excellent illustration of Mr. Walkley’s readiness to 
welcome whatever seems to contribute the frame food of 
ideas to our emaciated, censorized drama, while, at the same 
time, the artist in him does not abdicate to the moralist, nor 
remit the demand that the ideas shall fulfil the conditions of 
dramatic truth. It is here that, with all appreciation for his 
brilliancy, Mr. Walkley joins issue with Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
and there is much sound and suggestive criticism in the 
“ Shaw ” series (if we except “ Candida "), though we confess 
to finding this section the most tedious in the book—after 
Euripides—for reasons which will readily occur to any one 
whose misfortune it has ever been to hear a Shavian dialogue 
summarized. It is in his appreciations of Barrie and Pinero 
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| that Mr. Walkley is at his best. We wish that space per- 

mitted us to quote. Before he finally decides against the 
. survival of tragedy as one of the essential esthetic forms, may 
we ask Mr. Walkley to reconsider Blake's familiar dictum: 
“Without contraries is no progression. Attraction and re- 
pulsion, reason and energy, love and hate, are necessary to 
human existence"? And may we, in parting, ease our mind of 
one disquieting reminiscence of this " amusing ” volume and 
subinit to its author that those who have studied Nietzsche 
most are the least glib with the Nietzschean label? 


The American High School. By JoHN FRANKLIN BROWN, 
Ph.D. (6s. net. Macmillan.) 

The American high school commonly means the secondary 
school in the public-school system, maintained out of the 
rates, without fees, for boys and girls from fifteen to nineteen. 
The English reader will not find as much information in this 
book on the subject as he would desire. The author does 
not seem to have thought himself through, and is too fond of 
preaching in a commonplace way on questions of pedagogy. 
There is much about adolescence, educational values, motor 
impulses, social activities, and other things, which tend to 
, bring ridicule upon the true science of teaching in the eyes of 

practical and sensible teachers. There is too little description 
. of the actual work done in the United States, and too much 
of outlining programs on paper which are not likely to be 
carried out in practice. Discursiveness and lack of concen- 
tration seem to be characteristic of some of these—as on 
page 437—which is likely to result in a smattering of know- 
ledge and be subversive of sound scholarship. 

The English teacher will be surprised at two things in this 
! book. The first is the inferiority of attainment of youth in 

the United States at the age of sixteen, as compared with the 

leading countries of Europe. Algebra and geometry seem 
' seldom to be taken up there before that age, while in England 
(Continued on page 618.) 
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they are thoroughly studied in preparatory schools and in the 
highest standards of the Board schools. The second is the 
enormous increase of cost per capita of the high school over 
the elementary school, which the author says is one and a half 
to four times as great in the former as in the latter. He does 
not seem to have the slightest realization of the great injustice 
to the wage-earning rate-payer involved in such a system, 
where the cost of an institution ministering to but 5 per cent. 
of the school population and 1 per cent. of the total population 
is borne entirely by the rates, with the assistance in some 
cases of a State grant. The author complacently justifies in 
his own mind this system in the following sentence (page 349) : 
The consequent total increased cost per pupil is entirely 
legitimate, since it arises out of the necessity of providing 
increasingly varied and complex facilities for the training of 
more mature and original types of mind.” 
_ One of the most valuable features of this book is the full 
list of articles on the subject appended to each chapter. 


The Message of the Son of Man. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 
l (A. & C. Black.) 

l This is a prelude to a larger and more abstruse work now 
in the press, and is published partly to enable the author to 
correct inaccuracies or obscurities and to meet objections that 
may be raised. Such criticisms must come from professed 
theologians, and here we can only indicate the general scope 
and outcome of the monograph. This, as summed up in the 
preface, is to show that by this title Jesus meant not, as the 
orthodox interpretation runs, the Messiah, but Man in his 
right relation to God, or the divinity of Man inseparable from 
the Humanity of God. 


It was not as a new teacher or a new prophet, nor as the Son of 
David, nor as the Son of God that Jesus desired to be known when 
He first came forth from the Jordan to preach good tidings to the 
world. It was as the new Man filled through and through with a new 


human spirit which He felt Himself destined ultimately to infuse into 
the hearts of all the sons of men that were willing to receive it. 


This thesis is maintained with all the critical acumen and 
power of lucid exposition that distinguishes all Dr. Abbott's 
writings, and (may we add without offence?) with some of 
that over-subtlety which is his besetting sin. 

Careless readers overlooking the qualifying clause " first 
came...” will be likely to object that Dr. Abbott’s interpre- 
tation is in flat contradiction to the text of the New Testament, 
which is impregnated with the Messianic conception. To 
those readers, moreover, who are unacquainted with the 
previous volumes of “ Diatessarica,” already a cyclopadic 
work, the different values attached to the records of the three 
Synoptics and of “ John the Divine” will seem arbitrary and 
esoteric. 

To know what Jesus thought—or, rather, one phase of His 
thought—is the object that Dr. Abbott has set himself. 
Strauss, Renan, Seeley, Loissy—and the list might be in- 
finitely extended—have all set themselves the same problem 
and sought to solve it without theological prepossessions. 
Dr. Abbott differs from them in so far as he approaches the 
problem as the pure scholar, fearlessly following where the 
word leads him; and he shows us that, as knowledge grows, 
we may hope to know the mind of Christ better than His 
immediate disciples, better than His first chroniclers, far 
better than the ancient Fathers. 

Athletic Games in the Education of Women. By GERTRUDE DUDLEY 
and Frances A. KELLOR. (5s. net. G. Bell & Sons.) 

Two American ladies, the first named being the Director of the 
Women's Department of Physical Education in the University of 
Chicago, have in this volume considered the value of athletic games to 
women, the conditions under which they are at present conducted, 
and the methods of instruction in them. Modern society is conceding 
a larger place to women, and in it there is required group consciousness, 
co-operative action, ** team work." The authors then rightly lay stress 

(Continued on page 620.) 
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on the value of athletic games, calling for combined energies, in the 
training for citizenship. Again, certain moral qualities, such as self- 
control, loyalty, and a sense of honour are qualities which it is hard to 
develop in a girl. No means of engendering them is found to be so 
efficacious as orderly games supervised by a good instructor. The 
subject of the book is accordingly of the utmost importance to all who 
are engaged in the education of women ; the treatment of it, which 
is based on experience, is singularly thorough and able. General 
suggestions are given for games and contests, as well as particular 
instructions for the playing of basketball, indoor baseball, and field 
hockey. A few evils in connexion with athleticism are revealed. 
Sometimes in America play is for tne gate money, and after the match 
comes a dance in which men spectators may join. Young girls have 
been known to collapse in high-school contests. On the other hand, 
they would seem occasionally to strengthen themselves unduly. “A 
typical list of refreshments eaten between the halves of a hard game 
or immediately afterward includes pie, cream puffs, chocolate éclairs or 
charlotte russe, varied with peanuts and popcorn." But such abuses 
can easily be remedied. In England we still hear from time to time 
the question raised— Do athletic games injure women? The answer is 
trite, but we will repeat it The women of Sparta were trained in 
severe physical competitions; yet they were famous not only on 
account of their beauty and as the mothers of men, but also for their 
high morality and for the influence that they exercised in the State. 


The Training of Children. By Mrs. H. C. CRADOCK. 
(2s. net. G. Bell.) 

What strikes us most in this guide for young mothers, nurses, and 
nursery governesses is the practical wisdom and unpretentious common 
sense. Mrs. Cradock does not affect to be either a psychologist or a 
doctor, but she has taken counsel of those that know and she has 
tested their precepts and prescriptions by a large and wide experience 
of children. On matters of food, clothing, and infant hygiene she is a 
thoroughly trustworthy guide. In treating of morals and religion she 
enters on more debatable ground, but of this she is well aware and 
speaks with becoming reservation. The book treats exclusively of 
home life, and the word ** kindergarten " does not once occur. 


Wind and Hill By GEkorrREY WINTHROP YOUNG. 
(3s. 6d. net. Smith, Elder.) 

This volume of what may without prejudice be called ** occasional 
verse" brings home the truth that there are more ‘‘poets upon 
earth” than commonly assume that name. It does not lose its value 
if, as we read it again, we feel also that to produce a volume of 

ms, not only a book which has a good deal of poetry in it, is 
ardly given to one outside the charmed circle of the artist by life 
profession as well as by temperament. The distinguishing merit of 
these poems is that they revive many good and pleasant memories. 
There are some delightful glimpses of children ; there is the spirit of 
the wind amongt he trees at night, 


** Jostling the shadowy throng 
Until each shrouded summit rocks again 
With voiceless riot” ; 


the beauty of light, when 


** The wide ray steals dully down the wold 
Till some loose lattice crushes it to gold ” ; 
the joy of a hill, where 
* a purer air 
Sweetens the breath of thought ” ; 


and the wonder of a bird's song. This latter is given in a passage 
too long for quotation, and would suffer if taken from its context, 
since its effect is somewhat of the same kind as that produced in 
** The White Doe" when the doe appears, and depends in part on 
contrast with what follows and precedes. 

Some of the verses which run along 
* Knight Errantry” and ‘‘ The Quest,’ 
place ; and some lines, such as 

** Then turn to and work," 
give good advice, but are hardly poetry. But the chief criticism we 
should like to suggest is that there is a certain want of directness in 
thought and expression in some of the more ambitious poems, such as 
** Nescience," where, in spite of good stuff, we feel the words pretend 
to more meaning than they actually convey. 
striking expressions and metaphors can scarcely be justified by the 
amount of truth conveyed by them—-.z., 
** The blush of the scarlet brides of the glowing corn” 

(contrast Browning's ** bubbles of blood ”), or 


** Speed laughter as a surface-ripple playing 
To keep still eddies of self-search from staying 
The commerce of fair thought 'twixt friend and friend.” 


But there are gems in the volume, such as ** From Monte Silveo” and 
** A Sisterhood,” and much happy aptness of thought and expression, 
(Continued on page €22.) 


with a good lilt, such as 
are comparatively common- 


In the same way, some: 
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of which we will quote but one more example (worthy of George 
Meredith's pen): 
“ that wee mite 
Whose hat like a stray wing 
Streams from one cherub shoulder in her flight." 


There is a good spirit in the book, which makes it a welcome com- 

panion. 

‘The King's Classics."—(1) AssER's Life of Alfred. (2) PETTIE’S 
Petite Palace. 2 vols. (3) DANIEL’s Delia and Drayton’s Idea. 
(4) Swirr's Battle of the Books. (5) Icelandic Translations. 
(1s. 6d. each. Chatto & Windus.) 

** The Belle Lettres Series."—(1) OTWAY’s Orphan and Venice Pre- 
served. (2) MIDDLETON and Row Ley’s Spanish Gipsy and All's 
Lost by Lust. (3) Select Poems of Shelley. (2s. 6d. each. 
Heath & Co.) 

The conspiracy of publishers and professors for the education of the 

* wider public” irresistibly reminds us of the ‘‘ Bibles laid open, 

millions of surprises,” wherewith Herbert tells us that God is wont 

to snare unregenerate men. It is to be feared that the cheap pocket 
reprints which stream simultaneously from the publishing firms of 

England and America, each with a unique claim on our regard, 

anticipate rather than respond to a splendid popular outburst of 

literary curiosity, and one is inclined to doubt whether even the 
student is much better off for the power to accumulate knowledge on 
his private shelves at small exertion and expense to himself. Some of 
the works presented were perhaps better left to be hunted down by 
the hungers of the individual adventurer. There is no doubt that a 
minor classic like Pettie's ** Petite Palace," here reprinted for the first 
time, and many of the lesser dramatists, forfeit much essential glamour 
by the easiness of access. *'' The King's Classics” may, however, 
justly claim pre-eminence among publications of the kind for the 
excellence of printing and paper, dignity and simplicity of binding, 
scholarly editing and generally admirable choice of subject. The in- 
troductions naturally vary in quality, and in cases where the work is 
already familiar, and a discussion of its origin easily accessible, might 
perhaps be dispensed with. We welcome the inclusion of Asser's 

** Life of Alfred," which is furnished with an excellent introduction 

by Mr. Lane. We confess to disappointment in the volume of 

** Icelandic Translations," to which we turned with considerable 

eagerness. The fact is that the Sagas are as dithcult to select from 
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as the Homeric epic ; it is not till we come to isolate the great scenes 
or episodes that we realize the substantial value of the long intervals 
of marking time, nor how much the effect of the great moments 
depends on their place in their epic narration. The tremendous im- 
pressiveness of Njal's burning is somehow entirely lost when separated 
—as here—from its context ; though this is, we think, partly due to 
the translator's choice of a short rhyming metre which is a very 
inadequate substitute for the original prose. ** The King's Classics” 
would be rendering a great service if it would place ‘‘ Gisli the Out- 
law," ‘The Laexdale Saga," ''Njalssaga," and the magnificent 
** Grettissaga " within easy reach of all school libraries. 

The American series, of which we review volumes from various 
sections, is also well printed and carefully edited. We find it difficult 
to understand how critic after critic swells the chorus of Otway's 

raise; we humbly join the dissentient minority of Voltaire and 
Byron. We never once feel ourselves in the presence of true passion ; 
he is a poor borrower and a poor inventor ; it Fletcher justly deserves 
the epithet of ** penny-a-liner," Otway's lines are cruelly defective in 
rhythm and in the singing pay essential to blank verse. His letters 
to Mrs. Barry, here printed in the appendix, are sufficient to explain 
that lady’s preference for the brilliant Rochester ; the almost criminal 
lack of humour they betray is a fundamental weakness which Otway 
shared with several of the post-Shakespearean dramatists, but he may 
claim in it a bad pre-eminence. The editor of the volume in our 
series had the original idea of comparing the limitations of ‘The 
Orphan " with those of ** Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” ‘‘It is true,” 
he says, ** in delineation, fraught with moral purpose, but unfortunate 
in plot." It was a brilliant stroke of insight to confound Otway's 
robustious melodrama with the cool, clear, moral daylight of this 
admirable Play Unpleasant. We should not have ventured a com- 
parison so damaging to the earlier dramatist, but the student will be 
greatly helped to a just estimate of the ** Orphan" if he avails himself 
of the suggestion and verifies the comparison. It is rare that a 
selection does not arouse some regrets, and the present selection from 
Shelley is not an exception. **Julian and Maddalo,” the first half of 
‘* Epipsychidion " and possibly part of the *'Sensitive Plant" might 
have been omitted to make room for more lyrics. ** Away—the moor is 
dark beneath the moon," is one of the worst omissions. We note the 
misprint **enormous"' for '*cinereous" in the last verse of ''The 
sun is set: the swallows are asleep," and the serious omission of the 

(Continued on page 624.) 
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Growth and Division of the British Empire. By WALFORD 
Davis GREEN. 

33—Owen Glyndwr, and the Last Struggle for Welsh 
Independence. By ARTHUR GRANVILLE BRADLEY. 

34— Henry V., the Typical Mediæval Hero. By CHARLES L. 
KitsGsFORD, joint author of ‘‘ The Story of the Crusades.” 

35—Edward Plantagenet (Edward I.. The English Jus- 
tinian, or, The Making of the Common Law. By Epwarp 
Jenks, M.A. 

36—Augustus Caesar and the Organization of the Empire 
of Rome. By J. B. FinTH, translator of ** The Letters of Pliny," &c. 

37—Frederick the Great, and the Rise of Prussia. By W. 
F. Reppaway, M.A., King's College, Cambridge. 

38—Wellington, Soldier and Statesman, and the Revival of 
the Military Power of Bngland. By W. O'Connor Morris, 
author of '' Napoleon,” &c. 

39—Constantine the Great, The Reorganization of the 
Empire and the Triumph of the Ohurch. By J. B. Firtn. 

40—Mohammed, and the Rise of Islam. By Prof. D. S. MAR- 
GOLIOUTH, New College, Oxford. 

41—George Washington, the Founder of the American 
Republic. By Prof. James A. Harrison, of the University of Virginia. 

42—Charles the Bold, Last Duke of Burgundy, 1433-1477. 
By RuTH PuTNAM. 

43— William the Conqueror, and the Rule of the Normans. 
By F. M. Stenton, M.A. Oxon, 

44—Fernando Cortes and his Conquest of Mexico, 1485- 
1547. By Francis Aucustus MacNvutrt, author of ‘‘ Bartholomew de 
Las Casas," editor of the '' Letters of Cortes,” &c. 


45—King Canute the Great. By LAWRENCE M. LARSON. 


x” Please send for a descriptive Circular of this Series. 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO, author of “ The Greatness and 


Prof. Guglielmo Ferrero’s work consists of a series of studies of the great men and great ladies of ancient Rome, and of critical moments and 
events in Roman history. These studies were originally delivered as lectures at the Lowell Institute in Boston, at Columbia University, New York 


City, and at the University of Chicago. 


They are concerned with subjects of the liveliest interest. 


What have the Greeks done for Modern Civilization ? By Professor JoHN PENTLAND 


MAHAFFY, C.V.O., D.C.L. Crown 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


Contents :— Introductory ; Greek Poetry ; Greek Prose; Greek Art: Sculpture, Architecture; Greek Art (Second Part): Science, Grammar; Logic; 
Mathematics; Medicine; Politics and Sociology; Law; Higher Thinking; Philosophy; Speculative and Classical Theology; Ethics and Stoics. 
The volume consists of a series of papers in which this eminent scholar, who has all his life devoted himself to a study of things Hellenic, sums up 


concisely his conclusions regarding the influence of Greek civilization upon modern life. 


These lectures take a wide sweep, and present the author's 


conclusions regarding the modern world's political, social, literary, artistic, and philosophical heritage from the Greeks. 


Physical Efficiency. 


Suggestions for their Arrest. 


By JAMES CANTLIE. M.A., M.B., D.Ph. 
and a Foreword by Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


A Review of Deleterious Effects of Town Life upon the Population of Britain, with 
With a Preface by Sir LAUDER BRUNTON, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 


New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 6d. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, London, W.C., and New York. 
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magical epilogue to the ‘The Two Spirits," a loss almost as irre- 
parable as would be the final stanza of ** Kubla Khan." 


The Republic of Plato. Translated by BENJAMIN JOWETT. 
(Each 3s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Students of education must never ignore the ‘‘ Republic,” with its 
anticipation of the Kindergarten (425 A: “Oray 3) ápa xadra@s àptduevoi 
waides waí(ew ebvoulay da Tis povos elodétwvrat, «.7.A.), and 
its bold suggestion, in contempt of what the witlings would say, 
that women should receive the same education as men. We ought to 
have mentioned earlier this reprint (Third Edition) of the late Prof. 
Jowett’s celebrated and fairly accurate translation. Init the index has 
been simplified and the marginal analyses removed ; whilst reference 
to the Greek text has been facilitated by the insertion of the sections, 
as well as the pages, of Stephanus. The new issue should increase the 
circle of readers of the book. 


2 vols. 


Caesar's Invasions of Britain. By UrcorT and REYNOLDS. 
(1s. 6d. G. Bell & Sons.) 

By a happy thought the editors have brought together the last 
nineteen chapters of Book IV. of Caesar's ** Gallic War" (done by the 
Head Master of Christ's Hospital) and the first twenty-three chapters 
of Book V. (by Mr. A. Reynolds). The little volume thus made up 
contains just enough for a term's work, and it offers matter that appeals 
strongly to the interest of young boys, It has a sufficient introduction, 
a vocabulary, notes which are judiciously short, and attractive illustra- 
tions. The quality of the work is good. We ourselves should hesitate, 
however, to describe the ablative in celeritate periculum effugerent as 
one of manner. ‘‘Dion Cassius" is a form consecrated by literary 
usage ; yet those who prefer correctness to custom will write **Cassius 
Dio." With regard to the Portus Itius, described as being probably 
identical with the modern Boulogne, Mr. T. Rice Holmes, who has 
made the subject his own, has now (‘‘ Caesar's Commentaries,” page 
127) reverted to Wissant, on the ground that Caesar's great fleet could 
have got out on one tide from Wissant, and not from Boulogne. He 
hopes that the problem may be solved by excavation. Reviewers and 
teachers are also beginning to wish for a settlement of the question. 


Paton's List of Schools and Tutors. (2s. J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, E.C.) 
This annual is so well known that all we need say of it is that this 
is the twelfth year of publication and that it increases each year in 
bulk, till it now extends to over eleven hundred pages. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


The following courses for teachers have been arranged at University 
College :—‘‘ Greek Art, with special relation to the Collections in the 
British Museum," by Prof. E. A. Gardner, beginning on Saturday, 
October 16, at 11 a.m. (this course will be given partly at University 
College and partly at the British Museum) ; ‘‘ Latin Literature,” by 
Mr. L. Solomon, beginning on Monday, October 11, at 6 p.m. ; '* The 
Phonetics of English," by Mr. D. Jones, beginning on Monday, 
October 11, and 5.30 p.m. ; ‘‘French Phonetics,” by the same 
Lecturer, beginning on Thursday, October 7, at 6.30 p.m. ; ‘‘ The 
British Empire, its Past, its Present, and its Future," by Prof. A. F. 
Pollard, beginning on Thursday, October 14, at 6 p. m. ; a Seminar 
Course on ** The Materials for English History add Biography," by 
Prof. A. F. Pollard, beginning on Thursday, October 14, at 8 p.m. ; 
** Mathematical Drawing,” by Dr. L. N. G. Filon, beginning on 
Wednesday, October 13, at 6 p.m. ; '* The Results obtained by Ex- 

erimental Psychology concerning the Intellectual Processes," by 
br. C. Spearman, beginning on Friday, October 8, at 6 p.m.;a 
Training Course in School Hygiene by Prof. H. R. Kenweod and 
Dr. H. Meredith Richards, beginning on Wednesday, October 6, 
at 7 p.m. 

With a view of making the new Special Libraries at University 
College more useful to teachers, arrangements have been made for 
these Libraries to be open from October 1, during term, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays, from 6 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. These Libraries 
have been specially arranged and equipped to meet the needs of ad- 
vanced students, and include the following :—the Yates Library of 
Classical Archzology, the Library of English Language and Literature, 
the Library of German Language and Literature, the Mocatta Hebrew 
Library, the Modern History Library, the Library of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, the Library of Philosophy and Psychology, the 
Strong Library of Oriental Languages. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The following Scholarships have been awarded :—Andrews Scholar: 
ships (for students of one year’s standing), £30 each: Classics—Louise 
(Continued on page 626.) 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Ltd., Publishers. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


In Four Vols., Crown 8vo. Sold separately. 


THE NEW 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


y R. WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc. 
Vol. I. MATTER, ts in the press, ready shortly. 
Vol. II. SOUND. Pp. i-vili+141, with 48 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 
Vol. IIIJ. LIGHT. Pp. i-vii*219, with 142 Illustrations. 38.6d. net. 
Vol. IV. HEAT, is in the press, ready in two or three weeks. 


PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S INTRODUCTORY MANUALS. 


Twelfth Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE. 
Eighth Edition. Very fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
Eighth Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
APPLIED MECHANICS. 
Fifth Edition. In Two Parts. Sold separately. 


ENGINEERING DRAWING & DESIGN. 
By SIDNEY H. WELLS, Whit.Sc., A. M.Inst.C.E. 
Vol. I. Practical Geometry, Plane and Solid. 4s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Machine and Engine Drawing and Design. 4s. 6d. 


With 10s Illustrations. 58. ne 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING FOR BEGINNERS. 
- By R. S. M'LAREN. 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Price 68. net. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By A. DUPRE, Ph.D., and WILSON HAKE, Ph.D., F.LC. 
By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON. 


OUTLINES OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. s». 
OUTLINES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. ss. ea. 


London: C. GRIFFIN & CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 


Works by ALICE RAVENHILL, F.R.San.l., 


Late Lecturer on Hygiene, and Inspector, County Council West Riding of 
Yorkshire; Lecturer, King's College (Women's Department), Universily 
of London Extension Board, cc. 


LESSONS IN 


PRACTICAL HYGIENE. 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 
With Preface by Professor M. E. SADLER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 750 pp., price 5s. net. 


Simple demonstrations and experiments, with explanatory notes and 
directions, bearing upon all branches of the Hygiene of Human Life. 

This book is specially adapted for the use of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools, and in the Upper Classes of Elementary Schools, as well 
as for Students in Training Colleges and in Sohools of Domestic 
Science. Teachers generally also will find in it a mine of Useful Informa: 
tion, suggestive to those who desire to correlate other subjects in the 
School Time-Table with Hygienic applications. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS 
REQUIREMENTS OF CHILDHOOD 


Crown 8vo, ix+70 pp., bound full cloth, 9d. net. 


This book contains the substance of Miss Ravenhill’s comprehensive 
and extensive investigations on Child Life. It deals concisely with the 
Physical Care of Young Children from Infancy to School-leaving age. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Leeds & Glasgow. 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN'S SERIES. 


SPECIAL BOOKS FOR THE'OXFORD AND'CAMBRIDCE LOCALS, 1910. 


ENGLISH. 


HISTORY. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


ARITHMETIC. 
ENGLISH. 


HISTORY. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


ARITHMETIC. 
ENGLISH. 


HISTORY. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


MATHEMATICS. 


T Denotes Oxford. * Denotes Cambridge. 


PRELIMINARY. 


HA Short Grammar. With 330 Exercises. Written in the clearest and simplest style 
for Beginners, and including Graduated Methods of dde and Angus uith Plain Perens: ad J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Nineteenth Edition. 176 pp. x 1s. 


HA Short History of England and Great Britain (s.c. 55 to A.D. 1900). 
With Summaries at end of every Chapter. Twenty-third Edition. 174 pp. [Large Type Edition, 1s. 6d.] 1s. 


t*A Short Geography. With the Commercial Highways of the World. .ByJ. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Twrenty-ninth Edition (Revised). :9opp. .. 


JUNIOR. 


t*A Short Arithmetic, including the Metric System, and Examples from University 
Local Examination Papers. By G. A. CHRISTIAN, B.A., and A. H. BAKER, B.A. Third Edition. 192 pp. 
[Answers separately, 6d.] ... is.; with Answers, 1s. 6d. 


t"One Hundred Short Essays in Outline. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M. A. 
Eighth Edition. 114 pp. ; 


t“Composition for Schools and Colleges. Based on Outline Essays, with 
Exercises on Style. By C. H. MAXWELL, B.A. Third Edition. 138 pp. ... : 


SHAKESPEARE: 


tJulius Caesar. With an Introduction and Notes: Pdited by M. J. C. MEIRPEJORN 
B.A.(Oxon.) 156 pp. [Text only, 6d 


"Macbeth. Withan Introduction and Notes, Edited by M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B. A. (Oxon). 
196 pp. [Text only, 6d.] .. 18. 3d. 


t“A School History of England and Great Britain T 55 to ds Accession 
of Edward VII.). With 25 ? bur 22 Genealogical Tables, and Vocabulary of Historical Terms. By J. M. D. 
- .. 28. 6d. 


MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., and M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. (Oxon.). Fifth Edition. 480 pp. 


1*A School Geography. With Special Reference to Commerce and History, and with 
many Maps and Diagrams. By J. M. D. a EL M.A., and M. J. C. SERERE B.A.. F.R.G.S. Sixth 
Edition (Revised). 416 pp. ... : e .. Ba. 6d. 


t*Asia: Its Geography, Commerce, "and Resources: With Tables of 
Salient Distances, and a Double-page Map in Colour. iru . J. €. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., F.R.G.S. Second 
Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 96 pp. í é E?e € sive re p 8d. 


SENIOR. 


UA New Arithmetic: Theoretical and Practical. With Chapters on the 
Metric System, Logarithms, &c. By G. A. CHRISTIAN, B.A., and G. COLLAR, B.A., B.Sc. Thirteenth Edition 
(Revised according to the Suggestions of the Mathematical Association). 550 pp. wea oes .. 4s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE: For “Macbeth and tJulius Caesar see notices above. 


t*A New Grammar. With Chapters on Parsing, Varo DITRSUIE; aia i E no 
By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Twenty-third Edition. 284 pp. .. 


"The Art of Writing English. With Chapters on ee ee Essay Writing. 
Précis Writing, Punctuation, &c. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Sixth Edition. 334 pp. .. 


A New History of England and Great Britain. By J. M.D. MEIKEETOHN: 


M.A. Issued in Parts and Periods as under :— 


"Part I., B.C. 55 to A.D. 1509. - 2: + i a "t ... 28. 6d. 
*Part IL, 1509 to 1901 ... s - on im ids 351 .. 2a. 6d. 
1Period L., B.C. 55 to A.D. 1485 s T se eo E ae " 28. 
tPeriod IL., 1485 to 1688.. . ids i bas iin sat "- ne 2s. 
1Period IIL, 1688 to 1902 M 2s. 


A New Geography on the Comparative Method. By]. M. D. MEIRHEIDE C 
M.A., issued in Parts as under :— 


1*Part I., containing EUROPE (including THE BRITISH ISLES) .. .. 28. 6d. 
t*Part IL, containing ASIA, AFRICA, THE AMERICAS, AND AUSTRALASIA 2s. 6d. 


The British Empire: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, Land- 
ways and Ss AREAIS With Coloured pnpa By I p reer M.A. Tn Edition (Pexisso): 


344 PP. -- 


"Europe: Its Physical wad Political Geography. Page Map in Colour. 
{. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. g6pp. Fourth Edition (Revised) .. - 6d. 


emia: Its Geography, Resources, and Chronicle of Discovery. 


By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. Fifth Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 76 pp. ... 4d. 
t* A New Algebra. As far as the Binomial Theorem and including a Chapter on Graphs. 
With Exercises chiefly selected from Examination Papers. By G. COLLAR, B.A., B.Sc. 483 pp. ... ... 4s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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W. Stone; Modern Languages—Eileen O'Rourke; Mathematics 
and Science—R. G. Lunnon. Second Year's Scholarship, £20— 
D. M'Donald. Carey Foster Research Prize—Caroline Schneider. 
Cluff Memorial Prize (Z15)—T. C. Graves. Ellen Watson Memorial 
Scholarship of £15—F. Jackson. Hollier Scholarships (£60 each): 
Greek— no award; Hebrew (£30 each, eq.)—4A. B. eben us and 
E. M. Levy. Joseph Hume Scholarships (420 each) : Jurisprudence— 
R. S. Carr, proxime accessit M. S. Levy; Political Economy—Mabel 
C. Buer. Jews’ Commemoration Scholarship (Z15 per annum for 
two years)—A. E. Evans. John Stuart Mill Scholarship in Philo- 
ao of Mind and Logic (420)—E. M. Page. Malden Medal and 
Scholarship: Second Year Students—G. F. Forsey; Third Year 
Students— T. J. Cash. Mayer de Rothschild Scholarship in Mathe- 
matics (442)—Marion Pick. Physics Research Studentships: £60— 

Simeon; £40—B. B. Baker. Science Scholarship awarded by 
II. M. Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851—H. E. Watson, B.Sc. 
Slade Scholarships in Fine Art (435 per annum for two years)— 
M. Gertler and F. A. Helps. Tuffnell Scholarship in Chemistry (£80 
per annum for two years) —H. J. Page. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 


Open scholarships have been awarded as follows uan H. Tom- 
bling (for Arts), Thomas H. Burnham (for Science), Clifford S. Weight 
(for Agriculture), Douglas W. Clarke (for Music : Composition), Elsie 
S. Metcalf (for Music : Singing), Evelyn Sharp (for Music : Composi- 
tion), Rosalie H. Stokes (for Music : Pianoforte. 


WALES. 
The Summer School which was beld at Swansea during the first 
sh fortnight in August was a distinct success. The 


attendance was rather above the normal, the 
students including a fair proportion who had no 
previous knowledge of Welsh. The classes were divided into three 
grades—elementary, intermediate, and advanced—so that the require- 
ments of every student were met. Excellent work was accomplished 
in every department, and there is no doubt that a great deal was done 
towards stimulating an interest in the lan e and literature of Wales 
and laying the foundation for a more detailed and prolonged study. 


Summer Sohools. 
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The lecturers were Profs. Anwyl, M.A., and Lloyd, M.A., Messrs. 
S. J. Evans, M.A., W. J. Grufiydd, M.A., and Ivor Williams, M.A. 

The continued development of the Welsh Summer School is another 
proof that the movement for the preservation and study of Welsh has 
taken a firm hold of the Welsh people. Nowadays there is no neces 
sity for any inflammatory patriotic speeches on Eisteddfodic and similar 
platforms ; for the Welsh colleges and secondary schools have, during 
the past fifteen years, been doing most valuable work in the field of 
Welsh history and literature. The question of Welsh has passed from 
the region of sentiment to that of practice. 

Summer schools were also held at Aberystwyth and Barry, and both 
were highly successful. "T 

The Government will pay £30,000 towards the building and equip- 
ment of this Training College, which is a con- 
siderably smaller sum than it was originally expected 
to contribute. What with local opposition and the 
reluctance of the Board of Education to pay any contribution, there 
has been a very remarkable delay in starting the new premises. 


Swansea 
Training College. 


SCOTLAND. 


The curators of patron at Edinburgh University have appointed 
Mr. Arthur Robinson, MD., Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of Birmingham, to the Chair of Anatomy, in succession to the late 
Prof. D. J. Cunningham. Prof. Robinson graduated at Edinburgh 
twenty-five years ago, and he has successfully taught his subject there 
and at Manchester and King’s College, London, as well as at Birming- 
ham. He is one of the best anatomists in this country. 

Mr. A. B. Clark, M.A., Lecturer in Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, has been appointed Professor of that subject in 
the University of Manitoba, haga 5 mM 

At the summer graduation at Edinburgh University the honorary 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on the Right Hon. George W dham, 
M.P., Lord Rector of the University, and also, ?» absentia, on Madame 
Curie. , 

Arrangements are being made for celebrating the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of St. Andrews University, the oldest 
University in Scotland. It was formally constitutedin 1413 by a bull 
of Pope (or rather anti-pope) Benedict XIII. A Committee (of which 


(Continued on page 628.) 


JAMES GALT & CO., 


Educational Publishers and Booksellers, and Wholesale School Stationers. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 DIRECTED TO THEIR UNRIVALLED SCHOOL STATIONERY. 


GALT'S 
SCIENCE 
SETS 


are 


BEST 
VALUE 
In 

the 
Market. 


| B. D NSTRY MENTS 
the | 33 | i | EN ©, 


THE 
«* COLLEGE” 


SET 


Comprises Compass (with 
bow head, to take any 
pencil), Divider, Box- 
wood Protractor (fully 
marked), Pair of Set 
Squares (bevelled and 
graduated), and Pencil. 

In strong cloth slide case 
with tapes to tie. 

Price 1s. 9d. net. 


Other Sets at— 
1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s., 
and 5s. 


SECTIONALLY RULED BOOKS AND PAPER FOR SCIENCE CLASSES. 


Specimens post free cn application. 


26 & 28 JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd. 


— Ee ILL 


ORA MARITIMA SERIES 


EDITED BY 


Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. 
Published by Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., London, and THE MACMILLAN CO., New York. 


Each of the Readers in this series consists of a continuous story written in the language to be studied, and so 


constructed as to form the basis of a systematic study of Grammar. 


They thus combine the interest and vitality of a real 


story with a thorough training in the fundamentals of the language concerned. 


The series at present contains the following volumes :— 


NEW YOLUME (September 1908). 


AM RHEIN. 


subject to discount. 


A GERMAN STORY FOR BEGINNERS, with Grammar and Exercises in Conversation, Free 
Composition, and Translation. 


By Professor KARL WICHMANN, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, price 28., 


The scene of the story is laid ina country parsonage on the Rhine ; in the latter part of the book the story of Siegfried and the Nibelungen is recounted. 


ORA MARITIMA. 


to discount. 


A LATIN STORY FOR BEGINNERS, with Grammar and Exercises. By 
Professor SONNENSCHEIN. 


Twentieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, price 28.. subject 


The scene of the story is laid on the South Coast of England and includes a sketch of the ancient Britons and of Caesar's invasions of Britain. 


OPINIONS. 


“The book is just Ar, clearly right in conception, and admirably 
executed."—P. A. BARNETT, M.A., H.M. Chief Inspector for the Train- 
ing of Teachers. 


“The most attractive introduction to Latin that has come under my 
notice, and I have seen most of them in the secondary schools which I 
inspect."—JOoHN KERR, LL.D., late H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools and 
Training Colleges in Scotland. 


“ It makes a new departure in the teaching of Latin that ought to be 


PRO PATRIA. 


productive of great good. Iam in entire sympathy with its method."— 
A. E. SCOUGAL, H.M. Senior Chief Inspector of Schools in Scotland. 


, " I have used Ora Maritima in actual teaching, and have found it both 
interesting and instructive to the pupil."—Professor J. P. POSTGATE, 
Litt. D. 


" This is a charming book. We know no better epithet by which to 
describe such an introduction to the Latin tongue. . . . It is giving a 
strong recommendation to say, as we gladly do, that our author has given 
us the ideal book which he formerly described.'— Secondary Education. 


A LATIN STORY, being a Sequel to Ora Maritima, with Grammar and Exercises to the 
end of the Regular Accidence. 


By Professor SONNENSCHEIN. Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 


price 2s. 6d., subject to discount. 
The story includes a sketch of the history of Britain under the Romans and Saxons, down to the introduction of Christianity. The latter part of 


the story recounts the history of the Boer War down to Fune 1900. 
OPINIONS. 


“ The books are admirable, and under the guidance of a skilful teacher 
their use in class is followed by excellent results."— Professor MICHAEL 
E. SADLER, LL.D., Manchester. 


' Ora Maritima does for Latin what the modern oral methods do for 
French and German—i.e., it makes the beginner realize that the language 
is really a vehicle of expression, whereby common-sense nctions can be 
conveyed. From personal experience I can testify how a few weeks are 
sufficient to gain this all-important idea; and it is worth adding that in a 


his leisure time in working through Ora Maritima to the end and then 
came to his master for the sequel Pro Paíria. There was no need to tell 
that boy that Latin is something more than a phalanx of declinable 
nouns and verbs."—ALrFRED HUGHES, M.A., Professor of Education in 
the University of Birmingham. 


“Ihave had both books prescribed for use in our earliest standards. 
They were acknowledged by the Committe which passed them to be 
unequalled for the interesting way in which they presented the subject. 
I think no praise is too high for them.'"— W. G. WEDDERSPOON, M.A., 


school which I have recently inspected a small boy of eleven employed : H.M. Inspector of European Schools and Training Colleges, Burma. 


THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


The Story of the War of Independence (1821-1827) is told in classical Greek for the use of beginners, with Notes and Exercises. By 
C. D. CHAMBERS, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 3s., subject to discount. 


OPINIONS. 


*' Felicitous in design and able in execution. There is, in our opinion, 
a future for books of this type—books classical in language and modern 
in subject-matter. Asaspecimen of Mr. Chambers's skill in reproducing 
the grave Thucydidean style, the account of Byron's arrival in Greece is 
excellent."—TRhe Journal of Education. 


“ Most ably planned and most successfully executed. It gives reality 


. and interest to the early study of Greek." —Edwcational Times. 


'" A most valuable school book. The narrative is bright and interest- 
ing, and well illustrated with maps and photographs. We strongly 
recommend the book to all schoolmasters." —T e Oxford Magazine. 


“ The text makes a capital reader." —Guardian. 


THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES 


Now includes Grammars of English, French, German, Welsh, Latin, and Greek, each consisting of Two Parts— 
I. ACCIDENCE, II. SYNTAX—varying in price from 1s. to 2s. Gd. each Part. 


The Series also includes Readers and Writers for French, German, Latin, and Greek, together with Exercises in 
English, at from 1s. to 1s. 6d. each. 


Single Copies of any volume will be sent free to any Teacher on reccipt of half its published price. 


Keys to the Latin and 


German Readers and Writers may be had by Teachers direct from the Publishers. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, .W.C. 
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Principal Sir James Donaldson is honorary Convener ; Prof. Lawson, 
Convener ; and Mr. D. Morrison, M.A., Secretary) has been formed 
to make preparations for a fitting celebration in 1913. 

The Education Department some time ago invited the managers of 
schools presenting candidates for the Leaving Certificate to submit par- 
ticulars of the courses which might, in their judgment, be made the 
basis of the award of the certificate. These returns have now been 
made to the Department, which will examine them in relation to the 
requirements of the Universities and other bodies which have an 
interest in the standard and kind of attainment which should be in- 
dicated by the Leaving Certificate. After approving certain alternative 
courses, the Department intends to confer with the University and 
other authorities as to which of these courses they may be prepared to 
accept as satisfactory for their purposes. In view of the intention of 
the Universities to remodel the Preliminary Examination, the time is 
opportune for such an arrangement as the Department proposes, and 
its results should be of great benefit both to the Universities and other 
central institutions and to the schools. 


IRELAND. 


August is a holiday month, and, as far as pisi Ad. secondary 

education go, there is practically nothing to record 
EY from Ireland. The Senate of the National Uni- 
versity met in Dublin at the close of July to consider 
a resolution proposed by Dr. Hyde dealing with compulsory Gaelic, 
and also a request from the Irish County Council's General Council 
that a deputation might be received on the same question, and decided 
in both cases that the question was one which could not be considered 
till the General Board of Studies should have been constituted. This 
cannot take place till after the formal dissolution of the Royal Uni- 
S probably about the end of October. 

Dr. Hickey, Professor of Irish in Maynooth College, who was called 
upon to resign his post on account of his pamphlet on the ** compulsory 
Gaelic” question, and refused to do so, has since been formally dis- 
missed. On the same occasion the Bishops and Archbishops issued 
a statement declaring, somewhat vaguely, that ‘certain steps"" which 
they had ** found it necessary to take for the maintenance of discipline " 
in Maynooth had no connexion whatsoever with **the views of any one 
as to whether the Irish language should or should not be an obligatory 
subject" in the National University, and warning the Irish people not 
to allow themselves to be misled by ''certain newspapers," including 
the official organ of the Gaelic League. The ‘‘certain steps," no 
doubt, allude not only to the case of Dr. Hickey, but to that of several 
students who were punished with some severity for having sent a sym- 
pathetic telegram to the students! meeting on behalf of compulsory 
Gaelic held in Dublin in June. Meantime active measures are on foot 
to organize a national testimonial to Dr. Hickey, and meetings have 


been held and a large number of subscriptions received towards this 
object. 


The Authorities of Magee College, Londonderry, have formed a 
Universty Extension Fund and issued an appeal for 


college. subscriptions, which will no doubt meet with re- 
sponse. The College has just lost one of its oldest 
friends and professors in the person of the Rev. Francis Petticrew, 


D. Litt., D.D., who died in Belfast during the month. Dr. Petticrew 
had occupied the Chair of Theology for over twenty years and had been 
active in promoting the affiliation of Magee with Trinity College. 


The chief event of the month in Gaelic Ireland has been the 
The Oireachtas, which was held in Dublin during 
tas. the week beginning Monday, August 2. Besides 
the customary features, competitions, prize-winners' 
concerts, an industrial exhibition, and a social reception in the Mansion 
House, there were some new departures this year. Besides the pro- 
duction of two prize dramas in Gaelic—one a farce, dealing with con- 
temporary everyday life; the other, by Father O' Kelly, on the heroic 
subject of ** Deirdre"—an Irish opera, the first of its kind, entitled 
“ Eithne,” was performed and received with much enthusiasm; the 
Rotunda proved unequal to the occasion and some hundreds were 
refused admission. The text of the opera was Father O’Kelly’s, the 
music Mr. Robert O'Dwyer's. The Oireachtas competitions have not 
yet called forth a Shakespeare, it is true, yet the national drama in 
many countries has sprung from foundations as slight, and the perform- 
ance of plays in the vernacular, dealing either with contemporary 
peasant life or subjects from the old Sagas, has been growing through 
the country during the past few years. An important conference on 
Bilingual Education was held in connexion with the Oireachtas, and 
resulted in the formation of a National Bilingual Society (Cumann 
Dha-Theangach nah Eireann) to look after the interests of bilingual 
education both in schools and in training colleges. A children's 
entertainment and an excursion to Tara were also among the events of 
the Oireachtas. 


The summer schools have been busy during August, and the reports 
(Continued on page 630.) 


Messrs, CONSTABLE’S TEXT-BOOKS 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. 


The Treasury of English Literature 


Edited, with Translations and Glossaries, by KATE M. WARREN. 
In One Volume, Demy 8vo ... F Vus 7s. 6d. net. 
Also in Parts Is. net each. 


. Old Engiish Literature from the Beginning to the tith Century. 
. From the 12th Century to the Middle of the 16th Century. 

. Elizabethan Literature. 

. From Baoon to Milton. 

. Waller to Addison (the Age of Dryden, the Age of Pope). 

. Johnson to Burns. 


“Sound literary judgment, scholastic experience, and a knowledge of the 
best English writers of all ages are employed with happy results. "—A thenaum. 


Amn & GQ N m 


The Calculue and its Applications. A Practical 
Treatise for Beginners, especially Engineering Students. With 
over 400 Examples, many of them fully worked out. By ROBERT 
GORDON BLAINE, M.E. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Practical Methode of Inorganic Chemistry. By 
F. MOLLWO PERKIN, Ph.D., Head of Chemistry Department, 
Borough Polytechnic Institute, London. With Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Exercises in Physical Chemistry. By Dr. W. A. 
ROTH, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Greifswald. 
Authorised Translation by A. T. CAMERON, M.A., B.Sc. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Internal Combustion Engine: Being a Text- 
book on Gas, Oil, and Petrol Engines, for the use of Students 
and Engineers. By H. E. WIMPERIS, M.A., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., 
Assoc.M.Inst.E.E. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Modern Steam Engine: Theory, Design, Con- 
struction, Use. By JoHN RICHARDSON, M.Inst.C.E. With 300 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


10 Orange Street, CONSTABLE & COMPANY, Ltd., London, W.C. 


Har Training. Sight Singing. 
Tonic Sol-fa applied to Staff. 


MRS. CURWEN’S PIANOFORTE METHOD. 


TWO SHORT VACATION COURSES. 
PURCELL ROOM, 24 BERNERS STREET, W. 
Daily—Monday, September 13, to 
Saturday, September 18, inclusive. 


Miss Scott Gardner 


On Mrs. Curwen's Pianoforte Method. 
tures and Demonstration Lessons. 


Mr. L. C. Venabies 


On Ear Training, Sight Singing, Application of Tonic Sol-fa 
to Staff Notation, with Demonstration Lessons to Children. 
2.30 to 4. 


Fee for either Course, 12s. 6d. 
For the two Courses, £1. 1s. 


11.30 to 1. Lec 


Names should be sent in at once to the SECRETARY, 24 Berners St., W. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


When requiring New or Second-hand Books write us. Large stock of 
Scholastic and Advanced Text-books. Catalogue of Ancient and Modern 
Mathematical Books on application. 


N.B.—We do not issue a list of Scholastic Works owing to our 
exhaustive stock, and for reason that it is changing daily. State wants— 


immediate reply. BOOKS PURCHASED. 
GALLOWAY & PORTER, Booksellers, Cambridge, England. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD. 


NEW EDITION. Revised and Enlarged. With Complete Series of Maps. 
A JUNIOR 


COURSE OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By P. H. L'ESTRANGE, B.A., Assistant Master at Malvern College. With Maps, Pictures, and Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Also Published in separate Parts as under, price 10d. net each. 
Part |.—THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOGRAPHY. Part IV.—NORTH AMERICA AND ASIA. 
Part |l. —THE BRITISH ISLES. Part V.—CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA and AFRICA. 
Part Ill. —— UROPE. Part VI. —THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Mr. L'ESTRANGE'S larger Work for Middle and Upper Forms. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY ON 
THE CONCENTRIC SYSTEM, 


Demy 4to, 6s. net, 
is now in a THIRD EDITION, and is in use at the following and many other Schools :—Charterhouse, Rugby, Marlborough, Malvern, Repton, 
. Blundeli's (Tiverton), Felsted, &c. 
All Teachers of Geography should write for a full Prospectus with Specimen Pages of these important Class Books. 


Adapted to the Board of Education's Syllabus in Geography for Secondary Schools. PHILIPS’ ELEM ENTARY COURSE IN PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE. 


A RATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. | 


By Ernest Youn, B.Sc., Head Master of the Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. | Correlating the work of the Classroom and the Laboratory with that of the Manual 
In Three Parts, with numerous Maps and Diagrams. Instruction Classes ; aod proveding practice’ individual Exercises for indepen- 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 18. Gd. each. dent working. By C. Foxcrort, T. SAMUEL, B.A., and S. J. BuntinG, B.Sc. 


i » net each. 
** This book will do much to produce a greatly needed revolution in the method of Fn bres arti, prios Ooh uet enc 


teaching geography. . . . Full of hints and new ideas."— Schoolmaster. " CONSTRUCT | ONS IN PR ACTI C AL GEO METRY. 
MACKINDER’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHICAL — | tis» Leaving Certificate, and Army 0 : 3 
STUDIE | 


tish Leaving Certificate, and Army Qualifying Examinations. By H.F. WEsT- 
e 


LAKE, B.A., Senior Mathematical Master, Lancing College. Crown 8vo, te. 
Suitable for use either as Readers or Text-Books. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 
A Systematic Course for Engineering Students and Candidates for Army Examin- 
H. J. MacxiNpkR, M.A., Reader in Geography in the University of London. ations. By T. A. V. Forp, Assistant Master at Haileybury College. Crown 
With Coloured Maps and numerous Illustrations and Sketch Maps. | 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Book I.—OUR OWN ISLANDS. PHILIPS’ GEOGRAPHICAL PICTURES. 


THIRD EDITION, 2e. 6d. ; or, in Two Parts, each 18. 3d. | A New Series of 24 Pictures on 2o ieee e din from actual Photographs direct 
Book IL—LANDS BEYOND THE CHANNEL 1s.9d. | Series L—LAND FORMS, CLIMATE AND VEGETATION. 


N With Notes, Questions, and References. Edited by P. H. L'EsrTRANGE, B.A. 
Professor Lype, University College, London, says of Book II. :—*'' Infinitely the | 


Price in Sheet, 18. 3d. net. ///wstrated List om application. 
book on Europe for School use that I have ever seen: I cannot ‘* Beautifully produced and give more assistance in the modern teaching of geo- 
imagine anything better for the training of a child's outlook faculty. 


; graphy than any worded descriptions." — The Irish School Weekly. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 32 Fieet Street, London. 


PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, Ltd., South Castie Street, Liverpool. 


For the School Library. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTE RNATIONAL whieh, vci Tuae 
DICTIONARY. and Miam HAVE. 


Twentieth Century Edition. NOT MACHINES. 
5,000 iliustrations. NO WEARING PARTS 


TO GET OUT OF 
Strongly Bound in Sheepskin, £2. net; Cloth, 30s. net. ORDER. 


WANS” 


2 SY 


(THE RECOGNIZED BEST FOUNTAIN PEN) 


2,348 pagos. 


The Head Master of Eton says: ‘‘It is admirably FITTED 
compact and most interesting.'' WITH NIBS TO 

The Head Master of Harrow says: ''For daily and SUIT ANY HAND. 
hourly reference ' Webster's' seems to me unrivalled.'' c 

The Head Master of Westminster says: ''As I turn EVERY PEN 


over the leaves and consider the amount of thought and of 
various labour that must have been expended on this remark- 
able book, I cannot but think it at least as remarkable as the 
Pyramids or the Coliseum.’’ 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with specimen 
pages, hundreds of opinions from other eminent men, 
and prices in various styles of binding. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.O. 


> A PLEASURE. 
Other prices up to £20. 


o 
S Sold by Stationers and Jewellers, 


4$ MABIE, TODD & CO., 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


93 Cheapside, E.C. ; 95a Regent St., London, W. 
P 3 Exchange St., MANCHESTER ; 
A and at Paris, BRUSSELS, New York, & CHICAGO. 


WRITE ror CATALOGUE. 
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who, owing to hereditary and other influences, have been little affected 


from all are satisfactory. The College at Partry, 
by the Gaelic Revival. 


mmer E in Co. Mayo, which owed its success to the ener 
= MARNE, nd devotion. of ihe late Michael Diraiboach. 
has kept up its level this year and drawn an average of two hundred 
students to its courses. The schools at Ballingeary and Dingle in Kerry, 
Cloughaneely in Co. Donegal, Tawin in Co. Galway, and the Ring in 
Co. Waterford also report progress. An interesting meeting was held 
at the College of the Four Masters in Letterkenny, Co. Donegal, on 
August 17, on the opening of the autumn session for Irish, when an 
address was read by Dr. Maguire (the President) ; and Dr. O'Donnell 
(Bishop of Raphoe, one of the chief friends of the language movement 
among the hierarchy), Dr. Windle (of Cork), and others spoke. On 
this occasion was inaugurated a new movement, the ** Crann Eithne," 
started on the suggestion of Dr. O'Donnell, to preserve Irish as a 
spoken language in Co. Donegal, the central feature of the scheme 
being to secure a pledge on the part of families enrolled to make Irish 
the household language for at least an hour daily. At present, while 
Gaelic Leaguers and English-bred students are taking up the language | ClassI.: Alisa Voxall, distinguished in Latin and Greek. Class II.: Isabel 
movement with eagerness, there is a danger of the Gaelic tongue being | Massé and Gladys Todd. Group C (Mathematics) : Honours, Class I. : 
discarded altogether by those whose native heritage it is; and it is, Kathleen Grant, distinguished in Mathematics; Mildred Hooke. 
perhaps, with these people that the ultimate success or failure of the ' Honours, Class II. : Norah Hamill. Passed: Alice Malleson, Evelyn 
movement lies. | Waley. Passed in Arithmetic: Aileen Christian, Molly Newbolt, 
The Irish movement has lost one of the most gifted and most devoted Isabel Thomas. Group E (Science): Honours, Class I. : Kathleen 
of its younger workers through the death of Eveleen Nicolls, M.A., Grant. Class II.: Norah Hamill, Mildred Hooke. Group H (His 
who was drowned off Great Blasket Island, Co. Kerry, on August 14, ' tory): Honours, Class I. : Ailsa Yoxall, distinguished in Greek and in 
in attempting to save the life of another girl, a native of the island. ; Roman History. Class II.: Alice Malleson, Sybil Scott-Scott. 
Miss Nicolls was a brilliant student, and obtained the Studentship for | Passed: Lydia Bartenstein. During the past year fifteen Foundation 
Modern Languages in the Royal University last year, her chief subject | Scholarships have been awarded. 
being Irish, which she had studied in Germany and Paris, as well as in WANGANUI, NEW ZEALAND, COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—In April, 
the West of Ireland. During the past year she had thrown herself with | Mr. Empson, who has been head master for many years and who has 
earnestness into the work of the movement in Dublin, both asa teacher | made the school famous for the excellent type of boy sent out from it, 
and organizer, and the success of the recent Oireachtas owed much to | retired, and his place has been taken by the Rev. Julian Ll. Dove, who 
the ability with which she acted as Secretary. has gained his experience at Marlborough as a boy and at Hailey- 
Meantime, it is somewhat discouraging to read in the report of the | bury, Rugby, Denstone, and Durham as a master. At one period he 
Cork Queen's College for the session 1908-9, just issued by Dr. Windle, | spent a few years in New Zealand under the auspices of the Junior 
that there is an absolute want of interest in the Irish language so far as | Clergy Association and had the far spreading parish of Hunterville 
the students of that institution, at any rate, are concerned. Since, four | under hiscare. There was a splendid gathering of old boys to speed 
years ago, Irish was made an alternative subject with other modern , the departing of the old head master and to welcome the new one, 
languages for sc BOIRE MID, no single student has ever presented it. It | during which £2,000 was subscribed by the Old Boys towards the 
must be remembered, however, that Queen’s College at present is | building of the new School Chapel. 
mainly a medical school, the Arts Department being out of all propor- , WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—The Goddard Scholarship has been won 
tion small, and that its students are mainly recruited from the classes | (Continued on page 632.) 
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School Furniture Mathematical 
made of Oak. Instruments 


School Furniture can now be made of = 
Oak at a small advance only on Pitch on Modern Lines. 
Pine prices. Oak is exceedingly durable, 
and, either dull finished or varnished, has In Cardboard Boxes. 


a very superior appearance. Existing In Wooden Boxes. 
Furniture can be matched exactly. In Metal Boxes 


Single Locher Desks. 


SCHOOLS. 


HAMMERSMITH, ST. PAuL’s GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—In the recent Cam- 
bridge Higher Local Examination the Winkworth Scholarship of £50 
for three years, together with a prize of four guineas, was awarded to 
Kathleen Grant and the Fletcher Prize (for passing first in Greek) to 
Ailsa Yoxall. The complete list of successes is as follows:— 
Group A (English): Honours, Class I.: Nora Day, distinguished in 
Language and Literature and in Early English; Mabel Hewkley, 
distinguished in Language and Literature and in History of Literature ; 
Ruth Leeson, distinguished in Language and Literature and in 
History of Literature; Enid Dixon. Class II.: Lydia Bartenstein, 
Maude Longuet-Higgins, Alice Malleson, Isabel Thomas. Passed: 
Molly Newbolt, Evelyn Waley. Group B (Languages): Honours, 
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Adjustable Desks. CONTAINING ONLY INDISPENSABLE INSTRUMENTS. 
Dual Desks. Se 
Teachers’ Desks. Prices from Is. to 2s. 3d. per Box. 
Black Boards and Easels. With Reductions for large Orders. 


Book Lockers. 
CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL LABORATORIES FITTED. | Most of the Boxes are fitted with the “Viaduct 
GYMNASIUMS AND WORKSHOPS FITTED. Safety" Patent Brass Bow Pencil Compass and 
Designs prepared and Estimates furnished free. with special Set Squares (Nickel) and special 
New Illustrated Catalogue just issued, containing par- Rules designed to suit Modern Requirements. 


ticulars of every article required for School furnishing, -— 
free on application. Circulars and Specimens free on application. 
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By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D. — — Hn m 


Formerly Head Master of the City of London School. | D H AM BERS' 38 Soho Sq., London, W. 
| 339 High St., Edinburgh. 


VIA LATINA. A first Latin Book. 183rd Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN Rom Rover monem IDIOM, c | — STANDARD AUTHORS. 


HOW TO WRITE CLHARLY. Rules and Exercises on UNABRIDGED Editions of Standard Classics, eminently suitable 
English Composition. 76th Thousand. 1s. 6d., cloth. for use in Schools, and printed in specially selected type, which 
HOW TO PARSH. An attempt to apply the Principles of OER WHEN IPR OPP OORER TUNI tem 
Scholarship to English Grammar. 35th Thousand. 3s. 6d., cloth. Limp cloth, 8d. net. Cloth boards, 1s. 
HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. An Intro- Hereward the Wake.. .. .. .. .. By Charles Kingsley. | 
i i " Lances of Lynwood .. .. .. .. By Charlotte M. Yonge. | 
Michon to English Grásbnar, 9th Thousand.. de. cloth, The Pathfinder .. .. .. .. .. By Fenimore Cooper. | 
ENGLISH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Little Women .. .. .. .. .. .. By Louisa M. Alcott. | 
the Rev. E. A. AnsorT, D.D., and Sir J. R. SEELEY. 33rd Tom Brown's School Days .. .. .. By Thomas Hughes. | 
Thousand. 4s. 6d. The Children of the New Forest  .. By Captain Marryat. | 
are | 


The Coral Island.. .. .. . . By R. M. Ballantyne. 


7 se oe 0 5» «6 se a. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Ltd., 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. aaron aes ctm and Tanglewood doles xi ne 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. | 


CHAMBERS'S NARRATIVE READERS. 


An entirely new series of complete stories 
Paper, 2d. for all the classes, with Illustrations. Cloth, 3d. 


Complete List on application. 


THE 


FITZROY PICTURES| | 
OR NEW SHILLING GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


WORLD. 208 pp., 1S. | 


Illustrated by numerous Diagrams and Maps, both Coloured and : 


SCHOOLS, MISSION HALLS, AND HOSPITALS. | 
Uncoloured. The prominence given to Commercial Geography, | 


together with the insertion of a special section dealing with the 
| Interchange of Productions and Great Trade Routes, makes the 


F 


Write for Fully Illustrated Prospectus. | volume of unique value. | 
London: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. SHAKESPEARE TEXT a VOTES. 
Limp cloth, 4d. each. 
The Merchant of Venice. King Henry Y. IOO pp. 
| Midsummer Night's Drennt King John. 4 Do 
BY THE HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMAGHE. |... — 727 o Hamet iA 
Author of '' Talks with Mr. Gladstone,’’ '' Benjamin Jowett : As You Like It. 70 pp. Tempest. 80 pp. 


a Personal Memoir,'' &c. | Coriolanus. 96 pp. 


*  CHAMBERS'S ACADEMY SHAKESPEARE. 


EIGHTH EDITION.—Demy 8vo, pp. 460. With Photogravures With Introduction and Notes. 
of Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache. General Editor—D. PATRICK, M.A., LL.D., 
Cloth elegant, gilt top, price 7s, 6d. Editor of ‘‘ Chambers's Cyclopedia of English Literature." 
S f Contents :—Historical Prediction— | || Stiff paper cover, 1S. each; cloth, 18. Gd. each. 
alie Sir G. C. Lewis and Longevity— | KING HENRY V. Edited by D. MACGILLIVvRAY, M.A. 
$ Literary Egotism—Charles Austin— | AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by L. R. BOYD, M.A. 
Studies, Recollections of Mr. Grote and Mr. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited by T. F. 
* Babbage — Mr. Tennyson’s Social | MARGERISON, M.A. Lond. 


JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by D. PATRICK, M.A., LL.D., 


Philosophy — Physical and Moral Courage—The Upper and T. KIRKUP, M.A. 


Engadine—Notes and Recollections of Sir Charles Wheat- | 
stone, Dean Stanley, and Canon Kingsley—The Epicurist's 
Lament—Poems by B. L. T. (Hon. Mrs. L. A, Tollemache) 
—Index to the Classical and other Quotations, with English 
renderings. 


An Invaluable Book for every Scholar. 


CHAMBERS’S 


ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 


Edited by ANDREW FINDLATER, M.A., LL.D. 6O08pp., 1S. net. 
Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymological. 


FIFTH EDITION.—Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 
price 3s. 6d. 


Contents: — The Cure for 


Stones of Incurables — The Fear of 


S bl * siete EPÓNC ess Cg dn "1 

ivine Economy o ruth. 
tum ing. Appendices :—Recollections of 
Mark Pattison—Mr. Romanes's Catechism—Neochristianity 


and Neocatholicism: a Sequel. Index to the Classical and 
other Quotations, with English renderings. 


An Equally Invaluable Book for Teachers and Advanced Students. 


CHAMBERS'S 


20TH CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


Edited by Rev. THoMas Davipson. 1,216 pp. 3S. 6d. 
Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymological. 


Over 100,000 References. All the most recent Words. Technical 
and Scientific Terms. Copiously illusirated. 


CHAMBERS’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 


LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN. 
816 pp., 2S. net. 


‘t One of the most stimulating writers of the day, especially in the sketch-portraits 
of the people who have influenced him. His essay on Mark Pattison is not likely to 
be forgotten by any Oxford man, or, indeed, by any student of modern letters, who 
has chanced to read it, and it is safe to foretell that the same will be the case with the 
í Personal Memoir’ in which he has enshrined his recollections of the late Master of 
Balliol."— The Times. 


London : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hilf, E.C. e e E E ESL ee 
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by C. Asquith, the Moore-Stevens Prize by S. Leeson; the King’s 
Medals for English and Latin Speech by A. P. Herbert and W. Sheep- 
shanks, the Latin Essay and Verse by R. H. Hutchison, the English 
Essay by R. M. Wright, the Greek Verse by W. Sheepshanks. The 
Domum ceremonies were marred by heavy and continuous rain. The 
Prefect of Hall received Mr. Asquith ad portas, and at the customary 
dinner the Premier and Sir Edward Grey both spoke and were given 
an enthusiastic reception. 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—On June 26 Speech Day was held, 
on which occasion the late Sir Guillum Scott took the chair. Among 
the speakers were Miss Lumsden (one of the pioneers in girls’ educa- 
tion, who preceded Miss Dove as head mistress at St. Andrews), the 
Rev. E. D. Shaw, Mr. Justice Pickford, and the Rev. R. W. Carew 
Hunt. In Miss Dove's report, among others, the following successes 
were mentioned: M. A. Honeyman, Historical Tripos, Part Il., 
Second Class; A. L. Lloyd Williams, Natural Science Tripos, Part I., 
Second Class; C. M. V. Bock, Medieval and Modern Languages 
Tripos, Second Class; D. Lamb, Classical Tripos, Part I., Third 
Class. M. Tomkinson and K. Barlow have qualified for entrance to 
Girton College and have passed Part I. and Part II. of the Previous 
Examination; L. Esdaile has passed Responsions. On July 7 and 15, 
performances were given by the girls of an old English Pastorale. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.—The Class Lists show that 
the total number of candidates entered for the Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations held in July was 7,723, exclusive of 303 candidates 
examined at colonial centres. In the Senior Examination 965 boys 
and 1,307 girls passed, 87 boys and 23 girls being placed in the First 
Class. Sufhcient merit was shown by 487 boys and 313 girls to entitle 
them to exemption from one or both parts of the Previous Examination. 
Of the Junior candidates 1,451 boys and 1,184 girls passed, the numbers 
placed in the First Class being 128 and 17 respectively. In the Pre- 
liminary Examination 263 boys and 256 girls satistied the examiners. 
The tables showing the success or failure of the individual candidates 
in each section, and the class lists for the colonial centres will be pub- 
lished in the course of September. 
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PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 


Several correspondents have pointed out that the passage from 
Ovid's ‘‘ Fasti" was set in January, 1887. The version that then 
gained the prize, by the Rev. C. Stanwell, well deserves reprinting. 


Inde cito passu petitur Lucretia, cuius 
Ante torum calathi lanaque mollis erat. 
Lumen ad exiguum famulae data pensa trahebant : 
Inter quas tenui sic ait illa sono: 
* Mittenda est domino (nunc, nunc properate, puellae) 
(Juamprimum nostra facta lacerna manu. 
Quid tamen auditis? nam plura audire potestis : 
Quantum de bello dicitur esse super? 
Postmodo victa cades : melioribus, Ardea, restas, 
Improba, quae nostros cogis abesse viros. 
Sint tantum reduces ! sed enim temerarius ille 
Est meus, et stricto quolibet ense ruit. 
Mens abit et morior, quotiens pugnantis imago 
Me subit, et gelidum pectora frigus habet.’ 
Desinit in lacrimas, incoeptaque fila remittit, 
In gremio vultum deposuitque suum. 
Hoc ipsum decuit: lacrimae decuere pudicae, 
Et facies animo dignaque parque fuit. 
Pone metum, venio, coniunx ait. Illa revixit, 
Deque viri collo dulce pependit onus. 
Interea iuvenis furiatos regius ignes 
Concipit, et caeco raptus amore furit. 
Forma placet, niveusque color, Havique capilli, 
Quique aderat nulla factus ab arte decor. 
Verba placent, et vox, et ce corrumpere non est ; 
Quoque minor spes est, hoc magis ille cupit. 
Iam dederat cantus lucis praenuntius ales, 
Cum referunt iuvenes in sua castra pedem. 
Carpitur attonitos absentis imagine sensus 
Ille: recordanti plura magisque placent. 
Sic sedit, sic culta fuit, sic stamina nevit, 
Neglectae collo sic iacuere comae, 
(Continued on page 634.) 


Now Ready. 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 
(containing nearly 80 additional pages) of 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR 
OF FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF CAREFULLY CHOSEN 


GRADUATED FRENCH TEXTS FOR 
PRHPARATORY RHADING AND TRANSLATION. 
Poolscap 8vo, 474 pages, price 2s. 6d., cloth. (KEY, 3s. 6d.) 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE NEW EDITION. 

‘The Fifty-seventh Edition of the ‘New Grammar of French Grammars’ shows 
a most thorough revision, with considerable enlargement. . . . Its new lease of life 
will be a very long one." — Educational Times. 

** This is perhaps the best known French Grammar in the country. Having used 


it ourselves, we can speak in the highest terms of its all-round exceMence." — Teachers 
Aid. 


BOOKS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ALTERNATING CUR- 
RENTS. For Students of Electrical Engineering. By EpcaR T. Larner, 
A.I.E.E., of the Engineering Department, G.P.O., London. 144 pp., with 
69 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. (Just published. 


ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF BUILDING IN- 
SPECTION, or, How to Become a Building Inspector. By 
Wa. R. PURCHASE, Building Inspector to the Borough of Hove. 136pp. With 
9 Plates of Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. | Just published. 


PRACTICAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. A 
Handbook for Students preparing for Examinations, and a Book of Reference 
for Persons Engaged in Building. By J. P. Aten, formerly Lecturer on 
Building Construction at the Armstrong College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 596 pp., with over 1,300 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 78. 6d. net. | Just published. 


FIELD TELEPHONES FOR ARMY USE; including 


an Elementary Course in Electricity and Magnetism. By Lieut. 
E. J. Stavens, D.O., R.A., A.M.LE.E., Instructor in Electricity, Ordnance 
College, Woolwich. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 28. net. 


PRACTICAL COAL-MINING. An Elementary Class- 


Book. By T. H. Coexin, M.Inst.M.E., Lecturer on Coal. Mining at Shettield 


University College. 440 pp., crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 


Londen: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
7 Stationers’ Hail Court, E.C., and 121a Victoria Street, 8.W, 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO. 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Established 1873.) 


Telegrams: 
‘GABBITAS, LONDON.’ 


Bankers: 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


TRANSFER AND PARTNERSHIP 
DEPARTMENT. 


MEssRs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., having upon their 
books at all times a large number of thoroughly bona fide 
Schools for Transfer and Partnerships in Schools to negotiate, 
as well as the names of some six hundred Purchasers, are 
able, with their thirty years’ experience, to negotiate the 
Transfer of Schools of all denominations confidentially and 
efficiently. 


The Transfer Department is in the hands of Mr. THRING 
(nephew of the late Head Master of Uppingham), their Sentor 
Principal, who personally attends to all instructions. 


Valuations are carefully made. 


No list of any kind is issued—all instructions being strictly 
confidential—but each Client receives individual attention on 
receipt of detailed particulars. 


No commission is charged to purchasers. 
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NOW READY. 
INDIA (47 miles to an inch). 


AFRIOA (133 miles to an inch). 
ASIA (145 miles to an inch). 


6 PATERNOSTER 


These School and Teachers' Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 588. 


: To be Let. 


RESIDENTIAL, SCHOLASTIC, 
or other purposes. 


450 PER ANNUM. 
THIS TOTALLY INADEQUATE RENTAL 


Wit be accepted for a four years’ 


tenancy of an excellent country residence, 
near Rochester. Good repair. Bracing situation on 
bill top; lovely views; south aspect. Blectric light. 
Station one mile. Four reception and billiard or 
lecture room s, 16 bedrooms, 2 baths, offices. Stabling. 
Exquisite grounds and grass lands of about 101% acres. 
Inspected arad strongly recommended by Hampton & 
Sons, 2 and 3 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


: To be Let on Lease. 


N OPPORTUNITY occurs of 


acquinog a VERY FINE OLD MANSION 
at Hastings, wit lovely old grounds of about @ acres 
which would make an ideal place for a HIGH-CLAS 
BOARDING SCHOOL. Nothing at present in or 
near the town which could compare with it. Rent £200. 
Apply to Owner's Agent, Mr. ALFRED GINVER, Auc- 
tioneer, Robertson Street, Hastings. 


: To be Sold. 


Geer neighbourhood for School. 


—LARGE HOUSE for £12 per annum 

gonid rent), Lease of 26 years, TO BE SOLD FOR 

100. Immediate or deferred possession. In sub- 

stantial repair. Close to large recreation grounds. 

Most exceptional opportunity, for reasons readily ex- 

poid AMEOSALD BROTHERS, 53 Moorgate Street, 
n. 


“ As a medium for advertising ' Posts 
Wanted and Vacant’ in private and public 
schools, The Journal of Education 
fulfils a very useful mission to secondary 
teachers." —The Western Daily Press. 


1:3,000,000. 
NORTH AMERIOA (114 miles to an inch). 
SOUTH AMERIOA (100 miles to an inch). 6:366,000. 
BRITISH ISLES (14 miles to an inch). 
1:8,400,000. 
1:9,131,300. 


BUILDIN 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED. 


NEW SERIES OF BATHY-OROGRAPHICAL MAPS. 


PRICES, on Cloth, Rollers and Varnished, 12/-; or to Fold, 
as recommended by the Ceographical Assooiation, 12/-. 


OTHERS IN ACTIVE PREPARATION. 


7:200,000. 


1:875,000. 


ec€0900900000002500000000000000000 


Transfers and 
Partnerships. 


€000000000000000000000000000000 
GIRLS' SCHOOLS. 


EAR CRYSTAL PALACE.— 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Number of Boarders 6, and 25 Day and out- 
side Pupils. Income at rate of about £600. Rent of 
large detached house £120. The nominal sum of £300 
will be accepted for goodwill and the whole of the 
household and School furniture. Everything necessary. 
Address — GRIFFITHS, SMITH, PowkLL & SMITH, 
School Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand.— No. 10,608. 


ONDON, N.W. — Successful 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Gross receipts past 
year £1,450. Net £450. Number of Boarders 7, and 
53 Day Pupils. Price for goodwill £500. Principal 
retiring on competency made out of the School. Ad- 
dress—GRIFFITHS, SMITH, PowELL & SuirH, School 
Transfer Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand.—No. 
10,611, 


ONDON, N.W.—Old established 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Income about 
£1,000. Number of Boarders 15, and 40 Day Pupils. 
Price for goodwill, £450 to £500. Exceptionally good 
locality. Well known and recommended. Address— 
GRIFFITHS, SMITH, PowELL & Smitu, School Agents, 
34 Bedford Street, Strand.—No. 10,6og. 


EST OF ENGLAND.— 
PARTNERSHIP with view to early 
succession. High-class Boarding School. Number of 
popis, 15 at 75 guineas per annum. Vendor seeks a 
dy (preferably one witb pupils’ connection), who 
would join her for a short time and take the manage- 
ment of the school. Very reasonable terms will be 
arranged with a suitable lady. Address—GRIFFITHS, 
SMITH, PowELL & SMITH, School Agents, 34 Bedford 
Street, Strand. —No. 10,684. 


ANTS.—PARTNERSHIP or 


possible TRANSFER. High-class Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Conducted in very fine 
remises standing in large grounds and in the midst of 
autiful country. The School isincreasing. Terms of 
sale or partnership to be arranged. Address—GRIFFITHS 
SMITH, PoweLL & SMITH, School Agents, 34 Bedfor 
Street, Strand.— No. 10,604. 


XON.—GIRLS’ BOARDING 


AND DAY SCHOOL (Old Established). Re- 
ceipts about £700. Number of Boarders ir, and 21 
Day Pupils. Rent of excellent premises, property of 
Vendors, en; Goodwill £150. School furniture at 
valuation. endors retiring. | Address— GRIFFITHS, 
SMiTH, PowkLL & SMITH, School Agents, 34 Bedford 
Street, Strand. —No. 10,619. 


ANCASHIRE.—TRANSFER or 
PARTNERSHIP. — Flourishing School for 
Girls. 9 Boarders and 38 Day Pupils, besides outside 
upils for special subjects. Receipts nearly £1,000. 
Ferms of Sale or Partnersbip to be arranged. Address 
— GRIFFITHS, SMITH, PowELL & SmitH, School 
Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand, London. — 
No. 10,696. 


The Publishers invite teachers to apply for specimen 
map and prospectus giving full particulars of this 
fine series of maps. 


GS, LONDON, E.C.; and at EDINBURGH. 


TRANSFERS AND PARTNERSHIPS. 


SSEX.—BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Receipts £1,129; 


average £1,200. Number of Boarders 12, and 60 Da 
Pupils. Rent of very fine premises, recently built and 
specially adapted, £100. Price for goodwill, £500. 
Furniture at valuation. This School is well known to 
us, and is highly recommended. Address—GriFFITHS 
SMITH, Powkrr & SMITH, School Agents, 34 Bedfo 
Street, Strand. —No. 10,607. 


URREY.—BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Number of 
Boarders 5, at £45, and so Day Pupils, at £9 to £12, 
exclusive of extras. Price for goodwill only £200. 
Address — GRIFFITHS, SMITH, PowkLL & SMITH, 
School Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand.— No. 10,610. 


Complete List of Girls’ Schools for Sale sent 
gratis to intending purchasers, to whom no 
commission is charged. | Address —GRIFFITHS, 
SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, 34 Bedford 
Street, Strand, London. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


EAR LONDON. — High-class 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, maiuly Preparatory. 

Acer so Pupils, including 4 Boarders, all at high fees. 

Splendid premises, in 3 acres of grounds. Rent only 

160. Reasonable terms of sale. Address—GrIF FITHS 

SMITH, Powecr & SMITH, School Agents, 34 Bedford 
Street, Strand.—No. 5,664. 


ORTH OF ENGLAND.—Suc- 


cessful BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Gross receipts past year, £1,640 (about); net income 
£650 to £700. Number of Boarders 15, and 60 Day 
Pupils. Exceptional opportunity. Goodwill and the 
whole of the school plant, including splendidly fitted 
ymnasium, £1,500. Address — GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
OWELL & SMITH, School Agents, 34 Bedford Street, 
Strand.—No. 5,622. 


ASTBOURNE.— BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. About 12 to 14 Pupils 


at high fees. Exceptionally nice house in first-rate 
position, Rent only £180. Goodwill £600. Address 
—GRIFFITHS, SMITH, Powett & SsitH, School 


Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand.—No. 5,624. 


ORSET. — BOYS’ BOARDING 


AND DAY SCHOOL. Income £700 to 
£800. Number of Boarders 14, and 18 Day Pupils. 
Rent of large house, 13 bedrooms, 2 dining rooms, 
drawing room, fine schoolroom, &c., only £45. A 
reasonable offer will be accepted for goodwill. Ad- 
dress—GRIFFITHS, SMITH, PoweELt & SMITH, School 
Agents, 34 Bedford Street, Strand.—No. 5663. 


EDFORDSHIRE. — BOYS 
| BOARDING SCHOOL. — Income for past 
peer stated to be £1,250. Number of Boarders, 45. 

rice for goodwill to be arranged. Furniture at 
valuation. Address— GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & 
SMiTH, School Transfer Agents, 34 Bedford Street, 
Strand.— Noo. 5,670. 

List of Boys’ Schools for Sale sent gratis to 
intending purchasers, to whom mo commis- 
ston will be charged. Address— GRIFFITHS, 
SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, as above. 


X Other School and Teachers’ Advertisements are continued on pages 635, 636, 637, 638, and 639.. X 
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Hos habuit vuitus, haec illi verba fuerunt, 
Hic color, haec facies, hic decor oris erat. 
Ut solet a magno fluctus languescere flatu, 
Sed tamen a vento qui fuit unda tumet, 
Sic quamvis aberat placitae praesentia formae 
Quem dederat praesens forma manebat amor. 


By “C. S." 

Anon with speed they sought Lucrece, and found her where she plied 
Her busy loom, the fleecy wool and baskets at her side ; 
Before the couch her maiden train their task appointed sped 
Where through the room a lamp's pale light its scanty lustre shed. 
** Now haste ye all "— in accents low 'twas thus the lady spoke— 
* Wrought by these hands I fain would send my knight a knightly 

cloak. 
But tell me sooth, what is't ye hear ?—for sure ye hear enow— 
How speeds the war? How long, saith Fame, ere Ardea shall lie low ? 
(With foes so strong full well I ween thy day at length shall come— 
Beshrew thee that thou keepest still our dearest from their home :) 
Heaven send them all a safe return ! but he, my soldier lord, 
Recks not of where the conflict leads when once he draws his sword. 
I swoon, I die, my heart grows cold whene'er upon my sight 
The vision comes of that dear form amid the surging fight." 
And now her voice is lost in tears, she drops the loosened thread, 
And in the shelter of her breast declines her bended head. 
E'en thus, how fair! how graciously the modest tear-drops start ! 
Right worthily the sweet face matched the sweetness of her heart. 
** Fear not —I come," the husband cried ; back flowed the tide of life, 
And on his neck, a burthen sweet, enfolded hangs his wife. 
Meanwhile the royal youth conceives a raging flame within, 
And sudden passion blinds his eyes, and hurries him to sin. 
Her beauteous shape, her snowy skin, her tresses' golden shade, 
And the fair grace no art can give that still around her played, 
ller words, her voice, the virtue nought might sully fanned the fire, 
And ever, as his hope sank low, still fiercer grew desire. 
And now the harbinger of light sent forth his morning cry, 
And to the camp rode back again the martial company ; 
But, pictured to his fevered sense, her image holds him thrall, 
And memory multiplies her charms, and magnifies them all. 
‘Twas thus she sate, and wove the threads, and this her fair array, 
And on her neck the tresses so all negligently lay. 


READY IN SEPTEMBER. 


Clearance List of Classical, 
Mathematical & other School Books 


Offered, in numbers, at extremely low prices 
for Net Cash, by 


B. H. BLACKWELL, 


Second-Hand and New Bookseller, 
50 & 51 Broad Street, Oxford. 


Sent post free on receipt of address. 


To Teachers of Book-keeping. 
Have you decided on your Text-book ? 


"BOOK-KEEPING to bare.” 


By A. MUNRO, F.C.I.S., Dual Medallist 
Society of Arts. 


Adopted by most of the leading Educational Authorities. The 
Ideal Teachers’ Text-book. The Exercises, being short and care- 
fully graded, are admirable for Blackboard Work. Touches every 
possible phase of the subject. 


Elementary Edition, 1s. 
Intermediate and Advanced Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Specimen Copies (Teachers only), 9d. and 1s. 6d., post free from 


A. MUNRO, Accountant, LARBERT, N.B. 


These were her looks, and these her words, and this her comely mien 
And this her very face, its hue the loveliest e’er was seen.” 

As when a mighty blast hath ceased the billows lower their crest, 

But witness of the wind that flew dwells in the waves’ unrest, 

So, though the presence of her form no longer glads his eye, 

The passion in his heart abides that rose when she was nigh. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Prizes to the amount of £10 are offered for the follow- 
ing competitions. Entries will close on September 16:— 


LITERARY. 
I. An essay un ** The Dominie or the School Ma’am in Fiction.” 
(Limit, excluding extracts, 1,000 words.) 


2. The hardest paragraph in modern French to translate into 
English. (Notes on the difficulties involved may be added.) 


DRAWING. 


I. An autumn landscape in water-colour or sepia. 
2. An architectural sketch in pen-and-ink or pencil. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
I. A set of six kodaks. 


2. A study of trees. 
3. A group of children. 


Photographs, except those of prize-winners, and drawings will be 
returned, if accompanied by a stamped and addressed wrapper. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by September 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 


Swedish Institute and Clinique, 


91 Cromwell Road, and 27 Emperor’s Gate, 
LONDON, 8.W. 
UNDER .DiRECT MEDICAL SUPERVISION. 
Private Patients treated daily at 91 Cromwell Road, or 


at their own Homes. Free Clinique for Poor Patients 
at 27 Emperor’s Gate. 


One or two years’ Training for Students. Entrance 
in January and September. Course as in Sweden, in 
Massage, Medical Gymnastics, and allied subjects. 

This is the only Institute in Great Britain modelled on 


exactly the same lines as the Central Institute, and Dr. 
Arvedson's Institute, Stockholm. 


Miss MARGARET CARTER, 
L.R.A.M., A.R O.M. 


(late Head of Music Department, Skinners’ Company's School, 1890-1905, Direc- 
tress of Music and Lecturer on Voice Production at the Goldsmiths’ 
Training College for Teachers, University of London), 


announces that she receives Pupils for Pianoforte, Solo Singing, and 
Voice Production, for Singers and Speakers, at her Studio at 


BECHSTBIN HALL, 36 Wigmore Street, W. 


Special Classes for Teachers. Schools and Colleges 


visited. 
Old English Entertainments of Dance and Song organized. 


Principals requiring Trained Teachers for Reading, Elocution, Voice 
Production, or Class Singing are invited to apply to—Miss CARTER, 
14 Park Place Villas, W. 
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WOMEN IN ENGLISH HISTORY.* 
A NEGLECTED ASPECT. 


By E. M. WHITE. 


YW some conception of the meaning of history—of the 

continuity of our country’s story, of the reality of the 
personages that have helped to make it, or of the bitter 
struggles and injustices and victories that “lie in some for- 
gotten grave "—first dawns, how often has the thought arisen, 
"why weren't we taught history properly?" Dates and 
battles and kings are only pegs upon which to hang the real 
story, but more often than not the pegs are nailed into the 
pupil's memory, and then left bare. 

The story of the nation makes history, and the nation con- 
sists of men and women. Even when an attempt is made at 
depicting social conditions, and at making by-gone ages live, 
the nation is conceived of as in the masculine gender. In 
nearly every text-book and nearly every lesson, privileges are 
supposed to be conferred on men, and civic duties to be per- 
formed by them alone. The ignorance concerning women's 
share in English history is almost as widespread among the 
teachers as it is among the pupils—a fact which is mainly the 
fault, usually unconscious, of the writers of text-books. 

When the history of this decade is written, one of the most 
important features will be the great woman movement through- 
out the world. It would be fitting, therefore, that the children 
of the twentieth century, and especially the girls, should have 
some knowledge of the causes and beginnings of the move- 
inent. No better preparation for this could be given than by 
teaching in the ordinary history lessons the position of women 
in times gone by, the various changes in this position, and the 
causes for these changes. The pupils would thereby be more 
capable of judging the upheaval that is now going on, and of 
appreciating its significance. It would prepare their minds 
for the new conception of womanhood that is gradually grow- 
ing. By knowing woman's status in the past, the girls would 
acquire a more real dignity with this knowledge of their in- 
heritance, and the boys a more real respect for women. A 
truer and more complete knowledge of past history would also 
engender in the girls a greater interest in the history of the 
present, and thus prepare them for the share they will take in 
the making of it in the future. 

It is suggested that the following points, generally unknown 
to readers of text-books, should be noted in teaching the 
various periods of English history :— 

(a) British Times.—The Romans speak with amazement 
of the equality existing between Celtic men and women. 
Caesar says that British women were in court, council, and 
camp, and that no distinction of sex was made in places of 
command or government. Tacitus states that " under the 
leadership of Boadicea, a woman of kingly descent (neque 
enim sexum in imperiis discernunt, ‘Vita Agric.,’ chapter xv.), 
they all rose to arms," and he describes minutely her leader- 
ship of the army, exhortation of the soldiers, and the crushing 
defeat of the Romans, as well as the tragic end of the queen. 
He also mentions the fact that it was not unusual for the 
Britons to war under the conduct of women, and more than 
once notes the bravery of women. The same writer, in 
describing the attack on Mona, the stronghold of the Druids, 
speaks of the women encouraging and threatening the soldiers, 
and perishing as bravely as they. 

(b Saxon Times.— With the Saxons, too, the women's 
position was so naturally equal to men's, both politically and 
socially, that the writers of the times do not even comment on 
it. M. Taine has remarked on the comradeship existing 
between men and women, and on the real respect of the 
former by the latter, as evidenced by the early Saxon writings. 
From the Saxon Chronicle it can be seen that, as Selden says, 
* Ladies of birth and quality sat in the Saxon Witenagemot.” 
Various charters bear the signature of the reigning queen as 


* For many of the instances quoted I am indebted to Mrs. Stopes's 
** British Freewomen." 


well as that of the king. Queens Regnant as well as Queens 
Consort ruled among the Saxons. There is appreciative 
mention in William of Malmesbury (Gest. Reg., Book I.) of 
Sexburga of the West Saxons, who ruled the kingdom towards 
the end of the seventh century. He says of her that " there 
was not wanting to this woman a great spirit to discharge the 
duties of the kingdom. She levied new armies, kept the old 
ones to duty, governed her subjects with clemency, kept her 
enemies quiet with threats; in a word, did everything at that 
rate that there was no other difference between her and any 
king in management except her sex." The better known in- 
stance of Ethelfleda, daughter of Alfred the Great, the “ Lady 
of Mercia," can also be given. She ruled Mercia for eight 
years after the death of her husband, and completed the work 
that her great father had begun by finally defeating the in- 
truding Danes. 

At the Council of Whitby, in 664, it was a woman, the 
Abbess Hilda, who made the arrangements, and received 
the delegates from Rome, from the Angles, the Scots, and 
the Britons. This lady ruled over a monastery which included 
a man's wing as well as a woman's wing, the church standing 
between. She presided over the Ecclesiastical Synod that 
met at her abbey to decide whether the Irish or Roman form 
of the Christian religion should be adopted. The earliest 
British writer still extant, Gildas of Alcluid, mentions this 
without comment. Spelman also describes the incident. 
Other women held positions in England as important as hers, 
and, in Ireland, Bridget, of the Abbey of Kildare, may be 
mentioned. 

(c) Norman Times. — With the coming of the Normans 
began the systematic rule by force and the holding of land 
and position by military tenure, so that women lost many 
privileges; but their status was not lowered to the extent 
which is generally supposed. Though fewer women had 
rights and exercised them, yet the exercise came in the natural 
order of things. In general, men held lands; but, when a 
woman inherited them, she had the same privileges and the 
same duties with regard to them as a man. In common with 
aged and infirm men, she was allowed to send a substitute for 
military service. Sex in itself did not disqualify a woman 
from a privilege and did not excuse her from a duty. The 
position of women with regard to the Church suffered very 
little change. Abbesses still retained the lands and important 
privileges of their high degree. The great abbesses of Bark- 
ing, Shaftesbury, and Wilton, who filled the territorial duties 
of great landowners, are examples of the power exercised by 
some women. Abbesses also still sat in Parliament. As time 
went on, the convents became centres of education for girls; 
the high school system is, in a sense, the revival of this 
conventual education. 

(d) The Middle Ages.— The times of the Normans and 
Plantagenets were transitional, and not until later was the 
welding of Saxon and Norman complete or the position of 
women settled. But, when the nation is one again, it is seen 
that for similar positions the responsibilities, duties, and privi- 
leges were alike for men and women. Of Queens Consort 
from Norman times onwards the following are a few in- 
stances :—Matilda, the wife of William I., is entered in 
Doomsday Book as being the feudal possessor of the lands 
which had belonged to the Earl of Gloucester. Eleanor, wife 
of Henry Il., and all succeeding Queens to Anne, second 
wife of Henry VIII., received the Aurum Reginz, which was 
one-tenth of "all fines paid to the King, licences, pardons, 
charters.” This Queen's gold was “distinguished from all 
other debts and duties belonging to the Queen of this Realme. 
All other revenues proceed to her from the grace of the 
King, this by common law." (Hakewell’s speech in Parlia- 
ment on Aurum Regine. The Queen-wife of England also 
sat in Councils with the King and gave her consent to mea- 
sures along with the King. The Queen Consort also super- 
scribed her name over warrants and letters of command 
(Selden's “ Titles of Honour ”). 

Of Queens Regnant nothing need here be said. They com- 
mand and receive their proper share of attention in school 
histories. 
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Queen Victoria's rule, the greatest in our history, makes 
it the more incomprehensible that she should have ex- 
pressed in a letter that strange dictum that woman's sphere 
is her home, and used the word in the most limited of 
senses. Her attitude towards the Woman's Rights move- 
ment can only be explained by assuming her ignorance of 
its aims. 

Among noblewomen were many who held high offices, such 
as sheriff, marshal, high constable, high steward, high cham- 
berlain, governor of royal castles, and justice of the peace. 
Women paid homage for their lands, and received it from 
others holding lands from them. Women were peeresses in 
their own right, and as such were summoned to Parliament. 
They held motes and acted as judges at county courts; they 
owned private boroughs and nominated members for Parlia- 
ment. There are instances of each of the above. Perhaps 
the best known is that of Dame Dorothy Packington, the owner 
of the private borough of Aylesbury, who, in Elizabeth's reign, 
nominated and sent two members to Parliament. She signed 
their indentures, sealed them, and paid the members their 
expenses in whole. Her returns can be seen in the “ List of 
Parliamentary Returns," Vol. I. 

Not only with women of position was there this equality, 
but also with the middle classes. The various guilds, which 
had so important an effect on the industrial social conditions 
of the time, admitted women as members equally with men. 
The same rules applied to each, and the same standard of 
morality was required from each. Women could receive 
apprentices, and could become “freemen " ; and they could 
have guilds of their own. The trades followed by women are 
as varied as they are interesting. The following are a selec- 
tion: armourers, bakers, apothecaries, surgeons, blacksmiths, 
bonnetmakers, breadsellers, brewers, bridgewardens, candle- 
makers, carpenters, clockmakers, drapers, fishmongers, grocers, 
masons, merchants, midwives, millers, plumbers, printers, 
stationers, shoemakers, tailors, tanners, weavers. These facts 
are culled from records of the guilds and many of Arber’s 
reprints. A woman cast the great bell of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
fields, as can be seen from the records of the church; a woman 
did much of the brickwork, another the ironwork, and another 
the paving tiles of the church. In each case the rate of pay 
was equal to that for a man. 

With regard to citizen rights and the power of voting, the 
qualifications were the same for men and women. These 
qualifications varied in different towns; sometimes only free- 
men (which included women) voted, sometimes only those 
paying certain taxes, and sometimes only members of the 
corporation. In the archives of the borough of Maidstone, 
Kent, there is an account of the admission of Rose Cloke as 
a member of the Corporation in 1593; nor is this the only 
instance on record. 

(e) The Loss of Rights.—Henry VIII. struck the first blow 
at the freedom of women. With the abolition of the monas- 
teries went the last women who sat in Parliament. Bishoprics 
were created to compensate the abbots, but the abbesses had 
no such office instead. The conventual establishments which 
had given education and occupation to women now dis- 
appeared, and much useful service and culture was cut off 
from women. The arbitrary abolition of the guilds by 
Henry VIII. also cut off the dignity and equality of independ- 
ence which women workers had enjoyed with men. The loss 
of equality between men and women may be said to have 
started with this unjustifiable suppression of the convent 
schools and guilds. The loss was gradual though, and women 
voted for members of parliament until 1640, when Sir Simon 
D’Ewes, high sheriff of Suffolk used his influence to cancel 
the votes of some single women who were freeholders, in order 
to get a Puritan candidate returned. In clearing himself from 
the charge he mentions that he forbad the women’s votes, 
“although "—in his own words—"in law they might have 
been allowed." Another man of the same type was Sir 
Edward Coke, who, in arguing on quite a different case, hap- 
pened to say that women did not vote. He quoted no record, 
suggested no authority, and adduced no precedent. The notes 
of this speech were not revised before his death, and yet that 


obiter dictum has been the authority on which all subsequent 
legal decisions have been based. 

In the year after, 1640, it is interesting to note that many 
women went on a deputation to Parliament to present a 
petition concerning the grievances of the country, and that 
Mr. Pym came to the Commons door, thanked them for the 
petition, and promised to consider it. This is a point that 
might be mentioned in speaking of the Long Parliament in 
History teaching. 

The low estimation in which women were held, commencing 
with Charles II.'s reign and reaching its lowest point during 
the Georges, together with the encroaching tendencies of legal 
pedantry, placed women in a false position; but there were 
many protests made on the part of high-spirited women both 
before, during, and after these periods. 

(f) Protests.—Some of the most notable women who pro- 
tested against the usurpation of their rights were the following: 
(1) Anne Clifford, later Countess of Pembroke, Dorset, and 
Montgomery, refused to give up her claim to the baronies of 
Clifford, Westmoreland, and Vesey, which were entailed to the 
heir general, and not male ; and when her uncle, favoured by 
the king (James I.), wealth, and sex bias, took possession, she 
continued to agitate for them, although advised by her first, 
and then her second, husband to give up or sell her claim. 
Finally, on the death of the posse:sor, in 1644, she came into 
her own because of her refusal to sell her right to her inheri- 
tance. She also sued successfully a man who bought a pro- 
perty held under her, and who refused to acknowledge her as 
his seigneuress. She became High Sheriff of Westmoreland, 
and exercised the duties of that office in person. She fortified 
her castles against Cromwell, and as often as he had them 
pulled down she had them built up again. Finally, respecting 
her spirit, the Protector gave orders she should not be molested 
again. She insisted on her nominees sitting in Parliament, in 
spite of the Secretary of State's wish to sit for that con 
stituency, and his attempts, open and underhand, to attain his 
end. She is mentioned in this detail to show what the powers 
of a woman in those days were. (2) Mary Astell wrote against 
the status of women in her own days (1694) in an anonymous 
book, "A Serious Proposal to the Ladies." She especially 
advocates better education for women, and less submission to 
men. (3) Mary Wolstonecroft Godwin, in her book, “ Vindi- 
cation of the Rights of Women,” spoke against the social sub- 
jection of women, and brought forward many arguments that 
were in advance of her time. These three women are typical 
examples of those who strove to break through the political, 
educational, and social subjection of women respectively. 

(g) The Industrial Revolution.—There is one change m 
the social life of England which is partly responsible for the 
growth of the woman's movement of to-day. The industrial 
changes of Pitt's time, and of the period after the Napoleonic 
Wars, led to very different conditions, both within and without 
the home. In showing the results of these industrial changes. 
it would be well to point out that many things which used to 
be made in the home were now manufactured outside it; 
therefore it was not necessary for so many people to be at 
home. Another tendency to take women from the homes was 
their entrance into professional and industrial life, so that 1n 
the case of an increasing number of women their place is not 
at home. Even if the home was the sphere of all women, the 
legislation of the present day is more and more in the direction 
of domestic control. History teaching so often stops at 1832. 
or soon after, and thus the pupils have very little conception 
of the period which is most important to them. 

(h) The Reform Bilis.—]lt is never mentioned in text- 
books that attempts were made to obtain women's enfran- 
chisement at the time of each Reform Bill After the 
Peterloo Massacre of 1819, one of the banners that was picked 
up bore the words, “ Female Suffrage.” Before the House: 
hold Franchise Bill passed in 1867, there was introduced an 
amendment by John Stuart Mill for it to include women ex 
pressly, and ever since 1870, either a Bill or a Resolution for 
Women's Suffrage has been before the House, with the ex- 
ception of 1880. In 1884, when the Agricultural Labourers 
Enfranchisement took place, there was more demand for the 
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Suffrage from women than from the class the Act enfran- 
chised. It was then that over one hundred members who 
had pledged themselves to vote for the women’s amendment 
voted against it at the bidding of their chief. 

(1) Restitution of Rights.—Since the latter half of the 
nineteenth century women have very slowly begun to come 
into their own again, and this may be pointed out in con- 
nexion with certain acts and permissions with reference to 
women. Their being allowed to vote at municipal elections 
and their eligibility to the mayoralty are civic rights which 
women have had restored to them; while the granting of 
university degrees and the opening of the doors of various 
learned societies to women correspondingly show the restitu- 
tion of some educational and professional rights. There are 
signs in England at the present day that the granting of other 
rights is not far distant. 

In conclusion, it is urged that in history teaching emphasis 
should be laid on the share that women have taken in the 
life and growth of the English nation, and that more know- 
ledge of this share should be gained by teachers of the 
subject. Let it not be always taken for granted that the 
tendencies, causes, and results of the great acts—in both 
senses of the word—of the past have been the outcome of 
men’s works alone. “ What we have been makes us what 
we are " is as true of a nation or a sex as of an individual, 
and, therefore, a truer conception of woman's past will not 
only make history have more reality and interest, but will 
also enhance the dignity of womanhood in the present, and 
help to bring about her rightful position in the future. 


A NEW METHOD IN INFANT EDUCATION. 


d ee the present stir in educational matters is affecting 
the beginnings as well as the later stages of education 
was proved, among other ways, by the reports recently issued 
by the Board of Education in regard to the care of young 
children and nursery schools. Now there comes from Italy, 
where some branches of education are developing apace, an 
exhaustive and interesting work on the whole subject of infant 
education, in which the matter is treated from a scientific 
point of view, and which expounds what is, in some respects, 
a new and original method of laying the foundations of know- 
ledge. The author of the treatise, and the founder of the 
method, is Dr. Maria Montessori of Rome. Her system has 
already attracted considerable attention in Italy and among 
those foreigners who have had the privilege of visiting the 
schools where it is being carried out, and some account of it 
may be interesting to those who are not able to study it at 
first hand. 

Stated baldly, the general fundamental principles of the 
" Metodo Montessori" will not perhaps sound very novel. 
For the ground idea of the new pedagogy, as Dr. Montessori 
conceives it, is liberty, the free development of the spontane- 
ous individual manifestations of the child, an idea which 
Froebel enunciated long ago and which we all hold in theory. 
But Dr. Montessori is perhaps justified in pointing out that, 
in spite of theory, education in fact is still informed by the 
spirit of slavery. So far, she says, science in education may 
be typifed by the school desk which has been carefully 
perfected on scientific principles to permit of “ the greatest 
possible immobility " of the child. And, as his free bodily 
activity is hindered, so, too, his spirit is forced and constrained, 
nor have we yet abolished prizes and punishments—which are, 
so to speak, the school benches of the soul—from our edu- 
cational system. As for the teacher, she, under the new 
pedagogy, must be content to play a much more passive, if at 
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the same time a much more scientific, role than has hitherto 
been assigned to her. She is to be primarily a trained 
scientific observer of the phenomena exhibited by the child, 
and her office is rather to direct than to instruct. Her active 
intervention is to be reduced to a minimum, and her art lies 
in knowing just when her help is necessary to spur on the 
developing intelligence of a child and when he may safely be 
left to himself. 

But the novelty of the system lies rather in its practical 
application than in its principles. The Montessori method is 
in fact, an extension and development of the methods—chiefly 
those of Itard and Séguin—already known and used in the 
education of mentally deficient children and the application 
of them to normal children. A long and practical experience 
in the training of deficient children convinced Dr. Montessori 
that the methods which were successful in the case of the 
feeble-minded contained the principles of a rational system 
of education which would give surprising results if applied to 
the normal child. In 1906 an opportunity came to her of 
testing her theories upon ordinary children. This was the 
foundation—in connexion with a tenement dwelling under the 
charge of the society, " Istituto Romano di Beni Stabili," in a 
poor quarter of Rome—of a ‘Casa dei Bambini," a kinder- 
garten, or day nursery, for children between the ages of three 
and seven, in which the Montessori method was applied from 
the beginning. Two similar institutions have been opened in 
Rome since that date, and one in Milan, while in Italian 
Switzerland the new method is beginning to take the place of 
the Froebel system in the '* Asili d'Infanzia." The book just 
published by Dr. Montessori is based largely on her experiences 
in the " Case dei Bambini" in the last two years. If it is 
objected, however, that the experiment has not been long 
enough at work to give really valuable results, it must be 
remembered that it is the outcome of many years of careful 
study and investigation. . The results, as far as they have gone, 
have certainly been surprising. 

The key-note of the Montessori method is simplicity. The 
equipment of the " Case dei Bambini" is of the ordinary 
kindergarten kind. The rooms are furnished with small 
tables, seating two or three children, and little chairs; there 
are pictures and blackboards on the walls, and there is a 
piano. There is also a room with a bath and low wash- 
hand basins, and, if possible, the accommodation includes a 
garden with flower beds, and homes for pet animals. 

The education begins naturally with “exercises of the prac- 
tical life." The children are led first of all to make them- 
selves independent and masters of their surroundings. They 
learn to dress and undress and wash themselves; to move 
among objects without noise and disturbance; to see that the 
cupboards are tidy and the furniture dusted. To facilitate 
these exercises certain occupations have been invented by 
Dr. Montessori, consisting of wooden frames containing each 
two pieces of cloth or leather, which can be hooked or 
buttoned or laced or tied together, as the case may be. The 
children enjoy fastening and unfastening these, and the skill 
they thus attain comes into practice on their own clothes or 
each other's. 

Simple gymnastic exercises also play an important part in 
the system. These are intended to help on the normal de- 
velopment of movement, and consist of exercises in walking, 
breathing, and speaking, in a few exercises on special ap- 
paratus suitable for infants, and in marching and singing 
games. Such exercises are, however, for the most part well 
known in infant education ; nor is it necessary to dwell here 
on the moral value of work in the garden and of the care of 
pet animals to which Dr. Montessori devotes a chapter. 

For the education of the various senses Dr. Montessori 
has invented or adapted a special " didactic material." Thus, 
for teaching the sense of touch she uses wooden boards 
covered with paper of different qualities from very rough 
to very smooth, as well as collections of pieces of stuff of 
different kinds—velvet, satin, cotton, &c. The child is shown 
how to finger the surface of these lightly, and comes to recog- 
nize by fingering the differences in quality; later on he learns 
to perceive the differences blindfolded. In the same way 
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the sense of weight is developed by handling wooden blocks 
of different thicknesses, and there are other exercises, not 
yet quite perfected, for training the child to notice varieties 
of temperature and of taste and smell. The education of 
the visual sense is carried out, as regards the perception of 
dimension, by means of boards which contain wooden pegs 
of graduated sizes fitted into corresponding holes (like the 
weights on a letter-weighing machine). The pegs are lifted 
in and out by little brass knobs, and the child is left to him- 
self to fix them into their proper holes, a process which he 
learns by degrees. 

Similarly, bulk is taught by means of blocks of the same 
length but varying thicknesses, length by flat sticks of different 
lengths, and so on. In every case the material is didactic, 
and itself corrects in time the errors of the child without any 
need for the intervention of the mistress. The colour sense 
is developed by means of balls and stuffs of bright hues, and 
by frames containing movable spools of silk or wool in various 
shades and in various degrees of the same shade, which 
the child learns to recognize and to match. There are many 
more of such exercises, which, however, must be seen to be 
understood. It is not, of course, claimed that they are all 
new or all perfect. 

From sensations the child is to be led to ideas and associ- 
ations of ideas. For this, lessons in nomenclature are 
necessary in the first instance. These are to be given to the 
children individually, and with great simplicity. The mistress, 
for instance, pointing to two colours, is to say quietly and 
clearly: “ This is red and this is blue.” After a few minutes 
she asks the child, “ Which is red?" “ Which is blue?" and, 
if he answers correctly, she goes on to say: " Give me the 
red; give me the blue." But, if he makes a mistake, he is not 
to be corrected ; the lesson must then simply be repeated on 
another occasion. When the names of objects and qualities 
have been learnt, various games are possible. The child, for 
instance, can be blindfolded and asked to name different stuffs 
after fingering them, or to judge which of two blocks is the 
heavier. His intelligence and powers of observation are further 
developed in other ways too numerous to describe in detail. 
He is taught, for example, to distinguish between simple 
geometrical forms by means of a wooden frame in which 
triangles, circles, &c., can be inserted in corresponding spaces; 
he learns to construct simple figures out of cardboard, and his 
imagination finds play in drawing and clay modelling and in 
the filling in of pictures with coloured chalks. 

It is, however, when we come to the teaching of reading and 
writing that the Montessori method is most surprising ; for 
the three R's are not excluded from these new infant schools. 
Taught in the new method, they are not, it is claimed, more 
exhausting or less of a game to the child than any other of the 
exercises described. The arts of writing and reading are, 
indeed, the natural spontaneous outcome of the systematic 
training of the senses which is the basis of the Montessori 
method. Writing comes first. It is developed, in the first 
place, by exercises adapted to prepare the muscular mecha- 
nism which is employed in the act of writing. Here, be it 
observed, Dr. Montessori emphatically protests against begin- 
ning to teach writing by setting the child to do strokes. 
Writing, she points out, is rounded, and a child naturally 
draws a curved line. To begin by teaching strokes is not only 
to set the child to do the thing which it finds most difficult, but 
it also develops an angularity in writing which has later to be 
unlearnt. In the Montessori method the child begins by 
various exercises in drawing—he draws, e.g., round figures 
of simple geometrical shapes; later on he fills in the shapes 
thus delineated with a coloured pencil. He has to take care 
not to go outside the line, and he comes to learn the idea of a 
line as determining a figure. These exercises, at the same 
time, prepare his hand for the act of writing. 

In the next stage the child is taught to know the alphabet 
by sight. For this purpose, letters are used which are cut 
out in emery paper and gummed on to cardboard. The child 
touches the letters as he has been accustomed to touch other 
objects, and his fingers, already skilled in discriminating by 
touch, soon learn the different forms; he is told their names 


and the phonetic sounds of them ; later he learns to touch 
and recognize them blindfolded. In the third stage comes the 
composition of words. The child is given letters cut out in 
cardboard; the teacher pronounces clearly a simple word; 
the child, who already knows the sound and its correspond- 
ing letter or letters, picks out the letters that compose it. 
And when all these exercises have been sufficiently repeated ; 
when the child is able to fill in geometrical figures with free, 
regular lines, to recognize letters blindfolded by touch, and 
to compose words, then writing should, and in many cases 
does, come spontaneously. One fine day the child will start 
to write words on the blackboard, or on the floor, or on the 
pavement, of his own accord. This has actually happened 
in many instances in the " Case dei Bambini." The art is 
soon learnt: for one thing, it is taught only to children who 
seem to desire it ; no child is forced to learn to write. It has 
been found that a child of four takes, on an average, one and 
a half months to learn to write, counting from the beginning 
of the exercises; a child of five will learn in a month. All 
the children write well in a flowing hand. 

Reading in the Montessori system follows writing. For 
reading is "the interpretation of an idea from written signs." 
A child can read when he receives an idea from written words 
—when, that is, without hearing the word, he can recognize it 
and say what it means. The child learns, in the first place, 
to read off a card on which is written in large letters the name 
of some known and, if possible, present object. 


We do not begin with easy or difficult words [says Dr. Montessori] 
because the children can a/ready read the word as composed of sounds. 
I let the little one slowly translate the written word into sounds. If 
the interpretation is exact I limit myself to saying ‘‘ Faster." The 
child reads more easily the second time, though still often without 
understanding. I repeat, ‘‘ Faster, faster." The child repeats the 
same combination of sounds with ever-increasing ease and at last 
divines the word. . . . This is all the reading exercise. It is a very 
rapid process and presents very little difficulty to the child who is 
already prepared by writing. 


This exercise is followed by various reading games. For 
instance, a child draws from a box a folded paper on which is 
written the name of a toy : he reads the name to himself and 
then fetches the toy, submitting both it and the paper to the 
mistress that she may see if he is correct. The reading of 
phrases is a further development which follows on the writing 
of phrases—that is to say, when the children have, of their 
own accord, taken to writing sentences instead of single words, 
the mistress leads them to read sentences by writing on the 
board questions or commands, to which they respond by 
answer or action. And the reading game can then take the 
form of a paper on which a long sentence is written describing 
some action which the child forthwith performs. Reading, It 
should be noted, is throughout mental and not vocal. The 
experience gained in the “Case dei Bambini’ shows that, 
when a child by these methods has learned to write, it takes, 
on an average, only some fifteen days to learn to read. But, 
again, no child is forced to learn to read, and in any case only 
the beginnings of logical reading are attempted for children 
under seven. 

The simple rules of arithmetic, finally, are taught by means 
of flat sticks of graduated lengths, the lengths being coloured 
red and blue alternately, as well as by means of objects. The 
child learns to know the different numbers in the same way as 
he learns to know the different letters of the alphabet—that i$, 
by fingering figures cut out in emery paper and coming to 
recognize them first by touch and then by name. 

It is obviously impossible, in so bald and imperfect a sketch 
of the Montessori method, to do justice either to the method 
itself, or to the enthusiasm with which it is set forth. The 
system can be properly understood and appreciated only by 
studying the book and by visiting the schools where it is being 
carried out. No one who has visited any of the “Case del 
Bambini" can fail to have been struck by the intelligence of 
the children, by their frank and simple manners, neither for- 
ward nor shy, by the atmosphere of happy activity, and by the 
sense of a discipline that is largely voluntary and arises out of 
this same happy activity. The children are left. free. to play 
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as they will, and they may sleep when they will. But it is said 
that toys lose their interest beside the occupations which in- 
sensibly lead the child to the pursuit of knowledge. 

It is also obvious that there are many questions which one 
would like to see discussed which do not come within the 
scope of Dr. Montessori’s book. One would like, for instance, 
to know how the children from the “ Case dei Bambini" com- 
pare, as regards their intelligence in the later stages of educa- 
tion, with other children. And especially would one like to 
know in what ways the Montessori method itself could be 
applied to the later stages of education. This is a problem 
which Dr. Montessori will perhaps take up later on. In the 
meantime her experiments in the beginnings of education are 
worthy of attention abroad as well as at home. 

MAUDE G. May. 


A PLEA FOR RECONSIDERATION. 


By GERALDINE E. Hopcson, D.Litt. 


T is an ungracious task to criticize the methods of examina- 
tions which close what is called the training of secondary 
teachers, simply because the enthusiasts who have forced 
"training " on an actively unwilling, often hostile, public 
attention, and have also planned the ensuing examinations, 
have performed a needed work and deserve well at our 
hands. Further, it is a dangerous task, for the public is still 
ready to catch at any handle against training, and will be 
thankful to be able to urge: “ Here are people engaged in the 
work criticizing it; therefore it cannot be worth anything." 
There is, of course, the point of view, and, I believe, a true 
one, that work which is criticized in the course of execution 
is often likely to be “worth” a great deal more than that 
which is not. That, however, is too subtle a proposition to 
offer to a busy, hurrying public. 

Yet, in the retired pages of an educational journal, far from 
the trampling of that bustled public, one may perhaps air 
a difficulty without being superfluously ungracious or dan- 
gerously rash. If all those who enter secondary training 
colleges and departments were post-graduates of a high level, 
this difficulty would be less. But they are not, and, for some 
time to come, cannot be. With all due respect to the things 
named, I submit that a "scrape" B.A. or B.Sc. may leave 
the “scraper” a most uncultivated being. I will go further, 
not sheltering myself behind a philosophic may; I will 
venture to say that in the course of years I have been per- 
sonally acquainted with such; and that they can be found in 
both sexes. And then, besides these, who after all are 
graduates, there are others; for few training colleges or 
departments wholly exclude non-graduates. There are 
" higher locals," of varying capacity, L.L.A.’s and what not. 

The course begins generally in October, and, commonly, 
the examination is taken in June. With some, the course 
begins in January, and the examination is taken in December. 
In the latter case the course lasts nominallv and actually 
twelve months. In the former, while it is called a year's 
course, the work is done, or attempted, in nine months, with 
two vacations, more or less, subtracted from them. And 
among the subjects are Psychology and the History of Educa- 
tion. I yield to no one in reverence for these or in my con- 
viction that they are, except for a few geniuses, who mostly 
embark on some more lucrative profession, an essential 
groundwork for good teaching. But contemplate this invita- 
tion to the "pass B.A."—who has not chanced to “take” 
what is airily called “ philosophy "—and to the “ pass B.Sc.," 
and to others with lesser qualifications, to imbibe Psychology 
in nine months. First of all, it is, bar excellence, a subject 
which cannot be derived from books alone ; secondly, it needs 
to soak." The difficulty about the History of Education is 
less obvious, but it rises to stupendous impossibility when, as 
in this year's Cambridge course, the set books are Kant and 
Herbart. It is idle to argue that, in their English clothes, the 
particular set books contain 121 and 285 pages respectively. 


We may "count time by sensations," but we do not reckon 
work by the number of pages we turn. 

Kant's pedagogy, I venture to think, owes less to Rousseau 
and more to his own “ Critique of Practical Reason" than 
some writers are inclined to allow; and the “ Critique of 
Practical Reason" is incomprehensible, in a " high right" 
sense of the word, without some systematic study of the 
“Critique of Pure Reason ; and, again, the entire Kantian 
philosophy stands, as every substantial system of philosophy 
must, in certain relations to the whole history of human 
thought, and is imperfectly apprehended without some know- 
ledge of all that vast chain of reasoning and speculation which 
lies behind. 

But, if Kant be thus inaccessible to the philosophically 
untrained mind, what shall be said of Herbart? I know 
there are text-books about him—I have even read them with 
gratitude ; but, if a man's philosophy (or a woman's) be worth 
anything, surely it deserves to be read as a thing in itself, and 
to be thought about and to be ruminated over. I will main- 
tain, if necessary as Athanasius contra mundum, that all 
mere browsing on Mr. This or Dr. That " upon" somebody 
else's philosophy (that philosophy not having been studied in 
itself, and there being no intention that it shall be so studied) 
is nothing better than mere cram — shameless cram, too. 
Herbart's "Letters and Lectures," the set book, are in- 
extricably bound up with the other educational text-book, 
“The Science of Education," and both rest on his Psychology 
and Ethics. It is patent surely to any one that these latter 
are a sufficiently hard and extensive matter for study in 
themselves, for the puzzled minds of partly cultivated youth, 
during an all too brief nine months. I am not dismayed by 
the fact that quite a number of young people are going in 
June and December next to satisfy the examiners with their 
remarks on these books, have done so before probably, and 
wil do so again. What I argue is that with most of them 
it will betoken no additional mental strength, no added moral 
insight, only a gift for representing as their own in an exami- 
nation that which, whatever else it may be, is not their own. 

I am, let me say again, not thinking of trained candidates, 
trained, that is, to this line of thought—e.g., those who have 
taken high honours in the Moral Sciences Tripos at Cam- 
bridge. I am talking of less happily situated persons—happy 
indeed, in some measure, that they are at last brought within 
the fairest of our earthly realms, that of philosophy; but un- 
happy in that too much is expected of them in too short a time. 

To solve the difficulty by lengthening the time of study is 
to be wise and moral, but it is also to run one's head hard 
against £ s. d. Perhaps something might be done by reser- 
ving the more philosophical pedagogues for study in an 
honours school or for a higher class of honours in the 
ordinary examination. And is it not a fact that one who 
obtains a third class for treating fairly easy subjects — t.e., 
subjects which the student has grasped with tolerable thor- 
oughness—is a more capable person, and therefore, we may 
hope, a more capable teacher, than one who gets a third class 
for failing to assimilate something quite beyond his or her 
grasp, but who has parrotted with some degree of accuracy 
somebody else's rendering of it ?—" cette suffisance relative et 
mendiée," as Montaigne scathingly called it. Those who have 
little or no real hold on philosophy may still cull much help, 
inspiration, suggestion from da Feltre, Mulcaster, Montaigne, 
Rabelais, Fénelon, Mme. de Maintenon, or from our own 
Locke; for, though he was a philosopher, has not Fr. Joseph 
Rickaby truly observed: " How profound the groans of the 
English reader over the jargon of German-translated and 
German-thought philosophies! On the other hand, how much 
are Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Mill, and Huxley indebted for 
their success to their manly English style ! "—and, further, is 
it not true that one of the prime virtues of the French edu- 
cators is their lucid clarity? It lies, perhaps, out of my 
province to suggest remedies, but the difficulties lie in my 
province; so abundant, so obvious are they that I can hardly 
see my province for obstacles. And what I am saying, per- 
haps too bluntly, some others, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
are thinking. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE SENSE OF 
: HUMOUR. 


HETHER education can do much, or, indeed, any- 
thing, towards developing a sense of humour is open 
to question. The true humorist, it may be said, is born and 
cannot be made. So is the true poet. Yet the recognition of 
this fact does not hinder us from trying to give our scholars 
some insight into the poetic spirit and such familiarity with 
its fruits as will enable them at least to recognize and admire 
its existence in others. It would surely be possible to pursue 
a similar course with regard to the sense of humour. 

One must remember also that, when a person is spoken of 
as having “ absolutely no sense of humour” (and we are very 
apt to make this statement in the case of other people, 
though, as Leslie Stephen says, it is one of the last charges 
that any man will admit to be true in his own case), the 
words must be taken as denoting a general impression, not 
an exact truth. The faculty is probably there, but it is not 
very active, or it does not demonstrate itself in the usually 
accepted manner. Still, there is something to work upon, 
something which can be gradually, quietly, and indirectly 
influenced. 

I venture to think that much of the common deficiency in a 
sense of humour noticeable in adults is due to the fact that 
no one troubles about this quality at that critical period of 
life when its existence is most seriously threatened—the 
period of early youth. Children are in little danger. They 
have not begun to take life seriously, and their self-conscious- 
ness is not sufficiently developed to cause them to take 
themselves seriously. In the case of the normal, happy, 
healthy child, the sense of humour may well be trusted to 
look after itself. If it does not develop it will at least re- 
main uninjured. But, with the boy or girl who is leaving 
childhood and approaching youth, the case is different. 
Danger signals appear with the “teens”: the youth (of 
either sex) begins to be supremely conscious of his own 
"ego"; heloses his sense of proportion, and his own per- 
sonality is magnified in his eyes to an uneasy importance. 
Life becomes, if not a serious—at least, to some extent, a 
real—matter. All this is not always apparent to the on- 
looker or even, perhaps, to the sympathetic teacher. High 
animal spirits and a love of fun (which can and often do 
exist in conjunction with an almost painful intensity of the 
inner life) serve to hide what is going on beneath. They 
serve to hide also the absence of the sense of humour. 

Not that such a deficiency would, if observed, call for 
comment. Humour rarely manifests itself very noticeably in 
young persons. It is the elderly man or woman in whom it is 
usually seen in its perfection. This is natural and, indeed, 
inevitable, since the sense of proportion and the power of 
appreciating contrasts on which it so largely depends are, 
of necessity, not developed until experience has done its 
work. I am not proposing to try to reverse the operations 
of Nature, and, by applying forcing-house measures, to 
produce prodigies of humour; neither am I proposing that 
a regular "course" in the teaching of humour should be 
instituted. Any open and definite attempt at such training 
would naturally defeat its own ends. I am simply pleading 
that the delicate seedling should be provided with a soil fit 
wherein to grow and naturally expand. 

If we take humour as our basis of classification we shall 
probably find that our scholars—as, indeed, men in general— 
fall naturally into four main groups. First, those who pos- 
sess real humour, freely developed and naturally displayed ; 
second, those who (apparently) possess none at all ; third, those 
whose sense of humour has been misdirected ; fourth, those 
who possess a sense of humour, but are ashamed of letting it 
appear too freely, regarding it either as vulgar and ill bred, 
or as denoting the absence of more sublime qualities. Types 
three and four have become especially familiar to me in a 
teaching experience which has been concerned mainly with 
boys and girls of ages varying from fourteen to eighteen years 
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—the period when self-consciousness is most aggressive and 
most obtrusive. Type three is especially common among 
boys, and includes the boy who dotes on the comic papers, 
who has a huge enjoyment of practical jokes, and whose 
choice of a comic song needs to be rigidly censored. Type 
four is almost exclusively confined to girls, and is represented 
by the affected and would-be refined young lady, as well as 
by girls whose sincerity, earnestness, and enthusiasm are be- 
yond question. Type two is fairly common; the stolid, the 
frivolous, the over earnest, all help to provide examples. 
Type one (in embryo) I have recognized with a thankful 
heart in a few of those delightfully responsive and truly 
childlike boys and girls who are unfortunately so rare in 
these days of over-civilization. Happily, no special treatment 
is required in the various cases. There is only one way, ex 
perience leads me to believe, in which the sense of humour 
can be trained, and that is by the gradual and unconscious 
process of imitation. The scholars should be familiarized 
with some of the best fruits of the humorous spirit, and an 
attempt should be made to enable them to realize the point 
of view from which a man possessed of a real spirit of humour 
regards the world. If a living example can be provided, so 
much the better. Some teachers are blest with such a spon- 
taneous, irresistible—and be it added, timely—humour, that 
contact with them is the best training their scholars can 
have. All of us are not so happy, but all of us can do some- 
thing, even if it is only the negative “something ” of avoid- 
ing that over-strenuousness of attitude, that too persistently 
maintained tension which is characteristic of the painfully 
conscientious teacher. 

Yet something more than all this is required. Our pupils 
want other and better examples than we in our own persons 
can provide them with. Literature will naturally be the 
medium through which these examples will be presented to 
them. It seems hard that yet another burden should be laid 
upon the already sorely tried teacher of English ; that to the 
multifarious, vague, almost terrifying aims which he is ex- 
pected to accomplish—such as inspiring a love of literature. 
training the literary taste, refining and purifying the emotions 
—yet another should be added. But so it must be; and, 
after all, it is not so bad as it seems. If he himself possesses 
a sense of humour—and if he does not, it is hopeless for him 
to attempt the training of his pupils in this particular—all 
will be easy. He has only to choose his examples carefully, 
and let his real appreciation of them be seen, in a natural 
manner, by his pupils. The spirit will pass from him to them 
by that unconscious process of stimulation which forms the 
living element in all true teaching. 

The choice of examples is the most difficult matter. There 
are many great English humorists, but not all their works 
are suitable for this purpose. Fielding is too coarse and 
Swift is too biting; Thackeray has too great a mixture of 
irony and Carlyle of invective. Even Dickens must not be re: 
lied upon too exclusively, for his humour has in it such a large 
admixture of high spirits that we are never quite sure whether 
its appeal goes farther than to the high spirits of the children. 
In poetry, the choice is still more restricted. Indeed, if we 
accept Matthew Arnold's dictum, and allow that “ high serious- 
ness" is an absolutely necessary element in poetry of the 
highest order, we at once condemn ourselves to the second 
best. But, true as the test may be in general, I would 
venture to make an exception, and that in the very case with 
which Matthew Arnold points his moral. I would place 
Chaucer in the front rank of poets; and the works of Chaucer 
can provide the very best examples that can be found or 
conceived for the purpose we here have in view. His is the 
exact kind of humour required for the training of boys and 
girls. It depends on keen observation and quick apprecia- 
tion of the facts of actuallife. It is sunny and genial; there 
is no trace of bitterness or unkindness, nothing grim or 
terrible, nothing overstrained or sentimental. It is not too 
clever to be understood or so subtle as to be in danger of 
being passed over. “The Prologue" as a subject of study 
a o upper form, in the hands of a sympathetic teacher, is 
ideal. 
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I would begin, therefore, by introducing the class to 
Chaucer through the medium of Chaucer’s masterpiece, and 
I would proceed with selections from his other works. It 
is needless to say that this training in a sense of humour 
is only one of the many benefits the pupils will receive 
from such a study—a sort of by-product, given off almost 
by accident. The language need present no difficulty. Half 
an hour’s preliminary study, a few simple rules as to pro- 
nunciation, and insistence on the poem being read aloud, 
the words being pronounced as spelt, will make this quite 
intelligible. The keen appreciation and thorough enjoy- 
ment with which boys and girls can be made to regard 
the " Prologue " will produce amazement in the teacher who 
is trying the experiment for the first time. When they have 
once seen (as they can easily be led to do) Chaucer sitting 
at the supper table of the ‘ Tabard Inn,” his gaze, apparently 
downcast, yet noticing so slyly all the peculiarities of his 
neighbours, I think it will never be possible to say again of 
them that they have no sense of humour. 

After Chaucer, selections from the works of the great 
English novelists might be taken with advantage. There is 
scarcely one eminent writer of this class from whom the 
teacher cannot obtain some help in training his scholars' 
sense of humour. The best works of fiction are now being 
widely read in our schools, as the literary qualities of this 
characteristic product of our age are now generallv ap- 
preciated. As a rule, I would not advocate a large use of 
literary ‘‘ selections " in school; but, in the case of the novel, 
I believe such a practice is helpful. It is impossible to in- 
clude many complete novels in the literature course, and one 
way of inducing pupils to read others for themselves is to 
awaken their interest by means of detached scenes. If these 
scenes are treated dramatically, the effect is greater. Almost 
every novel will provide some passages which, with a very 
little adaptation, may be acted by the scholars. The follow- 
ing are a few (of a humorous character) which have been 
successfully used for this purpose :— From “ The Mill on the 
Floss,” the trying.on of Aunt Pullet’s new bonnet; from 
Jane Austen's "Emma," Miss Bates's attempt to read her 
niece's letter (chapter xix.) ; from " Barnaby Rudge,” Gabriel 
Varden's reception by his wife and Miggs (chapter vii.) ; from 
“Silas Marner,” the conversation at the " Rainbow” (this 
specially for the benefit of the boys), and Eppie's punishment 
by Silas (excellent for younger children) ; from “ Rob Roy,” 
the visit of Bailie Nicol Jarvie to the Tolbooth ; from “ David 
Copperfield," David and the waiter; from “ Cranford,’ Miss 
Barker's tea party; from " Don Quixote,” the arrival of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza at the inn (chapter ii.) ; from “ Kid- 
napped," Alan Breck and David at the change-house by the 
Forth. The list might be added to alinost indefinitely. The 
scenes require but little preparation, and a few pupils, chosen 
by turns, will be only too glad to give up time for the purpose. 
Little supervision by the teacher is necessary, and only a 
very few simple accessories need be used. An occasional 
English lesson must be given up for the acting; but the 
time will be found to have been wcll spent. 

Scenes from Shakespeare's comedies and from the prose 
comedies of Goldsmith and Sheridan might be taken in the 
same way, but this can only be done successfully when the 
play is being studied by the class. The use of detached 
scenes is not, I think, in these cases profitable. 

It will suffice to mention a few other works which might, 
from time to time, be included in the literature course in the 
interests of that special training which I am here advocating. 
Lyrical poetry provides a few. For example: Cowper's “ John 
Gilpin,” and some of his “ Fables "; Browning's " Pied Piper,” 
which is, however, humorous in form rather than in inci- 
dent; a few of the songs of Burns; and specimens of that 
delicate, playful humour characteristic of some of our minor 
poets—as Matthew Prior, in the seventeenth century (e.g., 
" Verses to a Child of Quality Five Years Old’), and Austin 
Dobson in the nineteenth (c.g., " A Chapter of Froissart "). 

Among essay writers, there are many humorists to be 
found. Charles Lamb, perhaps, stands first, the best of his 
essays being too well known to need mention here. A selection 


from the " Spectator " essays of Addison and Steele, includ- 
ing nearly all the " Sir Roger de Coverley " papers, and many 
of those on the manners and fashions of the day,is especially 
valuable. Among other essays, perhaps less generally known, 
may be mentioned Goldsmith’s “ Beau Tibbs,” Swift's “ Medi- 
tations upon a Broomstick,” Thackeray’s " On a Lazy Idle 
Boy," Leigh Hunt's "On Getting up on Cold Mornings,” 
and “A ‘Now’ Descriptive of a Hot Day." Biographies 
naturally contain many humorous passages. Many may be 
selected from Lockhart's " Life of Scott," Boswell's “ Life 
of Johnson,” and Sir George Trevelyan’s “ Life of Macaulay.” 

In conclusion, let me quote the words of Addison, in which 
he furnishes this same quality of humour with an illustrious 
genealogy: " Truth was the Founder of the Family, and the 
Father of Good Sense. Good Sense was the Father of Wit, 
who married a Lady of a Collateral Line called Mirth, by 
whom he had Issue Humour." 

AMY BARTER. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


GERMANY. 


Are we ripe for compulsory attendance of the continuation school? 
If need of it be ripeness, England is ripe enough. 


AUS But our meaning is—Has a sense of the need been 
developed to mature conviction? We cry **Save 
the boy!” It is the boy of from fourteen to seventeen years of age 


who, above all, requires saving. We now make nightly marches with 
bands and banners to tempt him away írom the evil influence of the 
street ; the obligatory continuation school would do much to render 
them unnecessary, its moral action being at least as valuable as its 
formal instruction. Let us take the intermediate step—as others have 
already suggested—of obtaining a law by which employers would be 
compelled to release their employees for the purpose of attendance. 
Is it practicable? Hessen (where, however, there is also compulsion to 
attend) has had such a law for five and thirty years, and the employer 
who offends against its provisions is liable to a police fine of from two 
to twenty shillings. We have made inquiry into its working. At first 
the employers cried *'Spoliation !" Now they are content to be 
despoiled; for they get better servants, and, if they please, they can 
always engage, at a somewhat higher wage, assistants above the legal 
age of attendance. Pray observe that we are honest folk, who would 
rob no man's hen-roost. We seek only to improve the breeding of his 
fowls. 


Prof. Rein, of Jena, whose name is the most honoured in the peda- 

Rall gogic world, lays down the following principles for 

gious Se li ‘ A ] 

Instruction. the reform of religious instruction in schools :— 
(1) Religious instruction in the school should be 
put entirely on a historical basis. (2) The teaching of the catechism 
has no place in the scheme of study for the school ; it is a matter solely 
for the church. (3) Neither the amount of matter which is presented 
nor the number of hours allotted to the instruction is of any great 
moment. Little in this case may mean much ; ¢ zs im excess that the 
createst danger to religious instruction lies. (4) The school of true 
education should tolerate no examinations in religious instruction ; least 
of ali ought religion to be made a subject of the Leaving Examination 
(A0iturientenexamen). (5) If religious instruction is governed by 
these rules, opposition between home and school is abolished, and the 
teacher gets pleasure, not pain, from his work ; he is free to cultivate 
the religious interest of the child and the constraint of a prescribed 
belief is abolished. Prof. Rein does not aim at whittling religious 
instruction down to nothing ; he means that the function of the school 
is to develop religious sentiment in the young rather than to supply 
them with formulæ. 


Most visible to the eye in Germany at present, as signs of progress, 
are the general effects of medical inspection and 


re Eddie the quickened zeal for games and bodily exercises. 
Impressions, Medical inspection causes increased attention to be 


given to the persons of the children. They look 
clean—almost too clean; in many country towns it is hard to find 
a dirty child. Medical inspection, it must be remembered, is being 
followed by its natural corollary—medical help. At Neuss inspection 
showed that of 4,589 children only 724 had perfectly sound teeth. 
The town authorities have planned measures to proinote the care of the 
teeth, and the Government has sanctioned outlay for this purpose. Do 
our readers understand «wy the appearance of the-children is improv- 
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ing? It is because modern science is being invcked to make them 
healthy. The rising enthusiasm for games works in the same direction. 
Near Mainz you may see at one side of the road young men and 
maidens playing tennis skilfully; a little distance off on the other side 
innumerable boys are engaged in football under the July sun. From 
Stuttgart it is reported that football has become a mania that renders 
the streets unsafe. A month or two ago the Prussian Kultusminister 
addressed to the Provinstalschulkoliegien and Regierungen a circular 
upon physical education. *'*It has been observed,” he said, **that this 
always thrives best where the master of the school seconds the efforts 
of the gymnastic instructor; hence, in the appointment of primary 
head masters and District School Inspectors, weight should be attached 
to an interest in the physical development of the young." As to the 
secondary schools, we wrongly imagine that because the boys are over- 
taught they have no sports. To say nothing of long walks with the 
teachers and holiday excursions, games (handball, prisoner's base, &c.) 
are often substituted for gymnastic lessons. Everywhere throughout 
Germany schools are being multiplied. Thirty years ago Berlin 
established its hundredth Gemeindeschule; this year it opens its 
three hundredth. Nor is there any fear—at least, among the Local 
Authorities—of large schools. Vast buildings are being raised, strong 
as if built for eternity, and often of great architectural beauty. 

Meanwhile, in England, the fell hand of sectarian jealousy is still 
gripping the throat of the nation. 


FRANCE. 


When *' experts" are concerned, it is not always safe to embrace the 
newest proposals. <A few years ago we were told 
that sloping writing, dear to old fashioned penmen, 
was an abomination. Doctors, renowned oculists 
(such as the late Dr. Javal), pedagogues, and politicians denounced it 
as an enemy of the human race. [t compelled the pupil, they said, to 
assume a bad attitude; it produced myopia, spinal curvature, and all 
sorts of evils. Men were to be saved by upright handwriting. Now 
propaganda is being made for a return to the condemned sloping 
system, and the Ligue de l'écriture nationale, resting itself on the 
opinion of a committee of specialists, wages war on vertical hand- 
writing. This, it is maintained, besides being very slow, causes, 
through the continual movement of the right arm, a muscular fatigue 
that is dangerous to children predisposed to deformity and writer's 
cramp ; nor is it any more a salepustd: against myopia than is sloping 
script. An appeal has been made to the Minister of Public Instruction 
in favour of an abolition of the vertical style. l 


Handwriting. 


France dearly loves a crisis. There has lately been a crisis in the 
matter of French; now a crisis has been discovered 


TAS Toacner in the teaching of philosophy at the Universities. 
Philosopher, It is M. Lapie who calls attention to it, and that in 


the Revue du mois. The case is as follows. Since 
the schemes of the various agrégations have obliged all candidates to 
follow for a year lessons in the science of education, courses in peda- 
gogy have been established in almost all Faculties of Letters. They 
are taken not only by future agrégés, but also by young women who are 
preparing to teach in Zycces and collèges for girls, by primary teachers 
(men and women), and by teachers in higher primary schools and 
normal schools, who aspire to become primary inspectors. Among 
these students there are not a few who do not confine themselves to 
pedagogy, but apply themselves to other parts of the instruction in 
philosophy. The chairs of philosophy are thus diffusing an influence 
before unknown to them. M. Lapie is pleased to observe the phenom- 
enon, but he sees a danger accompanying it: philosophy may lower 
itself as it extends its dominion, just as literature must descend to court 
the million. A strange contrast—is it not?—the French teacher pur- 


suing philosophy with ardour, whilst the English teacher turns his back 
upon her. 


According to the Report of the Musée pédagogique for 1908-9 its 
Musée three departments of library, office, and museum 
pédagogique. are rendering good service to education. To the 
library 670 new cards of admission have been de- 

livered, and 31,317 issues have been made ; an inventory of the period- 
icals contained (1,131 in number) has been published ; and a circulating 
library, for the use of country teachers, serves a clientele of six hundred 
persons. The office finds its energies chiefly absorbed in arranging the 
exchange of ''assistants" for the teaching of modern languages in 
secondary schools. At the beginning of the terms in October and at 
Easter there were placed in England, $ men and 4 women assistants ; 
in Austria, 2 men assistants; in Scotland, 6 men and 8 women assis- 
tants ; in Prussia, 61 men and 20 women assistants ; in Saxony, 2 men 
assistants ; in all, 76 men and 32 women assistants. The reports sent 
to the office by the assistants abroad are always expressive of satisfaction. 
In France there have been placed 75 foreign men assistants, and 52 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S SERIES OF 


NEW OROGRAPHICAL MAPS 


Compiled under the direction of 
H. J. MAOKINDER, M.A., 
Reader in Geography in the University of London, and late Director of the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 


These Maps are primarily intended to depict the physical features of the 
Continents, but by the employment of the device of grey, almost transparent lettering, 
many names have been inserted without spoiling the graphic effect of tbe colouring. 
The contour lines have been drawn above and below the sea level, with a view to 
the result of rendering visible the true contrast between land elevations and ocean 
depths. 'The confusion of ideas which often follows on the cursory study of maps 
whereon the lowlands are shown in one colour and tbe uplands in another has been 
avoided by the employment of deepening tints of only one colour on the land, and 
of another on the sea. The volume of the rivers has been carefully considered, 
and owing to the subdued lettering the proper relative significance of each is plainly 
shown. The frontiers of countries have been marked by distinct, though subordinate, 
broken lines, and every town of a given minimum population bas been indicated 


by a symbol. 
1. MAP OF EUROPE. 


Four Sheets, 60x 54 inches ; 63'1 miles to an inch (1 : 4,000,000). 
' As an illustration of the building of a continent the map is excellent."—Geo- 


graphical Teacher. 
2. MAP OF AFRICA. 


Four Sheets, 50 x $8 inches; 115 miles to an inch (1 : 7,286,400). 


tt This is an excellent wall-map, admirably clear and attractive. It is a striking 
instance cf what simplicity of colouring can do."—.ScAoo/. 


8. MAP OF PALESTINE. 
Four Sheets, 52x62 inches ; 4 miles to an inch (1 : 253,440). 
** It forms an excellent wall-map."— Geographical Teacher. 
4. MAP OF ASIA. 
Four Sheets, 58 x so inches ; 140 miles to an inch (1 : 8,870,400). 


“Tt is a good map, clear, bold, and attractive, and wortby a place in any school."— 
Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society. 


B. MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Four Sheets, 52 x 60 inches ; 94 9 miles to an inch (1 : 6,013,500). 


'5 One of the best school maps depicting he physical features of North America 
that have been produced.''— Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. 


6. MAP OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
Four Sheets, 52 x 60 inches ; 94 miles to an inch (1 : 6,000,000). 


' An addition to the excellent series of orographically coloured wall-maps."— 
Geographical Journal. 


7. MAP OF AUSTRALASIA. 
Four Sheets, 58 x so inches; 85 miles to an inch (1 : 5,385,600). 


t“ Thoroughly trustworthy and up to date. . . . Altogether we can thoroughly 
recommend these maps—all of them— for the classroom," — School World. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
8. MAP OF BRITISH ISLES. 
Four Sheets, 50 x 58 inches; rr's miles to an inch (1 : 728,640). 
PRICE OP BACH MAP: 
Coloured Sheets, 16s. ; Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 20s. 
Complete Prospectus om application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A SKETCH OF HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's 
East African Expedition, 1878. 


(Reprinted from the Sixth Edition of his '! Geography : Physical, Historical, Political, 
and Descriptive. ") With an appreciation of the Author by 
Sır CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


244 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 Coloured Maps. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY: GENERAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. 


The particular scope of this work is the co-ordination of Physical and Regional 
Geography by the aid of the Organic and Inorganic Sciences. It has been the 
writer's aim throughout to explain each phenomenon dealt with in the simplest 
possible language, and only after this has been done, sometimes more than once, 
to give it a '' scientific label.” 

174 pages, 53 Illustrations, and 11 Maps and Charts, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


“The book is exceptionally rich in well executed maps. The volume may be 
recommended to the careful attention of teachers of geography." — Nation. 


Prospectus on application. 


STANFORD'S 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Revised, and in great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations and Maps. 13 Vols. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. each. (Sold separately.) 


" English Geography may be proud of such a series." — A then sme. 
Write for illustrated prospectus of this series. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 42, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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J. & J. PATON, 


Educational Agents, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Telephone 5053 Central, 


PRINT PROSPECTUSES. 


Specimens with estimate of cost sent free of 
charge. 


SUPPLY BLOCKS. 


Finest Half-Tone Copper Blocks at reasonable 
prices. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS 


for the educational columns of all London, Pro- 
vincial, Indian, Colonial, and Continental Papers. 
Estimates and advice as to most suitable Papers 
sent free of charge. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS. 


Prospectuses filed and forwarded free of charge An idea! Book for Oxford and Cambridge Local University Exams. 


— GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 
(THE THEOREMS). [ue | 


Paton's List of Schools | = resi A: em tn 


Formerly Senior Mathematical Master of Wellingborough Grammar School. 


BLACK’S 
REFORM FRENCH SERIES. 


WRITTEN AND EDITED BY 


F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Occasional Inspector to the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, &c. 


La Première Année de Francais. 


Second Edition, Revised. Small crown 8vo, Illustrated. With or 
without Vocabulary. Price 28 
Describes in narrative, dialogue, and verse a day spent by an English boy 
in Paris, and provides a complete illustrated course of lessons for the first 
year. 


La Première Année de Francais. 


Phonetic Edition. Small crown 8vo, limp cloth. Price Gd. 


Deuxième Année de Francais. A 
new Reform French Course for the Second or Third Year. With 96 
Illustrations, and containing Exercises, Grammar, and Vocabulary. 
Small crown 8vo, Illustrated. Price 28. Gd. With or witbout Vo- 
cabulary. 


Frenoh Lesson Notes. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price 1s. Gd. 
Gives full particulars as to the principles on wbich the course is based, 
also detailed notes of Lessons to accompany *‘ Premiere Année" and '' Pre- 
miéres Lectures," and aids to the teaching of pronunciation. 


Coloured Wall Pictures. To accompany 


t‘ La Premicre Année." Two different subjects. Size, 35 X 45 inches. 
On Linen, with Rollers, '78. Gd. net each. Mounted on Linen, 58. net 
each. Unmounted, 88. net each. 


Write Jor Coloured Fost-card Reproductions. 


A. & O. BLACK, Soho Square, LONDON, W. 


SOMB OPINIONS. 


T. BEDFORD FRANKLIN, Esq., Fettes College, Edinburgh: “Tbe idea 
and general get-up of the book are alike excellent, and I shall endeavour at the end 
of this vear to intreduce it into one at least of the three schools here." 

[| F. W. BREWER, Esq., Allan’s Endowed School, Newcastle-on-Tyne : 
' Mr. Fenwick's book seems to me likely to supply to others a want I have often 
felt." 

C. M. HENDERSON, Esq., Royal Grammar School, Clitheroe: "I 

PUBLISHED ANNUALL Y. tbink it will meet exactly what I have long wanted.” 
R, Esq., Wellingborough School: ''I consider it just the book 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS required, especially to teach young boys, as the proofs are so clearly written down.” 


London: W. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Mrs. Curwen’s Pianoforte Method 


Specimen Copy forwarded free on receipt of cnim OHIED MANATI 


application with copy of Prospectus. Central Training Classes for Music Teachers 


ON THE ABOVE METHOD WILL BE HELD 


ON SATURDAY MORNINGS 
At the BECHSTEIN HALL STUDIOS, 


J. & J. PATON, uds re 


The next Course will be opened on October 2nd, with a free lecture on 


Educational Hoente, the Principles of the Method. Tickets may be had from the Secretary 


on or before September 27th. 


143 OAN NON STREET, LONDON, B.C. Se PATRE ROS Cer E i i from the Secretary, Miss MURRAY. 
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women (English, 26 men and 38 women; German, 49 men and 14 
women). With regard to the museum, the drawing room has been 
completely reorganized and two new rooms have been put into a fit 
state to receive the archives (models and documents) of the Society of 
Art in the School, which continues to accept hospitality from the 
Musée pédagogique. These rooms are open to the public. 


In France educational journalists have their own society—l’ Associa- 
tion de la Presse de l'Enseignement. The number 
agire of active members is restricted to two hundred ; 
there are also probationers (at most twenty-five in 
number) who become active members by seniority as vacancies occur. 


UNITED STATES. 


Our kinsmen are able to deal with their domestic troubles. If 
they have too many Universities, and if the good 
American degree is discredited because it is con- 
founded with the bad, their notable energy will 
remedy these evils. We are looking to our own defences, not carrying 
war into another country. In recent numbers we have deprecated the 
tendency to multiply Universities in England, whereas Technical and 
Commercial Hochschulen, not more Universities, are needed ; and we 
have indicated a certain superfluity here of ** Doctors” whose titles are 
" honorary." Let us now show how latitude in conceding the right to 
establish Universities acts. We could name ten Universities in the 
State of New York alone ; where, however, there are special wants and 
a crowded population. Ohio has, in addition to numerous *' Colleges," 
thirteen Universities: Ohio, Baldwin, Cincinnati, Western Reserve, 
Capital, Ohio State, Ohio Wesleyan, Denison, Miami, Heidelberg, 
Otterbein, Wilberforce, Wooster. In Tennessee you may discover 
ten: Chattanooga, Southwestern Presbyterian, Southwestern Baptist, 
Tennessee, Cumberland, Fish, Nashville, Vanderbilt, Walden, Uni- 
versity of the South. Texas is not, in Europe, famed as a home of 
culture; it is, nevertheless, adorned with eight Universities: Texas, 
Fort Worth, Saint Mary's, Southwestern, Wiley, Texas Christian, 
Baylor, Trinity. As the last-mentioned University is not yet widely 
known, we may state that it is situated at Waxahachie. There are 
seven Universities in Pennsylvania, seven also in Kansas; Oklahoma 
already boasts of three. Four Universities in one State is a common 

henomenon. If our figures err, it is on the side of understatement. 

ome of the academies named are doubtless of high rank and of unim- 
peachable honour; the diplomas of others carry no weight. Indeed, 
there are Universities in the United States whose degrees, honorary or 
earned by examination, we could not honestly advise a respectable 
negro footman to display on his buttons. 


Too 
Universities. 


There are signs that the inequality is to be redressed and that the 
true Universities will be revealed in their proper light. Meanwhile, 
the genius of America is setting its mark on every kind of learning, and 
its people show a zeal for education which Britain would do well to 
emulate. Evidence of this zeal is afforded annually by the great meet- 
ing of the National Education Ássociation. In the 
present year the schoolmen assembled (July 3 to 9) 
at Denver, and their deliberations were fertile in 
suggestions begotten of practical activity. President Butler, speaking 
on “ The Call to Citizenship,” referred to the progress that had taken 
place in the fourteen years since the Association last met at Denver :— 
‘* Education has everywhere advanced with giant strides. Schools of 
every kind have multiplied and important new educational agencies 
have come into existence, The College Entrance Examination Board 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance of Teaching have demon- 
suated their capacity and effectiveness as standardizing agencies for 
institutions of secondary and higher education. Vexed problems of 
the program of studies have advanced toward solution. Some dogmas 
eagerly taught fourteen years ago have lost their power, and new centres 
of educational interest have been developed.” 


The N.E.A. 


At the same meeting Prof. Luckey, of Nebraska, urged that in the 
School public-school system there should be joined to the 
Hygiene. Education Authority a special Department of School 
Hygiene. Among its duties would be these :— 

(1) To have the direction of all new school buildings, and to incorpor- 
ate in their construction the best modern knowledge of school hygiene ; 
(2) to exercise constant oversight over the hygienic conditions of the 
schools when filled with children and in operation ; (3) to study the 
instruction and health conditions of the home and school, in so far as 
they affect the health and normal development of the children ; (4) to 
make annually complete physical examinations of all children with 
reference to physical defects and weaknesses that need attention ; 
(5) to have direction of physical education, in order that the exercises 
may be corrective and develop the best type of manhood ; (6) to inves- 
tigate problems of school hygiene as they affect school work ; (7) to 
give lectures to teachers, students, and parents on school hygiene, 


(Continued on page 654.) 


EVERYCHILD: A Book of Verses for Children. 
Compiled by HortsRook Jackson. Cloth, stiff cover, 9d. ; paper diag! iet 
Selections from Rudyard Kipling, W. B. Yeats, R. L. Stevenson, William 
Morris, Eugène Field, Edward. Lear, and others. This Anthology has been 
designed with the idea of appealing to the imaginative faculty and arousing an 


interest in Nature. 
NEW FRENCH BOOK. 


Méthode intuitive pour apprendre le Fi als. 
Leçons de Choses, Conversations, Compositions et Grammaire. A. 
Hampton, L.L.A. 120 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. : 

The main object of this book is the acquisition of French through the medium 
of French by means of a careful arrangement of Object Lessons and Dialogues. 


Preliminary Greek. 
By R. Rouinson, M.A., Sixth Form Master, Ampleforth College. 158 pages, 
2s. 6d. net. 
Suitable for Students preparing for Junior Examinations. 


French Verb Card. 


For the use of Higher Schools. Giving the Four Conjugations, Auxiliary 
Verbs, French Accidence, &c. Printed on a linen lined card, 4d. each. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN WOODWORK. 


A Unique Book containing advice and instruction in everything pertaining to 
Manual Training. 
Manual! Training for the Standards. . 

A Text-Book for Pupils and Teachers, containing a carefully graded series of 
Exercises and Tests, suitable as a course of instruction in Manual Training in 
Schools, and adapted to the requirements for the Teacher's Certificate in Wood. 
work of the City and Guilds of London Institute and to the various require- 
ments of courses in Manual Training for Teachers and Pupil-Teachers. 


By OHARLHS 8. YOUNG. 
Full bound cloth, 5s. Post free, 5s. 4d. 
Splendid Testimonials from Inspectors and Teachers everywhere. 


A Practical Course of Modelling In Paper and 
Cardboard. 
By R. WATTERSON, Teacher of Cardboard Modelling. 

A complete course suitable for all classes is provided. A course of Cardboard 
Modelling provides all the educational advantages of Woodwork or Metal-work 
at a much less cost, and can be taken throughout the whole school. 

Sloyd or Cardboard Modelling is one of the most Educational of the Hand 
and Eye Training methods and a very easy one to teach. 


Contains an Estimate of cost in each class; List of Apparatus required and cost. 
Price 88. 6d. net. Per post, 3s. 9d. 104 pages, bound in full cloth. 


Samples and Specimens of all goods on application. 
J. W. BEAN & SON, 17 BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 
a RS 


IDOLA PULPITORUM : 


PITFALLS or tue PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


This series of articles will be found in “The Journal of Education ” :— 


I. . INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE (in November 1906) . I. 
By JOHN ADAMS, Professor of Education, University of London. 


II. . . . . CLASSICS [in December 1906) . . . , . IL 
By H. G. HART, sometime Head Master of Sedbergh. 
III. . ENGLISH lin January 19057] . III. 


By ARTHUR BURRELL, Principal of Borough Road Training College. 


IV. . . . FRENCH [io February and March 199) , , . IV. 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Divisional Inspector to the London County 
Council (Modern Languages). 


V.. . . . . . SCIENCH [in April 1907). . . . ,. ,. V. 
By T. PERCY NUNN Vice-Principal, London Day Training College. 
VL. x . NATURE STUDY lin May 1907). | . | VI 
By T. RAYMONT, Vice-Principal, Goldsmiths’ College. 
VIIL . . HISTORY [in June 190) . . . . . VIL 


By S. S. F. F LETCHER, Lecturer on Education, University of Cambridge. 
VIII. . PHYSICAL TRAINING [in July 1907). . VIII. 
By Coroner MALCOLM FOX, H.M. Inspector of Physical Training. 


IX. . . . . . DRAWING [in August 1907] |, | . 7o. IX 
By W. E. SPARKES, Art Master, South Kensington. 


X. . . DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE . . X 
DOMESTIC ARTS [in November 1907] 
By ALICE RAVENHILL. 
XI. . . . . GEOMETRY [in December 1907} . . . . XI. 
By H. WINIFRED STURGE, The Mount School, York. 
XII. . . . . GEOGRAPHYYY [in January 1908), | . . XII. 
By Dr. HERBERTSON, Reader in Geography, Oxford University. 
XIII. . MUSIC TEACHING [in June 1908), . . XIII. 


By ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Inspector of Music to the Board of Education. 


XIV. . . . . ARITHMETIC [in July 1903) , . . . XIV. 
By P. B. BALLARD, Inspector of Schools to the London County Council. 


[Single copies of any one of the above numbers can be sent post free for 
8d.; or the fifteen for 7s. 6d.] 


LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDCATE HILL, E.C. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


New Edition, Revised throughout, brought up to date, and 
with a new Appendix on the State in Relation to Trade. 


AN ENGLISH 
HISTORY 


NOTE BOOK. 


By M. A. ROLLESTON (First Class Historical Tripos), 
with Introduction by the Rev. T. W. SHARPE, C.B,, 
Principal of Queen's College, London, and late H.M. 
Senior Chief Inspector of Schools, with Appendices 
containing Summaries of the Histories of (1) Ireland, 
(2 Scotland, (3) Wales, (4) Great Britain, (5) India, 
(6) The Army, (7) The Navy, (8) The Church, (9) The 
Constitution, (10) Relations of England to France, 
(11) The State in Relation to Trade, with Glossary, Index, 
Bibliography, &c. 


Price 38. 


DAVIS & MOUGHTON, Ltd., Birmingham. 


NOW READY. 


780 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


The College of Preceptors 


For 1909-10. 


CONTAINING 


The Regulations of the various Examinations of 
the College, and an Appendix containing all 
the Examination Papers set in 1908. 


The Diploma Papers are to be had only in the Calendar. 


London : 
FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


THE 


University Correspondent. 


A Journal devoted mainly to 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATTERS. 
An excellent medium for Advertisements of 
POSTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Issued on the Ist and 15th of each month. Price 1d. Yearly 
Subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. 


Publishing Office: 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 


Works by JOHN CARROLL, 


ART MASTER AND EXAMINER IN DRAWING. 


Approved by the Science and Art Department of the 
Board of Education. 


Practical Geometry for Art Students. 


A New Edition, in which the examples dealing with Practical 
SOLID Geometry have been entirely remodelled. The pro- 
jections of points, lines, and traces, &c., have given place to 
those of SIMPLE OBJECTS, the latter being of more practical 
use to the Art Student. Strongly bound in cloth, 18. Gd. 


'* No private student needs a better book, and no teacher could place a more 
trustworthy text-book in the hands of his pupils."—Practical Teacher. 


A Key to Carroll's Geometry. 


Consisting of Solutions to all the Exercises in Solid Geometry 
of Objects of Simple Form, for the use of Students of Geo- 
metrical Drawing (Art). New Edition. Cloth, ís. 6d. 


Drawing from Models and Objects. 
A Handbook for Teachers and Students in Training. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 


‘It may be confidently recommended either as a drawing master's ncte-book or 
as ‘A Handbook for Students in Training.’ It is well arranged, the directions are 
clear, and the illustrations are numerous and good.”—School Guardian. 


Pattern Drawing and Design. 


An Application of Practical Geometry to the Construction of 
Ornament. Strongly bound in cloth, 18. 6d. 


“ The teacher of design has in this book an excellent guide, which can be used in 
all stages of a pupil's progress. The examples are ingenious and well printed. 
They are, in a good many cases, quite new to us in books of this character."— 
Schoolmaster. 


Freehand Drawing of Ornament. 


Consisting of Twenty-four Photographic Reproductions of 
Examples of Ornament, and Sixty-eight Analytical Diagrams 
of Construction, Designed and Arranged in Graduated Order, 
with Directions to the Student. 11 in. by 8 in., in stiff wrap- 
per, price 18s. 6d. 


** Excellent examples, beautifully and clearly printed, are the distinguishing 
features of this book. In addition to the finished examples, three progressive stages 
are given showing the gradual development of the ornament. 
a better book. "— Practical Teachers Art Monthly. 


Drawing of Foliage, Flowers, and Fruit, 
and Foliated Design. 


Consisting of Twenty-four Reproductions of Photographs 
from Nature by WM. J. CARROLL. With Directions to the 
Student, and Forty Examples of FOLIATED DESIGN by JOHN 
CARROLL. New and Enlarged Edition, 11 in. by 8 in., in 
stiff wrapper, 2s. Gd. 


, " Can be recommended to designers as well as to students of drawing and paint- 
ing." — Architect. 


Works by F. F. LYDON. 


Nature Lessons with the Blackboard. 


Crown 4to, stiff boards, cloth back, 3s. net (postage 4d.). 


t‘ The lessons comprise 16 on Plant Life, 14 on Animal Life, and 15 on the Com- 
parison of Animals. The notes are full, good, and helpful, and are furnished with 
43 full-page plates. The drawings are admirable, simple enough to be readily re- 
produced on the blackboard, and with sufficient detail to be extiemely useful to the 
children." — Head Teacher, 


Floral Design in Colour. 


In Two Sets. Price 1s. 6d. net per Set (postage 2d.). 


This work consists of Two Packets of Cards, printed in Colours, 
and gives a Progressive Course in Elementary Design. 


No student can need 


Catalogue of School Books, Stationery, and General School 
Supplies post free on application. 


BURNS & OATES, Ltd., 28 Orchard Street, London, W. 
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social and personal hygiene, and, finally (8), to co-operate with boards 
of medical inspection in detecting and preventing contagious diseases. 


INDIA. 


THE Fifth Quinquennia! Review of the progress of education in 
P M Indii—for which be this our grateful acknowledg- 
b tpg ment—is affected by changes which have added 
46,605 square miles to the area and 1,100,189 in- 
habitants ; whilst a rearrangement of boundaries, reducing the area of 
Bengal and uniting Assam with Eastern Bengal, prevents the statistics 
for these regions from being compared with those of five years ago. 
We set down some features of progress indicated by the A'eview. The 
Universities have been reconstituted under the Act of 1904; they have 
established a regular inspection of colleges and are developing into 
teaching bodies. Stricter conditions are being enforced for the recog- 
nition of secondary schools; the system of examinations has been 
simplified, and increased provision has been made for the training of 
teachers. Primary schools have grown in number and in strength. 
The education of girls, almost the only feature in the educational 
system the improvement of which is not chiefly a question of money, 
is spreading more rapidly than before, though it is still confined to a 
very small fraction of the population. The demand for it is found to 
be increasing, and the difficulty in meeting this demand lies in the 
want of qualified teachers. Agriculture will now possess a central in- 
stitution for teaching and research on a scale not previously essayed in 
India. Some provision has been made for the education of Chiefs and 
Nobles. Lastly, the Education Departments are being brought up to 
a higher standard of efficiency. 


Yet nothing of all this proves that the British Empire is discharging 
But its full du to 2s eile is po been 

—we always preier to understate rather than to 

e s overstate—that not one-third of the children in 
India go to school, and that at least one-third of those who go do 
not learn anything worth the knowing. Let us quote the Review. 
* There are in India more than eighteen million boys of an age to 
attend primary schools ; and in the year 1907 the number of pupils in 
attendance at boys’ primary schools was 3,630,668, or about one-fifth of 
the whole.” Itis true that there has been an increase in attendance, 
but it is very slow when we consider the distance that has to be 
travelled before primary education can be universally diffused. The 


average number of towns and villages served by a boys’ primary school 
is: in the Central Provinces and Berar, 16°3; in Burma, 12°2; in the 
United Provinces, 11:1; and in the Punjab, 10°4. In the Central 
Provinces and Berar there is, on an average, one primary school for 
every forty-five square miles. More than half a million of the boys 
attending schools are in ‘‘ private institutions "—which means indige- 
nous schools not under inspection and not conforming to departmental 
standards. Even in “‘ public institutions," which is a term including 
all schools that follow an officially prescribed course, the qualifications 
of the teachers are, in general, very low. 

[The difference between the Reviews estimate of the enrolment and 
ours is mainly due to the fact that its statistics include remote districts 
not taken into account by us.] 


QUEENSLAND. 
To our regret we learn that it is proposed to introduce into Queens- 
Police land the pernicious system of employing the police 


to enforce attendance at school. The Minister of 
Public Instruction publishes eight resolutions with 
regard to Compulsory Education that were approved at the last 
Departmental Conference. We print those which are objectionable, 
viz., the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh :—‘‘(4) That teachers be 
required to prepare at the end of each quarter, and forward direct to 
the police attendance officer, a list in prescribed form of the defaulters 
during that quarter; and that a copy of the list be forwarded at the 
same time to the Education Department. (5) That the police attend- 
ance officer make immediate inquiries into each case and recommend 
to the Minister, through the Commissioner of Police, such action as he 
thinks should be taken in each case. (6) That such action as may be 
approved by the Minister follow as soon as possible after the recom- 
mendations are received from the Commissioner of Police. (7) That 
the police, whether police attendance officers or not, be empowered to 
accost children of school age who are in the streets or other public 
places during school hours, and to obtain the names and addresses of 
such children ; the police thereafter to make such further inquiries and 
take such further action as may be found necessary." 

We believe that to associate a school with a gaol in the minds of 
children and parents is a step always injurious to education. The 


and Sohool. 


theatre would be unpopular if we were driven into it by the con- 
stabulary. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 


charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. 


These Hotels have 


Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every floor, Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing. 
. » Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. . . 


Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephones, Night Porters. 


Bedrooms, including Attendance, from 3s. 6d. to Gs. Od. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'hôte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND HOTEL 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally quiet and economical. 
BEDROOMS, including Attendance, from 3s. to 4s. 6d. per night. 


Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Addresses :— 


Kingsley Hotel, 
** BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 


Thackeray Hotel, 
** THACKERAY, LONDON." 


| Esmond Hotel, 
** AGROUP, LONDON. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A> England is the country which, above all others, 
has important relations with the East, the fact 
that no Oriental school exists in its capital is not credit- 

able to the nation." Such is the fore- 


Seay schon seen conclusion of the Committee ap- 
for London: pointed by the Treasury in April, 1907, 
to consider the organization of Oriental 

studies in London. The Committee recommend the 


immediate establishment of a school “with a name and 
a home of its own,” to be built up on the existing 
foundation at University and King's Colleges, and to 
be incorporated with the University of London. The 
estimated annual cost of the school is £12,725, and 
a hope is expressed that the Treasury will make an 
initial grant in addition to an annual subsidy. No figure 
is suggested, but the fact mentioned that the Berlin 
Seminar of Living Oriental Languages has an annual 
budget of £10,000, and the similar Paris School of 
£7,000, is a hint that the Government contribution 
should amount to at least half of the estimated expen- 
diture. The arguments in favour of a liberal grant, 
regarded merely as a commercial investment, are over- 
whelming. The languages for the teaching of which 
the proposed school would provide are spoken by over 
800,000,000, and the trade carried on between the 
United Kingdom and the countries where these lan- 
guages are spoken is reckoned at over £ 210,000,000 
per annum. Here is common ground on which Free 
Traders and Tariff Reformers can meet—to increase at 
the fountain head the business resources of the nation. 


k is significant that Sir Joseph J. Thomson should 
have put education in the forefront of his Presi- 
dential Address to the British Association, and should 
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have denounced scholarships as the bane 
of scientific study. At Cambridge, he 
tells us, more than £35,000 a year is 
devoted to scholarships for undergraduates, and the vast 
majority of these scholarships are given to specialists. 
Thus, in the awards of last winter term, he could only 
discover three cases out of 202 in which it was specified 
that the award had been made for proficiency in more 
than one subject. This means that the successful candi- 
date will have specialized from the age of sixteen till he 
takes his degree at twenty-one or twenty-two. The 
result of this intensive study, as Sir Joseph Thomson 
can testify from his experience with his own pupils, is 
that enthusiasm is dulled, that before the crowning work of 
research is begun the student (in sporting slang) is “ stale.” 


Sir J. J. Thomson 
on Speoialization. 


d would be bold enough to dispute the President's 

diagnosis, and, though it did not lie within his brief 
to suggest a remedy, yet the hints he threw out show in 
what direction he would have us look. 
First, he points out that our scholarship 
system is purely insular, and that Ameri- 
can Universities have not, and need not, any such stimulus, 
Secondly, he shows how heavily the man of science is 
handicapped who knows only his own particular branch 
and instances the interdependence of physics and mathe- 
matics. Thirdly, he enforces the time-honoured peda- 
gogic maxim that the concrete must precede the abstract 
by an apt illustration. A pupil of his, pronounced to be 
hopeless in mathematics, was first interested in them by 
being set a problem on billiard cannons, and ended by 
taking a high degree in mathematics. The bearing of 
all this on scholarships would seem remote, but if College 
authorities were convinced of the soundness of these 
principles they might effect an immediate reform in 
scholarship examinations. This, we allow, would be 
only a palliative, not a cure for a deep-seated sore which 
needs the knife of a Royal Commission. 


Remedies. 


E know not whether there is any direct connexion 
between Dr. Gray’s address at Winnipeg and the 
Committee of the Head Masters’ Conference which is 
now sitting to consider the curriculum of 


Head oe preparatory schools and of the lower 
Curricula. forms in public schools, but they are 


both signs of the times. Dr. Gray, it 
wil be remembered, attacked “those antiquated fast- 
nesses on the banks of the Isis and the Cam, the strong- 
holds of the grand old fortifying classical curriculum,” 
and demanded equal rights for other no less humane, but 
unendowed and hitherto despised, departments of human 
knowledge which “those moss-grown seats of learning, 
acclaimed as the great public schools of England,” 
refused to recognize. The preparatory schools have 
shown themselves eager for reform, and we have good 
hopes that the Report of this strong Committee will 
break the passive resistance of the old guard. 


HE editor of the Cornhill introduces “ Winchester 
College in the Sixties," by the late J. E. Vincent, 

as " a literary testament in praise of the school he loved 
so well." This must be on the principle 
of fida sunt amantium vulnera, for we 
have a true account of the domestic and 
sanitary arrangements of Collegesome five and thirty years 
ago, one result of which was that the author nearly died 
of typhoid and matronly nursing. He $vas visited by the 


Winchester 
in the Sixties. 
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Warden of New College, who said, as he stood over his 
bed, in his dry, nasal tone, “ Ah, my boy, you look very ill. 
I think I had better read the prayers for the dying over 
you." Even more damaging to the reputation of past 
head masters and school authorities is Mr. Vincent's 
narrative of the great " tunding row," told with no more 
animus than if he had been recounting the spills and 
shinnings of a football match. All this is ancient history 
which we have no desire to resuscitate. We are more 
concerned with Winchester scholarships, to which the 
author pays a grateful tribute as his starting-point in an 
honourable career. Here there has been no change, and 
Mr. Vincent tells us how he was “run” by his prepara- 
tory master, crammed with Latin and Greek on week- 
days, with Psalms for Latin verse as a Sunday variation. 
Further, how it was Dr. Ridding’s wise policy to put 
scholars into a low form and turn them out, as it were, 
to grass for a year till they had time to recover their 
racing form. 


r we may trust the account in the newspapers, the 
Montgomeryshire Education Authority has issued a 
decision that will bear hardly on head teachers, a decision 
that cannot be accepted without further 

of SYY ars; inquiry. A child, while running about 
in the playground, had fallen over an old 

bench and cut her head. The parents claimed the pay- 
ment of the doctor's bill. The Executive Committee 
resolved “that, in view of regulations imposing upon the 
head teacher the responsibility for the school premises, 
liability be declined." The Chairman is reported to have 
said that they should hold the Head Master responsible 
for keeping the desks in such a position that the children 
would not get hurt by playing. We must leave it to 
lawyers to decide where the responsibility must uiti- 
mately rest; but, if the position is to be upheld that 
Education Committees may by regulation make head 
teachers in day schools responsible for accidents occurring 
in the playground, then a fresh terror will be added to 
the already over-anxious life of the teacher, and he will 
find it necessary to take out an insurance policv to save 
himself from the risk of financial ruin. Such accidents 
occur but rarely, and an Education Committee could pay 
the claims for damages without difficulty. To put them 
upon an individual appears to be a real hardship, except 
where the accident can be traced to culpable negligence. 


M R. GOLDMAN, lecturing at the Horticultural Hall, 

presses home the need for the care of the teeth 
in the case of children. The teeth of the nation, he 
said, were growing worse from genera- 
tion to generation in spite of all scientific 
resources. Quite 30 per cent. of the 
ailments of children in normal and healthy circumstances 
were due to bad dental conditions that could have been 
prevented. The lecturer drew the moral that we often 
refer to in these columns: he said that it was far better 
to pay an extra rate for dental treatment in order to 
keep children in good health than to maintain them later 
in life as invalids. In one report after another we are 
reminded of the serious evil that exists. At the same 
time, it is clear that we cannot all pay our guineas or 
crowns for constant dental treatment. Half the edu- 
cated male population would have to become dentists 
to meet the demand, and eventually we should all have 
to live by performing dental operations on one another. 


Dentists 
to the Rescue. 


Advice is a hard thing to believe in, and it is still harder | ance of food values and food preparation. 
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to follow. But we want advice — continued, urgent, 
and threatening. Teeth must be kept clean with a 
brush: that is one precept that must be taught in 
season and out of season. Will the dentists tell how 
often the brush must be used—every night and morning, 
or every night? We must be told again and again what 
foods are necessary to prevent the teeth decaying for 
want of practice—unless, in the progress of development, 
we are to lose our teeth as we bave lost tail and claws. 
If that is to be so, we must be content to find the tran- 
sition period painful. 


E have every sympathy with the efforts of the 
managers of Church of England schools to main- 
tain their position and to secure adequate support from 
the Local Authorities. These schools, 
for the most part, have been in existence 
for many years. The Church can look 
back to an honourable past in the cause of education. 
The difficulty is that the managers, with their inherited 
ideas of monopoly in the education of the young villager, 
cannot realize the changed condition of affairs. We are 
not greatly moved at the attempts of the rector to excite 
interest in what he calls the “ Stow- Bedon case,” because 
the Norfolk Education Authority have opened a Council 
school, and have declined, so we gather from the letter, 
to maintain the non-provided school. We agree with 
a correspondent in the Times who pertinently asks: 
“ Suppose the school in Mr. Elwell's parish had been, 
and still was, a Baptist school, would he be willing 
that all the children in his parish should be compelled 
to attend this Baptist school, under a Baptist head 
master, governed by a Baptist board, taught Baptist 
doctrines? Would he then write protesting against the 
State opening a new school which Anglican children 
might attend without having Baptist doctrines thrust 
upon them?" Under such circumstances it would be 
logical for him to endeavour to open an Anglican 
school and to get State aid. But in so small a village 
such a course would be impracticable. There is only 
need for one school, and, so long as religious tenets 
differ, that school ought not exclusively to be in the 
hands of any one religious body. 


Monopoly. 


WE must wait till Plato's millennium to find the legis- 

lature listening to the philosopher who advocates 
moderation and a sense of proportion. A great part of 
national energy goes in correcting the 
errors that ensue from a too rapid 
advance in any one direction. In 1870 
the English nation was shocked that the mass of the 
people did not possess the mechanical arts that open the 
way to a literary education. Everyone must at once be 
taught to read, write, and calculate. A most laudable 
ideal. For the last ten years we have been trying tenta- 
tively to bring back some of the simple arts that were 
displaced by the School Board eagerness for books. Food 
is more important than literature, as Sir James Crichton- 
Browne indicated in his address at the opening of a new 
hostel at the Dumfries Academy. The hostel possessed 
an excellent kitchen, which suggested the tenour of his 
remarks. While we are spending money freely on 
developing the mental powers of children, we are only 
just beginning to realize that half-starved bodies cannot 
have healthy brains. It is not always poverty, or poverty 
alone, that is responsible for under-feeding. It is ignor- 
For the 


The Regulated 
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moment the pendulum has swung far enough, as regards 
young children, in the direction of book-learning. Now 
it is cookery, housewifery, hygiene, and physical exercises 
that are coming to the fore. It is to be hoped that the 
nation may keep its head and steer a good middle course. 


dus Report that Prebendary Revnolds, as the Arch- 
bishops’ inspector of training colleges, has pre- 
sented to their Graces is of especial interest, as it covers 
the first year of working of the new 
regulations under which the Church 
training colleges are required to admit 
non-members of the Church. The Report states that 
the changed state of affairs has not caused any difficulty. 
Only in one instance has the inspector been met with 
the spirit of hostility to religious teaching, and he adds 
that “a hostile attitude is sometimes to be noticed in 
Church students." The total number of the students 
received under the new regulations amounted only to 
10 per cent. of the whole, whereas the regulations said 
that 50 per cent. of the places were to be at the disposal 
of non-members of the Church. So far Prebendary 
Revnolds finds nothing but peace in the training 
colleges; but he points out that times of peace are 
times of preparation for war, and that signs exist of the 
possibility of further attacks. “ We must now," he 
says, " make ourselves impregnable; our secular work 
must be as good as that of the smartest day college ; 
our students must be happy ; we must remember that 
we have a duty to the whole country at large as well as 
to the Church of England." 


Peace in 
Training Colleges. 


T is not, perhaps, surprising that the tentative efforts of 
the London County Council to hand over the care 
of certain children in London elementary schools to the 
hospitals should meet with the opposition 
of the medical profession, as represented 
by the British Medical Association. The 
objections to the proposals as a permanent solution of 
the problem are fairly obvious. Recent medical exami- 
nations have shown that a large number of children are 
in need of therapeutic treatment. The public conscience, 
once aroused in the matter, will not be content with 
medical inspection alone. Treatment must follow, paid 
for by the parent when possible, paid for by the State 
where the parents can prove poverty. But the London 
hospitals are supported by the gifts of the charitable for 
certain specific purposes. They have no facilities for 
the treatment of the thousands of children that are found 
by the inspectors to be in need of treatment. The work 
Is outside the scope of the hospitals, which are already 
fully occupied with the claims made upon their activities. 
Medical inspection will need to be supplemented by 
medical treatment, or, in other words, something in the 
nature of school clinics will have to be established in the 
large towns. Evidence is accumulating of the danger 
and cost to the country of allowing children to grow up 
permanently unfit for the want of suitable medical aid. 
A> reported in another column, Bath College is to be 
closed. We have no inside knowledge of the 
difficulties that have led to this decision, but we are 
startled at what appears to be the short- 
Gelleqs: sighted policy of the Bath Town Council. 
It seems from the report that the Town 
Council were asked to make a loan of £8,000 at three- 
and-a-half per cent. on a mortgage of the College 


School 
Clinics. 
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property, and to make an annual grant of £300 in lieu 
of their grants under the existing scholarship scheme. ` 
These proposals were declined by the Council, hence 
the College is to be closed. Few secondary schools in 
these days can manage to exist without local or im- 
perial aid. There need, therefore, be no surprise that 
the governors of Bath College have come to the town 
for support. We believe that the majority of the boys 
are day pupils. This means that numbers of parents 
come to live at Bath because there they can find suit- 
able schools for their boys (and also for their girls). 
If one of these schools is closed, the popularity of Bath 
as a place of residence may seriously decline. We 
wonder if the Councillors looked at the matter from 
this point of view. The support asked for was not 
excessive. 


ANON BARNET contributes to the Westminster 
Gazette a powerful plea for compulsory continua- 

tion schools. He writes from his own knowledge, and 
the reader cannot but be impressed when 


The Value he reads: " It is hard to realize how the 
of Continuation 
Schools. boy who leaves school to-day, a good 


reader and writer, bright-looking and of 
clean habits, can become the dull, ignorant, and almost 
helpless man of thirty or thirty-five who stands among 
the unemployed at the table of the Relief Committee. 
Nevertheless, it is so." Oneof the most striking reasons 
for the fall Canon Barnet attributes to the want of an 
education continued to the age of seventeen or so. The 
boy leaves school before the habits of mind and body 
have become fixed. Asa bright, intelligent boy he easily 
gets employment that gives him money to spend on 
exciting amusements. Then he finds himself too old to 
be employed as a bov, and, without a trade, he throws 
himself upon the unskilled labour market. We are 
much afraid in England of the outward forms of com- 
pulsion. To make continuation. schools compulsory 
rouses the cry that we are interfering with the liberty 
of the individual. But the economic compulsion which 
forces a large number of bright bovs to become hopeless 
casuals is overlooked because it is not written in any 
Act of Parliament. 


VERY new movement is liable to arouse opposition 
and criticism, and it is natural that Boy Scouts 
should have incurred some disapproval and censure. 
So far as our knowledge and observation 


Sus go, there is much that is valuable and 
healthy in the organization of Boy 
Scouts. That the society is not organized by any par- 


ticular religious body, and that membership is not limited 
to those holding or claiming to hold some particular 
religious tenet, makes it obvious that certain narrow- 
minded persons who can see nothing good outside their 
special church or chapel will decry the movement. But 
this opposition need not be taken seriously. The other 
charge is that the organization encourages militarism, 
We have the assurance of the founder that this is not 
the intention, and that scouting has not necessarily any 
connexion with soldiering. The eagerness with which 
boys have hurried in to be enrolled indicates a growing 
revolt against organized school games in the playing 
field, which now so often absorb all their leisure time, 
in favour of a scheme that gives them an opportunity to 
roam the country-side. The object of the movement is, 
in the words of the founder; to enable ‘boys to become 
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‘all-round ” men, to give them character, and to make 
them capable of looking after themselves in whatever 
circumstances they may be placed. 


A^ Education Bill has recently passed the House of 
Lords without attracting any serious attention in 
the newspapers. For the most part its provisions are 
merely administrative in connexion with 
loans and lands; but one clause affects 
the teacher directly. Young men and 
maidens who wish to enter the teaching profession, and 
who avail themselves for that purpose of grants of 
public money, are required to give an undertaking that 
they will serve for a period as teachers in elementary 
schools. The new Act decrees that such an under- 
taking is legally binding, although made by " an infant," 
and that any money advanced for the education of 
teachers may be recoverable as debts to the Crown if 
the undertaking is not carried out. The question is a 
difficult one. On the one hand, it seems unfair to get 
an education at the cost of the State for the purpose 
of becoming a teacher, and then to choose another 
occupation. On the other hand, no one can foresee 
with absolute certainty years beforehand what is to be 
his life work. It would be disastrous to be rigid on 
this point. There is no logical reason why the State 
should pay for the education of one profession and not 
for another. It might be asked why the State should 
not pay for the education of the clergy or of doctors. 
As things are, education for the teaching profession is 
one of the possibilities for students whose parents do 
not belong to the monied classes. When they have 
received that education and find themselves more fitted 
for some other walk in life, it seems to us unwise to keep 
them bound to the contract. 


Debts 
to the Crown. 


"ues findings of the Inter-Departmental Committee in 
favour of the abolition of partial exemption from 
school attendance has strengthened Mr. Runciman’s 
hands so that he is able to announce his 
intention of introducing a “ half-time " 
Bill in the next session of Parliament. 
In many quarters the times are now ripe for ex- 
tending tne age, during which the Board of Edu- 
cation has jurisdiction, up to seventeen years; and 
yet we are reminded that in some districts chil- 
dren work in factories at the age of twelve. It 
would seem reasonable to provide that every child must 
continue his or her education up to the age of fourteen 
before we talk of further continuation up to the age of 
seventeen. The half-timer dies hard. Some parents 
and employers will fight keenly for what they consider a 
privilege. Yet, if the economists are right who tell us 
that wages are ultimately the lowest sum on which the 
worker will be content to live and bring up children 
according to the standard of comfort to which he is 
accustomed, then it is clear that, if parents forgo the 
assistance of the wages of their young children, their 
own wages will rise in proportion. Real hardship may 
be suffered by those casual workers who are outside the 
average wage-scale of the community, or by small 
farmers and agricultural cottagers who seem to require 
the help of the children at home. In factory towns, 
where wages rule fairly high, there seems to be the 
least possible excuse for the continuance of the half- 
timer, 


Half-timers. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


WE have received from the Northampton Polytechnic Institute of 
London a copy of ** Announcements, Educational 
Privileges cee : A : : 

for Londoners. and Social," for the ensuing session, which reminds 

us again, both in the letterpress and by the illustra- 

tions, of the many advantages offered to members of the institution. In 

addition to the social side of the Polytechnic, thereare classes in numbers 

of subjects of practical interest. Special developments have taken place 

in the Engineering Department. A new block of buildings is now 

available, providing an enlargement of the mechanical engineering 

workshop and of the mechanical laboratory, besides two entirely new 

power laboratories. The additional space will enable classes in aero- 

nautical engineering to be started this session. Several other new 
classes are advertised. 


FROM the Elementary Section of the Sixth Annual Report of the 
Kent Education Committee we extract the follow- 
ing figures with regard to the cost of elementary 
education. The total expenditure out of revenue 
account for the twelve months ending March 31 last has been 
4,297,487, as compared with £284,085 for the preceding year. Thi: 
gives an increase of over £13,000 for the present year. This increase 
is largely due to the automatic rise in the salary lists, but includes also 
the cost of medical inspection, which has been nearly £1,500. Th 
total average maintenance cost per head has been £3. 5s. Id., as 
against Z 3. 3s. 9d. in the preceding year. The increase of Is. 4d. is 
the exact amount of the increase in the teachers’ salaries; but in other 
items there has been variation, the net result being the same as last 
year. The Committee's debts amount to over £250,000. While a 
certain amount is paid off each year, fresh loans are being required from 
time to time.  ** No very substantial reduction in the amount of the 
loans transferred to the County Council on the appointed day can be 
hoped for before a period of fifteen years, and of course during that 
period the amount of indebtedness will be increasing. It is practically 
impossible to limit this form of expenditure, although the Committee 
do all in their power to keep the cost of the erection of new schools as 
low as possible, and a steady increase in the expenditure which will 
have to be met in respect of interest on loans and repayment of 
principal may be anticipated for some years to come. ’ 


Figures 
from Kent. 


ACCORDING to the Prospectus of Evening Schools issued by the 
Aer eT ee Education Committee of Bradford, there are in all 
in Bradford. some thirty ordinary evening schools under the con- 
trol of the Committee. In most of these there are 
commercial, technical, and domestic classes. Six centres give day 
classes in dressmaking, millinery, or cookery. There are three branch 
technical and commercial schools, and finally the Commercial College, 
Technical College, and School of Art. These correspond to the three 
grades of higher education open to pupils who leave the elementary 
school to begin earning at once. Students are advised to take a course 
in the evening school in accordance with their intended occupation. 
When they have acquired sufficient knowledge, they are advised to 
attend one of the branch technical schools and ultimately to attend one 
of the three institutions in Grade III. Examinations are held in all 
subjects at the end of the session ; students who pass ** sufficiently well " 
in these examinations will be awarded scholarships; and half the 
travelling expenses will be paid to students residing beyond a penny 
tram fare, provided not less than go per cent. of the possible attend- 
ances are made. Examination fees are refunded to successful candi- 
dates. Prizes are given to students **who take courses of study,” 
** who make not less than 90 per cent. of attendances, on the basis of 
six hours a week," **whose progress, conduct, and home-work are 
satisfactory," ‘‘ who sit for examination." 


HIGHER education in Shropshire meets with many difficulties in its 
developinent, as we learn from the Report sent us 
by the Secretary for Higher Education, Mr. Pendle- 
bury. But considerable progress has recently been 
made in the provision of secondary schools. A dual grammar school 
has been built at Bridgnorth, and is now occupied by the boys from 
the old grammar school and the girls from the high school At 
Market Drayton a school is being built, and one is just about to be 
begun for the Madeley Union. Schools for boys are projected for 
Wellington, Whitchurch, and Oswestry. Ludlow is to have a girls 
school. For Shrewsbury plans have been accepted for two contiguous 
schools, accommodating two hundred boys and two hundred girls 
respectively. A system of differential rating for secondary schools has 
been adopted in the county. The Report tells us that ‘‘ Shropshire is 
the first county to adopt a universal system of differential rating for its 
schools." Mr. Pendlebury includes in his Report some sound advice 
on the need of co-ordinating evening-school work and of making ! 
more effective. At present, owing to the absence.of definite industries 
and possibly as a result of indifference on the part of. the.purse-holders, 


Higher Bducation 
in Shropshire. 
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the evening-class work seems to have met with only partial success, 
though the reports from different centres show that the work has been 
useful to those who attended. It is proposed to adopt Article 34 of the 
Evening School Regulations, and so make the work in rural and 
Scattered districts more useful and less costly. 


THERE is always interesting matter in the Quarterly Report of the 
Inland Surrey Education Committee. Not only is the 
Sailors. language clear and readable, but there is also a 

tone of genuine belief in the value of the work 
done pervading the whole. The Report that is before us contains an 
account of the award of twelve nautical scholarships. These are of the 
annual value of £30, tenable for two years at the Liscard Sea Training 
Home. Some sixty candidates presented themselves. The Examina- 
tion Board appeared to have some ditficulty in making the selection. 
We read that ‘‘all the candidates were put through a test of physical 
exercises, at which they were equally good. Inasmuch as they came 
from different schools throughout the whole area of the county, this 
fact speaks volumes for the beneficial results of a uniform system of 
physical training." Captain Crutchley, Secretary of the Navy League, 
who was present, was greatly impressed with the general standard of 
excellence both in mental intelligence ani physical alertness. Where 
almost all the boys were suitable, the only plan was to divide the 
twelve scholarships among the various parts of the county. Next year 
there will probably be many more candidates, and it is to be hoped that 
the number of scholarships may be increased. If an opening in the 
Navy can be found for boys living in inland counties, the pressure of 
unemployment may be slightly reduced. 


THE Surrey Education Committee are of opinion that, on educational 
grounds and with a view to securing and retaining 
teachers of the best class in secondary schools, it is 
advisable that the principle of superannuation should 
be introduced into this service, and they see no 
reason why the secondary-school teachers should not enjoy the same 
advantages as elementary-school teachers in this respect. This is an 
excellent sentiment, and, although for the moment it remains only as a 
pious opinion, yet, if all the counties are agreed on the principle and if 
representations are made to the Board of Education, it cannot be 
doubted but that some pension scheme will be introduced. The 
Surrey Education Committee have always shown themselves most 
sympathetic towards the just demands of teachers, head and assistant. 
There are many difficulties in the way of the establishment of a pension 
scheme. It cannot well be done for a single area ; but, if all areas 
are agreed as to the necessity, difficulties of details will easily be 
surmounted. 


Proposed Pension 
for Secondary 
Teachers. 


THE Director of Education for Worcestershire sends us a memo- 
randum describing the arrangements made by the 
County Committee for student teachers. The 
Committee have decided to introduce the bursar 
system in place of the pupil-teacher system, but they require their 
bursars to become student-teachers for a year prior to entering training 
colleges, in order that they may have some actual knowledge of the art 
of teaching before they proceed to study the theory. The student- 
teacher will be on the staff of an elementary school, but the staff will 
be adequate to meet the requirements of the Code without counting his 
Services. He will attend the elementary school for eight periods a 
week. One of his free periods is to coincide with the half-holiday of 
the secondary school in order that he may keep in touch with his 
school and join inthe games. During this year he will continue his 
studies under the control of a teacher in the secondary school, who will 
supervise his work out of school hours once a week or once a fortnight. 
The salary paid will be £25 for boys and £20 for girls. Out of this 
45 is deducted as payment to the head teacher of the elementary 
school in which the student-teacher is trained. The Committee will, 
in addition, pay £2 a term to the head teacher of the secondary school 
to which the student-teacher is attached. The scheme appears to be 
excellent in the arrangements made for professional training, and in 
the opportunities given of maintaining a share in the social life of the 
secondary school. 


Student Teachers 
in Woroestershire. 


WE have received from the Education Committee of the Borough of 

Ipswich a table of the results of examinations 
"RW. conducted by the Board of Education, the Society 
of Arts, the City and Guilds Institute, and other 
bodies. A large number of subjects have been offered and successes 
gained. Special prizes and medals are awarded by the borough on the 
tesults of the examinations. 


THE Kent Education Committee have been considering whether the 
duties of local Attendance Committees should be 

HEEL A ttendanee transferred to bodies of managers. Circulars have 
i been sent asking the opinions of the managers on 


the question. "There are at present thirty-one local school attendance 
districts, of which eight are urban and twenty-three rural. The 
proposed change would in practice affect the rural districts only. Of 
the rural Committees, three are in favour of the change and nineteen 
oppose it; 76 managers have expressed their willingness to undertake 
school attendance work, 204 are opposed to the suggestion, and 109 
are either neutral or have not replied. In the face of the overwhelm- 
ing majority in favour of the existing system and of the large number 
of managers who do not wish to undertake the duties of looking after 
the attendance of the children, the Committee have decided that it 
would be undesirable to make any general change in the system, but 
they are reserving for special consideration the case of those schools 
where the majority of the managers are in favour of a change. 


IN July, 1906, the Kent Education Committee issued a circular 
calling attention to the facilities offered for the 


TE practical teaching of thrift by the establishment of 
school savings banks in connexion with the Post 
Office. Inquiries now show that, out of 440 schools, about 140 have 


opened school banks or else helped the children to open accounts at 
the Post Office Bank, The depositors number about 750, and the 
deposits reach the sum of £3,700. The Committee are now urging 
the remaining three hundred schools to undertake this work as part of 
the teaching of thrift. It is stated that managers or others interested 
in the school can be found to act as trustees for the schvol bank. 
Some one attends once a week to receive the pennies of the children. 
The amount received is banked at the Post Office. The interest is 
divided pro rata amongst the depositors. «As soon as a child has saved 
sufficient he may be instructed how to open an account of hisown. In 
any case this should be done when the child is leaving if it has not 
been done before. Teachers can also help by keeping a supply of 
postage stamps and explaining to the children how in this way they can 
save a shilling and then pay in to the Post Office the twelve stamps. 
The Committee are also circulating a memorandum on the subject of 
thrift. They do not, however, suggest that the subject should occupy 
a special place on the time-table, but that it should be introduced 
incidentally. 


THE fight against dust is proceeding. The Report of the Wiltshire 
"Tha Education Committee shows that the evils have 
Dust Fiend. been realized in that county. Instructions are now 
issued to school cleaners which are similar to those 
that we have already quoted with approval in these columns. The 
Report says that the result of dry sweeping is to remove the dust from 
the floor to the furniture, and that the subsequent dry dusting results 
only in its fresh removal. It continues: '' Dust is beyond doubt re- 
sponsible for the spread of disease. Infected dust is highly dangerous 
in cases of diphtheria, whooping cough, and consumption. In imper- 
fectly cleaned rooms clouds of dust constantly float in the air, especially 
during drill. Schools are blamed, often with just cause, for the spread 
of disease. It is therefore a duty to provide for more effective cleaning." 
Architects have much to learn. In new schools it is to be hoped that 
ledges and other dust traps will not be arranged beyond the reach of the 
cleaner. 


THERE has been a disinclination on the part of the Board of Educa- 
AMisaster tion to recognize the new school proposed by the 
Grammar School. Warwickshire Committee at Alcester. The Board 
wish to consult the Education Authority of Wor- 
cester before coming to a decision, and also ask to be informed 
how far the new school will differ from the Redditch School. Accord- 
ingly, the Authority of Warwickshire have drawn up a memorandum 
on the status and organization of the proposed school. The accommo- 
dation is to be for about eighty children, boys and girls. Children of 
both sexes below the age of eleven are to be taught together. Over 
that age they are to be in separate classes until the age of perhaps six- 
teen or seventeen. When specialization begins ‘‘ it will not be desir- 
able to have separate classes for a handful of either sex." Besides 
visiting teachers for singing and drill, there are to be four assistant 
teachers in addition to the head master. The cost of maintenance is 
estimated to be £1,550, or about Z20 a head. The estimated income 
will be £860, leaving £690 to be provided from the rates. So small 
a school is necessarily costly, especially when boys and girls are to be 
taught separately in many subjects, and when there is to be bifurcation 
“into classical and modern sides leading respectively to the older and 
younger Universities," **an agricultural bias," and '*a good deal of 
specialization.” 


AT the Johnson Bicentenary, Lichfield Grammar School was duly 
honoured. Not only had it educated Johnson and Addison, but in 
this generation it had numbered among its pupils five Judges of the 
High Court. Is there any school of the size (fifty-eight boys is the 
record in the last Yearbook) that can show such a roll ? 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


SIR JOSEPH THOMSON’s Presidential Address to the British Associa- ' 


British tion at Winnipeg is important both from the edu- 


Association. cational and the scientific point of view. His | 


statement that the ‘‘chief evil” from which Cam- 
bridge suffers arises from the scramble for the £35,000 which is 
annually disbursed in the form of scholarships will not, we trust, pass 
unnoticed. It is strange indeed that schoolmasters have shown so 
little evidence of their recognition of this evil. Premature specializa- 
tion, the continual harping on one subject, says Sir Joseph Thomson, 
tends to lessen enthusiasm for the subject, from which come more 
failures in research than frora lack of knowledge; it deprives the 
student of adequate literary culture ; and it emphasizes those arbitrary 
boundaries between sciences which tend to disappear as science 
progresses. Sir Joseph Thomson's remarks on the relations between 
the several sciences are of special interest. The physicist turns to 
astronomy for illustrations of effects obscured in the laboratory— wit- 
ness Prof. Hale's discovery of the Zeeman effect in the light from sun- 
spots; to chemistry for illustrations of the laws of thermodynamics ; 
and to biology for practical problems of unsurpassed interest. Lastly, 
the relations between physics and mathematics must be of the most 
intimate character ; indeed, it may almost be said that every physicist 
should be a mathematician, and every mathematician should be a phy- 
sicist. Sometimes the physicist gets the first hint of a discovery which 
the mathematician develops. The study of the vibration of strings, 
for example, led to Fourier's theorem. Conversely, the mathe- 
matician is often able to suggest a physical phenomenon, as when James 
Thomson, by mathematical reasoning, inferred that pressure on ice 
would reduce its freezing point. 


So much for iur opes of Sir Joseph Thomson's address, which may 

, e said to have a pedagogic interest. The second 
pera Perle part of the iode MEE an exceedingly valu- 
able summary of the recent developments in physics 

resulting from the discovery of Róntgen rays and of radium, the effect 
of which upon workers in physics has been akin to that produced in 
literature by the Renascence. ‘‘ Enthusiasm has been quickened, and 
there is a hopeful, youthful— perhaps exuberant—spirit abroad which 
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leads men to make, with confidence, experiments which would have 
been thought fantastic twenty years ago." Science teachers ought to 
study these recent developments of physics with the closest attention, 
for they must soon react on the methods and content of school science. 
Such established conceptions and principles as the atomic theory, and 
the fixed relation between mass and weight are being slowly under- 
mined, and the most conservative teacher must feel some qualms in 
depicting an atom on the blackboard as a compact and self-contained 
entity. How the modern conception of an atom is to be presented to 
Smith minor is a problem the solution of which is too difficult to be 
attempted at this moment and in this place ; but it will have to be 
faced by teachers in the near future. 


THE *'' man in the street," articulate in the leading articles in the 
pewepape® has shown some scepticism as to the 
The Man value of Sir Joseph Thomson’s ‘‘ speculations” on 
in the Street. the ultimate constitution of matter, for which 
he is sternly rebuked by Sir Oliver Lodge in 
the Times. It will act, he thinks, as a discouragement to men of 
science and may increase their difficulty in obtaining adequate 
funds for the prosecution of scientific research. Although we are not 
disposed to take Sir Oliver Lodge's suggestions too seriously, we think 
he has done well to point out that the progress of physical science is 
so rapid that the ordinary man cannot hope to keep pace with it. A 
considerable knowledge of science is required for the comprehension of 
any part of Sir Joseph Thomson’s address. We may quote, for 
example, the following suggested explanation of radio-active energy. 
* One method by which the requisite amount of energy could be 
obtained is suggested by the view to which I have already alluded— 
that in the atom we have electrified systems of different types, one 
small, the other large. The radius of one type is comparable with 
10-!? cm. ; that of the other is about 100,000 times greater. The 
electrostatic potential energy in the smaller bodies is enormously 
greater than that in the larger bodies ; or, if one of these small bodies 
were to explode and expand to the size of the larger ones, we should 
have a liberation of energy large enough to endow an a particle with 
the energy it possesses." Only a small proportion of the population 
can ever hope to understand such a statement as this. But we may 
fairly claim that, as a result of the more general diffusion of know- 
ledge of the elementary principles of science, the supercilious indiffer- 
(Continued on page 678.) 
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ence towards scientific progress which used to be so common is rapidly 
disappearing. The mere fact that the Daily Mai! undertakes to com- 
ment on the address is encouraging. 


THE July number of that valuable periodical Science Progress contains 
an article by Mr. H. Thirkill on ** Ultramicroscopy 
and Ultramicroscopic Particles" which reads like a 
romance. It is well known that there is a limit to 
the resolving power of the ordinary microscope, depending on the 
wave length of the light used. In the ultramicroscope, this difficulty 
is to a great extent overcome by focusing a powerful beam of light on 
the object, care being taken that the only light entering the microscope 
is diffracted light. by its use, the coloration of glass by gold is 
found to be due, as Faraday suspected, to the presence of very 
small particles beyond the range of the ordinary microscope. Ex- 
amination of a piece of ruby glass reveals a number of bright 
circular patches, preen in colour. Coloured crystals of fluorite 
show the same phenomenon, the particles being arranged in strix. 
The particles in colloidal liquids are in rapid movement. This was 
first observed by Brown in 1530 with the ordinary microscope, but the 
study of the movements, known as Brownian movements, has been 
much facilitated by the ultramicroscope. Szigmondy has described the 
movements of the particles of gold in a hydrosol of gold. *' They 
frisk, dance and leap, approach and retreat, so that one scarcely knows 
where one is in this tumult.” The motions are both oscillatory and 
translatory. Similar movements have been observed in smoke fumes. 
The particles of a colloidal liquid appear to function like the invisible 
molecules of a perfect gas, ard therefore afford evidence as to the 
number of molecules in unit volume. 


Ultramicrosoopy. 


WE have received from the Caxton Publishing Company Vols. III 
and IV of ** The Book of Nature Study," now in 
course of serial publication, edited by Prof. Bretland 
Farmer, of the Royal College of Science. Vol. III 
contains four chapters on plant life by Miss Charlotte L. Laurie, of 
Cheltenham Ladies College, and three chapters on some common 
flowering plants by Dr. William H. Lang, of Glasgow University. 
Vol. IV contains three further chapters on flowering plants by Dr. 
Lang, five chapters on ferns, mosses, Xc., by Dr. Cavers, of Hartley 
University College, Southampton, and three chapters on woodland 
vegetation by Miss Laurie. The publication is remarkable for the 


Nature 
Study. 


careful way in which the editor has done his work and for the clear- 
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ness and simplicity of the several contributions. The illustrations, 
which include many delicately coloured plates, also deserve special 
commendation. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Open Country. By MAURICE HEWLETT. (6s. Macmillan.) 

Not all of Mr. Hewlett’s novels could appear under this heading. 
Even to ‘‘ Forest Lovers" we should take the same objection as to 
Zola's ** Le Rêve,” the Frenchman’s “roman pour la jeune fille." In 
both there is a suggestion of the nude behind the veil. ‘‘ Open 
Country" has no such snake in the grass, and if once and again we detect 
the faintest trail itis only because past observation has made us perhaps 
hypersensitive. These flaws are so slight as to be scarce worth men- 
tioning, but, to avoid the suspicion of ‘* hinting a fault," we would ask 
the author to compare his description of a Dryad in a pool with 
Virgils nuda genu in the first ** Aeneid.” A few other specks might well 
be removed in a second edition. ** Who I met," ‘‘that’s him," may 
be in character, but the hero should not write deliberately, ** younger 
than me."  /mpressé is not French, nor is Frane: German. For the 
rest the story is a pure delight. It might have been named “A 
Casual Philosopher,” or ** A Philosophic Tramp " ; but the title indi- 
cates that the author's main theme is divini g/orta ruris; and, masterly 
as is the sketch of the vagabond hero, an amalgam of Ruskin, Edward 
Fitzgerald, Walt Whitman, and Thoreau, yet he is chietly intended as 
an interpreter of Nature. No living writer has the same power of re- 
vealing as by a flash-light the charm, the mystery, the very atmosphere 
of a barren heath, a forest glade, an autumn sunset. 


A Change in the Cabinet. By H. BELLOC. (6s. Methuen.) 

A political satire, a wild extravaganza, a screaming farce—any one of 
these headings would be more appropriate than a Safe Novel. For a 
literary parallel we must go back to D'Israeli's ** Popanilla," but that 
was a brief skit and this is a highly elaborated comedy. Among the 
leading characters, Sir Charles Repton, Warden of the Court of Dowry, 
the professional politician and director of companies, is admirable, and 
so is the opportunist Prime Minister Dolly ; but the absolute idiocy 
of George Mulross Demaine, the demirep who succeeds Repton in 
the Cabinet, is overcharged. More might have been made of Repton's 
attack of veraciditis, but his first speech in the House of Lords (which 
then numbers a round thousand) is a fine piece of irony. It is long 
since we have enjoyed such hearty and prolonged laughter. 
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SUITABLE BOOKS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


A Text-Book of Geography. By G.C. Fry, 
M.Sc., F.I.C. 


4s 6d 


‘* The compilation is by no means one os mere geograph- 
ical facts; the ' why ' and the ‘ wherefore’ are everywhere 
in evidence—the subject is, indeed, presented scientific- 
ally." — Schoolmaster. 


The School Arithmetic. An Edition of the 
Tutorial Arithmetic for School Use. By W. P. WORKMAN, 
M.A., B.Sc., Head Master of Kingswood School, Bath. 

Tu v m AS M ee for schools on the market."— 
8 


‘* The book is of a very high order of merit and provides 
a thorough course in arithmetic.” —School World. 


The School Geometry. By W. P. Workman, 
M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P. 

This is an edition of Geometry, Theoretical and Prac- 

Part I 2s tical, by the same Authors, specially adapted for ordinary 

Part II 2s school use. In its preparation special consideration has 

been given to the recommendations of the Board of 

In One Vol 3s 6d 


Education on the Teaching of Geometry as contained in 
Circular 711. 


An Introduction to th School! Geometry. 
By the same Authors. 
Specially written to meet the requirements of the First 


1s and Second Stages of Geometry outlined in the Board of 
Education's Circular. 


Life Histories of Common Plants. By 
F. Cavers, D.Sc., F.L.S., Professor of Biology at the Hartley 
University College, Southampton. 

An Introductory Course of Botany based on the Experi- 

mental and Observational Study of Types. 
3s * The author is to be congratulated on the excellent 
features of his book, which may be summarized as a clear 


diction, a logical sequence, and a recognition of the 
essentials.” — Nature. 


Junior Chemistry. By R. H. Anir, M.A., B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Chemistry, St. John's College, Cambridge. 


'* The results of fifteen years’ experience of a thoughtful 
teach rare always valuable, and, as one might have anti- 
cipated, the book oflers a thoroughly sound course of 
practical instruction." — Nature. 
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Third Edition 
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2s 6d 


_ " The matter is clearly arranged, concisely and intel 
, ligently put, and marked by accurate scholarship and 
common sense," —Guardian. 
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ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A., Professor of French at University 
College, Nottingham, and Examiner in French at the Univer- 
sity of London. 

Third Edition 
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This book, though written primarily to meet the require- 
ments of London University Matriculation Examination 
in French, is generally suitable as a school text-book, and 
as such has secured a wide adoption. 
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HAYES, M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. 


Fourth Edition 
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By B. J. 


“It is accurate and full without being overloaded with 
etail, and varieties of type are used with such effect as to 
minimize the work of the learner." —~—Sc/20lmaster. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN SCHOOLS.—II. 
By W. H. WINCH, M.A. 


1. CAN WE DO WITHOUT IT? 


HIS is a strange question. We have done without it all 
these years—since the dawn of civilization, in fact. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who appeared to express himself with equal 
confidence in lexicography, literary criticism, politics, and 
education, is reported to have stated definitely that, even in his 
day, education was about as well understood asit was ever 
likely to be. Then have we not Locke and Frocbel. Herbart 
and Spencer? That was the old line of attack. Great men 
had said that there was nothing to learn about education, and 
others, equally great, had written books telling us all we really 
needed to know. 

But that is not the line that most people take to-day when 
they argue that we can do quite well without psychology in 
schools. I may on some other occasion deal with it; there 
is a truth within the objection. There is work, and plenty of 
it, for educators who are not primarily psychologists; but 
to-day I want to pass that by and deal with another form of 
the assertion that we can quite well do without psychology in 
schools. 

An enthusiastic educationist, who, like a modern journalist. 
assumes his psychology when he wants any, once put the case 
to me thus: “I don't believe," he said, “that any of you 
people, notwithstanding your psvchology, would be nearly as 
successful in teaching young children as a clever, sympathetic 
voung woman who knew nothing about psychology, but who 
loved children." I protested that the psychologist, if he is 
going to teach, needs practical training like other people. 
" But," my friend continued, " that is not what I mean. I 
don't want you to teach: I mean that you and your friends 
would not know as well as that young teacher how one ought 
to set about the teaching. It's sympathy you want, not 
science. All you have to do is to put yourself in the place 
of the child—feel what he feels, think what he thinks: that's 
what you want to do." 
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“ Excellent; that is, nearly excellent! But how shall I do 


it?” I asked. 

‘Oh, if you have sympathy, all these things will be added 
unto you." 

Well, let me admit the strong point in this argument at 
once. Sympathy in the purely scientific meaning of the word 
is not meant. To love, to weep, to dance, to pray, to think, 
to hate, in assonance with the kindred soul—that is sympathy 
in the strict sensc. What is meant here is that one sym- 
pathizes with the child in his difficulties, in his struggles to 
think, in his hates and loves—for once they were our own; in 
his failures—for we too failed like that. We cannot love his 
intellectual crudities, his passionate injustices, his selfish- 
nesses, his colour schemes, his music. If we do, ’tis we 
ourselves who have remained uneducated. But that is not 
what is meant. "We can and should regard all these things as 
things in which may lie, and out of which can come, sweeter 
music, fairer judgments, nobler ideals. 

Has the psychologist this sympathy? Or is he a typical 
specialist, whose interest in specimens lasts only until he has 
taken their lives, catalogued them, and stowed them away in 
boxes? 

Now I am going to issue a special plea for the psychologist. 
He is not like that. Dead things are of no use to him. 
Indeed, I go further and say that, in so far as a psychologist 
knows nothing of the common life of every one of us—its loves 
and hates, its joys of conquests, its dull despairs, and, more 
than that, has not known and analvsed the common task, the 
daily round, and has not felt as others do what Lamb some- 
where calls taedium quotidianarum formarum—by so much 
the less is he a psychologist. The prophets of old retired to 
meditate in the spiritual laboratories of those days—to wit, 
caves; but they had known the world and the flesh already, 
they did not grind up their faculties tm vacuo—as is recom- 
mended bv a school of modern educationists. They thought 
about what they knew: and, more often than not, went back 
to the world again with fresh truth from their cave-laboratories. 
For the psychologist’s knowledge to be of use—nay, more, even 
to possess his knowledge—he must have been, and be, a dweller 
among the people. His material is man; if he has never 
loved and lived with him, how can he know the human mind ? 

“ Softly, softly, this is only deductive argumentation,” my 
opponent replies. "'After all, have we not known psycho- 
logists who, when we told them interesting traits about 
children and animals, seemed bored rather than enlightened ? 
They just looked at inferior beings, and at animals especially, 
as if they were sentient automata, and did not even take the 
trouble to contradict all the wonderful things we told them 
about what these lower creatures thought and felt.” 

I shall have a little trouble in setting this tangle straight. 
George Eliot says somewhere: “Observation without sym- 
pathy is torture." Is that the sort of observation to which 
the psychologist is prone? Is that balanced, calm, projected- 
outside-of-himself way of looking at animals and children 
which he seems to us to have—is that observation without 
sympathy? It seems to us adults to be so. Is it so felt by 
children and animals themselves ? 

Here, I think, we are on firm ground. Young children and 
animals pursue their customary avocations without check in the 
presence of such people, even when they do not spontaneously 
turn to them and love them, which they often do. And I, in my 
turn, would ask a question. Has any one ever known one of these 
unsympathetic observers to hurt an animal or a child in a fit 
of affection or anger? Has one never astonished vou by 
his insight into their wants and thoughts? And remember 
that this lack of interest in your accounts may not arise 
from lack of interest in the subject of your conversation. 
A man who is trying hard at conic sections does not want to 
hear about simple addition, unless. indeed, you can tell him 
something new about it; and perhaps you may even be 
adding up the simple additions wrongly, and presenting him 
with false accounts. 

I have tried to show that a psychologist is not necessarily 
an unsympathetic person, and now I am going to carry the 
war into the enemy's camp. I shall assert, and try to per- 


suade my readers to believe, that sympathy without psycho- 
logical knowledge is futile. 1 will not stop to argue the 
general question. If sympathy were a sufficient guide to 
right teaching, we should suppose that all sympathetic parents 
could teach their own children, unless, of course, they were 
too lazy. 

In that form, however, there is no need to pursue the sub- 
ject. But there is another form of the argument, much more 
subtle, much more dangerous. Of course, what we mean, my 
opponents say, is not the sort of sympathy which makes an 
infant wave his arm when he sees a moving train. What we 
mean is the sympathy which enables us to put ourselves in 
another’s place. That is what we want. And they say this 
ore rotundo, as though a full-orbed utterance, a plenitude of 
mouthing, had persuaded themselves, and ought to persuade 
others, that they had got the sympathy desiderated. 

Put yourself in the place of others. It is an interesting 
problem, if one stops to consider how many dark deeds have 
resulted from this doctrine in the world of morals, but to-day 
I consider only its psychological application. And I am 
going to try to turn the tables. Let the illustrations argue 
for me. 

Here is a dog endeavouring to get through some garden 
railings with a stick in his mouth. He has had several shots, 
but every time he jams the stick against the railings and fails. 
Now my friend says. “ Sympathize with the dog; put yourself 
in his place.” I will suppose that I succeed in doing it. I 
should. if I were the dog. direct my attention to the thing that 
kept me from getting through, and if I could not hold it so that 
it would pass through with me I should drop it and go through 
without it. If I were very sympathetic and very stupid, I 
should probably tell the dog in English to drop his stick or 
hold it by one end. He would not understand the language. 
but if he did it would not help him, for I, notwithstanding my 
sympathy, do not understand the dog. The dog, unlike me. 
will not drop his stick, but will try again and again to get 
through, without realizing the particular thing which stops him. 
and without thinking first. before he gets through, how to 
change the position of the stick. He gets through, does he 
not? Yes, mostly he does, after a time, by “ trial and error,” 
as itis called. And he would go to work in the same way 
next time without applying what to us would by now have be- 
come knowledge. By putting myself in the dog's place, I con- 
tend, I am deliberately falsifying the solution of the problem 
and making myself unable to help the dog. 

Another illustration: psvchologists know that, every time a 
boy or girl measures a vertical against a horizontal distance, 
there is a constant over-estimation of the vertical. Skilful 
draughtsmen, as teachers of drawing often are, are not nearly 
so subject to this imperfection of vision, and I have several 
times seen such an one put himself so violently in the place 
of a boy who has drawn wrongly that the boy's efforts at 
draughtsmanship have become suddenly subject to sharp 
cessation. Yet the boy has, in the very truest sense, drawn 
what he saw. The teacher has, unjustifiably, put himself in 
the boy's place. "You stupid fellow, can't vou see that you 
have got this thing too short ? Haven't I told you before about 
that?" says the teacher. The boy does not say he can see 
that he is wrong, but he thinks his teacher knows and 
sces best—which, indeed, is quite true. But a psychologist, 
through not putting himself in the boy's place, would help 
that boy to find out for himself that he was wrong and would 
correct his vision by his reasoning. Slowly, but surely, this 
would put his vision right. 

It is hard to be otherwise than wrathful when one thinks of 
the absurdities that have been, and still are, perpetrated in 
the teaching of young children because we insist on put- 
ting ourselves in their places. We start teaching “colour " 
with all the colours of the rainbow. Adult man has always 
admired the rainbow from the time when the wandering nomad 
first hailed it as the sign of God's covenant against a second 
deluge. So we put ourselves in the place of the child and, 
with our rainbow list, make exercises and tell the names of all 
our hues. We informthe child again-and again that this 1s Red 
and that is Orange, and that. is Blue aud'this Violet: But hc 
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muddles up those names abominably, his failures look like 
"sheer cussedness," and we speak louder. Sympathy will 
not teach us that, in all probability, Red and Orange are, in 
his earlier years, the same to him. Violet and Blue are the 
same. Why should he not call them by the same names? 
If he does, he is making the first upward step to properly 
naming the colour discriminations he is capable of. We 
might have known this long ago if we had not put ourselves 
in his place, but carefully watched to see what he would do, 
if not interfered with. 

“ Oh, but vou can’t go on just watching him, letting him get 
all these things wrong." No, but you will not know the best way 
of setting him right unless you know how his own colour-sense 
develops, and that you will only know through psychological 
experiment. And, if you tell him all those different names for 
things which look the same to him, you are hindering rather 
than helping him. 

By this time my opponent has got angry. “ You have taken 
my words," he says, "and answered them, you have not 
answered my meaning. I mean you must be like the child, 
not really put yourself in his place, but be like the child in the 
child's place." 

Of course I accept this; this is what I want myself. But 
how am I to know, unless through psychology, what the child 
is like and how he will feel and think in a given situation ? 
One thing scems clear: it is of no use to put myself there. 


2. “TWADDLING ” PSYCHOLOGY—FOR WHICH SCHOOLS 
HAVE NO USE. 

Possibly I have, at least to the satisfaction of some of my 
readers, made out a case for psychology in schools. But I 
feel myself that there is a kind of psychology, more or less 
current among educationists, which is open, very open, to the 
attacks of those who say that schools can quite well do with- 
out it. 

A contemporary journal, some months ago, referring to a 
recently written book on mathematical teaching, regretted that 
it unfortunately contained some of that "twaddling psycho- 
logy” common nowadays to pedagogists. This was how the 
criticism arose: geometry had been described by the writer 
of the book as the outcome of sense-perception and abstrac- 
tion: there's not much use in talking like that, says the critic 
in effect, for that statement is true of every science whatever. 
I think myself that a case might be made out for a writer 
who, from a pedagogical standpoint, emphasized the percep- 
tive aspect of geometry as against the totally ideal existences, 
the mere abstractions, with which it is sometimes asserted 
that geometry (I speak, of course, of demonstrative geometry) 
wholly and exclusively deals. But, on the other hand, I do 
agree with the critic in the principle underlying his general 
contention—namely, that vague description, with the aid of 
psychological concepts so broad and general that they may 
mean almost anything, is just the kind of psychologizing 
Which I fear is almost worse than useless; for it may delude 
Its users into the belief that they have solved problems with 
whose very elements they are unacquainted. 

I said " almost worse than useless,” but not quite; there is 
a step forward for the beginner even in the comprehension 
ef such vague outlines as I have quoted. But, of course, 
the critic is quite right in regarding such generalities as in- 
sufficient ground on which to base definite schemes of method, 
if, indeed, such was intended. 

I have taken this instance not because it is the most 
glaring, but because it is very recent and because there is no 
doubt as to the ability and competence both of author and 
critic. Let me take a few more cases in which, as before, the 
position of the speaker would appear to justify our confidence, 
but, I fear,in these cases, unwarrantably. Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. Professor of Educational Psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has given us a choice collection of educational utter- 
ances which are supposed to be psychology. I will select one 
only. “Foreign languages should be studied, because they 
fibre the mind." We will not quarrel because the speaker 
should have said “ brain " ; that is only, no doubt, a faqon de 
Parler. We have most of us a more or less confused notion 


of brain cells and fibres, and a notion still more vague and 
inexplicit of ideas and associations between them. Hence, 
doubtless, the guess. But I should agree with a scientific 
critic who would urge that no such statement should be made 
on the mere basis of fanciful analogy. And I should go 
further and ass^rt that, if it were true—if new verbal associa- 
tions do indeed “ fibre the brain "—it would still have to be 
shown that this fibrous condition (if it be desired) is most 
expeditiously attained by this particular study. Yes, I know 
that is American; but I will give one from our side. À recent 
Scotch Professor of Education said that a certain school 
exercise " paralysed the faculties and granulated the fibres of 
the brain." Here is something definite. The exercise, in the 
professor's view, produced a sort of fibrous laryngitis; little 
nodules, doubtless, broke out on the fibres and destroyed their 
conducting power! “ What a remarkably clever man!" a young 
student thinks having heard, perhaps, how laboriously we are 
trying to find out definite relations between mind and body, 
and with how little result. * How clever he must be to tell us 
exactly what happens to our brain when we study like that!” 
And the schoolmaster who did not like the exercise would say: 
" There, now, I knew that was bad for the boys!" If you 
asked him whether the brain might not be the better for being 
granulated, he would perhaps pause a little and then fall back 
on the "' paralysis of the faculties.” 

It sounds like something unpleasant, and that's what the 
Professor wanted to say. He did not know that he did not 
know. It is a capital instance of that “ twaddling psychology ” 
of which the critic speaks. “ He must have had some evi- 
dence," my reader remarks. Evidence—none whatever! A 
man who could show a relationship of that sort between a 
mental exercise and a change in the nerves would be known 
as "great" in every laboratory in the world. Alas! we 
know nothing so definite and valuable; only a man who 
mistook words for facts could suppose that he knew. 

" All this, of course, is very true, and a good deal of these 
educationists’ so-called psychology is *twaddling,’ no doubt. 
But you do not show us that any great harm is done, and you 
do not show us what you would do to set it right." Thus my 
opponent, who has now shifted his point of view a little. 

I am trving to convince a fair-minded person who would 
naturally enough be likely to think in this way when he had 
read as far as this, so I must show that harm is done. Putting 
it right will follow. 

One of the most comprehensive and fertile blunders of this 
"twaddling psychology " of to-dav is the curiously expanded 
use of the term “imagination.” A few years ago " observa- 
tion " was the term most in vogue, and some twenty or thirty 
years before that it was " memory” that was the catchword. 
Prof. Bain thought it was a fair summary of educational 
method to regard it on the whole as a system of devices for 
enlarging the scope and strengthening the retentiveness of 
memory. And Bain was a great educational reformer as well 
as one of the ablest thinkers of his day. Educational writers, 
supported by certain out-of-date psychological text-books, 
compounded of eloquence and inaccuracy, make merry over 
this attitude, and scathingly say, as analogical of impossibility, 
" You might as well tell us you can train memory.” They say, 
of course, the memory. Let us pass back to observation, 
which again they call the observation. 

Most of us remember the delightful stories of Conan Doyle; 
they were written during the "observation" period, and gave 
a powerful impetus to the creed. But thoughtful people began 
to see that Mr. Sherlock Holmes's inferences— when they were 
successful—depended upon knowledge stored up and acquired 
bv definite and laborious research, and even then some of 
them were found to be shaky from a logical point of view. 
And, after all, exact and continuous observation of things was 
hard work, and the observation went the way of the memory. 
For Herbartians, to their credit be it said, successfully opposed 
the Froebelian extravagances about observation, and some 
of us who are not Herbartians reminded educationists that, 
among primitive peoples, the alinost exclusive, attention to 
sensory things seemed to prevent their higher mental develop; 
ment. 
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And just now we are suffering from a third extravagance— 
the imagination.” And this is probably a more dangerous 
disease. because, as used by the “ pedagogist" (I thank the 
critic of Nature for the word), it is being referred to mental 
processes which are not in any way processes of imagination 
at all. Vague words indefinitely applied constitute the very 
essence of what the critic means by " twaddling psychology,” 
with which I have as big a quarrel as he has—nay, bigger, for 
it is probably nothing to him whether educational psychology 
succeeds or fails, and it is everything to me. 

At this point my fair-minded critic intervenes. “ But, 
really, we know what the imagination is; we cannot go far 
wrong in cultivating the imagination." Those who have read 
the list of mental characters drawn up for work in schools by 
the Anthropometric Committee of the British Association will 
already be aware that some very serious distinctions are made 
within the imagination—distinctions so grave that I fear the 
cultivation of one kind may positively injure progress in the 
other. 

But the Psychological Section of this Committee was not, 
as a whole, aware that, as the term is used in schools, it is 
applied to processes which are the very antithesis of imagina- 
tion. A young child is required to look at a flower-head with 
a corolla of five or six petals, and is expected to draw them. 
Eight or nine may be drawn, and the teacher tells you, if you 
ask, that the child has imagined the extra ones. A very young 
child—I heard it this morning—looks at a brilliant red and calls 
it “yellow”; that error, too, is said to be a product of the 
imagination. It draws a fish with both eyes on the same side 
of its head—another product of the imagination. The whole 
error is dependent upon a proposition like the following, which, 
of course, is held unconsciously :— 

"If you appear to see something which I can't, then it is 
not there—you have imagined it.” “Goto; it's your fancy," 
we say, if the other person persists. 

Now this works fairly well as a social doctrine. We do 
not want to be bothered with geniuses, cranks, clairvoyants, 
unprofessional magicians, colour-blind and form-blind persons, 
and other troublesome people. We are a democratic nation: 
if a thing cannot get votes enough we are quite sure it has no 
real existence. 

But that attitude will not do in education. Unless we 
penetrate to the mind of the child—there is no royal road 
and the path is tortuous—we cannot help him. He is not 
imagining—far from it; he thinks that what he says and 
draws is there, and we shall have to help him step by step to 
see that it is not there. To him it is sheer superfluity to 
bother about a petal more or less: he is like a primitive man 
who counts “ one "—" two "—" three "—"'' many,” or rather 
“much,” for there is a world of development between 
‘much ” and “ many.” What, then, is the matter ? 
Merely that his perception is confused: there is nothing so 
Godlike in these blunders as fertility of imagination. There 
is no make-believe here ; he draws what he does actually be- 
lieve to be there. But he cannot, without help, " see " what is 
there. We remember how Shakespeare tells us— 


¢ 


Thus Rosalind of many parts 

By heavenly synod was devised, 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 

To have the touches dearest prized. 


That is imagination, the production of a new whole from 
parts accurately perceived, not blurred and confused, and 
changed only in so far as to be harmoniously blended within 
the new and lovely thing which the poet has created. That 
“synod,” by the way, notwithstanding what Shakespeare says, 
never would have done it; like all committees, they would 
have voted on points without regard to symmetry, and 
Heavens! what a mix up she would have been ! 

I must reserve my choicest case to the last. A Nature- 
study (cannot we find a less pretentious word than " study ” ?) 
class had drawn a primrose leaf and flower. I asked them a 
few days afterwards to draw a primrose leaf for me. They 
set about it readily and pleasurably, but, with ome exception, 
drew not a primrose leaf at all, but a conventional oval thing 


with mid-rib and regular venation. I was told that the chil- 
dren were exercising their imagination. They were, of course, 
drawing their generic percept of a leaf; not an imaginary leaf, 
but a leaf as they believed leaves to be. 

If " psychology in schools" is to continue to be limited to 
the erroneous application of vague psychological terminology, 
it may do harm, and I shall not ask for any more of that kind 
of psychology. For, if this sort of thing is imagination, it 
would be a pity, perhaps, to set it right; for imagination, in the 
very truest meaning of the word is just what school boys and 
girls appear to lack. A veritable instance is at present so 
novel as to be exciting; the teachers tell it to one another and 
kindly relate it to the inspector to dispel the dreary monotony 
which they think must afflict his somewhat indolent existence. 

I shall, in the future, expect my opponents to join with me 
in making psychology in schools practical and closely relevant 
to and directive of the detailed problems of education. 


AN “ENGLISH ROOM.” 


HEREVER the school organization permits, a stimulus 
is given to the teaching of English if a special room 
is set aside for the purpose. Science, Nature study, needle- 
work, physical exercises are all conducted in specific rooms. 
In the best of our secondary schools and training colleges it is 
often possible to make arrangements to extend this additional 
stimulus to English. With regard to such an English room. 
Prof. Genung, the eminent American educationist, said some 
time back: "I would have the classroom decorated with 
such pictures, books, busts, and the like as would help the 
room in some degree to support the taste for refinement and 
beauty, history and imagination. I would have the faces of 
great poets and thinkers looking down upon the student's 
work. I would have some good books there: such especially 
as would not only be of practical value, but would give the 
student an idea of a good and a worthy form of publication. 
I would have some of the great scenes of history and poetry 
shining before him in works of art, so that, entering here. he 
might come out of the sordid everyday surroundings into a 
region sacred to higher things. "There is too little of this in 
our schools, too little of the spiritual and high-minded. And 
there is perhaps no classroom so well calculated to foster 
this as the classroom wherein we talk and think of great 
writers and their art." 

Every "English " teacher will endorse the above remarks; 
every ove of æsthetic sensibility must feel the discord of 
chemical apparatus or globes and maps. One of the best 
rooms it has been my pleasure to see is that of Mr. George at 
the Newtonville High School, near Boston, Massachusetts. À 
description thereof will, I am sure, be of interest to those of 
our teachers who have some desire to fit up an " English” 
laboratorv. 

The lower part of the walls, on which blackboards are 
usually placed in an American school, has been covered with 
a fabric called burlap, and this is tinted so as to be in 
harmony with the light-green tone of the room. Qn these 
and on the upper spaces of the walls are artistically arranged 
some two hundred and fifty framed views which Mr. George 
has mostly collected during his visits to England— pictures 
relating to English authors and scenes connected with their 
work. The views have been grouped, as a rule, according to 
a chronological arrangement, or in such a manner as to illus- 
trate the broad and distinctive periods of English literature. 
For example, on the first panel are views of Whitby Abbey, 
the birthplace of the literature of the North (verse), immortal- 
ized by association with the name of Caedmon; Winchester, 
the birthplace of the prose literature of the South, linked with 
the name of Alfred; St. Albans, Canterbury, and similar 
places closely connected with Early English literature. 

| Around these places are grouped /portraits. of. the early 
| writers. The second panel) is adorned with pictures concern: 
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ing Shakespeare and the Early Miracle plays at Coventry, 
Chester, and York. Another panel has some forty views of 
the country of Wordsworth and the haunts frequented by 
Tennyson. Another relates to Scott and Burns and the 
Scottish School. Still another is connected with Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the portraits of the greatest authors associ- 
ated with these Universities. A large panel is devoted to 
American authors and their homes. 

All these pictures are inexpensive and are mounted on 
white cardboard, a descriptive name being written below anda 
quotation from the poem alluding to the place being put above. 
The pictures of the places are framed in narrow English light 
oak; the portraits in similar dark oak. Some large and more 
imposing pictures are hung over the panels: these include 
King Arthur, Giotto's Dante, Milton dictating “ Paradise 
Lost," St. George and the Dragon, Chaucer and thc Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, Watts's Sir Galahad, Westminster Abbey, 
Tintern Abbey, and Carlyle in his Garden. Around the room, 
if I remember rightly, are a few busts, aud there is a small 
select library for reference. On a lectern stands the indis- 
pensable " Webster's International Dictionary," ready for 
immediate consultation. 

We shall all furnish our rooms according to our individual 
tastes, but if any teacher has in mind the making of such a 
rooin he might find it useful to write for a catalogue óf the 
" Perry Pictures" (about 24d. or 5d. each) to the Perry 
Picture Company. Malden. Massachusetts. Plates from the 
Bookman and similar publications are inexpensive and 
might serve the purpose of those whose funds will not allow 
thein to have the best. 

ALBERT E. ROBERTS, M.A. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Autumn Meeting of the English Association will be held at 
University College, Gower Street, on Thursday evening, October 28. 
Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins will deliver a lecture on ** Dialogue." 
Mr. A. H. D. Acland, the Chairman of the Executive Committee, will 
preside, and an informal reception will be held after thelecture. Those 
intending to become members of the Association are reminded that the 
new year begins on October t. All information can be obtained from 
the Secretary, 8 Mornington Avenue Mansions, London, W. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS send us specimens of their Picture Puzzle 
Yostcards, These picture cards are modelled on the map of England 
cut up into counties, which in our nursery days we used to piece together 
like a Chinese puzzle. The novelty consists in introducing the element 
of competition. Blocks of scoring cards are provided, and, as there are 
twenty-six series of twelve or more pictures, they furnish games or 
gambles for at least as many evenings. 


Tue Child Study Society, London, announce the following lectures 
and discussions for the coming month, to be held at Buckingham Palace 
Road, S.W., at 8 p.m. :—7th, short addresses by Miss Ravenhill, Dr. 
Kimmins, and Dr. G. E. Shuttleworth; 14th, '* Influence of Child 
Study upon Religious Education," by the Rev. W. Hume Campbell ; 
28th, *' Care of Children under the Poor Law,” by the Right Hon. Sir 
Jobn Gorst. 


DR. J. W. SLAUGHTER will deliver a sessional course of twenty-five 
lectures on **Child Study," at the Passmore Edwards Settlement 
Centre, on Fridays, at 8 p.m., commencing on October 1. 


** VICTOR" writes:—'*I passed my summer holiday in a Swiss 
mountain village and hastened, as is my wont, to make the acquain- 
tance of the schoolmaster, advertised in my hotel to give lessons in 
‘French, the fiddle, and arithmetic.’ He gladly gave me permission 
tu visit his school—half of a pretty, vine-clad cottage, of which the 
other half formed his dwelling-house—but the fates were against me. 
The first three weeks of August were holidays. When, in the last 
week, I presented myself, I found half-a-dozen boys employed in 
weeding the garden. I was told by my friend that the numbers that 
morning were so small that it was not worth while having any lessons. 
‘Ts not attendance compulsory?’ ‘Certainly, but at this time of year 
most get exemptions from the Commune School Committee.’ On my 


second visit I found the schoolmaster departed for his month of 
military service. He had left no substitute, but handed over his 
boys to the infant mistress. Switzerland is so often held up as an 
ideal State as regards education that it is worth while to show the 
reverse of the shicld. 


W'E have been favoured with an advance copy of an article by Presi- 
dent Murray Butler, which will by now have appeared in the New 
York Times, on ‘‘ The Carnegie Foundation as an Educational Factor.” 
It will be remembered that, at the beginning of 1905, Mr. Carnegie 
announced that he had constituted a fund of two and a half millions, 
bearing yearly interest of £125,000, to provide retiring pensions for 
teachers of Universities and colleges in the United States and Canada. 
Dr. Butler tells us how the trustees of the fund set to work to frame 
a working definition of a University and a college, how from some 
thousand self-styled colleges they selected seventy as the first bene- 
ficiaries, and from this standardization of the college has raised the 
status of the good and weeded out the bad and inefficient. In the 
case of Columbia University he reckons that, to obtain the pension 
assured to him by the Carnegie Foundation, each professor would have 
to pay to an insurance company a yearly premium of £250 to Z3co. 


`~ 


* THERE is a public school to-day which has been engaged for five 
years in building a school chapel which will be indistinguishable from 
a cathedral, while most of its masters are paid at the rate of £100 a 
year. Another school with a debt of £29,000 is on the pcint of spend- 
ing £10,000 on a new dining hall, although the average salary of the 
majority of the staff is about £150.” Will the Morning Post be 
pleased to name? 


THE Aviation Concourse at Rheims recalls a saying of Frederick the 
Great: ** Messieurs les Français veulent l'air, les Anglais occupent la 
mer, mon confrere Joseph se contente avec la terre ; pour moi, il ne me 
reste que le feu." As he spoke, so Voltaire relates, he poked the fire 
and pointed to a regiment of his tall grenadiers drilling in the palace 
court outside. 


WE regret to record the closing of Bath College, in consequence of 
financial difficulties. A proposal for a loan of 45,000 and an annual 
grant of £300 came before the Bath Town Council on September 21, 
and was rejected by 21 votes to I4. Bath College was founded in 1855, 
and, under its first Head Master, Mr. T. W. Dunn, a conspicuous 
figure at Head Masters’ Conferences, it attained considerable success. 


To-pay the Lord Mayor is to open a new Technical College in 
Tower Bridge Road, erected by the Leathersellers' Company at a cost 
of £20,000. The College is a model tannery in miniature, and the 
machinery installed is capable of treating from hair to finish twenty-five 
hides and ten dozen skins per week. 


PROF. RIPPMANN proposes to deliver, in October and November, 
courses of lectures on Phonetics acdressed specially to modern language 
teachers. Full particulars may be obtained from Prof. Rippmann, 45 
Ladbroke Grove, W. 


Tie Irene Nichols Exhibition for 1909, open to Oxford women 
students who wish to pursue a course of study at the London School 
of Economics, has been awarded to Miss Macleod, of Somerville 
College. The next award will be in July, 1910. Information as to 
the Exhibition may be had from the Hon. Mrs. Matheson, 1 Savile 
Road, Oxford. 


« Y," in the Schoolmaster, falls foul of translations of Tennyson that 
appeared in the ''portentously solemn and solid Revue des Deux 
Mondes ” :— 

‘t She is coming, my own, my sweet, 

Were it ever so airy a tread’ 
is thus transmogrified : 
* Elle vient, mon trésor, mon suave, 
Son pas fut-il toujours si aérien," 

which shows the difficulty of idiomatically understanding poetry in 
another language. ‘ Ever so airy’ is an intensive; M. Roz has made 
it mean a tense. Again, 

‘Broad based upon the people's will’ 
comes out as 

‘Sur les larges bases de la volonté de son peuple.’ ” 

If ** Y." would supply his own versions we might determine whether 
he understands M. Firman Roz—or Tennyson. The mispunctuation 
and misaccentuation give us pause. We, too, find difficulty injidio- 
matically understanding ‘‘an intensive." 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The History of England from the Accession of Anne to 
the Death of George II (1702-1760). By I. S. LEADAM. 
(7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The high standard of the “ Political History of England ” is 
fully maintained in this volume, which, with that of Dr. Hunt, 
published four years ago, gives an excellent account of the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Leadam writes with ease, dignity, 
and terseness, and with a sprinkling of salt, so that his pages 
are pleasant to read, and do not remind the reader of the 
compression his material] must have undergone. Perhaps 
some distinction should be drawn in this respect between the 
earlier and the later portion. Half the volume is devoted to 
the first fifteen years of the period, and this is consequently 
the best part of the book. The struggle between Whigs and 
Tories, the manceuvres of Harley and Bolingbroke, are ad- 
mirably told. So is the story of the South Sea Bubble, and 
the affair of Wood's halfpence, which called forth the Drapier 
letters. As we draw towards the end of the reign of George II, 
pressure of space makes itself felt, and we find the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, the Rochefort expedition, and Cumberland's 
defeat at Hastenbeck thrown into one paragraph. 

Mr. Leadam has made good use of the papers published by 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and this in itself gives 
freshness to his pages. He has also drawn from M5. sources 
direct, and points out that the equivocal attitude of Somers at 
the time of Godolphin's dismissal may have been partly due 
to an allowance of 42.000 a year, which the Secret Service 
papers in the Record Office show that he had been granted 
early in 1709. There is point and balance in his sketches of 
character. Take, for instance. the following portraits of the 
first two kings of the House of Hanover. In George I there 


was none of the vanity which made the sense of power a personal 
enjoyment to the Stuarts and elevated the abuse of it to a divine 
right. He had what in a less phlegmatic man might be described as a 
passion for justice and a judgment exempt from extremes.  Trained in 
an absolutism which he wielded with the moderation of a constitutional 
monarch, he was faithful by impulse of nature to his constitutional 
engagements to Great Britain. . . In breadth of intelligence, as in 
stature, George II was inferior to his father. While George I cared 
more for principles, his son immersed himself in details. He spent 
hours in casting up accounts ; he loved to reckon his money ; his 
father's parsimony was in him degraded to avarice; his father's good- 
natured cynicism degenerated in him into petty spitefulness. But 
some of his father’s best qualities he did inherit—his love of justice, his 
scrupulous regard for the limitations imposed upon his sovereignty, 
and his personal courage. 


More than half the years covered by this volume were years 
of European war in which England was engaged, and much 
space has perforce to be given to the military operations. 
Here Mr. Leadam is not so much at home as in dealing with 
constitutional questions and the struggles of parties; but he 
has taken pains to ascertain the leading facts and he states 
them clearly. Wolfe’s capture of Quebec is very well told, 
though a fuller account might well have been given of French 
and English colonization in North America and the situation 
which preceded the fight for Canada. In dealing with the 
war of succession in Spain, Mr. Leadam wisely follows 
Colonel Parnell rather than Lord Stanhope; he estimates 
Peterborough at his true worth, and does justice to the first 
Lord Stanhope, both as soldier and statesman. Captain 
George Carleton’s Memoirs are referred to as if they were 
not genuine. They may have been retouched by Defoe or 
another, and may be as little trustworthy as Marbot’s Memoirs, 
but there is ainple evidence that Carleton was a real person 
who served as engineer in Spain. 

The French numbers at Fontenoy are overstated, and the 
six British battalions at Minden are said to have advanced 
* 12,000 yards across the plain” in the teeth of artillery and 
cavalry. At Blenheim, Marlborough no doubt adapted his 
measures to the course of the action, as most generals have 
to do, but this is hardly to be described as “a complete change 
of plan, conceived in the confusion of a losing battle." Mr. 
Leadam corrects Mr. Fortescue respecting the regiments of 


dragoons engaged at Falkirk, but in doing so he assumes 
that Cobham's regiment was the same as it had been 
fifteen years before, when Pitt became a cornet of horse. 
In 1746 Cobham was colonel of the Tenth Dragoons. It is 
hardly fair to blame Cumberland for being beaten at Hasten. 
beck, when the odds were two to one against him. It is true 
the French were in great confusion after the battle, but, even 
if he had been aware of it, his scratch pack was not fit to take 
advantage of it. The man who was really responsible for the 
defeat was Pitt, who set his face against thesending of British 
troops to Hanover, and sent them instead on the futile expedi- 
tion to Rochefort. The jealousy of Cumberland entertained 
at Leicester House, with which Pitt was in close relations, had 
much to do with his attitude, which would have been fatal to 
the Anglo-Prussian cause but for the wonderful victories of 
Leuthen and Rossbach. The volume ends with an excellent 
chapter on literature and manners, which is by no means con- 
fined to the mention of books, but gives a picture of the time. 
The detailed list of Administrations given in Appendix II. vill 
be found exceedingly useful for reference, and the plans of the 
principal battles are unusually good. 


Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. By W. WARDE 
FOWLER, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. (10s. net. Macmillan.) 

The pitfalls which lie in wait for the historian who ventures 
on the ditficult task of reconstructing the social life of a bvgone 
age have been amusingly illustrated by Mr. H. Belloc ina 
recent contribution to a contemporary (Morning Post, 
February 13, 1909), in which he describes an imaginary 
lecture on our Victorian period given in the vear 2509 to 
students in the University of Malaya. The curious distortion 
of documentary evidence in the picture of London life which 
the Malayan Professor presents to his students may well 
serve as a warning against accepting without due caution all 
reconstructions of the kind. Misinterpretation is so fatally 
easy in dealing even with what seems to be perfectly clear 
and straightforward material, when this is the contemporary 
material relating to an age separated from one's own by a 
period approaching two thousand years. 

Nothing is further from our intention than to depreciate our 
present author, or to call in question Mr. Warde Fowler's 
established reputation for faithful and accurate scholarship. 
Besides, he disarms criticism by his frank admission that the 
book "is merely an attempt to supply an educational want,” 
and "to give such a picture of society in general as may 
tempt a student to further and more exact inquiry." Not 
that his book is scrappy: it is, indeed, remarkably full and 
suggestive in many ways, while the wealth of research which 
it embodies is abundantly testified by the fact that it is quite 
exceptional to find a page without a cluster of reference foot- 
notes at the bottom. 

The student of the age of Cicero is particularly fortunate 
in having a vast mass of material to draw from; the Cicero- 
nian correspondence, which consists of more than nine hundred 
letters, is in itself a treasure-house. But letters are, as a 
rule, too allusive to be ideal guides, and this is one reason 
why we think a note of warning is appropriate. The value of 
such a study as we have here cannot for a moment be 
disputed. It is, indeed, essential to anything like a real 
understanding of the history of the period, and the text-books 
from which the student learns his Roman history are far too 
much occupied with its political and constitutional side to be 
able to dwell on its social aspect. This book gives a detailed 
picture of the life and manners of the day, its education, its 
amusements, its business, its attitude towards morality and 
religion. 

Even the " unlearned public" will feel the fascination of the 
subject, but it is only friendly to advise such readers to skip 
the first two chapters. Our author starts by taking us on a 
personally conducted tour through Rome: we think it would 
have been less boring to the reader to be allowed to find his 
way alone, by the aid of the excellent map provided and with 
no more than a kindly hint or two to'guide him. The chapter 
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is verbose, and savours too much of the classroom. Chap- 
ter ii. is so full of conjecture that only the serious student is 
likely to profit by reading it. It deals with " The Lower 
Population," about whom the records are scanty simply be- 
cause the writers of the period, who belonged to the upper 
classes, were not interested in the masses. 

The other chapters are all interesting; some of them 
are indeed absorbing. The place of the equites—the business 
men—in the economy of the State is worked out with great 
clearness. The whole question of Roman slavery—in its 
economic, legal, and ethical aspects—is admirably treated. 
If the chapter on “ Marriage and the Roman Lady” is less 
successful, the fault doubtless rests with the material. It 
ends with a really charming description of one idyllic mar- 
rage. It was an equally happy thought to include in the 
chapter on Education a translation of the only extant under- 
graduate's letter—that of young Cicero to his father's freed- 
man, the faithful Tiro. 

Perhaps what most dazzles a modern student of this age is 
its extraordinarv luxuriousness. Money was abundant; the 
inpouring of wealth which accompanicd foreign conquest was 
so vast as to be responsible for the production of a new 
class, the capitalists, and a further result was the creation of 
a slave market on a scale such as the world has never known 
before or since. The supply of slaves was practlcally un- 
limited; their price ranged from £10 to £800. It is well 
suggested that this luxury may account in some degree for the 
lack of creative literary genius amonyst the Romans of this 
age. “The life of the average wealthy man was too com- 
fortable, too changeable, to suggest the desirability of real 
mental exertion." 

A recapitulation of his points in a brief epilogue compels 
Mr. Warde Fowler to admit that the age of Cicero shows 
signs and symptoms of degeneracy. though he thinks that this 
degeneracy had not as yet gone too far to be arrested. In 


any case, the age bore its share in what every one will agree | 


was the most valuable work the Romans did, viz., " the human- 
ization of society by the rational development of law, and bv 
the communication of Greek thought and literature to the 
western world." 


A Century of French Pocts. Being a Selection illustrating 
the History of French Poetry during the last Hundred 
Years. With an Introduction, Xc., by FRANCIS YVON 
EccLES. (10s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

The serious study of French poetry in England dates back 

a very few years. Our most accomplished interpreters and 

historians of French literature—Profs. Dowden and Saints- 

bury, for instance—have shown little acquaintance with the 
technique of French verse, and Matthew Arnold's boutade 
against the French alexandrine proves how incapable he was 
of appreciating the rhythmical genius of Victor Hugo. The 
last decade has seen not only two elaborate English treatises 
on French prosody, but also several anthologies, in particular 
that of the Clarendon Press, which attest the genuine effort 
that Englishmen are making to attune their ears to alien 
melodies. 

In this latest selection, which is half an anthology and half 

a chrestomathy, Mr. Eccles has done well to emphasize the 

element of versification and to trace the evolution of the 

alexandrine from the rigid mould of Racine to the unlicensed 
fluidity of the latest symbolists, as great a change as that from 

Pope to Keats. It needs, indeed. a long apprenticeship for 

an English ear to appreciate a rhythm which depends as much 

on the written as on the spoken word. The “rich” rimes 
sound to us "poor," and vice versa, and, when a French 
scholar no less gifted than Swinburne attempts to write 

French verse, what seems to us the perfect melody of “ Le 

navire est à l'eau" is pronounced by a Frenchman barely 

" sufficient." Take, again, a poem of Régnier, highly com- 

mended by Mr. Eccles for his rhythmical structure. It 

begins— 
Le galop de la houle écume à l'horizon. 


Regarde ! La voici qui vient, Les vagues sont 
Farouches. 


A fair equivalent in English would be 
The galloping sea-horses foam afar. 
Behold ! They're racing hither. The waves are 
Furious. 

The selection has been determined partly on esthetic and 
partly on educational grounds, and it necessarily suffers from 
this double motive. We have a hortus siccus rather than 
a florilegium. Doubtless it is a characteristic specimen ; but 
could anything be more ridiculous, as far as matter is con- 
cerned, than Delavigne's declainatory ode denouncing the 
profanation of the Allies who restored to their rightful owners 
the looted pictures of the Louvre, and hailing the laurel grove 
that is springing from the stem of David? To Musset, whom 


Taine preferred to Tennyson, bare justice is done. “ His 
verse wants plenitude, amplitude, and continuity " ; ‘* composi- 
tion is a quality which his longer poems scarcely show." Are 


the four " Nuits" ill composed? Is not the simple sin- 
cerity of “ Tristesse " more touching than the " luxury of woe " 
of Hugo's " Trois Ans Apres," which to Mr. Eccles appears 
an almost perfect poem? “The slight flaws afford the 
strongest possible proof of the poet’s absorption in his grief.” 
We cannot help contrasting that flawless sonnet of Words- 
worth, " Surprised by Jov." By the same token, does not the 
starred line 
Vétu de probité et de lin blanc 
appear a cold conceit beside Tennyson's 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life ? 


The method, doubtless, is responsible for the inclusion of such 
juvenile vers d'occasion as " La Coccinelle" to the exclusion 
of "Le Semeur,” “L'Enfant Morte," to name two only of 
Hugo's choicest gems. 

Of Sully Prudhomme we have only two short and not very 
striking poems. He stands condemned by the author's canon 
that "the choice of verse for a medium implies that the 
writer does not care supremely for the subject in itself." By 
this canon “ The Excursion" and “In Memoriam " would be 
excluded from an English anthology. To us" L'Agonie " and 
" Premiére Solitude " seem quintessential poetry. Baudelaire, 
on the other hand, as the representative of a distinct modern 
strain, claims adinittance; but, though we may endure " La 
Carcasse " as a medical student endures the dissecting room, 
we might have been spared "the direct notation of sensa- 
tions" inspired, we are told, by the poet's mulatto mistress. 
"Le Parfum Exotique" reminds Mr. Eccles of Stevenson's 
"In the South Seas." It is a rank sample of "La flore 
vénéneuse éclose sur un fumier." 

Lamartine and Leconte de Lisle are well represented, and 
full justice is done to both. Paul Verlaine is sympathetically 
treated as a transmitter of the tradition of riming vagabon- 
dage. We are glad to make the acquaintance of two exotic 
poets—Moréas and Verhacken. 

The introduction is a most suggestive résumé of the evolu- 
tion of French poetry; certainly not “dull and dispropor- 
tionate,” as the author feels it to be, though marred, as are 
still more the notes. by marivaudage. “In the dazzlement 
of his resurrection [the Renaissance's] we see little else of the 
phenix but its plumage.” “ Racine plays upon the degra- 
dation of the vowel scale, the kinship and antipathy of 
consonants.” “A literature clogged with negations and en- 
thralled to alien natures." ‘A series of superfetations en- 
gendered by a secret logic." “ Villon addressed his dubiety." 
" Rhetoricianly," &c. The notes on the prosody of separate 
lines will be helpful to the young student of French verse, 
but the numerous derivations are an ugly excrescence, and 
when he is told the explanation of grand'mére we fear he 
will quote a vulgar English proverb. In the whole volume we 
have noted but one misprint—ow for oit. 


Senior English Grammar, based on “ Mason's English 
Grammar.’ Augmented and revised in accordance with 
modern requirements by A.J. ASHTON. (3s.6d. G. Bell.) 

Just half a century has passed since the first appearance of 

Mason's “ Grammar,” and the present work is a revision of the 

forty-first edition, which appeared in 1904. Few school books 
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have enjoyed so longa life, and none more deservedly. For 
logical definition, accuracy, and systematic arrangement, none 
of his later rivals has surpassed Mason. Mr. Ashton follows 
closely in his steps, applving the later researches of philology, 
embodying in the text the somewhat cumbrous foot-notes, and 
adding fresh illustrations and exercises. The publishers have 
done their part by the use of a greatly improved type. We 
could have wished for bolder and more radical changes. 
Grammar is defined as the science which treats of speech or 
language. So do rhetoric and philology. or linguistics. We 
have no desire to wrangle over the definition, but we would 
raise the practical point whether philology and the history of 
the language should find a place in a grammar intended for 
schools and training colleges. The very first section will serve 
to illustrate our objection. We start with parallel columns of 
English, German, Dutch, and Scandinavian words. Two at 
least of these columns the schoolboy (and probably his teacher) 
will be unable to pronounce. Then we have a table of the 
Germanic Group, and the conclusion is reached, ‘ English is 
thus seen to belong to the Low German branch." There is 
no reference to Grimm's or anv other law, and the “thus” is 
simply the ipse dixit of the teacher. The same objection 
applies to the numerous derivations scattered through the 
volume. Mason gives a list of sixtv-five Keltic words; these 
are reduced by Mr. Ashton to seven, but what is a school- 
boy profited (except for examination purposes) in learning the 
longer or the shorter list? Why should the schoolboy be 
asked the derivation of “girl” when Sir James Murray does 
not know? Again, if philology is included in grammar, why is 
the language of poetry as contrasted with prose, why is the 
language of conversation as contrasted with literature, ex- 
cluded? These are subjects on which the pupil has some 
initial knowledge and can use his reasoning powers. 

We append a few minor criticisms. Page 58: " Nouns 
may be used as adverbs. I don't care a straw." In “I care 
a great deal,” is deal an adverb? Page 84: Mr. Ashton 
will not away with a dative case in English, on the ground 
that “ case is the form in which a noun is used," &c. But, on 
that showing, the accusative case of nouns is equally inde- 
fensible. There seems to us nothing to choose between 
"indirect object” and "dative." Page 109: "A demon- 
strative pronoun is used for a noun that has already been 
employed." It may equally be used for a noun to follow— 
" He that fights," &c.; “ This. too, is evident, that," &c. 
Page 202: " Speaking generally, this will be found true," is 
doubtful English, and certainly should not be given as a model 
sentence. Page 281: “To express in Greek, ‘If he were 
wise he would listen to your advice,’ we should have to say 
what is equivalent to ' If he was wise, he was listening,’ " &c. 
It is strange that Mr. Ashton should have abused Greek when 
he might have used French as an exact parallel. Page 363: 
Surely it is time to abandon in parsing the gender of nouns, 
and we should like also to see the classification of nouns as 
“abstract,” " significant general names,” go by the board, as 
belonging to logic rather than to grammar. 


Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. | A revised Text, with 
critical Introduction, Translation, and Commentary, by 
INGRAM BYWATER. (12s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This latest edition of the Poetics is a worthy Opémrpa offered 
to Oxford by its Emeritus Professor of Greek. Mr. Bywater 
has long been known to the lcarned world as the leading Eng- 
lish authority on all Aristotelian questions ; but up till now his 
work has been wholly esoteric, confined to the lecture room 
and occasional monographs in classical journals. Admirable 
as this edition is, we are still tempted to complain, “ Yet half 
his strength he put not forth.” Every inch of the ground has 
been so carefully explored by eminent scholars, beginning with 
Tyrwhitt and ending with S. H. Butcher. that further search 
can discover no fresh nuggets—only a little gold-dust that has 
been overlooked. Other treatises of Aristotle are compara- 
tively virgin soil. Further, Mr. Bywater severely limits the 
scope of his work, and so deliberately ties his hands. Glan- 
cing at some modern editors, he regards the attempt to formu- 
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late an Aristotelian theory of art as an anachronism, if not an 
impertinence. “ Art," in its modern connotation, is, he tells 
us, no older than the days of Winckelmann and Goethe. He is 
not prepared to deny that it is possible to deduce from Aris- 
totle's various works " his general theory of Poetry and Art." if 
not to weld them into a consistent whole, but a matter of such 
extreme complexity would require a volume to itself. Let us 
hope that Mr. Bywater will see his way to give it us. 

We lately devoted an article to Aristotle translations, and 
need not repeat what was there maintained. We welcome 
the support of Mr. Bywater's high authority:—" I have not 
scrupled to recast many of Aristotle's sentences and also to 
insert here and there words or short clauses, in order to make 
the sense and sequence of ideas clearer, as I suppose he 
would have done himself, if he had foreseen the modern 
reader and the difficulties and obscurities he might find in his 
writings." 

As a sample of the translation, we may quote the famous 
definition of Tragedy to the elucidation of which some thirteen 
pages of the Commentary are devoted :— 

A tragedy, then, is the imitation of an action that is serious and also, 
as having magnitude, complete in itself; in language with pleasurable 
accessories, each kind brought in separately in the parts of the work ; 
in a dramatic, not in a narrative, form ; with incidents arousing pity 
and fear, wherewith to accomplish its catharsis of such emotions. 
And, as a standard of comparison, we may take Mr. Butcher's 
version :— 

Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action that is serious, compete. 
and of a certain magnitude ; in language embellished with each kind cf 
artistic ornament, the several kinds beirg found in separate parts of 
the play; in the form of action, not of narrative ; through pity and 
fear effecting the purgation of these emotions. 

In this instance Mr. Bvwater has hardly carried out his 
principle, and, whether or not his version more exactly convevs 
Aristotle's meaning, Mr. Butcher's is certaintly more intelli- 
gible to the modern reader. " Tragedy " has been mentioned 
in the previous sentence, and we do not understand why the 
article is here added. —" Completeness" and " magnitude " 
are separate, not interdependent, factors. “ With incidents " 
seems to us an unwarranted addition. Lastly, we prefer 
"purgation " to “catharsis.” Ka@apois, as the commentary 
proves up to the hilt, is a recognized medical term, but it had 
passed into everyday language. “A cathartic ” is likewise 
used by Addison and other standard authors, but " catharsis " 
never. Whether “such” or “these emotions ” is the correct 
rendering we cannot here discuss. 

A far more favourable instance of Mr. Bywater’s method of 
translation is to be found in chapter xxiii, and we regret that 
space does not permit us to compare the alternative versions. 

We cannot, however, understand why Mr. Butcher's bril- 
liant—and, to our minds, almost certain—emendation (€ for 
€v) is not even mentioned. 

It is curious to see this interchange of the traditional parts 
assigned to Cambridge and Oxford, the minute scholar and 
the belle-lettrist. 

The faultless typography of the Clarendon Press enhances 
the value of this monumental work. 


Institutes of Education. By S. S. LAURIE. (6s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd. 
This well known book now reaches a third edition, the new issue 
differing from the second in respect only of some verbal changes. 
Racy in style, profound in tbought, and full of practical wisdom, it 
should be in the hands of every teacher who regards his business with 
a philosophic mind, and would begin the work of education with the 
education of himself. Wherever we open the pages we come upon 
some bright and true utterance, or upon some golden admonition. 
** Beware of confounding catechetical formulary with religion, and so 
substituting a mechanical belief for a living faith," says Prof. Laurie 
in the spirit of Prof. Rein. Attention he defines as ** Will sustained 
with a purpose." ‘‘Sympathetic imitation of older people by the 
young," he tells us, **is the main auxiliary of all education." < Sym 
pathy cannot be taught by any professor of education”; but ‘< it has 
never to be forgotten that, both in teacher and taught, education 5? 
living dynamic process, that it is the quickening of mind by minà ^ 
friendly and rational intercourse, and that all the method-study jn the 
world, if method be converted into mere technique and the teacher n!" 
a mechanical expert, will fail to educate," Like this journal, prol. 
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Laurie contends for liberal education—‘‘ the education of a man for the 
sake of his manhood, and up to an ideal of manhood, without regard to 
any specific industrial or professional use to which he may turn his 
knowledge and powers." But man is an zesthetic animal, and on the 
subject of æsthetic ‘education there is much to be said that is no 
contained in the '*Institutes." That is the chief defect of a work 
which we commend to the notice of all those who have not yet made it 
a companion in their labours. 


Thucydides, Book IV. Edited by T. R. Mirts. 
(3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

_ The text is the Oxford text of Mr. Stuart Jones, whose judgment 
is not always beyond challenge—not, for example, in 4. 1, where he 
keeps haúxaťev, Hude accepting Dobree's highly probable conjecture 
novxavov. The commentary, prepared by Mr. Mills, is of the eclectic 
sort, his predecessors having supplied such an abundance of epexe- 
getical matter as to render originality difficult or rash. He set out to 
make a useful school book, and he has made a useful school book— 
Just that and nothing more. Thus, no minute criticism of his work 
is called for. In 17. 2 we would join Adyos with 5i5dckorras rather 
than with xpdocew. The case is one of those in which the participle 
carries the main idea, and Aóéyois belongs to that idea: “to expatiate 
on some important matter in pursuance of an end." As to Mé@ava, in 
45. 2, the editor would have done well to revert (as Steup was re- 
verting, “‘ Hermes," xlii, 542) to Me@wvny, which is the reading of our 
manuscripts, which was a form known to Strabo, and which is perhaps 
attested by inscriptions (Meisterhans, **Grammatik der attischen In- 
schriften,"? 17). If the inhabitants of the town called it (& not rà) 
Me6dva, the Athenians would seem to have said in their speech Me8ór 
—)ust as some foreigners speak of Mayence for Mainz. On 131. 1, 
By ei uh €Aoiey of évayrío,, oun eylyvero aiv wepireiyuris, we might 
have been referred for an explanation and illustrations of the mood 
construction to Stahl, '*Syntax des griechischen Verbums” (1907), 
p. 401. But we stay our hand lest we should appear to be disparaging 
what is, in its way, a meritorious book. It has amongst its merits 
an introduction by Mr. Stuart Jones, a map of Pylos and Sphacteria, 
and an appendix on the topography of the region. 


(1) Hellenica Oxyrhynchia By GRENFELL and Hunt. (4s. 6d. 
cloth, 4s. paper.) (2) Cicero: Orationes, Pro Quinctio, Pro 
Q. Roscio Comoedo, &c. By A. C. CLARK. (Price not stated.) 
(3) Cicero: Philippics 1, 11, Il, V, VII. By J. R. KING. 
(3s. 6d.) (All at Clarendon Press.) 

The first two of these books belong to the well known series of 
** Oxford Texts "—good in every respect, except that the paper dis- 
colours, as it seems to us, quickly. Since the fragments of a historian 
found at Oxyrhynchus have been assigned with probability to Theo- 
pompus or Cratippus, the editors of (1) have appended what remains of 
these writers to their edition of the fragments. The book would be 
welcome if only for the new treatment of Theopompus. (2) The 
speeches collected in this latest volume of Cicero's ‘‘ Orations”’ have 
the common bond that their preservation is due to their discovery by 
the Italians in the beginning of the fifteenth century. Since the con- 
stituting of the text is the work of Mr. A. C. Clark, the work is good. 
In (3) Mr. Clark puts Cicero under a further obligation, for here again 
the text is his. He, too, has revised the notes, which are taken, in the 
main, from Mr. King's large edition of all the ** Philippics." Many of 
Mr. Clark's readings are interesting. For example, in VII, 5, “ Nisi 
qui tanti honoris nomen potest sustinere," he accepts from Cobet onus 
in place of nomen. But we must not linger over such matters. Enough 
that we bave here an excellent book for school or lecture room, to 
which, but for an oversight, we should have called attention sooner. 


Livy, Book IX. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. B. 
M" ANDERSON. (Cambridge University Press.) 

This is a conscientious edition of one of the hardest books of Livy, 
in which all the difficulties, textual, grammatical, and historical, are 
fairly faced and mostly elucidated. The problem of the Caudine 
Forks is treated in an appendix. It is easy to reduce to an absurdity 
Livy's romantic narrative; impossible, it seems to us, from other 
sources to reconstruct the situation. The frontispiece gives us the 
Caudine Valley from the Italian ordnance map, but we find no reference 
to the map either in the appendix or the note. In a second appendix, 
Mr. Anderson suggests that the digression on Alexander was a school- 
boy exercise in rhetoric. If this be so, it is fortunate for Livy that 
Mr. Anderson was not his master. More convincing is the emenda- 
tion proposed in Appendix III, to transfer ** Nam et cum Vimbrorum 
. . + pugnam,” to the end of the chapter or to omit it as a 
commentator's note. As to the hidden poetry that the editor dis- 
covers, we are sceptical. English shows us how fatally easy it is for 
prose writers to lapse into verse, and we recall a longish passage of 
Dickens turned by Fitzjames Stephen into blank verse, just as Mr. 
Anderson has turned into hexameters a portion of cap. 32. It is no 
more probable that Livy borrowed than did Dickens. Livy’s grammar 
is fully annotated and, at least for a school edition, the editor is too 
prolix and over-subtle. Thus to adversa montium a whole page is 
given, and the index refers to eighteen distinct uses of the ablative. 
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Livy : Book IX, chapters 1-19. By W. J. WOODHOUSE. 
(1s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

These chapters of Livy having been set for ** Northern Matricula- 
tion," the publisher has detached them from Prof. Woodhouse's 
complete edition of Book IX., and issued them in a separate—and 
cheap—volume. The book contains a vocabulary, notes, and an index 
of proper names. It would be improperly described as a ‘‘cram-book,” 
although it furnishes all the information that the young student is 
likely to want. 


Cassell's Little Classics, of which we have received the first instal- 
ment of twenty-five volumes, is a new series of reprints of English 
classics. The size (614 x4!4 inches) is convenient, the binding is 
attractive, and the paper good. "The amount of matter contained in 
each volume differs greatly (in Evelyn's ** Diary ” there must be at least 
three times as many words as in Shelley's ** Prometheus"), but unifor- 
mity of size is secured by different sizes of type, and that of the closer 
printed volumes leaves something to be desired. The price, 7d. net 
per volume, is very reasonable. The series is a valuable addition to 
our cheap classics. One volume, Johnson's ** Rasselas,” should be in 
demand at the present moment. 


** Methuen's Simplified French Texts."— 7. de Beaufort in Vincennes. 
Adapted by P. B. INGHAM. (rs.) 

This humorous episode from ‘‘ Vingt Ans apres" lends itself 
excellently to the purpose of a beginners' reader, and has, if we 
mistake not, been so used more than once. Mr. Ingham has skilfully 
reduced it to about half the original length and added a complete 
vocabulary. We may, however, take this opportunity of expressing a 
doubt as to whether a vocabulary, however complete, can serve as a 
substitute for notes. Pupils who ex Aypothest have been learning 
French for about a year or eighteen months do not need telling that 
je means ** I" and zo» ** no" ; while, to tell them that dame means 
** [ should hope so,” and that ventre-saint-cris was ‘Sa favourite oath 
of Henry IV” (a fact they could learn from the text) is, to say the 
least, inadequate. The General Editor tells us that ‘‘ difficulties of 
idiom will be found under the leading word," but the pupil who trusts 
to the vocabulary will translate in this wise: ** Profoundly plunged in 
the sublime combinations of check and mate." 


Pocket Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
By EbwaRD LATHAM. (3s. 6d. Routledge.) 

This 1s a reprint of the dictionary that was reviewed in this column 
(March, 1906), with the sole difference that J. E. Wessely was then 
named as the author and Edward Latham as the reviser. Which of 
the two gentlemen has reason to complain is a dilemma we leave to the 
publishers. One great improvement has been ettected in the new 
edition : it is printed on thinner paper and greatly reduced in bulk. 


The Pageant of Engiish Poetry. (2s. Oxford University Press.) 

This latest anthology is a memorable volume, 1,150 poems by three 
hundred authors, or over six hundred pages of the choicest poetry offered 
for what is virtually three sixpences. This is our first impression, a mer- 
cantile estimate of the book, as though we were appraising a sample of 
dry goods. But, when we proceed to examine the contents, we find the 
quality as good as the quantity. Our first test was to look out our spe- 
cial favourites, to whom the anthologist has hitherto done bare justice 
—John Donne, Vaughan the Silurian, Crashaw ; and, among recent 
poets, Clough, W. Cory, T. E. Brown, W. E. Henley, J. R. Lowell. 
In no case were we disappointed. Reference is easy, for poets are 
arranged in alphabetical order. The only serious fault we have to 
find is that there are too many fragments—a stanza or two from a 
famous poem ; fragments, it is true, of marble, in no case the brick of 
Scholasticus. Again, the selection of humorous poetry is defective. 
Nine is an inordinate allowance for Thackeray, and Calverley does not 
appear. Living poets are wisely excluded. We learn from an intro- 
ductory note that we owe the selection to Mr. R. M. Leonard. 


English Literature: The Nineteenth Century. By LAURIE MAGNUS, 
M.A. (7s. 6d. net. Melrose.) 

Those who desire a bird’s-eye view of nineteenth-century literature 
cannot do better than purchase this volume, which is far pleasanter 
and easier reading than Prof. Saintsbury’s volume on the same period. 
Mr. Magnus is at his best in dealing with ‘‘ tendencies,” and his 
chapters on *' Knowledge and Belief” and *''TPre-Raphaelitism" are 
admirable. On the other hand, he deals singularly inadequately with 
the influence cf newspapers and magazines on literature and with that 
of widespread ** education" on the popular taste. Yet in the history of 
the nineteenth-century literature the influence of these two factors cannot 
be omitted, and it is a pity that the section entitled “The Higher 
Journalism ” was not given greater space and was not followed by a 
chapter on ‘‘ The Lower Journalism," which is probably influencing 
the bulk of the people to-day more strongly than either Church or 
school; and the beginnings of this new intluence date from the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

The Oxford Reading Boo£s.—VI. (H. Frowde and 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Contains either entire poems, as ‘‘ Hervé Riel? and “ The Lady 

of Shalott,” or substantial extracts that can be appreciated. apart from 
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the context, as ** John Ridd's Adventure in Bagworthy Water” and 
“ Travelling Two Hundred Years Ago,” from Macaulay's '' History.” 


Messrs. George Philip send us their Geographical Pictures, a series 
of 24 pictures on 20 cards, enlarged from actual photographs selected 
by Mr. P. H. L’ ESTRANGE, the author of ‘A Progressive Course 
of Comparative Geography.” They are printed in sepia tint on sheets 
25 in. by20in. The erst fifteen are mainly geological, sedimentary 
rocks, volcanic rocks, illustrating weather, water, and ice action. Of 
these we cannot speak too highly. The views are picturesque, and the 
structure and stratification are clearly defined. The remaining seven 
illustrate climate and vegetation. ‘‘ Date Culture” is excellent ; in 
‘t Cattle Ranching” there is too much sky, and the cattle are in a 
huddled mass. In *‘ Rice Culture” the plants in the foreground are 
so foreshortened that they appear one with the back rows. The sheets 
may be had separately, each 1s. 3d. net ; the set complete, in card- 
board box, is 21s. net. 


UNIVEBSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 
LONDON. 


The University Extension Board has just issued the scheme of Uni- 
versity Extension Lectures for the coming session. Between sixty and 
seventy courses have been arranged to be delivered in different parts of 
the London area. Several courses of lectures on ** London History ” 
will be delivered, and fortnightly visits to buildings illustrative of the 
history and architecture of London will be conducted by Mr. Allen 
Walker. There are also courses on Greek Art and National Life, on 
Music, on Geography, on Economics, and on Child Study, and, as in 
former years, a special training course for lecturers. 

The most interesting development of the work has been the adoption 
by the Senate of the University last session of a scheme for diplomas in 
History, in Literature, and in Economics and Social Science, to be 
awarded after a four years’ course of study. Special courses designed 
with a view to this diploma have been arranged for the coming session, 
and some of the work will be carried on in permanent institutions like 
University College and King's College. A special pamphlet explaining 
the diploma scheme, and setting out the courses and the places where 
they will be delivered, may be obtained of the Registrar of the Univer- 
sity Extension Board at the University. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 


The eighty-seventh session of the Colleg: commenced on Monday, 
September 27. The opening address was given in the Theatre by 
Dr. H. A. Miers, Principal of the University of London. The college 
is in relation with the University of London ; the classes are held 
both in the day and evening; twenty-eight members of the staff are 
Kecognized Teachers of the University. The courses of study provide 
for degrees in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Laws, and Economics. 
Theré is a very complete curriculum for chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics, botany, zoology, and geology. The laboratories are well 
equipped with modern apparatus and appliances, and research work 
is encouraged in various science departments. The Arts courses in- 
clude English, classics, French, German, Italian, history, logic, 
mathematics, economics, and geography, all conducted by Recognized 
Teachers of the University. The Law courses comprise mercantile 
and common law, equity, conveyancing, and patent law, and classes 
in English and Roman law, and constitutional law and history. Ac- 
cording to the Calendar more than one hundred students passed some 
examination of the University during the last session ; several students 
gained scholarships at the older Universities ; one obtained a London 
University Scholarship in English, and one a City Parochial Founda- 
tion Scholarship at the University. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


At the Entrance Examination held at the College in June the follow- 
ing scholarships were awarded :—Founder’s Scholarships of £60 a year 
for three years: M. M. Bone (private study), E. A. Hope (Bangor 
County School), I. M. Twells (Perse School, Cambridge), J. L. 
Whitaker (Warwick High School). Entrance Scholarships of £50 a 
year for three years: C. M. Baines (North London Collegiate School), 
I. M. Burnett (North London Collegiate School), E. Le Seeleur 
(Jersey Ladies' College), A. Stephens (private study), L. M. Swinburn 
(North London Collegiate School), L. E. Thomas (Clapham High 
School), T. E. Wright (St. Mary's College, Paddington), P. P. Duncan 
(Reigate High School). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Among the announcements of lectures for the coming session we 
note as of special interest to teachers : October 6, 7 p.m., Prof. Ken- 
wood, ** What Hygiene demands of School Teachers " ; October 7, 
2 p.m., Prof. C. Read, ** The Psychology of Character”; October 7, 


6.30 p.m., D. Jones, ‘‘ Pronunciation of Modern French”; Octo- 
ber 8, 6 p.m., Dr. C. Spearman, ‘‘ Education based on Experiment : 
its Achievements and Promise" ; October II, 5.30 p.m., D. Jones, 
** Pronunciation of English." 


ST. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The following gentlemen have been elected to entrance scholarships. 
subject to confirmation by the governing body of the Medical School 
University Scholarships: $0 guineas, Horatio Thomas, University 
College, Cardiff; 50 guineas, T. H. Phillips, University College, 
Cardiff. Open Scholarships in Natural Science: £145, R. W. Davies, 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham ; £50, F. W. MacAlevey, Mount 
St. Mary's College, Chesterfield; £25, J. E. Cheesman, South. 
Western Polytechnic. Epsom College Scholarship: D. R. Alexander. 


KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

King's College for Women (formerly King’s College Women's 
Department) opens for the session 1909-10 on Thursday. October 7. 
The inaugural address will be given on Friday, October 8, at 3 p.m., 
in the Jehangier Hall, University of London, by the Right Hon. sir 
Alfred C. Lyall, on the subject, ** Some Remarks on the Reading of 
History." The Rev. Canon Kennett will give an inaugural address in 
connexion with the Divinity Courses on Tuesday, October 12, at 
$ p.m., at I3 Kensington Square, W., on the subject, ** How to Teach 
the Old Testament.’ 

Among the Special Courses for the session are: ** European History 
during the Eighteenth Century," by Prof. Sir John Laughton; ‘‘ The 
Nature and Origin of Living Things," by Prof. Dendy, F.R.S. (in 
connexion with the Courses in Home Science and Economic; 
" Moral Philosophy in England, Nineteenth Century," by the 
Warden; and ‘‘The Poetry of the Romantic Revival," by Miss C. 
Spurgeon. 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The following scholarships of £50 a year for three years have been 
awarded on the results of the Cambridge Higher Local Examination 
held in June :—the Clothworkers' Scholarship to G. E. Powers (City 
of London School for Girls), for Science and Mathematics ; the Gold. 
smiths’ Scholarship to A. M. Holden (St. Elphin's School, Darley 
Dale), for Languages; the Winkworth Scholarship to K. Grant (St. 
Paul’s Girls’ School), for Mathematics and Science ; a college scholar- 
ship to C. M. Garlick (Wyggeston School for Girls, Leicester) ; and 
scholarships of £35 a year for three years to D. Bott (King Edwards 
School, Birmingham) for Modern Languages, and to F. K. Rolland 
(Graham Street High School) for Mathematics. The Gilchrist Scholar. 
ship of £50 a year for three years, tenable at either Girton or Newn- 
hain College, was awarded to D. Dale (King Edward's School, 
Birmingham) for Science. Miss Dale has elected to hold it at Newn- 
ham College. The scholarship offered for Classics last March was 
awarded to A. Yoxall (St. Paul's Girls School), and the Mathilde 
Blind Scholarship to E. L. Perry (Elson House School, Leytonstone) 
for Modern Languages—each of £50 a year for three years. The 
Arthur Hugh Clough Scholarship for fourth-year students has been 
awarded to Miss A. Woodward (Classical Tripos, Part I, 1909, Class 
I, Division II), and Marion Kennedy Studentships for Research to 
Miss J. F. Cameron (Mathematical Tripos, 1908, equal to tenth 
Wrangler) and Miss Emily May Smith (Moral Sciences Tripos, Part I, 
1907, Class I, Part II, 1909, Class I, with distinction in Psychology). 
The Gilchrist Fellowship for Professional Training has been awarded 
to Miss D. H. G. Reeve (Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos, 
1907, Class I, with distinction in German). The Harkness Scholar- 
ship for Geology was awarded to Miss M. F. Macphee, of Newnham 
College. 


WALES. 


The Treasury grant of £15,000 to the University of Wales and the 
constituent colleges has been divided as follows :— 
The University (for Fellowships) receives 41.590, 
Aberystwyth College £4,000, Bangor College 
£4,000, and Cardiff College £5,500. The grant for the Cardiff College 
has been allocated: £1.500 is devoted towards the expenses of the 
new Medical School, £2,000 towards increasing the salaries of the 
staff, and £1,000 to the library and scientific equipment. The grants 
for the other colleges are divided in the same way, except that they re 
ceive no sums of money towards the formation of a medical school. 
The character of the distribution has been somewhat adversely criticized, 
particularly in South Wales, where it was expected that a larger share 
of the total grant would have been allocated to Cardiff College. Prin- 
cipal Griffiths is of opinion that, as the Cardiff staff is far larger than 
that at the other two colleges, the latter will now be able to offer more 
substantial increases of salaries, and so to secure the services of better men 
as Professors and Lecturers. No account whatever seems to have x 
| taken, in the allocation of the grant, of the:disparity in the number 0 


University 
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the students at the colleges, or of their special requirements—though 
whether the Treasury acted on their own initiative or on the advice of 
the Special Committee in the matter is not known. The sum of £1,500 
which is allotted to the University for Fellowships and the promotion of 
research work is generally regarded as very satisfactory, and no doubt 
it will act as a stimulus to the best and most gifted students. But 
apparently the Research Fellows will be required, as a condition of 
holding a Fellowship, to undertake some teaching work in the colleges, 
and it is presumed that they will therefore be compelled to pursue their 
advanced studies at the college. At present the University Fellows are 
expected to visit other Universities, and a large proportion of them have 
been to German and other Continental Universities. This provision is 
therefore very likely to be criticized very strongly, for it will tend to 
alter the whole character of the Fellowships, and to a certain extent to 
influence the present arrangement as regards the Assistant Lecturers. 
And it is further doubtful whether it is wise to attempt to apply to the 
constituent colleges of the Welsh University the system which is found 
to be necessary in the case of the older Universities, for the conditions 
under which they work are totally different. But, in spite of all these 
objections, the new grant is bound to have a highly beneficial effect 
on the future of higher education in Wales. 


The Central Welsh Board have again issued their lists of successful 

C W.B candidates with commendable promptitude, for 
Certificates. which the schools are very thankful. Itis a very 
great advantage to know before the commencement 

of the term the names of those pupils who have passed the different 
grades of certificates, and especially of those pupils who require a Senior 
Certificate in lieu of the Matriculation. In spite of all the objections 
that have been hurled against it, the Board have again published the 

Honours List with marks and all the data, which enable the curious to 
draw up remarkable comparisons not only between school and school, 
but even between the performances of pupils from North and from 
South Wales. Considerable ingenuity has been displayed in this com- 
paring business, and schools have been graded even to a decimal 
fraction— which does not strike one as profitable or edifying. But, as 
the new regulations have completely altered the character of the highest 
certificates of the Board, it will not be easy to issue such a list in future, 
so that we shall probably be spared such tlaming headlines as ** Wake 
up, South Wales !’’ &c., in our influential daily newspapers. 

_ Why should the Central Welsh Board be the only existing educa- 
tional institution which has preserved this obsolete practice of ar- 
ranging successsul candidates in order of merit? Itis interesting to the 
general public, no doubt, but of no educational value, and it may 
conceivably do a great deal of mischief in the schools. Principal 
Roberts has protested in the strongest possible terms against this list, 
and his views are shared by the large majority of our most prominent 
educationists. 


The Carnarvon governors have wisely resolved not to lower the school | 


fees, though they have included stationery and 
games in the present fees. The present provision 
for free places in the intermediate schools is surely 
ample enough to give every capable boy, however poor he may be, a 
chance of secondary education ; and, so long as the Board of Educa- 
tion insists on the present proportion of free-placers, the number of 
fee-paying pupils will tend to diminish continually. The total revenue 
from fees must therefore become gradually less, so that all governing 
bodies will do well to wait for some years before disturbing their ex- 
isting financial arrangements. The new secondary grants will prob- 
ably not affect the income of a school to such a large extent as many 
Education Authorities imagine it will, so that the schools may be very 
severely handicapped by any hasty action just now. It is practically 
impossible to raise fees once they have been lowered. 


Fees. 


The Flintshire governing body must surely be unique in its opinion 
as to the functions of a head master. According 
to one wiseacre on this body, a head master ** has 
nothing to do," and therefore his salary should 
be almost nominal. The majority of the other governors appear to 
share his views, for they resolved to restrict the salaries of all the 
heads to £350—probably without regard to existing contracts. No 
doubt the Board of Education will have something to say to this pro- 
position before it can be carried into effect, and the action of this 
Committee is important only so far as it indicates how difficult it is 
for some of our democratic bodies to understand the conditions of 
secondary education. The majority of our County Council members 
in Wales have not had as yet much experience of controlling secondary 
education, and are therefore liable to sacrifice everything to considera- 
tions of economy, however false they may be. 


Head Masters. 


SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Thomas H. Bryce, M.D., Lecturer in Anatomy at Queen Mar- 
garet College, Glasgow University, has been ap- 
pointed by the Crown to be Professor of Anatomy 
in that University, in succession to Prof. Cleland. 


Appointments. 


Dr. Bryce, who is a graduate of Edinburgh University, has been a 
Lecturer in Glasgow since 1892, and he has done valuable original work, 
especially in embryology. 

Mr. John Marnoch, M.B., C.M., Lecturer in Clinical Surgery at 
Aberdeen Royal Infirmary, has been appointed by the Crown to the 
chair of Surgery in Aberdeen University, in succession to Prof. Ogston. 

St. Andrews University Court has appointed Mr. Arnold Hartley 
Gibson, D.Sc., Lecturer in Ilydraulics at the Victoria University of 
Manchester, to the chair of Engineering in University College, Dundee, 
in succession to Prof. Fidler. Mr. William S. Denham, B.Sc., Lec- 
turer in Chemistry at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, has been appointed a Lecturer in Chemistry at St. Andrews 
University. Mrs. Neave, B.Sc., Nottingham, has been appointed 
Warden of the University Hall for Women Students at St. Andrews. 

Sir William Dalgleish, Bart., has given £5,000 to the building fund 
of the new Technical College at Dundee. He had already given 
£6,000 to the same object, and the fund now amounts to Z 30,000, the 
sum at which the promoters aimed. 


The Education Department has intimated that the triennial election 
of the Provincial Committees for the Training of 
Teachers will take place on October 3o. The 
representatives of School Boards, who constitute a 
majority of the members of the Committees, were formerly elected by 
the Chairmen of School Boards in the various counties ; but on this 
occasion they are to be chosen by the County Committees of Secondary 
Education. At a meeting of Glasgow Provincial Committee it was 
reported that the number of qualified applicants for admission to train- 
ing this year is 591. The Education Department recently proposed to 
limit the number of admissions to 450, but as the result of representa- 
tions by the Committee it has been decided to admit this year as many 
applicants as will bring the total number of students in training at the 
Glasgow centre up to 1,200. As there are already 640 students in 
training, nearly all the qualified applicants will be admitted. 


Teachers’ 
Training. 


The Education Department has approved of a proposal made by the 
Glasgow Educational Endowments Board that a 
sum of £500 a year out of the revenues of the 
Board should be applied to the establishment of a 
Nautical School in Glasgow. Accommodation for the school will be 
provided by the Technical College, which will also furnish most of the 
teaching staff. 


New 
Naval School. 


The Education Department has issued an important circular to 
School Boards, in which sugyestions are made 
regarding the ‘‘after-school” instruction which 
School Boards are required to provide under the 
new Education Act. The circular indicates the lines on which con- 
tinuation-class work may be developed and brought into relation to 
the work of central institutions, such as technical colleges, schools of 
art and of domestic economy, &c. It suggests, as a preliminary to 
the organization of the classes, a careful survey of the occupations of 
the School Board district, distinguishing between those which do and 
those which do not offer a prospect of employment suitable for adults. 
It also points out that in all cases arrangements should be made for the 
instruction of the students in English, in the laws of health, and in the 
duties of citizenship, while opportunity should be offered for suitable 
physical exercise. The new Education Act empowers School Boards 
to make by-laws requiring attendance at continuation classes in certain 
circumstances, and the Department suggests that, before applying 
compulsion, each Board should make a census of young persons between 
fourteen and eighteen in its district, with a view to ascertaining how 
far they are profiting by the opportunities offered, and should also 
confer with employers and associations of workmen as regards suitable 
hours and the stimulating of voluntary attendance. In this way also 
the Boards will be able to facilitate the work of agencies to be estab- 
lished under the Act for aiding young people and their parents in the 
choice of employment. 

If the suggestions of this circular are adopted generally by the School 
Boards, Scotland will be in possession, not merely of an ‘‘ educational 
ladder," but of a complete system of educational ladders. At present 
all pupils in elementary schools who desire to enter a profession have 
a clear course (aided by maintenance allowances) through secondary 
schools and the leaving certificate to the Universities, where their 
class fees are paid by the Carnegie Trust. Pupils who desire to 
qualify themselves for higher posts in connexion with manufactures, 
engineering and other industries, and commerce, have a similar 
course (also aided by allowances) through higher-grade or secondary 
schools and the intermediate or leaving certificate to the technical 
colleges, art schools, and similar institutions. And the pupils whose 
aim is to be ordinary skilled workmen in town or country have full 
opportunity (and may even in the last resort be compelled) to qualify 
themselves by means of ** supplementary courses" in the elementary 
school and continuation classes afterwards, while in addition they have 
well-informed guidance and help in the choice of suitable employment. 
These ladders are not sharply independent,of-.one another. Pupils 
who begin with the intention, of, becoming ordinary workmen may, 
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if they have ability and perseverance, go on to a technical college 
or a similar central institution, while those who choose the ladder 
to the technical college may, if they are able and ambitious, pass 
to the University. Their education is free only at the elementary 
and continuation stages, but at all the higher stages they may receive 
considerable financial aid. 


IRELAND. 


Since the opening of the Irish School Session a few weeks ago the 
event of chief importance in secondary education 
e has been the publication of the Intermediate results, 
which appeared in pamphlet form on September 14, 
and were summarized in the columns of the daily press on the following 
day. These results comprise the general pass list, with a synopsis of the 
students’ marks (figures being given only in the case of honours, pass 
and failure being indicated by letters), and also the award of exhibitions 
and medals for highest marks in various subjects. The award of special 
prizes for composition, &c., has not yet been made known. Compared 
with last year, there is a considerable falling off in the number of exhi- 
bitions and medals, 192 exhibitions and 51 medals being awarded to 
boys this year, making a total of 243, as against 351 in 1908; while 
among girls the numbers are respectively 90 and 45, making a total of 
(35, as against 139 last year. A rough analysis of the exhibition lists 
assigns the highest places among boys' schools in order of merit to 
the Christian Schools, Cork ; Clongowes Wood College ; Mountjoy 
School, Dublin; and the Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 
Among girls’ schools the corresponding places are Loreto College, 
Balbriggan ; St. Louis Convent, Monaghan ; Victoria High School, 
Derry ; while Victoria College and the Methodist College, Belfast, St. 
Louis’ Convent, Carrickmacross, and the Loreto Convent, Wexford, 
are grouped together as fourth. A number of the highest awards in 
classics this year have been gained by boys' schools in the north— 
Campbell College, Belfast, having secured the highest places in that 
subject in both Senior and Middle Grades. Among girls, only three 
exhibitions (one in the Senior and two in the Junior Grade) have been 
awarded in the classical course. The majority of the exhibitions 
awarded to girls in the Mathematical and Experimental Science courses 
go to northern schools, while the convents are conspicuous in the 
Modern Literary courses. 

A great deal of dissatisfaction has been called forth by the results 
in Irish in this year's examination, the proportion of failures being 
unusually large and that of honours very small. Last year there 
was a good deal of grumbling about the severity shown by the 
examiners in Irish ; but this year, with a new Advising Ex- 
aminer, the falling off in the standard is startling, and some of the 
statistics. adduced by indignant heads of schools and others, who 
have been agitating the matter in the daily press, call for pause. 
It is true that the rapid advance of the language movement during 
the past few years has led to a sudden and large increase in the 
number of pupils presenting Irish as an examination subject, and 
it is likely that many candidates have been ‘‘rushed” for the subject 
without sufficient grounding, or have been prepared by teachers whose 
own equipment was inadequate. But this can scarcely account for the 
collapse of many students who scored high marks in Irish in the two 
preceding years, and who this year have failed or secured only a pass 
in the Middle or Senior Grade. Another grievance which the 
advocates of the Irish language have is the arrangement of the Modern 
Literary Course. Students seeking distinction in this course must 
enter in either of two divisions ; (a) Irish and French or German ; 
(6) French and German; and last year the Board passed a rule 
allotting the exhibitions in the Modern Literary Course equally 
between the two divisions, independently of the number entering in 
either. The object of this rule is, no doubt, to encourage German ; 
but it is at the cost of Irish, and its effect must be to hinder 
candidates from choosing Irish. This year, among Middle and Senior 
Grade boys, fifty-four entered in Division (7) and 310 in Division (a), 
the same number of exhibitions being competed for in both divisions. 
The disparity of the results in the two divisions was, further, remark- 
able. Of the sixty-eight Senior Grade boys presenting (a)—1Irish and 
French or German—only eight obtained honours in both, while of 
the fifteen presenting French and German nine obtained honours. 
In the Middle Grade, seventy-two boys out of 233 presenting 
Division (a) gained honours, while twenty-five out of thirty-nine in 
Division (6) gained them. 

These results have led to a lively protest on the part of those affected 
by them, and a demand in many quarters that the Irish and German 
papers should be submitted to independent examiners and re-marked. 
A question was asked on the subject by one of the Irish members in 
the House of Commons, but did not elicit any definite statement. It 
is, of course, a difficult thing for the Intermediate Board to upset 
deliberately the judgment of an examiner whom there is every ground to 
believe competent and who has been assisted in his work by a 
competent staff. At the same time, one of the chief drawbacks to the 
success of the Intermediate system, and one of the features which has 
prevented it from gaining the confidence of Irish schools and teachers 


as a body, is the constant fluctuation of the standard, the results of one 
year furnishing little ground towards forecasting the probable results of 
the next. 

The Roman Catholic Head Masters! Association held a general 
meeting on the 15th ult., and drew up a resolution asking for a 
revision of the Irish marking in the recent examination. They also 
drew up a detailed statement of their views with regard to the proposed 
inspection of schools, culminating in a resolution that the inspection of 
the residential departments of boarding schools, of the academic quali- 
fications of teachers and of the financial arrangements of schools lay 
outside the legal powers of the Intermediate Board, as defined by the 
Act of 1900, and that, pending the determination of the exact scope of 
inspection, all information on these points should be refused to in- 
spectors. They further drew up a protest against the objectionable 
Rule 12 (4), which has met with opposition in all the schools alike. 

Sunday, September 19, was the day appointed for raising collections 
for the Language Fund in the metropolis, and 
advantage was taken of the occasion to organize 
a demonstration on a large scale in favour of 
compulsory Irish in the National University. The 
weather proved propitious, and in the afternoon an enormous proces- 
sion, consisting of representatives not only of the Gaelic League 
branches throughout the four provinces, but also of various Dublin 
public bodies, business firms, educational associations and schools, 
moved through the streets from Stephen's Green to the upper end 
of O'Connell Street, near the Rotunda, where speeches were 
delivered from three platforms simultaneously. A feature of the pro- 
cession consisted in moving pageants or tableaux mounted on iorries ; 
one of these represented the Irish language in the new University as 
Cinderella, while another, entitled ** The New University without 
Irish," showed a forlorn-looking professor lecturing to a couple o 
students and a number of empty desks. Among the speakers at the 
meeting which concluded the procession were Dr. Hyde, Mr. John 
MacNeill, Mr. Wm. Field, M.P., Mr. John Boland, M.P.. the Hon. W. 
Gibson, Miss Mary Hayden, and others. The crowds which listened 
were attentive and enthusiastic. The treatment of Irish in the Inter 
mediate was dealt with by Dr. Hyde and made the subject of a resolu- 
tion calling for a revision of the marking and of the rules dealing with 
the Modern Literary Course. 

Twenty-three of the County Councils, a hundred and thirty Urban 
and District Councils, and the General Council of County Councils, as 
well as the Corporation of Dublin and the southern cities, have declared 
in favour of making Irish an essential subject in the new University. — 

In Belfast the appointment of a Lecturer in Scholastic Philosophy in 
the new (Queen's University appears to be exciting much disapproval, 
which finds expression in the Press and at public meetings. A pro- 
test has been sent in to the Privy Council, which was to be laid before 
that body on September 24. l 

The report of Galway College for the session 1908-9, which has just 
been drawn up by the President, Dr. Anderson, and presented to 
Parliament, is couched in anything but an optimistic tone. Dr. 
Anderson considers the financial provisions made for the college under 
the new University scheme highly disappointing, and alludes in parti- 
cular to the inadequate provision for the teaching of Irish, and the 
want of any professorship or lectureship in agriculture. During the 
past session the number of students has increased by 29, and of 61 
new students admitted 40 were Roman Catholics. The report further 
shows that, of the students who have entered the College from its 
foundation to the end of last session, 1,246 were Roman Catholics, 
1,665 Protestants, which proves that, in spite of ecclesiastical oppost- 
tion, Galway College has done something to supply the needs of tle 
majority. 

The Summer Irish Schools have all wound up their sessions durirg 
the month. The Munster College, which has hat 
a total of 252 students this summer, held a meeting 
in Macroom on September 12 to raise a collection 
for funds for a new building. The Connacht College held a closing 
féte on September 15, when the ** Micheal Breathnach Cup,” which 
had been secured for it by its alumni in the Teaching Competition at 
the late Oireachtas, was presented to the College on behalf of the 
Executive Committee of the Gaelic League. All the proceedings of 
the day were conducted in Irish. 


The latest report of the Commissioners of National Education, 
Primary which was published last week, shows that during 
Education. the year 1908 the number of schools giving instruc- 
tion in Irish increased from 2,861 to 3,047, and the 
number of schools adopting the bilingual programme from 120 to 168. 
Arrangements have been made to grant special leave to teachers wishing 
to profit to the full by a session at one of the Irish training colleges. 
Mayo has followed the leading of Galway in establishing a Biiingual 
Association among its National Teachers. 
The Commissioners have issued rules for the regulation of evening 
schools to meet the wants of pupils over fourteen and others, who are 
unable to attend day schools. Such evening schools must have à 
(Continued on page 694.) 
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Announcement of 


A SCHOOL EDITION 


of Marshall’s “Our Island Story.” 


In response to a great number of inquiries, Messrs. 
JACK have now made arrangements for the issue of 
this popular Child’s History in a School Edition. 


Now Ready, in Three Vols., cloth, at 2s. 6d. each. 


OUR ISLAND STORY. | 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By H. E. MARSHALL. 


30 Illustrations in Colour by A. S. FORREST. 
Attractively bound, bold type. 
‘* The child is to put this volume, not at the lesson-book end of the shelf, but 
with ' Robinson Crusoe’ and the like. So the preface suggests, and rightly. It 


is eminently readable—a success, we should say, in what looks much easier than 
it is, telling a story in simple words." — Spectator. 


CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 


VoL. I.—170 pp. Coloured Plates. 
From THE EARLIEST TIMES to KINC JOHN. 


VoL. IL—191 pp. Coloured Plates. 
From KINC JOHN to KINC JAMES VI. 


VoL. III.—165 pp. Coloured Plates. 
From KING JAMES Vi. to KINC EDWARD VII. 


FRENCH BY THE 
DIRECT METHOD. 
(ROSSMANN & SCHMIDT.) 


Adopted by the Prussian Board of Education, and by 
many of the leading Secondary Schools 
in the British Empire. 


The Series comprises the following volumes :— 


PART I. 160 pp., many Hlustrations, cloth ... .. 1/6 
PART II. 176 pp., many Illustrations, cloth  ... . 1/8 
PART III. 260 pp., many Illustrations, cloth  ... .. 2/6 


PART IV. LIVRE D'EXERCICES, 296 pp., with many 


Illustrations, cloth i ode e. B/- 
LIVRE DE LECTURE, an Illustrated His- 

tory of France, French Literature, and 

Geography, by H. VIVIER. 160 pp., 

cloth zT bus " he e. B/- 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE EN FRAN- 

CAIS. By H. ViviER. Cloth ... 10d. 


“We consider it excellent for those who desire to 
acquire in the minimum of time a practical knowledge 
of French, to be of real service in conversation, as 
opposed to the usual examination French.” —Atheneum. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 
I6 Henrietta Street, W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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minimum average attendance of ten to secure recognition and the 
payment of grant fees. Only in exceptional cases may a school be 
attended by pupils of both sexes. The teachers may be persons over 
eighteen years of age approved by the inspectors; National School 
teachers who have retired on a pension are excluded, and there are 
limitations to the eligibility of teachers of day schools. The subjects 
which may be taught include, besides the elementary ones, Irish, 
French, Latin, mathematics, science, drawing, shorthand and type- 
writing, book-keeping, history, cookery, and physiology. 


THE JOURNAL 


SCHOOLS. 


BIRKENHEAD GIRIS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL.—In the July Northern 
Universities’ Matriculation Examination, five girls passed in the First 
Division and four in the Second. In the Oxford Local Examinations, 
six girls passed the Senior and ten the Junior, while three satisfied the 
examiners in Oral French. In the Preliminary Examination for the 
Elementary Teachers' Certificate, twenty-six girls passed the Examina- 
tion, with twelve distinctions—six in History, four in English, and two 
in Geography. Five of these enter the Liverpool University in October, 
while eleven proceed to residential training colleges. Two graduates 
of Liverpool University, who were attached to the school during their year 
of training, obtained the Secondary Teachers' Diploma in July. Inthe 
Royal Drawing Society’s Examination, 89 girls obtained Honours 
and 106 passed. Dora Jones was awarded the Bronze Medal 
of the Royal Society of Arts, and Elsie Williams the Bronze Star 
of the Clothworkers' Company, both for Geographical Drawings. The 
School greatly regrets the loss of Miss J. C. Hulback, Historical 
Tripos, Newnham College, who has left to be Senior Mistress at the 
Lymm Grammar School. She has been succeeded by Miss Muriel 
Auld, M.A., Liverpool, from the Portsmouth High School. Miss 
Lomax, B.Sc., who left at Easter to be married, has been succeeded as 
Mathematical Mistress by Miss Barbara Brown, M.A., B.Sc., Edin- 
burgh, from the North London Collegiate School. 

CLAPHAM HicH SCHOOL.—The following scholarships and honours 
have been gained :—E. Elligott, Mary Anne Leighton Scholarship at 
Girton College (Physics and Chemistry), Student's Scholarship at 
Somerville College (Physics and Chemistry), Somerville Prize of £2 
(Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board) for best paper in Chemistry ; 
L. Thomas, Entrance Scholarship of £50 at Royal Holloway College 
(Botany, Chemistry, and Physics); Z. Downes, Reid Scholarship at 
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Bedford College (English, French, and Latin); A. Tregaskis, exhibi- 
tion at Girton College (Botany and Chemistry); A. Robertson, 
bursary at Royal Holloway College (Mathematics and Physics). In 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examination the following successes were 
gained :—Group A (English), Honours, Class II: G. North; passed— 
k. Knight, D. Laird, I. Mowll, M. Shewan, M. Walsh. Group C 
(Mathematics), Honours, ClassI: A. Tregaskis; passed—M. Shewan. 
Group E (Science), Honours, Class I: A. Tregaskis, with prize of 
42. 1Os. and distinction in elementary Chemistry and Physics. 
Group H (History): passed—D. Carthew, K. Knight. In the July 
Examination of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board the followiug 
obtained full Certificates : —D. Banks, S. Descours, M. Fowler, 
G. Parnell (with distinction in French, Geography, and Botany), 
A. Tregaskis (with distinction in Botany), E. Johnson (with distinction 
in French), M. Greig, L. Jones, M. Wilson, M. Campbell, D. Ciaig, 
H. Hudson, M. Kearsey, R. Richardson; thirty-five letters were 
obtained. Other successes: Intermediate Arts, Constance Irons; 
London Matriculation, M. Cattle, M. Darge, I. Tarran. A. Worth- 
ington has obtained the L. K. A. M. Diploma (Metropolitan Examina- 
tion) in Class À (as teacher and performer). 

HAMMERSMITH, ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—In the recent Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board Examination for Higher Certificate, 
thirteen candidates gained full certificates, and twenty obtained letters. 
The following passed with distinction :— Charis Barnett, Amy Clarke, 
Elaine Fuller, and Kathleen llorner, in English; Charis Barnett, 
Yvonne Pewny, and Mary Scott, in French; Yvonne Pewny, in 
German. Mabel Hewkley and Ilse Mitcheson have gained Complete 
Honours Certificates in the Royal Drawing Society. 

HARROW, LOWER SCHOOL or JOHN Lyon.—The annual prize 
distribution was held on July 23, when Dr. Leaf presided. He made 
an important announcement to the effect that the fees would be raised 
next term from £6 to £10 per annum. The prizes were distributed 
by T. Gregory Foster, Ph.D., Provost of University College. Seven 
boys were successful in the School Leaving Examination of London 
University. 

LONDONDERRY, VicrORIA HIGH SCHOOL.—The following leaving 
scholarships, given by the Irish Society, London, to students of Derry 
and Coleraine, have been won by students of Victoria High School oa 
results of Senior Grade Intermediate Examinations :—The Girton 
Scholarship, value £300, by Evelyn Ross; this scholarship was for- 
merly tenable only at Girton, but an option has been granted by the 
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CHAMBERS’S 
STUDENT'S 
Byron Jevons, M.A., Litt. D. Fourth Edition. 8s. 6d. 
OTHER WORKS. 
H ISTO A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. by Rev. 
RY 0 F EN G LAN D C. T. CRu T1wELL, M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Di SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By Rev. 


C. T. CRuTTwELI, M.A. Part I., ROMAN THOUGHT. 6s. Part II, 
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EDITED BY ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUI- 


DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and W. WOODBURN. hn ee Profs. Ramsay and Lanciani. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. By Prof. Ramsay. 


Illustrated by copious Examples and Critical Remarks. Seventh Edition. ss. 


Einhard, writing about A.D. 820 his famous life of Charlemagne, ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. 
claimed not to have neglected any facts of consequence known to By Prof. Ramsay. Adapted for Junior Classes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
him, but to have dealt with his subject in the fewest words possi- A MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By Percy 
ble, so as not to repel the most fastidious by a too lengthy narrative Gakpner, M.A., Litt.D., and F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. Second 
of each particular. A claim like that made in the ninth century BUNC TR 
may be repeated in the twentieth as justification for this new THE MAKERS OF HELLAS. A Critical Enquiry into 


‘ f : the Philosophy and Religion of Ancient Greece. By E. E. G. With Intro- 
version of the oft-told tale of English history. A carefully planned duction, Notes; and Conclision by FRANK Bruck T&voná, M.A., Litt. D. 


system of notes relieves the text from the burden of too many ros. 6d. net. 


explanatory details; an abundance of sketch-maps enables the PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Ltd., Publishers. 


NEW EDITIONS. JUST PUBLISHED. 


MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. 
WitLiAM Ramsay, M.A., and Prof. R. Lanctani, D.C.L. <L£rghteenth 
Edition. In large crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. By FRANK 


> 


E 


reader to follow with ease the march of events; and a series of Farsi nz By tron O. SCHRADER, of Jena. Translated by F. B. Jevons, 
summaries and selected questi lows tl tude his "xe je S 5 à 

knowlsdesforbi TURA PUDE MAE Ee SEE te COM tds VIRGILII OPERA. Text from Heyne and Wagner. English 
nowledge for himself. A copious index permits of ready reference. Notes, from leading German and English Commentations. By A. H. Bryce, 


D.C.L., LL D. One Vol., 6s. ; or, in Three Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
HORATII OPERA. Text from Orellius. English Notes 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Square, London, W.; original and selected, from the best Commentations. By G. Currie. 


š : Illustrations from the Antique. In One Vol., 5s. ; or, in Two Parts, 35. each. 
and 339 High Street, Edinburgh. ~ London: C. GRIFFIN & CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 
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SCHORS | 

sel SCHOL ARS’ For the School Library. 
x H CARTOONS. WEBSTER'S 
2C | | 56 ORIGINAL STONE DRAWINGS 

sack: IN COLOUR. INTERNATIONAL 


Columbus—Hadrian’s Wall— 


| The Phoenicians Trading with Ancient Britons. D i G i i O N A R Y 
| Now Ready. 


Lea A | 5/6 LITHOGRAPHS IN COLOUR. Twentieth Century Edition. 
| HANFSTAENGL jy | igi ‘The Bookat— 
16 PALL MALL, EAST, Shakespeare—dulius Caesar, &c., &c. 2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 
LONDON, 8.W. Now Ready. Strongly Bound in Sheepskin, £2. net; Cloth, 30s. net. 
NOTICE. 
HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, commencing The Head Master of Eton says: ‘‘It is admirably 
1910 issue, is the Official and only authorized Book of Reference for the compact and most interesting.'' 
Schools represented on the Head Masters' Conference. 
(Signed) W. A. EVANS, Secretary to the Head Masters’ Conference. The Head Master of Harrow says: ''For daily and 


NOTICE. hourly reference ' Webster's ' seems to me unrivalled.’’ 
HE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (Public 
Schools) is the Official and only authorized Book of Reference for the The Head Master of Westminster says: ''As I turn 
Schools represented on the Association of Head Mistresses. over the leaves and consider the amount of thought and of 
___ (Signed) RUTH YOUNG, Secretary to the Association of Head Mistresses. _ various labour that must have been expended on this remark- 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK able book, I cannot but think it at least as remarkable as the 


Pyramids or the Coliseum.’ 


3s. 6d. net. 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. 2s. 6d. net. l 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK. 7s 6d. net. E 
Of all Booksellers, or from the Publishers, The Year Book Press, care of Swan WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET with specimen 


Sonnenschein & Co., 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C Ac 
: pages, hundreds of opinions from other eminent men, 


CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper cover. Price Sixpence net. and prices in various styles of binding. 
GERMAN DECLENSIONS AND CONJUGATIONS. ee 
By Help of Reason and Rhyme. London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb. 
London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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donors to hold it at Dublin University. The Irish Society’s Royal 
University Scholarship of £90 falls to Gladys Phillips ; this will now 
be held at Magee College, lately affiliated to Dublin University. The 
scholarship of £105 given by the Drapers’ Company, formerly held in 
connexion with the Royal University, will fall to Mary Weatherull ; it 
also can, by consent of the Court, be held at Dublin University. Vic- 
toria High School is tabulated first of All Protestant Girls! Schools in 
Ireland. There are two medals, one in Arithmetic and Algebra and 
one in Botany, Junior Grade. In the Senior Grade there were two 
Second Class Exhibitions in the Modern Literary Course; in the 
Middle Grade one Second Class Mathematical Course, and in the Junior 
Grade one First Class Exhibition and two Second Class Exhibitions in 
the Mathematical Course, two First Class Exhibitions and one Second 
in the Experimental Science Course. There were 78 passes and 29 
honour passes. 

MARY DATCHELOR GIRLS’ ScHooL.— Three Datchelor Scholar- 
ships, one Senior Clothworkers’ Scholarship, and three Junior Cloth- 
workers’ Scholarships were given as usual in July. There were also 
two exhibitions to the Datchelor Training College awarded to sixth- 
form girls wishing to be trained for the teaching profession. The 
Clothworkers’ Exhibition of £50 a year for three years, awarded to a 
girl desirous of working at a University College, was given to Katha- 
rine Parker. The St. Dunstan’s Exhibition for Women, value £60 
a year for three years, has also been awarded to Katharine Parker, 
who is now a pupil at University College, London. Four girls passed 
the Inter. B.A. Examination last July, and one the Inter. B.Sc. ; 
seven gained Higher School Certificates of the University of London ; 
twelve passed the school matriculation ; twenty obtained Junior School 
Certificates, fourteen in honours, and in this examination no fewer 
than seventy-two ‘‘ stars” were gained. For the whole London ex- 
amination as a whole, forty-seven entered, of whom forty-two were 
successful. In the Oxford Senior Local, out of fifty-four who entered, 
fifty-one gained certificates, twenty taking honours; moreover, thirteen 
of the girls did work of such a standard as exempted them from the 
London Matriculation. A large number of passes in the Board of 
Education examinations in Freehand and Model Drawing were also 
obtained. Two of the Lower Sixth Form won Intermediate Scholar- 
ships of the London County Council. Miss Edith Hancock, B.Sc. 
London (Chemistry Honours), has been appointed chemistry teacher 
in place of Miss Hattersley, who resigned at Easter. By a slight 
alteration in the school building, an adequate library has now been 
provided, and this the senior girls find a very good room for study. 


— —— 
-————— 


The school is working under a new scheme which came into being on 
August I2. Its government is now ** representative," but the Cloth- 
workers’ Company continue to control its fortunes and administer its 
property. 

WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—In the Oxford and Cambridge Higher 
Certificate Examination this summer, certificates were won by M. 
Crawford, V. Goodall, D. Howard, J. Morton, M. Burton, J. Facey, 
M. Finney, D. Hemming, S. Richmond, and M. Tomkinson. V.Goodall 
gained distinction in French and Scripture, M. Finney in Scripture 
and Music, M. Allen in Drawing, C. Eden and L. Esdaile in 
French, J. Facey in German. On the results, M. Crawford and 
M. Tomkinson have been awarded Council scholarships. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


LITERARY. 


PRIZES of One Guinea are awarded to ** Loosestrife " and ‘‘ Junket.” 
Prizes of Half-a-Guinea to ** Ardeonaig,” ** N. Hammond,” ** En, 
and for (2) to ** Sirach.” 

This month we have only space for one essay, but hope next month 
to print both ** Loosestrife " and ‘‘ Junket.” 

A list of the ** School Ma’ams” culled from the numerous essays 
may be of interest. Dickens, of course, has the lion's share :—Mr. 
Wopsle’s great-aunt, ** Great Expectations" ; Miss Monflathers, ‘‘ Old 
Curiosity Shop”; Cornelia Blimber and Mrs. Pipchin, ‘‘ Dombey 
and Son’’; Miss Twinkleton, ** Edwin Drood” ; The Misses Crump- 
ton, ‘‘Sketches by Boz"'; Miss Peecher, * Our Mutual Friend.” 
Thackeray : — The Misses Pinkerton, ‘* Vanity Fair." Charlotte 
Brontë :—Lucy Snowe and Madame Beck, '* Villette" ; Miss Temple, 
** Jane Eyre." Jane Austen:— Mrs. Goddard, ** Emma," Kingsley:- 
Grace Harvey, ** Two Years Ago." Mrs. Wiggins:—Miss Dearborn, 
* Rebecca." T. Hardy :—Fancy Day, ** Under the Greenwood Tree.” 
O. W. Holmes :—The School Ma'am, ** The Autocrat.” Mrs. Craigie: 
— Mrs. Marblay, ** The Vineyard."  Bazain, ** L'Isolée." 

(Continued on page 698.) 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Lro., 


42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


Mathematical 
Instruments 


x 


on Modern Lines. 


In Cardboard Boxes. 
In Wooden Boxes. 
In Metal Boxes. 


CONTAINING ONLY INDISPENSABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


Prices from Is. to 2s. 3d. per Box. 
With Reductions for large Orders. 


Most of the Boxes are fitted with the “Viaduct 
Safety" Patent Brass Bow Pencil Compass and 
with special Set Squares (Nickel) and special 
Rules designed to suit Modern Requirements. 


Circulars and Specimens free on application. 


School Furniture 
made in Oak. 


School Furniture can now be made in Oak at a small advance 
only on Pitch Pine prices. Oak is very durable and, either dull 
finished or varnished, has a very superior finish. Furniture can be 
finished to any required shade to match existing furniture. 


New lliustrated Catalogue sent post free. 


The School Stationery 


Manufactured by the Association is of exceptional quality. com- 
prising stationery specially designed for 


Science Work, Nature Study, 
Piotting Graphs, Mathematics. 


The Text Books 


Comprised in the Higher School Series are specially adapted 
to the needs of Junior Scholars, and comprise books in the follow- 
ing subjects, viz. :— 
Arithmetic, English History, 
Geography, English Grammar. 
Published Price, 1/- each. 
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A POSITIVELY BRILDIANT BOOK. 


“MODERN TIMES.” 


HE Key to the history of to-day lies in the period that followed the great upheaval of 1789, and a com- 
prehensive knowledge of that period is necessary for the pupil who is to take an intelligent interest in the 
affairs of his own time. 

In *MODERN TIMES" will be found everything that is essential. Here is given such a presentation of the 
great events that followed the French Revolution as cannot fail to quicken the historical interest of the pupll 
and make him realize as never before the vast developments of recent times. The main subject of the book is, 
of course, the progress of Great Britain and Ireland and the onward movement of the British Empire; but the 
French Revolution, the rise of Bonaparte, and the rising of the peoples against his tyranny, the remaking of the 
map of Europe, the era of revolution and reform, the rise of liberty and the Idea of nationality, the growth and 
development of the United States and Japan into world powers, are all dealt with in a series of brilliant chapters 
that make living pictures of the events themselves. 


Part |. —THE FRENCH REVOLUTION CONTENTS. Part IV. —THE WORLD POWERS OF 
| 


AND ITS WARS. TO-DAY. 
France before 1789. From Tyranny to | Part ||. —REACTION, REFORM, AND Part ill. — THE DEVELOPMENT OF | Education in England and Scotland. 


Trouble in the Balkans. Egypt and 
the Soudan. South African Wars. 
The Third Reform of Parliament. 


Terror. France against the World. The 
Partition of Poland. The Rise of Na- REVOLUTION. ; NATIONALITIES. 
eee TE ji Britain on the Sea. Discontent in Britain. campo and ! The Great Gold Fields. Wars with 
ome ughts from the Sea. The Railways. The Holy Alliance. Cross hi ibition. 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland. and Crescent in the Mediterranean. TL o pi ver P Home Rule and Local Government. 
Pitt and Fox. Trafalgar, Austerlitz, and | Sarco Aozzarts. Revolutions once z oE = y a The New Egypt. The Scramble for 
Las The French Empire and its Vassal | more. The Era of Reform. The Fruits ' a Crime. The Crimean War. The | Africa. The Great Boer War. The Aus- 
tates. Two Sonnets on Liberty. The | of Reform. The Great Boer Trek. How | Charge of the Light Brigade. The ali C Ith. The United 
Mabratta War. The Uprising of the | Lord Durham saved Canada. Mehemet | Indian Mutiny. nited Italy. The , tatan Gommonweaith. woe 
Peoples against Napoleon — Spain. Ali and Ibrahim Pasha. The First American Civil War. The Battle States as a World Power, Russia 
The Uprising of the Peoples — Russia. Afghan War and its Results. The Hymn of the Republic. The Awaken- and Japan. The Bond of Empire. 
The Uprising of the Peoples—Prussia. | Movements of the Churches. Famine , ing of Japan. The Second Reform | Problems of To-day. The British 
The Early Days of the United States. and the Corn Laws. Sir Robert Peel. | of Parliament. The Dominion of Empi f Tod Encland and 
Remaking of the Map of Europe. The | The Growth of the United States. The Canada. Sadowa and Sedan. The ee DENS s t - 
Hundred Days. The Eve of Waterloo. Year of Revolutions — IL, France and Third French Republic and the new Her Colonies. | Summary. Chrono- 
Waterloo. Germany ; 11., Hungary and Italy. ' German Empire. logical Chart. Index. 


320 pages. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. Price 1s. 6d. 
McDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, Ltd., 8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., Officier d'Académie, Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, & C0. 


Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, Scottish Education Department, and 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Central Welsh Board ; Examiner to Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge 
(Established 1873.) 


Higher Locals, Scottish Education Department, Civil Service Commission, Univer- 
sity of London, &c., &c. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. Telegrams : Bankers 


' GABBITAS, LONDON.’ BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


HINTS ON "wm teer 


FRENCH SYNTAX. " 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., having upon their 
books at all times a large number of thoroughly bona fide 
Schools for Transfer and Partnerships in Schools to negotiate. 
as well as the names of some six hundred Purchasers, are 
able, with their thirty years' experience, to negotiate the 
Transfer of Schools of all denominations confidentially and 
efficiently. 


[May be used with advantage with any French Grammar.] 


'" A capital little book, which we have no hesitation in recommending to French 
Students.''— The Pall Mali Gazette. 


** Mr. Storr's Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for Schoolboys, but 
grown-up people who wish to avoid making elementary blunders in either writing or 
speaking may use them with advantage." — The A thenaum. ML 
uud ° I d The Transfer Department is in the hands of Mr. THRING 

Extract from Authors Preface.—At the request of several Masters and Mis- ton; : : 

nephew of the | Master of Uppingham), their Senior 
tresses, who have used the /7/m/s with their classes, I have added an Appendix with ( Pp the late Head a ppmg ) 


| 
I 
| 
MSN E 
easier examples. In them more French words are supplied, and more references are | Principal, who personally attends to all instructions. 
given to the rules which they illustrate. The method of pitfalls is rightly discredited, | 
and it is generally allowed to be a more fruitful discipline to prevent a pupil from 
making blunders than to rap him over the knuckles for making them. Even with the | 
references the happy-go-lucky boy and the cocksure boy will both be caught tripping. ; 
| 
| 
| 


Valuations are carefully made. 


| No list of any kind is issued—all instructions being strictly 
confidential—but each Client receives individual attention on 
, receipt of detailed particulars. 


London : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


No commission is charged to purchasers. 
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DRAWING. 
Watercolours. —'* M. E.C.," 15s. ; ** Lukes,” 10s. ; ‘* Martha,” 7s. 6d. 
Architectural.—*'* Brompton," 10s. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Set of Six Koda&s.—'* A. R. M.," 15s. ; Mais, 10s. ; '* M.G.J.," ss. 
Study of Trees.—'* A. R.M.," 10s. ; ** Acme," 10s. ; ** M.G.," 5s. ; 
** Cowper,” 5s. 
Group of Children.—‘* M.E.J.,” 10s. ; ** Une Lectrice Francaise,” 5s. 


A Prise of Two Gutneas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following extract from Francois Coppée :— 


Un gros capitaine et un mince sous-lieutenant de hussards, sanglés 
dans leurs uniformes, arrivérent alors du cóté du quartier de cavalerie 
en trainant leurs sabres sur le trottoir, et s'arrétérent un moment au 
seuil du café. 

—J’en suis certain, mon capitaine. . . . Le lieutenant Tardieu sera 
compris dans Ja promotion de janvier. . . . C'est son ‘‘tour de bête.” 

—Eh bien, moi, je vous réponds qu'il n'a son rang d'ancienneté. 

—Il est bien aisé de nous en assurer. . . . Consultons *'l'Annuaire." 

Et ils entrèrent dans l'estaminet, où les appelait du reste l'heure de 
l'absinthe. 

A ce moment, l'astre, que voilaient les arbres lointains des Champs- 
Elysées, plongea derrière l'horizon et soudain tout s'assombrit. En 
quelques secondes, les maisons et les monuments devinrent tristes et 
noirs comme s'ils avaient vieilli de cent ans; les feuillages d'automne, 
dont tout à l'heure la cime brillait encore, prirent un funébre ton de 
rouille; le concert des oiseaux continua pendant une minute en 
s'affaiblissant, puis se tut; un vent froid souflla du nord et traversa 
l'espace, pareil à un long soupir de regret. 

Mais en méme temps, le soleil, déjà disparu, déploya, dans le coin 
du ciel ot régnait encore son souvenir, toutes les magnificences du 
crépuscule; et, là-bas, vers le pont de la Concorde, au-dessus de la 
riviére, se creusa dans l'horizon une grotte de pierreries, qui faisait 
songer à l'entrée des souterrains où les despotes d'Asie enfouissent 
leurs trésors. Autour de ce foyer fulgurant, les nuages s'amoncelaient, 
variant sans cesse de nuances et de formes. D'abord ils s'étaient 
massés comme une chaine de montagnes d'or; puis, la cordillére 
s'était rompue, et un archipel d’ilots couleur de rubis nagea dans un 
océan d'un vert adorablement tendre ; mais voilà que les îles s'allon- 
geaient et se transformaient en serpents de lumiére, en poissons de feu ; 
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et tout à coup, sans qu'on s'en fût aperçu, d'autres nuages s'étaient 
formés, plus loir, à droite, à gauche, partout, ébauchant des chimères 
fugitives, se revétant de tons à désespérer Véronése, construisant et 
détruisant à la hate des Babels aériennes. Il y en avait d'énormes, 
dont les plans s'enforcaient dans le lointain avec des perspectives 
d'architecture ; un gros nuage, d'un brun violacé, se tordait comme un 
crocodile, en ouvrant une gueule monstrueuse, et là-baut, toute seule, 
une petite nuée semblait une fleur s'épanouissant dans l'infini. 

Un omnibus traversait alors le Pont-Royal ; il était complet et tout 
un rang de voyageurs de l'impériale était placé juste en face du 
merveilleux crépuscule. Mais il se passait alors un événement à 
sensation—triple assassinat ou crise ministérielle—et tous ces hommes 
assis lisaient le journal du soir, mettant la banalité d'un premier-Paris 
ou l'horreur d'un fait-divers entre leurs regards et les sublimes féeries 
du couchant. 

Le soleil était vaincu ; mais avant de disparaitre tout à fait il tenta 
un suprême effort contre l'indifférence des citadins, et du fond de son 
gouffre il lanca une telle lueur de pourpre que tout le paysage en fut 
incendié. Les solitudes du ciel rougirent, comme prises de pudeur ; 
le fleuve roula dans ses flots du sang et des roses; et les facades des 
maisons et les visages des passants eux-mémes se colorérent de ce reflet 
rubescent. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prise-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by October 16th, 
addressed " Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 


THE SCHOOL NATURE STUDY UNION sends us its Winter Program. 
We give the lectures arranged for this year :— Friday, October 15, at 
7.45 p-m., * Some Recent Experiments in the teaching of Nature 
Study," by Miss C. von Wyss ; Wednesday, November 10, at 7.45 p.m., 
** Mahomet and the Mountain," by Mrs. A. L. Sandford ; Saturday, 
December 11, at 3 p.m., ** The Atmosphere as an Open-air Nature 
Study" (with lantern slides), by G. G. Lewis. The meetings will be 
held at the College of Preceptors. 


MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons—-THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Eso. 


Vice-President—THE LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, BART. 


Actuary and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, Esgq., F.I.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE without Personal Liability 
on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,351,137. 


Annual Income, £471,097. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS. 


Notwithstanding the lowness of the 
LARGE BONUSES. 


Premiums gel ye BONUSES 


are on an EPTIONALLY 
HIGH SCALE. 
NEW AND SPHCIAL Application is invited for the PRO- 
POLICIES. SPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining 
two new Policies, with valuable 


Options. 


1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very 
Low Premium —about one-half the usual rate — during first 
ten years. 


2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with compound interest 
in case death or surrender before pension age. Option to commute 


for Cash. 


Assurances without profits, at low rates of premium, may be 
effected, and Life Annuities on favourable terms may be purchased, 


by 
ship to the Clergy. 


| Of business, where 
any person, irrespective of any special qualification by relation- | 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR £1,000, with PROFITS. 


P bie’ t Age 60 
ayable a 
iad earlier Death. 


Age 
next Birthday. 


£1,000 
Payable at Death. 


. d. d. 
25 io i aos 5 


30 28 3 s2 10 10 
35 26 10 40 1 8 
40 31 31 51 


Note.— Urder the Reduced Premium System (explained in Prospectus) four-fifths 
only of these premiums need be paid, the other one-fifth remaining a charge to be 
repaid out of Bonus. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for the introduction 
y £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 
Assurances c:n ba effected by direct communication with the 
Office, 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY. WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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YOUNG AMERICA: ZJ/PRESSIO.VS 
DE VOYAGE. 


S.S. '! IVERNIA," AUGUST 23, 1909. 


Be I left England the editor of this journal was 

kind enough to suggest that I should send him some 
notes of my experiences of American education. Now, it is 
true that I have seen something this summer of American 
schools and teachers: but I am by no means inclined to dis- 
course on that theme. Let me offer about half-a-dozen 
reasons : The Mosely Commission, without counting Miss 
Burstall, have just garnered a full harvest, and why should 
I try to glean after them? J am not in the mood. I 
went out for a holiday, and, in spite of much temptation, 
managed to secure it. The holiday mood is still on (the 
Atlantic is still calm). Six weeks is really not enough— 
even if one adds the recollections of a visit in 1394—to speak 
with finality. In July and August the schools are closed, 
so I was spared the distressing request: “ Won't you come 
and see our magnificent equipinent?" And this is the real 
reason, and at the same time may serve as justification for 
writing this desultory paper: American education, per se, is a 
matter of small interest in comparison with the American 
people. The schools, colleges, great adventures in pedagogy, 
are of only superficial interest, except as illustrations of the 
American point of view, for their value can only be under- 
stood if interpreted in the light of larger attitudes. 

So I have not worried—inore, any way, than inveterate 
habits have compelled me to do—about American pedagogy 
and schools: but I have wandered as freely as I could among 
all sorts of good folk and let impressions come along. And it 
is surprising how much you get in this way. The American 
is ready to talk, most of all about himself. He is not vulgarly 
conceited, but, having done well (and he commonly has got 
along some), he is quite glad that you should know the story. 
Thus, it happened that three days ago, while travelling east, 
I heard the life story of a millionaire who began life, as they 
all do, with less than fifty dollars. He gave me pictures of 
the fine stock (horses, bulls, and such brutes) that he ex- 
hibits and feeds with the fine feed that he sells to Europe and 
America: his eldest son, his younger boy—I heard all about 
them. Why on earth the dear man should tell me his story 
I can't say. He guessed I was an Englishman, and we were 
sitting side bv side in the car; no further reason was re- 
quired. Perhaps an encouraging question on my part was 
interjected just to show that I was not one of those dull 
" who the d are you ?" sort of English that the American 
objects to; but I was mainly passive. So, in the afternoon, 
another type opened his heart—this time a man who called 
himself a " workman,” but I should have classed him in 
England as a prosperous manufacturer. I know the history 
of his nine children, of his own early struggles, of the strain 
of " hustling " in business, of the advantages to the building 
trade in slack times if a large suburb (wooden houses) can 
somehow be burnt to the ground. 

Thus, without being inquisitive, one can receive many im- 
pressions: and, finally, before coming away, I picked up a 
couple of books * in which American and English character- 
istics are discussed. There are, of course, dozens of such 
books—from the great ones by Bryce to the feeble stuff such 
as H. G. Wells produced. (Mr. Wells is a great man, but he 
went to America to find what isn't there) So (if I can at last 
get this article under way) I propose to note a few of the im- 
pressions that are left, before the worry and bustle (they call 
it “hustle” in U.S.A., but it is the same evil thing) of the daily 
grind effaces the wax from the tablet. 

The title of this paper gives the summary of the whole 
situation: everything that I saw and heard seemed explained 
by the word " adolescence" ; at every turn things are done 
differently, felt differently, from the mode of the mother 
country, and the difference can best be expressed by saying 


* J. G. Brooks, ** As Others see Us " (Macmillan) ; J. P. Robinson, 
‘ The Twentieth Century American ” (Putnam). 
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that America's way is the way of a youth. Psychologically 
a nation renews its youth (with the limitations and crudities 
as well as the glorious possibilities of adolescence) when it 
reverts to the elemental situation of the pioneer: he lands 
on a foreign shore, takes possession, chops down trees, 
hunts, fishes, plants—or he expires. This he calls " settling," 
but that is exactly what the pioneer in America has not 
done! He, or his son or grandson, quits the settlement and 
"goes West ""—he repeats the experience, expels the Indian 
or buffalo, and sails his " prairie schooner ” till he runs up 
against the Rockies. Even when he reaches the Pacific he is 
still a rover and, hearing of new pastures in the North, he 
invades Canada and once more treads the soil of the Britisher 
whose government he rejected in 1776. 

These are primary facts about the American people—in a 
measure they must be true of our colonies also, but our 
colonials are tied to apron-strings: the ties are a bond of 
affection, and we think that it is better for mother and 
daughter to remain one family; but, as a matter of diagnosis, 
the rebellious son that is called * U.S.A." has developed with 
marvellous precocity because he cut the painter in the 
eighteenth century. 

And now for some illustrations. One feature of adolescence 
is excess in all modes of expression—exazzeration is natural 
to youth, and, while the individual American I have met is 
quite as modest as other people, the modes of speech on many 
subjects (except among the artificially cultured?) are extrava- 
gant. Thus, I heard last week a popular " oration ” delivered 
by the Governor of a State to an audience of some four 
thousand farmers. He averred that the American people 
were so civilized and wealthy that thev were the folk referred 
to in the Bible as standing nearest to God, "a little lower than 
the angels": our policy, said he, controls the world; our 
exports, our imports, our dollars, our religion (he just managed 
to remember religion) are the wonder of all creation! 

Now I had often been told of such blatant claptrap as being 
popular in America twenty years ago, but I scarcely expected 
to hear it uttered to-day as part of the stock-in-trade of a 
prominent politician. But it is evident that the size of the 
country, its perpetual advance in material comfort, the con- 
stant influx of immigrants (who supply, together with the 
negroes, a subject race for the performance of much menial 
toil), the limitless resources of Nature—all these have created 
an intoxication of success which makes even the meanest 
American as proud of his country as our jingoes are of the 
Empire on which the sun never sets. And it must be remem- 
bered that many of the facts concerning which this- boasting 
is made are true. No doubt the size of a country is no index 
of its worth, but the place is mighty big! After one of my 
lectures at Chautauqua (I had been explaining the advantage 
of using what the Americans called “folders ” as illustrative 
material for lessons in geography), a lady came up to show 
me a folder from Texas; she gave it me to help ine to realize 
what sort of a place Texas is; she told me her journey from 
Texas occupied three days and three nights continuous 
travelling. Texas is one of forty-nine States, but it alone is 
larger than France: the Texan has a conceit of his own and 
is inclined to think small beer not only of Old England, but 
of New England. 

So we may pardon these young pioneers a little excess in 
boasting. What they will not pardon in us is our supposed 
lack of humour. However it has arisen, there is a fixed im- 
pression among Americans that the Englishman cannot see 
a joke. The commonest illustration—you hear it everywhere 
—is of the Britisher who visits some fruit-raising district and 
inquires what they do with all the produce. The farmer's wife 
wittily replies, " We eat what we can, and can what we can't." 
He laughs consumedly at her smart explanation, makes a note 
of it, and explains on his return that "the Americans grew 
an abundance of fruit; they ate what they could, and what 
they couldn't they put up in tins. Ha, ha!” 

The American humour is just the gaiety of young people 
who are having a good time. I have heard more good stories 
in the last six weeks than in any previous twelve months. 
Some of them travel over the (Continent. Of course, the press 
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feeds on them to surfeit ; but a story, to be enjoyed, needs to 
be told with care. I heard one that the narrator said was 
his personal property, and, when I repeated it in an after- 
dinner speech, I found that it was not a “chestnut,” so I feel 
sure it has not crossed the water yet. I tell it here because 
it scems to me to illustrate not only the specific quality of 
American humour, but the attitude of the American people 
towards many things, towards money in particular. It was 
told me by Judge Mason of a friend of his, whose daughter 
had recently returned after a year in Europe. The two friends 
had not met for quite a while, and the Judge thought, on recog- 
nizing his old friend, that he looked careworn. " No, Judge,” 
replied his friend; "I'm not exactly worried, but” (with a 
comic look on his face) “ I've been troubled some about money. 
You know my girl? Well, I gave her a year in Europe, and 
sorry I was to lose her. I was a bit anxious at the thought of 
her being out there all alone, and we agreed on a telegraphic 
code, so that in a few words she could send me news or I send 
a message to her. Among other things. I wanted her to be 
able to transmit a message about money, so that if she ran 
short I could send her a further supply. 'All right, father,’ 
she said, ‘if I want 500 dollars I will use the words “laugh 
again."' [A pause] Now, will you believe me, Judge, I've 
never laughed so much in my life before! And," sez he, 
“I never want to laugh again!” 

But, of course, he does laugh again. In 1907 the States 
passed through a most acute monetary crisis, as we all know ; 
but I cannot find that anybody treated it seriously outside of the 
newspapers. for whorn it provided good copy. They knew that 
in a year or two they would “laugh again." With young people, 
happily, it is always “lightly come, lightly go" with money, 
and it is an error to suppose that Cousin Jonathan, in this 
lively youth time, worships the dollar: he plavs a glorious 
game with it and expects his children to grow up and enjoy 
the game; but it is the game that fascinates hiin more than 
the size of the stakes. I have several times inquired of friends 
what they thought of our Pensions Bill. I could not find any 
one who felt enthusiasm about the subject, and I met several 
teachers who would not have a pension at any price. Once 
more it is the youthful attitude towards experience. I ain 
inclined to apply the same formula to explain other matters. 
I have no statistics by me, but it is my impression that the 
use of tobacco and alcohol is far less per head in the United 
States than in Europe. Now, I do not intend to consider 
whether this is desirable or not—asceticism is too grave a 
problem to discuss in my desultory paper. But there are 
entire sections of American men who do not “use tobacco," 
and other communities where the drinking, such as there is, 
is done in secret. My interpretation is—adolescence again: 
prohibition comes easier than moderation to young people. 
Stimulants and sedatives are not wanted by young folk when 
actively employed. 

] would even venture to suggest the same line of reflection 
to assist the judgment upon one of the most vexatious troubles 
of contemporary America—the relaxation of the bonds of 
family life, accompanied by the readiness to resort to divorce. 
These are, in a way, ugly—but none the Jess inevitable—by- 
products of a stage of development through which the nation 
seems bound to pass. In the Wanderjahre, both of a youth 
and of a nation, we must expect some lack of reverence 
towards parents aud some licence in the rovings of love; but, 
if the constitution is sound, these may but be symptoms of a 
nature which is learning to understand its world in the storms 
of experience. Our own country, I cannot but think, passed 
through a similar stage in the sixteenth century, and I seem 
to remember descriptions by Taine, in his " History of English 
Literature,” that would recall a psychological situation which 
offers many analogies. 

One further trait: it is a characteristic of youth to be 
intensely social—interested in personalities, in details, de- 
lighting to combine and form societies of all kinds. Now if you 
take up any provincial newspaper and compare it with similar 
publications in Germany or England, you will readily see 
what a large part personalia play in the life of the “ middle- 
class" American. It would, of course, be untrue to say that 


the average German or Englishman has no interest in gossip, 
but either his tastes or his social circumstances confine his 
interest to a narrow circle. But in U.S.A. there are no social 
circumstances worth considering: everybody knows every- 
body and wants to know, in a good-hearted fashion, about 
everybody. Thus the interviewer, with his intrusive anxiety 
as to the number of your teeth and the quality of the rope 
that hung your grandmother, is merely a symptom of the age. 

Of course, behind all these features, charming and other- 
wise, of the adolescent period lies the graver problem—vill 
this nation grow old? Are these features—inevitable features 
of adolescence—likely of themselves to disappear as the con- 
tinent fills up, as the days of the pioneer are forgotten? In- 
deed, one may put the question otherwise and ask whether 
it is not better for U.S.A. to remain as the Peter Pan among 
the nations. Do we in England bear our years so well that 
we never look back with regret upon our golden vouth? 
" Your young men," said Isaiah, “shall see visions," and it is 
from the alert, buovant, adventurous temperament of young 
America that we of the elder nations should hope to learn 
much. 

Above all, perhaps, we can learn about education and the 
schools (for, after all, I suppose I had better say some- 
thing under this head). America cannot show, as product of 
her school system, a nation whose children are at this 
moment well bred and well taught; but she can aflord us 
promise—not achievement, but expectation. What else would 
you anticipate? This young nation is too young to know 
how to manage its children: the best educated children in 
America—those who indubitably have profited by childhood's 
experience to come to the fore—have been literally the sons 
and daughters of pioneers who have had to rough it, to do 
chores with father and mother, to get at culture by sacrifice 
and sometimes by rebellion. That is the way that culture 
makes headway in a pioneer country: when the attempt is 
made to organize it, the pioneers do not understand the job and 
bave no time to tackle it; they tend to imitate some older 
country, first England, then France, then Germany. 

The remarkable thing about U.S.A., in comparison with 
other offshoots of Anglo-Saxon stock, is an ardent, a pathetic. 
belief in education. Although the pioneers had no time to 
work out their own salvation in culture as they have done in 
industry, they felt the obligation most acutely, and the tradi- 
tion of the Pilgrim Fathers has become the settled doctrine of 
every State—even in the South this enthusiasm for schooling 
is rapidly extending. 

Hence the features that attract one in observing the situa- 
tion are (1) the incompetence of the average American parent 
to manage his own children. Here, in passing, let me say 
there are brilliant exceptions. I was fortunate enough to 
be a guest in two homes which afforded illustration. Father 
and mother alike offered an example which would put many of 
us in the older countries to shame; but I had proof enough 
that there were exceptions. Everything is against the family: 
the spirit of democracy, which, with all its priceless benefits. 
misses the mark in education and makes a fetish of something 
called freedom ; the increase of material luxury ; the absorp- 
tion of the parent in other things; the fathers in business 
(and the men do work hard—those who know England say 
that Englishmen don't know what work means) ; the mother 
(at least die Emancipierte) in social interests; * the un- 
settlement of the home owing to constant moving from one 
city to another. This very belief in education has led the 
average American to rely upon the school to achieve a dis 
cipline for his children which, alas! the school cannot under- 
take if the family is not bearing its part. (2) The resource 
and variety of efforts made to improve education. I pointed 
out above that in earlier days the machinery was mainly im- 


* Often, of course, these interests are of a high intellectual and 
philanthropic nature. In the greater part of America woman is rapidly 
assuming the leading róle in the Churches and in many other organiza: 
tions. But she is not always so occupied! A merry lady residing 1 
a boarding-house where I lived for a time explained why she was going 
off to join a card party in the morning : ‘fY où see, at this time of the 
year it is too hot to play bridge in the afternoon!” 
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ported ; but the days of imitation are over, and the Americans 
are launched boldly on experiments in every field of school 
administration. I think the chief benefit to the English 
teacher of a visit to America is a personal experience of this 
boldness in experiment. The very essence of our work in an 
old country seems to depend upon its regard for tradition: 
if a method is old it must be handled tenderly, and, if 
changed at all, the change must come gradually. Over the 
water the tendency is all the other way, and one is led every 
moment to question not whether America is right, but whether 
our venerable institutions are, after all, so efficient as we had 
supposed. 

Let me give an example. This is the day of certificates, 
with examinations designed to support the certificates and to 
satisfy, if not the candidate, at least other people that he has 
achieved soinething. We can scarcely conceive of any re- 
spectable institution issuing certificates and diplomas to people 
who have not passed some sort of examination. Now, Chau- 
tauqua (I mean the original Chautauqua founded by J. H. 
Vincent) is certainly respectable, and yet it graduates, with 
impressive ceremony, year by year some hundreds of men and 
woinen who have pursued a four years' course of study and 
receive a diploma at its conclusion without any test whatever 
of the progress they have made or the profit they have gained. 
The candidate is simply required to testify that he has read 
the prescribed books. The books are serious and instructive. 
No one would read them for mere amusement, nor can they 
be read without profit. “If.” says the Chautauqua organizer, 
" vou have registered yourself for four years as a reader, and 
declare that you have pursued the course, we welcome you 
into our society—yvou have graduated as a member of the 
C.L.S.C." (Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle). There 
is no deception. No title is given which would lead the 
graduand to make pretentious claims to academic standing. 
Nevertheless, the procedure has an air of naked simplicity 
that, I confess, shocked me when I first observed it. Still 
more was I surprised to find a distinguished University Presi- 
dent coming expressly down to grace the occasion and wel- 
come in an address of the highest quality these graduate 
readers among the select circle of academic and cultured 
persons. 

Chautauqua, indeed, is as good an example as one can find 
of the way in whlch America has developed educational 
machinery to suit its needs. Its founder told me that origin- 
ally it was meant to bring academic culture to the homes of 
those who, for various reasons, were unable to get it by the 
regular form of attendance at school or college, but that it 
presently assumed a new role and provided a means of study 
for fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, who were anxious 
not to fall behind the younger generation. And there they 
were, by the hundred, spending the summer vacation on the 
Chautauqua shore, sometimes with their children, more often 
without. And there are thousands like them who cannot 
come to Chautauqua, N.Y., but will attend another assembly 
of the kind held in some other part of the continent, or will 
perhaps not join their comrades-in-culture, but be satisfied to 
follow the course of reading in lonely homesteads. 

Thus Chautauqua arose as a Reading Circle, but it is now 
a town, with 500 inhabitants in winter and 15,000 in summer, 
enclosed within a ring fence, governed by a self-clected cor- 
poration, who let land, license shops, conduct summer schools, 
and provide every kind of literary and artistic entertainment 
that " the people " can legitimately desire. 

Such is the original Chautauqua, born from the brain of a 
Methodist preacher, who found, after his ministry had begun, 
that college culture was a better means of grace than camp- 
meeting. It may be surmised that there would be imitators, 
but I was scarcely prepared to hear that some seven hundred 
institutions, meeting for any period from six days to three 
months, are being held this summer. The most adventurous 
are a group run, like a circus troupe, from an office in Chicago. 
This entrepreneur has equipped six trains, each fitted with 
lecturers, orchestra, magic lanterns, lecture tents, hymn books, 
and way-bills: the train arrives at a town, a field is hired, 
and the neighbourhood for a week is regaled with literature 


and art; after six days the performance is " thru," and the 
train swings on to enlighten the next town—thus the entire 
region is Chautauquered every summer. All of which to 
some readers will appear like a degradation of the ministry 
of culture; and no doubt some of the work is vulgar humbug. 
The original Chautauqua leaders are indignant at the abuses, 
but are helpless. Nevertheless, if the conditions under which 
thousands of American "cities" in the West and Middle West 
have sprung into being be considered, it will be realized that 
means like these, helped out by the post office, are the only 
feasible devices for bringing some breadth of culture to these 
vast regions. 

The astonishing thing to me is not the novelty of the de- 
vices which are designed to extend culture, but the enthusiasm 
with which the people clamour for it: one would think that, 
absorbed as they are in the hustle of business, they would 
have little time left for things of leisure. But, in his own 
way, the American of native stock—that is, the man or woman 
actually born in the country—is as earnest for intellectual 
advancement as was the Scotchman of fifty years ago. We 
talk of the rapid advance of secondary schools in England 
recently, but there is a positive fury in America to set up 
high schools; in Wales, of course, there was a similar energy 
in the nineties: but this was stimulated by Exchequer Grants, 
whereas in U.S.A. the burden has usually to be borne by the 
neighbourhood. And it is not as if the high school was such 
an efficient instrument for its purpose: the evidence is abun- 
dant that the high school is the weakest link in the chain. 
All the high-school teachers I met were in trouble; they know 
their difficulties and see no satisfactory way out. But the 
people want high schools, and when a boy or girl has gradu- 
ated from the high school they want to give him a chance for 
college if he cares about it. “Yes. sir," said a man to 
me the other day, “if I had had a college education I could 
have carried all before me, and my lad is going to have the 
best of chances." 

The fact is, the American, native-born, fs the top-dog—but 
he can only keep top if his children take the best schooling 
that is available and start in with that as a basis. During 
this short trip I have met at least a dozen men—each of worth 
and distinction in his own sphere—who had the poorest 
sort of schooling in boyhood, but struggled right on up to 
forty years of age to learn what he needed—literature, law, 
mathematics, theology. And these, one hears on every hand, 
are illustrative of thousands in every part of the continent. 
Now a race that has won its schooling in storm and stress 
such as this knows what study means, and, however deficient 
many of its high schools or colleges may be just now, they 
won't be deficient long! 

This discursive paper must come to a close. My special 
purpose in making the trip, other than a holiday, was to see 
something of summer-school work, for I am convinced that 
we have much to do in that direction in England. We have 
got Modern Languages Holiday Courses now well established 
and a few Manual Training Centres at work; but there is 
room for much more effort of that kind. The American 
teachers have taken up the plan for vacation study with their 
accustomed enthusiasm, and iny profit from visiting three or 
four of them has been great. Naturally enough, such gather- 
ings form a convenient centre for expounding new doctrines. 
The reformers, false and genuine alike, fnd a platform in the 
summer school. and I had the chance of hearing of many 
things which are moving the waters. In its rapid changes, 
the American teaching world is as mobile as everything else ; 
and, amid all the flux of opinion, it is a little hard to discover 
the deeper trend of current. The little that I may have dis- 
covered is scarcely of sufficient importance to put into print, 
helpful as it may prove to be for my Manchester workshop. 

J. J. FINDLAY. 


SPECULATION is already active as to Dr. James’s successor at 
Rugby. The favourites, if we may borrow the language of the turf, 
are the Rev. A. A. David, of Clifton, and the Rev. St. John Wynne 
Willson, of Haileybury College, both of them sometime assistant 
masters at Rugby. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY BOOKS A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


By AMY BARTER. 


™ REAMS, books, are each a world,” the poet tells us, 

giving utterance to one of those truths of the imagina- 
tion which the Jay mind is at once able to accept as a clear 
and adequate expression of fact. Each man, in his degree, 
recognizes the importance of these two worlds in his own 
particular Planetary System. They lie so close together that 
" book pcople " often stray into the Shadow W'orld and enter 
on a new career there; while sprites from across the border 
sport carelessly among the treasures of the World of Books— 
sometimes with curiously disconcerting results. 

During no period of life is this intercourse so free or so 
constant as iu the days of childhood; and it is this fact 
which gives to the adult reader anxious to extend his know- 
ledge and understanding of the complex existence led by that 
mysterious personage, the child, an added interest in chil- 
dren's books. They carry with them a two-fold revelation, 
for in childhood every tract in the Book World has its special 
Paradiso or Inferno in the world beyond, where translated 
members of the Book race may attain to immortality. The 
man who retains a true recollection of his own early days is 
free of these regions. He possesses the genuine traveller's 
right of way between the worlds even of a generation other 
than his own, and may pass, though as a spectator merely, 
not as a true inhabitant, into the Dream regions of his grand- 
children or of his grandfathers. 

The experience is not always made up of pure delight: it 
may indeed contain gruesome, almost terrifvinz, elements. 
This fact has been forcibly brought home to the writer 
through a recent. excursion into the Dream World made by 
way of a collection of children's books popular a hundred 
years ago. About this time, it would seem, the World of 
Books was invaded by an unpleasant and aggressive race 
known as the Morals. They overran a large tract of the 
beautiful Story Book Country, and settled there in such 
numbers as to almost overwhelm the original inhabitants. 
Some of them inevitably passed into the World of Dreains, 
and one of the most obnoxious families, by name the Paragons, 
became especially prominent there. They established them- 
selves in a gloomy suburb adjoining the City of Dullness, which 
is one of the principal towns of the terrible Nightmare Country, 
and settled in a long, monotonous street full of tall and awfully 
respectable houses. This street they named Paragon Row— 
perhaps the original of all the dull and respectable Paragon 
Rows now to be found in the real world. 

A writer of the present day describes his experience in this 
dread region, which he entered by way of Mary Wollstone- 
craft's " Original Stories," famous as the birthplace of Mrs. 
Mason. head and chief of the whole Paragon tribe. “‘ Since I 
have read this little book," he says, “a new kind of nightmare 
has entered into mv slumbers. I dream that I am walking 
with Mrs. Mason. The greatness and goodness of Mrs. Mason 
surround me, dominate me, suffocate me. With head erect, 
vigilant eye, and a smile of assurance and tolerance on her 
massive features, she sails on and on, holding my neatly 
gloved hand, discoursing ever of the infinite mercy of God, the 
infinite paltriness of myself, and the infinite success of Mrs. 
Mason.” 

Mrs. Mason lives at No. 1 Paragon Row, with those two 
fortunate children, Mary and Caroline, whose parents have 
confided them to her care. She bringsthem up on the maxims 
of the moral code newly edited and revised by herself. This 
code is certified to afford a child complete guidance in all the 
problems of life, and to enable him to behave with absolute 
correctness under the most trying circumstances. 

Next door to Mrs. Mason lives Mrs. Benson (translated 
from the " Fabulous Histories " written by Sarah Trimmer), 
with her children, Miss Harriet and Master Frederick. This 
little boy is of such true Paragon breed that at the early age 
of six he has developed a trait most uncommon in his kind, 


and will be found “ always able to produce a halfpenny when 
his papa or mamma point out to him a proper object of 
charity." Over the way dwells Mr. Barlow, engaged in the 
reformation of Pampered Luxury (in the person of Tommy 
Merton) and the fostering of Lowly Virtue (in the person of 
Harry Sandford). He, however, is of a somewhat milder dis- 
position than the females of his race, and inspires only a 
moderate degree of awe. 

Most of the other houses in the Row are tenanted by un- 
named, but not less worthy, Paragons, who fill to perfection 
the function of omniscient papas, mammas, and preceptors, 
warranted to answer on the spot, without reference to a book, 
any question which a child, thirsting for information on theo- 
logy, botany, zoology, history, geography, or, in fact, any 
branch of useful knowledge or the fine arts, can be inspired 
to ask. Yet, lest even these deep-seated wells might one day 
fail, two perennial springs, if we may so call them, are pro- 
vided in the Row. The first flows froin the residence of the 
renowned Mrs. Teachwell, and its waters are especially suit- 
able for consumption by children of tender years. The second 
and more sacred fountain emanates from the establishment 
of Mrs. Richmal Mangnall, which stands at the corner of the 
Row, and is a compound—a nightmare in itself—of every 
building erected for the purpose of the ditfusion of useful 
knowledge to which the unwilling feet of childhood have ever 
been dragged. Here sits in state the great Mrs. Mangnall, 
propounding terrifying and absolutely uninteresting questions 
concerning “the Roman empcrors, heathen mythology, all 
the metals, semi-metals, planets, and distinguished philo- 
sophers." To all these questions, however, she thoughtfully 
supplies the answers— which little Paragons must get by 
heart. 

There are animals to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Paragon Row, for it is necessary that all children should be 
taught their duty towards the lower creation, and should be 
provided with opportunities of observiug the habits and struc- 
ture of its members. But even the animals have imbibed 
something of the great moral spirit. The dove, when im- 
prisoned in a cage by some infant who has fallen froin grace, 
thus soliloquizes: " What avails it that I am furnished with 
all the luxuries and elegancies of life?” and a lark, under 
similar circumstances, inquires, “ Must I no longer soar towards 
that bright luminary, and make the arch of heaven resound 
with my song?" <A family of robins alight, with exemplary 
punctuality, each morning on the window-sill of Mrs. Benson's 
breakfast-room, but they are obviously moral birds, existing 
only for the purpose of providing Mr. and Mrs. Benson with 
suitable illustrations of the great moral code. There are 
also trees and flowers, stones, insects, streams, valleys, and 
clouds in the neighbourhood ; for little Paragons must collect 
botanical, geological, and entomological specimens, and must 
observe, with chastened delight, the wonderful operations of 
Nature. It even rains and snows when Mrs. Benson needs the 
aid of such phenomena to point a moral or illustrate a science 
lecture; for, as that excellent woman truly says, “ Science of 
various kinds presents itself to the human race as different 
flowers offer themselves to bees, and nothing is wanting to 
extract the sweets but an application of the reasoning facul- 
ties of which they (?) are by Nature possessed." 

Under these circumstances the training of little Paragons 
is naturally carried on with the utmost success, and fresh 
Paragon Rows, which the spell of Nightmare Country compels 
our unwilling feet to pace, spring up with alarming rapidity. 
The great Mrs. Mason's pupils develop into faithful copies of 
their infallible guide. Miss Harriet Benson "follows her 
mamma's precepts and example, and grows up a universal 
benefactress." The children of the other omniscient mammas 
and papas do equal justice to their training. 

Sometimes, however, there occurs, as has before been 
hinted, a falling away from grace, and an embryo Paragon is 
banished from the dwelling-place of his family. and driven to 
the city of Awful Examples. The wanderer in Nightmare 
Country is almost inclined to follow; anything must be better 
than the deadly respectability. of Paragon, Row. ) Entrance to 
the city may be gained through such a book as ? The School 
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of Idleness and Extravagance, or Direct Road to Ruin; con- 
taining Fourteen Examples of Persons who have come to 
Poverty and Shame through their own Negligence and Vice; 
an Awful Warning to all Children." The Direct Road to 
Ruin, we find, lies within sight of Paragon Row, and runs 
through Nightmare Country to the city of Awful Examples. 
Who can describe the horrid sights and sounds with which 
this city is filled! There is little Jane Fretful, who broke her 
mother's heart by her discontent, and now, homeless and 
friendless, must beg her bread in the streets. Little Jack, 
“who ran to play, too far from home a long, long way, and 
did not ask mamma,” is now a chimney-sweep, and passes his 
time in sooty wretchedness. William, who so far forgot him- 
self as to kick at a door, and added to his transgression by 
screaming, when in so doing he “impaled his foot upon a 
nail" lies groaning in a hospital crib. The boy who went 
fishing without leave hangs miserably by his chin on the hook 
of a dresser, where he was caught while atteinpting to dispose 
of his ill-gotten gains; the other boy, guilty of the heinous 
crime of "asking questions” (presumably of a frivolous 
nature), lies a mangled corpse, gored to death by a mad bull. 
Miss Mary Ann Selfish lives sparingly in the pigsty to which 
her greediness has consigned her, and Miss Addis, who, in 
spite of the shining example of Miss Harriet Benson, " per- 
sisted in her evil temper," now foams in perpetual fits. 

"Which would you rather be." we can conceive the child of 
that day asking himself and his contemporaries — "a little 
Paragon or an Awful Example?" The question seems thus 
wellnigh unanswerable. 


A CHILDREN'S CELEBRATION OF THE 
CENTENARY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


R. PERCIVAL CHUBDB, the Director of Festivals at 
the Ethical Culture School, New York, has a great 
belfef in the value of festivals as "institutions which lend 
desirable charm and significance to life," and he pleads elo- 
quently for " the incorporation of the festival in the regular 
activities of the school." When I was in New York, last 
February, I had the pleasure of attending the Centennial 
Festival in honour of Abraham Lincoln, given by pupils of 
the Ethical Culture School, under Mr. Chubb's guidance. A 
brief account of this celebration may not be without interest 
to English readers. 

At this school it is the custom, at the close of the year, to 
decide what festivals are to be celebrated during the coming 
vear, and to apportion each of these to a particular class 
with whose work it can be most appropriately connected. 
The Abraham Lincoln Festival, on February 12, 1909, had 
been undertaken by the pupils of Grade Seven—children of 
about thirteen years of age. These pupils were studying 
American history as a part of their year's work, and they 
were allowed to devote special attention to the life and times 
of Abraham Lincoln. In co-operation they wrote the scenes 
which they themselves acted, on February 12, in the presence 
of a large audience of parents and friends. 

The dramatic scenes were interspersed with music, which 
emphasized the same ideas as the acting, and thus formed 
with it an essential unity. Whitman's beautiful verses, “O 
Captain! my Captain," were sung to Kelly's music by the 
High School and Normal Department, and this song, coming 
as it did just after the scene representing the reception of the 
news of Lincoln's assassination. was extraordinarilv moving, 
and must have made upon the minds of the children an 
impression which would probably remain with them through 
life. 

In the first scene Lincoln was introduced as a boy who 
could while away the long winter evenings at home by telling 
stories to his brothers and sisters as they gathered round the 
fire of the log cabin. The scenery in this, and in all the other 
scenes presented, was very simple, and the acting of the chil- 
dren was serious and natural. In all the festivals which he 


arranges, Mr. Chubb aims at the large and simple effects 
which he considers proper to childhood, and showiness and 
Mus are often called "stage effects" are not encouraged 
at all. 

Subsequent scenes showed “ Honest Abe" in the New 
Salem Store, and then Mr. Lincoln as the great political 
rival of Douglas. The scene entitled "A Day in the Life of 
the People's President" was heartily entered into by the boy 
who played the part of President Lincoln's Secretary, and by 
those children who represented the many types of people of 
all ranks and conditions, who confidently flocked to the White 
House to appeal directly to the Head of the Nation for redress 
of their grievances and help in their troubles. 

In the negro cabin, on a Southern plantation, the news of 
the emancipation of the slaves was brought to a bent and 
grey-haired negro by a vounger man, who might look forward 
to enjoying the privileges of freedom, for which the other had 
hardly dared to hope. An additional pathos was added to 
this scene by the singing of “ Old Black Joe" and the Slave 
hymn, ‘‘ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” 

The actors then carried us on to the day after the famous 
Gettysburg speech, when Lincoln, mistaken for a lawyer, drew 
up awill for a dying Southern soldier. In the following scene 
his old Springfield friends were giving their reminiscences of 
him when they were interrupted by the terrible news of the 
assassination of their hero. 

The epilogue, representing the reunited nation offering its 
tributes to the memory of one of its greatest men, formed a 
suitable conclusion to an interesting and artistic representa- 
tion of " The Life and Death of Lincoln." 


THE DOMINIE IN FICTION. 


HE schoolinaster seems to figure most frequently in novels 
written about 1850, when Charlotte Bronté, Dickens, 
and George Eliot were in full literary activity. This fact is 
remarkable because, about the same time, reforms in educa- 
tion were being rapidly introduced, first into the great public 
schools, then into the smaller ones. Education and its pro- 
blems were attracting attention increasingly, and authors 
sharing in the general interest, perhaps also considering their 
own advantage, began to introduce the dominie more into their 
writings. But these were not the only motives which influ- 
enced novelists, for, doubtless, like Dickens in ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” they brought in the pedagogue with the deliberate 
intention of exposing the evils of some schools and so hasten- 
ing their abolition. 

It is strange that, although the schoolmaster has now a 
much more prominent position in real life than he had for- 
merly, yet he has not kept his place in literature. Except in 
" school" stories he rarely appears in modern fiction. This 
is certainly not accounted for by the fact that the older 
writers often made fun of him; his modern counterpart has 
also ridiculous foibles. Rather does the cause lie in the now 
rare publication of a first-class novel and in the increasing 
difficulty of depicting the complex modern educational system. 
This is confirmed by the appearance in recent novels of the 
old type of schoolmaster. 

It is noticeable that the pedagogue of fiction has rarely 
studied for the profession which he ultimately adopts. In 
some cases his lack of education unfits him for it ; Squeers and 
Creakle exemplify this. In others he is well educated, but 
circumstances, usually poverty, have obliged him to teach. 
Domsie (“Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush”), John Cray 
(“Choir Invisible "), and Louis Moore (“ Shirley ”) illustrate 
this. Sometimes he entered college to qualify for the ministry, 
and has either turned out a " stickit minister," like Dominie 
Sampson, or has tutored private pupils, like Mr. Stelling, or 
has become head of a great public school, like Dr. Arnold. 

Another characteristic of the masters is their inflexible 
methods of teaching. Few of them realize’ that each of the 
boys they instruct has his! individual,;character. and mental © 
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capacity, which may need developing in ways different from 
those which suit others. Only three teachers, and those 
differing widely in social position, recognize this important 
fact, Bartle Massey, Domsie, and Dr. Arnold. Bartle adapts 
his teaching wonderfully to the understandings and require- 
ments of his pupils, be they men wishing to read and write, 
. or Adam Bedes who learn mathematics and surveying; but 
his fiery temper explodes when his scholars do not try to 
master their tasks. 

Donisie, a Scotch village master and University man, sets 
himself to discover a “lad o' pairts" among his boys. He 
had a leaning to classics and the professions, but Domsie 
was catholic in his recognition of * pairts,” and when the son 
of Hillocks’ foreman made a collection of the beetles of 
Drumtochty there was a consultation at the Manse. The 
result was that “if any clever lad did not care for Latin he 
was offered the alternative of beetles." 

Dr. Arnold, unlike the other masters just considered, turned 
his attention mainly to developing the characters of his boys, 
though he did not neglect the other side of their education. 
One with Dr. Arnold in aim is the American, John Cray. 
Through his brief career as a schoolmaster in newly settled 
Kentucky, he upholds to his children the duty they owe to 
their pioneer parents. But he differs from Arnold in this, 
that he considers his pupils as a mass, and does not, like 
Arnold, regard the moral welfare of individuals. This is 
Cray's farewell to his scholars: * This is what I have wished 
to teach you more than anything in your books—that you inay 
become men and women worthy of them and of what they 
have left vou. But, while being the bravest kind of men and 
women, you should try also to be gentle men and gentle 
women." Inthus recognizing the influence on the scholars of 
a school's moral atinosphere, Cray and Arnold are indeed 
modern masters. 

Considering that schoolmasters have generally been re- 
spected in real life, it is astonishing to find that in fiction they 
are often ridiculed. Even admiring novelists rarely make an 
exception. The dominies under discussion represent four 
nationalities—Scotch, English, American, and French. The 
Scotchmen (Sampson and Domsie) exemplify a national 
characteristic. Both are peasants, both have taken a Uni- 
versity course in " humanities," an important point in Scotch 
estimation. As Ian Maclaren says: " There was just a 
single ambition in these humble homes, to see one of its 
members at college, and if Domsie approved a lad, then his 
brothers and sisters would give their wages, and the family 
would live on skim milk and oatcake to let him have his 
chance.” This deeply ingrained aptitude for study apparent 
in Scotchmen springs from the religious element in their 
nature; for many, in sending their sons to college, intended 
them to become ministers. or, failing this, teachers. This 
tendency is not seen in village schoolmasters of the other 
nationalities. Bartle Massey, not a college man, and, living 
in a district whose inhabitants seldom desired to learn more 
than the rudiments of education, has no idea of sending even 
an Adam Bede to college. Bradley Headstone (“Our Mutual 
Friend") is singularly unambitious, though his pupil is 
intended for the teaching profession. 

In considering the two Americans, Cray and Mr. Churchill 
( Kavanagh "), we must remember that, in their time, travelling 
from the interior of America to the older States was difficult ; 
therefore few village dominies could afford a college course. 
It is clear that the Scotch teacher had a culture and enjoyed 
an esteem unknown to the others. Cray’s ambition is to be a 
lawyer, but he has a high conception of lite’s duty; until he 
has an opportunity of leaving his mastership and going East, 
he fulfils its duties conscientiously. When his opportunity 
comes he seizes it. Churchill’s ambition is to write a novel, 
but he is too unpractical to find time to begin it. 

In “ Villette ” is found a Frenchman, M. Emmanuel. As a 
schoolmaster he is a fiery, unreasonable little man, with an 
abnormal sense of his own importance; a capable teacher, 
although he rules by storm. 

The dominie is seldom represented actually in class. Only 
five instances are apparent ; they are the following: (1) when 
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Amyas breaks Mr. Brimblecombe’s head (“ Westward Ho!"), 
(2) Dr. Arnold’s Latin lesson, (3) Bartle Massey’s night school, 
(4) Squeers's spelling lesson, (5) Mr. Mell’s dismissal. Six 
cases occur — Mr. Creakle, Dr. Blimber, Mr. Feeder, Mr. 
Stelling, Domsie, and M. Eminanuel—in which the teacher's 
character and methods are only described, not shown in class. 
In five more cases, less well known, the dominie is viewed 
from the unprofessional side of his character. These are 
Dominie Sampson, John Cray, Mr. Churchill, Bradley Head- 
stone, and Louis Moore. Z. Q. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


INSPECTION OF ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,— Will you allow me, in justice to the Roman Catholic 
community, and pursuant to the request of some of their 
representatives, to remove a misunderstanding that has arisen 
on the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission ? Com- 
menting. in that Report. on the remarkable fact that the Local 
Government Board made no inspection and possessed practi- 
cally no official information as to the education of the eleven 
thousand Poor Law children in the 269 certified and the 
hundred or more uncertified schools and homes, «e said: 

In 1883 a London Board of Guardians inquired, with some 
anxiety, whether there was any Government inspection at all of the 
education in these certified schools, for which the Boards of Guardians 
were paying large sums. In consequence of this inquiry, arrangements 
were made, in the course of the next few years, for getting twenty-*hree 
out of the fifty-five Roman Catholic institutions—but no others— 
regularly inspected by the Inspectors of Poor Law Schools. In 1904 
the duty of inspecting the education in these twenty-three schools (and 
in these only) was transferred to the Board of Education. . . . So far 
as we can ascertain, the education given in the other Roman Catholic 
schools, some of which have over a hundred boys or pirls, and that 
given in the schools and homes belonging to other denominations or to 
no denomination—afart from a score of institutions which happen to 
receive grants also from the Board of Education as being public eie- 
mentary schools—is, to this day, not subject to any inspection 
whatever. 


It has been pointed out to us that this statement, while 
verbally not inaccurate, might conceivably be misunderstood 
to suggest (a) that the Roman Catholic schools and homes 
are less inspected than others, and (b) that thev are in some 
way inferior or open to suspicion. I am glad to be able 
to place on record, on behalf of the Minority, that neither of 
these sugyestions was intended. Nothing in the work of the 
Commission led me to doubt that all Roman Catholic 
children, if not “boarded out" in Roman Catholic families 
or placed by themselves in a "scattered home” under a 
Roman Catholic "house mother," ought to be placed in 
Roman Catholic institutions. 

Unfortunately, by some unexplained error, we adduced (in 
a foot-note not reproduced in any unofficial edition), as ex- 
amples of schools in which the Local Government Board 
Inspectors did not inspect the educational work, two boarding 
schools (the St. Paul's Roman Catholic Home at Coleshill 
and the St. Clare Roman Catholic Orphanage at Pantasaph) 
which happen also to be classed as public elementary day 
schools under the Board of Education, and were thus 
excluded by the exception in the text of the Report that 1 
have italicized above. The naming of these schools in the 
foot-note was therefore a mistake on our part, for which we 
have done our best to make amends. 

We are now informed by Mr. J. Harrison, of Leicester, 
that he has ascertained privately, what is not stated in any 
official list known to us, that all but five of the fiftv-five 
certified Roman Catholic schools have their educational work 
inspected under one head or another, either by the Board of 
Education or by the Local Education Authority. or by both. 
Only five, and these small and exceptional places. are at the 
present time not thus inspected. Wé gladly record the fact, 
and we regret that it isimotcoffivially^? promulgated. The 
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Roman Catholic schools deserve credit for the alacrity which 
they have shown in welcoming the visits of H.M. Inspector 
and the Government grant. 

But a larger question arises. We must again repeat our 
criticism that the Local Government Board in 1904, when it 
was understood that the inspection of the education of Poor 
Law children as such, to whatever denomination they be- 
longed, was handed over to the Board of Education, apparently 
transferred the educational inspection as boarding schools 
of only 23 certified schools and homes (and these all Roman 
Catholic), and did not transfer the educational inspection of 
the 246 others. Up to last year the latter duty had still not 
been assumed by the Board of Education. The incidental 
inspection of soine of these institutions as day schools does 
not suffice, nor do the visits of the Local Government Board 
Inspectors compensate for the absence of inspection by H.M. 
Inspectors. Was it, or was it not, decided by the Govern- 
ment in 1904 that the educational inspection of Poor Law 
children as such, to whatever denomination they belonged, 
should be transferred from the Local Government Board to 
the Board of Education? Whv hasthis not yet been done ?— 
I am, &c., BEATRICE WEBB (Mrs. Sidney Webb). 

+1 Grosvenor Road, Westminster. 

September 29, 1909. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS' EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,— May I call attention to what seems a grave defect in 
the time-t able of the College of Preceptors’ Examinations, so 
deservedly popular, and, for the most part. well planned and 
organized ? Many candidates are under examination for 
eight or eight and a half hours on the second day. Surely 
this is too long for boys and girls who are presumably under 
eighteen years of age. Even at the Universities, where the 
candidates are older. they are rarely under examination for 
more than six hours a day. To compel a student to start his 
Latin paper at 5 p.m., when he has already been examined 
in Arithmetic for two hours, in Geography for one and a half 
hours, an«l in French for two hours, is rather unfair to Latin, 
and more unfair to boys and girls of weak physique. These 
candidates start at 9.30 a.m., and do not finish before 7.30 or 
even $ p.m. in some cases, with less than two hours in which 
to take their meals. It should surely be possible to extend 
the time-table, which now begins on Tuesday and finishes on 
Saturday morning, so as to have some subjects cn Monday 
afternoon, as at the London Matriculation, or to place other 
subjects on Saturday morning in addition to Practical Chem- 
istry. I recollect that a simular defect existed some years ago 
in the time-table of the Locals, and that it was shown that 
permanent harm had been done to growing boys and girls by 
the strain thus caused.—Yours, Xc. A PARENT. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—I saw a note in the current number of Zhe Journal of 
Education to the etfect that only two students were placed in Class I. 
in the examination for the Cambridge Teachers Certificate. I beg to 
draw your attention to the fact that there were three. Miss Jessie 
Dykes, of Cherwell Hall, Oxford, was not only placed in Class I., but 
she also obtained the mark of Distinction in Practical Etficiency, she 
being the only student in 1009 who was so distinguished. I am 
enclosing you the list, and you will see that you have omitted Miss 
Dykes’s name. I shall be glad if you will correct this in your next issue. 
—I am, yours very truly, CATHERINE I. Dopp, Principal. 

Cherwell Hall, Oxford, Sestember'6, 1909. 

(Miss Dykes's name appears in a separate list of candidates who had 
previously passed the examination in Practical Efficiency, and hence 
was overlooked by us. —Ep.] 


ST. GEORGE'S BOYS’ SCHOOL, JERUSALEM. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,— May I ask your permission to recall to your readers the needs 
of St. George’s Boys’ School in Jerusalem, an article on which appeared 
in the Journal of Education for August? The school has grown 
quickly, and needs supporting and developing that it may reach its 
full measure of usefulness. There may be some among your readers 


who, in memory of their own school days, will help this work of 
England in the Holy Land. 

Before St. George’s School there lies a future of almost unlimited 
usefulness to the boys of this land; but now, in face of these open 
doors, the school is crippled for lack of funds. The restriction of the 
school in its work for the rising generation is a blow to the progress of 
the land. Old boys are now out, some serving their country; and of 
those still at school, who can say what part may be theirs to play in 
the future of their land? The material is splendid, the outlook wide. 
Are we to throw away such a chance—nay, rather, such a responsi- 
bility—given by the hand that has raised the country from the dust ? 
It may be that some reader of this letter will help a work so great in 
hope. We need money for building the upper story of the school, for 
scholarships for boys (Z12 a year for a boarder, Z3 a year for a day 
boy), and for general school expenses. Cheques and postal orders 
should be made payable to the Lord Bishop in Jerusalem, and can be 
sent to him at the address given below, or (till the end of October) to 
Norton Lees, Shortlands, Kent. All help will be gratefully received, 
and donors may be sure that what they send will be of real value and 
help. If opportunity makes the thief, inay it not also make the 
giver ?—I am, Sir, &c., ESTELLE BLYTH. 

St. George's College, Jerusalem, Palestine. 


COLONIAL AND FORBIGN NOTES. 


GERMANY. 


Our attitule towards co-education in England has been that of 
sympathetic observers of an experiment. Abroad 
we have watched its progress and looked for 
evidence of its effects. We have reported as to 
Germany that the Prussian Scheme (August 18, 1908) for the edu- 
cating of women practically rejects it; that Baden and some other 
States have made trial of it by opening the higher boys' schools to 
girls ; but that co-education, where it has been practised in Germany, 
should more properly be described as co-instruction. Let us now give, 
as illuminative material for the study of the subject, the results of 
experience in Baden. 

But first we must indicate the area of the field in which the experi- 
ence was got. On December I, 1908, there were 
in the secondary schools of Baden 1,462 girls 
beside 16,756 boys, the girls forming thus 8 per 
cent. of the whole number. The higher girls’ schools contained 4,092 
girl pupils ; so that more than a quarter of the girls receiving secondary 
education were being instructed jointly with boys. In the Gymnasien, 
beside 5,108 boys, there were 126 girls (2:4 per cent.) ; the Kea/- 
gymnasien were attended by 2,501 boys and 98 girls (3'4 per cent.) ; 
the Oberrealschulen, by 3,993 boys and 147 girls (3:5 per cent.). The 
Realprozymuasien provided for 422 boys and 23 girls (5'1 per cent.) ; 
the Nealschulen for 4,438 boys and 1,050 girls (19:3 per cent.). It 
will be seen that, if the variety of the schools and the proportion of 
girl pupils be taken into account, the scope for observation was fairly 
good. Yet some might prefer an inquiry conducted in schools where 
the number of girls was approximately equal to the number of boys. 


Now the Education Department of Baden had issued in 1908 a 
memorandum in which the results of co-education 
were described as being ‘fon the whole, good." 
It was stated that the girls were quite equal to the 
demands that higher instruction made upon them ; that they sometimes 
showed greater industry and a livelier interest in their work than that 
manifested by the boys ; that they exercised and received a beneficial 
influence ; and that neither discipline nor morality suffered through 
their presence in schools designed primarily for boys. These are the 
familiar contentions of the advocates of co-education. But the school- 
men of Baden desired to have more light and shadow in the picture ; 
accordingly they addressed a Fragehogen (questionnaire) to all the 
secondary schools (65 boys’ schools and 10 girls’ schools) in the country, 
and begged the teachers for impartial answers to certain questions. 
Hence there has been obtained, for the first time in Germany, a mass 
of detailed and trustworthy information with regard to the subject. 


Ave and capacity of the girls: the girls in all classes are, as a rule, 
of the same age as the boys. Although the teacher 
may be disposed to be indulgent to girls, it would 
appear that the same standard of achievement is 
applied to them as to the boys. If the work of the girls in some 
subjects is better, the cause is that they at present are a sort of ife 
and drawn from a higher social stratum. From the Aealschulen it is 
reported that, where a difference is perceptible, the girls have a 
greater capacity than the boys for languages/and history, a less. for 
mathematics and natural science. Heré. and there. the. girls showed 
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signs cf overstrain in consequence of their studies; failure in other 
cases was ascribed to natural weakness, not to the tax imposed by the 
schcol. Nowhere was it found necessary to show special indulgence 
to the girl during her times of periodic indisposition. Delicate subjects: 
the majority of teachers find that the presence of girls in the classroom 
puts a certain restraint upon them, which at times is inconveniert ; 
others have never felt themselves hampered. Whilst answers on this 
point vary much, complaint is made, particularly from larger towns, 
that certain topics must be avoided in mixed classes and certain 
materials of instruction be left unused. Among such materials are 
specified plates illustrating ancient history, reprcductions of ancient 
sculpture, and Preller's pictures to Ilomer. In some classes, during 
the natural history lesson, references to propagation and to male and 
female in animals have been received with a general grin. Matters 
of instruction : these are the same for girls as for boys. In all nine- 
class schools manual work for girls (in practice, sewing) is dispensed 
with. Drill is treated ditterently in different schools. Often the girls 
are wholly exeinpt from it ; in some schools they drill with the boys 
in lower classes, and separately in higher. 


With regard to the tone of intercourse between the boys and the 
Relations of girls, most schools have no unfavourable observa- 
Boys and Girls— tions to report. In isolated cases flirtation has 
mcnonce of occurred in class. On the other hand, in one year 
oe Sexlaner and Quintaner (little boys of the sixth 
and the fifth classes), and these mostly children out of respectable 
families, treated the girls badly, spat on them, and mocked those who 
took their part. Some of the answers state that joint instruction 
deprives flirtation, such as takes place when the boys and the girls 
attend separate schools, of all charm. The presence of girls in a 
class and the preference that they show for some of the boys has been 
found a cause of discord. Against opinions that the girls exercise a 
favourable intluence on the boys may be set an equal number to the 
effect that they have no influence at all. When parallel classes exist, 
one class containing girls and the other without them, the latter looks 
with contempt on the ** molly class." Old-boy pupils, in so far as they 
have been consulted, say that when girls came into the class the boys 
disliked it. That the presence of girls furnishes a stimulus and raises 
the standard of attainment is denied by most of the answerers, some- 
times with the addition ** Of that there is no trace," or “On the 
contrary, in classes containing many girls the work is poorer." One 
experience has been that to praise the performance of the girls makes 
the boys more indolent. But six out of thirty-four schools reporting 
on this matter do ascribe a good influence to the girls ; and one 
remarks, ** We should be sorry to be without our two Olerfrimaner- 
innen” (girls in the upper first class). 


This is a professional journal and we are writing for professional 
men and women and for parents. It will be for- 
given us, then, if we speak p'ainly. The supreme 
question with regard to co-education is, Does it 
reduce sexual desire, and, if so, does it not act in restraint of marriage? 
We should like to have statistics upon the extent to which marriage 
takes place between those who have been educated together during 
adolescence. Here and for the present we must be content to set 
forth the experience of Baden with respect to morality. Moral diffi- 
culties, small or great. have occurred but seldom. In one case there 
was a ditticulty, of the less grave sort, with a boy whose general 
character was bad. In another case two boys had to leave the school 
on account of a girl, who was quite innocent in the business. When 
girls have no lesson and, living far from the school, cannot go home, 
special supervision is required for them—which is felt as an incon- 
venience. One school answered the question, ** Have moral difficulties 
been encountered ?"' with the words, ** Yes, once.” At another school 
Quintaner (boys in the fifth class) were found in possession of a paper 
containing filthy remarks about the girls in their class; and an Ober- 
primaner (boy in the first class) made a drawing of the back of the 
girl sitting before him. Many reports state that, whilst there are no 
cvert acts of immorality, gitls must hear improper things. Some 
assert, on the ground cf communications from students who were in 
mixed schcols, that boys gain nothing by co-education and girls lose 
much. 


The 
Moral Question. 


On the whole, it will be seen that teachers in Baden are by no 
means unanimous for co-education, even in the 
limited form of co-instruction. But race, food, and 
climate, all expressing themselves in temperament, 
must be taken into account; and an imperfect experiment in one 
region is not decisive. We, for our part, reserve our opinion upon 
the matter. We urge only that judgment should be determined not 
by a priori ccnsicerations, but by the results of experience, collected 
from many quarters and soberly weighed. 


Conclusion. 


We have now before us the text of the Prussian law of May 26. 1009, 
relating to the payment of men and women teachers 


End Leni in the public /o/sscAu'en. Let us give a slight 
in Prussia. outline of it, without entering into minute and—to 


us—irrelevant details. The payment of the teacher 


consists of three elements—the fundamental salary, increment for age, 
and a free ofticial dwelling or an allowance for rent. The fundamental 
salary is £70 a year for a man teacher. £60 for a woman; but in the 
case of a teacher provisionally appointed or of one who has not yet 
been four years in service, the salary may he less than this by one-fifth. 
Increments for age beyin after seven years of service: then there are 
nine increases at intervals of three years. The amount of the increase 
lor men teachers is at the first two stages £10 a year, at the third and 
fourth £12. 10s.. and from the fifth to the ninth £10 each time; for 
women teachers it is at the first two stages £5, at each subsequent 
stage £7. 10s. The maximum increment for a man teacher is thus £95, 
which, with the fundamental £70. makes up a salary of £165; for a 
woman the maximum increment is £62. 10s., the maximum salary, with 
the fundamental ¢60, being thus for her £122. 10s. The maximum 
increments are the same in Herlin as elsewhere. but they may be 
reached by a ditterent arrangement of stages. Teachers have no legal 
claim to the regrant of an increment; but it can only be refused with 
the approval of the School Inspection Authority and for inetticient 
discharge of duty. When no official dwelling is assigned, the man 
teacher receives further. as an allowance for rent, a yearly sum of from 
£20 to £36 or more; the woman teacher. £14. 10s. to £25 or more— 
the sum being in ail cases dependent on the c/ass to which the teacher 
belongs. Apart from salary and rent. he or she may contemplate an 
Orts:udage, an additional yearly sum fixed by the Local Authority. for 
example, where living is expensive ; but at such a rate that the maxi- 
mum salary ‘exclusive of rent allowance) does not exceed for a man 
4210; for a woman £147. 10s. Again, there is the Almlssulage, or 
increase gained by office: the head masters of schools with six or more 
successive Classes receive an additional payment of at least £35 a year; 
other head masters at least £10. Pensions are reckoned cn the basis 
of salary. We may observe that sharp contrasts between the emolu- 
ments of a head master and those of an assistant master are, in Prussia, 
unknown. 


FRANCE. 
The holidays are over. In a thousand schools when teachers met 
they will have asked, smiling like concurrent 
augurs, '* Well, how did vou get on with your 
French?" Let us then write this month a little 
about French—about French, which is not only a language but also a 
mode of culture and an inspiration. 


First a word about French in France and for the Frerch. The 
Frenchman differs from the German in respect of a 
greater jealousy for the correctness and purity of 
his language. If the German sets himself with 
growing zeal to root out Aremdwerter (foreign words), he is still in 
helpless thraldom to his dialects, or rather to those local ^a/ois which 
are the corrupt descendants of true and sharply defined dialects. 
Dialect exists in France, as it exists in England, but with restricted 
dominion. The French school seeks always to make its pupils write 
and, so far as possible, speak pure and sound French. We related 
not long ago how a ‘‘crisis” had atisen with regard to the teaching 
of French, how the teachers were dissatisfied with their pupils, and 
how it was in Section D (the *'side" of the /ycce that has neither 
Latin nor Greek) that the greatest weakness in French was shown. 
Now France has what we, for most of our secondary schools, lack— 
machinery for conver:ing opinion into action. The teachers were 
convinced that more time should be given to the native tongue. The 
Conseil supérieur has added an hour to French in Premiere and 
Seconde of Sections A, B, C, and D, and in Troisieme of A and B. 
In Seconde and Premiere of A this hour may be taken out of Greck; 
in the same classes of B, out of extra Latin. Thus French is to be 
more favoured not only in Section D, but on all the “sides” of the 
Mice. We have before urged that the study of English, especially that 
of Old English. was worthy of more attention in English schools. The 
example of France may yield to those who are like-minded with 
ourselves a reinforcing argument. But it is not with French for the 
French or with English for the English that we are at this moment 
chietly concerned, but with French for the English and with devices 
for bringing it on to their lips and France into their lives. 


French. 


French 
for the French. 


For our printed books and our travel-talk alike bear witness that we 

To have not all yet conquered the accent, the idioms, 
Montpellier ' and the thoughts of France. Summer courses, it Js 
true, have done something for us; but still the 
tweed-clad tourist feels at times how l'entente est au discur—how much 
easier it is to understand what one would say than to be understood 
when one says it. Now winter courses are coming to our heip. The 
University of Montpellier, for example. arranges for the cold half-year 
a scheme of instructing foreigners who would study French. This 
year the course begins on November 3 ; it ends on March 31, 1910. 
All that the University claims is a fee of 82fr. 35. A student can live 
suitably in the town for 100 francs a month-(30 fr. for a room and 
70 fr. for food and wine) ; aud, if he is industrious; he-may:bring back 
a certificate or a diploma showing tlie measure bf his attainment, To 
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learn more about the courses you must write to M. le professeur Coulet, 
Université de Montpellier, France. Then up and to Montpellier ! 
It is but a twenty minutes’ journey from the Mediterranean Sea, and 
it has a climate comparable to that of Nice. Nor is there any cause 
to fear the Southern accent; it will not be used in the lecture rooms 
or by those with whom the visitor will converse. On the other hand, 
he will be able at any moment, if he pleases, to hear Provençal spoken 
and to familiarize himself with the works of Mistral and the Félibres. 

To Montpellier or elsewhither, in winter or in summer ! if only it 
will reduce the amount of what is called ‘‘ public-school French" in 
books and magazines—the French of those who still believe our neigh- 
hours say des arriodres-fensces (sic), and that when they mean ‘‘after- 
thoughts”?! But we cannot all spare a winter or even a few months 
in summer for a sojourn in France. University Extension in a new 
form seems likely to offer a substitute for that. 
We reported, or we should have reported, some 
time ago the establishment at Florence by the 
University of Grenoble of a French Institute, designed as a centre for 
French students of Italy and of Italian, and also for the diffusion of 
French culture in Italy. The University of Toulouse, acting in concert 
with the University of Bordeaux, has followed this example. It 
founded in 1908 a “Union des étudiants francais en Espagne" to 
enable French students of Spanish to make intimate zcquaintance with 
the language and institutions of Spain. Quickly successful, the Union 
has developed into a French Institute tor Spain, analogous to the 
French Institute for Italy at Florence. Courses of instruction in 
language. literature, arts. and the history of civilization have been 
organized—in the holidays at Burgos, at Madrid all the year round. 
At Madrid, whilst Spanish professors instruct the French students, 
instruction in French and French literature is provided for Spaniards, 
the underlying principle of the Institutes being, as it were, an inter- 
change of gifts. 


This latest development of University Extension has, we think, a 
i future of promise: it may be more fruitful of 
Proposal. results than the exchanges of teachers and exchanges 
of pupils have proved to be. The French Institutes 
in Spain and Italy are as yet on a small scale. Why not make a 
bolder venture and a decisive test? If the University of Paris would 
found a French Institute in London, we feel sure that the Institute 
would thrive. Fancy a sprig from the ancient Paradise of the Muses 
planted at Blackheath or Kew! At present, in spite of the entente 
cordiale between France and England, mutual understanding ripens 
slowly, and the Frenchman is less accessible to the average English- 
man than the North Pole to American explorers. As we hinted at 
the outset, it is not only towards the French language that our desire 
is. Plurals of compound nouns, disjunctive pronouns, irregular verbs, 
the proper mood in dependent clauses—these things have worth in 
their way, but it is a humble way. We seek for the people at large 
the impregnation of French culture—a knowledge of French wit, 
lucidity, and charm. In short, we would offer to them not Gallic 
straw, but the feurs de lis. 


New University 
Movements. 


UNITED STATES. 


At Cincinnati a continuation school has been opened for the ap- 
prentices of the machine shops in the city. The 
Board of Education supplies the instructor; the 
pupils have, for the most part, absolved the ele- 
mentary schools. What is novel and interesting about the matter is 
this: the employers, so far from being hostile to the school, pay the 
wages of those who attend it, and withhold payment from those who 
absent themselves from it. Would employers in England really offer 
much opposition to compulsory continuation schools ? 


No fear of teachers shall prevent us from saying that the blunders of 
children are often due to bad teaching. Perhaps 
our readers will be kind enough to weigh the fol- 
lowing story, which comes from America. *' This," 
said a teacher to her class of arithmetic, **is a unit." She held up 
a pencil. **This book is a unit too," said she; ‘‘and these are 
units.” And she showed them a ruler, a flower, and an apple. Then 
she peeled the apple and, holding up the peel, said, ** Now, children, 
what is this?" Silence. *'Come, you know what it is," she urged 
A little hand went up slowly. ** Well, William?” said the teacher. 
“Please, ma’am, the skin of a unit." Now was not the pitiless logic 
of the child a merited rebuke for the teacher? 


A Oontinuation 
School. 


An instructive 
Story. 


CHINA. 


Revolt against honorary degrees—which, in their superabundance, 
have become a scandal—has extended to that most 
tolerant and submissive of nations, the Chinese. It 
happened lately, and for the first time, that a 
foreigner received the title of Doctor of Cninese Literature. Now 
this degree is awarded to Chinamen only after extremely difficult 
examinations—examinations for which no foreigner has yet had the 


The Honorary 
Degree. 


effrontery to present himself. To a Japanese subject named Hattori, 
a professor in the University of Tokio, but long resident at Pekin, it 
was given without the customary testing of attainment. What was the 
consequence? The learned declined to recognize the new Doctor, and 
turned the pigtail of scorn on his pretensions. There is still hope for 


China. 


CAPE COLONY. 


The Education Department points out with satisfaction that the 
number of certificated teachers has been rising 
steadily for some years. Thus, in the last quarter 
there was an increase of 61 qualified teachers and a 
Gecrease of 30 in the number of the uncertificated. The percentage of 
certificated teachers now stands at 61°2—an increase of IO per cent. in 
four years. It is pleasant to report that Cape Colony is overcoming 
the great obstacle to het progress in the field of education. 


Improvement 
in the Teachers. 


RHODESIA. 


From the Report for 1965 of the Director of Education it appears 
that schools, both European and Native, in Southern 
Rhodesia are gradually being multiplied. There 
are now in the region twenty-two European schools, 
with an enrolment of 1,013 pupils, besides fifty Native Schools and one 
Coloured School, the children enrolled in these institutions numbering 
4,374. The expenditure on European Schools now amounts to £9,851 ; 
on the Coloured School, £100; and on Native Schools, Z1,192—a 
total of Z11,173 a year. Perhaps the most notable event in the year 
was the appointment of a Committee to report on the laws and system 
of education in Khodesia. Effect is already being given to many 
valuable recommendations made by this Committee. The Beit 
Trustees have placed £2,000 a year at the disposal of the Administra- 
tion for boarding bursaries, and Beit Scholarships have been founded 
with the object of encouraging the pupils of schcols to matriculate. 


Of the difficulties to be surmounted the chief is caused by the con- 
stant migration of European pupils. More than 
one-half of the scholars were new to the schools 
in which they were enrolled in 1908, and in one 
case it was found that a boy of sixteen had attended no less than 
twelve different schools. 


Progress. 


A 
Difficulty. 


WE regret that we cannot find room for a reply by Mr. A. S. 
Lupton to Mr. Leach's second article on St. Paul's School, and must 
be content with a summary of his argument :— 

* There is no evidence whatever of any continuity between the 
Cathedral School and Colet's School. As I read the evidence there 
was no transfer to Colet's School of any part of the endowments of the 
Cathedral School. Colet's object in obtaining Papal sanction for his 
school would be to protect it against interference by the ecclesiastical 
authorities; the grant of an honorary stall in the Cathedral Choir to 
Colet's high masters was not a continuation of the right to a stall which 
fell to the Grammar School masters from their participation in the 
Cathedral services; and it was not by Colet's wish that his school was 
called by reference to the Cathedral’s eponymous saint.” 

| With this the discussion must end.—Epb.] 


THE retirement and death of Dr. James Bellamy, for seventy-two 
years a member, and for thirty-eight years the President, of St. John's 
College, Oxford, recalls to a correspondent a characteristic stcry. The 
President was late one Sunday ın coming into Hall, and as he rose to 
say grace he observed one of the Fellows eating his bread. This breach 
of etiquette was promptly and effectively rebuked : ** For what we are 
about to receive, and Mr. T. has already received, the Lord make us 
truly thankful." This recalls to usa very different rebuke administered 
by Dr. Bellamy's predecessor, Dr. Wynter, to a Fellow of St. John's 
who had 'verted to Rome: *'* You have not only imperilled your im- 
mortal soul. Mr. C., but incurred my most severe displeasure." 


* W.H.H. E." makes, in the Morning Post, a valuable suggestion 
as to continuation schools—that all parochial and social clubs, boys' 
brigades, &c., should make attendance at the evening classes of poly- 
technics or similar institutions a condition of membership. The ex- 
periment has been tried for five years at a home for destitute boys 
connected with **a college of one of our London Universities” (sic), 
and the boys have nearly all been started in some. ttade, while many of 
them have gained honours or exhibitions. 
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THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the ** Journal" zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


The Council met on June 10. Present: The Rev. H. W. Dennis, 
Chairman ; Miss H. Busk, Vice-Chairman; Mr. J. A. Turner, Hon. 
Treasurer; Mr. F. Campbell (Worcester and Malvern Branch), Mr. 
R. F. Charles, Miss Cocking, Miss Edwards, Mr. Trice Martin, Mr. 
Nesbitt, Miss Newton, Miss Stevens, and Miss Tullis. 

A letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, acknowledging the 
letter of Council of May 17, on the subject of the taxation of ground 
La: and land owned by schools for the purposes of games, was 
read. 

The report of the Finance Committee was brought up and adopted. 

The report of the Office Secretary was read. 

Eight applicants for membership were elected—viz., Central Guild, 3 ; 
Bath and East Somerset Branch, 1; Brighton and Hove Branch, 2; 
Dublin and Central Irish Branch, 1; Worcester and Malvern 
Branch, 1. 

Arrangements were made for the representation of the Guild at the 
Annual Meeting of the National Union of Women Workers at Ports- 
: mouth in October and at the Annual Conference of the Parents’ 
National Educational Union at Birmingham in November. 

A Memorandum of the Board of Education on the subject of the 
position. of German teaching in secondary schools, received from the 
Hon. Secretary of the Modern Language Association, was read to 
the Council, the Guild having been specially represented on the Com- 
mittee which had memorialized the Board on the subject. 

It was arranged that, at their November meeting, the Council should 
specially consider the question of securing a better attendance of 
Branch representatives at Council meetings, and that alternative dates 
for the meeting should be submitted to such representatives. 


The Council met again on July 8 Present :— Miss H. Busk, Vice- 
Chairman; Miss Cocking, Mr. G. F. Daniell, Miss F. Edwards, 
Mr. W. P. Fuller, Mr. J. N. Hetherington, Miss Holmer, Mr. J. W. 
Longsdon, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, and Miss M. W. Tullis. 

The Rev. H. Wesley Dennis was reappointed Chairman of Council 
for the session 1909-10. 

Miss H. Busk was nominated for reappointment as Vice-Chairman 
of Council for the session 1909-10. 

The Committees of Council for the session 1909-10 were appointed. 

With reference to the letter of Mr. C. G. Ellaby (Southampton and 
District Branch) on the subject of the taxation of increment value and 
the undeveloped land in connexion with school playgrounds, it was 
decided to ask Mr. S. Butcher to put a question in the House on the 
points raised. 

On the report of the Organizing Committee it was arranged to 
apply for the use of the Botanical Theatre, University College, 
London, for the meeting on October 22, evening at 8.15, when Prof. 
M. Sadler, President of the Guild, will give his Presidential Address 
on *' Teachers and the Religious Lesson.’ 

On the report of the Office Secretary, fifteen applicants for member- 
ship were elected, viz. : Central Guild, 8; Bournemouth Branch, 2; 
and Worcester and Malvern Branch, 5. 

Miss Tullis was appointed one of the four representatives of the 
Council on the Committee for the Joint Agency for Women Teachers, 
vice Miss Newton, resigned. 

Mr. Nesbitt was reappointed one of the two representatives of the 
Council on the Committee of the Joint Agency for Assistant Masters, 
and Mr. Fuller was appointed to succeed the late Mr. Bowen on the 
Committee. 

The next meeting of Council was fixed for Thursday, October 7. 

The resolutions of the Annual General Meeting of the Guild on 
Tune 10 were brought up for consideration, as follows :— 

(1) ** That this meeting requests the Council to appoint a Committee 
that shall consider the conditions upon which it is desirable that State 
grants be made to efficient private schools, both elementary and secon- 
dary, and shall make suggestions as to the definition of the term 
* efficient private school,’ the said Committee to report not later than 
the next Annual General Meeting, and as much before as possible." 

(2) ‘* That this meeting reaftirms the view of the Teachers’ Guild 
that every head and assistant in a school under scheme should have a 
right of appeal, in case of dismissal, to the Board of Education." 

(3) ** That this meeting reaffirms the following resolutions carried at 
the Annual General Meeting of the Teachers’ Guild in 1906, viz. :— 
(a) that in schemes for schools the clause providing for the dismissal of 
a head master without cause assigned should be expunged ; (4) that in 
such schemes the clause entitled ‘Declaration of Head Master’ should 
be expunged." 


\ 


(4) ** That this meeting requests the Council to ascertain what is the 
procedure in the amendment of schemes for endowed schools." 

(5) ** That this meeting urges the Council to take up these resolutions 
and press them forward." 

On No. 1 it was decided to appoint a Special Committee, composed, 
in the first instance, of the following :— Mr. Nesbitt, Mr. Hetherington, 
Miss Cocking, Mr. Daniell, Miss Kyle, the Organizing Secretary, 
Mr. J. S. Thornton, and Mr. T. S. White. The words '' both ele- 
mentary and secondary" were omitted from the reference to the 
Special Committee. The date of its first meeting was fixed for July 21. 
Nos. 2 and 3 were referred to the Political Committee for consideration 
and report. It was decided that No. 4 should be brought up again 
at the October meeting of Council. 

The report of the Finance Committee, including their report on the 
Examination of the Accounts of the Guild for the second quarter of 
1909, was brought up and read and adopted. 


CENTRAL GUILD AND CENTRAL GUILD SECTIONS. 
The following meetings have been arranged :— 


Tuesday, October 5, 8 p.m.—Central Guild. University Hall, 
Gordon Square. Short paper on ‘‘ Medical Inspection from the 
Teacher's View-point," by Dr. J. A. H. Brincker, to be followed by dis- 
cussion, in which it is hoped that Dr. Kerr and others will take part. 
The Sections have been invited to hold meetings to discuss this matter 
in greater detail, and most of them have arranged such meetings as 
below. 

Wednesday, October 6, 7.30 p.m.—Section G: South-East London. 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross. Lecture on **An Uncommon Sense," 
by H. R. Hall, President of South-East London Education Society 
and editor of Child Life. [N.B.—AIl the meetings of this Section are 
held at the Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, and are free to all 
members of Teachers’ Guild and Froebel Society. Admission to non- 
members, 6d. The College is close to the S. E. and L.B.S.C. Stations 
at New Cross. Trams from Catford, Lee, Greenwich, Victoria, Vaur- 
hall. and Elephant and Castle pass the College.] 

Wednesday, October 20, 7.30 p. m.—Section G: South-East London. 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross. Lecture on ** The Cultivation of the 
Spoken Language, and its relation to Reading," by Miss Nellie Dale. 

Friday, October 29, 8 p.m.—Section E. Discussion on ‘* Medical 
Inspection,” at the Kensington High School, St. Alban’s Road, 
Kensington Court, by kind permission of the Council of the 
G.P.D.S.T. and of the Head Mistress, Miss Ethel Ilome. 

Tuesday, November 2, 8 p. m.—Section C. 72 Compayne Gardens. 
N.W. Discussion on ** How far is the Co-operation of Teachers with 
Medical Inspectors desirable, and what Responsibility would accrue to 
the Teacher?” to be opened by Miss Kate Stevens and Mrs. Garside. 

Thursday, November 4, 8 p.m. —Section D. Mr. and Mrs. Newby 
Hetherington **At Home,” at 16 Lansdowne Crescent, Kensington 
Park, W. There will be an informal discussion on points relating to 
the Medical Inspection of Schools, arising out of the Central Guild 
discussion on the same subject on October 5. Special notices later. 

Tuesday, November 9, 7.30 p.m.—Section G: South-East London. 
Goldsmiths! College, New Cross. Lecture, ** Libraries and Schools," 
by F. E. Rose, Ph.D., M.B., Assistant Educational Adviser to the 
LC.C. 

Wednesday, November 10, 7.30 for 8 p. m. —Section A. Skinners’ 
School, Stamford Hill. Discussion on ** Medical Inspection in 
Schools." Opener: Miss Hanbidge, M.A., Head Mistress, Central 
Foundation Girls’ School. 

Friday, November 12, 8 p.m.—Section B. 74 Gower Street, W.C. 
Discussion founded on the report of ** Medical Inspection from the 
Teacher's View-point,” which will have appeared in the Z*acAers 
Guild Quarterly of October. Speakers to be announced later. 
7.45 p.m., tea and coffee. Hostess: Miss Stokoe. 

Monday, November 15, 8 p.m.—The Education Society of the 
Teachers’ Guild. 74 Gower Street, W.C. Papers on ‘* Handwork 
for Children under Twelve,” by Miss Hume and Mr. R. E. Marsden. 
Discussion is invited. The Education Society Meetings are open to 
all the members of the Guild. 

Tuesday, November 30, 8 p. m. —Section C. 72 Compayne Gardens, 
N W. Discussion on ** Is the Insistence on a Health Record, before 
entry into the School, possible?" to be opened by Mr. Garrod, Miss 
Muriel Wragge, L.C.C. Care Committee, and Dr. F. W. Andrews. 
Medical Ofticer, Hendon. 

Thursday, December 2, 7.30 for 8 p.m.—Section A. Moorfields 
Training College, Moorfields, E.C. Discussion on ‘‘Schoot Games.” 
Openers: Miss Perry, Moorfields Training College, and Mr. R. W. 
Hinton, B. A. 

Tuesday, December 7, 7.30 p. m. —Section G: South-East London. 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross. Lecture on *‘ Practical Aspects of 
School Music Teaching" (with illustrations), by R. T. White. 
Mus. Doc., Lecturer in the Goldsmiths’ College. 

Thursday, December 9, 8 p.m.—Section E. At the Rev. G. Miller's, 
97 St. George's Square, S.W. (Tram from Victoria.) Lecture on 
un of Contact in English and French History,"-by-the-Rev. ]. O. 
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Friday, December 10, 8 p.m.—London Day Training College, 
Southampton Row, W.C. Discussion on ‘‘ What can the Schools 
do to assist Pupils in finding Employment?" Openers: Mr. G. E. Reiss, 
Hon. Sec. of Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Association, 
Member of Employment Exchanges Committee, &c. ; Rev. Dr. D. L. 
Scott, Head Master of Mercers’ School, Holborn; and Mr. W. Trevor H. 
Walsh, Assistant Secretary of Kent Education Committee. 7.45, tea 
and coffee. Hostess: Miss Punnett. 


It is hoped that there will be a full attendance of members on the 
occasion of the Presidential address by Prof. Michael E. Sadler on 
‘Teachers and the Religious Lesson," at University College, Gower 
Street, W.C., at 8.15 p.m. on Friday, October 22. The personality 
of the President and the great importance of his subject justify this 
hope. Invitations will be sent to all members of the Central Guild 
and to the hon. secretaries of Branches for local announcement. 
A member attending may bring one friend. It is necessary to reply to 
the invitations by the date mentioned on the invitation, so that, should 
there be any space left, other teachers may be invited with good 
notice. The Council will be glad if members will attend up to the 
full capacity of the place of meeting, the Botanical Theatre of the 
College. For special reasons the October number of 77e Teachers’ 
Guild Quarterly will be issued on October 26 instead of October 15. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Annuals, 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Calendar. 1909-10. Is. 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. Calendar. 1909-10, 

Biography. 
By Dr. Eugen künemann. 

Botany. 
Botany of To-day. A Popular Account of recent Notable Dis- 
coveries. By E. F. Scott Elliot. With 27 illustrations. Seeley, 

5s. net. 


Charles W. Eliot. Constable, 4s. 6d. net. 


Classics. 
A Latin Anthology. Golden Treasury Series. 
net. 
[An anonymous anthology fully annotated. ] 
The Tutorial Greek Reader. By A. Waugh Young. Third Edition, 
enlarged. W. B. Clize, 2s. 6d. 
[An appendix gives passages set in London Matriculation and 
Intermediate. ] 


Macmillan, 2s. 6d. 


Bell's Illustrated Classics.— Caesar, Civil War. Book I. Edited, 
with Notes, Vocabulary, &c., by the Rev. W. J. Beasley. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

IIarvard. Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. NN. Longmans, 


6s. 6d. net. 


First Latin Lessons. By C. M. Dix. 


Divinity. 
The Gospels in the light of Modern Research. 
Cohu. James Parker, 6s. net. 
[A continuation cf the author's treatise on the Old Testament, 
marked by the same broad orthodoxy of the school of ! larnack.] 
Lay Sermons from the Spectator. By M. C. E. | Sir Z. Pitman, 5s. 
net. 
[Mr. St. Loe Stachey commends them in the preface as 
** spiritual, not doctrinal—a sincere and reverent etfort to bring 
home Gospel truths to the hearts of men.’’] 


Rivingtons, 23. 


Dy the Rev. J. R. 


Devotions from the Apocrypha. Edited by Herbert Pentin. 27e/Auen, 
2s. 
Introduction to the Articles of the Church of England. By G. F. 


Maclear and Watkin W. Williams. 
with Appendix. Aacmillan, 10s. 6d. 

(Mr. Watkins, in his revision, has attempted to present theology 
‘Sas founded upon a philosophy which is no narrower than life.” 
The appendix contains additional notes on moot points.] 


English. 

English Miracle Plays. Fifth Edition. 
Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. 

The Romantic Movement in English Poetry. 
Constable. 

Arnoid's English Texts.-- The Song of Hiawatha; Marmion; Idylls 
of the King; Hereward the Wake; The Cloister and the Hearth ; 
Southey's Life of Nelson ; Tanglewood Tales ; Gulliver's Travels ; 
The Pilgrim's Progress ; The Bible in Spain ; Natural History of 
Selborne ; A Naturalist on the Amazon. Edited by H. B. Browne. 
Each 6d. Æ. Arnold. 

(Selections or shortened versions of about a hundred pages. 
Well printed, with a few foot-notes. Reade's great novel is the 
proverbial sample brick.) 

Pitman's Practical Primers of Business Composition and Business 
Correspondence. By J. F. Davis. Is. net. 

(The title is misleading. This is simply an English grammar.] 


New and revised edition, 


Revised by Alfred W. Pollard. 


By Arthur Symons. 
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Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century. Vol. IIT., 1685-1700. 
Edited by J. E. Hingarn. Clarendon Press, Ss. net. 

Masters of Literature. (1) Fielding. By Prof. Saintsbury. 
By Prof. A. G. Grant. Each 3s. 6d. net. G. Bell. 


(2) Scott. 


Fiction. 


Stradella. By F. Marion Crawford. <AZacmillan, 6s. 


Geography. 
Junior Course of Comparative Geography. By P. H. L'Estrange. 
New Edition, with 192 maps and 146 pictures and diagrams. 
An Atlas of the World's Chief Industries. New Edition. G. Philip, 


2s. 
[No Free Trader or Tariff Reformer should be without this 
Atlas, which shows the main facts at a glance.] 

A Scientific Geography. Book VL, Asia. By Ellis W. Heaton. 
A'aleh, Holland, ts. 6d. net. 

[Noteworthy for its excellent sketch-maps.] 

Cambridge Local Geographies.—Hertfordshire. By R. Lydekker.— 
Wiltshire. By A. G. Bradley. Each is. 6d. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

History. 

The Dawn of Medieval Europe: 476-918. By J. H. B. Masterman. 
Methuen, 2s. 6d. 

The Last King of Poland. By R. Nisbet Bain. Methuen, 10s. 6d. net. 

English History in the Classroom. By G. M. Gwyther. Losg mans, 
2s. 6d 

[Meant as a companion to the text-book. Full of valuable hints 
both for pupils and masters. ] 

Highroads of History : Book IV.a (from earliest times to 1603). Is. 6d. 
Book V.a (from 1603 to the present time), Is. 8d. 7. Nelson. 

(The illustrations are reproductions of famous historical pictures. ] 

A First History of England: Part VII., 1820-1901. Horace Marshal’, 
2s. 6d. 

Parliament and the People. 
Brothers, 1s. net. 

[The lectures on constitutional history delivered last May to 
working men at Westminster.] 

A Constitutional History of England. By A. M. Chambers. 


By J. H. B. Masterman. Headley 


Methuen, 


6s. 

The Fall of the Old Order: A Text-book of European History— 
1763-1815. By Irene L. Plunket. Clarendon Press, 4s. 64. 
Francis Atterbury. By Canon H. A. Beeching. Sir /. Pitman, 

3s. 6d. net. 
(The author has found new materials in the archives of West- 
minster Abbey. ] 
History of Scotland. Vol. III., from 1689 to 1843. 
Brown. Cambridge University Press, 4s. 6d. net. 
Chambers's Student's History of England. Edited by D. Patrick and 
W. Woodburn. 4s. 6d. 
Stories of the English told to a Child. By F. With fifty illustrations. 
Blackwood, 5s. net. 


By P. Hume 


Mathematics. 

School Geometry. By W. P. Workman and A. G. Cracknell. 
Parts, each 2s. W. B. Clive. 

[An edition of ** Geometry, Theoretical and Practical,” specially 
designed for ordinary school use. ] 

A General Text-book of Elementary Algebra. 
Blackie, 4s. 6d. 

A Brief Course in the Calculus. By William Cain, A.M., C.E. 
Second edition. Slackze, 6s. net. 

A First Course in Analytical Geometry. By Charles N. Schmall, B. A. 
Blackie, 6s. net. 

Exercise Papers in Elementary Algebra. 
M.A. /. A. Dent, 2s. 

Problem Papers in Mathematics, with Revision Papers in Trigonometry, 
Co-ordinate Geometry, Mechanics, and Calculus. By R. C. 
Fawdry. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 

Systematic Qualitative Analysis. 
Blackie, 3s. 6d. net. 


In two 


By A. E. Layng, M.A. 


By Rev. E. M. Radford, 


By R. M. Caven, D.Sc., F.I.C. 


Elementary Projective Geometry. By A. G. Pickford. Cambridge 
University Press, 4s. 
Differential and Integral Calculus. By A. E. H. Love. | Camórid;e 


University Press, Ss. 
Experimental Mechanics. 
G. Bell, 5s. 6d. 


By Fred Charles and W. H. Hewitt. 


Miscellaneous. 
Aspects of Modern Oxford. By A. D. Godley. 
Seeley, 2s. net. 
The Ait of Living. By Louise Creighton. Longmans, 1s. 6d. net. 
[Addresses to girls on ethical subjects. ] 


New edition. 


Modern Languages. 

Dante's Divina Commedia. Vol. I., Inferno. 
by C. H. Grandgent. Heath, 5s. net. 

Norwegian Self-taught. By C. A. Thimm./ Fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged. By P. Thi Hanssen. |; Marlborough v. Sons, 2s. 


Edited and annotated 
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Le Jeu de l'Amour et du Hasard. Par Marivaux. 
Pellissier. Macmillan, 25. 
(One of the few eighteenth-century comedies that have kept the 
stage and well deserving a school edition. ] 
Selections from Don Quijote. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by J. D. M. Ford. Aeath, 2s. 6d. 
[Very fully annotated. The text occupies some eighty pages of 
large type out of two hundred. ] 
Jules Lemaitre’s Contes Extraits de Myrrhe. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by E. Revillé-Rensch. G. G. Harrap, 1s. 31. 
[Simple little stories. Notes mostly construes, ** avail quinze 
ans—was fifteen years old." — '* Nunc dimittis, Now dismiss" 
(sic. ).] 
Labiche et Martin's La Poudre aux Yeux. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by B. W. Wells. G. G. Harrap, Is. 
[Adequately annotated. ] 
Longmans’ Illustrated First Conversational German Reader. 
J. W. Bartram. 2s. 6d. 
Siepmann’s Advanced French Series.—Daudet’s Lettres de Mon 
Moulin. Selected and edited by G. H. Clarke. Macmilian, 2s.6d. 


Natural History. 
Christophers' Outdoor Series. — The Scaly-winged. 
son, Is. net. 
Animals and their Ways. By Ernest Evans. Dent, 1s. 4d. 
[A practical introduction to zoology and agricultural science.] 


Official. 

Syllabuses of Technical Schools, Schools of Art, &c., in England and 
Wales, from August 1, 1909, to July 31, 1910. 
Sons, 4d. 

University of Cambridge Local Examinations. Examination Papers, 
luly, 1903. Cambridge University Press, 2s. 

Special Reports on Educational Subjects. Volume XXIII. Education 
in Russia. Wyman & Sons, 2s. 5d. 


Philosophy. 
The Ethical End of Plato’s Theory of Ideas. 
Frowide, 2s. 


By 


By R. B. Hender- 


By F. A. Cavenagh. 


Readers. 
Book I., selected by R. F. Savage and 


Readings in Literature. 
Book II., 1s. gd. Oliver & Boyd. 


W. L. Carrie, Is. 6d. 


[The extracts, prose and verse, are unhackneyed, and the illus- . 


trations are good. ] 


FROM GINN & 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


English Literature 


Its History and Significance for the 
Life of the English-speaking World. 


By WILLIAM J. LONG. 
582 pages. Price 58. net. 


A direct, simple, and interesting account of the great English 
writers, their works, and the literary periods in which they are 
included. The sympathetic and scholarly atmosphere pervading 
the entire work cannot but inspire a love of good literature and 
give a better insight into the life and history of our race. 

The quotations, outlines, summaries, historical introductions, 
complete indexes, and a good working bibliography will be 
found of inestimable value to students. 

The frontispiece— The Canterbury Pilgrims, lithographed in 
.niae colours from a direct copy taken from a manuscript in the 
British Museum—is believed to be the finest illustration ever 
printed in a text-book. Many other full-page and smaller 
illustrations are included in the book. Each one has been 
selected with a regard for its artistic merit as well as for its 
relation to English literature. 


Edited by Eugene | 


Wyman & | 


Stories From Germany. Horace Mar- 
shall, 1s. 

R. Wagner's Story of Siegfried. Retold by J. W. McSpadden. 6d.— 
Dasent's Gisli the Outlaw. Retold by Rev. A. E. Sims. 9d.— 
A Book of Nature Myths. By Florence Holbrook. 94.—Old 

| Celtic Tales. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. | 6d.— Tales of Early 


England. By E. M. Wilmot-buxton. G. G. Harrap. 


Edited by C. L. Thomson. 


Reprints. 
Everyman's Library. Prescotts Conquest of Mexico. 2 vols. 
Macaulay's Speeches on Politics and Literature. Dent, Is. net. 


Science. 
Elements of Mechanics of Materials. By C. E. Houghton. 
7s. 6d. net. 
[A practical text-book for engineering students.] 


Constable, 


A Second Year's Course in Chemistry for Intermediate Schools. By 
George A. Watson. Browne & Nolan, 2s. net. 

International Scientific Series. The Periodic Law. By A. E. 
Garrett. Acgan Paul, Ss. 

Elementary Physiology. By W. B. Drummond, M.B. Edward 
Arnold, 2s. 6d. 

Light and Sound. By W. S. Franklin and Barry Macnutt. Ma- 


millan, Ss. net. 
Evolution of the Sciences. By L. Houlle-Vigne. Translated from 
the French. Fisker Unwin, 6s. 6d. 
[A popular exposition of recent science —mainly physics and 
astronomy. } 
An Introduction to the Study of Biology. By J. W. Kirkaldy and 
J. M. Drummond. Clarendon Press, 6s. Od. 
Modern Navigation. By William Hall. Second Edition. 
Clive, 7s. Od. 


W. B. 


Travel. 
Peeps at Many Lands: Corsica. By Ernest Young. 
E. A. Norbury. 44. & C. Black, 1s. 6d. net. 
Spain of the Spanish. By Mrs. Villiers- Wardell. 
6s. net. 
[A parallel volume to Miss Zimmern's delightful *' Italy of the 
Italians."'] 
Things seen in Egypt. 
See/ey, 25. net. 
[The photographs are excellent. ] 


COMPANY’S LIST. 


Illustrated by 


Sir /[. Pitman, 


By E. L. Butcher. With fifty illustrations. 


Standard English Classics 


JA Series of over Fifty Volumes, 
Edited for the study of English by recognized scholars. 
volume contains a frontispiece and is attractively bound. 


Each 


f 
| The following are typical of the Series :— 
ADDISON AND STEELE'S SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY 
| PAPERS. From The Spectator. Edited by M. E. LITCHFIELD. 
178 pages. ıs. 6d. 
| BROWNING, ELIZABETH BARRETT. 
| Bibliographical and Critical 
| Notes, by ELIZABETH LEE. 173 pages. 
| BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 
MONTGOMERY. 126 pages. Is. 
COLERIDGE'S ANCIENT MARINER. 
GIBBS. 53 pages. Is. 
DE QUINCEY'S ENGLISH MAIL COACH AND JOAN OF 
ARC. Edited by M. H. TuRK. 
| GASEELL'S CRANFORD. 
209 pages. 1s. 6d. 
' LAMB, ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by G. A. 
WAUCHOPE. 302 pages. 28s. 
| MACAULAY'S ESSAYS ON ADDISON AND MILTON. 
Edited by H. A. SMITH. 212 pages. ıs. 6d. 


MACAULAY'S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. With a 


Selections wiih 
Introduction, and Explanatory 
1s. 6d. 


Edited by D. H. 
Edited by L. R. 
121 pages. Is. 

Edited by W. E. SIMONDS. 


(1st Series.) 


Selection from his '' Essay on Johnson." Edited by C. L. HANSON. 


127 pages. Is. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL TO TEACHERS. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE Registration Committee presided over by Dr. 
Gow having adjourned sine die, the Federal Council 

set itself to the abandoned and seemingly hopeless task, 
and, thanks mainly to the untiring efforts 


ons of its Chairman, Mr. Easterbrook, has 
Registration. at last arranged for a Conference of 


Representatives of all the principal 
Teachers’ Associations, to be held on November 13, at 
Clothworkers’ Hall, under the presidency of the Master 
of the Rolls. A new scheme for a Registration Council 
has been drafted, which will be submitted to the meeting 
in the form of resolutions, to be passed or rejected as 


they stand. The basis of the scheme is a tripartite 


division of the profession, as elementary, secondary, and 
technological teachers, and to each branch nine members 
are assigned ; but, in order that the Froebel Society and 
the Training College Associations may have seats, the 
Secondary-school branch is allowed two extra members. 
There is much in detail to criticize in the new scheme, 


but we are loath to say a word that might endanger the | 


concordat which has apparently been attained, and so 
play into the enemy's hands. As a whole, we can 
approve the scheme. It is truly comprehensive, it 
removes the blots on which Sir R. Morant fastened, 
and it skilfully avoids friction. Thus, the seven Asso- 
ciations of Musicians therein named are left to deter- 
mine among themselves how they will choose the one 
member of Council allotted to them. 


HERE can be no question as to the value of ex- 
amination as a stimulus to study. The question 

is whether the sort of incentive given by examination 
encourages real intellectua] work. In 

of ire AR addressing the students at Birkbeck Col- 
| lege, Dr. Miers spoke of the grim shadow 


of examinations which hung over the student at every 
stage of his career, and regretted that, when the pressure 
of examination was removed, the course of study was 
often abruptly stopped. We hold that examinations, in- 
dispensable as they are, do exert a sinister influence upon 
studies. The student is not left free to seek wisdom for 
its own sake, but is tempted, aud even encouraged, to 
think how the particular study will pay. The best 
stimulus to learning is not fear nor rivalry : the two 
corner-stones of examinations are plucks and prizes ; yet, 
as the Principal of the University of London would be 
the first to admit, examinations are a necessary evil, and 
the best we can hope for is to minimize their evil effects. 
The mechanical organization of examinations, the huge 
numbers of candidates that have to be dealt with, and 
the enormous variation in subjects and methods of study 
force the examination apparatus to assume the form of 
a mint that weighs mechanically each coin and turns out 
diplomas with the regularity of shillings. Examiners 
are compelled by circumstances to become stamping 
machines rather than intelligent appraisers of human 


intelligence. 
id long as the stimulus given by examination is an 
artificial stimulus, so long will students continue to 
ing aside their books when the coveted diploma has 
been gained. If real interest and en- 
thusiasm have been aroused, the studies 
will be continued; but we all know how 
difficult it is to feel a genuine human interest in a subject 
which is got up for examination purposes. It is like a 
man racing along a high road with the one idea in his 
mind that he must reach a certain milestone bv a certain 
moment. He cannot enjoy the walk. When he has 
reached the goal his mind is a blank as to the country he 
has passed through. The remedy is to bring back oral 
examination to the position it once held at the ancient 
Universities. This need not be more costly. At present 
a student may do eight to a dozen papers, each requiring 
some ten minutes to correct. Half an hour to forty 
minutes spent in conversation with a Board of three 
examiners need occupy no more time than is now given 
to the mechanical correction of written work. In ad- 
dition to this oral examination, the candidate might be 
required to write one or two short essays and called up 
in doubtful cases to discuss his essays with the examiners. 
Most of the lower-school examinations might be swept 
away without a tear. The staff of a school can do all the 
examining that is needed of pupils below the leaving age. 
A shilling stamp on every script would be a welcome 
item in the next Budget. 


The 
Oral Test. 


i the other day at a meeting of the 

Parents’ Educational Union, Mr. James Oliphant 
made a strong plea for day schools as affording the best 
education for children. The ideal edu- 
cation, he thought, was that given by a 
school plus the influence of life at home. 
This is only possible in day schools. As things are, it is 
clear that, in most cases, for members of the middle 
classes there is little choice. Custom has decreed the 
boarding school for boys. If a parent wants his son to 
mix with his social equals, he often finds that a boarding 
school is the only possibility. But that is not because 
boarding schools offer the ideal education. It is rather 
because boarding schools are established and we have 
grown accustomed to them. But, if we became ;con- 


Day 
Schools. 
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vinced that the union of school and home education is 
best fitted to train a boy for life, we should find that day 
schools would spring up almost at our doors. Mr. 
Oliphant did not say that existing day schools were 
deal. He thought rather that, if day schools were 
properly supported and efficientlv organized, the same 
corporate life which is so valuabie a part of the boarding 
school would soon come into existence. The boarding 
schools have had the start by many years ; day schools 
are comparatively new. The separation in thought that 
the present system induces between parent and child is a 
serious drawback that many parents feel, and they would 
prefer a day school if they could get the same advantages 
ef companionship, games, and discipline that the boarding 


schools supply. 
ps is true that boarding schools for boys have become 
so much a part of the existing order of things that 
parents in the upper middle classes rarelv think of an 
alternative for their sons. But it seems 
to be admitted that there is not anything 
essentially preferable in boarding school 
life, for the girls are most often sent to day schools. Of 
late years there has been an immense increase in the 
facilities for girls’ education, but this increase is mainly 
in the direction of day schools. A few fashionable girls’ 
schools with Eton fees, where the young ladies dress for 
dinner, are still to be found, but they might be counted 
on the fingers. It must, however, be admitted that the 
cause is not wholly educational and is partly to be 
accounted for bv the subjection of women. We recall 
a story told by Lord Lansdowne of a country neighbour 
who was complaining of agricultural depression. “ Last 
year I dismissed my girls’ governess, this year I've 
taken my boy from Eton, and, if things don't mend, 
I shall have to drop my third hunter." 


Cirls' 
High Schools. 


T the same meeting to which we have referred 
above, Dr. Goodman, who was in the chair, thought 
that the boarding school was.best for the physical well- 
Cood being of the child, while on the intel- 
Tone. lectual side the boy living at home and 
working at school had the advantage. 
It becomes a question, perhaps, whether parents put first 
the moral, physical, or intellectual training of their sons. 
Public schools, on the whole, avoid direct moral training, 
except from the pulpit, where it is acknowledged to be 
ineffective, preferring in its place a general atmosphere 
of what is known as good tone. Now, the weakness of 
this, as Dr. Goodman pointed out, is that tone without 
principles of conduct upon which rules of tone are based, 
may leave a boy without a guide when he quits the 
shelter of the school. Tone is to morals what respect- 
ability is torighteousness. In early life it is sufficient for 
a child to follow a certain course of action because the 
atmosphere, or milieu, in which he is brought up makes 
that action natural. But unless, later on, the principles 
underlying the rules of conduct are understood, there is 
a danger lest the follower of good tone becomes merely 
a slave to convention without any clear understanding of 
the moral problems of life. As far as moral education is 
concerned, Dr. Goodman thought the home could do 
more than the school. 


HE Schoolmaster, which was a Trade Union organ 
and has, under its new editorship, become a read- 


trial, which in turn provoke indignant 
protests from correspondents against using 
the organ of the Union " for Socialistic 
and Revolutionary purposes." We have no intention of 
intervening in the quarrel—there is much to be said on 
both sides—but we are on safe ground in discussing a 
third leader on “ Teachers and Orthodoxy,” which points 
the moral for teachers to be drawn from the previous 
two. Senor Ferrer at Barcelona, like Count Tolstoy at 
Yasno- Polyana, kept a free private school of his own, 
and, whether martyr or anarchist or both, is no precedent 
for English teachers. To the question propounded, 
" How far is an unorthodox teacher—i.e., one whose 
beliefs differ from the beliefs of his governing body— 
justified in imparting these beliefs to his scholars: 
There can be no clear-cut answer. “A teacher must do 
what he can, according to the lawful limitations that 
surround him, but also according to what conscience and 
principle urge." This, we confess, appears to us a lame 
conclusion, and to “unorthodox " teachers it will seem like 
advice to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
True, each case must be judged on its merits, yet we 
may safely lay down some general principles. First, 
there is the "liberty of prophesying " vindicated for 
teachers by Arnold of Rugby. A teacher claims the 
right to express his opinions, whatever they may be, 
freely and fully, out of school. This involves a reciprocal 
obligation. .À teacher whose beliefs on matters that 
enter into the school curriculum differ essentially from 
those of his employers will feel that the position is 
untenable and resign. He will not bow down in the 
House of Rimmon. Honesty, tact, and common sense 
will, in most cases, solve the problem. One concrete 
illustration. .\n assistant master once sought counsel of 
his Head, making a frank confession of his heterodoxy. 
The head (afterwards a Bishop) replied, “I require of 
you to teach nothing contrary to the doctrines of the 
Church of England; with that restriction you may teach 
all that you believe." 


Teachers 
and Orthodoxy. 


HE London Countv Council are, we believe, still 
fighting the Board of Education on the question 
whether junior county scholars must be allowed to con- 
tinue at school as long as they wish if 
the scholarship is to count as a free 
place in computing the 25 per cent. free 
places that are now demanded. We think the attitude 
of the Board entirely unreasonable. In their anxiety to 
make a portion of the secondary schools democratic they 
have, rightly enough, decreed that there must be a certain 
percentage of non-fee-paying scholars. But, as things 
stand at present, the position of the scholarship holder 
has become absurd. There was, until recently, a certain 
credit attached to the winning of a scholarship, and it 
was understood that the scholar must work steadily and 
attend regularly to justify the expenditure of public 
money on him. The scholarship is held for three years 
onlv, and now the boy who fails to get a scholarship may 
quite likely get a free place which he may hold to the 
end of the school course. It seems to us absurd to go on 
educating a boy in a secondary school—i.e., giving him 
a literary education—when he might be much better at 
a trade school or in a continuation school. We should 
like to abolish the foolish phrase "free-placers," and 
simply enact that there must be 25 per cent. of scholars 
in the school, the scholarships to be held so long as 
deserved. If some of the scholars were asked to leave 


Scholars and 
Free-Placers. 
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W E are all agreed that translation from one language 
into another is a good piece of mental discipline. 

Most of us agree, further, that a language can only be 
` tos thoroughly understood by the process of 
pda comparing its idioms, through translation 
and retranslation, with the idioms of 

another language; but in the teaching of a foreign 
modern language the reformers are opposed to the use 
of translation, especially in the earlier stages of study. 
The stock examination paper—say, in French—consists 
of passages of French to be turned into English, of 
English to be turned into French, with a subject for an 
essay, and, in many cases, with a few cut-and-dried 
questions in grammar. If the translation into English 
is abandoned, it is not easy to see what test can be 
applied in written work to ensure that candidates can 
read the language with understanding. In all serious- 
ness, we offer a suggestion to examining bodies which 
we hope may at least be tried. We know the difficulty 
of innovation. If this year's paper diverges by a hair's- 
breadth from last the Secretary is inundated with letters 
of remonstrance. But, with due notice given, it is 
alwavs possible to introduce a change as an alternative. 
The proposal is that the candidates should be given a 
paper (as part of the examination) containing a printed 
passage in French which they should carefully read, say 
for ten minutes, and that then the printed papers should 
be collected, and the candidate should write out the gist 
of the passage in English. <An additional exercise 


would be to require the reproduction of the passage in 
French. 


HE decay of apprenticeship is often lamented in the 
newspapers, and we are told that trade conditions 
are now such that the apprentice is unable to learn the 
trade as a whole, but spends his time in 
one department; while the masters are 
in the counting house and not in the 
workshop, and the foremen are limited to one branch of 
the work and have no leisure for teaching beginners. 
But all trades are not alike. The Lord Mayor of 
London calls attention to the National Institution of 
Apprenticeship, which finds more opportunity for help in 
this matter than its funds allow it to give. We are told 
that applications for help come in at the rate of sixty a 
week, and that £13,000 are required during the next 
twelve months. To subscribe to this fund is laudable, 
for by its help a boy may perhaps be assured of a con- 
tented and prosperous life, instead of joining the army 
of casuals. But, if apprenticeship really enables a boy 
to learn a trade and makes him self-supporting, we 
cannot see why public funds should not be allotted. It 
is surely as justifiable a use of public money to pay the 
premium which will enable a boy to learn a trade as to 
pay his fees at any educational institution. 


Apprenticeship. 


MP? KATHARINE BATHURST, whose quarrel 
with the Board of Education is fresh in our 
memories, has an article in the last Nineteenth Century 
on "Work for the Rich Unemployed." 
She makes two suggestions: first, that 
women of means and leisure should 
volunteer as extra teachers in State-aided schools. As 
subjects she suggests cookery, various handicrafts, and, 
in particular, geography—or, rather, Erdkunde—and for 
time allots two hours a week. Secondly, that they 
should enlist as elementary teachers and take the head 


Work for Women 
of Quality. 
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mistress-ship of a small village school where, on £60 a 
year and a cottage, they might live comfortably and 
educate, not only the young yokels, but inspectors, the 
County Councils, and even the N.U.T. A year's pre- 
paration, according to Miss Bathurst, would be ample to 
obtain the certificate needed for holding the permanent 
post; but she advises, in addition, a trial year as an 
assistant teacher. Her second proposal has been several 
times discussed in these columns, and we need only 
repeat the chief objection urged. That year of ap- 
prenticeship, which seems to us essential, is a trial that 
few ladies would voluntarily undergo. We hope that 
the first suggestion may bear fruit, and Miss Bathurst 
has done good service in pointing out that such extra 
teaching is recognized by the Code. But we are bound 
to point out that it is not every lady, however great the 
prestige of her social position, who could teach a class or 


even keep it in order. 
W* notice, in an Inspector’s report to a County 
Council, that, in several schools, when boys were 
asked to step along the floor the length of a pole, the 
question elicited a blank look of amaze- 
ment. It is well for teachers to be 
reminded from time to time how easy it 
is to teach words or symbols without attaching to them 
any definite ideas. We are not concerned here to argue 
whether boys ought to learn the table of long measure, 
including the rod, pole, or perch. The measurement, 
except for surveyors, does not enter largely into the 
actualities of life. In these schools the table was learnt, 
and was used in the working of sums. Yet it appeared 
that to many boys the term was merely a symbol to be 
used in working sums, and had no real significance to 
them. The snare is one into which teachers are very 
liable to fall. Of course, no terms of measurements or 
weights ought to be used until the class understand what 
they mean. 


Stepping a 
Pole. 


E have it on the authority of Prof. Gilbert Murray 

that this country has never had a Government 

more rich in classical scholarship than the present one. 
It seems quite clear, therefore, that, in 
spite of the modernization of studies 
that has taken place during the last 
thirty or forty years; in spite of the introduction of 
science into our secondary schools ; in spite of faculties 
of engineering and agriculture at the Universities, a 
classical training is the path to the highest political 
honours and to the most convinced Socialism. The 
Head Masters’ Conference will be doubtful how to turn 
the compliment paid to the classical knowledge of the 
present Government. While they point out to their 
scholars with pride the political success of those who 
have been nurtured upon Greek, they may have a secret 
fear lest their work may help in producing Socialists. 
On the other hand, it would seem impossible for Oxford 
any longer to hold the fort of Compulsory Greek against 
the combined attack from opposite camps of Prof. Murray 


and Lord Curzon. 

ap EE danger of dust in boys’ secondary schools is not 
sufficiently recognized. A  perfunctory dusting 

merely moves the obnoxious particles from one spot to 

another. "Ventilation often means that 

the dust which had settled out of the 

way is forced again into:the air. School 


Classics 
and Socialism. 


The 
Dust Fiend. 
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cleaners are often ignorant; head masters sometimes 
think the matter beneath their notice. But there is one 
way in which the individual teacher often contributes 
thoughtlessly to the supply of dust particles in the air, 
and that is by his management of the blackboard. 
Modern language teachers are especially inclined to a 
free use of chalk, and if this is allowed to fly into the air 
the effect is disastrous on throat and lungs. And the 
modern language master uses his voice to a considerable 
extent. In German schools it is common enough to see 
a pail of water and a large sponge by the blackboard. 
In England we have but rarely seen any precaution of 
this kind. It may be objected that a wet sponge holds 
too much moisture, and makes the surface hard to write 
upon until it is dry ; but a damp cloth that may be re- 
moistened when necessary at the tap and a dry cloth for 
the hands is all that is needed to keep the atmosphere 
free from particles of chalk. 


IR ROBERT MORANT, at a dinner of the Society 
of Medical Officers of Health, spoke of the im- 
portance of linking up the machinery of education and 
health, and boasted that the Board of 
Education had now succeeded to a con- 
siderable extent in effecting this. He 
thought that the public were beginning to realize that 
prevention was better than palliation. There is no doubt 
that medical officers have now great opportunities, and 
we may confidently expect great improvement in the 
course of years. The important thing is to remove 
unhealthy conditions. But it must not be forgotten that 
the medical inspectors can do little more for the present 
than point out shortcomings. A careful study of the 
conditions under which school children live both at home 
and at school must precede any reform, and, if doctors 
will persevere in pointing out the evils that exist, 
money will eventually be found for their attempted 
remedy. It is better to give a child the chance of a 
happy, healthy, and useful life at a cost of, say, £ 50 than 
to maintain him in a public institution at an annual cost 
of some £ 20. 


Education and 
Heaith. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE Annual Report of the County Council of Durham on Education 
calls attention to the increasing activity of Education 
Authorities, and the consequent increase in the 
rates. ‘* The outstanding feature of the business 
of elementary education during the past few years is the constant and 
rapid advance in the conditions which govern its administration, neces- 
sitating the employment of more and more highly qualified teachers, 
the provision of better school premises, the supply of more costly 
equipment, the medical inspection of the scholars, the provision of 
meals for hungry children, and so on." The report points out with 
emphasis that, while the cost of education is rapidly increasing, the 
giants from the Board of Education remain practically stationary, and 
so become less proportionately. In the county of Durham there has 
been a steady rise in the cost of salaries, which now amount to 
£2. 8s. 4d. per scholar. The maintenance cost has increased from 
gs. 3d to 12s. 2d. per scholar. Loan charges have risen from Is. sd. 
to 4s. 9d. ; there has been an increase of 9d. per child in administrative 
expenses. In addition, there is the new item of medical inspection. 
During the same period there has been an increase in the Government 
grant of 1s. 6d., while the rates have increased by 14s. 7d. The total 
cost per child is £3. 10s. 2d., of which sum £1. 9s. 11d. is met by the 
ratepayer. In other words, while in 1906 the Government paid over 
70 per cent. of the cost and the rates under 30 per cent., now the rates 
pay about 43 per cent. and the Government about 57 per cent. 


Increasing Oost 
of Education. 


THE argument is irresistible that the Board of Education should not 


force additional expenses upon the Local Authority 
without at the same time increasing proportionately 
the grant. It is also contended that the method of 
calculating the amount of grant is wrong in prin- 
ciple and should be amended. It should encourage improved adminis- 
tration and should minimize the irregularities of local burdens. A 

nny rate levied in the county of Durham produces 2s. 2d. per child ; 
in the neighbouring counties of Northumberland and the North.east 
Riding of Yorkshire a penny rate produces respectively 2s. 10d. and 
3s. 5d. In the year 1906 Durham spent over £300,000 on 99,000 
children and levied a rate of 9d., while the North Riding spent 
4,126,000 on 40,000 children and levied a rate of 61d. The cost of 
education varied but slightly in the two areas, the difference in the 
rates being due to the fact that the rateable value of Durham per child 
in attendance at elementary schools is appreciably less than in the 
other two counties. It seems reasonable that in computing the grant 
the Board should take into consideration the rateable value of the area 
per child in the schools. 


The arity 
0: 
Looal Burdens. 


THE large increase in the amount under loan charges is due to the 
Waw dihoan- e large increase in the number of new schools 

Durham. necessitated by the growing population and the 
increased stringency of the Board's demands. 
Since the appointed day the number of Council Schools has been 
more than doubled ; 110 new schools have been built. On the other 
hand, the number of non- provided schools has greatly decreased. In 
1904 there were 268; there are now 178, a decrease of 90. During 
this period loans to the amount of three-quarters of a million have 
been raised or sanctioned for schools that have been either built or 
sanctioned or proposed. The amount includes what has been spent on 
alterations and improvements. The new schools, completed and sanc- 
tioned, accommodate over fifty thousand children. The cost of the 
new buildings roughly averages a little over £10 a head, and the cost 
of site about 25s., though the variations in the latter item are naturally 
considerable. The reason given for the new building is generally 
‘t increase in population " or ** previous building unsatisfactory.” 


LocAL Authorities are beginning to realize that education is not 
The Al only a matter of buildings and office routine, as 1s 
m . , à 
of Inspection. shown in the Report of the Durham County 
Council. In the past, it is stated, ‘‘the reports 
on elementary schools received from the Board of Education were 
devoted almost exclusively to recommendations upon school buildings 
and apparatus. . . . This year the Committee are able to report a 
distinct change for the better in this respect. For some months past 
the reports forwarded by the Board have assumed a more educational 
characier. . . . They have supplied much useful information of a 
critical and suggestive kind upon the actual teaching given in the 
schools, as well as upon the progress of the scholars in character and 
attainments.” The Education Committee has been obliged to look to 
Inspectors appointed by the county for information about the teaching 
in the schools. It seems a pity that inspection should be duplicated, 
with the resulting confusion in the schools as to which Inspector it is 
better to follow. The work of inspection is increasing to such an 
extent that the Board will probably find it necessary to increase its 
staff or else to inspect buildings and equipments only. The reports of 
the Durham County Inspectors which are given in this volume are full 
of wise suggestion and helpful criticism. It is essential that Inspectors 
should see that buildings are suitable and the staff sufficient, but in- 
spection can do much more: it can help the teachers to do their 
work well. 


Ir is interesting to note that the report of the Durham County 
Education Committee deals with the question 
classification in elementary schools. This is an 
important matter which the Board's Inspector 
should deal with, but which he may overlook for lack of time. Itis 
wise to urge upon head teachers either to improve the classification of 
the scholars or to show reason why they have adopted the existing 
arrangements. As an instance of bad classification, in a school of over 
three hundred scholars, Standard I consists of children varying in age 
from seven to twelve ; Standard II has children from eight to thirteen 
years of age; Standard III from nine to thirteen. It is also stated 
that children are retained in the infant department long after the age 
when they ought to be in one of the standards, — ** There is little doubt 
that the time has now arrived for definitely stating that, except 10 
special cases, which should be individually and carefully considered, 
children should not remain in the infants’ department after attaining 
the age of eight.” In the school from which the preceding hgure 
are taken, the upper standards showed a startling paucity of numbers ; 
there were five children in Standard VI and one only in Standard \ II. 
Children should be promoted to a higher standard at the end of a 
year’s work, unless they are exceptiónally-backward and require 
special treatment. 


Classification of 
Scholars. 
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CONSIDERABLE progress has been made with the provision for 
secondary education in the county of Durham. 
gis er e am The Report divides these schools into those that 
are maintained, and those that are helped, by the 
county. In the former category we find one school for boys, three for 
girls, and fourteen dual schools ; in the latter category there are three 
schools for boys and one for girls. The average attendance in the last 
completed school year was 2,429, and the staff numbered 170 perma- 
nent teachers, in addition to 27 visiting teachers. Neglecting the 
latter, we find that, on an average, there is one teacher to fourteen 
pupils, which on paper gives a very adequate staffing, though in practice 
special circumstances have to be considered. It is interesting to note 
in the report that the Durham authority is not inclined to accept the 
dicta of the Board of Education without discussion. With regard to 
the Authority's regulations for secondary schools we read that ** some 
of the Board’s points of contention were conceded by us, but one or 
two were disregarded.” We read again ‘‘it was originally intended 
to place all the secondary schools under the schemes of the Board, but 
after delays and objections to certain points required by us... we 
decided to withdraw all the schools from the proposal excepting those 
already under schemes.” On the subject of grants strong representa- 
tions were made to the Board and were treated ‘‘ with a flat refusal." 
The matter is still undecided. It is well for the Board to realize that 
Local Authorities need to be persuaded that a certain course is right 
and not merely to be ordered to carry out that course of action. 


THE Annual Report of the County Borough of Brighton shows that 
the town has decided to become independent so far 


pa drei of a5 the training of teachers is concerned. It has 
Teachers. established its own training college for elementary 


teachers as the final step of an entirely new or- 
ganization. The Committee carefully considered the proposed bursar 
system and came to the conclusion that it was educationally an im- 
provement on the old pupil-teacher system, and also that the new 
system *' possessed undoubted attractions from a financial point of 
of view.” The Committee accordingly reorganized the whole of the 
scheme for the preparation of intending teachers, and decided that the 
complete course should be given in institutions under the Committee’s 
control. The bursars will be elected from the pupils in the municipal 
secondary school at the age of sixteen and will continue there for one 
years full-time instruction. At the age of seventeen they become 
student-teachers, spending part of their time in the municipal ele- 
mentary schools and the remainder in the secondary school. At the 
age of eighteen they enter the municipal day training college. This 
college has been opened with accommodation for forty women and 
twenty men, under the control of Mr. Done. The pupil-teacher centre 
has been closed. It is estimated that the town will need forty women 
and fifteen men annually. It may be found in practice that some of 
the teachers trained in Brighton obtain posts elsewhere and that the 
Education Committee will make some of its appointments from outside. 
It is perha ps good for a teacher to have a wider experience of life than 
is to be gained by continued residence in one town. 


THe Municipal Technical College at Brighton reports a year of 

increased activity. There have been a total of 1,254 

PER students as against 1,036 in the preceding year. 

í The former number gives the unusually large pro- 

portion of 9:6 per 1,000 of the population. Elementary trade teaching 

for young boys, including, with the co-operation of the postmaster of 

Brighton, telegraph boys, was given for the first time during the year 

under review. Well merited praise is given to Dr. Draper for his 

twelve years! excellent work at the College. His successor is Dr. W. 
Beckit Burnie. 


Like other towns, Brighton shows some dismay at the increasing 
cost of education without an increasing grant from 
the national exchequer. The fear of the rate-payer 
is generally present to Education Committees, 
perhaps more so in towns than in county areas. This may be because 
the rate-payer in a town lives near to head-quarters, or it may be 
be because the rates in a town are usually higher than the rates in a 
county area. In Brighton the education rate amounts to Is. 33d. in 
the Z, and has increased by 1d. only since the Education Committee 
came into power. Compared with other towns, the amount is not 
excessive. The report tells us that in thirteen other towns the edu- 
cation rate is below that of Brighton; in three it is the same amount, 
and in forty towns it is higher. Apart from other additional expenses, 
such as medical inspection, it is clear that expenditure cannot decrease 
if the town, in the words of the report, is determined that ‘‘all boys 
and girls whose parents are not satisfied that their education should 
stop at that provided by the public elementary schools, should be fur- 
nished with opportunities for continuing their education and becoming 
better fitted for their work in life, and that these opportunities should 
be provided on a truly democratic basis, so that no boy or girl should 


Rates. 


be prevented by lack of means from receiving education of any grade 
for which he or she is qualified." 


A MOST important, and at the same time a rather distressing, portion 
Afte of the Brighton Report is that which deals with the 
r : H : 
School ? after-career of children leaving the public elemen- 
tary schools of the town. A special Sub-Committee 
has been formed to make inquiry on this subject. Out of 634 boys 
who were traced, it was found that 199 became errand boys, and 70 
telegraph boys, Jabourers, or of no occupation ; 69 became office boys, 
and 40 van boys, paper-sellers, waiters, or pages. This means that 
57 per cent. '' will probably drift ultimately into the ranks of unskilled 
labour,” or 42 per cent., if we omit the third and fourth groups; 45 
entered other schools, and 211 found employment in trades or in various 
retail businesses. Thus 33 per cent. only found employment that is 
likely to be permanent. The prospects among girls are no better. 
Out of 726 girls that were traced, 204 remained at home waiting for 
employment to turn up; 148 entered shops or the millinery business ; 
199 became domestic servants or entered laundries ; 52 became clerks 
or monitresses. The report adds: '* For the first few months after 
leaving school many girls find no satisfactory occupation, and, for want 
of proper control and supervision, roam aimlessly about the streets and 
rapidly deteriorate in character and behaviour. All education has 
ceased, and after a time they drift into unskilled labour in laundries ; 
or, with the intention of ultimately entering domestic service, they 
assist at home or with a neighbour, where the so-called training is 
totally inadequate or wrong in method." 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


ProF. M. E. SADLER, in his Presidential Address to the Teachers’ 
Guild, on October 22, on ** The Teacher and the 
Religious Lesson," gave his hearers a masterly 
analysis of the effect of the public spirit of the time 
on the religious lesson. As regards the influence of scientific progress, 
he noted the tendency to reduce the relative importance of the religious 
lesson which results from the stern demands of scientific subjects on 
the curriculum. This hardly applies to elementary schools, in which 
the amount of time devoted to religious teaching has remained 
practically unaltered for many years, and, according to some edu- 
cational experts, is at present excessive. Mr Sadler referred also 
to the effect of the survival of the mid-Victorian antagonism between 
science and religion. ‘* One of the most tragic things in educational 
history, as in politics,” he said, *' is that the results of some early stage 
in speculation realize themselves in practical affairs long after the course 
of speculation itself has passed into a new stage and has previsionally 
reached other conclusions." Science teachers will be grateful for the 
generous admission that the antagonism between science and religion is 
now obsolete. Yet there is, we believe, some misconception in the 
popular mind as to its origin, which was due as much to the ani- 
mosity displayed by ecclesiastics towards a new and imperfectly under- 
stood scientific principle as to any other cause. The great and gentle 
soul of Charles Darwin showed no bitterness towards religion, and his 
protagonist, Huxley, only accepted the challenge to defend the faith 
that was in him. We need not rake over the ashes of the past: a 
greater charity and wider tolerance are now being shown towards 
science and scientific workers. Even Emerson would not assert to-day 
that science ** hates the name of love and moral purpose” and puts 
“the man into a bottle” along with his snakes and lizards. The 
student of religion is using the very weapons which science has forged, 
and, conversely, men of science are at work in the immaterial and 
spiritual world ; and both the parties of tlie old controversies are now- 
adays less dogmatic and provocative. 


Sclence 
and Religion. 


WE learn, from the October number of the 4. M.A., the journal 
of the Assistant Masters’ Association, that the 
second vacation course in practical physics for 
assistant masters, held during the first three weeks 
of August in the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge, was a pro- 
nounced success. Students were invited to select twenty experiments 
from a comprehensive list. Mr. G. F. C. Searle, F.R.S., University 
Lecturer in Experimental Physics, had charge of the course, and 
Mr. R. Whiddington acted as demonstrator. There are indications 
that the movement may develop and attain large dimensions, as similar 
movements have done in America. **If any demand make itself felt 
for other classes in botany, geology, or for lectures in such subjects as 
history or education, there is no doubt this demand will be very 
promptly met." Itis a severe test of a teacher's enthusiasm to give 
up half of the brief summer holiday in order to attend a vacation course ; 
but, in the case of scientific subjects involving practical work, some- 
thing of the kind is certainly necessary if teachers are to keep in touch 
with modern developments. CamLlridge seems a—very suitable centre 


Physics Course 
at Cambridge. 
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for such courses. London would have great disadvantages. We doubt 
whether jaded University teachers could be induced, on any con- 
sideration, to remain in town ; and the facilities of athletics and social 
intercourse are, of course, much restricted at this time of the year. 


ACCORDING to Lord Byron, there is no place in the world like 
Bird Life of London for taking the conceit out of a man. The 
London. man who thinks he knows anything about the bird 
life of London should purchase a copy of Mr. 
Charles Dixon's ** The Bird Life of London” (Heinemann, 6s. net). 
It will probably knock the conceit out of him. The number and 
variety of the birds which may be observed in London is certainly 
surprising. The puffin has flown through a window in Brook Street; 
the fork-tailed and the stormy petrels have been captured in London 
streets; the guillemot has come up the Thames to London; the 
Alpine swift has been shot at Finchley ; and the osprey has visited 
Richmond Park. The book contains descriptions of haunts and habits, 
with illustrations, of these and many other London birds. We may 
add that the introduction contains a useful protest against the sham 
Nature study which now abounds in schools. ‘‘ The teacher,” says 
Mr. Dixon, ** must have a sound knowledge of the subject in which he 
essays to instruct ; but I regret to say, speaking as far as birds are con- 
cerned, that this is only too often of an unreliable, and even downright 
fictitious, character. I have examined many of the text-books now in 
the hands of elementary teachers, and I must confess myself amazed at 
the quality of the information they contain." 


WE have received from the Manchester School of Technology the 
Calendar for the current session and Part III of the 
‘* Journal," containing a record of the work of the 
school. The complacence of Manchester people is 
sometimes rather trying. but it must be admitted that their city 
possesses a very fine technological school. The list of teachers occupies 
three pages, and finishes up with a reference to the staff of sixty-three 
workmen. The chief departments are mechanical, electrical, and 
sanitary engineering, applied chemistry, textile manufacture, photo- 
graphy and printing, architecture and building construction, mathe- 
matics and languages, dressmaking and millinery. It is a pleasing 
feature of the school that it is able to work in harmony both with the 
City authorities and with the University of Manchester, of which it 
forms the Faculty of Technology. The ‘‘ Journal,” which is printed in the 
school, demonstrates the high standard and useful character of the re- 
search work which has been carried out in the various departments. 
Among other articles is one by Mr. Edmund Knecht on the constituents 
of Manchester soot, from which we learn that London soot was found 
to contain considerably less extractive matter than Manchester soot. 
Absit omen! 


Technology. 


ON September 25, at 11.43 a. m., a magnetic storm broke over this 
island. and lasted for more than an hour. It was the 

The e . 
Magnetic Storm. Strongest which has been observed in the last 
twenty years, and all telegraphic communication 
was for the time suspended. Current scientific opinion seeks for the 
explanation of such phenomena in the sun, which is supposed to shoot 
out a flood of electrons, enveloping the earth. Prof. Fowler states, in 
Nature, that a notable sunspot made its appearance at the time of the 
storm. Though a sunspot lasts for days, whereas the storm only lasted 
for an hour, there may be some causal connexion between the two 
phenomena. Dr. Chree, of Kew, however, who made some valuabie 
observations of the extent and character of the storm, advises reserva- 
tion of judgment as the true scientific attitude at present towards ex- 
planations of the storm which connect it in any way with solar activity. 


HEALTH OF ADOLESCENT GIRLS IN 
RELATION TO SCHOOL LIFE. 


By Mrs. SCHARLIEB. 


HE period of Adolescence is one of the most important, 
if not the most important, period of life. It is the time 
during which the greatest developmental changes occur, the 
time in which the individual changes froin the common type 
of childhood to the specialized type, feminine or masculine. 
This period of adolescence is of longer duration than is usually 
understood, and although its commencement and end differ 
in different individuals, it begins roughly at thirteen or four- 
een and ends somewhere about the twenty-fifth year. The 
signs of adolescence in girls may be considered under three 
heads, (1) bodily. (2) mental, and (3) moral changes. 


Bodily Changes. 
Among the early phenomena of puberty, progressing pari 


ee 


passu with skeletal changes, is the development of the bust. 
Other well marked outward characteristics are the wonderful 
clearing and brightening of the complexion, the greater depth 
of colour and brighter gloss of the hair; there is also usually 
a change of the pigmentation of the iris, which, together with 
altered expression, gives a new charm to the hitherto childish 
countenance. More important, but concealed from view, is 
the developinent of the internal organs—not only those of the 
generative system, but also more especially of the heart and 
great blood-vessels. These are of the greatest importance, 
because if they fail to develop adequately a special form of 
anzmia and ill health is sure to supervene. 


Mental Changes. 

Probably the greatest mental change during adolescence is 
to be found in some slight diminution of the verbal memory, 
which is so marked a gift in childhood, but this is more than 
compensated for by the rise into prominence of the reasoning 
faculty, together with imagination, fancy, literary and artistic 
taste. I do not dwell on these characteristics, for there is no 
reason to doubt that our able and conscientious educationists 
are fully alive to the importance of the rapid spring and ex- 
uberance of intellectual vitality manifested by their adolescent 
pupils. Nor need I say much of the changes of the moral 
nature, although perhaps a few words on this subject may 
not be out of place. 

Moral Changes. 

Adolescents, both bovs and girls, but more especially the 
latter, show a rapid and disproportionate developrnent of the 
affections. This is the time, beyond all others in life, when 
girls are apt to form overwhelming and most unhealthy 
attachments to each other or to women of maturer years. 
Not infrequently these absorbing friendships are carried 
beyond the bounds of sanity, and form one of the most serious 
difficulties to guardians and dangers to the young people. 

A third set of feelings and affections, which are indeed 
the flower and natural development from the germs existent 
in childhood, is the passionate motherly instinct. Most 
girls during adolescence develop a craving for protecting 
and mothering living creatures younger and more helpless 
than themselves. It is, however, remarkable that. with all 
these passions, certain characteristics develop that tend to 
hide them from unsympathetic and unobservant eyes; and 
the girl who has hitherto been as frank and open-minded as 
her brother suddenly becomes shy, reticent, and extremely 
self-conscious. Probably the worst effect of this is that, as 
we all tend to become what we are thought to be. manv girls 
whose deeper affections and aspirations are misunderstood 
and overlooked tend to develop into cold and cynical women. 


Dangers of Adolescence. 

Immature tissues and organs are peculiarly unstable. and 
are more liable to be injured and distorted by illness, over- 
use, or wrong use, than are the tissues of adults. The time 
in which growth is most rapid, development most marked. the 
time when the maximum of good is possible, is also the time 
when the forces of evil may produce the most disastrous 
effects. To the natural and inevitable risks attendant on the 
rapid changes of adolescence must be added the results of 
our indifference and ignorance, our unwise over-stimulation of 
body and mind at this critical time, and the young girls’ own 
physical and psychical peculiarities. The ignorance of parents 
and guardians of the laws of health and the perversity of 
adolescent girls make the proper care of their bodies ex- 
tremely difficult. Girls have what has been well termed “a 
disdain of function," and look on the digestive and other 
bodily processes as things derogatory, things to be avoided, 
and even as subjects of shame. They have never learned to 
honour the body, to treat it and its necessities with reverence, 
and so to transfigure those necessities. 

O that those who have the charge of girls could realize 
the dignity and sanctity of the healthy body, and that they 
might learn the wisdom and the duty of teaching the young 
how to maintain their bodies in health and beauty, how to 
avoid undue exertion, chills, and strains on the one hand. and 
equally deleterious self-indulgence, sloth, and nervous follies 
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on the other! People are afraid of sullying the purity of 
children’s souls by revealing to them the wonders of the struc- 
ture and functions of their own bodies. They shrink, as from 
a moral plague, from telling them the wonderful story of the 
transinission of life; and, alas! they permit all that is pure and 
elevated to be dragged down and defiled by the filthy secrets 
of the back stairs and dormitory. Subjects on which neither 
parent, teacher, nor doctor appear willing to touch are freely 
discussed by vulgar and low-minded adults and by terribly 
precocious, but ignorant, schoolmates. The whole system is 
wrong, and, until we recognize the necessity of simplicity and 
frankness, our children will continue to suffer both in mind 
and body. 

Another source of evil is to be found in overwork and over- 
stimulation of young girls whose constitutions are probably 
already overstrained by momentous physiological changes. 
There is, no doubt, a great difficulty in arranging curricula for 
girls. As things are at present, not only must they pass the 
same qualifying examinations as do boys, but the work must 
be done in approximately the same time, and this is the real 
gravainen of the situation. If the work could be differently 
arranged so that girls were not always working to the very 
top of their capacity, if they were not always harassed by the 
imminence of the various examinations, they would in all 
probability be quite able to take the same degree as their 
brothers, passing an identical examination easily enough 
under more favourable conditions. I should be the last 
person to wish to make any undue difference between 
the sexes, and quite believe that, given a sufhciency of 
time, freedom from care, and a carefully thought out curri- 
culum. girls could safely do work which is now found in many 
instances to be fatal to the realization of their hopes. Of 
course, in the majority of cases no such special consideration 
is necessary, and a strong girl is able to coniply safely with 
the ordinary regulations; but there ought to be a certain 
elasticity in academic arrangements which would permit of 
those who are temporarily or permanently less vigorous having 
a chance of taking more time and working less strenuously 
without necessarily giving up their career. 

The desirability of elasticity and for alternative forms of 
curricula applies more to college than to school education. 
There are certain fundamental subjects which must be taught 
to all children alike, and nothing but evil can come from a 
premature attempt at specialization. But when the school 
phase has terminated, and a choice has been made of life 
work, a considerable amount of variety would appear to be 
desirable; and neither teachers nor taught should permit 
themselves to feel that there is any hardship, and still less 
any disgrace, in taking a necessary rest, either between school 
and college or between any of the successive phases of college 
work. 

Much wariness and prolonged experience are necessary for 
those who have the care of young girls at college. It is some- 
times very difficult to save thein from themselves and to 
detect the languor and disability that are sometimes success- 
fully disguised by over-conscientiousness, excess of emulation, 
and undue ambition. It is not possible to give any general 
rule whereby these states may be discriminated, but, quite 
apart from manifest ill health, I would suggest that any falling 
off in the quantity and quality of sleep and an alteration from 
happiness and calni to restlessness and irritability are fre- 
quent indications that a young girl is working bevond her 
capacity. There is doubtless a tendency to unduly reduce 
the amount of sleep. Investigations made by Dr. Dukes of 
Rugby and Miss Alice Ravenhill have shown us how inade- 
quate is the sleep secured by children and young people. and 
it is quite certain that nothing less than eight hours' sleep is 
sufficient in the case of hard- worked adolescent girls, and that 
indeed nine or ten hours would be better. 

The effects of modern education on the health of women 
and girls will probably never be reduced to mathematical 
exactness nor displayed in statistical tables ; all the same, it is 
most desirable that educationists, doctors, and all who have 
the welfare of the nation at heart should endeavour to ascer- 
tain whether the women of the present day who have enjoyed 


the advantages of improved inteMectual training are as well 
fitted for the discharge of their primary duties in the capacity 
of wives and mothers as were the women of fifty years ago. 
I would suggest that, at the next conference of mothers con- 
nected with school hygiene, it would be well to endeavour to 
formulate a series of questions intended to elicit, so far as 
may be possible, personal experiences and facts connected 
with this most important subject. 


A STUDY IN PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By E. C. MATTHEWS. 


HE class numbers about twenty, the place is North 

London, the object outdoor geography, and the aim 

to study local conditions and to use them in addition as types 

of other geographical facts beyond our ken. A subject lies 

ready to our hand which, in its variety of hill and valley, 

river and tributaries and lake, lines of road and rail (all 
easily accessible), affords abundant material. 

Among the tributaries of the Thames, the river Brent holds 
a modest position between the larger streams of the Lea and 
the Colne, shut off from the valley of the one by the high 
ground, rising into Harrow Hill, and from the other by the 
long ridge of varying altitude of Hampstead, Highgate, on to 
Totteridge and Mill Hill. The north is closed in bv the 
increasing elevation in that direction towards Barnet and 
Little Stanmore. The general shape of the basin, the water 
partings, and the south-westward tilt towards the Thames 
Valley are distinctly marked. Hence, as a geographical study, 
it presents varied points of interest for the study of physical 
features which apply to other than this district. Therefore 
our lessons are not only practical, but tvpical in character, 
the known affording illustration for the unknown. 

Our plan is simple. The class is supplied with an outline 
of the work to be done beforehand, consisting of points to 
note or verify or seek. Rough notes are made on the spot, 
questions asked and answered, and a sketch-map drawn of 
salient features—rough often, it is true, but representing a 
real effort to reproduce things seen. A few general directions 
and explanations are given on the spot to the whole class; 
then the pupils scatter into little groups, and the teacher, 
going from one to another, follows the progress made and 
asks questions and gives help as occasion arises. Notes and 
maps form material for written work upon the locality studied 
before the next outdoor lesson. 

The reservoir makes a good starting-place, being within 
easy reach and providing ample material for simple work. 
Here we learn something of the work of water, the formation 
of valleys, and note the character of this particular valley. 
The width, extent, and character of the lake. and its marshy 
banks are dealt with; the current is noticed, its direction 
and rapidity of flow, also the entrance of a large tributary at 
one side, and the curving line of valley and water. 

From this, our first lesson, broadlv dealt with, we can 
enlarge in our next when we ascend the river above the 
reservoir. We follow its meandcring course and look out for 
differences. We here meet with a tiny island in the river 
and see another in course of formation by a great loop of 
the river which is gradually cutting the connecting isthmus 
away. Every one makes a point of sketching this. The bed 
of the river is examined as far as possible to find whether it 
is sandy, muddy, or gravelly. The height and steepness of 
the banks are noted, and any changes which occur in the 
width or the rapidity of the current, and reasons are asked 
for to account for these changes. The character of the 
vegetation, and any plants or trces especially characteristic 
of water, such as rushes or willows, are looked for. In all 
our journeys a map is taken with us, and frequent reference is 
made to it. 

The study of the river above the reservoir leads to a-Study 
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of it below, in order to observe it when it is nearer to its final 
goal, the Thames. 
increased width, the fact that the land rises more rapidly on 
one side than on the other, the lessened rapidity of the water's 
flow, the lower level of the river and its greater breadth. A 
tiny streamlet entering shows us the confluence of a tributary. 
The river itself, a little above this confluence, makes an 
abrupt bend from north-east to south-west. As we are 


Here again we have to note the valley, its : 


| 


| 


looking down the river over the bridge a water-rat runs across | 


the bed, clearly visible out of the water on a shallow bar of 
gravel. The place plainly marks a ford. Here then are three 
possible sites for towns—a confluence, a ford, and a change of 
direction—facts which are noted, and later on prove of great 
use when applied to the positions of towns in our own and 
other lands. The pupils are also learning the meaning of a 
water-parting and a river basin, and see for themselves, both 
in their journeys and on the map, the ridges which shut off 
the valley, which is their special study, from those of the 
Colne and Lea which lie beyond on either side. 

After we have finished for our purpose with the main 
stream above and below the reservoir, and feel that we 
understand the nature of the valley, we next follow up the 
largest tributary, the Silk Stream, and this takes us in a 
different direction. We have been north-east and south- 
west. Now we change to the north-west, and our route lies 
along the Edgware Road, the ancient Watling Street. Two 
great roads run through this district—Watling Street and the 
great North Road—and two great lines of rail follow very 
much the same direction. Later these lines of road and rail 
will receive special attention, but for the present we content 
ourselves with noting the extraordinary straightness of the 
road we travel, which runs in an unswerving line from 
London to Little Stanmore; and we observe that, following 
closely the valley of the Silk Stream, our road lies high on the 
ridge, almost on the water-parting, on the west side of the 
valley. We notice also that, though we have crossed the Silk 
Stream, it has turned and flows parallel with us (this we 
Observe from the map), but quite invisible, still to be traced 
by the line of trees as it wanders through the meadows which 
slope down to it. 

In our previous journeys to partsof the Brent river we have 
seen that our road sloped downwards as we approached from 
the south-east. It is easy to understand that drainage must 
be to the lowest level. The shading of the map—the darkening 
or lightening of the tints, the approach or recession of the 
higher ground marked thereon—begins to convey a very 
distinct meaning. Now, as we travel swiftly by electric tram 
along the Edgware Road, from our posts of vantage on the top, 
cheerful as twittering birds, surveying the country we pass 
through, trying to make full notes and map our course, we 
note the narrowing in of the valley, with the gradual rise of 
the land. We consult the map again, to see what the increase 
in height is. Our knowledge is growing greater on this point 
also, since we now know the different levels above sea at the 
reservoir, and at the Brent above it and below it. 

Dismounting at Edgware, we meet the Silk Stream again, 
and notice small tributaries, the most important of which is 
Dean’s Brook. As before, we look for differences and striking 
features, noting that the banks are steeper, the stream 
Narrower; erosion and deposition are shown quite clearly in 
the curves made by the stream, and the water, running fairly 
swiftly, is clear. In one place the wearing away of the earth 
from the roots of an overhanging tree points to the under- 
mining of banks, and we begin to see how it is possible for 
rivers, in the course of long ages, to gradually shift their 
course and wear out new beds. Indeed, the suggestions that 
arise are many, illustrating big features by little ones. Quite 
close to the reservoir, where the Silk Stream enters, little 
streams, forming drain canals from the meadows, have shown 
us, on a tiny scale, waterfalls and rapids and the formation of 
deltas. 

The nature of the soil receives its share of attention. The 
marshy banks of the reservoir, and the damp and clayey 
ground near the water, show us that the whole of this river 
basin lies upon the London clay, with small scattered patches 


of sand to be found upon the highest ridges. This we also 
verify upon the geological map of the district. 

To obtain a wide view over our river basin, we visit 
Hampstead Heath, where, from the highest point to the 
south-east of our river and from a height of 400 feet above 
the level of the sea, we obtain a comprehensive view, although 
of the water itself only the reservoir shows its gleaming 
surface down in the hollow. The Heath itself (a splendid 
field of study) does not enter into our present scheme. 

Our next visit takes a different form. We have tried to 
learn something of our district, and of the geographical con- 
ditions from actual survey. We now go to the Geological 
Museum in Jermyn Street to view the models of London and 
of the immediate surrounding district. We can trace out all 
our journeys and see the relation of the part to its larger 
surroundings, and it helps still further to explain the map 
from which we have worked. Here it becomes necessary to 
point out differences between vertical and horizontal scales, 
and the fact that the lowness of our district above sea-level 
and the difficulty of a true representation has rendered 
necessary an exaggeration in the vertical scale. 

So far, though we have constantly noted the increase in 
height above sea-level, we have not studied contours as such. 
But now we are ready to approach with more confidence 
what is often a difficult subject to the beginner, and after 
some preliminary work, each pupil has a contoured map of 
the Brent basin. We have stood in the bottom of the valley, 
we have climbed the long and gradual rise towards Little 
Stanmore, and we have surveyed the basin from the heights 
of Hampstead, so that the curving contour lines have a reality 
about them. When the contoured map of our own district 
is understood, the contoured maps of other regions have 
become things with meaning, not a mere medley of lines. 
Lastly, the step from a contoured to an orographical map is 
an easy one. 

Our work has been simple in character, dealing only with 
obvious features, but such work is, of course, capable of ex- 
pansion and great elaboration. We have not done all there 
is to do. But, such as it is, it proves of use in making real 
many geographical facts that mean nothing when learnt from 
books, and our maps have acquired a greater significance. 
The pupils, by sketching maps themselves on the spot, even 
in the most simple fashion, feel an added interest and realize 
more completely what a map is intended to express. In 
addition, we can constantly use our experience to illustrate 
the wider ficld of geography where the same laws prevail, and 
from the known appeal to the unknown; and in this, even the 
work we have been able to do acquires a distinct value. 

The course of work here sketched covers two terms. The 
usual geography lesson lasts about three-quarters of an hour; 
but, when it is a question of outdoor work, a certain elasticity 
of the afternoon time-table enables the whole afternoon of an 
hour and a half to be given up to it. In actual practice, 
however, including going and coming and work on the spot. 
it generally runs into two hours, occasionally rather more. 
according to distance; but the time goes swiftly, and there !s 
a general reluctance to turn back before we finish our work. 
Some arrangement of exchanging lessons must be made to 
enable outdoor work to be undertaken. l 

Apart from the purely local interest of the outdoor work. it 
helps to illustrate our indoor course, which at this time deals 
largely with land relief and the work of rivers, as exemplified 
in Europe and Asia. We use orographical maps of these 
continents and, in addition, a good wall-map of the county of 
Middlesex, the Ordnance Survey maps of the district on the 
six-miles-to-an-inch and one-mile-to-an-inch scales. We also 
have Stanford's four-inches-to-one-mile maps of the locality. 
and the coloured geological map (Drift series) of the geo 
logical survey on the one-inch scale. 

Later on each pupil receives a contoured map of the Brent 
basin, printed off by the teacher, which gives the contours at 
intervals of 100 feet, and later they colour them orographically 
for themselves. They travel over at least part of the ground 
later on the top of the electric tram) with their contoured 
maps in their hands. 
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We use text-books very little, working mostly from the map. 
Information absolutely necessary is given in short notes, 
books that are useful are mentioned, and pupils are en- 
couraged to seek information from any available source. 
Facts wanted may be learnt from any good text-book, such 
as Lyde's, which gives a useful summary. Twenty is a large 
number for such work. For practical work it would be more 
ideal if halved, but one has to bow to the exigencies of tine- 
tables and convenience. It is also needless to point out that 
much time in preparation must be devoted to the work by 
the teacher. That the pupils had grasped the idea of real 
geographical work was shown by inanv really excellent sketch- 
maps, handed in as voluntary work, of the special localities 
where the pupils in question had passed part of their holidays, 
of which even the roughest were interesting. All through we 
endeavour to approach the subject in the attitude of the 
explorer. 


THE TRAINING OF THE ART MISTRESS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


HE importance of the correlation of work in secondary 
schools is now an acknowledged fact ; but there is still 
in many schools a tendency to leave outside the teacher of 
drawing. She is to be a specialist of specialists. while in its 
very nature her work is so many-sided that it touches almost 
every subject of the school curriculum. The cause of this 
isolation is to be found partly in the drawing mistress herself 
and her insufficient equipment for her work. 

Although it begins to be less common to find the drawing 
in the hands of a teacher whose only qualification is that she 
did a certain amount in her school days, there are still many 
who, while having some knowledge of the principles of their 
work, have themselves long given up the practice of it. It is 
essential for the teacher of drawing to devote time to practice 
in some form or other and not to rest content with the correc- 
tions of drawings in class. Lo be a successful teacher, she 
must have a sufficient love for the work for its own sake, to 
feel the desire of refreshing her mind by working sometimes 
on her own account, by the study of the productions of others, 
and by keeping in touch with all the forward movements of 
the day. Methods and ideas are progressing very rapidly, and 
it is a fatal thing to rest on the laurels gained in examinations 
passed long ago. 

A girl at school who is not supposed to have much general 
ability, but who possesses " a taste for drawing," is often en- 
couraged to seek a career as a drawing mistress. She leaves 
school early to specialize at a school of art, becomes more or 
less proficient in her own line, obtains her Art Class Teacher's 
or Art Master's Certificate, and goes forth " conquering 
and to conquer." But schools in which the drawing lessons 
occupy the full time of a mistress are comparatively few in 
number, and even in those the value of a drawing teacher is 
incalculably lessened when her school days have been. as is 
too often the case, unduly curtailed. Mathematical, classical, 
and science specialists, before obtaining their degree, are 
bound by the nature of their examinations to show proof of a 
satisfactory general education. The art mistress has no such 
test, and yet she needs it quite as much. Her education, as 
well as her training to teach, has not been taken seriously 
enough, and will not be till it is generally acknowledged that 
drawing is not merely a relief from what are considered more 
arduous studies, but itself has an important place in the 
curriculum in developing the mind and the power of ex- 
pression, and must be used in correlation with other subjects. 

The art certificates take into consideration only the ability 
to draw. If a student has gained a certain knowledge of 
drawing, painting, and modelling, it is practically taken for 
granted that she will be equally proficient in managing and 
disciplining children, drawing up schemes of work and adapt- 
ing them to the special life of the school in which she may 
find herself. So far is this from being the case that at times 
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another mistress has to be requisitioned to keep order, and the. 
drawing has rarely any connexion with the rest of the work in. 
the school. Opportunity should be given her, as in other. 
training, of learning to manage large classes and of over- 
coming the difficulties of teaching drawing in ordinary class- 
rooms. These lessons should be followed by criticism and 
helpful suggestions—such as, how to make corrections, so. 
that the general aim of the lesson may be kept in view, or how 
to distribute specimens and materials in an orderly manner so 
as to avoid waste of time. 

The future art teacher needs instruction and practice in tbe. 
planning of a general scheme of work and in the fitting it into 
the allotted time. The" grammar" of the work must be done, 
including preparation for those examinations which in her 
progress through the school the child must take; but added to 
this is the question of organizing the correlation of the drawing 
with other branches of work—as, for instance, Nature study, 
botany, chemistry, geography, history, and literature. The 
drawing mistress must be interested in, and in touch with, all 
that goes on. It is her business to find out how best to put 
her pupils in the wav of understanding diagrams needed for 
scientific illustrations; to see what subjects and specimens 
are being studied in the Nature lessons that, when suitable, 
they may be at the same time used for drawing; to arrange 
that simple letters of good form are taught early enough to be 
employed in the filling in of maps; to guide the illustrative 
work which is to train and help children to think definitely so 
that they may express themselves to the best of their ability 
and that the principles learnt in the drawing lessons may be as 
far as possible kept in view in the illustrations. Further, when 
this illustrative work has served its purpose for history or 
literature, it should be criticized by the art mistress from her 
own point of view. For this, she must be able to draw easily 
and rapidly on the blackboard and know something of the 
general principles of grouping and composition, and, by refer- 
ence to pictures and photographs and her own blackboard 
sketches, explain these to the class. Reproductions of all 
kinds are now so easily obtained in inexpensive forin that the 
art mistress should collect, in connexion with her teaching, 
examples not only of past periods, but also of good work that 
is being produced at the present time. The wider demand on 
her makes it also necessary that her scheme of work should 
be more or less elastic, and she must be ready, as occasion 
arises, to diverge from her original plan, provided the general 
progress of the pupils is not impeded. For this, judgment 
and discrimination are needed, and much of the hard teaching 
of experience may be spared to the young mistress by the 
inclusion of “scheme planning " and its modifications in her 


. course of training. 


In addition to the actual teaching of drawing, there is the 
broader side, the education in art, the developing of the children's 
power of appreciating beautiful things. Art education is not 
complete unless it goes further than the actual drawing lessons, 
and trains as far as possible the taste of the pupils. The 
children now in the schools will soon become the purchasing 
public, and, if the art schools are working to provide artists 
and craftsmen who will produce fine things, the people must 
be taught to understand and value them. When children 
leave school and their equipment for life generally is reckoned 
up, not the least important of their gains is the ability to 
appreciate the beauties of Nature and art and to distinguish 
somewhat between the good and the bad. 

To supply this needs more on the part of the mistress than 
the ability to teach drawing. It implies in her a broad know- 
ledge of art and of design, a real love of beautiful things, a 
wide culture that cannot fail to have,an influence on the 
mental growth of the child. Such a one is able to be a real 
guide to both younger and older pupils. There are innumer- 
able ways in which her own grasp and breadth of view may 
help to develop an understanding and appreciation of the 
beautiful in others, so that the next generation may, in some 
measure, avoid the pitfalls of bad taste and senseless decora- 
tion into which, for the lack of efficient guidance, so many 
of the last have fallen. The use she-will make of occa- 
sional visits to museums and picture, galleries (may be taken 
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as an illustration. 
and make it not merely a rambling round with no distinctive 
aim, but a lesson of definite educational value, as a study of 
colour, form, composition, or historical association. With the 
upper forms she will at times review the lives of the greatest 
artists or the history of great epochs, especially those which 
in any particular year are connected with the periods of 
history and literature that are studied. In any case there 
must be, on the part of the mistress, an understanding of the 
past in art to make it of worth in the teaching of the present. 

The teaching of design and colour is largely influential in 
forming the taste of the pupils. Much time in the past has 
been spent in filling spaces on paper with floral patterns with- 
out any thought of the design being of any practical use or of 
its suitability to a particular material. Design to serve any 
purpose should be applied and carried out in some simple 
craft which can be dealt with in class—such as leather work, 
stencil, embroidery, or basket weaving. The art inistress must, 
then, have learnt two or three of these crafts by means of 
which to teach design. If this carrying out in material of 
simple pattern arrangements made by the children can be 
accomplished in one or two ways, it will teach them far more 
than any number of elaborate and meaningless exercises on 
paper. It will show them that simple things may be beautiful, 
that they must avoid that quality which is equivalent to wordi- 
ness in literature, and that there is a completeness in design 
which is beautiful, but that it is not that of crowded ornament. 
In short, lessons in design are, above all, lessons in taste, and 
they must include definite application to the needs of every- 
day life as guiding to some extent the pupils’ own personal 
ideas in dress and decoration, or the arrangement of rooms 
and the ornaments which will adorn or disfigure them. To a 
certain degree, good taste can be taught, and the art mistress 
must be the one who either by nature possesses or by 
training has acquired it. 

In connexion with the question of design is the importance 
of good lettering in all the school work: well planned notices, 
charts, programs, and even the placing of them on notice 
boards are exercises in arrangement and design. These are 
not unimportant matters, and the thought expended on them 
will inculcate in the pupils, unconsciously to themselves, a 
preference for what is good. 

Some art centres are already making definite provision for 
training in secondary-school teaching, allowing the art student 
time to continue her studies in other subjects so that she mav 
take the necessary examinations to enable her to teach them if 
necessary, but this is, at present, exceptional. It need hardly 
be said that the reform must come from the Head Mistresses. 
So long as they are content with teachers who only possess 
drawing certificates, there will be little forward movement. 
The drawing teacher who takes her work seriously is doing 
her best to fall in with the new conditions, but they 
necessitate a wider education for those at present in training, 
and to put in a plea for this is the purpose of this article. 
Before the intending art teacher begins to specialize, her 
general education should have been at least as thorough 
as that of any other member of the teaching profession ; 
and, later, opportunity should be given her to equip herself 
by reading, in study and practice, in teaching as well as by 
technical proficiency. Her career, if one of the most inter- 
esting, will be one of the most arduous, if she is in earnest 
about her work; and, while, as long as she is herself 
teaching, she will realize that her own training will never 
end, it is only fair at the beginning to send her on her way 
with an equipment which will help her not only to teach 
drawing, but to be to her pupils an educational stimulus and 
a guide to the knowledge of beauty in the world. 

AGNES E. FARMAN. 
E. A. READY. 


THE Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters will hold the 
Annual General Meeting on January 8, probably at the City of London 
School. The Annual Dinner is fixed for January 6. 


She will prepare the class for the visit 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Actions and Reactions. By RUDYARD KIPLING. (6s. Macmillan.) 
—“ Actions and Reactions " has been reviewed and re-reviewed in the 
daily and weekly Press, and a professional monthly journal must be 
content to signal it as the most conspicuous Christmas book of the 
year. The paper cover is itself an interesting document, as showing 
the respective popularity of Mr. Kipling's works. “‘ Le public a bon 
nez," as Mme de Sévigné said, and ** The Jungle Book "' stands first 
with '*ninety-fifth thousand." In these eight stories, Mr. Kipling 
reproduces his diverse manners, but they are not echoes or repetitions. 
The longest and most elaborate, ‘‘ With the Night Mail, a Story of 
2000 A. D.," breaks new ground, and beggars Mr.:H. G. Wells's invention. 
‘ Garm,” a dog story, is the simplest, and is likely to prove the most 
popular. The only flaw is to connect it with our old friend Ortheris. 
The envoi in verse is as good in its way as ‘‘ The Recessional," but to 
our taste it would be better without the last stanza. The concluding 
ghost story is not worthy of Mr. Kipling. 

Aerial Navigation of To-day. By CHARLES C. TURNER. (5s. net. 
Seeley.)—Horace pictures himself as ‘* Daedaleo ocior Icaro," and 
Tennyson, dipping into the future, foresees '' airy navies grappling in 
the blue.” Mr. Turner, in a bolder though more prosaic flight, predicts 
that, in a very few years, every man of moderate means will keep his 
flying machine, and discusses the effect on society. He should have 
sent Mr. Lloyd George the proof sheets before the Budget was settled. 
To be serious, the book is an excellent account of aviation by a distin- 
guished aviator. The Wright brothers, Hiram Maxim, Count Zeppelin, 
Blériot, Latham, Cody, all are here commemorated and their respective 
inventions pictured. In the short historical introduction Mr. Turner 
might have made room for the Portuguese Gusman, the first of flying 
men. 

Heroes of Modern India. By EDWARD GILLIAT. (5s. Seeley.)— 
Mr. Gilliat traverses well trodden ground— Clive and his pistol, the 
trial of Warren Hastings, Sir Colin and the bagpipes, the death of John 
Nicholson, Heber and his ** No hammer"; all is familiar in our ears, but 
Mr. Gilliat shows skill in selecting from published biographies the 
telling anecdotes and salient traits of character. He does not, as in the 
case of Warren Hastings, ‘‘ paint the warts.” 

(1) The Romance of Modern Chemistry By JAMES C. PHILIP. 
(2) The Romance of Modern Manufacture. By CHARLES R. GIBSON. 
(5s. each volume. Seeley.)—The two latest volumes of this popular 
series will fully sustain the reputation it has won for scientific accuracy 
and literary skill. The sub-title of Prof. Philips work indicates 
sufficiently its scope :—** A description in non-technical language o! the 
choice and wonderful ways in which chemical forces are at work, and 
of their manifold applications in modern life." And the headings of 
almost any chapter taken at random will show how skilfully this scheme 
is worked out. Chapter XI (How Fire is Made) :—'* Fire by friction— 
Flint and steel—Fire syringe and burning glass— The first lucifer 
matches— The dangers of phosphorus, how avoided— Three hundred 
million matches a day in England—Dobereiner’s lamp and catalytic 
action—A modern cigar-lighter—Spontaneous combustion— Why hay: 
stacks and oily rags take fire of their own accord.” Al that needs be 
added is that the descriptions presuppose no knowledge of chemistry, 
technical terms like **catalytic? being explained as they occur. The 
second volume includes spinning, weaving, sewing, knitting, washing, 
paper-making, shipbuilding. The author has gone for his materials 
to the fountain-head and inspected the factories and workshops that he 
describes. If we may indulge in a frivolous criticism, the practice of 
the steam laundry is not so perfect as the theory. 

The Story of the Comets. By G. F. CHAMBERS. (6s. ne’. Clarendon 
Press.)—It may seem derogatory to class a serious contribution to 
astronomy among Christmas books, but, while the tabular statements 
that form a considerable portion of the book will interest only the pro- 
fessed astronomer, the work as a whole is a fascinating exposition of 
the past history of the least known and therefore the most attractive 
branch of the science; and its appearance is opportune, for in a few 
months we shall all be star-gazing in hopes of seeing Halley's comet. 
If in a general information paper set to any learned body— say, the 
Head Masters’ Conference—the question was asked, ** What is a comet 
— what is it made of—what is the size of the 1811 comet's head com- 
pared with the size and the length of its tail?” we should be curious 
to see the answers. The betting is that a schoolboy who had read 
Mr. Chambers would beat the head master who had not. Considering 
the number and excellence of the illustrations, the book is remarkably 
cheap. The literary chapter is the weakest. For readings 0 
classical quotations Mr. Chambers has gone to Bohn. “Mr. William 
Shakespeare”? sounds odd. Whiston, of Josephus fame, Is mocked at 
for attributing the Deluge to a comet, but it should in fairness have 
been noted that he erred in company with Laplace. 

Tanglewood Tales: a Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Illustrated by WILLY Pocany. (6s. 
Fisher Unwin.)—This cannot be considered, on the whole, a successful 
attempt in the way of illustration. Perhaps the poorest part of He 
work lies in the coloured pictures. Such/à crude rendering as that o 
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King Midas could please neither child nor grown-up, and yet some of 
the more simply treated line drawings show considerable power and 
artistic feeling ; the illustrated capital letters, too, in themselves are 
often very charming, though we feel them overdone. After a very short 
time they annoy the eye and cease to please. We can only suggest 
that, in Mr. Pogany’s next work, he should select of his best more 
critically. 

(1) Things seen in Egypt. By E. L. BUTCHER. (2) Things seen 
in Holland. By C. E. RocHE. (2s. net each. Seeley.) — We give a 
most hearty welcome to the two new volumes in this dainty series. 
The high standard of the illustrations is fully maintained. The letter- 
press of the book on Egypt shows obviously an intimate knowledge of 
the country, such as could only come from long residence in it. The 
book on Holland seems written rather by the interested and leisured 
rambler, but neither savour at all of the tourist. 

The World of Animal Life. Edited by FRED SMITH. (5s. 
Blackie.)—A new edition of this popular introduction to zoology is 
welcome. Modern photography has made the illustrations look some- 
what stiff and wooden, but as a beginner's cyclopwdia the work has not 
been superseded. 

The Children’s Story of Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Trour- 
BECK. (5s. net. Mills & Boon.)—Miss Troutbeck tells very simply 
and graphically the story of the Abbey, from the days of the mythical 
King Lucius to those of Edward VII. The book is enriched by 
twenty-five full-page photographs by D. Weller and W. Rice. The 
latter are reduced from the portfolio of Abbey photographs, still 
among the best representations of interiors with which we are 
acquainted. 

The Empire Annual for Boys. (33. 61. Religious Tract Society.) 
—This volume may be briefly described as a collection of ‘‘ middles ” 
for boys—miscellaneous articles on school life, games, and adventures. 
The writers are many and of various degrees of merit—some good, 
the majority mediocre, and only a few that we should pronounce bad. 
The late Mr. Frank Buckland deserves an a+ with his story of an ibis 
mummy. A French boy and a Winchester boy give a diary of a day 
at school—faithful, but not lively. To *' Forsythe's Win" we should 
be compelled to give a y—: a school novelette with an impossible 
villain. 

Stories of Famous Men and Women. Edited by J. EDWARD 
PARROT. (4s. net. Nelson.) — Eleven men and five women, all 
English with the exception of Jenny Lind, admitted because her 
husband was naturalized. We begin with F lora Macdonald and end 
with Queen Victoria. The points in the biographies that will interest 
boys and girls are well seized. The volume is profusely illustrated, 
and, though the woodcuts are rough and often inartistic, they have all 
the supreme merit that they are genuine illustrations of the story. 
Thus, by merely looking at the prints, we can trace Charles Dickens 
from his birth at Landport to his death at Gadshill, and see, as 
it were, in magic-lantern slides, the chief characters in his novels. 

The Gateway to Romance. Stories from ** The Earthly Paradise,” 
retold by EMILY UNDERWOOD. (5s. net. Nelson.)—The first thing 
that a properly minded reviewer does with a book of this sort is to 
imitate the child and look at the pictures. There are sixteen exquisite 
coloured plates. The description is the publisher’s, but we can fully 
endorse it, and the name of the artist, Innes Frith, should have 
appeared on the title page. Under this head we have only one 
criticism. He has, either by preference or under direction, eschewed 
any suggestion of the nude, and, when we compare his *' Milanion at the 
Shrine of Venus” with Leighton’s “ Atalanta," we cannot but feel 
how he suffers by this limitation. William Morris loses less than most 
poets by a prose paraphrase, and Miss Underwood is an admirable 
paraphrast. She has not ventured on the best of all, ** Gudrun's 
Lovers °’ ; but the eight stories she has retold, including. “The Man 
Born to be a King," and ** Cupid and Psyche," are all good and suit- 
able for children. A word of praise must be accorded to the binding 
and get-up. It is one of our handsomest Christmas volumes. 

The Rival Treasure Hunters. By ROBERT M. MACDONALD. (6s. 
Blackie.)—The rivals are so busy hunting each other and their lost 
companions that the treasure becomes quite a minor detail. But, so 
long as their hunting leads to all manner of hairbreadth ‘scapes by flood 
and field, Mr. Macdonald's readers are not likely to complain. Two 
boys, wild for adventure, scrape acquaintance in a tramcar with a mem- 
ber of a party of gold-seekers, and with surprising ease get their parents' 
consent to their starting off, at a couple of days' notice, with him for the 
wilds of British Guiana. It is only fair to say that he is worthy of the 
trust, but, if the boys had not possessed the proverbial nine lives of a 
cat, they would hardly have been able to show up at the end of the story. 
The incidents are well described, and some, such as the ascent by the 
Copper Chain, are most thrilling. The illustrations, by Cyrus Cuneo, 
are rather curious in colouring, but for the most part vigorously drawn, 
though the dancing natives are somewhat feeble in appearance. 

A Scout's Story. By OWEN VAUGHAN. (Duckworth & Co.)— 
After discoursing in the preface about the exaggeration of scouting 
stories, and explaining that the most sensational incidents are generally 
made up, the author proceeds to give us adventures of the wildest de- 
scription, in which a gigantic tribe of sun-worshippers take a prominent 


part. There are no risks this particular scout will not run, and not 
many things that he cannot do, and those who follow his wild career 
will not lack excitement, The story would be improved by the omission 
of a few of the weird oaths by which the Welshmen relieve their feel- 
ings. The story has already passed through more than one edition. 

The Irish Fairy Book. By ALFRED PERCIVAL GRAVES. (6s. 
Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Graves does not take his Fairies so seriously as 
Mr. Lang, and ‘‘ The Irish Fairy Book” stands in the same relation 
to the Rainbow Series as ** Demonology and Witchcraft" does to 
‘ Midsummer Nights Dream.” We are reminded in the preface 
(which we commend to older readers as an epitome of Irish fairy 
lore) that Shakespeare's Puck (anglice, **bug") is an Irish fairy. 
In this rich miscellany we find all grades of belief, ranging from 
blind superstition down to the nursemaid’s invocation of **bogy"' 
to frighten naughty children; but gaiety is the keynote of all, 
struck in Mr. Yates's charming introductory lyric, ‘‘ We who are 
old, old and gay." What can be more delightful than Daniel 
O'Rourke's account of how he was carried up to the moon and found 
himself being doused by his angry wife (a combination of Tam o' 
Shanter and Christopher Sly) or Samuel Lover's yarn of the Godless 
Soldier and the White Trout? What could be more humorous than 
the ending?  '** Well, sir, from that day out the sojer was an althered 
man, and reformed his ways, and wint to his duty reg'lar, and fasted 
three times a week—though it was never fish he tuk on fastin’ days ; 
for afther the fright he got, fish id never rest on his stomach —savin' 
your presence. The volume ends with Teanyson’s ‘‘ Voyage of 
Maeldune," and Mr. Graves tells us that it was at his suggestion that 
Tennyson turned into English verse this tale from Dr. Joyce's ** Old 
Celtic Romances.” 

King Blacksack and his Sword. Strange Tales for Children. By 
C. L. STAINER. [Illustrated by C. W. PILCHER. (6s. net. Ilenry 
Frowde.)—Children are pretty sure to like these strange tales; the 
language is simple and direct, and the fairy element is skilfully inter- 
woven with homely incidents. The black-and-white illustrations, 
depicting scenery—unfortunately very much in a minority—are good, 
especially a very charming frontispiece ; but the figure-drawing is poor, 
and we fear the portrait of the princess will prove a sad disappoint- 
ment: it is of the earth, earthy. 

The Story of Snips. By NNCUNSÉ MACGREGOR. (2s. Blackie.)— 
A bright attractive little book. The artist has a happy knack of 
humanizing his animals ; and Snips, though a mouse, seems a first 
cousin at least of adventurous small boys, and will doubtless be hailed 
as such by them. 

The Daisy ; or, Cautionary Stories in Verse. With Illustrations by 
Ruru A. HoBsoN. (3s.64. Blackie.)—It is no adverse criticism to 
say that this dainty volume of quaint old-world children's verses will 
probably appeal more to grown-ups than to the present- day child. 
There is real charm and individuality about Miss Hobson's work. 
This is a book well worth possessing. 

How they went to the Seaside. By R. S. PRAEGER. (2s. 6d. 
Blackie.) — An amusing little picture-book for children, which will 
recall pleasant summer days at the sea when Christmas weather makes 
them seem far off. Miss Praeger’s child figures have plenty of life and 
animation. 

Little French People. By Kare J. FRICERO. (3s. Blackie.)— 
Miss Fricero has a bold decisive style, and a good eye for effect in 
rapid line-work ; but it is a pity she does not use her skill to better 
advantage. These grown-up babies are neither ‘‘fish nor fowl,’’ but 
| often grotesque oddities, and the letterpress must be meant for these 
| amorphous creatures, not for real children. 

Round the Clock. Rhymes by May Byron. Drawings by ELSIE 
H. STEWART. (ts. 6d. Blackie.)—A gay little picture book, quite 
suitable for tiny children. 

Blackie’s Children's Annual. (3s. 63.) —A better annual than ever, 
full of bright, clever pictures and entertaining little stories. 

A Boy's Book of Battleships. Text by GORDON STABLES. Pictures 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. (2s. Blackie.)—A book boys will love, 
one containing really interesting information as to the evolution of the 
battleship, put in a very attractive form both as to letterpress and 
pictures. We can even imagine the fond parent not being above some- 
thing more than a glance at this boy's book. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress retold for Little Folks. By AGNES GROZIER 
HERBERTSON. Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON. (1s. Blackie. )— 
The retelling is good as far as simple language goes, but the simplifying 
results in fresh incidents following one another in rather bewildering 
succession. We think fewer incidents more fully treated would have 
given a better result. Many of the illustrations are very charming. 
The result of not numbering the pages has led to bad misplacing in our 
copy—it would be well to take note of this fact. 

True Stories from History retold for Little Folk. By EpiTH 
ROBARTS. (1s. Blackie.) — The stories are simply told, but it is 
bewildering to pass from Queen Victoria to Giotto and from Casabianca 
to Handel—there should surely be some connecting thread. 

The Empire Annual for Girls. (3s. 6d.) Edited by A. R. BUCKLAND. 
(Religious Tract Society.)—The most that can be-said for this Annual 
is that it is entirely harmless. The few articles are mildly interesting, 
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but the stories are for the most part of that insipid kind which seem 
to be thought suitable ‘‘for girls.’ We have learned to dread the 
hrase. 

eee Bargreave’s Gold. By Captain F. S. BRERETON. (5s. 
Blackie.)—4A capital story of adventure, full of interest and thrilling 
incidents. The two boys who play the chief parts fall into so many 
perilous places that they almost forget John Bargreave’s gold, 
which they and their friends started out to find. Yet, after all, the 
time covered is not very long, but much is compressed into it. It is 
curious tbat Duncan should not have recognized in their fellow-passenger, 
at the outset, the man with whom Mr. Ebenezer Hay had exchanged 
such unpleasant looks of intelligence while he questioned Duncan as to 
the object of his journey ; but that would have thrown light much too 
soon on the nefarious schemes and we should have lost a good story. 
The illustrations by C. M. Sheldon are well drawn. 

Chillagoe Charite. By R. M. MACDONALD. (Ss. Fisher Unwin.) 
—The mining districts of Northern Australia afford a good background 
of a tale of adventure.  Chillagoe Charlie, disguised now as a parson, 
now as a bushranger, defies all the efforts of the mounted police and 
manages to do many a good turn to his friends. The final scene takes 
place near a secret Chinese city, whose inhabitants combine with the 
natives to attack the white prospectors. The book is really over- 
Soma with incident. The illustrations are by Webb and are full 
of life. 

Stories from Grimm. Selected and edited for Little Folk. Illus- 
(2s. 6d. Blackie.)—A suitable and 
attractive selection much enhanced by Miss Stratton's delightful illus- 
trations. Miss Stratton’s work is so good that it is a pity she shows 
a slight tendency to adopt one type of girl face, rather exaggerated as 
to feature, and with the hair treated in decorative rather than natural 
lines. Hands, too, though mostly shapely, are sometimes too big and 
sometimes too small. 

Lhe Secret of the Sargasso. By R. M. MACDONALD. (5s. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is a rattling story of adventure on the high seas. A 
cosmopolitan company, which contains all the best engineering talent 
of Europe, has built a wonderful ship, the fastest in the world. The 
cosmopolites quarrel among themselves, and the dispossessed minority 
chase and capture the parent ship. The many engineering marvels 
introduced are sure to appeal to any young people, and the chase is 
most exciting, conducted as it is from England to the Cape and so to 
the Sargasso Sea. The illustrations by Arch. Webb are excellent. 

Wilderness Babies. By JULIE AUGUSTA SCHWARTZ. (Ós. Allen- 
son. )—‘* Stories of the babyhood of sixteen mammals, told in a manner 
sure to delight and instruct all children.” Such is the description that 
appears on the cover: and, in so far as the jungle stories are simply 
told in good English, we can endorse it. Is it not, however, a fallacy 
to suppose that infants hke to be told about infant beasts? Do 
they not prefer the old wolf and Little Red Riding Hood? Here 
there is no hint of blood. The infants are hunted, but always manage 
to escape. We speak with dithidence of American animals; but 
English rabbits do not nest in the open, nor does soft fur grow inside 
their mouth in winter, nor is it true that foxes cannot smell them so 
long as they lie still. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 
Art in Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir Walter Armstrong. Herne- 
mann, 6s. net. 
[Has some 600 illustrations, small but clear, besides some dozen 
full-page coloured. ] 


Biography. 

Sir Philip Sidney. By Percy Addleshaw. — Me/Auen, 10s. 6d. net. 
Chemistry. : 

Inorganic Chemistry. Part I. By Stanley Kipping and W. H. 


Perkin. W. & R. Chambers, 3s. 6d. 

[Covers the chemistry syllabus of the External Matriculation 

Examination of the University of London. ] 
Introduction to Practical Chemistry. By A. M. Keller. 
Frowde, 3s. 6d. net. 

(Specially designed to cover the requirements of candidates for 
the examination of the Joint Board of the Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons.] 

Elementary Modern Chemistry. 
Morse. Ginn, 4s. 6d. 
Practical Chemistry for Public Schools. 
J. & A. Churchill, 4s. 6d. net. 

[Designed for classes of twenty to thirty beginners by the science 
master in Malvern College.] 


Henry 


By W. Ostwald and Harry W. 
By A. Beresford Ryley. 


OF EDUCATION. [Nov. 1909. 


Children's Books. 


A Fair Haven and other Stories for Sunday Reading. By Mary H. 

Debenham. National Society, 2s. 6d. 
(**A Fair Haven in Little Gidding ” and the other stories are of 

religious worthies, simply told. ] 

Seven and One More. By Katharine E. Vernham. National Society, 
Is. 6d. 

Cousin Becky’s Champions. 
Society, 2s. 

Orpheus with his Lute: Stories of the World's Springtime. By 
W. M. L. Hutchinson. Æ. Arnold, Ss. 

The Story of the Litle Merman. By Ethel Reader. 
3s. 6d. 


Nationa! 


By Eleanora H. Stooke. 


Macmillan, 


Classics. 


The Trinummus of Plautus. With Introduction and Notes by H. R. 
Fairclough. Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 

The Roman Assemblies, from thcir origin to the end of the Republic. 
By George Willis Botsford. Macmillan, 17s. net. 

Ovid, Metamorphoses, Book III. Edited by M. Cartwright. Clarendon 
Press, 2s. 

Pliny's Natural History. Selections from Books VII-X. 
L. D. Wainwright. Alston Rivers, 2s. net. 

[‘* Exasperating for its crudity and blindness—literary style 
something to be shuddered at "—a strange criticism for an editor 
to endorse.] 

Cicero: Select Letters. By Rev. T. Nicklin. Blackwood, 2s. 6d. 

Historical Roman Coins from the earliest times to the reign of 
Augustus. Described by G. F. Hill. With fifteen plates. Con- 
stable, 10s. 6d. net. 

[ Embodies the work of Count de Salis, who arranged the Roman 
and Byzantine coins of the British Museum. Mr. Hill has been 
further assisted by Mr. Grueber and Mr. George Macdonald.] 

The Ion of Plato. With Introduction and Notes. By St. George 
Stock. Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. 

Latin of the Empire; for use in schools and colleges. 
Gillies and A. R. Cumming. G. Bell, 4s. 6d. 

[An excellent Spicelegium, prose and verse ranging from Seneca 
to St. Augustine.] 

Plays of Aeschylus. Translated by Walter Headlam and C. S. 
Headlam. G. Bell, 3s. 6d. 

[Dr. W. Headlam at the time of his lamented death had trans- 
lated five of the plays; the ‘‘ Persians” and the ‘‘ Seven against 
Thebes " have been added by his brother.) 

Caesar Imperator : an elementary Latin Reader. 
Dent, 1s. 4d. 

[The text is drawn mainly from Caesar, simplified. An excellent 

notion. ] 


Edited by 


By W. King 


By J. W. E. Pearce. 


Divinity. 

Thoughts of a Tertiary. By Elizabeth Waterhouse. Methuen, 15. net. 

Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians. By Dr. Benjamin W. 
Bacon. Macmilian, 2s. 6d. 

A Critical Introduction to the New Testament. 
Duckworth, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Prayer Book Psalter, with Introduction and Marginal Notes by 
James G. Carleton, D.D., Lecturer in Divinity, Trinity College. 
Dublin ; Canon of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 

[A handbook of the Prayer Book Psalter. Notes printed at the 
side in parallel columns—a most convenient arrangement.] 
English. 

De Quincey : The Spanish Military Nun and Revolt of the Tartars. 
Edited by V. H. Collins. Clarendon Press, 1s. 

Macaulay's History of England, Chapter III. With Introduction and 
Statistical Notes. By A. L. Bowley. Clarendon Press, 2s. 61. 

(Useful notes by the Reader in Statistics in the University of 
London ; but 1s. 6d., the added cost of the notes, seems excessive.] 

Elementary Lessons in English Grammar. By Henry Cecil Wyld. 
Clarendon Press, 25. 

[A grammar basis on the spoken, as opposed to the written. lan- 
guage; a laudable innovation.] 

English Literature for Schools. By E. E. Firth. Methuen, 2s. 6d. 
An Introduction to Poetry for Students of English Literature. By 
Raymond Macdonald Alden. Bel, 5s. 
English Literature : a Text-book for Schools. 

Long. Ginn, 5s. net. 

Old Ballads of England and Scotland. Selected and edited by Robert 
Armstrong. Aa/ph, Holland, ts. 6d. 

Handbook to Dante’s Works. By P. J. Snell. G. Bell, 6s. 

Men of Fame Series: John Milton. By W. Grinton Berry. /arrold, 


By Arthur S. Peake. 


By Dr. William J. 


2s. 
A Guide to the Study of English History: Part III, 1688-1901. By 
L. J. McNair. Alston Rivers, 1s. 
By J. Logie Robert- 


English Exercises for Junior and Senior Classes. 
son. Blackwood, 1s. 
[Useful hints for questions and exercises on poetry. ] 
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Method of Analysis. With Passages for Practice. 
Bevan. Blackie, Is. 
Selections from Richard Jefferies. With Introduction and Notes by 
F. W. Tickner. With Portrait. Lougmans, Is. 
Shakespeare's Richard II, Julius Caesar, and Macbeth. 
Notes, by G. S. Gordon. Clarendon Press, 3s. 
[Terse and pointed notes, simply explanatory of the text.] 


By Frances E. 


Edited, with 


Geography. 

Physiography for Schools. By Kolin D. Salisbury. Murray, 6s. net. 

The Elementary Geography. Vol. II, In and About our Islands. 
By F. D. Herbertson. Clarendon Press, 1s. 

Practical Geography. By James and William Miller. G. Beli, 2s. 

[An excellent elementary account of map construction and map 
reading, with plenty of exercises for the pupil.] 

Cambridge County Geographies : Westmorland. By J. E. Mair. Carm- 
bridge University Press, ts. 6d. 

Stanford’s Compendium of Geography: Central and South America. 
Vol. I. By A. H. Keane. Edited by Sir Clements R. Markham. 
Second edition, revised. 15s. 

[ Well brought up to date. 


| Even the disappearance of President 
Castro is mentioned.] 


History. 
An Outline History of the Roman Empire, B.C. 34 to A.D. 378. By 
William Stearns Davis. — Macmi//an. 
Notes on British History. Part III, 1660-1783. By William Edwards. 
Rivingtons, 2s. net. 
[Teachers will welcome another part of this useful companion to 
the ordinary school history.] 
English History Note Book. By Margaret A. Rolleston. 
edition, revised. Birmingham, Davis & Moughton, 3s. 
Outlines of History for the Grades. By Ellwood Wadsworth Kemp. 
Ginn, 5s. 6d. 
[ Useful as giving plans of work for the teacher.) 
A Century of Empire. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
net. 
[The first of three volumes. 
A. J. Balfour.] 

Junior British History Notes. Part I, B.C. 55-A.D. 1485. Part II, 
1485-1660. By Wiliam Edwards. — Azngfons, 1s. each net. 
Points and Puzzles in Modern History. 1485-1901. By J. S. Lind- 

sey. Cambridge: Heffer, 3s. 
[Gives in one volume the author's **Salient Points" and 
‘Fifteen Hundred Grouped Questions on Modern IIistory."] 


Third 


EK. Arnold, 14s. 


1801-1832. Dedicated to Mr. 


Law. 


International Law. By T. Baty. Murray, 10s. 6d. net. 


Mathematics. 
Geometry for Beginners. By C. Godfrey and A. W. Siddons. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1s. 
(Inspired by the Board of Education Circular, No. 7,117. 
A Text-book of Differential Calculus. By Ganesh Prasad. Zong- 


Mans, 5S. 
In the Open Air. By J. Eaton Feesey. /saac Pitman, 1s. 6d. 
[A series of outdoor lessons in arithmetic, mensuration, &c., 
for young scholars. ] 
The Calculus and its Applications. 
4s. 6d. net. 
[A practical treatise for engineering students.] 
Co-ordinate Geometry. By Henry Burchard Fine and Henry Dallas 
Thompson. Macmillan, 6s. 6d. net. 
The Integrals of Mechanics. By Oliver C. Lester. 
A Treatise on the Differential Geometry of Curved Surfaces. 
Eisenhart. Gifun, 205. 
Plane Trigonometry. By H. G. Carslaw. 


By R. Gordon Blaine. Constable, 


Ginn, 45. 
By L. P. 


Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous. 
Our Debt to Antiquity. By Prof. Zielinski. Translated by Prof. 
H. A. Strong and Hugh Stewart. — Aout/edee, 2s. 6d. 
(Interesting as a defence of classical studies.] 
The Card Index. By Geo. Carl Mares. Guilbert Pitman, 1s. 6d. 


net. 
[Primarily intended for business firms, but has useful hints 
for all.) 
The Children’s Story of the Bee. By S. L. Bensusan. Mills & 
Boon, 5s. 


(The Young Beekeeper would be a fitter title. ] 
The Gardener’s Companion. By S. Randolph. 
2s. net. 
[A simple manual by an amateur gardener, whose success is 
vouched for by Lady Alwyne Compton. } 
Children’s Tales of English Minsters. By Elizabeth Grierson. 
twelve full-page illustrations. 4. & C. Black. 


Mills & Boon, 


With 


Peeps at Many Lands: Germany. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. With 
twelve full-page illustrations. A. & C. Black, Is. 6d. net. 
The How and Why of Gardening. By H. E. Ward. Æ. J. Arnold, 
2s. 6d. net. 
[A manual for schools and amateurs, by the author of ** Helpful 
Notes on Nature Study" ; practical and helpful.] 
Air and Health. By Ronald C. Mache. Methuen, 75. 6d. net. 
[Treats fully of ventilation, climate, &c. ; a valuable guide for 
invalids and also for school authorities. | 
Systematic Business. By G. C. Mares. Guilbert Pitman, 1s. 6d. net. 
Ling, the Founder of Swedish Gymnastics. By Carl August Wester- 
blad. Sampson Low, 1s. 6d. net. l 
[This brief biographical sketch may interest esoterics, but the 
price is absurd. ] . 
Modern Languages. 
Alphonse Daudet, Jack, Part II. Adapted and edited by Edward 
A. Goldberg. Macmilian, 2s. 6d. 
La Société Francaise au XVIIe Siecle. Par Victor Cousin. 
by Leon Delbos. Clarendon Press, 3s. Od. net. 
Le Petit Bonhomme Pierre. Written and illustrated by Lottie King. 
Longmans, 1s. 4d. 
[Amusing little sketches with a sentence at the foot of each. ] 


Edited 


Cassell’s New English-German German-English Dictionary. Revised 
and enlarged by Karl Breul. 10s. 6d. net. 
Dent’s First French Book. By S. Alge and W. Rippmann. Twenty- 


first English edition. 2s. 
Victor Hugo: Les Feuilles d'Automne. 
Dent, 1s. 4d. 


Edited by C. Norman. 


Natural History. 


Butterflies and Moths. By W. E. Kirby. 
Routledze, 7s. 6d. net. 
[The colouring is admirable. ] 
Extinct Animals. By Sir E. Ray Lankester. New and revised edition. 
Constable, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Kuskin Nature Reader. 
Dent, 1s. 6d. 


Seventy coloured plates. 


Selected and edited by G. R. Bennett. 


Oficial. 

National Competition, 1909, Lists of Students Rewarded, &c. Wyman, 
s. 

[Forty-six of the prize compositions, some of striking merit, are 
reproduced.] 

The Syllabus of Physical Exercises for Public Elementary Schools, 
1009. Iyman, 94. 

Board of Education: Statistics of Public Education in England and 
Wales. Part I, Educational Statistics, 1907-8. Wyman, 2s. 3d. 


Periodicals. 
The Modern Language Review, Vol. IV, No. iv. 
versity Press, 4s. net. 
[This quarterly, so ably edited by Prof. Robertson, has taken 
the same assured rank that Awy/ia holds in Germany.] 


Cambridge Uni- 


Philosophy. 
The Family and the Nation. By William C. D. Whetham and 
Catherine D. Whetham. Longmans, 7s. 6d. net. 

[* The Nation as Moulded by Heredity,” or “A Study in 
Eugenics," would serve as second titles.] 

The Meaning and Value of Life. By Rudolf Eucken. Translated by 
L. J. and W. R. B. Gibson. A. & C. Black, 3s. 6d. net. 

[A sequel to Prof. Eucken's ** Philosophy of Life." The author 
was the winner of the Nobel prize for literature in 1908. The 
translation is good and has been approved by the author.] 

Darwinism and Modern Socialism. By F. W. Headley. Methuen, 
5s. net. 

[An attempt, from the standpoint of evolution, ‘‘to prick the 
bladder of Socialism."'] 

The Psychological Origin and the Nature of Religion. 
Leuba. Constable, Is. net. 


By James H. 


Psychology. 
A Text-book of Psychology. By Edward Bradford Titchener. 
Macmillan, Os. net. 


Part I. 


Aeaders. 


(1) Farm and Field. (2) School Gardening. By W. Francis Rankine. 
Isaac Pitman, each Is. 
[Prepared for senior scholars of rural schools. ] 
Bell's Literature Readers: Fights for the Flag. By W. H. Fitchett. Is. 
( Adapted for schools, with plans and illustrations. ] 
Moral Instruction : Advanced Stage. By H. Major.  P/ac&te, Is. net. 
[Simple lessons in accordance with the Code.] 


Reprints. 


Macmillan’s Sevenpenny Series. (1) 
W. Clark Russell. (2) Marzio’s Crucifix. 


A-Strange Elopement. By 
By (Marion Craw- 
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ford. (3) Nancy. By Rhoda Broughton. 
By W. E. Norris. 

Anson's Voyage round the World. 
Alston Rivers, Is. 3d. net. 


Science. 


Part II. The Plant and its Life. 
Isaac Pitman, 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Science. 
Belton. 


[Follows the syllabus of the Board of Education’s Certificate 


Examination for teachers.] 
Elements of Physics for Use in High Schools. 
Franklin T. Jones. Macmillan, 6s. 
[Revised with the help of many teachers. ] 
How to Study the Stars. By L. Pendaux. 
Keane. 
A Class-book of Physics. 
Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 


Applied Mechanics. By D. A. Low. Longmans, 7s. 6d. net. 


[A text-book for engineering students very fully illustrated with 


exercises. | 


A Text-book of Botany for Students, with Directions for Practical 


Work. By Amy F. M. Johnson. Aliman, 7s. 6d. 


[Intended as a continuation to Miss Laurie's ** Elementary 
There are four 


Text book of Botany," now in its ninth edition. 
hundred illustrations by Miss W. L. Boys-Smith and others.] 


Yearbooks. 
University of London: University College Calendar, 


Taylor & Francis. 


Eighteenth edition, revised 
Press, 2s. 6d. 
University of London Calendar, 1909-10. 


to September, 


5s. net, postage 5d. 


University of London — (1) Regulations and Courses for Internal 
Students, September, 1909; (2) Regulations for External Students, 


September, 1909. 
London Matriculation Directory, 1908-9. 
College, Is. net. 
[Contains the September papers, with solutions. ] 
University of Leeds Calendar, 1909-10. Is. 


THE new volume of Statistics of the Board of Education shows, for 
the first time since 1905, a slight increase in the number of scholars on 
the register, and this in spite of the falling off of infants under five to 
Of the seven million 
children (in rough figures) in English and Welsh schools, 3,400,000 
The proportion 
of certificated to uncertificated teachers in English schools has slightly 


the amount of 2c0,0co in the last ten years. 
were in Council and 3,300,000 in voluntary schools. 


risen : it stands roughly as eighty-six to sixty-eight. 


THERE is no reason why we should not have similar statistics for 
Meanwhile 
we must be grateful for the few figures supplied to us by the Board of 
According to the latest returns, there are in the State-aided 
secondary schools of England 68,000 boys and 56,000 girls; and in 
schools recognized by the Board, but not receiving grants, 3,500 boys 
What proportion these numbers bear to pupils in 
schools that do not come under the Board's purview is a matter of 
If the numbers are equal, we may calculate that, of boys 
and girls between the ages of thirteen and eighteen, one in every sixteen 
Even this is not a satisfac- 
tory state of affairs, and we believe that the real proportion is much 


secondary education, but that is a far-off consummation. 


Education. 


and 5,000 girls. 
guesswork. 
is receiving a secondary education of sorts. 


lower. 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, LEEDS, AND 
SHEFFIELD JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD.—The Board has ap- 
pointed Mr. James Murray Crofts, M.A., of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, and B.Sc. London, as their Organizing Secretary for the 
After graduating at Cam- 
bridge in the Natural Science Tripos (First Class, Part I, 1896; Second 
Class, Part II, 1897), and with Honours in Chemistry and l'hysiology 
in London, 1897, he acted as Assistant Demonstrator in the Cambridge 
University Laboratory and the Chemical Laboratory at Caius College 
Mr. Crofts was for 
two years Assistant Master at Giggleswick, for two years Junior 
Inspector of the Board of Educaticn, Secondary Brancb, and for five 
years Head Master of the Johannesburg College, Transvaal, a post 
which he recently resigned cn acccunt of the health of his wife and 


Inspection and Examination of Schools. 


and as Lecturer in Biolegy at Emmanuel College. 


family. 


(4) My Friend Jim. 
Selections by C. G. Cash. 


By Frank 


By Henry Crew and 


Translated by A. H. 
With seventy-nine illustrations. Fisher Unwin, 8s. net. 
By R. A. Gregory and H. E. Hadley. 


1909- IO. 


Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of Oxford. 
1909. Clarendon 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Shakespeare's Richard Ji, Jullus 
Caesar, and Macbeth. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by G. S. GORDON. 3s. 


Keats's Poems (published in 1820). Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by M. ROBERTSON. 3s. 6d. 


A History of Secondary Education in 


Scotland. An Account of Scottish Secondary Education 
from Early Times to the Education Act of 1908. By J. 
STRONG. 7s. 6d. net. 

Soott: Waverley. Edited by A. D. Innes. With 


56 Illustrations. 2s. 


The Fall of the Old Order. 
European History, 1763-1815. By I. PLUNKET. 
Maps and Plans. 4s. 6d. 


Histerical Evidence. By H. B. GEORGE. 3s. 
Perspective Histery Chart. By E. A.G. 


LAMBORN. 8s. 6d. net. 
Elementary Lessons [n English Gram- 


A Text-Book of 
With 10 


mar. By H.C. WYLD. 2s. 
The Elementary Geography. By F.D 
HERRBERTSON. [llustrated. 
Vol. I.—A First Physiography. 10d. 
Vol. I[.—In and About our Islands. 1s. 6d. 
Vol. III.— Europe. ls. 
Vol. IV.— Asia. [Immediately]. 


OXFORD HIGHER FRENCH SERIES. 


New Volumes. 


Société Française au XVIIe Siècle. By 


VicTOR Cousin, Edited by L. DELBOS. 3s. 6d. net. 


Maîtres Sonneurs. By GEORGE Sanp. Edited 
By S. BARLET. [Zm mediately. 


Francois le Champi. By Grorce Sanp. Edited 
by A. MERCIER. [Imimediately. 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 
Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point. 


By LAMARTINE. Edited by W. ROBERTSON. [Immediately 


Short German Plays for Reading and Acting. 
Edited by E. S. BUCHHEIM. First Series, 3s., Second Series, 
2s. Od. Separately, Text only, 6d. each. 


“ Eigensinn." By R. BENEDIX. 
“Wie man sich Bildet.” By E. S. BUCHHEIM. 
" Der ungebetene Gast." By E. S. BUCHHEIM. 


The lon of Piato. 


by ST. GEORGE STOCK. 


With Introduction and Notes 
2s. 6d. 


Lucian’s Dialogues. Prepared for Schools by 
W. H. D. Rouse. TEXT, 2s. NOTES, 2s. 


An intreduction to the Study of Biology. 


By J. W. KIRKALDY and I. M. DRUMMOND. 6s. 6d. 
Schooi Algebra. By W. E. PATERSON. 


Without Answers. With Answers. 


Part I (368 pages), 2s. 6d. Second Edition. 3s. 
Part II (304 pages), 2s. 6d. 3s. 
5s. 


Parts I and II (672 pages), 4s. 


Select List of Educaticnal Works, List of Books set for varicus Examinations 
and complete Catalog we (160 pages) post ret. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford. University Press, Amen Corner, EC. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


THE ROMANTIO MOVEMENT IN BNGLISH POETRY. By 
ARTHUR SvMoNs. Demy 8vo, tes. 6d. net. 
“The most interesting book that has been put in my hands for a long time."— 
Saturday Review. d 


LONDON LIFE OF YESTERDAY. By ArTHUR CowurTON-RICKETT, 
M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.), Author of " The Vagabond in Literature," &c. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

_ The author presents a series of clearly defined pictures of certain notable epochs 

into which London history may be divided. He endeavours to reconstruct the life 

of the past, and to show how, in all its changes, there is a well-defined continuit y. 


THB AUTOBIOGRAPH Y. By Anna RoBEsON Bute. Large crown 8vo, 
75. . net. 

In this volume, for the first time, an attempt is made to provide a map of the self. 
portrait in letters. The result is a most fascinating and suggestive book, which will 
appeal to every lover of the autobiography as revealed by the intimate essayist as 
well as the formal biographer. lt forms a b iiliant and psychological study of the 
autobiography as a form of literature. The lists of books will be of great value to 
readers and librarians. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF QUBEN BLIZABBTH: a Narrative in 
Contemporary Letters. By F.A. Mumpy, Editor of ‘‘ The Letters of 
Literary Men.” With an Introduction by R. S. Ratt, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous Portraits, Views, and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, 
108. 6d. net. 

The story of Elizabeth's early life is here told in contemp:rary letters, linked 
together with a running commentary to form a full and continuous narrative. The 
letters have been collected ty Mr. Mumby from every available scurce, published 
and unpublished, ard give the history of Eliz .beth's sturmy youth with a complete- 
ness and familiarity to be found in no other history of the period. Though the least 


known period in the great Queen's life, it is iull of romantic interest from the cradle 
to the throne. 


A OBNTURY OF FRHNOH POSTS. By F.Y. Ecctes. 
10S. . net. 

“ Here is the fine flower of latter-day French poetry—a hundred and thirty two 
poems from thirty-seven nineteenth-century poets, chosen by a true and wise lover of 
Gallic song. For the Englishman who would for the first time share his devotion to 
the larger magnificence, the sublimer flight of our poets of the same century, tbis is 
a gateway to an enchanting garden." — Observer. 


HISTORICAL ROMAN COINS: From the Earliest Times to 
the Reign of Augustus. By G. F. Hirt, M.A. (of the British 
Museum), Author of ‘ Historical Greek Coins.” With 15 Plates. Demy 8vo, 
10s. Cd. net. 

“Mr. Hill's book is written clearly and succinctly, and he seems to have picked 
out just those coins which are most calculated to arouse the historic imaginations of 
his readers. lt is generally recognised among classical teachers at the present day, 
that for the effective teaching of history the imagination of the student should 
constantly stimulated by as much contact as posible with the extant remains of 
antiquity, and, in particular, that the faculty of careful observation should be devel- 
oped in the classical scholar no less than in the student of the natural sciences. A 
book such as this is adinirably calculated to produce this result." — Worning Post. 


CHARLES W. BLIOT: PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNI- 
VHBRSITY, 1869-1909. By Dr. Eusen KUHNEMANN. Portrait. Demy 
£vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

This is an appreciation of Dr. Eliot's work by one who knew him intimately. It 
will enable the reader to understand something of the wonaerful power wielded by 

Dr. Eliot over the students at Havard. 


THE ETERNAL VALUBS. ByHvco MussTEREERG, Author of '' Psy- 
E chology and Life" Deiny 8vo, 15s. 6d. net. 

The subject is one which touches, of course, the whole field of thought, and 
reflective readers, whatever their philosophic standpoint or training, will find much 
that is stimulating in Professor M insterberg's discussions on truth and beauty, 
PAPP NESS; love, science and art, development and progress, law, morality, religion.” 
— Times. 


BRITAIN AT BAY. By Srpgnser WiLkiNsoN, Chichele Professor of 
Military History at Oxford. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

** This book, containing as it does a masterly presentment of the dangers which 
beset the British State, and of the insufficiency of our preparations to encounter 
them with success, will not only cause every one who reads them to become better 
informed, but will also enable many thoughtful patriots to add something, by their 
efforts, to the sum of our security.  — Tries. 


NATURAL HISTORY IN ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. Being 
some account of Vertebrated Animals, with special reference to those usually to 
be seen in the Zoological Society's Gardens in London and similar Institutions. 
By Frank Bkppakp, M.A., F.R.S., «c. Ilustrated by GawtitrR BOLTON 
and WINIFRED) AUSTEN. New Edition, Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The author has given an account of 117 kinds of animals, with shorter reference to 
others, and bas placed the types of vertebrate life in due relation to each other by 
describing the structure and classification cf vertebrata. It is hoped that the book, 
besides forming an introduction to the study of vertebrate animals, may serve as a 
guide for visitors to zoological gardens in their study of the mammals, birds, reptiles, 
and aniphibians therein collected. 


POPULAR EDITION OF AN IMPORTANT BOOK. 
BXTINCT ANIMALS. By Sir E. Rav LaNwkkEsTER, F.R.S. 
Portrait of the Author, and over 200 Illustrations. Popular Edition. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MODERN ASTRONOMY. Being some account of the discoveries made 
towards the end of the last century. By Prof. H. H. Turner, F.R.S. Popular 
Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, zs. 6d. net. 

“ Professor Turner's wholly admirable and concise little book.”— Spectator. 


TIMB AND CLOCKS. A Description of Ancient and Modern Methods of 
Measuring Time. By H. H. Cunyncname. Illustrated. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Powerful Novel dealing with the Spanish Crisis. 
THB SHADOW OF THB CATHEDRAL. By VINCENT IBANREZ, 6s. 

'* A great book." —Standard. 

“It is not too much to say that the present troubles will be better understood by 
any one who has been under the Shadow of the Cathedral. . .. This is a book whic 
the serious reader of novels, or the reader of serious novels, ought not to miss. — 
Evening Standard. 
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IN 


PROF. SADLER ON SCHOOLS 1929. 
E are glad that Prof. Sadler should have suggested, as 


V the subiect of his Presidential Address to the Teachers' 
Guild, " Teachers and the Religious Lesson." and that the 
Council of the Guild should have preferred this to a safer 
alternative. The address appears in full in the Teachers’ 
Guild Quarterly, to which we refer our readers. It would 
occupy some five pages of this journal, and, as it does not 
lend itself to condensation, we must be content to note some 
of the salient points. Prof. Sadler begins by combating, as 
a dangerous half-truth, the current statement that in England 
there is no religious difficulty in the schools themselves. 
"Under an appearance of tranquil acceptance there may be 
the gathering force of repugnance or even of rcvolt." "The 
warning against the cowardly policy of letting sleeping dogs 
lic may be needed, but Prof. Sadler fails to draw what seems 
to us the true moral of what is an undoubted fact. If teachers 
are allowed the same liberty in their religious instruction that 
they have in other subjects, no harm, but much good. will 
result. 

Then follows a subtle diagnosis of the general trend of 
religious opinion in England, and of the effect that what is 
here called a renaissance of science and the introduction of 
science as a school subject have had on religious thought and 
practice. We cannot share Prof. Sadler's optimism, but must 
pass on. 

The changes in political and administrative opinion since 
1870, as they make for or against religious teaching, are 
weighed and nicely balanced. The debt of schools to the 
Church of England is now more freely recognized even by Dis- 
senters. It is acknowledged on both sides that the claims of 
Roman Catholics cannot be ignored. It is beginning to be 
seen that, in elementary schools as in public schools, character 
forming is more important than learning. On the other hand. 
it is felt that, as the State assumes a predominant part in the 
finance and consequently the control of schools, it must in the 
matter of religion be itself indifferent and not allow. any. sect 
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to interfere with the secular instruction that it provides. 
" Dr. Arnold’s idea of a theocracy grows less and less likely 
to be realized." The present state of unstable equilibrium 
cannot continue. 

In conclusion, Prof. Sadler, bolder even than Mr. H. G. 
Wells (it is easier to predict the future of science than of 
religion), draws a forecast of our national education twenty 
years hence. By that time all schools will be nationalized— 
that is to say, will have been brought completely under State 
control (private schools do not enter into his purview). There 
is one important, though partial, exception. In “ plural-school 
arcas " denominations will be permitted to manage their own 
schools and teach their own creeds, provided in all other 
respects they satisfy the common requirements of the State. 
One of these requirements is that teachers shall be subject to 
no religious tests. We much doubt whether Roman Catholics 
will accept this as a final settlement. 

What of our public schools, most of them religious found- 
ations, independent and jealous of all State interference? 
Will they willingly surrender their liberties, or are they to be 
coerced? Here, too, Prof. Sadler is optimistic and foresees 
a peaceful solution. In 1929 the State will have established 
a system of contributory pensions and insurance against 
sickness, and it will be impossible for the public schools to 
withstand the pressure brought to bear on them by assistant 
masters, now underpaid and unprovided for. except in the 
richest schools. Most will agree with Prof. Sadler that this is 
a consummation that will benefit not only the commonwealth, 
but the public schools themselves. That in the Statute Book 
of 1929 no frivilegium will be found excepting the nine public 
schools, or even Eton and Harrow, is a safe prophecy. 

We have touched only on the salient points of the address, 
and made only a few pertinent comments of the many that 
suggested themselves to us as we heard and perused it. One 
final observation: “For us in England the Bible is the 
central factor in religious education." To this the moral 
educationists would agree, and at the Moral Education Con- 
ference Mr. Gould expressed, no less than Prof. Sadler, a 
desire that the Bible should be one of the text-books of school 
instruction. But the question arises: How should it be 
taught, and with what restrictions or safeguards? Prof. 
Sadler is confident that in 1929 no Local Authority will 
itself prescribe a course of religious instruction for use in its 
ordinary schools. Would Prof. Sadler leave all teachers— 
Anglicans, Agnostics, Jews, and Catholics—alike free to give 
the religious lesson in accordance with their several creeds? 
We have no doubt that Prof. Sadler has thought out this diffi- 
culty, but in the address we can find no hint of what his answer 
would be. 


THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF A 
COMPLETE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


By JAMES DREVER, M.A. 


HAT types of school are necessary, and what are their 

relations one to another in the complete State school 

system of a modern State? This is a question which demands 

of us most careful consideration at the present time, for the 

present is pre-eminently a formative epoch in education in 
this country. : 

The educational equipment of the State, in the sense of 
school provision, consists of Universities and schools, public, 
proprietary, or private. The consideration of the place, 
function, and organization of Universities is apart from the 
purpose of the present paper; but it may be as well if we 
begin by defining the limits of school as distinct from Univer- 
sity education and the relation of schools to Universities. In 
schools, the idea of development of faculty is fundamental; 
in Universities, on the other hand, the idea of knowledge is 
dominant. We inust always keep in view the fact that the 
University represents the state of advance of human know- 
ledge at any particular time and must make provision for 


its further advance. Consequently, the University course in 
any single department should lead the student to a position 
from which he may be able to comprehend the state of 
advance of knowledge in that particular department, and in 
special circumstances help to advance that knowledge. In 
other words, at the University the student must be equipped 
in knowledge for the prosecution of research. In so far as 
the Universitv fails to perform this function, it is merely a 
school. On the other hand, the school aims at developing the 
pupil in all, or in special, directions and at training to dexteri- 
ties general or special in their application. Where the school 
leads normally to the University it must not set itself the task 
of preparing its pupils exclusively in knowledge to enter the 
University, but rather the task of preparing them by develop- 
ing them to a stage at which they will be capable of Univer- 
sity work. Knowledge will naturally advance with intellectual 
development; but the latter is the real aim of the school, not 
the former. All this is rather dogmatic, and we may dismiss 
the University for the present with one other dogmatic state- 
ment. Many types of school may be found necessary, 
but there is need for but a single type of University, which 
must, however. be all-inclusive and a University in the real 
sense of the term. 

Private and proprietary schools must also be left outside of 
our discussion. We are concerned here only with the State 
provision for education bv means of public schools. It is 
certainly not to the interest of education that private schools 
be abolished. but the State schools ought to be sufficiently 
numerous and sufficiently good to keep the private schools 
which compete with them up to the required standard. Prob- 
ably, also, it will be advisable that the State claim the right 
of inspection of all private schools ; for all schools are. in a 
sense, public institutions and perform a function which is 
certainly of the deepest concern to the State. 

Among schools we distinguish two main classes according 
as they concentrate attention on general development or on 
development in a particular direction. We may call them 
general and special schools. The educational provision of a 
nation should, then, include these three classes of institution— 
Universities. general schools, and special schools. The ques- 
tion as to the necessary types of general and special schools 
and their relations to one another is the real question before 
us at present. 

The main principles which must govern the organization of 
a State school svstem are the following :—(1) The aim of all 
schools. from the State point of view, is to prepare citizeus for 
the State, cach one of whom is capable of filling his place in 
the State adequately and doing his work in the community 
efficiently—that is. for the economic prosperity and ethical 
advance of the community as a whole. (2) Every type of 
school must have a clearly defined aim attainable during the 
period of attendance for which provision is made in that 
school; and, within certain limits, each tvpe of school must 
have a particular function of its own and prepare for parti- 
cular careers in life. (3) All the schools ought to be so 
related and co-ordinated as to render the passage easy from 
one to another along any line of ascent that may be chosen. 
provided it is such a line of ascent as ought to be left open in 
the interests of the community, which are, in general, the 
interests of education. (4) All types of school should have 
such a relation to life that none of them may function as 
blind alleys, leaving a boy (or girl) at the end of his course 
with an education of no service to him in those respects in 
which education ought to be of service in particular walks 
of life. 

In a simple state of society and civilization, one school, or 
at most two, should fulfil all requirements. In the complex 
conditions of the present day many more types are required. 
It seems to me there ought to be at least the following as 
distinct types (though not necessarily in distinct buildings! :— 
1. General schools: (a) the Kindergarten, taking care of the 
child's education between the ages of four and six: (b) the 
lower primary school between six and ten; (c) the upper 
primary school. between ten and fourteen: (d) the intermediate 
school, between ten andi/sixteen;; (e) theysecondary school, be- 
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tween ten and eightecn. 2. Special schools: (a) the lower 
continuation or technical school providing for technical train- 
ing between fourteen and eighteen; (b) the higher continua- 
tion or technical school providing for technical training between 
sixteen and twenty-one. 


The highest technical education ought to be given in the 


University, since it is of the same grade as other University 
work, and there is, at least in my opinion, no need for more 
than one type of University if we are to have a real Univer- 
sity at all, in the true sense of the term. 

It is now necessary to look more closely at these schools, 
examine the reasons for their establishment, the aims of their 
courses, and their relations to one another. 

General Schools: Primary Group.— There are three 
distinct schools belonging to this group, but it is not at all 
necessary that they should be carried on in three distinct 
and separate school buildings. In fact, all three schools may 
be housed in the one building, though each should have its 
own head and its own staff, since the aim and spirit of the 
work are different in each. There is, undoubtedly, an intel- 
lectual and spiritual cleavage, whether or not it be realized in 
stone and lime. 

The aim of the Kindergarten is to introduce the child to the 
school proper—to form, as it were, a transition from family to 
school life. The Kindergarten does not aim at sending on 
children to the primary school already considerably advanced 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, but rather at preparing 
them to receive instruction in the primary school by giving 
them a liking for school life and a taste for directed activity 
or work, by habituating them to the artificial environment of 
the school. and in the meantime developing their whole nature 
in a natural way. 

The aim of the primary schools both upper and lower is 
to give the child a knowledge of the indispensable arts of 
reading. writing. and arithmetic, and to supply the absolutely 
necessary minimum of education, both as to instruction and 
as to development of faculty. which will enable him to take 
his place as a good citizen of a modern State. That is. the 
pupils must have the necessary intellectual and moral develop- 
ment, and also the necessary knowledge of their environment 
and of the conditions under which thev must work. 

But we must distinguish the lower primary from the upper 
primary. Up to the age of ten, all children, irrespective of 
sex and irrespective of their future careers in life. ought to 
receive the saine education. There is no time for anything 
more than the essential without overburdening the children. 
As a particular example, no needlework should be taught to 
girls in the lower primary school. Such a subject can have 
no claim whatsoever to a place in the curriculum at this stage. 
As we shall see presently, there are still seven vears of school 
life in which needlework may be taught. 

After the age of ten, however, we must distinguish between 
those whose general education is to terminate at fourteen, 
those whose general education is to terminate at sixteen, 
and those whose general education is to terminate at cighteen, 
as well as between boys and girls. At the age of ten, then, 
general education divides itself into a number of branches, 
each of which apparently must be represented by a school if 
the State provision for education is to be complete. If we 
are to maintain co-education there will still be three grades of 
school at least, and possibly several types in each grade. 

In the upper primary school the curriculum must be so 
arranged as to terminate naturally at fourteen. Moreover, 
while remaining distinctly general and primary, it must also 
take into account. to a certain extent, the future life of the 
pupil. At this point considerable danger lurks. The cur- 
riculum must be in no sense technical or it may function as 
a blind alley for some pupils, while for others it may artificially 
influence their choice of occupation in a way detrimental to 
the general welfare of the community. The two main aims 
must be the general development of the pupil—intellectually, 
morally, and physically—and his correlation with his environ- 
ment, present and prospective, so far as this can be attained 
without premature specialization and the dangers that involves. 

Intermediate Schools. —]n these schools the education 
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ceases to be primary. The course is adjusted to terminate 
at sixteen, and accordingly a wider interest may be culti- 
vated and correlation with a wider environment attempted 
than in the case of the primary schools. In the curriculum 
of the intermediate school the modern foreign languages and 
physical science ought to find a place. The future needs of 
the pupils must be taken into account ; but, at the same time, 
the danger of premature specialization must be still more 
carefully guarded against than in the upper primary school. 
The curriculum ought to be somewhat elastic. In this way 
the necessity will be obviated of creating several distinct types 
of school, and one type with some elasticity of curriculum 
might suffice. This very important grade of school has not 
yet received in our country the attention it deserves. In fact, 
the provision of intermediate schools is entirely inadequate. 
In urban areas there should be at least one for every 50,000 
of population, and in rural districts one for every 10,000, or 
one within reach of every child. 

Secondary Schools.—The aim of the secondary school, in 
addition to the aim of all general schools, is to correlate the 
pupil with modern civilization in all its phases and generally 
to give what is known as liberal culture. To a certain extent 
the future needs of the pupil will influence the curriculum 
here also, but that will be mainly determined by more general 
considerations, by which the future needs of the pupils also 
are determined. 

There ought to be at least two types of secondary school 
—the classical and the modern. Several difficulties arise 
as to the curricula of these two types ; but, generally speak- 
ing, we may say that Latin and Greek should occupy a 
prominent place in the curriculum of the one and modern 
languages and physical science the same place in the cur- 
riculum of the other. Perhaps Latin might find a place in 
the curriculum of the modern and one modern foreign lan- 
guage in the curriculum of the classical secondary school. 
At all events, both schools must be recognized as of abso- 
lutely the same grade and as entirely equivalent to one 
another as institutions giving a liberal education. Both 
should leave the pupil at the end of his course capable of 
entering the University or industrial or commercial life with 
the ability to undertake and master any task which may fall 
to his lot or any problem which he may encounter, with alert 
and vigorous mind, wide and cultured interests, and sound 
judgment. There ought to be at least one modern secondary 
school to every 100,000 in urban areas and one classical 
secondary school to every 120,000. In rural districts the 
provision of such schools should meet all possible needs, 
which would probably mean one school of each type to about 
every 30,000 of population. 

These are the necessary general schools. As to their 
relations one to another, it will be sufficient to say that, 
although education naturally diverges along three lines after 
the age of ten, it must always be kept in mind that avenues 
should be left open by which talented pupils may pass from 
one type of school to another after that age. It ought to be 
possible for a boy to pass from the upper primary to the 
intermediate, from the upper primary to the secondary, and 
from the interinediate to the secondary school, after he has 
in each case completed the course in the former. If special 
classes must be instituted to allow of this, let them bc in- 
stituted. 

Special Schools. — We have now come to the special 
schools, which we shall consider somewhat bricfly. Special 
schools are schools which aim at preparing the pupil for some 
particular carcer or employment or some particular station in 
life. There may be numberless kinds of such schools, but 
there are at least two main classes or types. These we have 
already named lower continuation or technical schools and 
higher continuation or technical schools. The former ought 
to fit in naturally at the top of the upper primary, the latter 
in the same way at the top of the intermediate school, and 
each should connect these respective schools with the life's 
work of the pupil. 

In addition to preparing for a particular employment or 
class of employment—or, in,other.words,-giving a. technical 
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training—both schools have another function of no less im- 
portance: they must, where necessary, strive to counteract 
the demoralizing influences of modern industrial life by keep- 
ing alive the intellectual interests as well as the inoral and 
civic ideals developed in the general schools. They must be 
continuation schools and not too exclusively technical. 
Obviously, at least two grades of such schools are neces- 
sary; one grade is certainly not sufficient. The question is 
whether there should be more than two—say three—one for 
ordinary workers, a second for forernen workers, and a third for 
captains of industry. But this third grade of technical educa- 
tion is really of the same grade as University work, and, as 
we have already said, there seems no reason why that side of 
University education should not be developed by the Univer- 
sities themselves. The University ought, in fact, to unite 
with the pursuit of pure knowledge the work of the highest 
kind of professional or technical school in all departments of 
activity which require such a school. For this reason, too, 
the work of training teachers for the schools, so far as that 
involves training in the theory and practice of education, 
must be relegated ‘to the University. We conclude, then, 
that two grades of technical schools should be suthcient. 
These schools must be so related to one another that, as in 
the case of the general schools, it may be possible for talented 
and industrious pupils to pass from the lower into the higher, 
and even from the higher to the technical side of the Univer- 
sity. In fact, special classes should be instituted for such 
pupils, preferably evening classes, the main work of the con- 
tinuation schools being carried on in day classes. In this 
way it will become possible for industrious pupils to improve 
by their own exertions an education largely controlled and 
cramped by circumstances in their earlier years. 
The complete system of schools may now be represented 
schematically somewhat as follows :—* 
University (18-25) 
pee. L — ——4À4 


Higher Continuation or Secondary School 


Technical School (16-21) (10-18) 
| ee R 1d 
: Intermediate School | 
Lower Continuation or (10-16) 
Technical School (14-18) | 
L Lm eS Ses UU ES P 
Upper Primary School | | 
(10-14) 
L - 


Lower Primary School 
(6-10) 


Kindergarten (4-6) 


In addition there would, of course, be schools for special 
classes of children, of which schools for defective children may 
be taken as the type. 

A few words are necessary in conclusion to explain the 
working of the system in relation to compulsory school attend- 
ance and other matters. All children between the ages of 
six and fourteen ought to be compelled to attend a general 
school, and the Kindergarten should also be compulsory in 
cases where unsatisfactory home conditions prevail. After 
the ave of fourteen all children should be compelled to attend 
the continuation school or its equivalent till the age of eigh- 
teen, subject to the following exemptions:—(1) Pupils who 
attend the intermediate school and obtain a certificate of 
successful completion of the school course may be exempted 
from attendance at a continuation school. (2) Pupils who 
attend a secondary school and obtain an equivalent certificate 
may be similarly exempted. In this way a premium might be 
placed on intermediate and. secondary education which would 
operate very beneficially on the education of the people. It 
would also be necessarv to secure that emplovers of labour 


* The continuous lines represent normal courses, the broken lines 
paths which must be left open. 


did not prevent or interfere with attendance to a reasonable 
extent at a continuation school. 

For the work of administration it would be necessary to 
divide the country into districts corresponding roughly to 
county areas. Each district should have its own school com- 
mittee, its superintendent of schools, and its staff of inspectors. 
both superintendent and inspectors being. of course, profes. 
sionally trained. For questions of administration affecting 
larger areas provincial committees would be necessarv, and 
these should preferably be centred in the Universities, though 
the Universities themselves require reforming before such a 
course becomes advisable. Finally, there must be a Central 
Education Authority, the appointment and powers of which 
require a great deal more attention than we devote to them in 
this country and the consideration of which demands more 
time and space than we can give it at present, 


REVIEWS. 


The Annals of Tacitus, Books XI-XVI. Translated by 
G. G. Ramsay. (15s. net. Murray.) 

With this volume Emeritus Professor Ramsay completes 
a translation of the “Annals” that will satisfy at least two 
generations of men. The work is done admirably. We 
could pick out many examples of neatness, such as tam dc 
Armenia concessum, proxima trahi, " Armenia was gone; 
the borderland was going" ; and tactandi ingenii, " to show 
how clever he was." But Prof. Ramsay's triumph is less 
conspicuous in the felicitous rendering of phrase and epigram 
than in the strong build of his sentences: his language is 
virile and idiomatic English. And he has gained a feeling for 
the manner of his author which makes him useful as a com- 
mentator. See, for example, how he treats the uncertain 
passage (XV, 62. 1): cuius st memorcs essent, bonarum 
artium famam tam constantis amicitiae laturos. | Leav- 
ing to the genitive tam constantis amicitiae a sort of in 
dependence, he renders: “ If they bore that in mind, they would 
win for themselves a. name for virtue as the reward of their 
devoted friendship." In textual matters his conservatism is 
tempered with judgment and taste. 

Lest unmixed praise should be insipid, we will spice our 
notice with a few censorious words. In the iridescent lan- 
guage of a Tacitus, there will be places where each who 
exainines it will catch a different hue. But sometimes we 
have graver quarrel with the translator. To find English that 
pleases him he wanders occasionally too far from his text. 
" Nero had become so infatuated, so enamoured of the secrecy 
and mystery of the thing," seems to us an unnecessarily loose 
version of the Latin penitus inrcpserat, &c. (XIII, 12. 2). 
In XIII, 14. 4, non abnuere se, &c., we have the oratio 
obliqua (surely by an oversight) put as oratio recta; and in 
XIII. 17. 3 the clause ut tam non pracmatura, Xc., is not 
final but consecutive. Perhaps Bitschofsky (Zeitschrift für 
die österreichischen Gymnasien, LX, 2. 137) rightly ex- 
plains the connexion of thought in XIV, 38. 4 to be: " They 
were short of food, and hung back from peace only because," 
&c. Prof. Ramsay reads the text with other eyes. It is. 
however, with regard to early German history and constitu- 
tionalism that he shows most weakness. In XI, 16. 1: regem 
Roma petivit is, we suggest, not "sought a king." but 
"sought their king," the king that these free Germans had 
elected in the Assembly of the Tribe. Again, the Frisians 
Verritus and Malorix were, in Roman phraseology, principes. 
not reges (for there were two; see Brunner, " Rechts 
geschichte." I, 119 ff.; and Tacitus is careful not to call 
them reges); so that " Kings V. and M.—if kings they 
can be called" is misleading. * Lugii and other tribes’ 
(XII, 29. 3) should, in spite of the Latin, be " Lugian and 
other tribes" ; for the Lugii were not a tribe but a group or 
amphictyony of tribes (" Germ." 43; Ptolemaeus, II. 11. 10. 
As to the Suebi (© Suevi” is a late form), would that they 
could be disposed of as_easily as in. the;note. on. pase AE 
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But, after all, Prof. Ramsay’s business has been with Latin 
and not with primitive Germanism. We congratulate him on 
the brilliant success with which he has done it. 


Dante: (1) The Inferno. (2) The Purgatorio. (3) The 
Paradiso. Translated by EDWARD WILBERFORCE, a 
Master of the Supreme Court, author of “ Social Life in 
Munich." (Macmillan.) 

Dante never is, and never ought to be, out of favour; it 
would be interesting to know how many versions of the 
" Divina Commedia " exist in the English language. Prefixed 
to Mr. Wilberforce's version is one of those cries, “ De Pro- 
fundis," which arise, so naturally, in memory of the loved and 
lost. To us it appears that the “Inferno” is the most terrible 
of the three poems, the " Purgatorio" the most pathetic. and 
the " Paradiso” most ditficult. Here ( Inferno," v., lines 
88-102) is Mr. Wilberforce's version of Paolo and Francesca's 
fall :— 

Oh ! living creature, gracious and benign, 

That through this purpled air go’st visiting 
Us who did erst the world incarnadine ; 

We with thy peace, if friendly were the King 
Of the universe, our prayers to Him would fill, 
Since thou hast pity on our suffering. 

What we should hear, what speak, to please thy will, 
That will we hear, that will we speak with ye, 
Whiles that the wind, as at this time, is still. . . . 

Love, the fond heart to love that quickly bends, - 
Captured this spirit with the form so fair, 
Snatched from me in a way which yet offends. 


That Mr. Wilberforce felt this passage deeply we do not doubt 
for a moment; but he has not, we think, risen to the occasion, 
nor does his English echo back the terrible tragedy—and, 
indeed, who is sufficient for these things? Let us turn to the 
noble passage in the “ Purgatorio” (canto iii.. lines 121) :— 


Horrible were my sins ; but that divine, 
Infinite goodness has a wide embrace 
To succour all who come to her benign. 
Could but Cosenza's Pastor, who in chase 
Of me was sent by Clement, rightly keep 
His eyes to reach God's teaching at this place, 
The bones which framed my body still would sleep 
At the bridge-head near Benevento shrined, 
Beneath the safeguard of the weighty heap. 
Now the rain drenches them and drives the wind 
Beyond the kingdom, by the Verde's flow, 
Where he transported them with tapers blind. 


It is, indeed, a noble passage, though there are at leas 
two ambiguities in the course of it ! 

There is, we think, no doubt that the “ Paradiso” is the 
hardest of the three poems, and that Mr. Wilberforce has felt 
them so. Here, at the beginning of “ Paradiso,” c. viii., the 
translator appears to falter and lapse into uncertainties—and, 
no doubt, the “ Heaven of Venus " is very difficult: who can 
feel his way quite clearly through this ? 

Wont in its peril was the world to hold 
That beamed fond love the lovely Cyprian, round 
In the third epicycle as she rolled ; 
Wherefore not her alone with honour crowned 
Of sacrifice and of the votive cry, 
The ancient folk in ancient error bound ; 
But ranked Dione, Cupid, both as high, 
One as her mother, as her offspring one, 
And said in Dido's bosom did he lie. 
And thus from her, from whom what is begun 
I take, they took the name that star doth bear 
Wooed now in front, now rearward, by the Sun. 
Of mounting to her was I not aware ; 
But that we were within could well disclose 
My Lady, whom I witnessed grown more fair. 


Dante, more, perhaps, than any other great poet, is his own 
great reward, and we do not doubt that Mr. Wilberforce has 
found him so! 

Literary and Biographical Studies. By JAMES BAKER. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Baker seems to have come into close contact with all 

the people and events he describes. The chief interest of 
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these studies is this feeling of intimacy which underlies them 
all. Not only is there this feeling of close acquaintanceship, 
but there is as well a fine sympathetic touch noticeable 
throughout, which makes interesting and charining much of 
what in itself is sometimes dull and trivial. Three of the 
most interesting are the studies on the home life of Tom 
Macaulay, R. D. Blackmore and his work, and George 
Miller. The first gives us a fine picture of Macaulay's 
mother, and it is interesting to find in the same essay that the 
famous expression " every schoolboy knows " has its origin in 
Macaulay's own modesty, which would not allow him to lay 
claim to more knowledge than the average boy of his own 
schooldays had acquired. 

Mr. Baker's intimate friendship with the author of “ Lorna 
Doone" makes the next study particularly interesting. The 
man himself is brought very clearly before us, and those who 
consider Blackmore merely as the author of one novel are 
given a revealing picture of his real work. 

Mr. Blackmore's aim in life was always to get at the best, to do 
good work, to hate shams, and to revere honest purpose and aims, and 
he was so often dissatisfied with his own work because he ever strove 
to outdo himself. But let those who have read his work for the 
stories re-read them for the philosophy of life, the rippling humour they 
so richly contain; and they will no longer say that Mr. Blackmore 
was a one-book author, although that one book is a mighty master- 
piece in all the love and passion, tragedy and humour, and powerful 
description that build up a great novel. 


The biographical parts of the book are better than the 
literary. The chapter on Shakespeare's Mind Scenes, though 
showing close observation and careful study, is lacking in 
vigour—and in point. We are in constant doubt whether the 
author is trying to prove that Shakespeare had visited the 
various scenes he so marvellously describes or that he had 
not. At times, indeed, it almost seems as if the point of the 
essay is that the author himself has travelled widely, and, 
if Shakespeare did not visit Verona, Egypt, Scotland, and 
Tenby, at any rate, Mr. Baker himself knows them all well. 
Certainly some of the passages he quotes from " Cymbeline " 
are chosen very forcibly to prove that Shakespeare knew the 
caves near Tenby, and in this connexion Mr. Baker's personal 
knowledge of the place is both interesting and helpful. In his 
attempt to show from “The Merchant of Venice" Shake- 
speare's intimate knowledge of Venice he is less successful. 
There is much in the book, however, that is better than this 
essay, and most of the essays are delightful to read. The 
chief blemish that suggests itself is that, at times throughout 
the entire book, the author's real feeling of love and friend- 
ship for those of whom he writes leads him into the last 
stage of a reminiscent frame of mind, which produces a 
sentimental style of writing. He "flows on," and for the 
most part it is very pleasant reading ; but directly the sadness 
of an incident touches him, his language becomes falscly 
attuned to it. This is particularly noticeable in those essays 
which deal with Queen Victoria's Funeral and the death of 
Tennyson. 


A Short History of the Royal Navy. By Davib HANNAY. 
Vol. II: 1689-1815. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Everything comes to him who waits, and we have now the 
second volume of the history of which the first volume was 
published eleven years ago. The long delay makes it none 
the less welcome. Mr. Hannay is one of the men who 
combine literary skill with a passion for the sea, and he has 
told the story so well that the reader could wish he had told 
it at greater length. As he points out in a particular con- 
nexion, a short history of the Royal Navy might be lost in a 
long history of warfare on land, of diplomacy, and of finance. 
It might also easily lapse into mere annals of naval warfare. 
Severe self-restraint, a good eye for proportion and perspec- 
tive, have enabled the writer to steer clear of the shoals of 
his subject. Perhaps, without grounding on these, he might 
have dealt a little more fully with conjoint operations, showing 
how the sailors helped the soldiers in their task—in the 
capture of Quebec, for instance, and in the Peninsular War. 
Something more, too, might have been said,about.shipbuilding. 
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As a rule, Mr. Hannay passes by minor actions, but he rightly 
makes an exception now and then, as in the case of the 
" Droits de l'Homme." How he can describe a battle may 
be judged by some extracts from his account of Hawke's 
victory at Quiberon :— 

The wind shifted suddenly from W.N.W. to N.N.W., and increased 
in violence as it travelled round, adding to the already frightful con- 
fusion of the forty and odd great ships manceuvring in the confined 
triangle of water bounded by the coast and the islands. The sea was 
heaving underfoot, driven in great waves before the wind, and dragzed 
seaward by the ebb. The storm howled through the rigging. The 
ships under reduced canvas made short tacks to avoid the rocks all 
around. Conflans, after stretching up to Quiberon Bay, turned back 
to the help of the ships behind him, and the two fleets were mingled 
in a wild whirl of storm and battle. Collisions were incessant between 
enemies and friends, but the English, as being the more practised 
seamen, avoided them better, and suffered from them less. . . . Judged 
by the fighting alone, the battle of Quiberon was less arduous than 
many we have fought with the French and all we have fought with 
the Dutch. But the fighting was in this case the least of the battle. 
It stands in the first rank, if not at the head of all the heroisms of the 
fleet, because it was won over the storm, the sea, and the rocks, as 
well as over man, 


But perhaps the most valuable chapters of the book are 
those which describe the manning of the fleet and the life of 
the sailor, his hardships and grievances, and the mutinies of 
1797. Itis a matter of ever fresh surprise that a tree which 
was in many respects so rotten should have borne such 
glorious fruit. The last chapter is especially worth reading. 
It tells of the work of the Navy after Trafalgar, and shows 
how much qualification is needed to the statement often met 
with, that that crowning victory made an end of the power of 
France upon the sea. 

There are some blemishes to be noted: a good many mis- 
prints, some questionable criticisin (of Nelson among others!, 
and an occasional want of moderation of tone. ' Old women 
of both sexes” is a good phrase, but it may be worked too 
hard. But these things are mere trifles when set alongside 
of the merits of this admirable book. 


Atonement in Literature and Life. By CHARLES ALLEN 
DINSMORE. (6s. net. Constable.) 

Although this book is open to the charge, anticipated in the 
preface, of being " too repetitious in statement," it claims our 
attention not only by the interest of the author's atteinpt to 
show how the great problem of sin, its penalty and atone- 
ment, has been approached by some of the acknowledged 
masters of literature, but still more by his own reflections on 
the problem. The first and longer part of the book is devoted 
to brief and not very striking studies of a large number of 
literary masterpieces, and would be better for compression ; 
but the second part, especially chapter iv., on " The Eternal 
Christ and Reconciliation," contains some really notable 
passages. Mr. Dinsmore is himself convinced of the finality 
of the Christian revelation; but, though his faith seems at 
times to justify him in an optimism resting on unexamined 
premisses, the interest of his reasoning is by no means con- 
fined to those who share his doctrinal beliefs, and his earnest- 
ness of conviction has frequently combined with a genuine 
imaginative insight to strike out images of real illumination on 
a profound and mysterious spiritual fact. His conception of 
atonement, recognizing as it does the inevitable and irrevers- 
ible relation between sin and suffering, violates no natural 
law and outrages no sense of justice by the interposition of a 
supernatural force which should suffice to sever the abiding 
link. Ithas nothing in common with that sentimental doctrine 
of forgiveness which, bv obscuring the distinction between 
forgiveness and reconciliation, blots out Purgatory from its 
scheme of redemption. We cannot better do justice to the 
quality of Mr. Dinsmore's work at its best than by quoting 
one or two passages from his paragraphs on the incarnation 
and sacrifice of Jesus, whom, in his symbolic significance of 
the Logos, he defines as "that part of God which is ever 
present in the processes of Nature and history, that fringe of 
the Eternal Abyss which comes in contact with the shore, 
that elemental life out of which humanity came and which 
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sustains each individual spirit. Being thus inextricably 
associated with mankind, He must suffer. The sufferings of 
God in the eternal forth-putting of Himself, which we call 
Christ, is a distinctive doctrine of Christianity." And, again: 


Infinite love is not above the stars, but close against sin, tasting its 
bitterness, enduring its drenching misery. subduing its malignity. . . . 
Such pity as Jesus felt for the wretchedness of mankind was not a 
fleeting disposition of an exceptional heart: it is as eternal as the 


nature of God. . . . In Jesus of Nazareth the Eternal Word felt the 
pangs of the cross. But that three hours’ pain was not a spasm ending 
in unbroken joy. It was symbolical of a perpetual feeling. . . . . As 


the flash of the volcano discloses for a few hours the elemental fires 
at the Earth's centre, so the light on Calvary was the bursting forth 
through historical conditions of the very nature of the Everlasting. 


This is admirably said, and there are other passages of equal 
vitalitv and grip which give this book a real claim on the 
attention of thoughtful people. / 


Euripides: The Phoenitssac. Edited by A. C. PEARSON. 
(4s. Cambridge University Press.) 

The " Phoenissae " is an ill constructed play, but it abounds 
in incident of the kind that delights the young. In good hands 
this edition will prove an excellent teaching book, serviceable 
alike to those who make scholarship their end and to those 
whose chief aim is to quicken an interest for literature. Mr. 
Pearson’s work is of first-rate quality. He has an intimacy 
with his author which gives us confidence in him, and entitles 
him to have confidence in himself. With independence of 
opinion he combines a keen feeling for Greek and, in general, 
sobriety of judgment. More we need not say to recommend 
his book. 

We set down, for what of truth or suggestiveness they may 
contain, a few of the marginal notes that we made whilst 
examining the piece. (45) That éme(ape is a dialectical 
variant for émeBapec would seem to be old fashioned teaching ; 
it is rather to be connected with (wpos, originally “fiery,” 
= O.S]. jarit (Gustav Meyer, " Griechische Grammatik," ? 
267). (86) xph È... oix éàv, x... We are bidden here to 
join ov« with xph; but oùx eav is a constant formula of pro- 
hibition, and its elements cohere, we think, closely. A juster 
parallel than “ Hipp." 507 would be “ Heraclid." 959 f., xpnv 
yàp ovx dma£ Ovicxeayv oe, k.t.. (208 ff.) Mr. Pearson's ex- 
planation of the geography may be right ; Io is said, however, 
to have left her name to many seas. Compare Plutarch (?), 
" De Herodoti Malign." c. xi.—if that be not mere rhetorical 
exaggeration. (567) It is possible that a verse has dropped 
out between this and 568. (569) In dvyyraro there is no 
notion of reciprocity, an idea which is excluded by €s oe; and 
the middle in the sense of “referred” (not " contracted ") is 
justified by the entry (drjyaro) in Hesychius, and by the 
parallel in Apoll. Rhod. Render: “It was a foolish business. 
that debt of gratitude [“ Or." 237! which Adrastus set down 
to thee." The editor's note illustrates his worst weakness—a 
tendency to torture the Greek. (573) The conjecture xarec£y 
(sce Ziehen in " Rheinisches Museum." lix. 402) deserved 
mention, although Stengel (" Hermes,” xliii, 463) deprives us 
of some support for a dependent genitive by emending an 
inscription. (968) The conjecture iov for iw is unnecessary ; 
indeed, iov is to be avoided, since the Greeks joined epatos 
with a genitive of that for which one is ripe. (1407) Blaydes's 
T. GeacaAóv for rò OeacaXov is at least as worthy of notice as 
some of the proposals that find a place in the critical notes. 
Lastly. we must reproach Mr. Pearson with calling the 
Phoenician maidens “ denizens ” of Thebes (page x). " Deni- 
zens " is nowadays used in the sense of " inhabitants" chiefly 
by bad journalists ; even so understood, the term is not appli- 
cable to the Phoenissae, whilst in its technical sense it is still 
less appropriate. They were éran nothing more. 


THE next Combined Examination for sixty-seven Entrance Scholar- 
ships at Cambridge will be held on Tuesday, December 7, and the 
following days. November 30 is the last day for sending in epplica- 
tions. 
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SAFE NOVELS. 


Gianella. By Mrs. HUGH FRASER. (6s. Methuen.) 

We are not sure that Mariuccia is not the real heroine of this novel, 
though she is a middle-aged peasant woman and Gianella is a young 
and beautiful girl, and as good as she is pretty. But Mariuccia, with 
her unselfishness and devotion to tne child of her old master, whom 
she rescues from the Pieta, and for whose food and clothing she 
saves and stints herself for long years, is a fine character. Signor 
Bianchi is in luck’s way when he engages her as servant, for she has a 
real delight in economy, though she wrangles with him daily as to what 
amount he should spend on his own food. Mariuccia saves for her 
nursling, but the Professor saves for himself, and covetousness, being the 
root of all evil, leads him to plan a very mean deception on the two 
women. From this he is saved by the combined action of the Tiber in 
flood and the wisdom and kindliness of Cardinal Cestaldini. As it is, 
his reformation is a little sudden. The book is full of descriptive 
touches, whether of street scenes, sunset skies, or feeling and character, 
which linger as pleasant memories. 


The Tyrant. By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. (6s. Methuen.) 

A fascinating story that attracts, like a novel of Jane Austen, by its 
faithful portraiture of character and quiet humour more than by its plot. 
The deus ex machina, a dispatch box which falls to pieces in a house- 
maid’s hands and reveals a secret bond, is a trial of faith; but, if this 
one miracle is accepted, all the rest of the story follows naturally and 
almost inevitably. The tyrant husband and his patient Griseld are 
admirably conceived, and what threatens all through the book to be a 
tragedy ends in peace like the ‘‘ Oedipus Coloneus.”’ 


The Price of Lir Doris. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. (6s. Methuen.) 

The story of an artist's ‘‘ ghost.” The plot is well conceived, and 
the heroine, who begins as a girl by mothering the village Raphael and 
marries the amateur impostor in order to give the youthful genius 
a career, is drawn in strong and masterly strokes. The minor 
characters are not so convincing, but perhaps that is due to our 
ignorance of Dutch village life. 


The Severins. By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 

Those who have enjoyed Mrs. Sidgwick's charming little story, 
** Cynthia's Way," are likely to be at once provoked and disappointed 
with ‘‘ The Severins.” It is a more ambitious book, but much less 
satisfactory. Roughly, the same kind of plot has served for the two 
books—a long-absent member of a family with strong ideas of law and 
order coming back to find some unexpected problems awaiting bim. 
Deminski is a more objectionable form of the Einhardt type, and 
Clotilda has all Wanda's recklessness of appearances and consequences 
without her charm ; while Michael's attitude towards Mrs. St. Erth, 
though it is meant, apparently, to show that somewhere in him is the same 
vein of Bohemianism possessed by his sisters, does not fit in with the 
rest of his character. Mrs. Sidgwick writes well, and the picture of 
Mrs. Severin—untidy, impressionable, hopelessly limp in any emer- 
gency—is cleverly drawn. 


The Key of the Unknown. By Rosa N. Carey. (6s. Macmillan.) 

If this story is not very exciting or dramatic, it is pleasant reading, 
and we are really quite pleased when Joan is finally accepted as a 
daughter-in-law by the half-worldly, half-repentant Lady Merriton. 
That is what she desires ; and Craig is a much better fellow than might 
have been expected from his mother’s son. It is not quite clear why 
Joan should have sided against herself, as it were, and so persistently 
repelled her lover, when the only objection to her was that she was not 
rich. The high moral tone taken by Lady Mary about the separation 
is amusing ; she is so beautifully unconscious, that it is she and her 
sister-in-law, and not a higher power, that have decided against poor 
Joan. However, she is punishing herself at the same time by parting 
Huron adopted daughter, and should be credited with some self- 
sacrifice. 


Stradella. By F. M. CRAWFORD. (6s. Macmillan.) 

It is with regret that readers of ‘‘Stradella” will think of Marion 
Crawford's death, for this his latest story has all the verve and skill 
of his earlier works. Mr. Crawford was always most at home in a 
Roman atmosphere, and the most interesting part of this book is laid 
in the papal capital. Stradella, the famous singer, runs away with 
and marries the niece of a noble Venetian. The uncle hires two 
famous bravi to track and kill him. But the ravi hope to bring off 
a double coup, and bargain with an infatuated lady to bring back 
Stradella to her alive. Not content with this, they also try to get 
money from the Pope's nephew by using Stradella's wife as a bait. 
Their plans are too complicated to succeed, and the lovers escape from 
them, though with great difficulty. The characters are well drawn 
and life-like, though the description of the two raz/ reminds one 
slightly of E. A. Poe. The plot is strong and would be sufticient for 
a longer book. It is not always a good plan tu employ two artists to 
illustrate one book; but Messrs. Gibbs and Craig have produced a 
harmonious result. 


JOTTINGS. 


AS we announced last month, Mr. Daniel Jones, a phonetician whose 
published works have attracted attention not only in England but on 
the Continent, is delivering lectures at University College ; but the 
Schoolmaster will make away with him: ‘t We do not know who this 
Prof. Jones may be . . . for Jones is rather a generic name.” Inthe | 
course of his first lecture Mr. Jones observed that the ordinary modern 
Southern English pronunciation did not represent the language of 
Shakespeare and that the Scotch dialect came nearer to it. This 
innocent remark, almost a commonplace among philologists, is cited 
by the Schoolmaster as a proof of ineptitude and triumphantly refuted. 
** Shakespeare does not appear to have thought so, for he did not write 
Macbeth in Scots.” But the real offence of the lecturer appears later. 
Mr. Jones had the audacity to assert that London teachers did not 
possess the necessary knowledge of phonetics to correct the bad pro- 
nunciation of London children, Hinc illae lacrimae. 


THE edition of the Leeds Grammar School Admission Books (from 1820 
to 1900), by Mr. Edmund Wilson, F.S.A., is a most laborious and really 
careful piece of work. Mr. Wilson has spared no labour in tracing, 
whenever possible, the careers of the boys registered in these Admission 
Books ; and such a work is likely to have a permanent value as material 
for an adequate County history of those years, as a reference book for 
genealogical and possibly legal purposes, and, above all, as a stimulus 
to a school that has not altogether shared the good fortune of similar 
schools in great manufacturing towns. In 1820 there were 85 boys at 
the school, and apparently in 1900 there were under 200, though the 
population had enormously increased. In these eighty years some 
4.300 boys entered the Upper Department of the school, and it has 
been found possible to trace the destination of 1,832 of these. Mr. 
Wilson is much discontented with this result, but, on the whole, it is 
satisfactory when we reflect that 1,171 of these entered a profession. 
A secondary school in a manufacturing district that gives more than 
a quarter of the boys in the upper forms to a profession has done well, 
though, no doubt, here (as elsewhere throughout the country) the school 
was wrongly used by elementary scholars in days when elementary 
schools were few and bad. The school was founded in 1569 by a 
Chantry priest, William Sheafield, who was pensioned at the dis- 
solution of the Chantries. We may anticipate that the school will 
share in the present revival of secondary education and add to the 
prosperity and fame of Leeds. It gave England some notable names 
in the nineteenth century : Charles West Cope, Dr. Atkinson, the 
Master of Clare, Dr. Lumby, the famous scholar and Hebraist, Sir John 
Hawkshaw, the great engineer, General Sir William Nicholson, and 
others. Mr. Wilson's introduction is interesting and valuable, though we 
do not appreciate its discursive note and must point out that University 
is not the oldest Oxford college and that Peterhouse was not founded 
in 1253. 


THE Annual General Meeting of the Incorporated Association of 
Head Masters has been fixed for January 12 and 13. 


THIS session marks the coming of age of the National Home- Reading 
Union and the twenty-first issue of the ** Young People's Book List." 
In a letter addressed to us by the Secretaries, which we would gladly 
have quoted in full, they call attention to the enormous harm that is 
being done not only by the ‘‘penny dreadful” (‘‘blood” is the 
fashionable slang), but by boys’ ‘‘comics,” penny and halfpenny 
journals that circulate by the million. These are replete with horrors 
and vulgar beyond belief. The Union is leading a noble crusade 
against the powers of darkness, and we hope that all our readers will 
join the standard of its Hermit, Dr. Paton. 


THE Cambridge University Press announce as nearly ready for 
publication a ** History of Scottish Education," by Dr. John Kerr, for 
many years H.M. Senior Inspector of Schools for Scotland. Simul- 
taneously the Clarendon Press will publish a ** History of Secondary 
Education in Scotland," by Mr. John Strong, a valued contributor to 
the Journal. 


THE First Division of the University of London Matriculation list 
contains 35 names—29 boys and 6 girls.  ** Private Study” appears 
against 23 of the names. 


THE English paper set in this last examination is the worst we have 
seen for many years. It is far too long. There is an essay which 
should occupy one of the three hours. There is a passage of some 450 
words, which reads like a bad Bohn crib, to be turned into modern 
English ; a sonnet to be paraphrased and allusions explained ; gram- 
matical analysis of twelve lines of poetry; then what is called ‘‘ syn- 


| thesis "—a period of twenty-seven full stops to-be rewritten gin three 
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sentences without semicolons or ** and’s ”; and three stanzas, printed as 
prose, without stops, to be rewritten as verse, and the metres explained. 

The first of these is: ** All I believed is true I am able yet by a 
method as strange as new dare I trust the same to you." Easy enough 
when you know the answer, but a puzzle which takes time; and we 
wager that six learned prosodists would give six different explanations 
of the metre. 

The worst is yet to come. The two last questions are a test of 
English literature. The first would be harmless as one of many in 
a literature paper: to write out fifteen or twenty lines of a speech from 
a play of Shakespeare and describe the scene from which it is taken. 
The last must be quoted textually: **Classify and describe the most 
important periodical publications of the present day.” The Secretary 
of the London Library would be taxed to answer it in the three hours. 


THe Head Mastership of the Rochester Cathedral Grammar School 
will be vacant at Christmas by the retirement of the Rev. T. F. 
Hobson. 


MR. C. W. PAYNE has been appointed chief master of modern sub- 
jects in Merchant Taylors School in succession to the Kev. S. T. H. 
Saunders. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Course on ** Modern Educational Psychology," arranged to be 
given by Mr. William Brown, M.A., has been postponed. The 
course will now commence on Friday, January 14, at 5 p.m., and will 
be continued on the nine following Fridays at the same hour. 


OXFORD. 


The University met (after the ** Long ") only a fortnight ago, and 
our first thought is naturally the melancholy task of reckoning up our 
losses. The deaths recorded are as follows :—Dr. James Bellamy, 
late President of St. John's College for thirty-eight years, aged ninety ; 
H. L. Salkeld, B.A., I.C.S. (non-collegiate), aged thirty-six ; 
B. Cookson, M.A. (B.Sc. of Cambridge), Magdalen College, Assistant 
in Cambridge Observatory, aged thirty-five; C. G. Gaunt, B.A. (St. 

ohn’s), Assistant Conservator of Forests, Kangoon, aged twenty-five ; 
J. M. Fletcher, I.C.S., Scholar of Oriel College, aged twenty-five ; 
S. A. Grierson, B.A., I.C.S. Probationer, Demy of Magdalen College 
(1904), aged twenty-four, We have had no list in recent years con- 
taining so many losses which are so deplorably premature. 

The imminence of a General Election, which everybody seems to 
expect at latest in January of next year, has given rise to much dis- 
cussion in regard to University representation. There are already 
three Candidates for the two University seats—viz., Sir W. Anson, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, and Dr. Arthur Evans ; and, since last week, there 
is a rumour, apparently on good authority, of a fourth, who is said to 
be a Liberal, though no public announcement has been made of his 
name. The interest of the fight will centre mainly round the Fiscal 
question. Lord Hugh is a Conservative Free Trader: Sir W. Anson 
is a Liberal Unionist, in Fiscal matters supposed to be Balfourian— 
whatever that precisely means; Dr. Evans has explained himself as 
being in favour of University reform, and also supports Reform of the 
Tariff. There will evidently be a large opening for cross-voting. We 
know already of Liberals who will support Lord Hugh as the only 
sound Free Trader, and of others who have previously voted Liberal 
but are converted to Tariff Reform. But these are residents ; and the 
question of importance is nof what the residents—some four hundred— 
will do, but what the non-residents, who number six thousand, will do. 
The Oxford non-resident voter is of course preponderantly Conser- 
vative, but whether his Conservatism extends to Free Trade is exactly 
what nobody knows, and many people doubt. 

The chief local event of public importance in the vacation was the 
appointment of Dr. James, Head Master of Rugby, to the Presidency 
of St. John's College. There was some disappointment in Oxford that 
the electors chose an Honorary Fellow of the College whose distinction 
lay in other fields rather than a working member of the staff. In any 
case, there is no doubt of the successful record of Dr. James as Head 
Master of Rossall for eleven years, Cheltenham College for six years, 
and Rugby for no less than fourteen years, during the whole of which 
time the school is reported to have been as full as it would hold. He 
clearly commanded the unfailing confidence of the parents. 

To the losses by death mentioned above should be added one loss 
by promotion which will be much felt in the University itself —namely, 
that of Mr. W. H. Hadow, of Worcester College, who has been ap- 
pointed to a Principalship at Newcastle-on-Tyre. Mr. Hadow is a 


man of energy and ability, power of speech, and interest in education, 
which would make him a force anywhere in discussion and administra- 
tion. 

The University is still waiting for detailed information as to the 
large scheme of reform initiated by the Chancellor and submitted by 
Council to a series of Committees, as recounted in my letters of Tune 
and July. It is obvious that little could be done in the Long Vaca- 
tion ; and no public announcement has been made as to the stage 
reached in the proceedings. The Committees will, of course, have to 
report to Council, and the deliberations of Council on the large number 
of important proposals submitted by the Chancellor, even when they have 
been sifted, discussed, and formulated by the Committees, are not likely 
to be completed without considerable further delay. There seems to 
be a general feeling that in many of the points raised reform is de- 
sirable, and a universal preference for internal reform by the Uni- 
versity itself rather than that compulsory changes should be imposed 
by Commission and Act of Parliament. , 

Your readers may have noticed the constant recurrence, especially in 
recent years, of benefactions to the University, both from within and 
from without. This month, further such gifts have to be recorded as 
follows :—(1) From G. B. Longstaft, Doctor of Medicine, of New 
College, a gift of £2,400, as an additional endowment towards the 
maintenance and support of the Hope Department of Zoology; 
(2) from J. B. Carrington, Fellow-Commoner of University College, 
gifts at various times (the earlier ones being anonymous) amounting to 
£729. 18s. 9d., to be spent in decorative carving at the New Schools, 
in accordance with the designs of the architect, Mr. T. G. Jackson; 
(3: from Magdalen College, £100 in augmentation of the stipend of 
Professor of Pathology ; the College expressing a hope that they may be 
able to continue the payment in succeeding years. 

The following announcements have appeared in the Gazette :— 

University Scholarships :—Geographical Scholarship : to H. Wallis, 
B. A., Scholar of Hertford. Hebrew Scholarships: (1) Junior Kenni- 
cott Scholar—W. A. Davies, B. A. (non-coll.) ; (2) Pusey and Ellerton 
Scholar— D. G. Learoyd (Exhibitioner of Wadham). 

The following Decree was proposed to Convocation upon the recom- 
mendation of the Board of the Faculty of Law :—‘ That the title of 
Professor Emeritus be conferred on Albert Venn Dicey, B.C. L., M.A.. 
Hon. D.C. L., All Souls College, who resigned the Office of Vinerian 
Professor of English Law, on June 30, 1609, after a tenure of nearly 
twenty-seven years." The title of Emeritus Professor, though well 
known in Scotch and other Universities, is, I believe, a novelty in 
Oxford ; but, as a recognition of the work and reputation of Prof. Dicey. 
it is welcomed by the whole University. 

I have before drawn attention to the excellent practice, repeatedly 
adopted by some of the professors, to provide, besides their own regular 
courses, special lectures bearing on the study by various scholars in the 
University. The latest instance is the notice issued in the first Gazette 
by the Professor of Greek (Mr. Gilbert Murray) as follows :—A Course 
of Lectures on Greek Literature will be given (for the Professor) in the 
Schools. (1) '*A Pagan Creed: Sallustius, ‘De Diis et Mundo,” 
by Prof. Murray ; (2) ‘‘Epicurus,’ by Mr. Bailey ; (3) “ Private 
Letters of the Ptolemaic Period," by Mr. Cheesman ; (4) ‘* Theognis, 
by Mr. Godley; (5) ** Apollonius Rhodius," by Mr. Butler; (6) ** Aelius 
Aristides," by Mr. Livingstone; (7) “ Plutarch, * De Iside et Osiride,” 
by Mr. Owen. Besides these, there is a further announcement of three 
public lectures (two on Greek Christian names and one on two poets of 
Zante) by a Greek scholar, 5. Menandros, a graduate in Philosophy 
and Law of the University of Athens. It is obvious how much the 
study gains by thus widening the scope and increasing the interest, the 
intellectual stimulus, and the variety of the instruction provided by 
the University. 


CAMBRIDGE. — 


During the vacation the aged Master of St. Catharine's died. and in 
him Cambridge lost a link with the past. Till very 
lately he was to be seen riding his horse alone. 
A mystery hung about him which Cambridge never 
forgot and never forgave. The kindly words of the Vice-Chancellor 
are worth quoting :—** The circumstances of his election have never 
been fully known. His conduct was severely judged bya public un- 
acquainted with the facts. For forty-eight years he bore misunderstand- 
ing with silent dignity and with invariable kindness.” One of the most 
brilliant of living English historians brought out a squib while still a 
young B.A. or undergraduate. With other bright works from the same 
pen it was constantly reissued, and a fatal couplet and a foot-note 
spread the story for forty-eight years, till it was better known than the 
victim himself. 

Just before term began Dr. Robinson’s successor was elected. It 
came as an immense surprise. There had been rumours in plenty 9 
august names, but that a real scholar should be elected Head of a House 
is an idea receding from our minds of late, though there are heads who 
are scholars of a high order. But the choice of the Fellows of 5t. 
Catharine's fell on the Rev. Claude Hermann Walter Johns, Litt. h 
Dr. Johns is well known as an Assyriologist to a scholarly public, which 
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is necessarily a small one. To others of us he is known as a pleasant 
and friendly man, too sensible and too kindly to wish anything from us 
but the opportunities of friendship and helpfulness—a man in whose new 
distinction all who know him cannot but rejoice and wish it may be 
followed by all that he could choose for himself. For it is quite obvious 
that he is a man whose wishes for himself will work out to the good of 
his studies and his friends. 

In addition to a new Master, St. Catharine's has elected a new 
Fellow in Prof. Biffen, to whom those interested in Mendelism are 
looking with some confidence for a revolution in wheat—not a financial 
revolution in the American way, but a new period of wheat culture 
which will mean prosperity to the farmers and bread to the people. 
Incidentally it may be remarked that the Cambridge School of Men- 
delists is spreading abroad. Mr. Balls, of St. John’s, has been busy for 
some years with Egyptian cotton, which has been degenerating, and he 
has obtained some promising results from his experiments. And, 
lately, Mr. Parnell, of St. John's, has gone to India to see what can 
be done by careful selection and fertilization to help indigo to compete 
more successfully with its German and chemical rival. So much for 
the contribution of disinterested research to practical ends. 


W'e have once more beaten our records in the entry : 1,155 freshmen 
have come up, against 1,102 last year and 1,112 the 
year before. But set these figures against those of 
ten years ago: 1898 had 907, 1809 had $99, 1900 
had 839, and then the entry, always liable to be lowered by a war, 
began to rise. In all, counting all undergraduates in residence, we 
have some 600 more than in 1598—to be precise, 3,368 against 2,727. 
The advanced students are 54, of whom 19 are at Emmanuel, Trinity 
coming next with 8. It is darkly hinted that intending advanced stu- 
dents realize now and then that, by entering in this way, while they 
save a year they are apt to lose scholarships. It is also true, I suppose, 
that some colleges do not encourage them to comeatall. The general 
growth in our numbers is proudly attributed to the widening interest 
in natural science in England and the national belief that we give more 
attention to it than Oxford does. At the same time it appears that the 
Historical School is gaining, for its adherents among freshmen (perhaps 
including Girton and Newnham) number 168. 


The 
Freshmen. 


It is too late to speak now of the Darwinian celebration of last Tune, 
held in Cambridge, or of the Geodetic Association, 
which met here in early October, and the Band of 
Hope National Union, which overlapped it. Quite 
a lot of Cambridge men went to Winnipeg to the British Association, 
and it is believed that most of them have returned. The British Con- 
stitution Association—the name may be as new to your readers as to 
your correspondent—are to come here in November. We can only 
hope they will not bring a General Election with them. It will 
generally be felt that the real place at such a time for our young 
men is at home. Their own boroughs and counties have more room 
for them than Cambridge, and at such a time they cannot need 
them less. 


Congresses, 
&o. 


Cambridge must have some two or three hundred permanent lecturers 
doing their best, year in, year out, with our young 
ko. men. Jtis curious to find how much they need to 
be supplemented from outside. Pusey House is 
kindly establishing a branch here to look after us, and innumerable 
Bishcps, Deans, politicians, and men of letters, travel, and science are 
coming to lecture us, dons, men, women-students, and general public 
alike—quite apart from the dramatic genius engaged to fill any gap in 
time or brain that is left. It will be shorter to refer your readers to 
Who's Who than to attempt a detailed list. Something ought to 
come of all this energy. In the meantime, it is very delightful to see 
and hear so many people who really count in the English life of to-day 
—provided we are nct compelled to go to them all. 

Appointments —F. A. Potts, M.A., Trinity Hall, Demonstrator of 
Comparative Anatomy; L. A. Borradaile, M.A., Selwyn Hostel, 
Demonstrator of Animal Morphology ; F. A. Brooks, M. A., Emmanuel, 
and D. Thoday, M.A., Trinity, Demonstrators of Botany; F. W. Dodson, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Demonstrator of Chemistry; W. P. Ker, M.A., 
Oxford, Leslie Stephen Lecturer; P. J. Pearse, H. A. Hollond, 
J. Mercer, and D. S. Robertson, Fellows of Trinity; W. McD. Scott, 
M.B. Edinburgh, and C. W. Ponder, M.A., M.D., Emmanuel, John 
Lucas Walker Students; C. D. Broad, Trinity, Arnold Gerstenberg 
Student. 


WALES. 


The recent statistical volume issued by the Board of Education for 
the year 1907-8 contains some very valuable and 


of Weser. of interesting statistics as to the condition and progress 
Eduoation. of education in Wales and Monmouthshire. Un- 


fortunately the information in the section dealing 
with secondary education is far from complete, and is very meagre 
compared with that given in the corresponding section for England. 
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It merely contains a list of the schools eligible for grants and the 
number of pupils following an approved course in each year. This is 
due to the fact that the Staff and Admission Registers were not issued 
to Welsh schools till September, 1908, and therefore all statistics as to 
the qualifications and experience of teachers and as to the ages of pupils 
and the curricula of the schools were not available in an easily accessible 
form. Next year, no doubt, all these data will be supplied, and the 
value and interest of the volume to the secondary teacher will be very 
largely increased thereby. In all other respects very full and detailed 
statistics are given, so that it is not difficult to gain a comprehensive 
view of the condition of Welsh education. 

The number of secondary schools which qualified for the grant in 
Wales and Monmouthshire was 104, containing 13,615 pupils. Of 
these, 11,311 had followed an approved course, and were therefore 
eligible for the grant. According to this report, there were only three 
higher elementary schools of the old type and one of the new type, 
educating between them 1,272 pupils in 1907-9. Lately, schools of 
this character seem likely to increase in number, as several education 
authorities are making arrangements to establish them. In Glamorgan, 
for instance, it is proposed to start eight at least, distributed over the 
whole county, and in North Wales several such schools are being con- 
templated. How far these new schools will affect the intermediate 
schools in their immediate neighbourhood is a question which has been 
somewhat anxiously debated in educational circles, for both types of 
schools mainly depend on the elementary school for their pupils. 
There appears, however, to be no doubt that there is room for 
the higher elementary school, provided it is kept strictly to the 
curriculum drawn up for it and the limitations as to age are duly ob- 
served. Toacertain proportion of pupils in the secondary schools a 
curriculum with a trade or a definitely practical bias is likely to be far 
more beneficial than attendance at a secondary school for a limited 
period can possibly be; and therefore, in the long run, the higher ele- 
mentary school should tend to improve the type of pupil at the secon- 
dary school by eliminating those pupils who really do not need secondary 
education in the widest sense. At present, however, there is a certain 
amount of apprehension as to their probable effect on the secondary 
schools. 

(In his address at the opening of one of these new higher elementary 
schools at Pontycymmer, Sir John Rhys emphasized the same view 
that these schools would be beneficial to the intermediate schools, as 
it would not be to the advantage of the latter to have a number of 
pupils who could go through a portion only of the curriculum. It 
was far better for the latter to pursue a shorter curriculum carefully 
thought out and made to fit in with the time and attention the pupils 
could give to the subjects taught.) 

The extent to which the Welsh intermediate schools are utilized as 
pupil-teacher centres is clearly brought out in this volume. Out of 
eighty-two centres, sixty-seven are in the intermediate schools, or, if 
the Council schools are included, seventy-eight secondary schools were 
engaged in training pupil-teachers. The whole report is, indeed, full 
of highly instructive matter which cannot be easily summarized, but 
which will well repay close and careful study. 


The magnificent new buildings of the Cardiff College were opened 
by the Chairman of the Council, the Earl of Ply- 
mouth, after an imposing ceremony. The block 
is an excellent addition to the existing buildings in 
Cathay’s Park, and worthy of any college in the kingdom. When the 
scientific section is completed, the total cost will be about £ 300,000, 
but there appears to be little doubt that this sum, great though it 
appears, will eventually be collected. The Master of the Drapers' 
Company, at a later ceremony, opened the new Library, the cost of 
whose erection has been borne by the Company. Lord Tredegar un- 
veiled a tablet commemorating the gift. Special efforts are being made 
in South Wales to clear off the deticit on the building fund. 


University 
College, Cardiff. 


An important Conference has been called by the Federal Council 
of Secondary Schools Association, to be held on 
Saturday, November 13, to consider a number of 
resolutions with reference to the formation of a 
Teachers’ Kegistration Council, The Welsh County Schools Associa- 
tion is not included in the list of Associations which it is suggested should 
be allowed to choose a representative on the First Registration Council. 
This will not be regarded as satisfactory by the head masters and head 
mistresses of the Welsh schools, who consider that they have a strong 
claim for a separate representation. Their schools are controlled 
by the Welsh Department of the Board of Education and worked 
under their own secondary regulations, which are in many respects 
different from the English regulations. The Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act of 1889 has also really created a type of school in Wales 
to which there is no exact parallel in England. It is, therefore, 
very necessary that the opinion of Wales should be expressed by a re- 
presentative who thoroughly understands the peculiar condition of 
Welsh secondary education, and strenuous efforts will be made to 
secure the inclusion of the Welsh County,Schools Association among 
the electing Associations. 


Registration. 
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The half-yearly meeting of the Court of Governors was held at 
Aberystwyth on Friday, October 22. The report 
lor yaa of the Principal showed that the number of students 
Aberystwyth. in residence during the present session was 460 
and that the number of new students was 140. 
The increased grant would place the College in a position to add 
greatly to the opportunities afforded for post-graduate work, but the 
College was still greatly in need of post-graduate studentships, to 
enable the ablest students to enter upon the work of research, and thus 
eventually to qualify for the fellowships, which the University of Wales 
would have to award on a much higher scale than hitherto. The 
Principal was looking forward to the establishment of a Board of Legal 
Education for Wales, which would help to place the Law Department 
on a permanent footing. The number of students taking Welsh was 
rapidly growing and was now 98. The total number of normal 
students in the College was 142. 

A recommendation by the Council that the Senate should have four 
representatives instead of two on the Council, exclusive of the 
Principal, gave rise to a very extraordinary outburst on the part of 
Dr. Gwenogfryn Evans, the well-known Welsh /://¢rateur. Hitherto, 
this college has been remarkably free from these oratorical displays, 
and therefore the attack by Mr. Evans on the professors was quite un- 
expected. It appears that recently he has been interviewing nine old 
students of the College and trying to elicit from them their opinions as 
to the staff, which does not strike one as a very dignified performance 
on the part of a member of the College Council. At the last meeting, 
Dr. Evans thought fit to retail some of the information he had thus 
collected. The professors were described in the address as ‘‘ mostly 
cranks and fools; they are disloyal to the Principal" ; and the student, 
*' for whom the College was intended, is treated by them as a nuisance 
who must be attended to." There was a great deal more of the same 
type in the speech, sothat it is no wonder that it evoked a storm of 
criticism. 
and a small committee appointed to consider it. 


The Head Master of Portmadoc School has presented to his Gover- 
nors a valuable note on the curriculum of the 


OR ME school, in which he expressed the opinion that it 
Schools. was uneducational to teach three languages to an ad- 


vanced stage to any pupil. He therefore proposed 
that, before a pupil had reached the senior stage, he should be allowed 
to drop one language and to concentrate his attention on not more 
than two. In other respects, also, the curriculum was considered to 
be too heavy, and suggestions were made for curtailing it. Most head 
masters will share their colleague’s opinion that there is at the present 
time a reaction in favour of a less wide curriculum and of a more 
effective study of fewer subjects. In many cases, through over-anxiety 
to secure the certificate of the Central Welsh Board, it is possible that 
a great deal of physical harm has been done, and any relaxation of the 
conditions under which the pupils work will undoubtedly result in 
greater efficiency ultimately. 


The Senate of the London University has decided to include Welsh 
among the list of optional languages in the Matricu- 
lation Examination. Candidates are required to 
give six months' notice of their intention of taking 
this language in the examination. Negotiations are still proceeding 
between the Central Welsh Board and the authorities of the London 
University for the acceptance of the Senior Certificate of the Board as 
equivalent to the London Matriculation. 


London 
Matriculation. 


SCOTLAND. 


On the recommendation of the Secretary for Scotland, the King has 
appointed the Rev. George Adam Smith, D.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Old Testament Language, 
Literature, and Theology at the United Free 
Church College, Glasgow, to be Principal of Aberdeen University. 
Principal Smith is widely known in this country and in America as a 
Biblical scholar and writer, an able lecturer, and an eloquent preacher. 
He was for ten years a minister in Aberdeen, and he has been for seven- 
teen years a Professor of Theology in Glasgow. His attractive person- 
ality has won for him much popularity both in Aberdeen and in 
Glasgow, and he has been active in social and philanthropic work. 
His appointment is generally approved, though there is a certain amount 
of regret in academic circles that Lord Pentland has followed the old 
precedent of nominating a clergyman without any direct University 
experience. If, however, appointments of the old type are to be con- 
tinued, no better choice could have been made than that of Prof. 
Smith. 


Glasgow University Court has appointed Mr. George A. Gibson, 
LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College, to be 
Professor of Mathematics in the University, in 
succession to Prof. Jack. Prof. Gibson is a distinguished graduate of 


New Principal 
of Aberdeen. 


Glasgow. 


After some further discussion, the matter was adjourned, 


Glasgow University, and he was for some years Assistant to Prof. Jack. 
He has done admirable work at the Technical College during the last 
fourteen years, and he comes to his new post with a very high reputa- 
tion both as an author and as a teacher. 

On the day of Prof. Gibson's inaugural lecture the death was an- 
nounced of Mr. Hugh Blackburn, Prof. Jack's predecessor, who occu- 
pied the chair of Mathematics at Glasgow from 1849 to 1879. 

The Senate of Glasgow University has appointed Mr. John Watson, 
LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Queen's 
College, Kingston, Canada, to be Giftord Lecturer for the years 
1910-11 and 1911-12. Prof. Watson is a graduate of Glasgow and 
is one of the most distinguished pupils of the late Prof. Edward 
Caird. 

Mr. E. S. Lyttel, University College, Oxford, has been appointed 
Lecturer in History at Glasgow University for the current session. 
Mr. Lyttel will act as substitute for Prof. Medley, who has obtained 
leave of absence owing to serious illness. Dr. William K. Hutton, 
Lecturer in Regional Anatomy at Glasgow University, has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer in Anatomy at Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. | 

Lord Curzon is to be installed as Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity on January 14, 1910, when he will deliver his Rectorial Address. 
He recently paid a short visit to Glasgow and was present at a smoking 
concert ın the Students’ Union, where he spoke on the value of ath- 
letics and commended the Officers’ Training Corps. 

The late Dr. Robert Pollok has, through his sisters, bequeathed to 
Glasgow University Z10,000 for the endowment of a lectureship for 
original research in Materia Medica. 

A memorial window to the late Principal Story, designed an 
executed by Mr. Douglas Strachan, has been placed in the Bute Hall 
of Glasgow University. On behalf of the subscribers, it was unveiled 
by Sir James King and presented to the University on October 21. 

The number of students who have matriculated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity for the present session is about a hundred greater than that of 
last year, although the number of women students is considerably 
less. 


The Librarianship of Edinburgh University is at present vacant, 
owing to the death of Mr. Alexander Anderson. 
The Court has remitted to a Committee to consider 
the whole question of the administration of the 
Library and to report on the qualifications and duties of the University 
Librarian. The late Prof. Cunningham has bequeathed his medical 
and scientific books to Edinburgh University to form the nucleus of a 
library for the Anatomical Department ; and the late Rev. Dr. John 
Cunningham Geikie has bequeathed to the University his classical and 
foreign books. Mr. W. Warde Fowler, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, is delivering the first course of his Gifford Lectures at 
Edinburgh University. His subject is: ** The Religious Experience 
of the Roman People from the Earliest Time to the Age of Augustus." 


Edinburgh. 


At the annual meeting of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Tech- 
nical College a most favourable report of the year's 
work was submitted. The class enrolments for the 
year numbered 10,680, and the students included 
132 graduates of the Universities of Aberdeen, Berlin, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, London, and Manchester. Prof. 
Perry, who inspected the College on behalf of the Education Depart- 
ment, reported that the College was one of pure and applied science of 
the highest University rank and that it was producing a class of men 
for professors of applied science such as could be found nowhere else 
in the world. 


Technical 
College. 


In connexion with the Leaving Certificate Examinations, the Educa- 
tion Department has intimated that it is prepared 
to receive applications for the examination in Gaelic 
of candidates in schools in which provision is made 
for systematic instruction in that language. The Department must be 
satished regarding the qualifications of the teachers and the satisfactori- 
ness of the curriculum, and the pupils must have followed the whole 
of the approved curriculum. The examination will be both written 
and oral. The exercise books of the candidates and their record 
throughout the course of instruction must be preserved and submitted 
to the examiners, and due weight will be given to the verdict of the 
teacher in determining the success or failure of individual candidates. 


Gaelic. 


IRELAND. 


The Royal University of Ireland held its last examinations during the 
Th earlier part of last month, and the final conferring 
e New . 

Universities. of degrees took place on Friday, October 29. On 
November 1 the University will be officially dis- 
solved and its successors, the National University and the Queens 

University, Belfast, come into existence. 
The Commissioners of the National University have been meeting 
in Dublin during the past few days to appoint professors and) lecturers. 
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The appointments for the Dublin College have not yet been made 
known. In Cork and Galway the existing professors, of course, con- 
tinue in office, but the following appointments have been made to 
vacant or newly instituted chairs. In Cork: Professor of History, 
Mr. P. J. Merriman, M.A., F. R.U.I ; of Irish Language and Liter- 
ature, Rev. R. Henebry, Ph.D. ; of Botany, Major H. A. Cummins, 
M.D. ; of Geology and Geography, Mr. Isaac Swain, B.A., Demon- 
strator in Geology in the Royal College of Science; of Economics and 
Commerce, Mr. Timothy Smiddy, M.A., F.C.S. Lecturer in German, 
Miss Mary Ryan, M.A., ex-J.F. R. U.I. ; in Educational Science, Miss 
Elizabeth O'Sullivan, M.A. ; in Philosophy, Rev. T. Fitzgibbon, Ph.D. 
(Louvain); on Mathematical Physics, Mr. M. J. Conran, M.A., 
J. F. R.U.I. ; on Mental Diseases, Dr. J. J. Fitzgerald, M.B., Medical 
Superintendent, Cork District Asylum ; on Accounting, Mr. A. J. 
Magennis, A.S. A.A. 

In Galway, the Lectureship in Modern Irish has been given to Mr. 
Thomas O'Malley, M.A., Ph.D., and that in Electrical Engineering 
to Mr. J. Griffiths, B.Sc. ; further appointments have been postponed. 
Both Dr. Henebry and Mr. O'Malley are native Irish speakers, the 
former being well known among Celtic philologists and having for- 
merly held the Celtic Chair in Washington University. Mr. Smiddy, 
the new Cork Professor of Economics, is managing director of an 
extensive manufacturing business in Cork, a position which he resigns 
to take over his new duties, and has wide practical experience acquired 
both at home and abroad. 

The work of University College, Dublin, will begin as soon as the 
appointments to vacancies on the teaching staff have been filled, 
probably at the beginning of next month. For the present, work will 
be carried on in the Royal University Buildings, the Catholic Uni- 
versity College in St. Stephen's Green, and the Catholic University 
School of Medicine in Cecilia Street. A general scheme for scholar- 
ships and other prizes for the session 1909-10, and a provisional 
scheme of fees, have been issued in circular form. The fees appear 
to be very moderate, the maximum fixed being £10 a year in the 
faculty of arts, £12 in engineering, and £14 in science and in medicine 
respectively. Meantime, complete uncertainty exists as to the courses, 
Xc., which will be adopted in the new University, and, in the absence 
of any authoritative statement on these points. students have no resource 
but to read the courses already appointed by the moribund Royal Uni- 
versity ; but it is fairly certain that no changes of any importance will 
be made during the ensuing session. 

The Convocation of the Royal University held its last meeting in 
Dublin on October 6, but had to adjourn on account of not having 
a quorum. The Convocation of the new University has somewhat 
ampler powers than its predecessor, but the quorum has been raised 
from thirty to forty. The difficulty of securing a sufficient attendance 
was one of the causes which rendered the old Convocation practically 
inoperative. Possibly the admission of women may help to overcome 
this obstacle in the new body; and a further change which would 
help in the same direction would be the holding of meetings in the 
evening instead of, as heretofore, the afternoon—a time prohibitive to 
most men engaged in professional work. 

The Board of Trinity College has expressed its willingness to con- 
sider applications from students of the Royal University who may wish 
to receive allowance for their studies in that University and proceed to 
degrees in the University of Dublin. It is understood that many 
application of the kind have been already made. 

The Queen’s University, Belfast, begins lectures on the 12th inst. 
Extra building accommodation has been already provided for the women 
students and for additional classes. 

Much interest has been aroused in Belfast during the month by the 
hearing of a petition before the Privy Council, brought forward by the 
Rev. John MacDermott, Minister of Belmont Presbyterian Church in 
Belfast, against the institution of a Lectureship in Scholastic Philosophy, 
on the grounds that such a lectureship is a violation of the Irish Uni- 
versities Act, which prohibits payment for the maintenance of theo- 
logical teaching, and is, moreover, likely to alienate the sympathy of the 
great bulk of those to whom the University must naturally look for 
students and support, thereby impairing its usefulness. The case was 
argued at great length throughout three. days (September 24 and 
October 13 and 14), eminent counsel being employed on both sides. 
The chief witness called by the petitioner was Prof. Seth, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgb. and formerly Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Cornell University, New York, who contended 
that the teaching of scholastic philosophy involved that of religious 
dogma. On the other hand, the Commissioners defended their action 
on the grounds that it really promoted the non-sectarian character of 
the University, being designed to meet the wants of Roman Catholic 
students ; that the difficulty had arisen solely out of the institution 
of two separate chairs, instead of having both systems of philosophy 
taught by one man, as would be the case in the National University— 
a step which had been forced on them by motives of expediency ; that 
scholastic philosophy was a study of sufficient importance to be included 
in the curriculum of a University ; and, finally, that it did not involve 
the teaching of dogma. In support of their views they brought forward 
the Rev. T. A. Finlay, S.J., F. RN. U.L., Professor and Examiner in 


Philosophy in the Royal University, who made a lengthy disquisition 
on the principles of scholastic philosophy, and Mr. James Creed 
Meredith, student in Philosophy both of the Royal University and 
Trinity College, who spoke asa Protestant and a disinterested investi- 
gator of philosophic systems. The petition was finally dismissed. 

At a meeting held at Magee College, on October 7, to appoint a Pro- 
fessor of Theology in succession to the late Rev. Dr. Petticrew, the 
question of amalgamation of the College with the Assembly's College 
in Belfast was discussed at length, but without any result— neither 
Derry nor Belfast being inclined to give up its claims to be the seat of 
theological training in the North. The number of theological students 
in both Colleges during the past session has been only thirty-three, 
who shared the attention of nine Professors. The Derry people, how- 
ever, look to new developments as a consequence of their recent 
afhliation to Trinity College, while the Belfast Presbyterians are 
naturaily anxious to have a theological college beside, and in touch 
with, the new University which has been founded in their midst. The 
Rev. Dr. David Smith, of Blairgowrie, Perthshire, was appointed to 
the vacant chair. 


The treatment of Irish in the recent examinations under the Inter- 

The mediate Board has continued a subject of much dis- 
Intermediate. cussion, and protests, in the form of letters and 
resolutions, have been flowing in freely from all 
quarters during the month. A large meeting, in which Dr. Hyde, 
Mr. William Field, M.P., and other public men took part, was held 
in the Mansion House, on October 9, to demand a revision of the 
Irish and German papers. The Commissioners met in Dublin, on 
October 22, to decide the question and, though no official report of 
their proceedings has been promulgated, it is understood that they 
decided to stand by the present marking. There are, indeed, grave 
objections to such a revision. But the champions of Irish have a fair 
case against the rule which provides that an equal number of exhibitions 
shall be awarded both in the Irish- French and French-German groups of 
the Modern Literary Course. How this rule works out in practice may 
be seen from the fact that this year the number of students (among boys) 
presenting the French-German course was less than one-sixth of those 
presenting Irish-French; yet in the former course eleven First Class 
and eleven Second Class exhibitions, representing a sum of £380, were 
awarded as against eight First Class and fourteen Second Class ex- 
hibitions, representing £340 in the latter. Further, several candidates 
in the Junior Grade this year failed to obtain exhibitions in the Irish- 
French course on marks actually higher than those which secured the 
lowest exhibition in the French-German. The Board have not yet 
issued the list of composition and special prizes awarded in the recent 
examination. 

The newly appointed Inspectors have entered on their duties this 
month, and, so far as can be judged in so short a space of time, they 
appear to have done much to allay the suspicion which was entertained 
towards inspection in many quarters. The new Inspectors are all 
men who possess, in addition to their other qualifications, a 
practical knowledge of Irish educational work and the peculiar 
difficulties with which it is beset, and they seem to have brought 
to their task the sympathetic spirit inspired by such know- 
ledge. Meantime, the schools are between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of inspection and an annual examination, and it is much to be 
desired in the interests of Irish education that the latter could be done 
away with—at any rate, so far as the general Pass Examination is con- 
cerned. This, indeed, is the proposal made by the Board themselves 
in their statement concerning inspection, given at length in the 
recently issued report for 1908. The funds liberated by the abolition 
of the General Examination would be distributed upon the results of 
inspection and of an Honour Examination for exhibitions and 
prizes, open only to such students as, ‘‘under a well framed 
code of rules, would be shown to be reasonably fit to compete." 
The chief difficulty, it would appear, which the Board find in 
carrying out this measure is the opposition of the heads of schools 
themselves. This is regrettable, but not surprising. The Irish 
schools have by this time grown so accustomed to the yoke of 
the annual examination that a sudden change would throw many of 
them out of gear. And the methods of teaching required by such a 
system, conducted wholly in writing and without viva voce or inspec- 
tion tests, are certainly easier, in that they involve less demand on the 
originality and initiative of teachers, than those which would be re- 
quired under a competent system of inspection. However, it is to be 
hoped that the reform will be made, even if gradually, and will lead 
others in its train, including the much needed one of raising the status 
and salaries of Irish secondary teachers. 

From the report alluded to, it appears that the total amount of the 
school grant distributed by the Board in 1908 was £49,922. 5s. 4d., of 
which over £19,800 went to Leinster schools, and approximately 
£13,840 to Munster; £12,090 to Ulster, and £3,560 to Connaught. 
The largest grants paid to boys' schools were secured by the O'Connell 
Schools, North Richmond Street, Dublin; French College, Black- 
rock; and the Christian Brothers’ Schools, Our Lady's Mount, 
Cork. 
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The Leinster and Belfast Irish Training Colleges have started their 
work for the winter session with favourable 
auspices; the success of the Belfast College since 
its inception is indeed remarkable, situated as it is 
in a quarter not generally supposed to be sympathetic towards the 
Gaelic movement. The School of Irish Learning will hold a series of 
courses in Old Irish Grammar, Old and Middle Irish Texts, and Celtic 
(including Welsh) Philology, under the tuition of Dr. Osborn Bergin, 
during the three terms, October to June. 

At the annual general meeting of the Head Masters’ Association, 
held in. Dublin on September 25, Mr. Henry M‘Intosh, M.A., Head 
Master of the Methodist College, Belfast, was presented by the mem- 
bers with a diamond ring and an illuminated address in recognition of 
his services rendered for many years past as Secretary, which have 
contributed greatly to promote the efficacy of the Association and its 
friendly co-operation with other educational bodies in the country. 


General. 


SCHOOLS. 


Harrow, Lower ScuooL OF JOHN LvoN.—The School has 
recently suffered a serious loss by the death of almost the oldest of its 
Old Boys, Mr. John Parkhouse, Chief Accountant of the London and 
North-Western Railway. Mr. Parkhouse was the representative of 
the Old Boys on the governing body of the school. P. R. Rayner 
has been awarded a County Council Scholarship at the Day Training 
College, New Cross. F. J. Fraser has passed the Matriculation 
Examination of the London University. 


Hype Park, Lginsrer House Scygoor. — In. the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination held last June, Lucy F. Nettlefuld took 
Second Class Honours in Groups C and B, with Distinction in Oral 
French, preparatory to entering Newnham. She had previously gained 
Second Class Honours in Group H, with Distinctions. Joyce Nettle- 
fold passed Matriculation, First Division. Marguerite Bunyard and 
Betty Gordon Smith gained the Elementary Froebel Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate, and Sylvia Crowther was awarded the Royal Drawing Society’s 
Full Certificate for Honours in six divisions. 


OXFORD, MILHAM Ford SCHOOL.—The annual Prize Distribution 
took place in the Town Hall on Friday, October 15. As Mrs. Winston 
Churchill, who had consented to distribute the prizes, was obliged by 
medical advice to cancel her engagement, Mrs. Cecil Chapman kindly 
agreed to take her place. The Rector of Exeter College, Chairman 
of the Council, presided. The Head Mistress, Miss C. I. Dodd, M.A., 
read a report upon the work of the school, making special reference to 
the numerous successes of the past year, which included two scholar- 
ships, two passes in Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, two 
passes in London Intermediate, two passes in London Matriculation, 
twenty-nine passes in the Oxford Local Examinations, and eleven 
passes in Musical examinations. The Dean of Canterbury, in a 
singularly interesting address upon the aim and work of the school, 
laid special stress upon the importance attached to the study of 
English literature and to the excellence and thoroughness of the 
teaching of religious knowledge. A short and most enjoyable enter- 
tainment was given by the pupils of the scho.l. 


SUTTON (SURREY) HIGH Scuoor. —M. Homersham has gained a 
County Council Scholarship (460a year for three years). In the recent 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, the Somerville 
Prize of £2 (for the best paper in Chemistry) was awarded to 
V. Nation. Higher Certificates were gained by D. Black (with Dis- 
tinction in French and English) and N. Windebank, and Letters by 
E. Chambers-Smith and E. Unwin. G. Smith gained full marks for a 
paper on *' Geometry " and G. McDongala for one on ** Arithmetic.” 
The following girls have passed the London Matriculation Examina- 
tion: M. Homersham (First Class) and D. Woodroffe. The Duirs’ 
Memorial Prize (for French) has been gained by M. IIomersham. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—We welcome as additions to the staff this 
term: F. M. Hicks, Esq., of New College, and A. von Ahn Cane, 
Esq. Mr. Little has succeeded to Mr. Cork's house, and Mr. Irving 
to Mr. Smith's. The armoury and new fives courts are now ready 
for use, the second racquet court approaches completion, and it is 
hoped that the new organ in the chapel will shortly be used. 


WOooDHALL Spa HiGcu SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Princess Louise of 
Schleswig- Holstein visited the school on Saturday, October 2, and pre- 
sented to the successful pupils thirty-seven certificates (including 
eighteen honour certificates) Irom the Royal Drawing Society. The 
Princess was very much pleased with the pupils’ work. After the 
presentation Miss Lunn, the Head Mistress, thanked her Royal High- 
ness for the honour of her visit, and Isobel Calcraft, the youngest girl 
present, presented a bouquet to the Princess. The Princess, who was 
accompanied by the Baroness von Eckardstein, walked through the 
classrooms before leaving, and said that it had been a great pleasure 
to her to visit the school. 


GEORGE GILL & SONS, LTD. 


The following Works included in 


The Orford and Cambridge Edition 


are required for the 


1910 
UNIVERSITIES’ LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 


Works included in the Oxford and Cambridge Edition contain Notes 
intended to provide the necessary material for answering possibic 
questions set at the Examinations and Examination Papers selected 
from Questions set. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1810. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Sr. MARK. Edited by ;. 
Rev. F. MARsHALL, M.A. Full Comments on R. V., Maps and Diagrams 1 
The Oxon. and Cantab. St. MARK. Edited by Rev. F. 
MARSHALL, M.A. (For Preliminary Candidates ) Revised Version Com- 
ments, with reasons for the changes analysed, Maps and Diagrams net 1 o 
The Oxford and Cambridge ACTS II. Edited by Rev. F. 
MARSHALL, M.A. Separate Maps ot each Missionary Journey  ... 1 
The Oxon. and Cantab. ACTS II. Edited by Rev. F. 
MARSHALL, M.A. (For Preliminary Candidates) ... 4. netr o 
The Oxford and Cambridge KINGS Ms Edited by Rev. 
F. MARSHALL, M.A. With Maps, &c. .. 1 6 
The Oxford and Cambridge CHURCH CATECHISM. 
Edited by Rev. F. MaGgsHALL, M.A. With Illustrations. Written asa 
guide for candidates, and not as an exposition of Church doctrines.. 1 6 


The eA and Cambridge CHURCH CATECHISM 
EXPLAINED. (For Preliminary Studeni) By R . MARSHALL 


aa 


M.A. Witb Glossary... . cloth boards o 6 
The OX OrC and Cambridge PRAYER BOOK. Eun 
by Rev. F. MARSHALL, M.A. 1 0 
OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1810. 
ENGLISH. 


The Oxford and Cambridge AS YOU LIKE Lbs. Ediedd s. t 


by STANLEY Woop, M.A. 


The Oxford and Cambridge. CORIOLANUS. "Edict | 
by STANLEY Woop, M.A. . o 
The Oxford and Cambridge TWELFTH NIGHT. Ed. 
ited by STANLEY Woop, M.A 1 6 
The Oxford and Cambridge. RICHARD I. Edited Y 


STANLEY Woop, M.A., and Rev. F. MARSHALL, M.A 
The Oxford and Cambridge JULIUS CAESAR. EL. 
ited by STANLEY Woop, M.A., and A. SvMs-Woop, B.A. 1 
The Oxford and Cambridge MACBETH. Edited by 


STANLEY Woop, M.A. 


The Oxford and Cambridge HAMLET. Edited by STAN- 
LEY Woop, M.A., and Rev. F. MARSHALL, M.A 


LATIN. 


The rhe Oxford and Cambridge CAESAR, DE BELLO 
GALLICO Vl, Edited by Rev. Canon Humpureys, M.A. With s.d 
Introduction, Notes, Illustrations, and "n A novel feature is a cii 
arranged Caesar's Grammar.. 


The Oxford and Cambridge VIRGIL, AENEID vie 
With Life of Author. Notes, Argument, Xc. .. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1810. 
ENGLISH. 
The Oxford and Cambridge LAY oF THE LAST :. . 


— 


MINSTREL, Edited by Rev. F. MARSHALL, M 

The Oxford and Campridge TWELFTH NIGHT. 
Edited by STANLtv Woop, M.A 

The Oxford and Cambridge MACBETH. Edited 3 
STANLEY Woop, M.A. 

LATIN. 

The The Oxford and Cambridge CAESAR, DE BELLO 
GALLICO VI. Edited by Rev. Canon Humrpareys, M.A. With 
EE EA Notes, Illustrations, and Maps. A novel feature is a 


clearly arranged Caesar's Graminar, use of which is made by numerous 3. d 
marginal references in the text 


The Oxford and Cambridge VIRGIL, AENEID vi. 
With Life of Author, Notes, Argumeut, &c. 


Sample Pages of any of the above Publications, Guides, and 
Syllabus Extracts for the 1910 Examinations, post free. 


London: GEORGE CILL & SONS, Ltd., 13 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW SCHOOL BOOKS 


NOTICE.—Messrs. METHUEN'S New Educational Catalogues are just ready, and will be sent post free on application. 


BY ROAD AND RIVER. A Descriptive Geography of the 


Briush Isles. ILMOT-BuxTon, F.R.Hist.S. With 12 Illus- 
trations and 12 Maps. Crown 8vo, 25. 

This geography is suitable to children in the Lower Forms of all grades of 
Schools. It aims at making them familiar with the scenery and most striking 
features, political, historical, and literary, of their land, by the process of making 
imaginary journeys throughout the different districts of these islands. The text 
is fully illustrated by photographs and outline maps. 


A SYSTEMATIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 


SLES. y GEORGE EBB, B.A. m aps an lagrams, 

rown 8vo, r$. [New Geographical Series. 

This book—one of a new geographical series—provides for a iig 4 of the 

geography of the British Isles on loci gical lines, as recommended by the Board of 
ucation 


STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. ByE. M. 


c Ist. eginners Books. 
These stories have been told in the simple and dignified words of the Bible, 
with brief explanations where necessary, and selected «o as to chow the continuity 
of the Divine dealings with the Hebrew people in preparation for the revelation 
of the New Testament. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS. By E. E. 


IKTH. ith 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. | Junior School Books. 

The importance and the style of the various writers are shown, many illustra- 

tions of their works are given, and the reader thus gains a knowledge of the 
style of the great writers. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TEE HISTORY OF ROME. 


a SMAN, $ , Islington. 
ith Maps and Illustrations. Crown Td as. 6d. 

This book is intended to give to pupils learning Latin some knowledge of the 
history of the great people whose language they are studying, and aims at 
occupying a place between the primer and the larger works on the subject. It 


JUNIOR HISTORY EXAMINATION PAPERS. By 
8vo, 1 wxior Examination Series. 


. 0. P. Davies. Fea 
A WOODWORK CLASS-BOOK. Beginners’ Course. By 


H. Hey, Inspector of Day Manual and of Technological Classes, Surre 
Education Committee, and G. H. Rose, Head Master Coulsdon Council 
School, City and Guilds Woodwork Teacher. With many Illustrations. 
4to, 2s. 

This class- book is the first of a series of three, in which the work is arranged 
on a threefold plan of Correlated Lessons in Drawing, Tools and Materials, and 
School Workshop Practice. The scheme, which ias been approved by the 
Board of Education, has been adopted by the Surrey Education Committee, and 
has been in successful operation in the schools of the county for some consider- 


able time. 
STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY. By E. M. 
&c. 


WiILMOT-DUXION, F.R.Hist.5., Autnor of '' Makers of Europe," 
Crown 8vo, rs. 6d. [New Historical Series. 
This book is intended as an introduction to the story of modern history for 
pupils up to the age of twelve. In accordance with the suggestions made in the 
ate circular of the Board of Education, it deals with "the chief events and 
characters from the history of the most important nations in their traditional 
form." It aims also at ‘‘ giving some idea of the nature of the great nations and 
stages in civilization, centred round certain individuals or events in their chrono- 
logical succession " in such a way that young children shall be able at least to 
“ place" the most notable characters of modern histo 


THE STORY OF MILTON 8 “PARADISE tra By 


EORGK CARTER, M.A., aster o lege ; ford. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

The main feature of this book is that the story of '* Paradise Lost " is narrated 
for the most part in the actual words of the poet, but where this was found to be 
impracticable, short original passages are introduced to preserve the continuity 
of the story. Mcst of the classical and other allusions, which contribute little or 
nothing to the development of the Story, are omitted. Concise foot-notes are 
added to explain difficult or obsolete words. 

The book is prefaced with a '*' Short Sketch of the Life and Works of Milton," 


gives a brief survey of the history of Rome to the death of Augustus. and a Synopsis of ‘‘ Paradise Lost" is also added. 


Four New Volumes in Methuen's “Simplified French Texts." 
Edited by T. R. N? CROFTS, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, ts. each. Specimens sent to Head Teachers. 
Bdmond Dantes. Adapted from A. Dumas *" Monte Cristo.” By M. | M. de Beaufort à Vincennes. Adapted from A. Dumas' “Vingt Ans 


EPPI. Après.” By P. B. INGHAM, B.A. 
D'Ajaccio à Sainte-Héléne. Adapted from A. Dumas’ '' Napoléon." Deux Contes: La Justice Sommaire, Bois 4'Ebéne. Adapted 
y F. W. M. DRAPER. from P. Mérimée's “ Mateo Falcone " and '' Tamango,” hy J. F. RHOADES. 


METHUEN o CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC OUTFITS, 


(Ling's System). 


W.C. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES. 


! By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


"The words and phrases in this book are well chosen, and such as 
ought to be got by heart and kept in the memory of French pupils. They 
are classified under distinct heads and are mainly in common cases, and 
may be learnt in sections as required. The fashion is old, but Mr. Storr 
knows the value of a good working vocabulary, and gives good reasons for 
the adoption of its form, as well as excellent advice as to its use." —T he 
Educational News. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, EGC. 


Lowest prices. 


Catalogues and estimates post free on application 
to -- 


JOHN A. JENSEN, 
235 High Holborn, London, W.O. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND | 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. | 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries so'i sted. 


Address — 
THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. Telegrams: RUPRESS, RUCBY. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper cover. 


GERMAN DECLENSIONS AND CONJUGATIONS. 


| 
By Help of Reason and Rhyme. 


Price Sixpence net. 


THE 


FITZROY PICTURES 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, MISSION HALLS, AND HOSPITALS. 


By FRANCIS STORR, B. A. Camb. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 8 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


BOOKS! 


Large stock of 
Catalogue of Ancient and Modern 


BOOKS! 


When requiring New or Second-hand Books write us. 
Scholastic and Advanced Text-books. 


Write for Fully Iliustrated Prospectus. Mathematical Books on application. 


N.B.—We do not issue a list of Scholastic Works owing to our 
exhaustive stock, and for reason that it is changing daily. State wants— 


| 
| 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, Booksellers, Cambridge, England. 
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PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for October is awarded to '"' Chingle- 
put." 

The winners of the Translation Prize for July are John 
Bain, Esq., Marlborough College, Wilts (Verse); and Miss 
M. Shaxby, 45 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. (Prose). 


Winners of Holiday Prizes are :— 

Literary.—Miss E. C. Matthews (“ Junket ”), 21 Cathcart 
Hill, Highgate, N.; Miss J. B. Sherriff (" Ardeonaig '), High 
School for Welsh Girls, Ashford, Middlesex; Miss N. Ham- 
mond (“ N. Hammond”), 26 Beverley Road, Barnes, S.W.; 
Miss M. E. Hirst (" Em"), 5 High Street, Saffron Walden; 
Miss S. S. Batterbury (“Sirach"), 14 Dorking Street, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Watercolours. — Mrs. George Chappel (“ M.E.C.'), 628 
High Road, Tottenham; Miss E. M. Cook (“ Lukes”), 29 
Carlingford Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Photographs.—Archibald R. Mathie, Esq. (“A.R.M.”), 
Ardinglea, Munster Road, Teddington; Miss Evelyn E. 
Hewer (Mais), Bedford College, Baker Street, W.; Miss 
Marian G. Johnstone (M.G.J.”), Hopetoun, West Cults. 
Aberdeenshire; H. Taylor, Esq. (" Acme "), c.o. Mrs. Pearce, 
St. Kitts, Boston Spa; Mlle Geneviève Taveau ( Une 
Lectrice francaise "), Courlandon par Fismes, Marne, France. 

Architectural Drawing.—Miss Ethel Mottram (“ Bromp- 
ton"), 2 St. Oswald’s Studios, Sedlescombe Road, West 
Brompton, S.W. 


Un gros capitaine et un mince sous-lieutenant de hussards, sanglés 
dans leurs uniformes, arriverent alors du cóté du quartier de cavalerie 
en trainant leurs sabres sur le trottoir, et s’arréterent un moment au 
seuil du café. 

—J’en suis certain, mon capitaine. . . . Le lieutenant Tardieu sera 
compris dans la promotion de janvier. . . . C'est son **tour de bete." 


| 
| 
| 


| 


1 


—Eh bien, moi, je vous réponds qu'il n'a pas son rang d'ancienneté. 

—]l est bien aisé de nous en assurer. . . . Consultons ''l'Annuaire." 

Et ils entrérent dans l'estaminet, ou les appelait du reste l'heure de 
l'absinthe. 

A ce moment, l'astre, que voilaient les arbres lointains des Champs- 
Elysées, plongea derriere l'horizon et soudain tout s'assombrit. En 
quelques secondes, les maisons et les monuments devinrent tristes et 
noirs comme s'ils avaient vieilli de cent ans ; les feuillages d'automne, 
dont tout à l'heure la cime brillait encore, prirent un funebre ton de 
rouille; le concert des oiseaux continua pendant une minute en 
s'affaiblissant, puis se tut; un vent froid soufila du nord et traversa 
l'espace, pareil à un long soupit de regret. 

Mais en méme temps, le soleil, déjà disparu, déploya, dans le coin 
du ciel oü régnait encore son souvenir, toutes les magnificences du 
crépuscule ; et, là-bas, vers le pont de la Concorde, au-dessus de la 
riviere, se creusa dans l'horizon une grotte de pierreries, qui faisait 
songer à l'entrée des souterrains où les despotes d'Asie enfouissent 
leurs trésors. Autour de ce foyer fulgurant, les nuages s'amoncelaient. 
variant sans cesse de nuances et de formes. D'abord ils s'étaient 
massés comme une chaine de montagnes d'or; puis, la cordillere 
s'était rompwe, et un archipel d'ilots couleur de rubis nagea dans un 
océan d'un vert adorablement tendre ; mais voilà que les iles s'allon- 
geaient et se transformaient en serpents de lumiere, en poissons de feu ; 
et tout à coup, sans qu'on s'en fit aperçu, d'autres nuages s'étaient 
formés, plus loin, à droite, à gauche, partout, ébauchant des chimeres 
fugitives, se revetant de tons à désespérer Véronese, construisant et 
détruisant à la hate des Babels aériennes. Il y en avait d'énormes, 
dont les plans s’enfoncaient dans le lointain avec des perspectives 
d'architecture ; un gros nuage, d'un brun violacé, se tordait comme un 
crocodile, en ouvrant une gueule monstrueuse, et là-haut, toute seule, 
une petite nuce semblait une fleur s'épanouissant dans l'infini. 

Un omnibus traversait alors le Pont-Royal ; il était complet et tout 
un rang de voyageurs de l'impériale était placé juste en face du 
merveilleux crépuscule. Mais il se passait alors un événement à 
sensation—triple assassinat ou crise ministérielle—et tous ces hommes 
assis lisaient le journal du soir, mettant la banalité d'un premier-Paris 
ou l'horreur d'un fait-divers entre leurs regards et les sublimes feeries 
du couchant. 

Le soleil était vaincu ; mais avant de disparaitre tout à fait enta 
un supreme effort contre l'indifférence des citadins, et du fond de son 
gouffre il lança une telle lueur de pourpre que tout le paysage en fut 

(Continued on page 762.) 


THE “HOW” AND “WHY” 
OF GARDENING. 


Being Garden Routine for Schools and Amateurs, 


HOWARD E. WARD, 


Lecturer on Nature-Study to the Education Committee of the Cheshire 
County Council, and sometime Lecturer to the Ambleside Holiday Course 
Association; Author of ‘' Helpful Notes on Nature-Study." 


Crown 8vo, 250 pages, with 76 Illustrations, net 26. 


Mr. Ward's book will be found a thoroughly reliable guide. It is not 
a scientific treatise, written in language that none but an expert can 
understand, but a book which either teacher or pupil can turn to for 
help when needing it. It will also prove a very valuable book to place in 
the hands of pupils for silent reading. 
Among other things, it deals with :— 
How to Plan out & School Garden; 
How to Cultivate the Soil; 
Drainage ; 
Manures, their Kinds and Uses; 
Cropping; 
How to deal and how not to deal with Plants; 
The Fruit, Flower, and Vegetable Garden; 
Rotation of Crops; 
Garden Pests—Parasites, Insects, and Fungi. 
In addition, the book has a most complete Glossarial Index, in 


which the correct pronunciation of scientific and other names is shown 
by a simple system of phonetics. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Educational Publishers, 
LEEDS and GLASGOW 


| 
| 
| 
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By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., Officier d'Académie, 


Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, Scottish Education Department, and 

Central Welsh Board ; Examiner to Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge 

Higher Locals, Scottish Education Department, Civil Service Commission, Univer- 
sity of London, &c., &c. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


HINTS ON 
FRENCH SYNTAX. 


[May be used with advantage with any French Grammar. ] 


** A capital little book, which we have no hesitation in recommending to French 
Students." — The Pall Mall Gazette. 


** Mr. Storr's Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for Schoolboys, but 
grown-up people who wish to avoid making elementary blunders in either writing or 
speaking may use them with advantage." — The Atfkenawum. 


Extract from Author's Preface.—At the request of several Masters and Mis- 
tmesses, who have used the Aints with their classes, I have added an Appendix with 
easier examples. In them more French words are supplied, and more references are 
given to the rules which they illustrate. The method of pitfalls is rightly discredited, 
and it is generally allowed to be a more fruitful discipline to prevent a pupil from 
making blunders than to rap him over the knuckles for making them. Even with the 
references the happy-go-lucky boy and the cocksure boy will both be caught tripping. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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Handsome Christmas Gift Books. 


New Books Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. DENT'S “OPEN-AIR” NATURE BOOKS. Edited by 


" : W. Percivat WrsTELL, F.L.S., and Henry E. Turner, General Secre- 
LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Medium tary of the School Nature Study Union. Crown 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 18. 
8vo, 78. 6d. net. . net. Books 1, 2, and 3 or 4, 5, and 6 in One Vol., 28. 6d. net each. Six 
QULLIVER'S TRAVELS. By JONATHAN SWIFT. Medium | Books in One Vol., 58. net. 
8vo, 78. 6d. net. The First Six Books in this entirely New and Important Series consist of the 
These Books contain numerous Coloured Drawings, finely reproduced ; many | following :— 
Illustrations in Black and White; Specially Designed End-Papers; and other | 1. The Hedge ! Know. | 4. The Meadow I Know. 
Decorations. | 2. The Pond | Know. 5. The Stream | Know. 
There is also a Large Paper Edition of each Volume, at 258. net. This Edition © 3 The Wood I Know. 6. The Common ! Know. 
contains a Coloured lllustration which does not appear in the 7s. 6d. Editions, The 2s. 6d. Edition contains 40 Illustrations in Colour, 50 in Half- 
and will be strictly LIMITED TO 750 COPIES, numbered and signed by the Tone, and 100 in Line. The 5s. Edition contains 80 Illustrations in 
Artist. ODD 90 in Half-Tone, 190 in Line, complete with 6 Calendars and 
ne oves. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


By C. S. Coorer, F.R.H.S., and W. Percival Westel, F.L.S. Over | — desk 

550 species of Trees and Shrubs are described. 16 full-page Coloured Plates ANIMALS AT HOME PA NAL WES) is. ae 
and 7o Black and White. Two Vols., 218. net; or, in 16 Parts, at 18. net | Book of British Natural Histor P ac Latze Crow pu very boys 
per Part. Detailed Prospectus on application. ` SLOTY, : E n, 98. 


E : á jon SA. "aper an excellent Prize or Gift Book for Children, consisting of bright, popular, 
and interesting essays upon well known animals, each story being told by the 

MATRE oe OR iro hdd pine eee) | animal itself in the form of an autobiography. Fifty Photographic Illustrations 
s MR eloure A rom i pr a ais prb mids taken direct from Nature, many decorative head and tail-pieces, and delicate 

ot stereoscopic Fhotographs taken bD) : l y * | Coloured Frontispiece by the well known animal painter, Miss Lucy KEmp- 


18. 6d. net. : 3 
There are special chapters on the choice of suitable apparatus, hints on de- | WaLcH. Introduction by Mani ConELLi, 


veloping and printing, lantern slide making, stereoscopic photography, choice i 
of subjects, &c. An important feature is the series of stereoscopic | HEIDI. By JoHaNNa Spyri. Translated from the German by 
illustrations, which, by means of a simple Stereoscope supplied | Marian EpwARDEs. With 12 Coloured Illustrations and many Drawings 
with the book, can be viewed by the reader. | me Bi and White by Lizzig Lawson. Large square crown 8vo, 58. net. 
NATURE STALKING FOR BOYS through Field- elightful story for children of life in the Alps, full of the flavour of olden times. 
Giase, Stereoscope, and Camera. By W. Percivat WESTELL, 
F.L.S. With an Introduction for Boy Scouts by Lieut.-Gen. Sir THE LION OF DE MONTFORT. By RorAND Horne. 
R. 8. S. BADEN-POWELL, and Verses from a Patrol Song, by special per- With 8 Illustrations in Colour by HERBERT GRRENE. Crown Svo, 48, 
mission of Mr. Rupvarpb Kurtin. Four Coloured Plates and 100 Photo- A vivid historical romance of life in the twelfth century and during the Baron's 
graphic Illustrations. Chapter on Nature Photography by Rev. S. N. Wars, with accounts of the battles of Lewes and Evesham. 
Sevcwick, M.A. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. - 


A specially made Stereoscope, suitable for viewing the Stereo- EMO cee $ 7 | 
scopic Pictures in this book, may be obtained through any Book- OLD MAN'S BEARD and Other Tales. By Miss 
seller, complete in case and with instructions how to use same, G. M. Faucpinc. With 5 Coloured Illustrations and many other Drawings 
price 9d. net; or, post free, 16d. Ask for Dent's Stereoscope. by W. P. STARMER, Large square crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 


Detailed List of above Books or Beautifully Illustrated Christmas Catalogue post free on application. 
J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., 49 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, & (0. If you need 
36 ara W. | B O O KS 


| 
Telegrams : Bankersg | 
GABBITAS, LONDON.' BANK OF ENGLAND. FOR ANY 
i 
] 
| 


EXAMINATION, 


| ° 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, & CO., having upon their | Write to 


books at all times a large number of thoroughly bona fide | 

Schools for Transfer and Partnerships in Schools to negotiate, | 

as well as the names of some six hundred Purchasers, are | J. POOLE & CO. 9 
able, with their thirty years’ experience, to negotiate the | 

Transfer of Schools of all denominations confidentially and 


| 
efficiently. : 104 Charing Cross Road, 


The Transfer Department is in the hands of Mr. THRING , 
(nephew of the late Head Master of Uppingham), their Senior LONDON, W.C., 
: 


TRANSFER AND PARTNERSHIP 
DEPARTMENT. 


Principal, who personally attends to all instructions. 


Valuations are carefully made. 


For a Quotation before trying elsewhere. 
No list of any kind is issued—all instructions being strictly . 
confdential—but each Client receives individual attention on 
receipt of detailed particulars. 


| 
No commission is charged to purchasers. | BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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incendié. 
le fleuve roula dans ses flots du sang et des roses; et les facades des 
maisons et les visages des passants eux-mémes se colorerent de ce reflet 
rul:escent. 


Bv ‘‘ CHINGLEPUT.” 


A burly captain and a slim sub-lieutenant of Hussars, well buckled 
into their uniforms, then approached from the direction of the cavalry 
quarters, their sabres dragging along the pavement. They paused for a 
moment at the door of the café. 

“EI am quite sure of it, Captain. . . . Lieutenant Tardieu will be 
included in the January list of promotions. . . . It’s his turn.” 

ane I am ready to swear that he has not yet attained senior 
rank.” 

“ We can easily settle the point. . . . Let us look him up in the 
Army List." 

And they went into the café, called thither, moreover, by the feeling 
that it was time for their usual glass of absinth. 

At this moment the sun, hidden by the distant trees of the Champs 
Elysées, dipped beneath the horizon, and suddenly a shadow fell upon 
everything. In a few seconds gloom and darkness enwrapped the 
houses and monuments, adding a century to their lifetime; the tree- 
tops, which but a moment before had been glowing in their autumnal 
golden foliage, now assumed a dull, rusty colour; the singing of the 
birds went on for a few seconds longer, growing feebler, and then lapsed 
into silence ; a cold north wind swept through the air like a long, 
regretful sigh. 

At the same time, however, the sun, no longer visible, was displaying 
al the splendour of his setting in that region of the sky where his 
memory still lingered. Above the river, towards the Pont de la Con- 
corde, a grotto of precious gems fashioned itself on the horizon, 
reminding one of the entrance to the subterranean caverns in which 
Oriental despots are wont to bury their treasure. All round this 
central focus of dazzling light the clouds piled themselves, varying in- 
cessantly in shape and hue. First they massed themselves together like 
a golden mountain chain; then you looked, and, behold ! the chain had 
broken and a ruby-coloured island archipelago was floating in an 
ocean of ineffably tender green. You looked again, and the islands 
lengthened and changed into fiery serpents and flaming fishes, and 


suddenly, unnoticed by you, other clouds had formed farther away, to | 


the right, to the left, everywhere, taking outlines like flying chimeras, 


Les solitudes du ciel rougirent, comme prises de pudeur ; ' 


—. Babel. 
. distance in architectural perspectives. 


clothing themselves in colours that Veronese would have despaired to 
reproduce, building and destroying with rapidity aerial Towers of 
Some were enormous, their proportions receding in the 
ne vast cloud of violet-brown 
was writhing like a crocodile, opening its huge maw, and above, quite 
alone. was a tiny cloudlet, like a flower opening its petals in the infinite 
space. 

An omnibus was just then crossing the Pont-Royal. It was full, 
and a whole row of passengers on the outside were seated exactly 
opposite this wonderful sunset. But some sensational event happened 
to occupy the public mind that evening—a triple murder or a Minis- 
terial crisis—and all *hese seated people were reading the evening 
newspaper, placing between their eyes and the sublime enchantment 


. of the sunset a commonplace leading article or the horror of some item 


of miscellaneous news. 

The sun was vanquished, but, before he quite disappeared, he made 
one supreme effort to overcome the indifference of the City men, and from 
his cavernous depths he shot forth such a shaft of purple light that the 
whole landscape was illuminated as though by a conflagration. The 
lonely spaces of the firmament grew red, as if suffused in modest 
blushes ; sanguine and rosy the waters of the river rolled on, and the 
fronts of the houses and the very faces of the passers-by were bathed in 
the ruddy glow. 


We classify the 177 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.--Josephus, M.S.S., Anin, Refero relata, Mende, 
Gothicus, Grenouilliere, M.D.P., X*, Em, Lydia Prima, Barmecide, 
M.G., Sirach, Glenleigh, Chingleput, Lugano, Persévérante, Cheval 
blanc, A.G J., Quangle, No. 9099. 

Second Class, —M'lesh, Labor, Honour Bright, Eddeva, Reklaw, 
Chimène, Cam, E.F.E., E.C., Delaware, Terence, N.G., Primrose, 
Snake, A Cingalee, W*, Capelvenere, Une femme de trente ans, 
'Diérgs, Garnet, Wotan, Chien-Lung, O.M.W., Okto, Dreamer, 
Fortes et fideies, Martin, Solitaire, Amos, Lafeu, Hope, Warda, 
Great Western, Chauvel, Léona, Map, Booboo, AíAovpos, M. L. 60, 
Gwalia, E.J.R., Margot, Dolmen, J.L.M., V.F.B., Bluet, Flick, 
Quiz, Condor, L.M.B., Thomasina, Vlaamsche Meisje, unsigned (post- 
mark Clapham). 

Third Class.—Francesca, Reine Claude, The Rock, H.E.W., 
D.U.F., Valentine, L'Avare, Veramor, Bluestockingge, E.C., H.O., 

(Continued on page 764.) 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


A FIRST HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By C. L. THOMSON, F.R.Hist.S. A New Volume 
(Part VII.), covering the Period 1820-1901, now 
ready. Cloth, crown 8vo, fully illustrated. 28. 6d. 
(Other Parts from 1s. 6d.) 


HEROES OF WALES. 


By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A. Uniform in price 
and style with “ Heroes of Israel ” and “ Heroes 
of the Hebrew Monarchy." Fully Illustrated. 
1s. 4d. ‘Now read y. 


POEMS for JUNIOR SCHOOLS. 
Edited by C. L. THOMSON. Three New Parts now 
ready: POEMS OF THE HOME, POEMS OF THE 
FAIRIES, and SIMPLE NARRATIVE POEMS. 
Paper, 3d. each; limp cloth, 4d. each. 


A NEW ROMANCE READER. 


‘Stories from Germany." Illustrated. 18. 


THE NEW LATIN DELECTUS. 
LONDON : By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., and E. P. DOUGHTY, 
125 M.A. Illustrated. In Two Parts. I, 1s. 6d.; 


II, 2s. 6d. 
ic dn This book is intended for the earlier reading of boys 


and girls in schools with a leaving age of about sixteen. 
The Athenaeum says: "Simplified Livy, Eutropius, and in 
verse Horace, Ovid, &c., are used; and the whole seems ad- 
mirably fitted to take the > 
this stage, which may well be postponed, 


lace of the Caesar usually given at 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON 


TALES FROM THE FAERIE 


THE 
CARMELITE 
CLASSICS. 


Standard English 
Texts 
at a low price. 


BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


QUEENE. 


By C. L. THOMSON. 
STRATTON. Handsomely bound. 
3s. 6d. 


MALORY’S 
MORTE D’ARTHUR. 


Edited by C. L. THOMSON. Illustrated by 
HELEN STRATTON. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


POEMS OF THE SEASONS. 


Beautifully Illustrated. A selection of Verse 


Illustrated by HELEN 
Cloth gilt, 


Laye of Ancient 
ome. 8d. 


Comus. 8d. 


The Ancient 
Mariner. aa. 


relating to the Four Seasons. Cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. | The Nun's 
Priest's Tale. 
1. HEROES OF ISRAEL. 4d. 
By Mrs. F. S. Boas. Shelley's 


2 HEROES OF THE HEBREW | ^^" aa. 


MONARCHY. 


By Mrs. F. S. BOAS. 


3. HEROES OF WALES. 


By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A. 


Gray's Elegy and 
Odes. 4d. 


Dr. Faustus. sa. 
Marmion. 1s. 


Full List post free 
on application. 


The above three books are beautifully illustrated 
and attractively bound in cloth gilt. Price 
1s. 6d. each. 
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WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. | | SELECTIONS FROM JACK'S LIST 


Diploma Correspondence College, Etd. 


"The most renowned and the most successful Institution of its kind."— 
Young Man, April, 1908. 


The Arithmetic of Commerce. 
Cloth, ls. 3d. Answers, 6d. 


A practical and useful book for all Teachers and Commercial 
Clerks. 


Intermediate Arithmetic. Cloth, 


10d. Answers, 6d. 
Arithmetical Graphs. Cloth, 6d. 


POSTAL Three Term Algebra. Books I to 
T U l T l 0 N IV, 4d. to 6d. Answers, 2d. each Book. 


BY STAFF OF 42 GRADUATES (ALL HONOURS SPECIALISTS) Graphs of Algebraical Functions. 
FOR Cloth, 8d. 


M AT R i G U L. AT | Q N Mensuration Cards. Set One, 1s. 


INTER. & FINAL Mensuration Books. 3d. each. 


B.A., B.Sc. (ECON.) B.Sc. Europe in the Making. 1s. 8d. 
= Our Planet. 1s. 8d. 


FR FE CUIDES Full particulars and specimens on application. 


T f above Ex , List of Book ded, and all 
o any of above piso eret a ER crema , and a T. C. & E. C. J ACK, 


MANAGEN: eee TAE AF ORD: 16 Henrietta St., London, W.C. ; & Edinburgh. 

q090900000660000006006000000600 SCHOOL TRANSFERS, &c. SCHOOL TRANSFERS, &c. 

è No. RANSFER of successful No. RANSFER of o PART- 

: School Tr ansfers, & 4,635. and profitable House for Paying | 4:595. . NBRSHIP with P view to 

$690008000000600800000909008 P Guests in London. Estimated profit for this year 4400, | succession in a flourishing Boarding and Day 

e 5 permanent Boarders alone paying over £300 per | School in the Home Counties, containing in the Senior 

annum. Department nearly 3o Boarders, at fees of £75 to £9o, 

eg ED EURC EM IDEEN and about 15 Day Pupils at fees of 15 to 21 guineas; 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & C0., | "0, PARTNERSHIP with a| ana in the Junior Department about sa Boarder a 


4,633. view to succession in a Board- | ‘C uineas per annum. 


36 SACKVILLE STREET me pear i of a oo containing aeiy 

PICCADILLY, W. , x ds ders at £108 per annum. Average net profits Rot RANSPER of or PART. 
No. d ° ion ia lar 4 m ^ ew to 
cE stapienee 107222 26i. [te ee eae cee etn ot Dee Cece MU i TOM 
TRANSFERS OF AND PARTNERSHIPS X Boarders at fees of 70 10 go guineas, School fall, | f i eiim good qualifications who would wish to buy 

F verage net profits about £520. Sut gradually: 
IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. ps RANSFER of or PART- No. RANSFEER of Or PART- 
4:577- NBESHIP with a view to | 4 465. NBESHIP in Boarding and Day 


: i Heal 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & Co. have esegue en i S Hox der at bat taris School in a Health Resort on the North-West Coast, 
a large number of Girls’ Schools on | ana upwards, and 5 or 6 Day Pupils at fees of 30 | Containing about 25 Boarders, at fees of £50 to £63, 
the kooks of their Transfer Department, | guineas per annum. sne about 35 Day Cops at fees of 434 guineas to 
but issue no list of such Schools. On " T eae DUBIE PERS : 
learning a Purchaser's qualifications and e RANSFER of Upper No. RANSFE f f th 
1 ll send to he j 4 538. Middle Class Day School with a few NS E of one o e 
fr vobis they will send to her notices , y 4,435. best Finishing Schools on the Conti- 
0 


toe Te . arders i f the H ties. Most - A 4 
opportunities likely to suit her. Boarders to be jenoved. Now. containing Re p noun or SPDOR OY rnt BEA pocket with 

. Day Pupils paying average fees of over £12, and a few ccess ms. 
The following are a few of the Schools now Day Boarders paying £27. 10s. and producing an in- We eat SM ee 


on their books :— come from the Day Pupil Connection of £750. No. MALGAMATION or 
a : 4,417. Salaried Appointment, with a view to 

No t | ‘RANSFER of flourishing | No. RANSFER oí Boarding | PARTNERSHIP, a Lady who can add to the 
4,6 54. School at a favourite Seaside Health | 4,537. School of the highest class, close to | Connection, in a Home Finishing School near London, 


R containing 35 Boarders at fees of £75 to £100, | a Continental Capital, containing 20 Boarders at fees | containing about 12 Boarders, at fees of 100 guineas 
and a few Day Boarders. School nearly full. Average | of £120 per annum. Net profit for last year nearly | and over per annum, with beautiful premises. 


Det profits £1,600. 4500. a F h f i 
a RENE urther information will be sent to 
No RANSFER of old-estab- | No RANSFER of or PART- | applicants, but Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & 
4,643. lished Boarding and Day Schoolina | 4,492. NBESHIP in Boarding School at o. will require full particulars before 


healthy inland country place, containing about | a Welsh Seaside Resort, containing over 20 Boarders, ^ à : ; ; 
1$ Boarder at fees of £60 to £105, and 15 Day Pupils | at fees of 3o to 45 guineas, and 3 or 4 Day Pupils at fees | *ITanging introductions to their clients. No 


at fees of £6 to £15. Average net profits £150. of 12 guineas and over per annum. charge is made to Purchasers. 


X Other Transfers and Partnerships are continued on pages 764 and 765; other School and X 
Teachers’ Advertisements are continued on pages 765, 766, 767, 768, 769, 770, and 771. 
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A.B.B., Katty Ann, Carlotta, Roggenfeld, Spes, Silooko, Dutch- 

woman, M.M., Unemployed, J.B.A., Chipping, Learmont, Moon, 

Franz, Genét, Catalpa, Trojan, Chucky Modom, Henri, M.A.B., 

H.M., Agatha Ross, E.M.P., J.C.B., L’Ageneso, His Own, G.L.B., 

Scipio, J.E.K., M.M., Bretta, S.B.O., A.F.A., C.L.M., La famille 

zoe E. F. Glyn, Virois, E.J.X., Hibernia, A. W.H., R.H.W., 
ot. 


Fourth Class. —Gribouille, F. V.I., E.C.C., Jo. C. Glyn, Tap, Alice 
in Wonderland, J.E.W., Ismay, F.J.S., A., Amice, Y.M., H.M.B., 
Patna, E.F., Merope, Scylla, J. L. B., Dally, S. M.C., Cous, Agricola, 
D.E.N.E., Mab, M.A. T., Evelyn Nettlefold. 


Fifth Class.—Princess Ida, W. M.S., Cyclamen, A.B.C., Convive, 
Tip, First Shot, Lorie, U.R., Pro, Ave, Zoe, Lassie, P.R., Once, 
Rover, Quinta, R.J., Acton, W.C., Helen, Miss, T.O.M., Chaffinch. 


The brilliant paysage of Coppée, with its effective frame of common- 
place, attracted a large field, and I was able to award more First Classes 
‘than usual. Several who showed true appreciation of the landscape 
were disbarred by ignorance of current idioms. I will dispose of these 
first. C'est som ‘‘ tour de bite”: ** He's next on the roster.” The Dic- 
tionnaire d’Argot explains ** Q sos tour de béte—avancer à l'ancienneté." 
Un premier- Paris: **a leading article," properly of a Paris newspaper 
(not ** Prime Minister”). Un fait-divers : ** Jottings,” ** Miscellaneous 
News," ‘‘ Varieties.” I proceed next to the commonest mistakes. 
** Just at that moment there came in sight two officers on their way 
from the cavalry barracks ” (not ‘‘ quarter ")is the natural order. ‘‘In 
their blood-stained uniforms"? was a comic howler, and ‘‘the hour of 
bitterness” was another. Du reste, often omitted, is not easy to turn 
neatly: ** whither they were bound for their customary glass of bitters.” 
L'astre : dozens translated ‘‘star,” which is absurd ; ‘‘luminary,”’ 
* orb of day " sound, in English, a little tall, and it is best to be 
content with **sun." Les monuments: not ** monuments," still worse 
** statues," but ‘‘ public buildings."  Z'espace: “the air," not ‘‘the 
intervening space." Ov régnait encore son souvenir: ‘where the 
memories of his past glory still lingered.” Pont de la Concorde must, 
of course, be kept. Æbauchant des chimères fugitives: ** and shaped 
themselves into monsters, half formed and ever fleeting.” Z y en 
avait d’énormes : **some were enormous” is flat; ‘‘there was a vista 
of huge architectural structures drawn in regular perspective." Des 
citadins : **of these Cockneys.” Comme prises de pudeur : not **as if 


WALL MAPS.—NOW READY. 
INDIA (47 miles to an inch). 1:3,000,000. 


NORTH AMERICA (114 miles to an inch). 7:200,000. 
SOUTH AMERIOA (100 miles to an inch). 6:366,000. 
BRITISH ISLES (14 miles to an inch). 1:875,000. 


AFRICA (133 miles to an inch). 1:8,400,000. 
ASIA (145 miles to an inch). 1:9,131,300. 


PRICES, on Cloth, Rollers and Varnished, 12/-; or to Fold, 
as recommended by the Ceographical Association, 12/-. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LIMITED. 


NEW SERIES OF BATHY-OROGRAPHIGAL MAPS AND ATLASES. 


6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.; and at EDINBURGH. 


suffused in modest blushes” (a bad blot in the prize version), but '*as 
if blushing for very shame." Dans ses flots du sang et des roses has 
baffled all translators, the prize editor included ; ‘‘ rolled on blood- 
red and rosy-hued " is the best he can suggest. The last, and best 
howler, was '*a rubicon reflection.” 


A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best para- 
phrase or adaptation in verse, and two Prizes of Half-a- 
Guinea for the best prose version, of the following passage 
from Cicero's "De Senectute ":— 


His mihi rebus, Scipio (id enim te cum Laelio admirari solere dixisti), 
levis est senectus, nec solum non molesta, sed etiam iucunda. Quod 
si in hoc erro, quod animos hominum immortales esse credam, 
lubenter erro ; nec mihi hunc errorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extor- 
queri volo. Sin mortuus (ut quidam minuti philosophi censent), nihil 
sentiam, non vereor, ne hunc errorem meum mortui philosophi irri- 
deant. Quod si non sumus immortales futuri, tamen exstingui homini 
suo tempore optabile est. Nam habet natura, ut aliarum omnium 
rerum, sic vivendi modum. Senectus autem aetatis est peractio, tam- 
quam fabulae: cuius defatigationem fugere debemus, praesertim ad- 
iuncta satietate.— Haec habui, de senectute quae dicerem ; ad quam 
utinam perveniatis, ut ea, quae ex me audistis, re experti probare 
possitis. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by November 16, 
addressed " Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of " Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." 


KP" Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


ATLASES.—NOW READY. 


THE CLASS ROOM ATLAS. By E. F. Etron, M.A., Wel- 
lington College. 48 Plates of Maps, with Index. Price 58. net. t 
This Atlas contains everything that a student will require till be specializes in 
Geography at a University. The various areas of the World are clearly and 
adequately treated, the relief of Land and Sea being shown throughout by 
Contours brought out by colour, 


THE NEW SHILLING ATLAS.  ;; Maps, coloured to show 
Contours, and Index to 6,000 Names, with Latitude and Longitude. 


PHYSICAL TEST HAND MAPS. :6inSeries. Price 1d. each. 


A new series of Maps showing the elevation of the land by varying shades of 
brown, and the ocean depths by shades of blue. 


Sale or Transfer. : 


06000000606006600660660066060000000600 
LONDON, N.E. 


IGH-CLASS KINDERGART- 
EN.  £so for Goodwill and Furniture. 
Address—No. 8,587.98 


MMEDIATE.—Successful GIRLS’ 


SCHOOL with Music connexion for disposal. 
Net fees last term, £104. Easy terms if prompt sale. 
No Secondary School in neighbourhood. Address— 
No. 8,593.98 


20 Pupils. 


: Partnerships °Reseirea, : 


Required. $ 
000000000000000000000000000000000 
IRELAND. 

ARTNERSHIP, with a view to 


succession offered, in a good-class Ladies’ 
School at seaside to a Lady Graduate—preferably one 
with boarding connexion. Address— No. 8,597. 9 


N Assistant Mistress (LL.D.) de- 
sires to join in opening a KINDERGARTEN 
or PREPARATORY SCHOOL with another Assist- 
ant Master or Mistress who could furnish an eq 
small capital with herself. Address—No. 8,602.98 


: Schools Wanted. 


e 
$€0e0090900000004900000000000000000000 


i SCHOOLS—The Principal of 
a First Class Boarding School for Girls, denn 
to enlarge, would BUY NUCLEUS of SCHOO 
RETIRING or receive same to amalgamate.—AÀMA, 
care of Robt. Watson, 6 Bouverie Street, EC — 


ADY wishes to buy good KIN- 
DERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, or good nucleus for same, in a growing 
neighbourhood where such a School is needed. Address 
--No. 8,603.94 


* Replies to these advertisements should be addressed “ No. —, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 
Bach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 


Other Transfers and Partnerships are continued on next page; other School and Teachers' 
X Advertisements are on pages 766, 767, 768, 769, 770, and 771. 
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AN EXPERIENCE AS GOVERNESS 


ABROAD. 


YHEN I went abroad as governess in a family, I 

imagined that I must be fortunate, because the post 

was recommended by a lady who had held it for a con- 

siderable time. My experiences served to show me the folly 

of relying upon a recommendation given to a governesses’ 
agency by an irresponsible stranger. 

The agency sent me a notice of the post while my pre- 
decessor was still with the family, and it was she who wrote 
the letters I received from Madame. The correspondence in 
Madame’s name went on in a desultory way for some weeks, 
and was then continued by the governess in her own name, 
she being by that time in England. After that there was a 
pause of six weeks, and I had nearly forgotten all about the 
post when Monsieur wrote to the agency engaging me, and 
saying that he had been prevented from writing before by an 
accident to his wife’s foot. It struck me that it must be a 
peculiar kind of accident to have such an effect. I found 
afterwards that Madame had sprained her ankle, and my 
impression was that it had not been convenient to send me 
the money for the journey earlier. 

The terms arranged were a salary of £50 a year, my 
travelling expenses out to be paid, and those of the return 
journey also if I stayed three years. Monsieur forwarded 
£15, part of the sum being for travelling expenses, and the 
rest salary in advance. I joined the family exactly a month 
after being engaged. 

A few days after arriving I expressed a wish to Madame 
that my salary should be paid monthly, and then learnt that 
my predecessor had never drawn hers regularly. She had asked 
for money when she wanted any to spend, and had received a 
lump sum at the end of her time. “ Papa keeps everybody’s 
money,” the elder boy told me, “ but you can have it if you 
like." I may as well say here that I remained with the family 
only long enough to work off those £15. At the end of a 
month I gave notice, and arranged with Monsieur to leave at 
the end of three months. 

The family were at a hotel in a small town in Hungary 
when I reached them, and I found that the parents and four 
children had been living for some weeks in two bedrooms. In 
one of these rooms they had all meals except dinner, and in one 
or the other of them the children romped and fought all day 
as I have never seen any other children do. It was not sur- 
prising that they fought, for they were often unable to get out 
on account of the snow, and at the best of times were not 
fond of walking. They had no toys and rebelled against doing 
any lessons, having been promised that they should not do 
any while at the hotel. 

I was not long in finding out how different were the ideas 
of the people to whom I had come from mine on the subject 
of soap and water. As there was no nurse, I attempted to 
take charge of the children’s toilet; but my duties in this 
respect were hardly more than a sinecure. The mother 
shrieked as no Englishwoman could shriek if I attempted to 
wash her children before they were dressed, being of opinion 
that to wash their necks in wintry weather would give them 
cold, and she would not let thein be tubbed for a fortnight. 

We had all meals except dinner in a manner revolting to 
English ideas. Breakfast, consisting of the usual coffee and 
rolls, was taken into the mother's room, where all the children 
usually dressed, and we all had it there, they being, as a rule, 
unwashed and in various stages of deshabille and the room 
unventilated since the night before. For dinner we went to a 
restaurant, and the other meals we had in the mother's bed- 
room as best we could. The hotel, which was not finished 
building, supplied nothing except breakfast : so in the afternoon 
Madame used to make tea on an Etna, and we drank it out of 
bedroom glasses with one precious spoon between us all. My 
pocket-knife and one belonging to one of the children were 
our only knives, and we used fragments of paper for plates. 
Supper was a dreadful meal; we all ate with our fingers, and 


Madame used hers in serving even more freely than was 
necessary. 

It struck me from the first as suspicious that these people 
constantly spoke of being “ very rich," and it seemed odd that, 
there being other hotels in the place, rich people should have 
chosen one in which they could not get their meals, also that 
they should not think it worth while to buy a few plates, knives, 
and forks. I learnt that Monsieur hoped to settle in England 
one day, and that his object in having an English governess 
was to make his children grow up as English as possible. 
With the idea of being English, the children were always 
called by the English form of their Christian names. 

Katie, the eldest, was getting on for fifteen. She was old 
for her age in every way, and felt herself grown up; and she 
told me that girls of her age were often married in the Balkan 
States, of which she was a native. Next to her came Adolphus 
who was ten. This little boy was the worst of the children. 
He was idle, sly, and cowardly, always quarrelling with the 
others or else leading them into mischief and then telling tales 
of them. In short, he was troublesome to the last degree and 
like a wasp in a room. But he was the father’s favourite, and, 
no matter what he did, Monsieur excused him as far as pos- 
sible, generally shifting the blame he should have borne on to 
Joan, the next child, who was nine. This poor little girl was 
nearly as troublesome as Adolphus, but her character was 
better by far. She had had a severe illness just as she 
emerged from babyhood, and I was told that since then, 
sometimes for a whole day, she was deadly pale and did 
not seem to understand what was said to her. She never 
had one of these attacks while I was there, but there 
were days on which she was quite unmanageable and did 
nothing but scream, gesticulate, throw herself on the floor, and 
tug at her hair. 

Ralph, the youngest, was five. He was a very fine child, 
but reminded me of nothing so much as the fierce cub of some 
savage animal. He habitually spoke in a hoarse scream, and 
the reason given for his doing so was that he had permanently 
injured his vocal chords by excessive crying when a baby, 
having had a terrible temper even then. But I found that, 
if he were hushed, he could speak in quite a natural voice, 
and, if no one had allowed him to shout, I think he would 
soon have ceased to be hoarse. The children spoke Eng- 
lish with me, and were supposed to do so with one another; 
but, as their parents always spoke French, they frequently 
lapsed into that language, which Katie and Adolphus spoke 
well. They had been running wild for about three months 
when I went to them. 

The father left just as I arrived, and after a fortnight he re- 
turned. The phrase, constantly on the children's lips when 
they quarrelled, had always been, " Papa will beat you," and 
I found that it had been no idle warning. Monsieur brought 
with him a horsewhip and used it half-a-dozen times a day. 
This horrified me at first, but I soon discovered that the chil- 
dren did not really mind being horsewhipped, in spite of their 
blood-curdling screams at the time, and that they understood 
nothing else. The family was, to do them justice, a very 
affectionate one, and, no matter what happened, all the mem- 
bers were always on good terms with one another again after 
a couple of hours. 

The children used to tell me stories of their father's violence 
and brutality with great pride, and I very soon had proof of 
the lengths to which he was capable of going. While we were 
in this little town he bought a pair of very vicious young 
horses, with some idea, as I gathered from the children, of 
selling them again. He put them in a stable in the town, and 
one Sunday afternoon, when we all went to look at thein, he 
found that one of them (afterwards known to be a most dan- 
gerous animal) had been badly beaten by the man who was 
looking after them. He thereupon gave a stable-man five 
kronen to go and fetch the man who had beaten the horse, 
threatening to throw him under the horse's feet so that it 
might kick him ; and the children were so far from being 
shocked that they ran up to me, shrieking delightedly: 
" Papa's going to send for the man who beat the horse, and 
he's going to throw him under the horse's feet for it to kick 
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him! Don't you think it'll serve him right?" Madame, how- 
ever, did not agree with them. A few minutes later she saun- 
tered idly out of the stable yard, looking very pale, and, when 
I followed her, I found her standing in the street in an agony 
of fear, waiting to intercept the man Monsieur wanted in case 
the other man should find him. She had already contrived to 
send him a message to keep out of the way, but was in terror 
lest it should have miscarried. In about half an hour the 
inan who had been sent out by Monsieur returned after an 
unsuccessful search, and, so far as I know, the matter ended 
there. 

We were shortly to go to a town in one of the Balkan States, 
and Madame began trying to prepare iny mind for the life we 
were to lead there. Sometimes she told me that her husband 
was not liked in that town, and sometimes that she refused 
to know any one there, the standard of morality being very 
low. One thing was clear: she knew no one there, and I was 
not to know any one. 

It astonished me bevond measure when I discovered how 
superstitious these people were. "They believed absolutely in 
the evil eve, and, if their children were out of sorts, used to 
work a charm in order to discover whether the ailment was 
due to natural causes or to the baleful glance of a jettatore. 
They told me that everybody knew this charm in their part 
of the world and that it was originally learnt from the yipsies, 
who form a considerable element of the population in the 
south-east of Europe. It is performed as follows: Some one, 
observing strict silence, draws a glass of water, and while 
inwardly counting backwards from nine to one, drops into it 
nine lumps of charcoal red-hot from the fire, which, in these 
regions, is always a wood fire. Immediately after dropping 
in the last lump, the glass is covered with the left hand, upon 
which the sign of the cross is then made with the right. In 
another instant the glass is uncovered. and, if the luinps are 
floating, the person on whose behalf the charm is worked is 
suffering from natural causes; if they have sunk to the 
bottom, he has been overlooked. The sufferer now dips his 
finger in the water and signs himself with the cross in nine 
places. Next, some drops of the water must be thrown over 
each shoulder, towards the window and behind the door, and 
then all the rest must be thrown out of doors, on to a dog if 
possible, into whom the malady from which the person was 
suffering will thus pass. If there is no dog about, the water 
must be thrown up towards the roof of the house. I have 
seen this performed. 

All sorts of misfortunes are supposed to be due to the 
power of the evil eye, and the intense fear and horror of 
it which Monsieur displayed gave me an idea of what 
reputed possessors of the evil eye must suffer. He always 
suspected me of having it. I found that he believed implicitly 
that seven years of wandering, unsettled life which he had 
lived were due to his having killed a cat; and that Madame 


thought she had brought seven years of misfortune on the. 


family by breaking a looking-glass. 

I have known Katie turn back when out or cross over to 
the other side of the road because a priest was coming 
towards us. To meet one they all considered most unlucky; 
and I learnt that, if any one going out on particular business 
encountered a priest, the best thing to do was to go home and 
wait for another day. Joan once told me that Papa liked 
Katie and Adolphus better than he liked her and Ralph, 
because they had brought him luck. She and Ralph had not 
brought him any luck. At the end of three weeks we left 
Hungary, and I then found that the unpleasant experiences of 
the past had been but a mild preparation for what was to 
come. For the remaining nine weeks that I was with this 
family we lived in a flat devoid of all furniture, save beds, a 
few chairs, and little deal tables, which were moved from room 
to room as required, and a hired piano. Everything had to 
be kept in our trunks. The misery of the first few days in 
the flat was indescribable, for we had not, to start with, the 
necessaries which we afterwards had, and for the first few 
there were no servants. We all worked together, the children 
showing by their adeptness that they were accustomed to the 
state of affairs in which we found ourselves. The father and 
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Katie worked harder than any one else; and when I went to 
bed one night, being assured that there was nothing more I 
could do, I left him washing a dustpan and Katie the kitchen 
floor. Some of the windows of the flat were furnished with 
venetian blinds, but not all. My bedroom window was one 
of those without one, and, of course, there were no curtains 
or short blinds; neither had my window any fixtures by which 
I could put up anything of that sort for myself. As it faced 
a wing of the flat in which there were three windows looking 
on to it, this was unpleasant. 

One night, very late, I was awakened by trampling feet. 
Then a light moved about in the windows opposite and shone 
on my bed. Monsieur was trying to see into my room; for 
after a few minutes I heard him sav, in a loud and needlessly 
dramatic whisper, “ Elle est là! " Apparently he and Madame 
thought I had run away. 

The din which echoed through the high-pitched and 
almost empty rooms was at times wellnigh unbearable. 
There were days when Monsieur, who had an uncontrollable 
temper, seemed to storm from morning to night. There were 
others—especially when he was away—on which the children 
did nothing but fight, scream, and rush from one room to 
another. The clatter made on the bare floors by the heavy 
boots which they wore indoors and outdoors alike was some- 
times such that no one could hear himself speak, and the 
dragging sound of the bath slippers in which Madame often 
went about all day used to make me feel as if the last straw 
had been laid on my powers of endurance. I gave up trying 
to stop the fights, for I saw that the father allowed the 
children to get down at meals and fight unchecked. Their 
mother was absolutely powerless with them, and they maddened 
her to such a degrce that I have seen her run at them with a 
knife. 

At the end of our first week in the flat, the father had a 
lawsuit, and on the eve of it I heard the family discussing 
what they would do if it went against them. They agreed that. 
if they lost it, they would have to return to Paris. They had 
had, it appeared, no scttled home for years, and the children 
were fond of boasting of the number of towns and countries 
in which they had lived. On the first day of the trial 
Madame had to appear as a witness, and, before she and her 
husband went to the law courts, they locked up all their 
boxes and gave all their keys into my keeping, which they 
never did on any other occasion. When they started I heard 
Monsieur telling Katie very earnestly not to let any one into 
the flat. No one came, however. The next day the trial 
terminated in Monsieur's favour, and Katie afterwards said to 
me, * Do you know why papa won that trial?" ‘‘ Because he 
was in the right, I suppose," was my reply. '"' Because of 
that, and because the other man was a Jew," she said. Pro- 
bably I looked amazed, for she added hastily, " At least, not 
because he was a Jew, but they gave it him extra because he 
was a Jew." 

After the first weck at the flat the children began to go 
out, which they had hardly done at all during the first week, 
and we began to do some lessons, though Katie continued to 
go about most of the day with her head tied up in a hand- 
kerchief and a broom in her hand. Our day was a short one. 
The room looked upon as the dining room was the one in 
which the parents slept, so that the time when we had break- 
fast depended on when Monsieur chose to get up: and on his 
vacating the room it had to be put to rights. Consequently 
breakfast was sometimes at nine and sometimes as late 
as ten or even later. After that the two little ones went out, 
which meant a battle to get them ready and another to bring 
them home. Then lessons began. At some time between 
half-past twelve and half-past one we had dinner, and after it 
the children played about, or, as the weather became warmer, 
lay down—this latter never without a beating from their 
father. Ina few weeks it was as hot as it ever is in August 
in England, and the children told me that before long it would 
be impossible to do anything between eleven and four. Later 
in the day we had some more lessons and went out again, 
and at about half-past eight or nine we had supper, after 
which the children went to bed. This was the general scheme ; 
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but our days were by no means as regularly spent as this 
description of them might suggest. Ralph's lessons consisted 
of learning his letters and making strokes, pot-hooks, &c. 
Joan had been accustomed to doing daily the following set of 
lessons :—Arithmetic, copy, reading, tables, dictation, geo- 
graphy, and music. She really was a quick little girl and 
greatly hindered by her father'stheories. He laid down to the 
minutest particular what she was to do, and judged her work 
solely by its neatness. Forthe smallest blot, sinudge, or muddle 
his blows fell upon her, and all her exercise books became thin 
owing to the number of pages she tore out in her efforts to 
avoid his wrath. The man did not like this child and was 
always beating her. It must have been very injurious for 
a child whose system had evidently suffered some nervous 
shock ; but Joan seemed to take beatings as a matter of course. 
I pitied her greatly. At the saine time I must say that she was 
a very trying child—very disobedient and very obstinate. The 
regulation amount of arithmetic was five sums—one of simple 
addition, one of simple subtraction, and the rest of simple 
multiplication, which was as far as she had got. Dictation 
meant copying a few lines out of a book. These were Mon- 
sieur's ordinances. I found that, though Joan could say 
anything she wanted to say, Grimm's " Fairy Tales" were too 
hard for her to read, and she could not understand them very 
well when read to her. I generally gave her about three- 
quarters of an hour of music. She had a quick ear, but did not 
know her notes properly; and I tried in vain to make her 
parents understand how bad it was for her to go on rattling 
off the little tunes and melodious exercises she knew by 
heart. 

katie had been accustomed to doing a set of lessons similar 
to Joan's, with the addition of English history and grammar ; 
but she never had a grammar lesson with me, and only opened 
her history to nse it as a reading book three or four times. 
She had a good deal of talent for music, but had hardly ever 
had any lessons, her previous governesses having been unable 
to teach her. I used to give her a daily lesson of at least an 
hour, and often of an hour and a half. Her parents were 
very anxious she should get on with her music. She had 
never done any French grammar, and her father now 
engaged a French master, who came daily and gave her an 
amount of preparation which took her hours to do. She 
rarely did anything else, but she did have three or four arith- 
metic lessons with me. She greatly disliked the subject; was 
only just beginning vulgar fractions and had forgotten least 
common multiple. 

As for Adolphus, he was supposed to work with Katie, but, 
being considered very delicate by his father, was allowed to 
shirk nearly as much as he pleased. Sometimes Monsieur 
helped him with his work to such an extent that Adolphus was 
spared all effort; sometimes he excused his favourite's lessons 
altogether—the child was looking pale; sometimes he took 
Adolphus away with him, and if left at home without his 
father the boy always loafed all day. He considered himself 
above paying attention to anything his mother said. I re- 
member setting him sums, but I never remember his doing 
any, and to give him a music lesson was torture. He simply 
would not learn. Ralph was my favourite ; he always seemed 
to me to have immense capabilities both for good and for evil. 

Towards the end of my time with these people it became 
increasingly evident that things were going very badly with 
them. Shortly before I left, one morning, on one of the beds, 
I noticed a large typewritten paper lying, with a rubber stamp 
in the top left-hand corner ; and in the hall, the whole of that 
morning, a man waited with a similar sheet of paper in his 
hand. Monsieur being at the law courts. After waiting for 
about four hours, when we were at dinner, the man insisted on 
this paper being given to poor Madame. She took it, but when 
she heard that she must sign it and put the date she said 
piteously, "I must not put the date," and sent it back to the 
man. Shetold me it was a sequestration. " A sequestration?” 
I queried. "'Yes," she said; " it is about some money, but 
now my husband has paid." A minute or two later Monsieur 
came in with the paper in his hand, having been given it as he 
entered the flat. He looked it through with the utmost self- 


possession, and remarked, “ Aha! this is not for here at all,” 
whereupon Adolphus said, " Isn't it strange? These papers 
are always coming." So saying, he seized the paper and rau 
out of the room with it, apparently in order to return it to the 
man. Just after, I went out of the room and almost ran into 
a third man, who held a bill written on a dirty scrap of paper 
and a typed paper exactly like the other two. The fear in 
this man's rolling eyes, and the horror of his expression as the 
door opened and he saw the bare room, I shall never forget. 

A few days later I bade this family farewell. Whatever I 
endured, it is only just to say that the people treated me as 
well as they treated themselves, and sometimes better, and 
that a great deal which seemed dreadful to ine was nothing 
to them. They told me they were not intending to have 
any one in my place for the present. 1 hope it was true. 
Had I inquired beforehand whether I should be allowed 
to attend the English church, I should never have gone 
to them, for they strongly objected to my attending it, 
though very lax in their own form of faith. To have learnt 
that I should wish to do so would probably have been enough 
for them, as they had the greatest dread of my becoming 
acquainted with the English community, which I thought a 
very suspicious circumstance. As for the girl who preceded 
me with them, she went to them when she was quite young 
and when they were at a different phase of their career. 
Moreover, they seem to have thrown any amount of dust in 
her eyes with unbounded success. 1 have no doubt that she 
recommended them in perfect good faith. 

I have since been told by the head of a Governesses’ Home 
abroad that it is not an encouraging sign when people get 
their English governesses direct from England. Large 
numbers of Englishwomen go to the chief towns on the 
Continent to look for work, and are thus able to find out as 
much as they wish about a post before taking it. Employers 
prefer to engage some one on the spot, and desirable posts are 
very quickly filled. TRANSYLVANIA, 


THE SCHOOLMA'AM IN FICTION. 


HE schoolmistress has probably received worse treatment 
than any other profession at the hands of the novelist, 

past and present. It would be hard to decide which was the 
more unpleasant species—the schoolma'am as she was or as 
she is—were fiction the only authority on the subject. For- 
tunately for those who believe, rightly or wrongly, that for the 
present at least the said species is indispensable to the scheme 
of the universe, the world itsclf shows a better average speci- 
men than does the nurror held up to Nature; for the school- 
mistress of fiction errs, above all, in that she is a bundle of 
negations. Unattached to the rest of mankind by the ordinary 
relationships, she is as a rule sans vitality, sans family, sans 
interest, sans everything that counts. There may be grounds 
for this presentation, judging by the attitude adopted by much 
of the mass of humanity. A schoolmistress, taking her friendly 
middle-school form on an outing the other day, caused great 
excitement all unwittingly by mentioning that her sister would 
join them. ‘You see, Miss Smith," cried a bright child, as 
she skipped for joy, “it seems so funny to think of your 
having a sister. I can't believe it.” Does the mantle of 
Melchizedek perforce fall on every one who assumes a form ? 
No doubt the schoolmistress of yesterday received hardly 
other than her due at the hands of Thackeray, even if 
Dickens’s caricatures be ruled out of court. The faults are 
still laid to her charge that were pilloried in Miss Pinkerton, 
*“ pompous old Minerva of a woman,” and in her weak, senti- 
mental sister. Then, as now, over-development of the intel- 
lect (often falsely so called), or else of the emotions, was held 
to be the hall-mark of the “ person who teaches." Pomposity 
and snobbery alone would save her from losing caste. Mrs. 
Blenkinsop's stricture on Becky Sharp applied as well to the 
schoolmistress as to the; governess: IAD ‘don’t trust them 
governesses, Pinner; they gives themselves the hairs and 
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hupstarts of ladies, and their wages is no better than you nor 
me." Charlotte Bronté had been a teacher herself as well as 
a pensionnaire; hence her independence of judgment on the 
subject and her vigorous portraiture of Miss Temple and of the 
hateful women-staff at Villette. Miss Temple in particular 
has individuality. Idealized though she is, she is definitely 
charged with having merely created a temporary atmosphere 
of good, instead of achieving a lasting development of 
character. Intellectual companionship is displayed, but the 
salient point of schoolmistress-ship as represented by Char- 
lotte Bronté is its narrowing influence. 

The world grows up very slowly. According to convention 
a woman becomes a teacher of necessity, never of choice. 
However, the need for definite qualification is slowlv being 
recognized, even in fiction. An unhappy alternative to the 
poor orphan is that extraordinary creation the “Girton girl," 
whose college life, interesting for its marvellous inaccuracies, 
has turned her into a prig of the deepest dye. Fresh, human 
schoolmasters abound ; a healthy, interesting schoolmistress 
is still an anomaly in British fiction. In France the type 
rarely appears, except as an object of profound pity, with 
even more than the usual tendency to erotic neurasthenia. 
The unfrocked teaching nuns of l'Isolée are but a mask for a 
tirade against secularization. 

"La Maternelle," with its heartrending picture of the 
infant school, shows how mechanical at best must be the life 
and work of those who toil under the most bureaucratic edu- 
cational system the world has ever seen. For anything 
approaching a full and human treatment of the subject one 
must turn to the New England that originated the quaint title 
of " schoolma'am." The lady question plays a prominent part 
in fiction there, as she does in national life. One strange 
point of difference between the British and American point of 
view is that it is expected of American schoolma'ams that they 
should marry, or at least have their chance of doing so, while 
with us it is a consumination hardlv to be dreamed of—a 
difference of view supported by many other national contrasts 
and from which results the fuller róle of the schoolmistress in 
America. Not that her faults are glossed over by any means. 
Mrs. Wilkins-Freeman's sarcasm on “erotic attachments ” 
between girl and teacher, which are but love affairs gone 
astray, is echoed on every side. The soulless, sexless thing 
that mere pedantry may produce is held up to ridicule, and 
rightly. But the ordinary commonplace schoolma’am of varied 
degree comes to the fore as a rule. The winning of her spurs 
by "graduation " is a favourite climax of the life history of 
the ambitious schoolgirl. The newly fledged teacher is 
generally more than an inexperienced enthusiast. The 
" Autocrat's" bride is a good example of what is expected 
of the species :— 


Books we talked about, and education. It was her duty to know 
something of these, and of course she did. Perhaps I was somewhat 
more learned than she, but I found that the diflerence between her 
reading and mine was like that of a man's and a woman's dusting a 
library. The man flaps about with a bunch of feathers, the woman 
goes to work softly with a cloth. She does not raise half the dust, nor 
fill her mouth and eyes with it, but she goes into all the corners, 
and attends to the leaves as much as the covers. . . . But it was in 
talking of life that we came most nearly together. 


Mrs. Wiggins's " New Chronicles of Rebecca" presents a 
favourite type of the being who usually shares with the minister 
or his wife the honours of acting sponsor to the attractive child 
genius :— 


Now, Miss Dearborn was, I fear, a very indifferent teacher. Her 
stock-in-trade was small, her principal virtues being devotion to 
children and ability to gain their love, and a power of evolving a 
schoolroom order so natural, cheery, serene and peaceful that it gave 
the beholder a certain sense of being in a district heaven. She was 
poor in arithmetic and weak in geometry, but if you gave her a rose, a 
bit of ribbon, and a seven. by-nine looking-glass she could make herself 
as pretty as a pink in two minutes. . . . As to the relative value of 
Miss Dearborn's accomplishments, the decision must be left to the 
gentle reader ; but, though it is certain that children should be properly 
grounded in mathematics, no heart of tlesh could bear to hear Miss 
Dearborn's methods vilified who had seen her patting, pulling, squeez- 
ing Rebecca from ugliness into beauty. 


She had her fitting reward :— 


The young superintendent of the district schools was a witness of the 
scene, and, when later he noted the children surrounding Columbia as 
bees a honeysuckle, he observed to Dr. Moss, **She may not be much 
of a teacher, but I think she'd be considerable of a wife" ; and subse- 
quent events proved that he meant what he said. 


Perhaps no fuller, fairer gallery of schoolina’ams can be 
found than in Mr. George Madden Martin's delightful 
psychological study of “Emmy Lou." The charm is that 
they are all women before being schoolma'ams. They are 
cast into no common mould by their common profession— 
their characters are as varied as their circumstances. The 
Primer Class teacher, of fiery hair and temper but kindly 
heart, is judged and found wanting by her unintentional 
neglect of her seventy-first lamb; just as the justice and 
graciousness of the well-born, elderly ‘‘ Dear Teacher" touches 
us by the healthy adoration of the same mite who names her 
so. The flightiness of a pretty Substitute is seen in its true 
colours by the innocent depravity of her class, who cheat 
en massc. As a woman, Miss Lizzie's tragic family history of 
madness would more than excuse her rages; as a schoolma'am 
she is condemned, for she thereby teaches a little growing soul 
what is the meaning of injustice. Throughout the episodes, 
teacher and class are portrayed in their relations of bipolarity, 
and, because these are true relations, the pictures are true and 
suggestive. 

In some way. American novelists have grasped the fact that 
women do choose deliberately the profession of teaching— 
that, in spite of its obvious drawbacks, there are compensa- 
tions bevond words. Having gained this central truth. they 
can and do treat the schoolma’am as a rational being. Senti- 
mentality too often spoils their work, but they have the root 
of the matter in them. For better and for worse, the following 
sketch from “ Rebecca" will show the attitude of the New 
World towards that complex problem of the new age, the 
schoolma’am :— 


Emily Maxwell was toiling on at the Wareham school, living as use- 
ful a life as a nun in a convent; lavishing the mind and soul of her, the 
heart and body of her, on her chosen work. How many women give 
themselves thus, consciously and unconsciously, and, though they them- 
selves miss the joys and compensations of mothering their own little 
twos and threes, God must be grateful to them for their mothering the 
hundreds which make them so precious in His regenerating purposes. 


LOOSESTRIFE. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Our neighbours occasionally smile, with a courteous smile, at our 
"religious difticulties,” which, indeed, would be 
comical enough if they were not also tragical. 
Meanwhile in France the war that is raging between 
Church and Republic frequently gives rise in the classroom to combats 
from which an impartial spectator might derive amusement. Picture 
to yourself, for example, the town-bred schoolmistress at Serngny 
(Cote-d’Or) giving her pupils a lesson on politeness and the duty of 
respect for the opinions of others. She deprecates the bigotry of the 
Church, and, carried away by her zeal, goes on to denounce the 
catechism and the common doctrines of Christianity. ‘‘ Il n'y a ni 
enfer, ni paradis ; personne n'en est revenu pour nous en assurer, 
she exclaims. Her little pupils, being the children of Catholic parents, 
protest loudly. ‘* Que l'on est donc intolérant à la campagne !” retorts 
the teacher, with uplifted hands. The story compels us to think of 
some advocates of moderation in England, and to reflect how hard 
it is to fulfil the duty of tolerance towards intolerance. 
For the English ‘religious difficulty” we have our own special 
remedy. It is one that no editor in Europe dare make public. We 
may state, however, without indiscretion, that it has something to 
do with bishops, prominent dissenting ministers, and horseponds. 
Jesting apart, we say that the difficulty is not religious at all, but has 
its roots In certain weaknesses of human nature, and its boughs swaying 
amid vulgar fractions. Let us, however, to other themes. We bave 
maintained in this journal that liberal education is the proper business 
of the secondary school, and that it has a place in the primary school ; 
and we have looked forward;to;a.time. when; everywhere dnd sys- 
tematically, the full primary school would be so organized as to 


Religious 
Difficulties. 
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provide both for boys passing on to the secondary school and for those 
who must at once seek bread. Now it is just in this way that France 
is solving the problems of primary education. Important regulations 
have lately been issued to modify the organization 


écoles primaires Ofthe higher primary school. We will exhibit its char- 
supérieures. acter as it is newly constituted. The higher primary 


school receives as its pupils only those who hold the 
certificate of elementary primary studies, and who have either followed 
for at least a year the higher course of an elementary primary school or 
can show that they have studied the subjects comprised in such a 


attend it, and it seeks to co-ordinate and to complete the knowledge 
gained in the elementary school. Even at this stage the inclinations 
and aptitudes of the children towards practical life are considered. 
For the second and third year there are special *' sections,” the estab- 
lishment of which is authorized by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
in accordance with local demand. There is a general '' section " for 
those who would pass the lower examinations for State service and for 
those who intend to continue their studies in a co//2ge or lycée. To 
others is open an agricultural, an industrial, or a commercial section 
(in some parts also a maritime section). The time table will make all 


Tm d oes | 
course. In the first year it gives instruction in common to all who | clear. 
VOMMON GENERAL AGRICULTURAL | INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL 
TETENG SECTION. SECTION. SECTION. SECTION. 
TION. | 
$ EE ERT PPIE FERES EP FIRS — à 
COMMON MATTERS OF INSTRUCTION. S and year, oan yet ite T Sepe sac Ls T ara uh ne 
Morality ... I I | I | k il I I I I I 
Civics — (a) | (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
aa T 5 5 | 5 4 4 3 3 4 4 
Modern Languages Y 4 idi id 3 4 4 — | — — ae 4 1 4 
French History and general notions of History I 1 | I Lb | ! I I I I 
Geography (France, Colonies, general notions) T m I I I I I I I I I 
Applied Arithmetic, quick reckoning, Algebra, and Geometry 4 4 4 4 4 3 3 3 3 
Science, Physics, and Hygiene ... Ls - Wp ^ 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Drawing and Modelling... 3 ma — | — = — — -— — 
Writing, Gymnastics 1(d) Id) ríd)) —(d) -—(d) —()| —(le) r(e) 1(e) 
Singing 2 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 2 2 2 2 
E. eS Ee ae MNICDEN à = | ar 
: Total of hours 24 22 | 22 | 16 | 16 | 14 | 14 20 20 
SPECIAL MATTERS OF INSTRUCTION. ] | 
Commercial Geography ... or T Tt sf T — | — = | er, ipo om P 
Elementary notions of Civics, Law, and Political Economy... 2. I I | I | I I 
Technology - js - — pde — na I I I 
Agricultural or Industrial Chemistry I = | Sep, uem % I I "x 
Theoretical Agriculture ... gies — | — iege 2 2 s 
Mechanics ‘a3 - " d ix) — — mes d" X2) (5) I 
Electricity as applied to Industries (c) ... si — -— aoe! ol, = | = I 
Accounts and Book-keeping ; fu ^ T — -— — | I — -— 
Geometrical and Artistic Drawing; Modelling TA — | 3 3 I I 5 
Stenography and Finger Language  ... rr - ae emo po m = - ss T 
Practical work in laboratory, workshop, garden, cr field m 4 | 4 4 | 9 9 12 | 
Total of hours | ... Jis TBNEE- 8 | i6 15 21 | 
| 
Grand total 28 30 | 30 32 31 | 35 37 32 32 


(a) Notions of Civics go with Political Economy. 


(^) Mechanics here included under Science. 
(4) Plus 2 hours of physical exercises in play-time. 


In France, as in Germany, bifurcations and options are the order of | 


the day. 
higher primary education of girls. 
mon instruction is followed by a choice for the 
second and the third year among sections of general 
instruction, commerce and housekeeping. The section of general 
instruction is designed for girls who seek to enter the normal school, 
or the postal, telegraph and telephone service. The commercial 
section is suitable for those who would keep their father’s accounts or 
the books of strangers. The housekeeping section, likel 
most crowded, is for the future wife and mother. 
decided not at present to establish agricultural and industrial sections 
in girls’ higher primary schools. 
But enough of these details. We may set down here a few words 
Ab about our foreign notes in general. People say: 
4 ‘You find this to praise in F d that i 
Foreign Notes. praise in France, and that in 
Germany. You fling in our teeth American zeal 
for education, and the Chinaman’s contempt for honorary degrees. 
Have you nothing in your own land to commend?” We answer 
thus: ‘* Yes, much; but it ill beseems men to exalt themselves. 
Rather should they be silent of their merits and strive to amend their 
faults. We study our neighbours—and would have others study them 
—neither to disparage them nor to ape them, but to get fair profit from 
them. When we seek, for example, an impregnation of French 
culture for the English folk, it is because we know that the civiliza- 
tion of a race, not perfecting itself in seclusion, needs for its vigour 
and affluent growth continual fertilization with alien elements. The 
truly decadent nations are the self-satisfied.” 


Arrangements 
in such ools for 
the Girls. 


GERMANY. 
At what age the teacher becomes incapable of work is a question 


The same principles are extended to the 7 


A year of com- | 


| 


(c) This subject is taught only in certain schools. 
(e) Plus 1 hour of physical exercises in play-time. 


always interesting—at least, to teachers. Probably 


| Gin rere id they are as other men—so various in their energy 
Prussia. that no fixed rule can be laid down. We have 


known teachers exhausted at thirty ; whereas others 
are still in their prime at sixty. It may be that for the teacher a love 
of his work is the best elixir of life, and that therein, not in mere 
physical capacity, lies the measure of his strength. Among the recent 
publications of the Prussian Abgeordnetenhaus is one that exhibits the 


| ages of the } o/ksschullehrer as tabulated in 1906 :— 
to be the | 
t has been | 


Under 20 years of age ......... 154 

Between 20 and 24 Es C ag udi 12,799 
- 25 and 29 Lom 14,355 

jb 30 and 34 WO O Aa 12,684 

» 35 and 39 pooo o onem 9,535 

i 40 and 44 ipo dye 11,574 

4 45 and 49 wehbe 8,168 

T 50 and 54 E. - — ibus 5,738. 

- 55 and 59 "-— 3,561 
a 60 and 64 EE. icdieod 2,585 
- 65 and 69 I A 899 
70 years of age and more ......... 164 


It will be seen that, if the teacher is really past work at fifty, many of 
the children in Prussia must be receiving less than their due of instruc- 


| tion. 


Teachers are prone to complain that they are overburdened. Yet we 
are going to recommend them to undertake a new 

A prr iei task. They should study the nature and organiza- 
tion of the continuation school. The German, 

dealing with any practical matter, groups-the facts relating to it into a 
science, and Fortbildungsschulkunde has become a^recognized depart - 
ment of intellectual activity!” Already labourers’ int, Such as Rücklin. 
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Pache, and Mehner, have gained distinction by constructive work. In 
all parts of Germany the results obtained are being communicated to 
the Volksschullehrer by means of courses. Thus, in September, there 
were courses for country Forthildungsschullehrer (teachers in continua- 
tion schools) at Preetz and at Eldena in Pommern ; October saw the 
teachers of Schleswig assemble to study Fortdildungsschulkunde at 
Heide. If the new proposals with regard to continuation schools in 
England be carried into effect, there will be a great demand for qualified 
organizers and teachers. 


Professor Hausrath, whose death is reported from Heidelberg, was 
notable in two ways: as a teacher he achieved 
success with the subject of Church history, and as a 
story-teller he purveyed the wholesome amusement 
that is more gratefully received than pure instruction. For the learned 
scholar who wrote the *' History of the New Testament Times” and 
** Luthers Leben" was identical with ** George Taylor," the author of 
** Antinous,” ''Clytia," ‘‘Elfriede,” and the charming romance of 
fourth-century life called ‘‘Jetta.” ^ Hausrath, whose formula was 
** Die Geschichte der Religion ist die innere Weltgeschichte und diese 
ist es die die áussere schafít," maintained the honour of the famous 
Heidelberg school of theologians. He became ‘‘ ordinary” Professor 
of Church History in 1871, and he was in his seventy-third year when 
he died. 


'" George Taylor” 
dead. 


BELGIU M. 


The fatal blunder made by Belgium in surrendering itself to Clericalism 
ülcdiur ad shows its effects continuously. The latest phe- 
astra! nomenon of reaction is the substitution of clerical 
normal schools for public. Since 1884 the Govern- 
ment has suppressed 14 public (State) normal schools out of 27; on 
the other hand, it has approved 39 private normal schools establisbed 
or controlled by the Church. There is accordingly a great pre- 
ponderance of primary teachers trained in the clerical institutions. 
In 1903, 1904, and 1905 the 13 State normal schools conferred only 
688 diplomas (322 to men teachers, 366 to women teachers). During 
the same period the 39 private normal schools issued 2,063 (797 to 
men teachers and 1,266 to women teachers)  Steadily the primary 
Schools are being brought into subjection to a Church that is deaf to 
the voices of the age. 


UNITED STATES. 


We return to the subject of the meeting of the National Education 
Association at Denver, on which we wrote two 
months ago. The enrolment (5,375) was something 
of a disappointment, it being smaller by three 
thousand than that at Cleveland in 1908. Some of the old leaders 
are dead ; the zeal of the new for education was, in many cases, not 
strong enough to carry them to the foot of the Rocky Mountains. 
A few, among whom, we are sorry to say, was the late Commissioner 
Dr. Harris, were kept by ill health from attending the conference. 
Dut, in spite of drawbacks, the meeting was stimulating and useful. 
The annual *' Declaration of Principles formulated by the Association 
serves always to show the tendency of educational opinion in the 
United States. We quote from this year's ** Declaration’? the third 
paragraph (which indicates an intention of withstanding the pressure 
that the advocates of vocational education are putting on the schools), 
and the instructive fifth and seventh paragraphs :— 


‘3. The purpose of our system of free common schools must 
continue to be chiefly culture for the individual and the transmission 
to posterity of the results of investigations and deliberations of the 
past. Our free schools must advance along the lines of educational 
democracy in the sense that they must provide equal educational 
opportunities for all. Although they must give practical preparation 
not only for the professions, but also for commercial life, the demands 
of any part of the business world that courses of study be subordinated 
to particular interests is not in accord with the proper aims of a 
national system of common schools." 

** $. The common schools of our country must recognize more fully 
than ever the necessity of training our youth for citizenship. The 
perpetuation of democracy depends upon the existence in the people 
of that habit of will which is justice." 

** 7- The increased tendency to congestion of population in cities 
makes necessary greater and more systematic attention to the physical 
development of our children. No vigorous race of people has long 
maintained a high state of civilisation under conditions that did not 
take into consideration the physical as well as the mental and moral 
development of its youth. The Association recommends that pro- 
vision be made by the United States Bureau of Education for effec- 
uve promotion of physical education through the diffusion of scientific 
information on this subject." 


The N.B.A. 


A writer in the School Review sets forth that the reform movement in 


the teaching ot modern languages makes but little 


Teaching of headway in the United States. Occasionally a 
Languages: certain amount of conversation is employed ; but, 
on the whole, practice is dominated by the reading 

method. The pupil spends all but a small fraction of his time in the 


reading of literary texts with the object of gaining proficiency enough 
to dispense with translation into the mother tongue. It is the plan 
that commended itself to the Committee of Twelve of the Modern 
Language Association of America as most suitable for the secondary 
instruction of the country. 


VICTORIA. 


Perhaps no phenomenon of the age is so impressive to the thoughtful 
mind as the progress of the British colonies, de- 
veloping themselves by means of self-government 
and free institutions, to places among the great 
States of the world. The aspect of their development that concerns us 
is the educational. New countries have special difficulties to contend 
with ; but zeal can do much. In the Commonwealth of Australia the 
advance of education may be shown by the proportion of persons who 
at marriage could not write their names. In 1861 it was 24°60 per 
cent., in 1871 it was 13°49, in 1881 it was 5°56; by 1907 it had fallen 
to °70. 
The new Victoria Education Bill illustrates the general activity in the 
Australian world of education. By it the Governor- 
t A da oni in-Council is empowered to constitute Higher 
Education Districts, and to establish and maintain 
schools for higher or technical education. He may also direct continua- 
tion classes to be organized wherever he deems it expedient. These 
classes will give a continued education; but to the extent of at least 
one-third the instruction must deal with elementary science (including 
the laws of health) and with subjects involved in manual training or in 
domestic arts; yet, if the Minister so determines, the course of study 
may be varied to provide theoretical and practical training in subjects 
bearing upon the industrial requirements of the locality. .A clause pro- 
vides that the Governor-in-Council may frame regulations, applicable to 
any centre of population, for requiring the compulsory attendance at 
evening continuation classes, up to seventeen years of age, of boys who 
are not under efficient and regular instruction in some other manner. 
Again, the rules as to compulsory attendance of the ordinary school are 
sharpened. No certificates of exemption will henceforth be granted to 
children twelve years old who pass a fifth-standard examination ; all 
will remain at school, unless excused on the ground of illness or poverty 
of parents, until they are fourteen years of age. The compulsory clause 
of the Education Act (1905) allowed an absence of one day a week 
without penalty. In practice it is found that school work is hampered 
by the fact that, in many cases, parents systematically keep their 
children away from school. It is, therefore, provided by the new Bill 
that the obligation to attend school shall be in respect of every school 
half-day, unless there is a reasonable excuse. This provision is 
similar to that in force in Great Britain, in Western Australia, and 
in Tasmania. 


We call the attention of our readers to the clause relating to com- 
pulsory attendance of evening continuation classes. 
We confess that this obligation is one that we should 
be glad to see imposed in all parts of the Empire. 
Perhaps, if we do not quicken our pace, some of the younger States 
will get the start of England. Can we not get beyond the stage of 
** recommendations  ? 


Of Australia 
in general. 


Continuation 
Schools. 


CEYLON. 


The Director of Public Instruction’s Report for 1908 indicates, in 
general, progress. The total number of pupils 
returned as attending school was 287,095, which 
was an augmentation for the year of 11,603. As 
to the English schools, if there was a decrease of eight schools, there 
was an increase of I,II9 pupils. But it is the Vernacular schools 
that provide for the greater part of the school population, and in 
them there was the highly satisfactory increase of 17,892 children. 
The Technical College was successful in providing recruits for Govern- 
ment offices; but its attempt to establish a Commercial Department 
failed. For higher education the Royal College is to be retained, 
but with some changes in its organization. 


Miss Gibbon, Inspectress of Schools, is not satisfied with what is 
being done for the physical training of women. 
Sometimes a girl reads with a book close to her 
face, or she holds it against her waist, her chin 
nearly touching her chest. Probably she stands the while on one 
foot; then rests on a backless bench. Owing to neglect by the 
teacher, insufficient school furniture, and the want of proper exercises, 
schoolgirls, with slouching walk, stooping shoulders and narrow chests, 
contrast unfavourably with uneducated village maidens. When will it 
be understood that the physical education of woman_is at least as 
important as the physical education/of aman? 


Progress. 


A Weakness. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Schoolboys and School Work. By Rev. the Hon. E. 
LYTTELTON. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A committee of the Head Masters’ Conference, as we 
reported in our last number, is now sitting to consider the 
essential curriculum of preparatory schools and the lower 
forms of public schools. Whether Mr. Lyttelton is a member 
of this committee we do not know, but we mav safely conjec- 
ture that this volume, prefaced and countersigned by Dr. Burge, 
is an outcome of the investigations, if not a forecast of the 
report. In any case, the title must be thus defined. It is of 
Eton boys and the feeders of Eton that the author treats, and, 
though he incidentally discusses the general curriculum and 
the relation of Eton to Oxford and Cambridge and to the 
State, this is the particular problem to which he addresses 
himself. Of middle-cłass schools. of scholars from the 
elementary schools, of the newer Universities, therc is not a 
word. 

Accepting these limitations, we can heartily welcome 
the essay, not only as a distinct advance on any previous 
utterances of the author, but as a step towards the reforms 
that we have persistently advocated. It is much for the 
doyen of our great Head Masters to sav outright that 
compulsory Greek at the Universities is “a sorry show of 
knowledge," unprofitable and actually harmful; that only the 
elect can learn with any advantage more than two foreign 
languages, that of these languages French should be the first 
learnt, and that it should be learnt orally; and that drawing, 
music, and handiwork should be compulsory subjects at a 
public school. 

This is, indeed, a radical program, and we doubt whether 
the Head Masters’ Conference, if their vote was operative, 
would regard it with more favour than the House of Lords 
does the Budget. But, as Mr. Lyttelton with unconscious 
irony remarks, there is no fear of precipitate action from the 
Head Masters’ Conference. 

The arguments for these various reforms are fully and 
clearly stated, nor need Mr. Lyttelton apologize for insisting 
on accepted truths. The readers to whom he mainly appeals, 
his fellow head masters, are babes in psychology and peda- 
gogics—or sceptics. 

When we ask how Mr. Lyttelton proposes to carry out his 
reforins, the answer is not so clear. Preparatory and public 
schools are still pictured as Sir Richard Strachan and the 
Earl of Chatham, both "longing to be at ‘em.’ but neither 
prepared to make the first move. Suppose I and my partner 
Dr. Burge (so Mr. Lyttelton puts the case) were to agree 
to-morrow that we would not for the future examine in Greek 
for entrance or scholarships, this would not enable Mr. Jones, 
though he is as keen a reformer as we, to drop Greck, for he 
has to prepare pupils for the other public schools like Rugby, 
which holds to Greek as the ark of the covenant. And the 
same argument, mutatis mutandis, is applied to the Uni- 
versities. It is, we believe, a fallacious argument, vet even 
here we are glad to report progress. Mr. Lyttelton no longer 
opposes as an insuperable objection the necessity of consigning 
to the same form and master the Greek and Trojan entrants. 
Still more promising is the definite pronouncement of Dr. 
Burge:—" These are the lines of education we hope, at no 
distant date, to lay down in our own schools." 

In adumbrating his ideal curriculum, Mr. Lyttelton natur- 
aly devotes most attention to the new subjects he would 
introduce, and Chapter II is mainly occupied with Music and 
Handiwork. The section on Music teaching is excellent and 
the principles of Sloyd are well expounded, though it may be 
objected that Sloyd is not the onlv forin of handwork nor, 
jn our opinion, the best suited to English boys. " English " 
is dealt with in a very perfunctory fashion. Four hours a 
week are assigned to it in the preparatory school, but there is 
no attempt to distribute these hours between language and 
literature or to determine whether grammar should be included. 
In the same curriculum ten and three-quarter hours are 
allotted to " Latin and French" thus bracketed. This may, 


and will by some preparatory masters, be interpreted as teu 
hours of Latin and three-quarters of an hour French. We 
may be unjustly suspicious, but the obiter dictum, “In 
French the schools are nearly powerless without the co- 


operation of the home," seems to show the cloven foot. Mr. 
Lyttelton writes for Eton parents, not urbi et orbi. That 
German is not once mentioned is a strange omission. Mr. 


Lyttelton cannot have seen the famous (or infamous) memor- 
andum of the Board of Education on Language Teaching. 

With inost of the author's strictures on modern sides wc 
sympathize. They were, in their origin, a sop thrown to the 
reformers and discontented parents by classical head masters 
who did not believe in them, and we agree with the author 
that specialization should not begin before the age of sixteen. 
But we cannot accept the definition of a modern side as " an 
arrangement for substituting thorough teaching in mathematics 
and French, for Greek." Where does science come in, and 
would Mr. Lyttelton disbar a modern side that substituted 
German for Latin? We had intended to discuss the science 
scheme proposed, but must be content to summarize it as 
a trial zone of a year, to sift out the specialists, and for the 
rest of the school science lectures. 

We must end with one or two casual criticisms. Mr. 
Lyttelton sees no immediate prospect of examining in the new 
subjects that are to take the place of Greek. They are to be 
pursued by those preparatorv-school masters who believe in 
them; yet we read on the next page. "if they are not tested 
thev will not be taught." 

We are given two amusing specimens of an average boy's 
Latin Unseens, age seventeen, Latin learnt for seven vears. 
They are given to show that " the translator does not know 
the ditference between palpable nonsense and sense," that 
the whole of the school teaching of him and his congeners 
" has bred in them the conviction that the reign of law does 
not extend to language at all.” And yet Mr. Lyttelton would 
have us believe that these results (and the failures in Greek 
were even more glaring) were in no wise due to bad teaching, 
and that he is not reflecting on the public-school system as a 
whole, but only on the failure of a portion of the intellectual 
training in the case of some only of the boys. Does he not 
see that (in Matthew Arnold’s phrase) classics are three- 
fourths of public-school life, and. if he acknowledges that for 
the rank and file a classical training is an absolute failure, 
he gives the case away? '" We are bound," says Dr. Burge, 
speaking for the head masters, " we are bound in honour and 
loyalty to serve the cause of classical learning."  Assuredly, 
but the bidding praver, to which Dr. Burge apparently refers, 
makes no mention of the classics. 

A few more unconsidered trifles. In the “ cooked " unseen 
from Cicero thereis a howler “that would have made Quintilian 
stare and gasp.” To provide a fairly numerous public capable 
of appreciating Jebb’s translation of Abt Vogler is a feeble 
plea to urge for pressing the claims of Greek; and the reason 
assigned why only “a miserable fraction” even of classical 
scholars continue to read Latin and Greek after their degree 
is only a partial truth. Experimental science need not be 
very costly and should begin at the earliest stage. The 
division of subjects into abstract and concrete is pedagogically 
misleading and the dictum that "up to sixteen and a half 
boys should be learning how to learn" is a classical red 
herring. 


“ Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities.” — Handbook of 
Greck Architecture. By ALLAN MARQUAND. Illus- 
trated. (10s. Macmillan.) 

There would appear to be a considerable difference in the 
point of view froin which the authors of these handbooks have 
written. Some, like Prof. Tucker’s " Life in Ancient Athens," 
appear to be addressed to popular audiences with a general 
acquaintance with the classics. Others, like Dr. Hill's " Greek 
and Roman Coins," are extremely technical and written for 
the special student. The present book belongs to the latter 
class. The book bristles with technical terms. — If-a.claássical 
student were to approach thé)'study òf Greek architecture 
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from this book first, he would certainly need to have a glossary 
of architectural terms at his elbow. Moreover, the plan of the 
book assumes a fairly competent acquaintance with the Greek 
Temple. It is a singular fact that, from beginning to end of 
the book, there is no single illustration given of a Greek 
Temple and no discussion in the text of any one monument 
as a finished whole. Illustrations of detail abound, but the 
nearest approach to a picture of a temple is a reproduction of 
a photograph of one end of the Parthenon. This seems a 
most remarkable omission and only justified if we assume 
that the author is addressing architectural students who 
already know at least the outlines of Greek architecture. In 
fact, the plan of his work seems to imply the same. He starts 
from the parts and then proceeds to their combinations. 
Beginning with a chapter on “ Materials and Construction," he 
passes to architectural forms, proportion, and so on, reaching 
next the coinbination of the various elements into styles of 
architecture, and treating last of monuments for religious or 
civic purposes. But, from the outset, the terms Doric and 
Ionic, and so on, are used and assumed as familiar; the 
chapter on “ Proportion ” presupposes an acquaintance with 
structural form; a discussion of the elements of decoration 
requires that we should picture them in rclation to the com- 
pleted fabric. 

We may assume, then, that the author is addressing voung 
students of architecture or students of archæology who desire 
to master all the technical part of this branch of their study. 
For such an end the author has spared no pains to make it 
complete, and we do not know any English book since Fer- 
gusson's " Architecture" where such a mass of material can 
be found. He has studied all the monuments and all the 
monographs upon the monuments, and his treatinent marks 
the great varicty of detail due to the inventiveness of Greek 
designers, who sought variety while adhering to a general 
uniform plan. The book will prove a mine of information to 
those who wish to pursue systematic study. It is not very 
easy reading, but the plain unadorned statement is best for 
those who want facts. Illustrations of temples as they now 
stand and restoraticns of buildings, such as the Propylaea 
of the Athenian Acropolis, might have found a place, but 
apparently they are omitted as being accessible in common 
manuals. The restored form of the Altar of Pergamum, and 
the latest conjectural restoration of that architectural crux, 
the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, are inserted, but receive no 
elucidation in the text. In the chapter on “ Monuments” 
there are details given about the Greek private house, 
especially as illustrated from the excavations at Priene, which 
have not yet been incorporated into current text-books. 

We may note one or two special points of controversial 
interest. The question of the roofing of the Greek Temple 
and the arrangements for lighting the temple statue are dis- 
missed with the remark that the light through the door was 
" deemed sufficient for the purposes of the Greek cult." The 
hypeethral arrangement is mentioned without explanation. 
Fergusson’s idea of clerestory lighting is “ unnecessary,” and, 
indeed, it docs not rest upon any evidence. Still. the whole 
question can hardly be treated as finally settled. as the author 
seems to imply. Two pages are given to the use of colour. 
and the subject seems to need fuller treatment. The author 
disposes summarily of the belief that Greek decoration grew 
out of construction, remarking that " the greater part of Greek 
ornament was not structural, but applied." But the question 
remains, w/iere it was applied. On what principle did the 
Greek architect select the elements to which he applied 
sculptured ornament? In regard to the subjects chosen for 
sculptured reliefs, pedimental compositions, and so on, he 
observes that the choice of the mythological motive was often 
quite irrelevant, and the fixed and popular types were used 
in as conventional a manner as fixed types of floral decoration. 
That seems true when once the types had become fixed, but 
their first employment seems certainly due to some symbolical 
significance. In treating of the theatre, the author holds that 
there was no /ogeion in its earliest form. He discusses 
naval architecture briefly, and hints at disbelief in the 
ordinary theory of the superposed banks of the high-1atcd 


vessels of war. He points the remark in reference to the 
prow of the vessel on which the Samothracian Victory stands: 
a picture would have emphasized this, but it is probably well 
known. The concluding pages on sepulchral architecture 
seems to us rather inadequate considering the very large 
amount of material available for its treatment. 

To sum up, the book is highly technical in its aim and 
treatment, but the author appears master of his subject and 
provides a mass of material likely to be very useful to the 
professedly archaological or architectural student. It is 
supplemented by a carefully drawn up list of books, a list 
of the sources of the illustrations, an index of Greek words, 
and a general index. 


Great Actors of the Eighteenth Century. Vol. V: A 
History of Theatrical Art. By Kart MANTZIUS. 
Translated by Lovise von COSSEL. 73 Illustrations. 
(10s. net. Duckworth.) 

The fifth volume of the translation of Dr. Mantzius's great 
history is peculiarly welcome at a time when a national 
theatre seems a not remote possibility. Protest as we may, 
we are still in the clutches of a now thoroughly commercial 
Puritanism which compels us to huddle our recreation into 
an exhausted and torpid hour, and this ingrained association 
of the theatre with idleness is still responsible for the fact 
that professed students of literature, and therefore presum- 
ably of the drama, are for the most part only vaguely con- 
scious that theatrical art demands serious study as a factor 
of the utmost importance in the progress of literary move- 
ments. The excellence of Dr. Mantzius’s work lies largely in 
his appreciation of this significance. His wide though un- 
obtrusive learning is combined with so genuine a grasp of 
broader contemporary issues that his history of theatrical 
art supplies an important chapter of social and literary history, 
while his liberal and shrewd observation of life makes his 
character studies both animated and humorous. The progress 
of theatrical art, like that of all great movements, may be 
traced in the biographies of a few men of genius: for no 
policy of any moment was ever worried out by a majority of 
mediocrities : it has always been the inspiration of one ora few 
rare individuals, fcrtified by prodigious labour, though its per 
manence has been in proportion to the support it could command. 
The achievements of Voltaire in France and of Garrick in Eng 
land, described in the second half of this volume, provide 
ample illustration of this, but, as they are less familiar to English 
readers, we turn to the earlier half, which traces the evolution 
of a theatrical tradition in Germany throughout the period so 
strangely ushered in bv the pedantic and tyrannical theorist. 
Gottscheid, to its culmination in the magnificent labours of 
Schroder, the born leader, who can rally the scattered units. 
economize and increase their power, and convert the laborious 
progress into a triumph. Dr. Mantzius admirably sums up 
Schróder's relation to his art by comparing it with that of the 
great masters of the Renaissance. “Just like one of those 
splendid old geniuses, in whom the artist and the artisan had 
melted into a higher unity, he mastered everything that 
belonged to his profession: dancing, playing. singing, fencing. 
acrobatic feats, at the same time embracing all branches of 
acting, from the most utterly grotesque to the deepest tragic 
parts. It certainly was not a bit like the amateur's dabbling a 
little in everything. but a real and thorough penetration into 
all the secrets of his profession." And, in the height of his 
fame as a tragedian, Schroder did not lay by these invaluable 
accomplishments which a provident fate had thrust upon him 
during his romantic and struggling boyhood. He was certainly 
no runagate from suffocating home pieties, whose initiation 
began at the age of three. and whose first twenty years were 
crowded with vicissitudes enough to have crushed one of less 
heroic mould—the privations of a theatrical tour in Russia. 
two years as the penniless landlord of his stepfather's theatre. 
a begging pilgrimage from Lübeck to Basle, where, at fifteen. 
he dropped into the more humdrum career of acting. 

But the body which had acquired the hardness and pliancy 
of steel was inhabited by a mind/of equal.calibre. It was 
undoubtedly Ekhof, of^wHóm Schroder-himself ‘says that he 
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was “the greatest master of theatrical language any nation 

ever possessed," who first revealed to him the scope of a 

theatrical career; but it was in contact with Shakespeare that 

the brilliant improvisatore really came to his own. It is a 

commonplace of criticism that Shakespeare was the genius 

of the romantic movement in literature; to the nascent 
theatrical art of Germany the discovery of Shakespeare was 
an elixir of life. If, as Ekhof said of Lessing, “ most authors 
swim on the surface of the dramatic sea because they have to 
gasp for breath so frequently, but Lessing dives deep—so 
the actor has to do the same if he wants to reach him,” how 
infinitely more true of Shakespeare! Here at last was a Pro- 
tean swimmer whom no single actor could claim to have seized 
and bound. Even the failures of a period of revival are 
sometimes more fruitful than successes out of season. That 
gaudy little bubble, the Hamburg National Theatre, burst 
after a hazardous two vears of life; but it lived long enough 
to hatch the epoch-making “ Hamburgische Dramaturgie,” and 
thus indirectly endowed the German stage with the immense 
stimulus of Shakespeare's plays. It was as exponents of 

" Sturm und Drang" that " Hamlet" and "Lear" made 

their debut in Germany. and Max klinger. the author of the 

original " Sturm und Drang." might ask in a milder moment: 

" Why model our theatre after an English pattern, when we 

are verv far from the exuberant, brilliant humour of this in- 

sular people?" But Shakespeare's plays provided far more 
than superb occasions for individual display: they provided 
just those opportunities for training in ensemble which the 

German stage had hitherto lacked and which was one of 

Schroder’s chief contributions. 

We must close this inadequate notice of a most fascinating 
volume, though many passages tempt quotation. The transla- 
tion reads on the whole admirably; but we note a few oddities 
or misprints—" choryphoi," ** mystic death” (of Adrienne Le- 
couvreur), “ a fighting genius in agitative " (of Voltaire). 

An Introductory History of England. Vols. III (1660- 
1792) and IV (1792-1815). By C. R. L. FLETCHER. 
Pp. xii, 372, 351. (5s. net each. John Murray.) 

These volumes have met with a great deal of abuse—certainly 
they are provocative. The little boys who began eleven years 
ago to take an interest, under Mr. Fletcher's fascinating care, 
in the obscure economy of the manor, are now grown up and 
are expected to form views of their own upon modern politics. 
Mr. Fletcher would not have them in doubt what views he 
himself holds. He is "no maker of legends"; he watches 
the gradual change which is not merely the development of, 
but conscious interference with, those delightful things of 
which he has been speaking. Conscious interference means 
criticism, and criticism is based on horrid convictions, often 
very vulgar and selfish. and convictions mean either passion- 
less and stupid common sense or canting enthusiasm ; and all 
the while diva Britannia dritts like a mutinied ship. "This 
is the lesson borne in upon Mr. Fletcher; he repeats it un- 
ceasingly, and, in spite of his love for conscious exaggeration 
intended to annoy his opponents. he repeats it seriously. It 
is all very well to point out that, if efficiency and Empire are 
to be the order of the day, we must first find out who are to 
be efficient and who are to rule whom. Mr. Fletcher sees all 
this, just as he sees. or thinks he sees. all the cant and 
humbug of inodern life, as clearly as Mr. Bernard Shaw sees 
it; but, in spite of himself, he is a historian—we admit fully 
that he does his best not to be a professional historian—and 
it is not his business to answer such questions. Those 
people who pick out all Mr. Fletcher's wicked phrases, or sav 
that Oxford must subinit to be judged by his work, are just 
playing into Mr. Fletcher's hands. There are one or two 
things in the book which scem to us to be in bad taste and 
even inexcusable, especially the attitude towards those 
who, after they were demoralized by the capitalists of the 
sixteenth century, cease to be the delightful playthings of 
Mr. Fletcher's earlier volumes. But, if a young man who 
enjoys this book cannot provide an antidote, we can only 
say that it is better for hiin to hold Mr. Fletcher's opinions 
than none at all. Oxford, at any rate, can take care of itself. 


There are many friends of Mr. Fletcher in Oxford, who will 
doubtless read his history with real profit and entertainment. 
and remain as good Liberals or Radicals as they were before. 
by no means content to be judged by the work of their col- 
leaguc. 

The book is well worth reading for its vivacity and the in- 
sight into the way in which historical facts should be pre- 
sented, though it might be questioned whether bogus letters. 
however frankly inserted, are ever desirable. Mr. Fletcher 
can describe the material condition of a country excellently. 
He is equally good as a biographer, if he has sufficient sym- 
pathy with his subject. Sympathy does not necessarily imply 
praise. His portraits, for example, of Queen Mary and 
King George III are very just, and are based upon know- 
ledge. In conclusion, it is a much safer book than might be 
thought by those who are only interested in Mr. Fletcher's 
private opinions. 


A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek according to 
the Septuagint. By HENRY ST. JOHN THACKERAY, 
M.A. Vol. I: Introduction, Orthography, Accidence. 
(Pp. xx, 325. 8s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

“ A complete and independent grammar of the Septuagint ” 
has long been a desideratum. The present volume—the out- 
come of some eight years of “the very limited leisure of a 
Civil Servant "—is the first instalment of a large work which 
has been undertaken by Mr. St. John Thackeray. The result 
is a contribution in every respect competent and adequate. 
At the outset the author justly remarks :— 


The Septuagint, in view both of the period which it covers and the 
variety of its styles, ranging from the non-literary vernacular to the 
artificial Atticistic, affords the most promising ground for the investi- 
gation of the peculiarities of the Hellenistic or ** common " language. 
* La Septante est le grand monument de la Koi," says Psichari. 
But the Septuagint has, moreover, special claims of its own. Though 
of less paramount importance than the New Testament, the fact that 
it was the only form in which the older Scriptures were known to 
many generations of Jews and Christians and the deep intluence which 
it exercised upon New Testament and Patristic writers justify a separate 
treatment of its language. 


The present volume is concerned mainly with orthography 
and accidence. An Introduction, consisting of five sections, 
deals with (1) grammar and textual criticism, (2) the grouping 
of LXX Books, (3) the Kowwy—the basis of LXX Greck, (4) the 
Semitic element in LXX Greek, (5) the Papyri and the 
Uncial MSS. of the LXX. One of the most interesting and 
valuable of these discussions is that on the Semitic influence 
in LXX Greek. Here the balance is justly held between the 
extravagant claims of the Hebraistic school and the opposite 
exaggeration of denial, and it is shown that Hebraisms in 
vocabulary are a really considerable factor, and that Semitic 
influence is marked (1) in new meanings and uses of words, 
and (2) in syntax. A good instance of (1) is ora used 
for reOéva, and of (2) the construction éyévero xai 7A0e.. The 
last section of the Introduction (“the Papyri and the Uncials ") 
is also one of great interest and value. 

As significant of the change that has been effected by the 
modern scientific spirit in the whole point of view from which 
these questions are approached, the following remarks of the 
author may be quoted :— 

The Kown has often been unduly disparaged by comparison with 
the classical language. It has only in recent years come to be con- 
sidered worthy of serious study, and its investigation on scientific lines 
is yet in its infancy. How much light may be thrown on its vocabulary 
and grammar by a study of modern Greek, which is its lineal de- 
scendant, has been shown by the researches of Thumb and others. 
The gulf between modern Greek and that, e.g., of the New Testament 
is in some respects not much wider than that which separates the latter 
from Attic. 

Mr. Thackeray's volume is one which will prove indispens- 
able to the serious Biblical student. Its sequel will be 
awaited eagerly. 


Ten Great and Good Men. By HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER. 
(6s. net. E. Arnold?) 
Dean Burgon led the suit With hisy "Twelve Good Men " 


by 
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and Mr. Thomas Seccombe followed with his ‘ Twelve Bad 
Men "; the Master of Trinity College plavs third hand with 
“ Ten Great and Good Men." They are Burke, the younger Pitt, 
Canning, John Wesley, William Wilberforce, Lord Shaftesbury, 
John Bright, General Gordon, Dr. Arnold, Thomas Erskine of 
Linlathen. Willa fourth player be found to take the trick 
with a trump of “ Great and Bad Men"? 

The lectures—for such they are, printed as they were de- 
livered on various occasions to various audiences—are pre- 
sented in an all too modest preface as a sample of what such 
popular lectures should be—* always on the spot, never dull 
or obscure, a selection of few topics, and those attractive, 
striking, and characteristic." We can say unreservedly that 
Dr. Butler approaches nearly his ideal, and it is no left. 
handed compliment if we add that we miss what is rightly 
reckoned the crowning virtue of the lecturer, grace of delivery. 
It will be noticed that four of the " Ten Great and Good Men" 
are pre-eminently orators; and it is here that the lecturer, to use 
his own phrase, is most "on the spot." He knows his subject 
well and, what is more important for the lecturer, he can sym- 
pathize. With a fairly wide and long experience of living 
oratory, the present reviewer has little hesitation in pronoun- 
cing Dr. Butler the best all-round speaker of this generation. 

One special charm of the lectures is what we may call the 
personal equation. Thus Dr. Butler tells us the impression 
that a speech of Pitt, in 1800, made on his father, and how 
his father, then Head Master of Harrow, inet George Canning 
at Eton on the Fourth of June and then and there induced 
the great statesman to publish his speeches. One other 
personal reminiscence we will quote, both for the sake of its 
interest and as an example of Dr. Butler's style :— 

It so happened that some twenty years ago Lord Shaftesbury and his 
son Evelyn were lunching with me at Harrow. More than thirty years 
before, another much loved son, Francis, had died at the School, and 
in the afternoon we went to the brow of the hill to visit his grave. As 
we came back and passed the School gates, the old man—he was nearly 
eighty—suddenly stopped, as if he saw something in the road, and, 
pointing to it, said to his son: ‘It was just there that, more than 
sixty years ago, I saw two drunken fellows carrying a pauper from the 
workhouse to the grave. The pall hung loose over the coffin. They 
were singing some ribald song. I remember my feeling of horror and 
disgust. I believe it was largely that sight which led me, under God, 
to devote my life to the service of the poor." And then he added, in 
deepening tones, ‘There is nothing, Evelyn, which the poor feel so 
keenly as dishonour to their dead." 


Lectures on the Psychology of Feeling and Attention, 
By E. B. TITCHENER. (6s. net. Macmillan.) 

The problem of Attention is rapidly becoming the central one of 
psychology and is already the central one of educational psychology. 
Other vast problems, including the time-honoured one of the freedom 
of the will, depend upon the settlement of the question of Attention, 
and similarly nine-tenths of the teachers’ work are concerned with the 
obtaining and the retaining of the scholars’ attention by good means or 
bad. Prof. Titchener's lectures are therefore welcome. The lecture 
form is particularly adipted to the treatment of a subject so controver- 
sial as the present. The views of Stumpf, Wundt, Meinong, Pillsbury, 
and other workers in this field are set forth in considerable fullness (the 
reader must know German to appreciate them, as the author makes no 
attempt to translate or to summarize) ; and thus, even in cases where 
Prof. Titchener's own view is open to dispute, the materials for judg- 
ment are amply provided. Much of the psychological work here 
recorded is of a recent character, and has not yet found its way into 
text-books. The question whether pleasure-pain is an invariable con- 
comitant of attention is probably the one upon which most dispute with 
the author is likely to arise. 


Necent Progress tn the Study of Variation, Heredity, and Evolution. 
By R. H. LocH, M.A. (5s net. Murray.) 

We reviewed this book on its appearance. The short period that 
has suthced for the exhaustion of the first edition bears witness to the 
intense and increasing interest in the problems with which it deals, 
and already substantial additions have been made in the second 
edition to the copious treatment of the first. The stimulus given to 
the study of heredity by the work of Mendel and of his English 
follower, Prof. Bateson, is witnessed by many pages of this book. It 
is a difficult task to set forth in popular language these recent develop- 
ments, and the scientific jargon of ‘‘ heterozygotes " and the rest is 
hard to follow. But the author has done his best to make the subject 
attractive, and the excellent portraits of Darwin, Mendel, and Galton 
add to the interest of the book. 


Der Schulstaat, By J. C. Barorin. (Paper, 3.60 M. ; cloth, 
4.80 M. Vienna: Braumüller.) 

Herr Barolin— who, we think, is a national economist—would 
reform the school. As a rule, our difficulty with reformers who are 
not pedagogues professed begins when we ask: ** What exactly is it 
that you want?” The new modeller states clearly enough what he 
wants, and he wants much. The school must prepare theoretically for 
all the relations of life and be adapted to the complicated machinery 
of modern society. Education should have four periods, each of four 
years, of instruction, and a four years’ course of practice. First would 
come a Children's School (with co-education), then a Lower Secondary 
School (boys and girls being taught separately). At the close of the 
twelfth year of life a pupil would be entitled to enter a Higher 
Secondary School, of which there should be four types: the Gym- 
nastum, the Realschule, the Commercial School, and the Agricultural 
School. After each of the four schools a continuation of study in one 
of four directions is contemplated ; so that the Hochschule would have 
sixteen faculties, covering the whole domain of human knowledge and 
activity. Entrance to the Hochschule would take place on the com- 
pletion of the sixteenth year of life ; the stay at it would last to the end 
of the twentieth ; then, until the student was twenty-four, he would be 
trained in the practical work of the vocation chosen. In this way good 
citizens and apt instruments of social development would be produced ; 
whereas the existing school yields a product which is generally im. 
perfect and often useless. 

The scheme is a great outline. In tracing it, the author offers much 
that is novel or suggestive. He points out, for example, that, under 
our present system of education, we neglect the senses of smell, taste, 
and colour ; and he proposes to reduce the impressions derived from 
these senses to a scale which, like the scale of sounds, should be uni- 
versally recognized. Moreover, it is good to find that Herr Barolin 
has something ideal in view. His school organization would be 
international, and would have peace as its aim and end. Yet his pre- 
paration for life, although he lays stress on character and energy, would 
seem to be too exclusively technical. Much that is written about 
education is vitiated by a narrowness of conception as to what /ife is; 
and for all too many it is a fundamental idea that life is not sensation 
(aíc85o:s), but a passing of greasy coins through nimble hngers to 
make them more. We, for our part, shall never weary in proclaiming 
that, if men must earn money to get bread, they do not live by bread 
alone. For the rest, the enthusiasm and the sincerity of Herr Barolin s 
book impress us favourably. 


Législation dev Enseignement Primaire et Secondaire en Angleterre. 
Par FREDERIC PFRON. (Paris: Henri Jouve. 6 frs.) 

This semi-ofticial publication (for Dr. Péron is rédacteur to the 
French Education Department) deserves something more than the 
acknowledgment under “ Books of the Month." No English writer 
that we know of (and we are not forgetting Mr. Graham Balfour and 
Mr. de Montmorency) gives in such an orderly, well tabulated, and 
at the same time readable, form an exposition of English education 
on its legislative side since 1870. And, further, it is the impartial 
narrative of a well informed onlooker free from all prejudices of sect 
or party. Pre-Forsterian legislation is briefly sketched in an intro- 
ductory chapter, and after that we have a full chronicle down to the 
withdrawal of the last Government Bill. In the concluding paragraphs, 
it is true, the author quits his role of an historian, and tells us how out 
insular battle of the schools strikes a Frenchman and what appears to 
him the inevitable outcome. 

“Pour nous Francais, habitués à l'école publique d’où toute motive 
religieuse est délibérément exclue, il est moins aisé de nous expliquer 
la répugnance de certains de nos voisins à admettre le Cowper 
Zempleism. Vuisqwil est reconnu que la majorité de la nation anglaise 
est opposée à l'idce de l'école sans Dieu,’ il nous semble qu va 
enseignement moral a base religieuse et chrétienne devrait ètre de nature 
à satisfaire les exigeances des adeptes des diverses confessions. Crest 
non une neutralité négative, mais une neutralité positive et bien- 
veillante, qui n'a rien de destructif: l'enseignement chretien non 
dogmatique est une préparation à un enseignement religieux specialise 
que la famille peut donner en dehors de l'école." . 

And if Anglicans reject Cowper-Templeism as too fede and Non- 
conformists as too /fosit/f, the only alternative to which we ate 
logically driven is Ja /aicit’. This is doctrine with which our reader 
are familiar, but it comes with more force when presented by a foreigner. 


By Louis DYER. 
6s. 6d. Ginn & Co.) 

Prof. Louis Dyer’s edition, published in 1885, was revised by Pro!. 
Thomas Day Seymour. Thus the book may be regarded as the joint 
work of two American editors, both well known in England and both 
so recently dead that mourning for them is hardly yet hushed. Besides 
the “ Apology” and the ‘‘Crito” it contains extracts from the 
** Phaedo” and the ** Symposium,” and from Xenophon's “£ Memora- 
bilia.” Although the edition is included-in the American “College 
Series of Greek Authors," it is suitable (if not/ too dear). with its con- 
cise notes and appended vocabulary, for boys who arey just beginning 


Plato: Apology of Socrates and Crito. 
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Plato. There is little in it to find fault with. In 19e the form of the 
apodosis, roUTÓ yé wor Soxet kaàòy elvai, might have been explained and 
illustrated ; what we call ** irregular" in Greek is often discovered, as 
one gets older, to be regular enough. It was doubtful judgment in 41b 
to persist with &yovra for &yayóvra ; and we ought either to set the note 
of interrogation at Ziau@oy or to read (as it has been proposed) uvpíovs 
obs. On the whole, the editors were wise to keep the conflict of 
opinion in the background, lest with its tumultuous din it should alarm 
and repel the young. We should have liked, however, to see some 
mention of the work on Plato of the late Mr. J. Adam, whose £xouai 
for €Awpa in 37b might, for example, have been recorded. Learning 
is like virtue in that it has no nationality ; and the true scholar should 
enlighten his mind with every good luminant within his reach. 


The Genesis and Evolution of the Individual Soul. By the Rev. 
J. O. BEVAN. (23. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

To review this essay lies beyond our province, and, we will frankly 
add, our powers. Mr. Bevan professes to treat the thesis scientifically, 
but, in fact, heonly brings Revelation to the bar of Science, and decides 
how far our religious preconceptions are justified—or, rather, not 
negatived—by modern science. *'*Soul" is nowhere defined, but it is 
laid down that man became man when he passed from consciousness to 
thought, and the outward sign of thought 1s speech, or, as the author 
puts it, “ In the beginning was the Word."  ** Mind" and '*Soul" 
are apparently used as synonymous. The simian origin of man is not 
disputed, but the difficulties it raises—llad Pithecanthropos a soul? 
has the embryo a soul ?—are waived as irrelevant to the argument. 
Dr. Abbott's ** Flat-land" is referred to as throwing a possible light 
on miracles, and the revelations of spiritualism are used with due 
reserve. The Athanasian Hymn (so it is euphemistically called) and 
the doctrine of Eternal Punishment are relegated to the limbo of 
theology. Mr. Bevan has read and thought, and is therefore worth 
reading ; but the impression left on us by the essay is that ‘all that 
we know (from science) is, nothing can be known." 


A Latin Anthology. (2s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This is a disappointing volume and hardly deserves a place in the 
famous ** Golden Treasury Series." The anonymous editor vouchsafes 
no line to indicate the limits he has set himself, the principles that 
have guided him in his selection, or the class of readers for whom the 
notes are composed. To judge from the notes, he certainly does not 
appeal to the classical scholar. Difficulties of text and interpretation 
(as in Virgil, ** Eclogues" iv, and Horace, ** Odes" iii, 4) are not 
discussed. On the other hand, there is nothing in the notes to 
commend the Anthology to the general reader with a tincture of 
classics ; not a note of appreciation—the ‘*O taste and see!” of the 
Psalmist. Horace's animosus infans is reduced to the lowest level of 
prose. ‘* His courage was shown by his taking things so coolly when 
he might have cried,” and * I would I could go to the plains of 
Thessaly " is a vapid paraphrase of Virgil’s ** O ubi campi." To pass 
to the selection itself, Lucretius and Catullus are fairly represented, 
though at least a sample should have been given of the ** Epithalamium." 
Virgil has ten extracts against IIcrace’s twenty-five. That there 
should not be a single extract from the first half of the ** Aeneid ” is an 
almost criminal omission. Under Tibullus we miss *'Sulpicia," un- 
doubtedly his masterpiece, and room might have been found for the 
whole of Propertius's immortal ** Desine, Paulle.” We have no space 
to pursue our analysis of the contents, but ask, in conclusion, on what 
principle Horace's ‘‘ Satires " and ** Epistles," Juvenal, and Persius are 
ignored. ‘‘Satira tota nostra est” boasts Quintilian. Why should 
the one original development of Latin poetry be omitted? It will 
hardly be contended that Martial and Petronius are poets and Juvenal 
a versifier of prose. The anonymous editor is mpar congressus with 
Prof. Tyrrell or Mr. St. John Thackeray. 


Dic tragischen Komodianten von George Meredith. Translated by 
I. L. Benecke. (5s. net. Siegle, Hill, & Co.) 

Let us test the quality by a new method. We take a piece ot 
the German. ‘‘ Er ging an die Stelle, wo der tobende blaue See, 
nachdem er eineu Ausgang gefunden hat, einen Arm vorstreckt, wie 
ein feuriger junger Athlet in Kampfe, und den Khonetluss bildet. Da 
stand er eine Stunde lang, durch den rauschenden klaren Strom von 
seinem Fieber befreit, durch die glänzenden Massen einer unaufhór. 
lichen Macht begeistert, welche im llintergrunde die himmelhohen 
Alpen, im Vordergrunde die grossen historischen bevolkerten Ebenen 
bildet." Then—with a fear of the Prize Editor at heart —we render 
it into English. ** He went to the spot where the wild, blue lake, 
having found an outlet, puts forth an arm, like a fiery, young athlete 
in combat, and forms the Rhone. There he stood a full hour, freed 
of his fever by the clear, rustling stream, enraptured by the glitter- 
ing masses set by Nature's everlasting power, which shapes in the 
background the sky-mounting Alps and in the foreground great, 
historical, and populous plains." Now let us look at the original. 
** He walked to where the strenuous blue lake, finding outlet, propels 
a shoulder, like a bright-muscled athlete in action, and makes the 
Rhone stream. There he stood for an hour, disfevered by the limpid 
liquid tumult, inspirited by the glancing volumes of a force that knows 


no abatement, and is the skiey Alps behind, the great historic citied 
plains ahead." Miss Benecke, if she has surrerdered *'bright- 
muscled ” and is in trouble with *' glancing volumes," has given the 
sense well enough. Meredith’s linguistic contortions make translation 
of him a four de force. Wishing, for example, as we understand, to 
say, ‘The Jew gesticulated as he was speakirg," he puts it thus: 
** So vigorously rich was his Llood that the swift «motion running with 
the theme as he talked pictured itself in passing and was like the 
play of sheet lightning on the variations of the uninterrupted and 
many-glancing outpour." Let our readers turn the sentence into 
German for themselves before they censure Miss Benecke’s version : 
* So kräftig und rasch floss sein Blut, dass seine Erregung, die sich 
mit dem Gesprach vermehrte, sich kund tat und bei den Variationem 
seines ununterbrochenen und vielseitigen Themas wie Wetterleuchten 
erschien." ** Tat sich kund " seems to us weak. Since the Meredith. 
ians themselves are not always agreed as to the sense of the Master, 
we hesitate to say that the translator sometimes mistakes him. We 
may state, however, with all dithdence of ourselves, that occasionally 
her interpretation of his words diflers from ours. ‘* Homes where 
speech was wine" we take to mean ‘‘ houses where men drank instead 
cf talking," not ** Hauser wo Rede wie Wein floss”; nor do we think 
“ Er hatte Tone die weniger idyllisch klangen *’ a just equivalent for 
* He had notes less fastoraily tmazcable.”’ But, on the whole, Miss 
Benecke's work is well dcne. We doubt whether her German will 
commend itself to good German critics ; it is, however, a braveattempt 
to express the character of the English, and will serve to render Mere. 
dith accessible to Germans who would enter his labyrinths. The 
tragic story of Ferdinand Lassalle has for them in particular an abiding 
interest. 


Easy Readings in German. By A. R. LECHNER. (2s. Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Lechner sends forth a new and revised edition of his elementary 
reading book, which contains exercises for retranslation. The lan- 
guage is simple, and only such words are used as occur in common life. 
In the earlier pieces the connexion between the verb and its separable 
prefix is indicated by an asterisk— which is a good idea. Wecommend 
the book to the notice of those who are looking for a reader. 


German Composition, By PAUL R. Pore. (3s. 6d. Bell & Sons.) 

Assistant Prof. Pope. of Cornell University, has prepared this work 
for those who have already been introduced to the elements of German. 
It is a usable book. Its merits are that it is constructed on a modern 
system and that it has a German atmosphere. On the other hand, it 
has a fault in the Americanisms that occasionally crop up in it. We 
say *' post cards” and not * postal caids" ; we do not talk of *'check- 
ing baggage" or of **single-trip-tickets.” and we do not “board a 
car" when we get into a train. Do our readers know what to ** flunk ” 
is? The German is durchfallen. Yet, in spite of this imperfection, 
the book is not to be lightly rejected ; the teacher might look at a copy 
to see whether it would serve his purpose. By the way, for * call ” 
(2 visit) we should have vorsprechen rather than desuchen. 


A Spanish Primer. By the Rev. A. C. CLapin. (tis. G. Bell.) 

This booklet may possibly serve those who desire only a bowing 
acquaintance with Spanish, but it is too slight for the serious student 
even in the first stage. Spanish pronunciation is polished off in half a 
page, thus: ** The double letter // is pronounced with a liquid sound, 
like that of ‘ill’ in the English word ‘ million’ or the y in * beyond." 
N also has a liquid sound." 


The Great Victorian Age. For Children. By M. B. SYNGE, 
F.R.Hist.S. (3s. 6d. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This is an excellent book and should be given to all boys and girls 
between the ages of twelve and fourteen or so, for it cannot fail to 
give them a vivid interest in their own country, and to make them 
understand that history is something besides a mere list of dates and 
descriptions of battles. The author is evidently a faithful pupil of 
J. R. Green, and she has done for the young what that great historian 
did for the adult: she shows that the life of a people is written in 
their social progress, and that the work of a Lord Shaftesbury is as 
valuable as the work of a Wellington or a Nelson. These are the 
lines on which it is desirable our children should be educated if 
Progress—with a capital P—is not to be represented simply by eight 
Dreadnoughts! The writer tells her story in simple English which 
makes no claim to be called literary, but now and again, as in her 
description of the Indian Mutiny and of General Gordon, she shows a 
gift of vivid narration. The two maps are very clear, and the chrono- 
logical list of dates is carefully chosen. We would make one sugges- 
tion: that in the next edition a list of books (histories, novels, poems), 
dealing with the period should be added. 


Cassell’s Atlas. 
and a full Index of Geographical Names. 
MEW. (12s. 6d. net.) 

The editor’s name is sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and up-to- 
date-ness of this handsome and serviceable atlas. There is no preface 
or other indication of its scope or the class of students for whom it is 
intended. Internal evidence shows that it is confined almost exclusively 


Containing a complete Series of Maps of the World, 
By J. G. Bak rnuoro- 


| to political geography and designed for the general reader, not the 
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youthful student. The exceptions are two maps of the world, the first 
showing vegetative features, the other heights and depths; a com- 
mercial chart showing railways and steamship routes and (very roughly) 
their degrees of commercial development. To the British Isles no less 
than thirteen of the eighty-eight maps are devoted. The first shows high- 
ways, the second railroads with continental connexions. In the general 
map that follows, railways might well have been omitted. The 
London District (the environs of London for some twenty miles) is 
a very clear and useful map. We desiderate one of London itself. 
We should have added Switzerland as another exception. The 
orography is vividly shown in four colours. For recent political 
changes, as in Africa and the Far East, we have tested the Atlas 
pretty thoroughly and not found it wanting. As a general book of 
reference, we can unreservedly commend it. 


The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by T. HUTCHINSON. 
Two Vols. Oxford Edition. (Frowde.) 

For the purposes of the ordinary student the Oxford edition of 
Charles and Mary Lamb may be regarded as final. With the exception 
of the letters, which in Lamb's case one feels to be an unusually intrinsic 
part of his work, these two volumes include all the literary prose of 
Charles and Mary Lamb, the plays, dramatic fragments, prologues and 
epilogues of Charles, and, with a few unimportant omissions, the verse 
of both. Mr. Hutchinson has arranged his matter chronologically, 
within certain broad divisions determined by the subject-matter—an 
arrangement to which, as he suggests, the Lambs' desultory manner of 
production lends itself. It would, indeed, be ditticult to attempt any 
classification of Lamb's work on grounds of literary excellence. For 
his genius is often most apparent in the froth of a moment's fancy, and, 
where all is occasional, it seems best to leave each reader, as Mr. Ilut- 
chinson has done, to determine his own values. Mr. Hutchinson, as 
might have been expected, has worthily carried on the high tradition of 
Lamb editorship, to which he pays generous tribute in his preface. 
His complete bibliographical list of published works and survey of the 
gradual growth of the collected writings is a valuable feature of this 
edition. 


The Girl’s Encyclopedia. By A. B. BARNARD. (3s. 6d. net. 
Pilgrim Press.) 

This is a useful, kinaly, diligently written book, evidently an honest, 
careful piece of work. Its spirit is so unselfish and its ideals so right 
that any temptation to mock at details here and there must be 
rigorously curbed. The fact that ‘“‘ beadwork ” and artificial flower 
making are reckoned in the same category with sculpture and painting, 
and under the same heading of ‘Art,’ may suggest its limitations. 
Yet the quotations from Ruskin are not ill chosen, and the writer's 
attitude to the zesthetic values does not cancel her good feeling and 
practical knowledge. To say that the book is superficial might be mis- 
leading, for it is evidently painstaking and thorough within the bounds 
of the author’s capacity, and is full of a charming freshness and energy. 
But it must be confessed that it has its very obvious limitations, and, to 
judge by its hygienic directions, is not written for homes where the 
daily ** tub" is taken for granted asa part of primary morality. In 
the chapter on needlework, the present reviewer — who is a great 
admirer of plain needlework and of really beautiful embroidery—is 
somewhat shocked by the wholesale and indiscriminate recommendation 
of every kind of *'fancy work," such as may well call up hideous 
visions of petty ugliness in the shape of braidwork and crochet (the 
crochet-hook is especially glorified), leatherwork, and third-rate 
crewel. At least one word of warning should have been given in 
regard to colour and form and the under-educated errors of meaning- 
less and multiplied fripperies. Girls who have grown up in unliterary 
homes will probably be interested in the suggestions made for their 
reading ; but it is always a daring experiment to make out a represen- 
tative list of books, and among a list of poets that includes Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox it is startling to find no mention of Christina Rossetti. 
On the other hand, the chapters on Religion and School Life and 
Character Building are full of a gentle wisdom that must do good 
wherever the book goes and be all the more efficient for the occasional 
touches of humour which enliven the volume. These chapters are not 
unworthy of the fine quotation on page 95, and of the author's own true 
saying that ‘‘ there is need of faith not only to die by, but to live by." 
Though not quite what the word ** Encyclopædia " suggests, the book 
contains much useful and various information, and directs the girl who 
reads it to other sources of knowledge. And it cannot fail to deepen a 
healthy and bracing sense of responsibility, while deepening and widen- 
ing also for many a girl-reader the true meaning of charity and house- 
hold piety. 

SCIENCE, &c. 


An Intermediate Course of Laboratory Work in Chemistry. By E. K. 
HANSON and J. W. DopGsoN. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The course of experiments outlined in this book provides a very suit- 
able training in practical work for students who are preparing for a 
University Intermediate Examination in Science. Instructions for the 
preparation of a number of typical and important compounds occupy 
about one-third of the text; the directions are clear and the apparatus 
suggested is simple but effective. The relative dimensions of the 


various parts of the apparatus and their mode of connexion are plainly 
indicated in numerous photographic reproductions. The next section 
of the book treats of elementary volumetric and gravinietric analysis, 
and the remainder provides a simple scheme of elementary qualitative 
analysis. The work is by no means exhaustive, but to a student who 
can rely upon the aid of a competent teacher it offers an excellent 
course of post-matriculation work. 


Practical Organic Chemistry. By J. J. SUDBOROUGH and 
T. C. JAMES. (Ss. net. Blackie.) 

This excellent book should be much appreciated by teachers and 
students alike. In addition to details of many preparations, it also 
gives examples of common laboratory operations necessarily involved 
in practical organic work, methods of determining molecular weights, 
exercises in the quantitative analysis of organic compounds, and the 
procedure to be adopted in identifying various types of such bodies. 
The number of experiments is unusually large, and it should be easy 
for the student, under guidance, to choose a series which will give 
him an excellent insight into the technique of the subject. The illus- 
trations, for the most part reproduced from photographs of the actual 
apparatus employed, are extraordinarily good. There are numerous 
references to the original papers from which the various methods have 
been drawn. 


School Hygiene. By R. A. LYSTER. Second Edition. 
(3s. 6d. Clive.) 

Dr. Lyster's book is an eminently practical account of hygiene with 
particular reference to children and school life. It is divided into 
three sections, of which the first deals with school buildings, the second 
with the scholar—** his physical training and the laws of health," and 
the third with medical supervision and school medicine and surgery. 
The characteristics of the book are its directness and clearness, its 
sound common sense, and the absence of technicalities. It is primarily 
intended for the use of teachers who, now that medical inspection in 
schools is compulsory, ** must stand in the same relation to the medical 
officer as the hospital nurse to the doctor,” but we venture to think 
that it might be read with advantage by most parents who have the 
physical welfare of their children at heart. 


The New Matriculation Chemistry. By G. H. BaiLEv. Fourth 
Edition. (5s. 6d. Clive.) 

The scope of this work is defined by the Syllabus in Chemistry of 
the Matriculation Examination of the University of London. It is 
unnecessary to review the book in detail, since it is already so well 
known as providing a sound course of study in elementary experimental 
chemistry. We should, however, like to see a note added to Experi- 
ment 123, pointing out that the electrolysis of a solution of hydrochloric 
acid is, by itself, an entirely unsatisfactory method of obtaining in- 
formation about the volume composition of hydrogen chloride gas. It 
is satisfactory to see that, in Experiment 47, the student is warned 
against assuming that the volume composition of water is settled by 
electrolysing dilute sulphuric acid. On page 365 it is stated that *‘ the 
amount of an element deposited bears a definite proportion to the 
amount of the current of electricity." Such a statement is not likely 
to convey any really definite meaning to a student, and should be recast 
in more precise terms. 


A Text-Book of Physics: Properties of Matter. By J. H. POYNTING 
and Sir J. J. THoMsoN. Fifth Edition. (10s. 6d. Griffin.) 

It is some seven years since the first edition of this well known 
work appeared, and the fact that a fifth edition has now been issued 
is sufficient evidence of the high appreciation in which it is held. It isa 
book with which no advanced student of physics can afford to dispense. 


Technical Electricity. By H. T. DAvIbGE and R. W. HUTCHINSON. 
Second Edition. (4s. 6d. Clive.) 

Some three years ago we had occasion to review the first edition of 
this excellent book, which fills a gap between the purely academic and 
the purely engineering types of treatment of the subject. There are 
many men engaged in electrical industries having but little knowledge 
of the main principles on which their daily occupations are based, who 
are anxious to remove this bar to their progress, and it is for such 
earnest inquirers that this book has been written. It does not assume 
any preliminary knowledge of the subject on the part of the reader. 
It can be strongly recommended as sound and in touch with modern 
practice. 

Laboratory Manua! of Qualitative Analysis. By W. SEGERBLOM. 

(3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

A student who works conscientiously through the course of analysis 
on the lines laid down in this book will not only attain considerable 
facility in the technique of the subject, but will also consolidate his 
knowledge of the properties and reactions of the commoner compounds. 
The author has supplied, in full, equations representing all the re- 
actions which occur in the various operations, and gives a list of 
larger works which treat the subject in a more comprehensive manner 
so that the student may experience no difficulty in obtaining informa- 
tion on points of special importance. Some fifteen pages of **study 
questions" at the end of the book will enable the worker to ascertain 
for himself whether he understands the reasons for the various pro- 
cesses he has been carrying out in the laboratory. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


IR ROBERT MORANT, as he watched the per- 
formancein the Clothworkers’ Hall, on November 13, 

must have whispered to his colleague, Mr. Bruce, like 
The Registration Sheridan’s critic, “W hen they do agree 
Conference. on the stage, their unanimity is wonder- 
ful." Not even “the Department which 

is above all Governments " (the word is Dr. McClure's) 
can mistake the significance of this Conference. The 
Act of 1907 assigned to the Board the duty of con- 
stituting a Registration Council representative of the 
profession. At the instance of the Board the leaders of 
the profession framed a scheme for such a Council. 
The Board, instead of amending the scheme, invited 
objections which it had no difficulty in obtaining, and 
declined to take action till teachers were agreed among 
themselves. The Federal Council boldly accepted the 
challenge, and the almost unanimous vote of every 
national association of teachers in favour of the revised 
scheme is the triumphant answer. It is true that this 
agreement could not have been secured without long 
preliminary rehearsals and a consummate stage-manager, 
Mr. Easterbrook—the barring of all amendments was 
a stroke of genius—but it was none the less real. The 
first speaker, Mr. Cary Gilson, struck the key-note. 
What they had that day to decide was whether teaching 
should be an organized profession or a department of 
State—whether teachers should be self-governed or Civil 
servants governed by Whitehall. Thirty-seven asso- 
ciations—ranging from the N.U.T., with its membership 
of 70,000, to the College of Teachers for the Blind, 
with eighty-eight members; from the Head Masters’ 
Conference to the Book-keepers and Shorthand-writers— 
answered with one voice, “ We desire self-government,” 


and agreed in a common cause to merge all minor 
differences. 


HE outworks have been stormed, but the enemy has 
not surrendered, and this is but the first stage of 
the campaign. For any declaration to the contrary, the 
Board is still of the opinion expressed 
in the letter announcing its intention to 
abolish the old Register—that Registra- 
tion had proved a failure, and that all it had attempted 
to do could be better done by regulations of the Board. 
It can still plead that the Musicians declined to attend the 
Conference and that a Council without music cannot 
be called representative. Such a plea would perhaps 
be too flimsy for even Sir R. Morant to adopt, but there 
is in reserve the grave matter of finance. As Dr. 
McClure pointed out, the Board has not fulfilled its 
distinct and reiterated promise to return fees; but we 
may be very sure that Mr. Runciman—who in March 
flatly refused to return the fees paid for registration on 
the ground that the money had been spent—will not, in 
December, pay over without demur the demand note for 
£ 15,000. 


The Future 
of Registration. 


HE letter addressed to the President of the Board of 
Education, in reply to Circular 705 by the Modern 
Language Association, in conjunction with the Society 
of University Teachers of German, the 
Teachers’ Guild, and the British Science 
Guild, will be found in the current num- 
ber of Modern Language Teaching. We have already 
commented on this official Memorandum which Dr, 
McClure must have had in his mind when he spoke of 
the Board's communications which moved in school- 
masters "thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears," 
and need only note that the letter endorses and presses 
home our criticisms. First, it brushes aside the lame 
excuse of the Board for refusing to investigate the 
present condition of modern language teaching in 
secondary schools on the plea that a return in the form 
demanded by the House of Lords is impossible. Next 
it shows that in the study of German there has not been 
(as stated in the Memorandum) an advance, but rather 
"a rapid and alarming retrogression." The contention 
that " the curriculum of schools is necessarily guided by 
the course of the Universities to which they lead" is 
rebutted by the fact that only a small fraction of the 
pupils in State-aided schools proceed to the University. 
Lastly, the letter protests against the policy of the 
Board which 
into the scale of Latin as against German, apparently 
out of consideration for the one boy in a hundred who 
will go on to the University," and again urges that the 
Board should encourage and foster schools of the type 
of the German Real- and Oberrealschule. “ We would 
reiterate our conviction that a sound and thorough 
literary training can be given through English, German, 
and French, without a knowledge of Latin. If, in the 
words of the Memorandum, English can serve as 'the 
backbone of a humanistic education,’ surely a combina- 
tion of English, German, and French would constitute a 
valuable type of humanistic education." It is hinted 
that Circular 705 is not the Board’s last word, and we 
hope that the next Memorandum of the Board on 
language teaching will not be drafted by an, official 
who knows nothing of modern languages. 


Circular 
705. 


“throws the whole weight of its influence. 
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M R. ASQUITH'S letter to the National Council of 

Evangelical Free Churches admits in the hand- 
somest manner that the Nonconformists have a real 
grievance still unremedied ; but he does 
not hold out hopes of immediate redress. 
He reminds the Free Churches that the 
Government have spared neither time nor labour in the 
effort to legislate on the subject of education. And he 
adds to a promise to do something later these significant 
words: “if no opportunity arises for dealing effectively 
with the subject in this Parliament." That was equivalent 
to saying that no opportunity could be found in the present 
Parliament, though Mr. Asquith's letter was written in 
October when the political situation was not precisely as 
it is to-day. But on the question as to what he will do, 
if returned to power in another Parliament, he is quite 
firm: " We cannot allow," he says, "the present in- 
justices, and the limitations or absence of popular control, 
to continue to deface our educational system." Weagree 
as to the anomalies of the present system, and, while we 
would greatly regret to see religious teaching banished 
from our schools, we are not convinced that the religious 
teaching is better in voluntary schools than it is in Council 
schools. 


Sectarian 
Sohools. 


R. THOMAS HOLLOWAY, founder of the Col- 
lege that bears his name, laid down the rule that 
no woman should be a governor of the College. He also 
decreed that, after twenty years from his 
death, the regulations might be altered by 
consent of three-fourths of the governing 
body provided that the fundamental prin- 
ciples laid down in the deed were not altered. The 
governors now propose, twenty years after the death of 
the founder, to make it possible for women to act as 
governors. The aid of the law was invoked, and Mr. 
Justice Swinfen Eady has given judgment that the pro- 
posed alteration admitting women to the board of gover- 
nors is not contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
deed establishing the College. This seems to us a 
reasonable opinion. Mr. Holloway founded the College 
obviously because he wished women to have an oppor- 
tunity of a good education. We cannot now divine why 
he excluded women from the governing body ; possibly, 
he thought it difficult at the time to find suitable women 
for the work. In the statutes as first drafted, clergymen, 
lawyers, and doctors were likewise excluded. Now that 
the College has been in existence twenty years and more, 
it is fair to suppose that a new generation of educated 
women capable of the work has come into being. We 
welcome the decision: it was an anomaly that a college 
for women should be goverrfed entirely by men, and we 
hope that the governors will, as opportunity offers, elect 
a fair proportion of women members. 


Lady Covernors 


or 
Holloway College. 


HE London Education Committee has had before it 

a report in which the question of raising the school 
leaving age to fifteen, and making attendance at con- 
tinuation schools compulsory up to the 
age of eighteen, is fully discussed and 
recommendations made. The report 
came before the Finance Committee, 
who pointed out that to raise the leaving age to fifteen 
meant an extra penny rate, and that they were unable to 
calculate the cost of the further proposals, which would 
certainly be considerable. The Education Committee 
show no alacrity to discuss this report, but the mere fact 


Compulsory 
Education to the 
Age of Eighteen. 


that it has been presented and adopted marks an im- 
portant step. The school leaving age has already been 
raised beyond the minimum of the early Education Acts, 
but there is a growing feeling that it must be raised still 
further. At the same time, there exists a strong body of 
opinion that boys who leave school at fourteen and do 
not enter at once a skilled trade lose the greater benefit 
of their schooling. It is entirely a matter of expense. 
The higher the organization and the more complex the 
civilization, the longer is the earning age postponed. The 
question is, can we, as a nation, afford to keep children 
at school to the age of fifteen and to lessen their time 
for paid employment up to the age of eighteen? We 
think we can, and, when the nation grows accustomed to 
the idea, we shall carry out these proposals. For the 
moment the London rate-payer would rebel; but the 
very existence of the report shows how feeling is 
tending. 


Sm ERAL prosecutions have lately taken place with 
regard to the employment of children attending 


school. We are glad it should be so, and we are glad 
that the magistrates have taken the 
Eolo ant of charges seriously. The by-laws of the 


County of Middlesex, in which one 
summons was issued, are based upon the 
Employment of Children Act of 1903, and allow a school- 
boy to be employed for three and a half hours a day, 
provided the employment is not between the hours of 
8.30 in the morning and 5 in the evening. Most teachers 
would agree that this is already too much, especially 
as the boys most likely to seek for employment are 
those who are less well fed and clothed. Poor feeding 
and poor clothing, added to the enormous nervous strain 
of intellectual work in school for some five hours, do not 
fit a boy for additional work out of school. We would 
like the by-laws to be more stringent; but it is at any 
rate well that prosecutions should take place in order to 
bring home to the minds of employers that there are 
legal limits to the employment of children, and in order 
to impress upon the public generally that such employ- 
ment frequently takes place. It has often been said 
that the English are a thriftless nation. We providea 
splendid machinery for education and allow much of the 
money and effort to be wasted by trying to teach under- 
fed or overworked children. 


Sohoo! Children. 


[* any of our readers have not seen “The Fallacy 

of the Elder Brother,” by Mr. H. B. Mayor, of 
Clifton College, they should look up the November 
number of the Nineteenth Century and 
After. With delicacy and skill Mr. Mayor 
exposes the fallacy of the claim that the 
young master should consider himself as an elder brother 
to the boys of the school. If this ideal is largely held, as 
Mr. Mayor asserts, his exposure is timely. That a school- 
master should keep himself young and fresh in spirit and 
should be able to share in the interests of the boys are 
obvious desiderata; but it is equally necessary that he must 
have more serious interests and that these must not be 
hidden, but must be evident from his life. To endeavour 
deliberately to become a boy and to limit one’s interests 
to boyish things tend to make one’s influence for good 
negligible. The elder-brother schoolmaster can only 
act in this relation toa few boys, if to any: the majority 
are untouched. The common mistake is that young men 
make instant and misguided efforts tobe directly 1n- 


The 
Elder Brother. 
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fluences for good. The better way is to be oneself 
and to let the influence be indirect. It would almost 
seem that men are afraid to admit of serious intellectual 
and moral interests, because these are presumed to be 
beyond the ken of the average boy of sixteen. 


R. PERCY NUNN, at the Society of Arts, was 
doing good work in pointing out that the instincts 
of young children are towards constructional work, and 
in urging that handwork should be part 
Bem of the school curriculum at all ages. 
Careful investigations have shown that 
the development of the brain proceeds pari passu with 
the agility of the muscles. There seems to be no doubt 
that light is let into the brain of the feeble-minded by 
suitable exercises of the muscles. In public schools, 
where games and other outdoor activities play a large 
part in school life, it may be possible for a boy to be 
educated without much direct manual training in school 
hours; but children in town elementary schools have no 
such opportunities. For them at any rate, if not for the 
others, a curriculum planned on constructional work with 
the hands is essential. At the same meeting, Mrs. 
Burgwin said that her observations had taught her that 
children were destructional rather than constructional. 
The two points of view do not seem to us to be opposed. 
Children holding any object in their hands are inclined to 
break it to pieces from a desire for muscular activity ; 
but this same desire is satisfied with even greater delight 
when they make things. They have to learn to make 
things; they can break them without teaching. The 
former activity is more useful, and therefore deserves to 
be taught. 


HE British Medical Association has decided that 
£ 250 is the minimum salary that should be offered 
to a school medical officer, and, upon a Local Authority 
sending an advertisement to the British 
ir erred Medical Journal, offering a salary of less 
j than £250, the Secretary writes declining 
the advertisement and expressing the hope that the 
Authority will increase the salary. This is quite as it 
should be. We note the fact here because it reminds us 
that professional associations are formed not only for the 
protection of the public, but also for the protection of 
their own members. When the Association of Assistant 
Masters was passing through its probationary stage, 
extraordinary care was taken to disclaim any intention 
of becoming a “trade union.” Kind friends, at every 
opportunity, pointed out the danger of allowing it to be 
assumed for a moment that assistant masters were other 
than missionaries, utterly regardless of the amount of 
their remuneration, provided only they were permitted 
to teach. It was hinted in unmistakable language that 
it was unprofessional to care about the loaves and fishes. 
But no one doubts the honesty or the honour of the 
medical profession. If doctors can take a firm stand 
against sweating, so may schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses, and we hope they will. 


ibs J. HALLEY MEIKLE, Medical Officer of the 

Edinburgh School Board, in the course of a lecture 
delivered to the Edinburgh Sanitary Society, urged that, 
whatever system of ventilation might be 
adopted in schools, the importance of 
the open window should not be over- 
looked. There is a double object to be gained at school. 


The 
Open Window. 
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Primarily, of course, it is essential to secure, as far as 
possible, that the air breathed by teachers and scholars 
should be pure. But a secondary matter of considerable 
importance is that school life should serve as a model for 
home life. In the home there are, as a rule, no patent 
systems of ventilation. Fresh air enters through door 
or window. It is important that children should grow 
accustomed to sit in rooms with open windows, in order 
that they may acquire a distaste for sitting or sleeping 
at home with closed windows. Systems of ventilation 
that require windows and doors to be kept closed in 
order that the currents of air may pass in the right 
directions have, in our opinion, several drawbacks —but 
chiefly this, that the children become accustomed to 
sitting in rooms with closed windows. The gospel of 
the open window still needs widely preaching. 
A TIMES leading article of a hundred years ago— 

November 17, 1809—implies that the public schools 
had more leisure in those days and were able to amuse 
themselves with polite, if slightly unin- 
telligent, puzzles. In those happy times 
there were no modern languages, science 
laboratories, or manual rooms to dispute 
the supremacy of the classics. The curriculum was 
simple, and only Latin verses were complex. “We 
recollect,” says the Times leader of 1809, “a dispute 
some years ago among the public schools as to the 
possibility of furnishing the greatest number of hexa- 
meter and pentameter lines from adverbs, conjunctions, 
prepositions, and other words, in themselves unmeaning, 
without the help of more important context; when a 
wonderful production of this race of inexpressives 
appeared, ending, as we remember, with this penta- 
meter :— 

Quandoquidem, quoniam, quippe, quod, atque quia."' 


Polite Occupations 
a Hundred Years 


ago. 


We do not say that the production of such verses caused 
a greater waste of time than is the result of many modern 
exercises in schools of to-day. It is perhaps only the 
outer form that changes. 


WE are glad to see that a lady doctor successfully 
brought an action for libel against a local news- 


paper. The defendants agreed that there should be a 
judgment for the plaintiff and that they 
aater t sd should pay costs. The Judge said that 


“the plaintiff had acted with great gener- 
osity in accepting the terms agreed upon. It was clear 
that imputations had been made upon her professional 
skill and conduct. There now remained no imputation 
upon her skill and conduct, and he only hoped that she 
would remain unmolested in the pursuit of her pro- 
fession." There are two opinions abroad which this 
judgment may help to check. One is that lady doctors 
are unnecessarily fussy ; the other that the children of 
the poor receive too much attention. These opinions are 
an inheritance from bygone times. No one to-day who 
has any acquaintance with. the results of investigations 
into the conditions of children can doubt that the most 
urgent and most remunerative form that the expenditure 
of public money can take is to secure healthy conditions 
for children. Equally is it impossible to doubt that the 
necessity for this has been brought to the notice of 
the country generally by the fearless action of women 
who will not allow us to remain contented with our past 
ignorance on the subject 
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N° less a sum than £25,000 is spent every year by 
the various apprenticeship charities of London. 
The Conference which the Lord Mayor has summoned 
for the 3rd of this month will have, 
among other matters, to discuss the 
administration of these funds. Recently 
an appeal was issued for an additional sum of £13,000 
by the National Institution of Apprenticeship. Further, 
as we Said last month, there is no reason why the London 
Education Committee should not spend the rates for this 
object, granted only that it can be shown that apprentice- 
ship is as valuable an outfit for life as a course in atrade 
school. A decision on this point is the gist of the whole 
matter. While not claiming to be experts in trade edu- 
cation, we are inclined to think that in most trades it is 
now found that the apprentice does not really get a sound 
knowledge of even a small branch of a trade. It is 
necessary to distinguish between trades. In most cases, 
we feel sure, the object will be better attained by letting 
the child attend a course at a trade school, where the 
teaching is given by workmen who are not only skilled 
in the art which they profess, but who have also studied 
the principles underlying the trade, or in other words, 
the science of it. In an organized school it is possible 
to ensure that a boy shall learn each process and the 
reason of it; in a workshop it is sometimes a matter of 
chance what knowledge he may chance to pick up. 


Apprentioeship. 


Ao the last meeting of the Surrey County Council 
there was some discussion in reference to a new 
county asylum at Netherne. It was stated that the cost 
of the asylum (including, we hope, the 
cost of the land) worked out at present 
as £780 per inmate; but that, when it 
was completed and quite full, the capital cost would be 
£440 per inmate. Assuming that the capital was borrowed 
at 34 per cent. and omitting any reserve fund for repairs 
and depreciation, this would give an annual payment in 
the form of rent of rather more than £13 a head, or 5s. 
a week, whicn would secure a good cottage in the 
country. It was further stated that, owing to the new 
asylum, the charge for pauper lunatics would be raised 
from 11s. 8d. to 14s. a week. It might be expected that, 
when a large number of people are living together, the 
cost per head might be lessened; yet we find that the 
cost of a pauper lunatic is to the rate-payer much more 
than the average cost of living in a working-class home. 
It is well to be reminded of this enormous expense that 
is laid upon the country. In proportion to it, the small 
sums proposed to be spent on feeding and giving medical 
attention to children are trifling. And the smaller sums 
spent in childhood may well lessen the number of adult 
lunatics. 


Cost o 
Pauper Lunatics. 


THE death of Dr. Hornby will recall to some of our readers the 
* Cato Maior” of Cicero that they were last month translating. His 
life, too, was ‘uno tenore feliciter acta,” and he, like Cato, could have 
said: *'Ita sensim sine sensu aetas senescit." His head mastership of 
sixteen years was uneventful but not inglorious, for he ruled with a 
perfect heart; and the one case of dismissal which made such a stir 
at the time is, like the ghost of Archytas, “laid with a handful of 
dust.” He had pre-eminently the gift that Cato most desired, auc- 
foritas, and in minor points he resembled the Cato of Cicero. A slight 
personal recollection is so characteristic that it may be pardoned. In 
his last year he was entertaining the examiners for the Newcastle when 
a warm discussion arose at dinner on the merits of George Meredith. 
It was ended by the Provost, who said to the last speaker, ‘I’ve never 
read a word of Meredith ; but, from what I've heard, I shall certainly 
set to work to study him." 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


SoME annoyance has been given to the Staffordshire Education Com- 
mittee by a statement made at the Diocesan Con- 
ference that, '* although they had now, thanks to the 
Education Department and the zeal of the Inspec- 
tors, good buildings, the children were being taught by the same 
teachers, the same subjects, in the same style. The children had gained 
nothing." Mr. Graham Balfour replies with a closely argued letter, in 
which he shows, (1) with regard to the teachers, that there have been 
1,172 fresh appointments in Staffordshire in the last six years; that 
there are now 1,026 certificated teachers, as against 832 six years ago ; 
and that the new appointments are all of teachers who have been much 
more soundly and widely trained than their predecessors, and that, of 
the older generation, the majority have taken the opportunities that have 
been afforded them of increasing their professional efficiency. (2) With 
regard to the subjects taught, six years ago there were 3I schools giving 
instruction in cookery, 14 in handicraft, none in laundry work, and 4 
in gardening. Now the number of schools giving this instruction is as 
follows : 126 in cookery, 62 in handicraft, 5 in laundry work, and 138 
in gardening. As to the style of the teaching, Mr. Balfour is able to 
show great improvement. His letter ably meets the unreasonable 
charges made against County Council management. 


Progress 
in Staffordshire. 


ALL Education Authorities appear now to be feeling the pinch of 
overty. The demands of the Board become mcre 
Salaries : : 

reduced. insistent and, as is alleged, the grants from the same 
quarter are not increased proportionately to the 
growing expenditure. Some economy can be effected in management, 
but the simplest procedure is to cut down salaries, for these form the 
largest part of the expenditure. We regret to see that Staffordshire has 
felt compelled to lower the increment of women assistant teachers from 
45 per annum to £2. 10s. The report states that the Committee have 
had the matter under their most careful consideration, and we must 
suppose that reasonable arguments were advanced in support of the 
change. The salaries of uncertified women assistant teachers have 
been reduced from £60 to £55, and the scale of salaries for girl pupil- 
teachers has also been reduced. In equity we can see no reason why 
women teachers doing the same work as men should not be paid the 
same salaries as men. Economically, we imagine the Staffordshire 
Committee find that they can get women at the lower rate, whereas to 
reduce the salary scales for men might result in a dearth of teachers. 
Nevertheless we greatly regret that 1t is upon women's salaries that a 

saving is to be effected. 


AN interesting question with regard to outside duties of teachers 
during school hours has been decided by the Staf- 


aap fordshire Education Committee. Two teachers 
School Hours. who, as Chairmen of Urban District Councils, were 


ex officio magistrates, asked for leave of absence to 
sit on the Bench during school hours. The Committee decided that, 
while they in no way desired to interfere with the acceptance of such 
office or the performance of its duties, such leave of absence during school 
hours should not be granted. It is a difficult question. A man’s first 
duty is obviously to his school. Yet schoolmasters are so rarely inclined 
to take their share in civic life that it seems a pity to interfere with the 
few cases that arise. It is a great compliment to the head master of 
a school, to the school itself, and to the Education Committee that he 
should be empowered to sit on the Bench. If such a duty can be per- 
formed without neglecting the school, it should be performed. Probably 
the appointment would be for one Die only, and the presence on the 
Bench need only be occasional. e almost think it might be left to 
the head master and the managers to decide according to its merits 
each case that might arise. 


AGRICULTURAL employment has been defined by the Central Edu- 
cation Committee of the Wilts County Council, in 
PA ALMORCITRD reference to the partial exemption of children who 
Employment. are working on the fields. The definition is as 
follows :—‘‘ The expression ‘ Agriculture '—in con- 
nexion with Section I of the Elementary Education (School Atten- 
dance) Act (1893) Amendment Act (1899)—shall include horticulture 
and the use of the land for any purpose of husbandry, inclusive of the 
keeping or breeding of live stock, poultry, or bees, and the growth of 
fruys, vegetables, and the like." It is, however, expressly added that 
the sale and distribution of the produce of the land is not considered as 
work on the land. A boy, therefore, may gain exemption for honest 
work in his father’s orchard, but he may not hang about the market- 
place with a basket of apples for sale. 


HOME-READING Circles have -been)sanctioned in Wiltshire in the 
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case of four schools. The number of children in 
the circles amount altogether to 140. Such reading 
circles—formed, we may assume, under the auspices 
of the National Home-Reading Union—are very valuable. We notice 
that the General Purposes Sub-Committee have authorized an allow- 
ance of 2d. per mile for necessary journeys by bicycle undertaken by 
the Committee's officers. This is sufficiently generous. Supposing an 
ofhcer to ride some forty miles a week—not an excessive amount—he 
might buy with his twopences the best of new bicycles each year. On 
the other hand, some of the payments made to school cleaners do not 
seem to err on the side of liberality. One such officer, we notice, gets 
£4 10s. per annum, which works out at about 2s. a week, not counting 
the holidays. If the school is to be swept out and properly dusted 


every day, and fires to be lighted in the winter, this does not seem 
excessive. 


Wiltshire. 


We notice that, in the last Quarterly Report of the Leicestershire 
Education Committee, nearly 30 per cent. of the 
children examined by the Medical Officer during 
the period under report were defective in one way 
or another and were advised treatment. This is a very large propor- 
tion. It has been decided to ask the Local Sanitary Authorities to 
disinfect the schools within their areas each summer holiday, as this 
may tend to increase the school attendance, and consequently reduce 
the demand upon the rates. The average school attendance during the 
last quarter is 92°9, as against 93 in the corresponding quarter of last 
year. During the present winter hedge-cutting classes are to be estab- 
lished in five centres. No doubt the instruction will include careful 
provision for the removal of the cuttings for the sake no less of the sheep 
than of rubber tyres. 


Leicestershire. 


THE Education Committee of the County of Warwick, at their meet- 
Secondary School ing on October 26, gave expression to two objections 
Regulations. to the regulations for secondary schools. In the 
first place, they consider that March 31, the date to 
which school accounts are to be made up, is the most inconvenient of 
times. They suggest either the end of July or December as the best date. 
In the secund place, they think that the grant of an additional £1 on 
every pupil earning the £5 grant, in schools where a certain percentage 
of bursars or pupil-teachers are received, ‘tis likely to work very in- 
equitably, as it is often a matter of geographical accident whether a 
secondary school can obtain the necessary number of bursars and pupil- 
teachers. Moreover, a school might receive the grant one year and not 
receive it in the following year, and this would militate against good 
financial management." They would prefer that the money should be 
given as an additional grant upon older pupils, or in increasing the Z2 
grant for pupils under twelve. They also consider that it is impossible 
or secondary schools to be efficiently staffed or to offer suitable salaries 
unless the Board of Education make a large increase in their grants. 
They are representing these points to the Board. 


CERTAIN private schools bave been inspected by the Warwick- 
Recognition of shire Education Committee with a view to their 
Private Schools, ‘recognition. Certain improvements in staffing and 

premises suggested in the report either have been, 
or are about to be, carried out. The Committee, therefore, have de- 
cided to recognize the following schools as efficient private secondary 
schools up to July 31, 1912 :—Olton, Convent of the Compassion, 
for girls up to seventeen ; Rugby, The Laurels, for girls up to nine- 
teen ; Rugby, Tyntesfield, for children up to ten years of age. The 
Arnold High School is to be recognized for girls up to the age of 
seventeen until July next. 


THE Warwickshire Report points out that, in the Board of Educa- 
tion statistics for 1907-8, Warwickshire stood first 
among the counties for the proportion of girls 
receiving instruction in cookery, and second among 
the counties for the proportion of boys receiving instruction in handi- 
craft. But the Committee are not satisfied to rest upon past laurels. 
They propose to provide two additional instructors in handicraft. The 
total number of scholars receiving this instruction in seven of the 
schools where least provision is made is 770, whereas no less than 
1,384 are eligible for it. The medical officer reports that, as a result 
of the medical inspection, ‘‘ the physical condition of the scholars has 
greatly improved since last year." The Board of Education have 
drawn the attention of the Committee to ‘‘the constant inaccuracies 
in the registration of scholars," and add that the Public Accounts 
Committee of the IIouse of Commons are taking steps to test the 
registration systematically and extensively. The report also states 
that a dearth of supplementary teachers makes it impossible to fill 
some vacant posts. We are rather glad to hear that the supplementary 
teacher is growing scarce. 


arwicks 
leads. 


AN ANCIENT QUAKER SCHOOL.’ 


HE History of Sidcot School was, in the first instance, 
compiled for domestic use and issued only for private 
circulation. The author is well justified in allowing the public 
to share his confidences. There is much detailed information 
of interest only to Sidcotians, or possibly to the Society of 
Friends; but all this the judicious reader can skip or skim, 
and much remains that throws fresh light not only on the 
education, but also on the social and economic conditions, of 
the past century, the more valuable because it is given inci- 
dentally and without parti pris. 

A Iove principium. We start with a remarkable letter of 
George Fox, showing the broad and liberal views on educa- 
tion held by the founder of Quakerism. The Bristol Friends 
had started a school in the last years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and in 1700 we find a certain William Jenkins established 
in a school at Sidcot and guaranteed a salary of Z20 by the 
Friends' Meeting. As might be expected, we find him prose- 
cuted by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. No teaching could be 
allowed outside the Church. We must pass over the various 
fortunes of the private-venture school. It was nearly a cen- 
tury before Sidcot became a public school, mainly for Quakers, 
though outsiders were admitted. It was from the first a dual 
school, and started with six boys and three girls. It was 
never intended to be self-supporting. The fee was £14, and 
the expense per head in the first year was £24. The boys 
worked in the field, as at Fellenberg, and the girls took part 
in the work of the house. The diet was Spartan, and so 
was the discipline. For meat they had bullock's heart and 
calves' " henge " (the inwards), and little of that. Even the 
bread was doled out ; the managers prescribe more potatoes 
and less bread, and culprits are caught and punished for 
stealing and devouring raw turnips. When, as in 1817, the 
quartern loaf cost 1s. 6d., economy was needful even in bread. 
In 1813 chocolate was 7s. a pound. In the account of 1814 
brimstone and treacle figures as at Dotheboys Hall. This 
luxury, we may be sure, was reserved for “the veterans” (boys 
who for three years had no bad marks against their names) 
on high days and holidays. As late as 1844 there were no 
glasses or mugs, but a big jug or pewter was passed round. 
Up till 1849 the boys bathed once a session in the Axe, and 
the girls not at all. 

The punishments were Draconian. Flogging, caning, and 
strapping were the order of the day. One young rebel re- 
ceived repeatedly thirty or forty cuts on the palms of his 
hands without flinching. Another, goaded to desperation, 
attacked the head master with an open knife. “Barton Dell 
warded off the blow, but was severely wounded in the en- 
counter. Calling the school together, he held up his wounded 
hand, exclaiming, ‘Look, boys, at your master’s bloody hand!’” 
Far more terrible than the altar of Artemis at Sparta was the 
instrument of torture entered in the cash book as “ Improve- 
ments.” This was an upright box of the size and shape of a 
coffin, into which offenders were shut for days together on a 
diet of bread and water. No wonder that boys ran away, and 
in the cash book of 1825 there is a significant item: “ X.Y., 
repeated elopements, £1. 14s. 8d." It must have been a happy 
day of his life when the “ poor little chap, only ten," was 
expelled. The punishments for peccadilloes were no less 
barbarous. The little vulgar boy who, at a game of taws, 
"regardless of grammar called out, ‘That's him!'" was 
hobbled with a log of wood chained to his leg. 

We have culled some of the horrors from the dark ages of 
the school’s history, but the general impression left by Mr. 
Knight’s faithful chronicle is that Sidcot was no worse than 
the average English secondary school in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, and in some respects better. Science from 
very early days formed part of the curriculum, and a love of 
natural history was encouraged. Among the masters and 
the mistresses here portrayed were worthy men and saintly 


* ** A History of Sidcot School, 1808-1908." By,Francis A. Knight. 
(Dent.) 
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women. We have not space to show the reverse of the medal, 
and must confine ourselves to two anecdotes. One night there 
was continuous whistling in the dorinitory, a very grave offence. 
A sleeping boy was fixed upon as the culprit, and was set a 
heavy imposition. He pleaded slumber. “Well,” said R., a 
kindly soul, “I'll let ye off this time, but in future ye must 
be more careful what ye do in your sleep." The other story 
is of a master who avenged himself for being made an April 
fool by setting the young way the Fifth Catiline Oration to 
write out “in your best hand, remember.” 

From the first Sidcot was a dual school, but the two sides 
were kept completely separate. Asked by the author whether 
the boys and girls ever met, an aged matron replied, “ Oh dear, 
no, that would have been forward and something worse!" It 
was a rule of the school that, if a boy happened to meet a girl 
in the passage, he was to turn his face to the wall till she had 
passed. Only brothers and sisters were allowed to walk to- 
gether on the terrace once a week. The natural consequence 
was oglings and billets-doux. It was only under the late 
head master, Mr. Ashby, that joint teaching was gradually 
introduced, and under the present head master, Dr. Bevan 
Lean, that complete co-education was adopted. The experi- 
ment has been tried only for seven years; but, so far as judged 
by numbers and the results of examinations, it has proved a 
complete success. There are now other flourishing co-educa- 
tional schools in England, notably Harpenden and Bedales; 
but Sidcot has still, we believe, a unique distinction as the 
only boys’ school recognized by the Board of Education for 
the training of teachers. 

We have given only samples of the various sides of school 
life which this history illustrates, and left more for the reader 
to discover for himself. He will find, for instance, the account 
of a Poltergeist, stranger and less explicable than the spirit 
that troubled the Wesley household at Epworth. 


CONFERENCE ON REGISTRATION OF 
TEACHERS. 


CONFERENCE summoned by the Federal Council of 

Secondary Schools Associations, in conjunction with the 

Head Masters’ Conference, the National Union of Teachers, 

and the Association of Technical Institutions and of Teachers 

m Technical Institutions, was held at Clothworkers’ Hall on 
Saturday, November 13. 

There were present some hundred and forty representatives 
of the various associations interested. At the request of the 
Board of Education, invitations were sent to Sir Robert 
Morant and Mr. Bruce. Sir H. CozZENS-HARDY, Master of 
the Rolls, was in the chair. 


The MASTER OF THE ROLLS said that his duties as Chairman were 
simple: first, to hold his tongue on a matter of which he professed 
no knowledge, and, secondly, to keep a meeting of schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses in order. He called upon Mr. Easterbrook to 
make a preliminary statement. 

Mr. EASTERBROOK said that this Conference was the outcome of the 
labours of Dr. Gow's Committee, which could not be left at the stage 
reached when the Committee adjourned sine die on May 1. The 
Federal Council then resolved to carry on the work, and appointed a 
small Committee consisting of Miss Gadesden, Mr. Somerville, and 
himself to prepare the way for the calling of this Conference. By a letter 
and by advertisement in the daily press of October 6, all associations of 
teachers and of those connected with teachers were invited to send re- 
presentatives. In response, thirty-seven associations had determined 
to send representatives, all of whom were present to-day. Only one 
application had been refused, as outside England and Wales. Associa- 
tions of teachers of special subjects, such as classics and modern lan- 
yuages, had been ruled out as already included under other heads. 
Teachers of music had not been able to decide whether they would 
come into this general scheme or start a Register of their own. 
Scotland and Ireland had not been included, nor had any direct re- 
presentatives of University teachers been invited, but there was room 
for them in the fourth branch of the suggested Scheme, and the 
promoters thought it most desirable that they should find a place 
as nominees of the Crown. In the scheme of the Federal Council, 
which had to be proposed for their acceptance, the framers had en- 


deavoured to steer a middle course between a small and exclusive 
Council and a body which might satisfy all claims, but would be im- 
practicable by reason of its numbers. The balance of power between 
the three estates of the profession— primary, secondary, and technical— 
had been strictly observed. No scheme could be presented that was 
not open to criticism, but he believed that in this one there were no 
difficulties that could not be easily adjusted by the final court of appeal, 
the Board of Education. 

The first resolution was proposed by Mr. R. CARY GILSON : 

** That the Order in Council shall provide for the formation of a 
Registration Council, to consist of (a) representatives of teachers in 
elementary schools; (^) representatives of teachers in secondary 
schools ; (cv) representatives of teachers in technical schools, schools 
of art, &c. ; (a, (1) representatives of certain other Educational 
Associations not included above, (2) a certain number of persons 
co-opted by the Registration Council, (3) a certain number of 
persons nominated by the Order in Council." 

Mr. Gilson said that this Conference was called to pronounce judgment 
on the alternative whether teachers should become Civil Servants and 
education a Department of State or constituted an organized pro- 
fession. He himself hoped that the State would not assume the 
absolute and direct control of so complex and delicate a matter as 
education. The officials of the Board of Education could not be 
expected to sympathize. They had been brought up on a very dif- 
ferent system from that which teachers hoped to establish. Not one 
of them had been trained. The Council that he proposed was by no 
means an ideal list, either in his opinion or that of the head masters 
whom he represented ; but he cordially supported it as a fair and just 
compromise. 

Mr. H. W. Eve, Dean of the College of Preceptors, seconded. 

The Rev. R. HupsoN (Training College Association) welcomed the 
recognition now given to training, but regretted that more emphasis 
had not been given to it. He was glad that it had been removed from 
the secondary branch ; but, as it was concerned equally with all three 
branches, it should have at least three representatives. 

The Rev. II. W. Dennis (Teachers! Guild) regretted that there was 
no preamble to the resolution urging the Board of Education, without 
further delay, to fulfil the obligation which devolved on it by the Act 
of 1907. It was for teachers to advise, for the Board to act. 

Monseigneur BROWN (Conference of Catholic Colleges) complained 
that in the scheme it was still left doubtful whether Catholic colleges 
were to be represented on the Registration Council. [Mr. EASTER- 
BROOK: The ultimate court of appeal will have no difficulty in de- 
termining this point.] He should not like to be left to the tender 
mercies of the Board of Education. 

The second resolution— 

“That the number of representatives of each of the three 
branches (a), (4), (c) shall be nine, the number under (4) being 
determined by the Order in Council "— 

was proposed by Sir JAMES YOXALL. The Registration Council must, 
in its final shape, be elected by registered teachers, but, till a Register 
was formed, associations of teachers were the only possible constituents. 
The salutary provision of the next resolution, that one-third of the mem- 
bers should retire annually, explained why each class had been made 
a multiple of three. The old Registration Council had only to keep a 
Register, the new Council would have not only to keep, but to frame, 
a Register; and it was obvious that this extended sphere of action 
necessitated a larger and more representative Council. 

Miss BANCROFT (Assistant Mistresses’ Association) seconded. 

Dr. WALMSLEY (Association of Technical Institutions) proposed, 
and Mrs. WooDHOUSE (Head Mistresses’ Association) seconded : 

3. “ That each member of the Council shall hold office for three 
years and shall be re-eligible, and that one-third of the Council 
shall retire each year." 

Miss BURSTALL (Head Mistresses' Association) proposed : 

4. ** That the Order in Council shall provisionally define the term 
‘teacher’ so as to include all persons coming under (a), (b), (c), 
(d) (1) in the branches named above, and, in the event of this 
provisional definition being extended, a subsequent Order in 
Council shall determine what variations (if any) shall be made in 
the constitution of the Registration Council." 

The only point which needed explanation was the exclusion of Uni- 
versity teachers. The justification was that the University teacher was 
one in relation to his subject, the school teacher in relation to his pupils. 
As much freedom as was possible should be left to the Registration 
Council. The Head Mistresses’ Association supported the scheme in. 
its entirety and had no amendments or qualifications to make. 

Mr. RircHig (Preparatory Schools Association) seconded. 

Mr. C. H. GREENE (Assistant Masters’ Association) proposed : 

5. (a) That the Order in Council shall provide that, in the first 
instance, the Registration Council be formed on nomination by 
certain associations or groups of associations to be specified in the 
Order, and that such frst Council shall remain in office for three 

ears. 
i (4) A suggested scheme for the constitution of-this first. Council. 
He said it was impossible for a/Council of forty to represent.every sec- 
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tion of the profession. For instance, the National Union of Teachers 
had from 75,000 to 80,000 members, with endless grades and sections ; 
but he urged that each Member of Council should put himself in touch 
with a committee of the teachers he represented, and so be able to ex- 
pound their views. After three years registered teachers would elect 
their own Council. The great thing was to make the Register a going 
concern. 

Mr. MILLAR INGLIS (College of Preceptors) seconded. 

Mr. D. P. Jongs (Union of Teachers for the Deaf) moved an amend- 
ment : 

“That the Associations of Teachers of the Deaf, &c. [4 t (c) 
24-26], be included under the Elementary School Branch.” 
Teachers of the deaf could not be classed under ** Technical.” 
work was almost wholly in primary schools. 

Mr. H. J. WILSON (College of Teachers of the Blind) moved the 
amendment : 

“That the number of representatives of the Association of 
Teachers in Technical Institutions be increased to two.” 

Mr. C. W. Horeg (National Union of Teachers) opposed. The 
Union had been exceedingly magnanimous in consenting to a re- 
presentation of nine, and it certainly would not consent to one of these 
nine being earmarked as ‘‘ deaf and dumb.” 

Mr. J. W. ILiFFE (National Association of Head Teachers) moved, 
and Mr. A. A. SOMERVILLE seconded : 

6. (a) ** That the Kegister shall satisfy the four statutory require- 
ments contained in the Act—z.e., (1) the names of all registered 
teachers in alphabetical order in one column, (2) their addresses, 
(3) the date of their registration, (4) their attainments, training, 
and experience, with such further statements as the Council may 
from time to time determine that it is desirable to set forth." 

Rev. H. WEgsi gv DENNIS moved, and Dr. RENDALL (Head Masters’ 
Conference) seconded : 

(^) ** That the Order in Council shall provide for the transference 
to the new Register of all teachers who were on the old Register 
and paid the registration fee.” 

Dr. McCLuRE (Head Masters’ Association) moved Resolutions 
7, 8, and 9: 

“ That the fee paid by (or on behalf of) each teacher admitted to 
the Register shall be uniform." 

*' That such fee shall be not more than one guinea." 

(a) ‘That the property held by the old Teachers’ Registration 
Council shall be transferred to the new Registration Council 
according to the terms of the Act. Section 16 (4).” 

(^) ** That, in addition, the total amount of the fees already paid 
to the old Registration Council (about Z12,000) shall be paid over 
to the new Registration Council." 

He held that all questions of finance should be left in the hands of the 
Registration Council, with the proviso that there was to be no pre- 
ferential treatment. The cost of maintaining a Register was consider- 
able—some £2,000 a year under the old regime—and the Council 
could not get to work without a lump sum to start with. In one 
of those delightful papers issued by the Board of Education, papers 
which sometimes moved in schoolmasters ** thoughts that do often lie 
too deep for tears," he read (June, 1906), ** the fees already paid for 
registration will, of course, be returned," and Mr. Birrell had made in 
the House a similar promise. "Those fees had never been returned. 
The State was bound to hand those fees over to the Registration 
Council under the obligation to return them to the old registrees when 
demanded. There was no denying it, the Government had made a 
mess of Kegistration—either the Goverment or the Board of Education, 
which was above all Governments. He hoped this Conference would 
help them to clear it up. Mr. Newsome (Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion) seconded. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Chairman, to the conveners and 
Mr. Easterbrook, and to the Clothworkers’ Company and Sir Owen 
Roberts for the use of their hall. 

After a short interval, the results of the voting taken by papers, one 
for each association, were announced. For Resolution 2 the votes 
were 33 for, 4 against ; the first amendment was rejected by 17 votes 
to 13, and the second by 25 votes to 7 ; 5 (4), the suggested scheme, 
was carried by 25 votes to 2, but we are informed that some associa- 
tions omitted to fill in the form opposite 5 (4) under the impression 
that, by rejecting the amendment, they had voted for it. 

The remaining resolutions were passed unanimously. 


Their 


BisHoP WELLDON, discoursing on literature to the Bolton Education 
Society, propounded a list of ‘‘absolutely first-class authors." His 
* ten Immortals " were Homer, Sophocles, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Plutarch, Tacitus," Bunyan,* Milton, Rousseau,* and Gibbon.* It 
is easier to add than to substitute, but we would venture to suggest for 
the names we have marked with an asterisk Virgil, Dante, Molière, 
Victor Hugo. 


REGISTRATION OF TEACHERS. 


CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 13, 1909. 


Lists OF ASSOCIATIONS (ENGLAND AND WALES), WITH THE 
NUMBER OF REPRESENTATIVES FOR THE SUGGESTED FIRST 
REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 

A. 1 (a). 
ELEMENTARY ScHOOL BRANCH. 


REPRESENTATIVAS. 
National Union of Teachers y fe 64,459 x 
National Association of Head Teacher $,030 One 
National Federation of Assistant Teachers 18,755 7wo 
National Association of Teachers of the Deaf... . 325 

A. 1 (6). 
SECONDARY SCHOOL BRANCH. 

Head Masters' Conference 108 One 
Head Masters’ Association 519 One 
Head Mistresses’ Association 286 One 
Assistant Mistresses’ Association .. 940 Une 
Assistant Masters’ Association... 2,680 One 
Association of Preparatory Schools e. 4360 Cne 
Private Schools Association es abt. 500 One 
College of Preceptors  .. s "t abt. 1,000 One 
Teachers’ Guild ... nes ee : . abt. 3,300 Onc 


A. 1 (o). 
TECHNOLOGICAL BRANCH 
(Technical Schools, Schools of Art, &c.). 
Association of Technical Institutions 


lati ; m e. 133 One 

Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions abt. 800 One 
Art— 

National Society of Art Masters 324 

Art Teachers’ Guild ‘atk - 216 $ One 

Royal Drawing Society (Incorporated) 708 
Musiz— 

Royal Academy of Music 

Royal College of Music 

Union of Graduates in Music (Incorporated) 

Union of Directors of Music in Secondary Schools One 

Incorporated Society of Musicians 

Guildhall School of Music 

Royal College of Organists 

Commerce— 

National Shorthand Association (Incorporated). Teachers’ 
Section is ne bg MM .. abt. 1,000 
Society of Certificated Teachers of Shorthand... 200 > One 

Association of Book-keeping Teachers... : 193 
Incorporated Society of Commercial Teachers — 
Association of Teachers of Domestic Science ... I,1SO One 
National Association of Manual Training Teachers abt. 1,000 | O 
Educational Handwork Association . nearly 1,200 j G 

Physical Education— . 

Incorporated Gymnastic Teachers’ Institute 175 
British College of Physical Education ... 280 | 9 
Ling Association ... ay P sa 185 i 
National Society of Physical Education m e. 204 
Union of Teachers of the Deaf on the Pure Oral System 113 
Collee of Teachers of the Blind A T .. 88 O 
Smith Training College of the Royal Normal College ue 

for the Blind cv 5 number not stated | 

A. 1 (a). 

ASSOCIATIONS NOT INCLUDED IN A. I (a), (4), (c). 

(1) Froebel Society ... " 2,500 One 
Training College Association 250 \ o 
Teachers Training Association ... 23) e 
Welsh County Schools Association 96 One 


Conference of Catholic Colleges 
(2) A certain number co-opted by the Registration Council. 
(3) A certain number nominated by the Crown. 


It is suggested that the ultimate constitution of the Registration 
Council would depend upon the character-which the Register finally 
assumes. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The New Book of Heroes. By Mrs. LANG. (6s. Longmans.)— 
Florence Nightingale, John Howard, Hannibal, Father Damien, 
Fernando of Portugal, Montrose, Havelock, Sir Thomas More, Mére 
Angelique, Gordon, St. Ambrose, Palissy—these are the twelve heroes 
and heroines who form Mrs. Lang’s Christmas pageant. They area 
brave company, but we may well wonder how they will pair and mate 
when they meet in the Elysian fields. The common link that here 
binds them under one cover is, according to Mr. Andrew Lang, 
earnestness. ‘‘ Life,” he remarks, ‘‘is not all beer and skittles”; 
there is a time for fairy books and a time for books of heroes. Mrs. 
Lang is a conscientious biographer, and for her Lives she may be said 
to have taken Plutarch as a model. She is more at home with modern 
than with ancient history ; her Montrose is better than her Hannibal, 
and her More than her Ambrose. In ** Hannibal" we could have 
spared the death of Dido, and we miss the famous vow with which 
Livy begins his narrative; and Livy's vinegar, on what authority we 
know not, is converted into a kind of dynamite brought from Carthage. 
The illustrations by Mr. A. Wallis Mills are bold and effective, and the 
coloured ones are harmonious and pleasing. We must except the 
pageant on the inside of the binding. It is distressingly commonplace, 
and Theodosius has usurped the place of Ambrose. 

Adventures in the Arctic Regions. By H. W. G. Hyrst. (5s. 
Seeley.)—We are grateful to Mr. Hyrst for deserting the highways of 
Arctic travel and chronicling the adventures of half-forgotten explorers. 
Never were ships better named than the ‘‘ Erebus” and ** Terror,” and 
those who sailed with Franklin, and after Franklin, were, like their 
captain, ‘‘heroic souls." The stories are graphically told, but it often 
occurs to us, as we review these books of adventure, that their interest 
would be enhanced, even for the juvenile reader, if to the medley were 
added a pinch of science—in this case a map of the Arctic or Antarctic 
regions and a few dates—the stories being arranged in chronological 
order. 

My Pets. By ALEXANDRE Dumas, newly translated by A. R. 
ALLINSON. (6s. Methuen.)—Whether Dumas’ Afees Béfes is ‘‘un- 
familiar to most English readers’’ we cannot say ; but, if that is the 
case, we warrant that it will not long be so, now they have it in the 
spirited translation by Mr. Allinson. We prefer it, of course, as we 
read it in the original ; but we have to thank Mr. Allinson for reviving 
our memories, and we have failed to discover any joints in his harness. 
The illustrator, M. Lecomte, has caught Dumas’ humour. Prichard, 
the hero of the book, is apparently a setter, assuredly not a pointer, 
but for this blunder Dumas himself is responsible. 

The Silver Lattice. English Poems selected by RICHARD WILSON. 
Thirty-two coloured illustrations. (6s. net. Nelson.)— This is a good 
child’s anthology, compiled on the sound principle—first story poems, 
then organ-mouthed harmonies. Under the first head we have plenty 
of famous ballads. The latter are rare; in fact, a song of Keats 
seems the only poem included solely for the sake of its music. Itisa 
little hard on the artists to hope, as the editor does, that so handsome 
a volume may soon become more or less soiled on every page. The 
illustrations are reproductions of famous pictures. Many, as the frontis- 
piece, ** My Lady Rider,” and ‘‘ The North-west Passage" of Millais, 
are excellent. In a few, as Leighton’s ** Persephone” and Millais’ 
** The Order of Release,” the colouring is crude. 

Orpheus with his Lute. By W. M. L. HUTCHINSON. (5s. 
E. Arnold.)—4A happily chosen title for a narrative in poetic prose of 
Hellenic myths. The birth of Orpheus and his nurture by the Muses 
is etched with true imaginative insight. The cosmogony that follows 
will be less attractive to young readers. It is of necessity bowdlerized, 
and so loses half its significance. All the rest of the volume—the 
wooing of Eurydice or the descent to Hades—will charm them. The 
illustrations—reproductions of famous pictures by Titian, Rubens, 
Watts, and Leighton—are well chosen. 

A Son of the Sea. By JOHN ARTHUR BARRY. (3s. 6d. Duck- 
worth.)— We welcome a reissue of this rattling, rollicking sea-yarn by 
the best known of Australian authors. 

Sailors Knots. By W. W. JAcoBs. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) — The 
dozen short stories collected in this volume show no falling-off from 
** Many Cargoes” and '* À Master of Craft." Mr. Jacobs's invention is 
inexhaustible, and the yarns have all the same wholesome flavour of 
tar and brine and jollity. In the first story the curtain falls on a 
respectable night-watchman explaining to his wife how he comes to 
have a lightly clad and wholly disreputable Zulu woman clinging to 
his arm. Another yarn, on the theme of diamond cut diamond, begins 
thus :—‘‘ For the first two or three days they was like brothers. That 
couldn't last, o' course; and Sam was so annoyed one evening at 
Ginger's suspiciousness by biting a ’arf-dollar Sam owed 'im, and find- 
ing it a bad un," &c. In most cases we are left with a delightful sense 
of perplexity and wonder as to how the goat got out of the well. 

Partners of Providence. By CHARLES D. Stewart. (Duckworth.) 
—Many boys are already familiar with this amusing yarn about the 
Mississippi told by a 'cute lad of fourteen. We commend his lecture 
on the Missouri to teachers of geography. 


Messrs. A. & C. Black have reissued Dean FARRAR'S school tales, 
Eric, St. Winifred's, and Julian Home in five styles, varying in price 
from 6d. to 3s. 6d. ; or all these may be had in one volume, cloth, for 
half-a-crown. One of them might be a good antidote to **Stalky & Co.," 
but we should not recommend the three at a dose. 

The Children's Shakespeare. (2s. 6d. net. H. Frowde and Hodder 
& Stoughton.)—Charles and Mary Lamb were the first discoverers of a 
new vein of literature which has since been worked almost to exhaus- 
tion, and later comers can hardly hope to extract such nuggets of pure 
gold. They parted with them for a careless trifle, but their work still 
lives. The other day a worthy County Councillor, a self-made man, 
said to hts brother Councillor, a literary man: **I've just come across a 
wonderful book ; my boy brought it home from school, and I sat up half 
the night reading it. It is called Lamb's ‘Tales from Shakespeare.’ 
The stories are so dramatic I wonder they've never been put on the 
stage." The anonymous author of this pretty book has followed, by no 
means servilely, in Lamb's footsteps, and retold the plot of four plays— 
‘The Tempest," ** As You Like It," ** Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and ‘The Merchant of Venice.” About the first we have our doubts, 
but the latter three are without question the most suitable plays for 
children, and the adaptation has been well done. In the Lamb veision 
there is necessarily a certain amount of stiffness or archaism repellent 
to the childish mind. ‘‘ The Tempest” is far harder to reduce to prose. 
In ** No, my girl, . . . if his face were not changed by grief, you might 
call him a handsome person”; ‘‘no, my precious creature”; **he put 
on hat and rapier, and, thus attired, received his guests," the spell of 
Shakespeare is broken. The coloured illustrations are very effective, 
but the black-and-white insets are poor. 

The Faery Queen and her Knights. Stories from Spenser by the 
Rev. A. J. CHURCH. (ss. Seeley.)—In poetry, as Mr. Bradley ex- 
pounded in his recent volume of Oxford Lectures, the matter and the 
manner, substance and style, are joined as warp and woof and cannot 
be torn asunder. Yet, as Mr. Church has abundantly proved, the plot 
of a great poem like the ** Odyssey " can be transferred to English prese 
and yet retain much of its original charm. ** The Faery Queen” lends 
itself far less easily to such a paraphrase. There is no unity of plot, 
but a number of separated adventures, as in ** The Idylls of the King." 
The most genuine admirers of Spenser would find it a hard task to give 
an analysis of the poem, and even Macaulay shows that he had not 
mastered the story. There is, moreover, much monotony in the various 
adventures. Of the eight illustrations by a nameless artist, five are of 
knights encountering knights cr monsters. We are not criticizing Mr. 
Church's workmanship, which is as skilful as ever, but only his choice 
of materials. For ‘‘a lovely Ladie upon a lowly Asse more white than 
snow, yet she much whiter . . . and by her in a line a milk-white 
lamb," we have ‘‘A lady was riding on an ass as white as snow; very 
fair she was . . ."; and for “his glistering armour made a little 
glooming light, much like a shade," we have ‘‘the light of day, shining 
from without on his armour, showed him," &c. We doubt whether any 
one could have succeeded be:ter than Mr. Church, but he has given us 
a reduced photograph of Titian. 

Butterflies and Moths of the United Kingdom. By W. E. KIRBY. 
(7s. 6d. net. Routledge.)—We have all, at some phase of our lives, 
been collectors ; and perhaps the most attainable, enjoyable, and con- 
venient form it can take is ** bug-hunting.” — Bird's-nesting cannot hold 
a candle to it. Even in a favourable neighbourhood the collector soon 
comes to the end of his tether, and, if he is lucky enough to light on a 
rare specimen, he is more likely to be cursed than blessed by the 
naturalist. Moreover, even to a Bosworth Smith there comes a time 
when he is unable or unwilling to swarm trees even for a raven's nest. 
There is no need to paint the obverse of the medal. **In the United 
Kingdom there are seventy species of butterflies and ado: two thousand 
species of moths." There is still a chance for the youngest collector of 
adding a new Macrolepidopteron to the catalogue. This volume gives 2 
complete synopsis, with indexes, of the scientific and popular names. 
There are seventy plates; each plate figures on an average twenty 
specimens. The colouring—and we use the word advisedly—is ex- 
quisite. With this and the letterpress clearly describing each species, 
the young collector should have little difficulty in naming, at any rate, 
all the Macrolepidoptera that he catches. This Christmas has brought 
us no more enviable gift book. 

Field and Woodland Plants. By W. S. FuRNEAUX. (6s. net. 
Longmans.)—In this latest volume of the ** Outdoor World Series,” 
Mr. Furneaux provides a descriptive botany of Phanerogams arranged 
according to their season of flowering. An introduction, of some forty 
pages, treats in brief the rudiments with as few technicalities as possible, 
the main object being to facilitate the identification of the commonest 
plants. The best and most original part of the book is the excellent 
reproduction of floral photographs taken by the author. The author 
confines himself strictly to his task. There are none of the diversions 
of Jane Pratt or the poetizings of Mr. Hulme. We search in vain 
for an anecdote, a scrap of plant-lore, a line of poetry. This is not 
intended as a censure, but simply as a description. Doubtless Peter 
Bell was a better botanist than Wordsworth. , 

Christmas brings us yet another series of reprints. ** Herbert Strang 5 


.. Library," of which Messrs, Frowde and Hodder\& Stoughton send us 
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the first eight volumes, consists of standard books for children. ‘‘Re- 
prints ” is not an accurate designation, for the volumes will be carefully 
edited and purged of all that is unsuitable for children. The first batch 
consists of Aoóinson Crusoe, LAMB'S Tales from Shakespeare, Hans 
Andersen, MUNGO PARK’S Travels, LOUISA ALCOTT’S Little Women, 
Tom Brown's School Days, BALLANTYNE'S Zhe Coral Island, and 
KINGSTON's True Blue. This, in itself, is a treasure-house of 
romance and fiction, old and new, and we are promised history, bio- 
graphy, and poetry to follow. The ''Library" is issued in three 
forms, varying in price from 6d. net to 2s. The format leaves nothing 
to desire, and the type (long primer) is clear, the only fault being that 
the lines are too closely set. 

The Children’s Dickens. (2s. 6d. net. Henry Frowde and Hodder 
& Stoughton.)—Dickens is in great request at Penny Readings, and 
he himself may be said to have set the precedent of presenting himself 
in extracts ; yet we feel some hesitation in offering children a detached 
scene from ‘* Little Dorrit " or ** Dombey and Son.” With ** Christmas 
Carols" it is another matter. The full-page illustrations are excellent 
both in design and colour. 

Robinson Crusoe. Embellished with plates after designs by NOEL 
Pocock. (7s. 6d. net. Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
This is what a boy’s édition de luxe should be—beauty unadorned 
adorned the most. A novel feature is the setting of the plates ona 
neutral-tint paper, which is far more effective than white. These are 
Pens and spirited, and Mr. Pocock is particularly successful with his 

gures. 

A shilling may seem an extravagant price to pay for a Christmas 
card, but hundreds of our readers will be tempted by Messrs. Mac- 
millan's ** Gem Series," instead of the traditional tribute of Peter's 
pence, to send their friends one of these sixteen new volumes bound in 
Peltine leather, a xrz4a és del. And the publishers give a delicate 
hint of the use for which the series is designed by supplying with each 
volume a suitable envelope. We need only add the titles: Zz Me- 
moriam, The Kubá'ydt, Goblin Market, Mv&Rs! St. Paul, WASHING- 
TON IRVING'S Christmas, &c., MARY Miirogp's Country Pictures 
(illustrated by HUGH THOMSON) and Hoop's Faithless Sally Brown. 

Under Puritan Rule. By AGNES GIBERNE. (3s. 6d. National Society.) 
—Miss Giberne has studied the great Civil War with the same diligence 
that she has hitherto devoted to astronomy, and turned her gift of 
popular exposition to presenting, in the form of a romance, domestic 
life in those troublous days. It is a tale of Romeo and Juliet, Capulets 
and Montagues; but in all matters of history she has kept to what 
absolutely took place. ‘‘ Many of the characters, many of the scenes 
described are actually true." The last profession must be taken with 
a grain of salt. There is no mistaking on which side the author's 
sympathies lie. Charles is the royal martyr, Laud the martyred saint, 
and Cromwell the Apollyon. The story may be all true and is well 
told ; but it is a half-truth. 

Children’s Tales of English Minsters. By ELIZABETH GRIERSON. 
(6s. A. & C. Black.)— Miss Grierson is a first-rate cicerone for chil- 
dren : she takes them to the spot, makes them look around, and excites 
their curiosity before gratifying it. The narrative is purely historical 
and confined to ancient history except in the case of St. Paul's, where 
some recent monuments, as of Gordon, are discussed. Architecture 
is barred as boring to children. This we cannot but regard as a 
mistake. The differences of Norman, Early English, &c., can be made 
clear without any technicalities, and the fire in York Minster will in- 
terest them more than ‘‘ The Father of Ecclesiastical Architecture 
in England." The full-page coloured illustrations are effective, 
especially the view of St. Albans Abbey, ‘‘Sanctuary,” and the 
Murder of Becket. 

Through Savage Europe. By HARRY DE WINDT. (Cheap edition, 
5s. Fisher Unwin.)— To most Englishmen the Balkan Provinces are a 
terra incognita, and an account of them by so competent a traveller as 
Mr. De Windt is welcome. The journey here related was undertaken 
by him some five years ago as special correspondent for the Westminster 
Gazette. Cattaro was the point of departure, and the last chapter 
ends with a thrilling and gruesome account of the massacre at Warsaw. 
Inter alia we have a full narrative of the assassination of King Alex- 
ander and Draga. From the title we might seem to have “supped 
full with horrors " ; but the general impression left is not one of savagery, 
but of a semi.civilized region, of races long oppressed and brutalized 
by native misrule and foreign tyrants, but capable of asserting and 
maintaining their independence and taking their place among the 
great European nations. The numerous photographs are mostly by 
the author, and will be serviceable to the teacher of geography. 

The Lost Empire. By Captain CHARLES GILSON. (6s. Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)—It is refreshing sometimes to 
come upon a hero who makes a great many mistakes instead of being 
invariably equal to the most varied emergencies. Such a one is 
Thomas Mason, whose remarkable adventures are recorded in ‘‘ The 
Lost Empire." Indeed, what with his own rashness in speech and 
action and the ill luck that seems to dog him, we almost despair of his 
ever attaining that success which is the special property of story-book 
heroes. Asa fact, he is not, so far as this story goes, raised to riches 


modest meed of praise and the chance of fighting his country's battles 
are his rewards, and, as concerns the latter, the one he would himself 
have chosen. It is a capital story, full of go and spirit, and the reader 
who has once begun it will not willingly lay it down till he has come 
to the colophon. It takes us, among other places, to Paris in the days 
of the Directory, to the Nile to witness Nelson's famous victory, and 
to India—the lost Empire Napoleon had meantto win. There are some 
good coloured illustrations by Cyrus Cuneo. 

Palm Tree [s'and. By HERBERT STRANG. (6s. Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton.)—It would be impossible to read this story 
without being reminded of Robinson Crusoe, though here the cast- 
aways are two in number and their island home is invaded more than 
once by most unwelcome visitors. The story opens in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, when a master potter, whose imagination 
is inflamed by the wonderful stories of the sea, of explorers, and 
buccaneers that he has read, decides on a voyage to the South Seas to 
discover the southern continent. Falling ill at the moment of starting, 
he dispatches his young nephew instead. Harry Brent is nothing 
loath, little knowing that he hasto encounter shipwreck, sea monsters, 
volcanic islands, and a hard struggle for existence in the eight years 
and more which pass before he finds himself at home again. A large 
part of the book is taken up with the various devices to which Brent 
and his boy companion are driven to make themselves weapons and 
cooking utensils and a safe shelter, and will be found very interesting 
by all who like ingenious inventions, which Alan Wright's pen-and-ink 
sketches show to great advantage. There are also coloured illustrations 
by A. Webb, some of which are vigorously drawn. It is an excellent 
book for boys. 

A Hero of Sedan. By Captain F. S. BRERETON. (6s. Blackie.)—A 
skilfully woven mixture of history and fiction which cannot fail to be 
popular. Jack Carter is an English boy, but his father has settled near 
the north-eastern frontier of France, and Jack speaks French, German, 
and English with equal ease, a fact which gives him a great advantage 
in the stirring times of the Franco-German War. His sympathies are 
French, and he carries his reader with him, though many a tribute is 
paid to the character and behaviour of individual Germans. We have a 
most vivid description of the opening of the war and, later, of the defence 
of Bazeilles. Jack serves France in many ways and finally tracks a spy 
to Paris, which he enters by means of a balloon, and nearly loses his 
life in the quest. The interest never flags, and the illustrations by 
Stanley L. Wood are full of vigour. 

We have received from Messrs. Blackie & Son new editions of 
several old favourites: Under Drakes Flag, By Right of Conquest, 
and A Final Reckoning, by G. A. HENTY, the two first being among 
the best of his boys’ books; and The Dragon of Pekin, a thrilling 
story hy Captain BRERETON. These are all in good clear print and 
are well illustrated. The price of each volume is 3s. 6d. 

Little Women. By Louisa M. Atcorr. (2s. 6d. net. G. Bell 
& Sons.)— This is one of the volumes of ** The Queen's Treasures ” 
series, very nicely got up, and illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse in 
a rather quaint style which suits the story very well. 

The Cruise of the Thetis. By HakRY COLLINGWOOD. (5s. 
Blackie.)— This is really a splendid tale of adventure, and is aU the 
better for not containing any of those impossibilities which spoil a great 
number of modern books. The ‘‘ Thetis"' is a speedy sailer, but not 
a Flying Dutchman. Her cruise, and the help given to the Cuban 
insurgents, are told with all Mr. Collingwood's usual happy briskness. 
The defence of Don Hermoso’s Aacrenda is perhaps the most exciting 
incident. Alvaros is a somewhat conventional villain, but this does 
not really interfere with the pleasure of the story. Cyrus Cuneo has 
illustrated the book excellently. 

Through the Heart of Tibet. By ALEX. MACDONALD. (ós. 
Blackie.)—This is a good boy’s story dealing with the adventures of 
an expedition to Tibet. The chief of this expedition is, in secret, 
an agent of the British Government, and has to combat the machin- 
ations of both Chinese and Russian agents. Many marvels are told of 
the lamas and their monasteries. In fact, perhaps too much use is 
made of the marvellous—more, certainly, than is needed to make the 
plot exciting. The story, however, goes with a fine swing. The 
illustrations by William Rainey are above the average, as is the case 
with all Messrs. Blackie’s books. 

Three Girls in Mexico. By BESSIE MARCHANT. (3s. 6d. Blackie.) 
—A bright, readable story of how a girl set bravely to work to earn 
a living when her father’s death had left the family in difficulties. 
Fortune favours her, for an act of kindness to an Indian is rewarded by 
the disclosure of a secret method of making perfume from the flowers 
of an orchid which grows in great profusion in the district where the 
Culmores live; and the work goes on without a check, though it may 
it may be doubted whether the Indians (not being Congoese) would 
not have claimed a larger share of profit. The girls and their friends 
have, however, other troubles which lead to some tragic happenings. 
Marion’s attachment to Herr Voss is sprung too suddenly on the 
reader and does not carry conviction ; but other scenes and characters 
are well described. The story is nicely illustrated by W. Rainey. 

The Chancellors Spy, by Tom BEVAN (2s, Nelson), gives a 


and honours, though probably both might be his in the future. A ! striking picture of the insecurity of life in the days of King Hal. The 
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story includes the last days of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn and the 
coming of Jane Seymour, and is chiefly concerned with the incessant 
lots of one faction or another, the attempts of the Princess Mary’s 
riends to bring her back to the King’s favour, and the counter-moves 
of the Chancellor, Thomas Cromwell. On either side there appears 
to be absolute indifference to the life, death, or suffering of those 
opposed to them, and there is no lack of startling incidents. 

The Girl who wouldn't make Friends. By ELsie F. OXENHAM. 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.)—Children almost always enjoy reading about other 
children who are thoroughly naughty and troublesome, so Miss Oxen- 
ham’s story should please them. It is brightly written, and, in spite 
of many improbabilities, will be found attractive. Gwyneth fawr is 
nice enough to counterbalance Gwyneth fach. 

The Twins and Farm Babies. By CEciL ALDIN. (Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton.) With the '*Black Puppy Book" and 
** White Puppy Book " of last year we might well have thought we had 
reached the high-water mark of puppy portraiture; but in ‘‘The 
Twins " of this year Mr. Aldin has given us an even more delightful 
dog-book. The Twins are the wickedest and most playful couple, so 
full of life that it would surely take very little magic to make them 
tumble headlong from the pages that hold them into the world of 
reality. In '*Farm Babies? Mr. Aldin shows us his skill is not 
confined to the drawing of dogs. If you want a cheeky, inquisitive, 
foolish gosling, a loose-limbed colt or lamb, a calf or goat, what you 
will, go to ** Farm Babies ” and you will not be disappointed. 

(1) Good Fun (3s.) ; (2) Little Frolic (2s.). (John Shaw & Co.)— 
Of these two books ** Little Frolic" seems an abridged ‘‘Good Fun"— 
at least, the books have much material in common. They contain the 
familiar fairy tales interspersed with other short stories and verses, all 
freely illustrated. In these days of really artistic children's books, 
these volumes are hardly likely to hold their own ; with few exceptions, 
the work put into them does not reach a very high standard. 

Our Darlings. Annual Volume. (John Shaw & Co.)— One of the 
- many children’s annuals, with stories to suit both boys and girls. 
Several well known artists contribute clever pictures, but paper and 
printing fail to do justice to many of these. 

Uganda to Khartoum. By ALBERT B. Lrovp. (Fisher Unwin.)— 
This is a sequel to ** In Dwarf Land and Cannibal Country," and as 
full of adventure as that delightful book. Mr. Lloyd's latest mission 
work has lain in the Acholi country, and he makes us know and 
admire that ferra incognita north of Bunyoro. But it is not of mission 
work, but of his adventures on the Upper Nile. that Mr. Lloyd here 
converses. His perils rival those of St. Paul, but it is literal wild 
beasts with which he mostly fought, and he knows how to tell a story 
with direct simplicity which charms and convinces. The book is illus- 
trated and illumined by eighty full-page photographs. 

The Pageant of English Poetry. (India Paper Edition. 5s. net. 
Clarendon Press.)—This was recently noticed as among the best of 
English anthologies, and we have only to announce that it now appears 
in Christmas garb, bound in sateen cloth and printed on the famous 
paper which is a monopoly of the Oxford Press. 

Saturday's Children. By WINIFRED JAMES. (6s. Blackie.)— 
Among the Saturday's children who must, according to the old rime, 
work for their living, these two sisters seem rather specially favoured. 
It is true that one, who goes to serve in a high-class tea-room, has long 
hours and some trials and mortifications ; but the other soon makes 
friends with people who are both wealthy and nice, and her working 
days are speedily over. We cannot say that the story is probable, but 
it is pleasant reading, and both sisters are natural, though Terry, the 
jester-girl, as her lover calls her, who shows such a brave front and 
turns off disappointments with a cheerful laugh, is the most attractive. 
There is some good drawing in Francis Ewan's coloured illustrations. 

The Luck of Ledge Point. By DOROTHEA Moore. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 
—It is always pleasant to come across stories by this author. They are 
marked by a high moral tone, and her style is clear and cultivated. 
The twins in ** The Luck of Ledge Point" are charming. In some 
ways they are older than their age ; in others they show a childlike trust, 
yet with a touch of pretty dignity which is quite in keeping. It might 
be objected that their experience of Louis was too short and equivocal 
to justify the attachmert they feel for him, and that a man who had 
just been saved from hanging as a French spy was hardly likely to 
sit down quietly and tell a long story of his life which fills twenty 
pages : but these are small blots on a vivid picture. The frontispiece 
is good. 

Herbert Strang's Annual (5s. net, Henry Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton) begins well with a clever bit of detective work, and goes on 
to stories of adventure, stories of school, descriptions of submarines and 
aeroplanes, Arctic exploration, and elephant hunting—everything, in 
fact, that is dear to the heart of a boy. Herbert Strang contributes an 
exciting episode in the life of Henry of Navarre, and George Surrey a 
spirited attack on a silver train in South America, while Desmond Coke 
gives some amusing descriptions of the pitfalls laid for a ** new boy ” at 
school. There are numerous illustrations, including eight coloured 
plates. The three last are the most effective, though Cyrus Cuneo has 
hardly done justice to the great curving nose of Henry of Navarre. 
Inside the cover are a line of battleships (their dignity rather impaired 


in our copy by being upside down) and a line of soldiers to show the 
changes from Saxon times to the present day. 

Lob Lie-by-the-Fire and other Stories. By J. H. EwiNG. Illus- 
trated by ALICE B. WOODWARD. (2s. 6d. G. Bell.)— This makes one 
more volume in ** The Queen's Treasures” series. Miss Woodward gives 
us excellent drawing and very pretty soft colouring. The best pictures 
in the book are of John Broom catching the cockatoo and the mummers in 
the Peace egg; these are particularly happy in composition and 
colouring. The illustrations are so different from the original ones 
of Mr. Gordon Browne that no comparison is possible, but those 
who remember those spirited drawings will not feel happy till they 
possess both editions of this old favourite. 

(1) Uncle Hilary's Nieces. By CHRISTINA GowANS WHYTE.  (6s.) 
(2) The Quest of the Blue Rose. By WINIFRED M. LETTS. (5s.) 
(3) Audrey's Awakening. By E. L. HAVERFIELD. (3s. 6d.) (Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)— We can be grateful to Messrs. 
Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton for distinctly raising the stan- 
dard in girls’ books. All three books have plenty of go and vigour in 
them, and are happily free from the silly sentimentality most of us 
have learned to associate with books for girls. ** Audrey's Awakening" 
tells of the changes wrought in a selfish girl through the influences of 
school and new home conditions; *'Uncle Hilary's Nieces" brings 
us into the midst of a family of older girls and boys, who come well 
through various trials and troubles; *'' The Quest of the Blue Rose" 
takes us among those grown-up girls who have to earn their living and 
fend for themselves. Of the three, perhaps the last is the best written, 
though the end is a trifle melodramatic. Each story has several 
coloured illustrations by James Durden. Many of these are clever and 
effective; it is a pity that a few poor ones have also found a place. 

Susanna and Sue. By KATE DOUGLAS WiGGIN. (3s. 6d. Hodder 
& Stoughton.)—The name of the author is a sure guarantee that in 
** Susanna and Sue” we shall have at least a well written and readable 
book. We feel sorry that there crept into this quiet tale of the New 
England Shakers a rather stupid tragedy of an undutiful husband. It 
may be objected that without this tragedy we should have had nothing of 
the Shakers, who come in as shelterers of the wife and child, Susanna 
and Sue. Yet, perversely, the Shakers interest us, and the tragedy, in 
the mellow light of that Shaker settlement, fails to move us as it should. 
Perhaps John Hathaway is too quickly converted, so that husband and 
wife are ready to live happily ever after almost before we have had time 
to pity them. But the book is worth reading for its Shaker setting. 
Who are the Shakers? Well, read and see; and do not make the 
mistake of thinking them Quakers. The book is daintily got up, and 
has some original and delicately drawn illustrations by A. Barber 
Stephens. 

Dick Traw. By W. CHAS. METCALFE. (3s. 6d. S.P.C.K.)— 
This is the story of a voyage from London to Sydney, in which Dick 
Trawle, the second mate, distinguishes himself in various ways 
and, sailor like, falls in love at first sight with a beautiful saloon 
passenger. Unfortunately, the lady’s father is a purse-proud mill. 
owner, who rarely opens his lips to the ship's officers except to irsult 
them and looks for some one much higher than *'a poverty-stricken 
second mate" for a son-in-law. The line is crossed with the usual 
ceremonies, and the mill-owner nearly falls a victim to them, but is 
delivered by Trawle, whose action brings disaster on himself. An 
exciting account of a shipwreck is given by the captain who would, we 
feel, have been quite justified in declining to share the iceberg with 
Miss Brown. 

Kinsman and Namesake, by K. STEAD (2s. 6d., Blackie), gives an 
account of the rising in the north, the protest against the oppression of 
Henry 1V, headed by Archbishop Scrope and the Earl of Northumber- 
land. The archbishop’s nephew and namesake is the hero of the story, 
and, though he begins badly, he improves as time goes on. The chiet 
incidents in the story are the treacherous capture of the Archbishop and 
his chief adherents and their execution, and there are many lesser frays 
described with spirit. 

The Hidden Nugget. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD. (3s. 6d. 
Blackie.)—A capital story of adventure in Western Australia. Two 
boys — one Australian and one English — get wind of a large gold 
nugget which was hidden by its discoverer, the sole survivor of his 
party, who, on his death-bed, confided a cipher clue to the hiding-place 
to a friend, in trust for his nephew in England. How the friend 
betrayed the trust and what dire perils surrounded the boys in their 
search for the nugget, our readers cannot do better than find out for 
themselves from Mr. Macdonald's pages. There is perhaps a little too 
much of Peter's poetry, but he is such a stanch comrade that this 
weakness may be forgiven. The book is well illustrated by W. Rainey. 

The School across the Road. By DESMOND Coxe. (5s. Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. )—It would certainly have seemed an 
impossible task that Dr. Anson had set himself—the turning of two rival 
schools into one happy family, and the good doctor’s hopeless want of 
tact increased the difficulty. But for his head boy, who was strong 
where the Doctor was weak, it is to be feared that ‘‘ Winton” would 
always have been divided against itself. The sham fight is excellently 
described, and Sergeant Gore is a good bit of.character drawing. One 
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New Books for Boys and Girls 


ISSUED BY 


HENRY FROWDE and HODDER & STOUGHTON, 


Publishers of THE OXFORD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Note.—A Complete List, beautifully illustrated, giving particulars of Over One Hundred 
New Books for Boys and Girls, and Picture Books for Children, will be sent, post free, on appli- 
cation to the Managers, 20 Warwick Square, E.C. 


HERBERT STRANG’S ANNUAL. 
(SECOND YEAR OF ISSUE, ENLARGED.) 


Containing a splendid selection of Stories and Articles by the best Boys’ Writers, Eight Plates in 
Colour, and a large number of Pen and Ink Illustrations. Crown 4to, cloth, 5s. net; 
picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


By HERBERT STRANG. 


Palm Tree Island. Being the Narrative of 
Harry Brent, showing how he was left on an 
Island in the Southern Hemisphere, and the 
accidents and adventures t! at sprang there- 
from. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON. 

The Lost Empire. With Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

By A. C. CURTIS. 

The Voyage of the “ Sesame." A Story of 
the Arctic. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 5s. 

By FRANK H. MASON. 


The Book of British Ships. Illustrated by 
the Author. Cr. 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


Settlers and Scouts. A Story of the African 
Highlands. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 
5s. 

Swift and Sure. The Story of a Hydroplane. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By DESMOND COKE, 
The School across the Road. Crown &vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


By GEORGE SURREY. 
A Northumbrian in Arms, Crown 5vo, 
cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


By Rev. J. R. HOWDEN. 
Locomotives of the World. Containing 16 
Plates in Colour. 5s. net. 


The Unique Edition. 


ROBINSON 


CRUSOE. 


Illustrated with 24 Magnificent Plates in Colour, after designs by NOEL Pocock. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; 
leather, in box, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HENTY AND KINGSTON SERIES. 


New Editions of Popular Books for Boys. 3s. 6d. each. 


By G. A. HENTY, 


The Young Franc-Tireurs. 


By G. A. HENTY. 


Out on the Pampas. 


By G. A. HENTY. 
Friends though Divided. 


By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
Roger Willoughby. 


By GORDON STABLES. 
On Special Service. 


By DR. MACAULAY. 
Stirring Stories. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE. 


By WINIFRED M. LETTS. 


Uncle Hilary's Nieces. Crown 8vo, cloth, | The Quest of the Blue Rose. Crown Svo, 


olivine edges, 6s. 
By ELSIE J. OXENHAM. 
Mistress Nanciebel. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine 
edges, 5s. 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 


Nathalie’s Sister. Crown §Svo, cloth, olivine 


edges, 3s. 6d. 


cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


By E. L. HAVERFIELD. 
Audrey's Awakening. Crown 5vo, cloth, 
olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


The Conquest of Claudia. Crown 5vo, cloth, 
olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


New Coloured Picture Books. By CECIL ALDIN. 


Farm Babies. A Day in the Life of a Venture- 
some Duckling. Containing 24 Coloured 


Plates. Cloth, 58. ; picture boards. 3s. 6d. 


The Twins. The Adventures of Two Trouble- 
some Puppies. Containing 24 Plates in 
Colour. Picture boards, cloth back, 6s. net. 


All the above books are Illustrated in full Colour by the best artists. 


HENRY FROWDE and HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


Otiangs 


Annual 
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is inclined to wish that some punishment should have been meted out 
to Cursitor. Henderson, no doubt, deserved a thrashing, but the bru- 
tality with which it was inflicted makes us entirely endorse Cursitor's 
own estimate of himself, that he is an ‘‘utter worm." The book is 
illustrated by H. M. Brock, whose portraits of the fat sergeant and of 
Dr. Anson in his study are most happily conceived. 

We have received from Messrs. George Bell & Sons a dainty edition 
of Mrs. GASKELI.’s Cranford, illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse. 
The coloured pictures are delicately and prettily drawn, and on the 
cover there is a delightful scene in which Miss Betty Barker's cow goes 
to pasture dressed in grey flannel. This volume is one of **The Queen's 
Treasures " series, price 2s. 6d. net. 

The Royal Road. By MARY H. DEBENHAM. (2s. 6d. National 
Society's Depository.)—Miss Debenham has given us another of her 
charming stories. This one has an historical setting and takes us back to 
the days of Henry III and the first Crusade led by St. Louis of France. 
There is a graphic picture of the evils arising from the gay court with 
its host of foreign favourites and, later, of the Crusading army in which 
many seek adventure—‘‘ care more for the sport of a sacked city than 
even for the Holy Sepulchre." But our chief interest centres in the 
fortunes of three members of an ancient, though impoverished, 
Provengal family, Raynier and Amaury de Castillon and their beautiful 
sister Alix, “The Rose of Provence." The story is very brightly 
written, the characters interesting, and that of Amaury specially 
attractive. For all his lightheartedness and pranks, he proves himself 
a worthy follower of the Banner of the Holy Cross. There are four 
prettily drawn illustrations by Isabel Watkin. 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[Bv a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers! Guild; but the ** Journal" zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 

The Council met on October 7. Present: the Rev. H. Wesley 
Dennis, Chairman; Miss H. Busk, Vice-Chairman; Mr. R. F. 
Charles, Mr. Daniell, Mr. G. P. Dymond (Three Towns Branch), 
Miss Edwards, Mr. Granville, Mr. Hetherington, Miss Holmer, Mr. 


Nesbitt, Miss Newton, Miss Stevens, Mr. Storr, Miss Tullis, and 
Mr. Wise. 

Miss Busk, Vice-Chairman of Council, 1908-9, was unanimously re- 
elected Vice-Chairman for the year 1909-10. l 

Five applicants for membership were elected—viz., Central Guild, 
four ; Ipswich Branch, one. 

The Chairman was requested, and consented, to sign, on behalf of 
the Guild, the proposed reply to the answer of the Board of Education 
to the Memorandum on the Study of German in Secondary Schools 
which had been drawn up by a Committee on which the Guild had 
been represented. 

On the report of the Finance Committee, it was decided to request 
that Committee to meet representatives of the Modern Languages 
Holiday Courses Committee and discuss the financial relations between 
the Guild and that Committee, and report to the Council. 

An interim report from the Special Committee on Grants to Private 
Schools was brought up. 

The report of the Organizing Committee was brought up and adopted. 
It was decided to prolong the engagement of the Office Secretary, on 
probation, till the end of November. 


The Council met again on November 4. Present: The Rev. H. 
Wesley Dennis, Chairman; Miss H. Busk, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Charles, Miss Cocking, Mr. Daniell, Miss Holmer, the Rev. R. Hud- 
son, Mr. Nesbitt, Miss Newton, Miss Stevens, Mr. Storr, Miss Tullis, 
Mr. Trevor Walsh, and Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Hubert Ord, M.A., an applicant for the post of Office Secretary, 
was interviewed by the Council, and was appointed, to take up his duties 
on December 1. l 

The Council proceeded to discuss the resolution on the subject of the 
Registration of Teachers, to be moved at a meeting called by the Federal 
Education Council for November 13, to which some thirty-seven asso- 
ciations, including the Guild, had been invited to send representatives. 
The representatives chosen for the Guild were the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman ^f Council, Mr. Storr, and Mr. Daniell. After a lengthy 
discussion Mr. Storr undertook to draft a memorandum, in accordance 
with the invitation sent to the Guild, which should embody the special 
views of the Council on certain points connected with the Register, and 
to submit it to his colleagues. l 

Ten applicants for membership were elected—viz., Central Guild, 
niue ; Cork and Munster Branch, one. 

(Continued on page 814.) 


A FIRST HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


By C. L. THomson. F.R.Hist.S. A New Volume 
(Part VII), covering the period 1820-1901, now ready. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, fully illustrated, 28. 


Standard English | HEROES OF WALES. 
Texts. By W. Jenkyn Tuomas, M.A. Uniform in price and 
at a low price. aye with '' HEROES OF ISRAEL” and ‘‘ HEROES 
OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY.” Fully Illus- 
ey eaten for School Use, 18. 4d. ; Prize Edition, 


Lays of Ancient 1s. [Now ready. 


THE 
CARMELITE 
CLASSICS. 


ome. sd. | POEMS for JUNIOR SCHOOLS 
Edited bv C. L. TuowusoN. Three New Parts noz 
Comus. 8d. ready. POEMS OF HOME, POEMS OF THE 
FAIRIES, and SIMPLE NARRATIVE POEMS. 
The Ancient Paper, 3d. each; limp clotb, 4d. each. 
Mariner. 4a. A NEW ROMANCE READER. 
The Nun's STORIES FROM GERMANY.” Illustrated. 1s. 
Priest’s Tale. | FAIRY TALES AND POEMS. 
Illustrated. Being Vol. I of the “NEW ENGLISH 
Shelley's READING BOOKS." Cloth, 1s. 
Adonais. aa. NATURE MYTHS. 
ustrated. Being Vol. II of the “NEW ENGLISH 
Gray'sElegyand| ^ READING BOOKS.” Cloth, 1s. 
Odes. 4d. 


STORIES AND POEMS OF 
SEA ADVENTURE. 


Dr. Faustus. sa. 


. A Delightful Illustrated Reading Book. Being Vol. II 
Marmion. 18. el tater ENGLISH READING OKS.” 
o b] . . 


Full List post free 
on application. 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


LONDON: Temple House, and 125 Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE LIFE OF THE STATE. 


Containing Chapters on ‘The Growth of the English 
State," ‘Parliament ’’ ''Tbe Judicature,” “The 
Party System," &c., &c. By GkRAr.bis & HopcosoN. 


THE 
ROMANCE 
READERS. 


Illustrated. 
Price 18s. each 


28. 
The Journal of Education says: '' We recommend * The 
Life of the State’ very heartily to teachers. 


A PRIMER OF GENERAL 
HISTORY. 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


MEDLEVAL HISTORY o. BONA. Howew, BA. | l, Tales from 
MODERN HISTORY ... By A. J. Evans, M.A. the Greek. 

CARMINA BRITANNIAE. |i, The Celtic 
Poe Poma over 100 selections. Cloth, 2a. | Wonder World. 
DANS LE ROYAUME DES | Ill, Stories from 
FÉES. the Latin Poets. 
oe ee Plays suitable for Acting. By IV, Children ct 
FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. V, Tales of the 


Middle Ages. 


VI, Stories from 
Germany. 


By C. L. Tomson. Cloth, fully illustrated. 

I, TO WYCLIFFE AND LANGLAND ... 
II, FROM LANGLAND TO LYNDSAY ... 
III, FROM LYNDSAY TO BACON ... .. .. 6d. 
IV, BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER to DRYDEN 3s. 6d. 


Of this series the Schoo/ World says: “A work worthy 
of the highest praise and widest circulation.”’ 


.. 28. 
. 28. 
28. 


Send for Complete 
List of Literary 
Reading | Books. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO'.S LIST. 


THE ACHARNIANS OF ARISTOPHANES. With Introduction, English Prose Translation, 
Critical Notes, and Commentary. By W. J. M. STARKIE, M.A. Svo, 10s. net. (Classical Library. 


IAMBICA. An English-Greek and Greek-English Vocabulary for Writers of Iambic Verse. By JOHN JACKSON. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES IN ENGLISH VERSE. art I, Oedipus the King Oedipus at Kolonus Antigone. 
By ARTHUR S. Way, D.Lit. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


KEY TO ELEGEIA. By C. H. Sr. L. Russet, M.A. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
LATIN COMPOSITION BASED ON CAESAR. By Prof. Greorce W. MircHuELL, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN'S PRACTICAL MODERN GEOGRAPHIES. 


A GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. With numerous practical Exercises. 
By A. MoRLEY Davies, D.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.Sc. 3s. 
Also in Two Parts. Part L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 2s. Part II. —SOOTLAND AND IRELAND. 1s. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN GEOGRAPHY. By B. C. Wattis, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 


A Two Years’ Course of Geography for Secondary and other Schools. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER.—' A very valuable course, carefully and conscientiously prepared, well printed and illustrated. Students will not only make 
_ headway with such a well thought-out course, but will enjov the study.” 


A CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSICS. By Prof. R. A. GREGORY and. B H. E. HADLEY, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 


Parts I, II, and III, Fundamental Measurements, Hydrostatics and Mechanics, Heat, 2s.; Parts hn IV, and V, 
Heat, Light, and Sound, 2s.; Parts IV and V, Light and Sound, 1s. 6d.; Parts VI, VII, and VIII, Magnetism, 
Static Electricity, Voltaic Electricity, 1s. 6d. 


THE lCEACHER.—'' The candidate who is preparing for an elementary examination in any branch of Physics, and who has worked through this book and 
mastered its contents, will have but little cause to fear the examiners' questions." 


A COLLEGE TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. By Ira Remsen. Second Edition, Revised. 


10s. net. - 


A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. Parts III, IV, and V (containing the substance of Euclid, Books II, 
III, IV, and VI, with additional Theorems and Examples), By H. S. Hai, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M. A. 2s. 6d. 


A NEW ALGEBRA. By S. Barnarp, M.A., and J. M. Cuirp, B.A., B.Sc. Parts I-IV, with Answers, 
crown 8vo, 4s. ; also Part IV, with Answers, crown Svo, Is. 9d. 
| *,* Previously published, Parts I-III, crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
PROBLEM PAPERS IN MATHEMATICS on lines of Examinations by tbe Civil Service 


Commission, with Revision Papers in Trigonometry, Co-ordinate Geometry, Mechanics, and Calculus. By R. C. Fawpry, 
M.A. With Answers, 4s. 6d. ; without Answers, 3s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—" The papers have stood the test of six years’ use at Clifton, and we have no hesitation in saying that this book will take rank 
immediately among the almost indispensable school books on Mathematics." 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. An Elementary Text-Book for the Higher Classes of Secondary Schools 


and for Colleges. By Prof. H. S. CaARsLAW, D.Sc. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Glasg.). 4s. 6d. Or in Two Parts— Part I, 2s. 6d. ; 
Part II, 2s. 6d. 


LESSONS IN APPLIED MECHANICS. Py Prof. J. H. CorrEniLL, F.R.S., and J. H. Srapg, R.N. 


Fcap. 8vo. Reissue in Parts. Parts I and III, 3s. ; Part II, 3s. ; Complete, 5s. 6d. "m 


A FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. B By ELIZABETH HEALEY, A. R.C.Sc. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. [First Books of Science. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY LOGIC. By Prof. James E. CreiGHron. Third Edition, Revised and 


Enlarged, with the addition of New Problems and Examples. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ONE VOLUME BIBLE COMMENTARY. General Editor — Rev. J. R. DUMMELOV, 
M.A. (Camb.). Tenth Thousand. 1,250 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH PHONETICS FOR THE USE OF 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS AND TEAOHERS. By G. G. NicHoLsoN, B.A., B.C.L. 3s. 6d. 
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OTTO SIEPMANN. 2s. 6d. Previously Published :—First Term, 1s. 6d. Part I, Illustrated by H. M. BROCK, 2s. 6d.; 
KEY, 3s. 6d. net. Part II, 2s. 6d. ; KEY, 3s. 6d. net. Word and Phrase Book, sewed, 6d. 
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The report of the delegates of the Council to the meeting of the 
Joint Committee for the Abolition of Half-Time was read, and referred 
to the Political Committee. Miss K. Stevens and Mr. T. G. Tibbey 
were duly accredited as the representatives of the Council for further 
meetings of the Committee. 

The remainder of the business before the Council was postponed till 
a meeting of Council a fortnight later. 

The Council met again on November 18. Present :—The Vice- 
Chairman, Mr. J. Campbell (Worcester and Malvern Branch), Mr. 
Charles, Mr. Daniell, Mr. Fuller, Mr. Hetherington, Mr. Nesbitt, 
Miss Newton, The Rev. A. F. Titherington, Miss Tullis, and 
Mr. Wise. 

The draft of a proposed letter to Branches on the subject of the 
attendance of Branch representatives at Council meetings was read and, 
after discussion, was referred to the Organizing Committee for considera- 
tion and Report. 

The Representatives of the Guild at the meeting of the Committee 
on Teachers’ Registration, November 13, presented their report, re- 
counting what had taken place at the meeting and laying stress on the 
remarkable unanimity displayed. The memorandum prepared by the 
representatives was examined and approved to be sent in at once 
with the suggestion that a strongly worded letter be addressed to the 
President of the Board of Education, urging the immediate appoint- 
ment of a Registration Council. 

The representatives were appointed to be a Special Committee to 
deal with any matters of urgency that might arise under this head. 

Five applicants for membership were elected—viz., Central Guild, 
three ; Cork and Munster Branch, two. 

It was decided to ask the Sheffield Branch to appoint representatives 
of the Gutld to attend the North of England Educational Conference at 
Leeds in January, 1910. 

Reports from the Finance Committee and the Holiday Resorts Com- 
mittee were received and adopted. 

The next meeting of Council was fixed for Thursday, December 9. 


Southampton and District Branch. —The Annual General Meeting 
was held at the Grammar School on Friday, October 21, by kind 
invitation of the Head Master. The report of the Council was 
received and adopted. The following officers were elected for the 
session 1909- IO : — President— Miss Allnutt, New College; Vice- 
President— Prof. Studer, Hartley University College ; Hon. Treasurer 
—Miss Ison, the Girls! Grammar School ; Hon. Secretaries— Prof. 
F. L. Watkin and Prof. F. Clarke, Hartley University College ; 


. K. Hist. S. rown 8vo, 1s. 

These stories bave been told in the simple and dignified words of the Bible, 
with brief explanations where necessary, and selected «o as to show the continuity 
of the Divine dealings with the Hebrew people in preparation for the revelation 
of the New Testament. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF ROME 
x . N. Asman, M.A., B.D., Second Master of Owen s School, Islington. 
ith Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This bock is intended to give to pupils learning Latin some knowledge of the 
history of the great people whose language they are studying, and aims at 
occupying a place between the primer and the larger works on the subject. It 
gives a brief survey of the history of Rome to the death of Augustus. 


A SYSTEMATIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 


ISLES By Grorce W. Wenn, B.A., Master at Owen's School, Islington, 


With Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, rs. 

This book—one of a new geographical series—provides for a stud 
geography of the British Isles on logical lines, as recommended by the Board of 
Education. Emphasis is placed on the distinctive character of the natural 
regions by a consideration of the geological structure of the islands and its 
bearing on the physical features, and again constant reference is made to the 
casual connection between tne facts of physical and political geography. 


THE STORY OF MILTON'S “PARADISE LOST" By 


EORGE CAkTER, M.A., Head Master o ew College School, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, rs. 6d. 

The main feature of this book is that the story of '' Paradise Lost " is narrated 
for the most part in the actual words of the poet, but where this was found to be 
impracticable, short original passages are introduced to preserve the continuity 
of tbe story. Most of the classical and other allusions, which contribute little or 
nothing to the development of the Story, are omitted. Concise foot-notes are 
added to explain difficult or obsolete words. 

The book is prefaced with a “Short Sketch of the Life and Works of Milton,” 
and a Synopsis of '' Paradise Lost " is also added. 


of the 


Edited by A. H. JOHNSON, M.A. 
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Messrs. METHUEN'S Latest Educational Catalogues will be sent post free on application. 
STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT ByE. M. 


UXTON, 


SIX AGES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY From A.D. 476 to 1878 


In Six Volumes, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. each. . 
For Students beginning Foreign History in the Higher Forms of Schools and Colleges. The publication of this series, at the low price of 2s. 6d., has created 
AH the volumes are now ready. Please write for a prospectus. 


Four New Volumes in Methuen’s “Simplified French Texts " 


Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. each. Please write for a prospectus of the series. 


METHUEN 6ó CO., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Committee (two vacancies) .— Miss Hall and Mr. Wilde. It was 
announced that a conversazione would be held at the Hartley Uni- 
versity College on Tuesday, December 7. The President then called 
on the Rev. Telford Varley to open the discussion on the recently 
issued Board of Education's circular on ** The Teaching of Geometry." 
In introducing the subject, Mr. Varley referred to the great value of 
these circulars in general and of the present one in particular, and, 
whilst agreeing with it in the main, proceeded to criticize some of its 
details. On the subject being thrown open for discussion, the following 
members took part: Mr. Fewings, Prof. Watkin, Prof. Clarke, Prof. 
Studer, and the President. After votes of thanks to Mr. and Mrs. 
Fewings for their hospitality and to the retiring President (Prof. Masom) 
the proceedings were brought to a close. 


Worcester, Malvern and District Branch.—A largely attended 
meeting of the Branch took place at the King's School. Worcester, 
on June 5, after a very pleasant hour had been spent by the kind in- 
vitation of Canon and Mrs. Chappel, in having tea and inspecting 
the school buildings and the fine old College Hall dating back to the 
fifteenth century. The Dean of Worcester introduced a discussion on 
the subject of ‘*Moral Instruction in Schools." He opened his 
remarks by a definition of education as follows :—The highest end of 
home and school is to mould the child's character as a moral being— 
character being infinitely more important than intellect. And yet, 
although we all grant this theoretically, practically we judge many a 
school by the number of scholarships that it obtains, rather than by 
the character of the boys it turns out. There are many opinions as 
to the best ways to mould character through school discipline. The 
old idea was to establish a definite connexion between an undesirable 
action and pain, hence the frequent and severe punishments inflicted 
by some schoolmasters, such as Dr. Busby, of Westminster, and Snig 
of Newcastle. The more modern idea is to establish a connexion 
between desirable actions and pleasure; we are all more easily 
stimulated to good by pleasure than deterred from evil by pain. An 
example of this may be found in the factory hands of Mr. Owen, who 
put up a set of tablets in each room every week, the colour of 
which indicated the quality of work turned out; it was found that 
soon after the introduction of this the work became greatly improved. 
More important than rewards and punishmert in true education 
is the power of faith in an ideal, and the question arises, what 
ideal? A chivalrous knight, the ‘‘chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche"? the self-made man as exhibited by Smiles, or the 

(Continued on page 816.) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS By E. E. 


IRTH, History Mistress at the High. School, Croydon, Author of ‘SA 
First History of Greece.” With 4 Maps. Crow. 8vo, 2s. 6d 
There are special points in this excellent Introduction to English Literature 
By comparison, the importance and style of the various writers are shown : many 
illustrations of their works are given, and the reader thus gains a knowledge 
of the style of the great writers; all difficulties are explained by notes at the 
foot of the page ; short summaries of the chief historical events of the period are 
given, with brief explanations of the political, social, and religious tendencies of 
the times. 


BY ROAD AND RIVER A Descriptive Geography of the 


ritish Isles. y E. M. ILMOT-BuxToN, F.R.Hist.S. Author of 
* Makers of Europe," &c. With 12 Illustrations and 12 Maps. Crown 
8vo, 25. 


This geography is suitable for children in the Lower Forms of all grades «f 
Schools. It aims at making them familiar with the scenery and most striking 
features, political, historical, and literary, of their land, by the natural and 
interesting process of making imaginary journeys throughout the different 
districts of these islands. 

By E. M. 


STORIES FROM MODERN HISTORY 


WILMOT-BUXTON, F.K.Hist.3., Autbor of ‘ Makers of Europe," &c. 
Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. ( New Historical Series. 
This book is intended as an introduction to the story of modern history for 
pupils up to the age of twelve. In accordance with the suggestions made in the 
late circular of the Board of Education, it deals with ''the chief events and 
characters from the history of the most important nations in their traditional 
form." It aims also at “giving some idea of the nature of the great nations and 
stages in civilization, centred round certain individuals or events in their chrono- 
logical succession " in such a way that young children shall be able at least to 
“place” the most notable characters of modern history. 
JU 


NIOR HISTORY EXAMINATION PAPERS By 


W. O. P. Davies. Fcap. 8vo, rs. Junior Exam. Series. 
These Papers give varied exercises to pupils preparing for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors, and other Junior Examinations. 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, Publishers. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 140 pp., 4s. 6d. net. 
HINDUSTANI STUMBLING-BLOOKS. Being Difficult Points in the 
Syntax and Idiom of Hindustani Explained and Exemplified. By Lieut.-Col. 
D. C. PHILLOTT, Secretary, Board of Examiners, Calcutta. 


Crown 8vo, 356 pp., 78. 6d. net. 
HOW TO LBARN HINDUSTANI. A Guide to the Lower and Higher 
Standard Exsminations. By Major F. R. H. CHAPMAN, Instructor in Hindu- 
stani at the Royal Military College, Camberley. 


Royal 8vo, 324 pp., 8s. net. 


HINDUSTANI FOR BVBRY DAY. By Colonel W. R. M. HoLrovD, 
M. R.A.S., Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 


Crown 8vo, 600 pp., 108. 6d. 
AN INTRODUOTORY OOURSH IN JAPANBSB. By Cray 
M ACURUEEY: A.M., late President of the School for Advanced Learning, Tokio. 
Secon ition. 


Fcap. 8vo, 430 pp., 7s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF COLLOQUIAL ARABIO. Comprising Practical Rules 
for Learning the Language, Vocabulary, Dialogues, Letters, and Idioms, &c., 
in English and Arabic. By the Rev. ANTON TiEkN, Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 


ORIENTAL MANUALS AND TEXT-BOOKS. Messrs. Crossy 
Lockwoop & Son will forward on application a List of Text-books and 
Manuals for Students in Oriental Languages, many of which are used as Text. 
books for the Examinations for the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Staff 

; also as Class-books in Colleges and Schools in India. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C., and 121a Victoria Street, S.W. 
Crown 8vo, clotb gilt, 264 pp., 38. 64 


THE DRUIDESS. By FLORENCE GAY. 


PRIZE BOOK. 


'* Parents and friends who are already beninning to think of gift-books and prizes 
will do well to bear in mind a modest volume of many attractions. Mrs. Gay is 
steeped in the early history of her country, a fact which would be calculated to scare 
most boys and girls were we not able to add that, baving acquired her knowledge 
she has sufficiently concealed it, and ha« drawn from it all the colour, romance, an 
adventure, leaving the dry dust behind." — The Bockman. 


London: JOHN OUSELEY, Ltd., 15 & 16 Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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2,348 pages. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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Illustrations. 
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5.000 
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Chicago pork factor ? a senior wrangler ? a scout ? a double 
blue? Alexander or Napoleon? As we are dealing with boys, 
we must consider what is a boy's idea of ''good form." We 
must try to lift children (and especially boys) out of their original 
savage state, and we must do this by means of the persistent pre- 
sentation of an ideal such as shall influence their wills—a ¿rme ideal. 
Now the only ideal which, in the long run, has curbed passion and 
caused men to act against self-interest is religion. It may be rude and 
crude or it may be highly elevated, but we see throughout history how 
religion has bound folk together to a certain ideal, and where a race 
has lost the feeling of sanctity, there the bonds which restrain conduct 
have been loosed, and the nation slides into a position in which every 
man does right in his own eyes only, selfishness grows, and the nation 
declines. Per contra, it may be urged that in Japan, where there 
exists civilization without religion, we yet see a great nation devoted 
to duty; but the fact is that the Japanese have a religion—tbeir de- 
votion to their Emperor. Why, then, is there any doubt as to the 
necessity for a religious basis? Moral instruction lessons may be, and 
sometimes are, very good ; but still we want a reason why. We may 
see the expediency of modesty, honesty, and all the other qualities 
taught in these moral instruction books ; but, still, if we don't want to 
practise them, why should we unless we grant the Divine reason? 
Chesterton speaks of divinity lessons in which there is **too much 
hubbing and nubbing," in which religion is not an appeal to the con- 
science, but the learning of facts. ow most boys hate history, but 
love Henty, because the latter deals with one attractive personality, 
aad not with generalities. There is a tendency to make our religious 
teaching too theological and too little practical, too abstract and not 
sufficiently concrete. But when our Lord taught, He told a story with 
a moral all through, not one with the moral dragged in at the end of 
it. All our teaching should go to illustrate the one great ideal— 
Christ. Our business is to contrast this with ordinary human ideals 
and to show how this great ideal may be practised in everyday 
school life. 

The Rev. A. Dean asked how far our prize system is good for moral 
education? how far prizes encourage anti-socialism ? Great import- 
ance should be attached to the correlation of home and school in- 
fluence. Make the teaching concrete, base the lessons on personalities 
and make the Scripture lessons absolutely dissimilar from all others ; 
encourage children to discuss moral problems of everyday life. 

The Rev. S. R. James, Head Master of Malvern College, spoke of 
the great importance of the teacher. He must himself hold the ideals 
that he is to teach. Old Testament teaching should be biographical, 
and then it becomes intensely interesting. There should be no teach- 
ing of morals fer se: the ideals of morality run through the whole of 

istory. 

Miss Severn Burrow spoke of the harm done by individual prizes. 
It would be far better to have a prize for the whole form ; or prizes 
might be given to boys for regular, persevering work, but not for com- 
petition with others. 

Canon Wilson held that the real issue was whether religious educa- 
tion should be displaced and its place taken by moral instruction. 
This has happened in France, with results that all deplore. "There are 
three main elements that tend to form character: (1) Discipline. 
This should begin early and continue late. How desirable, for 
instance, is the military discipline for boys of fourteen and upwards 
which obtains in France and Switzerland ! (2) We want the influence 
of men who themselves live in the continual presence of God 
(3) There should be an appeal to the intelligence, to the consideration 
of the grounds on which moral laws rest. This should not be per- 
mitted too soon ; children should not discuss whether or why a thing is 
right. In French Zyces there is no attempt to influence the pupils ; 
the professors come, deliver a lesson, or, rather, lecture, and go, without 
any attempt at moral education. The result is a noticeable lack of 
character and self-restraint. Give substance to your teaching ; person- 
ality is all-important, but we want, too, some lessons which shall put 
you in immediate contact with the spirituality of the children. Shall 
we use the Bible or modern text-books? Undoubtedly the Bible, and 
make use of the recent light thrown by modern research ; teach that the 
revelation is progressive. The worst Bible teaching is better than the 
best teaching from text-books. We cannot train spirituality without 
reference to God or conscience. Such text-books as those of the 
** Moral Instruction " advocates are a great psychological, educational 
blunder, uninspired and dull. Finally, nothing is so important as 
that our teaching should obviously proceed from the mouth of one who 
lives continually as in the presence of God. 

A very hearty vote of thanks to the Dean of Worcester brought the 
meeting to a conclusion. 


THE Council of the Hellenic Society have issued a circular letter 
inviting support for the formation of a similar society for the promotion 
of Roman studies. They compute that five hundred supporters would 
be necessary in the first instance. Sympathizers are requested to 
communicate with the Secretary of the Hellenic Society, 22 Albemarle 
Street, W. The proposed annual subscription is one guinea. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
LATEST FRENCH BOOKS. 


Arnold’s Modern French Book. I. Edited by H. L. 
HUTTON, M.A., Chief Modern Language Master at Merchant Taylors 
School. viii*198 pages. Illustrated. 18. 6d. 


Arnold’s Modern French Book. II. 
HUTTON, M.A. @s. 

These books are written on reformed methods, and contain a series of graduated 
Reading Lessons, followed by a carefully arranged Questionnaire, with Exercises 
for retranslation. At the end is an outline of French Grammar and a French- 
English Vocabulary. 


Elements of French Composition. By J. HOME CAMERON, 
M.A. viii+ 196 pages. Crown 8«vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Grammaire Francaise à Usage des Anglais. Par E. 
RENAULT, Ancien Etudiant à la Sorbonne; Assistant Lecturer at the 
University of Liverpool. viii+353 pages. 4s. 6d. 


Petite Grammaire Francaise à PUsage des Anglais. 
Par E. RENAULT. 18.6d. (For Junior Classes.) 


Edited by H. L. 
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THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY TO 
CHILDREN UNDER FIFTEEN. 


HE subject of geography is fascinating to pupils of all 
ages, though its educational value seems to me par- 
ticularly adapted to the middle school, and it is with the 
teaching in these forms that I intend chiefly to deal. I have 
taught geography at times in all the forms of a large school, 
and shall endeavour to explain inv method in the hope of 
procuring suggestions for its improveinent. 

The important points to bear in mind in approaching any 
subject are: (a) its educational value generally ; (5) its suit- 
ability to the capacities of the learner at the several stages of 
mental development; (c) its practical utility. On the first 
and third aspects of geography I have nothing to add to what 
has recently appeared in this journal, but I would point out 
one distinction which marks out veography as a proper 
sequel of Nature study. Nature study may, at least in its 
earlier stages, be pursued simply as a practice in observation. 
In geography observation is almost inevitably correlated with 
imagination and reason. Visiting a hill after rain, the child 
observes the gutters, recognizes the method of their formation 
as the water trickles down, imagines the action during the 
height of the storm, and so connects what he sees and 
imagines with the permanent features of the landscape. The 
following remarks which came to my notice some time ago I 
think illustrate the results of not teaching and of teaching 
geography. (a) Child of eleven using a map during a Scripture 
lesson: "I do not see how the children of Israel could 
possibly have walked across the Red Sea ; it is not as wide as 
my finger, so there is not room even for one man's foot." 
(b) Child of eleven to younger brother: " I will draw you a 
picture of how Jack went to the Giant's Land [puts in 
cardinal points:. This was his house makes square;j. This 
was the sun ‘rays in east]. These were the beanstalks; this 
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the road, three miles; this was a hill; and this was the Giant’s 
house, ten times bigger than Jack’s, because he was ten times 
larger." 


BEAN STALK 


: 


N.B.—The details are not in the story, but made up on the spot, and 
illustrate the direction and space the child imagines. 


GIANTS House 


S 


Reasoning power is cultivated by the perpetual tracing of 
cause to effect. A few simple observations and experi- 
ments, of which the explanations are easily discoverable, 
lead to the recognition of the chief natural laws necessary at 
this period of study—the result of alterations in temperature 
on matter in different states. the action of water, ice, air, Xc — 
and the constant recognition of the manifestation of these 
laws exercises the reason in these directions. 

Merely a scientific game, it may be said. Perhaps so; but, 
so long as it is scientific, there is some good in being a skilful 
plaver. The variety of interest and the obvious relation be- 
tween cause and effect especially adapt this study to the de- 
velopment of backward or stupid children, as the frequent 
feeling of elation due to discovery stirs them to greater effort. 
I think this last point is of very great importance. The 
reasoning power of children from ten to thirteen or fourteen 
should be constantly exercised, but by problems they can 
solve easily with a little concentration. Mathematics are to 
some at this age purely mechanical, and may remain so unless 
aided by other subjects, amongst which is geography. The 
actual relation of nuinbers and names to spaces gives a real 
significance to figures. 

Here I should like to protest against some examination 
papers. Last weck I saw a question set for children of twelve 
to thirteen, requiring them to explain how the position of a 
ship could be ascertained in mid-ocean. No child ought to 
have been able to give an answer, for the explanation should 
not yet have been taken in the form. The reasoning required 
is far beyond the average intellectual development of the 
age stated; and the possible imperfect grasp of the topic, 
together with the superior importance and suitability of 
others, make the time spent upon it absolute waste. 

Froin the time-table of the lower school systematic geo- 
graphy should be absent. The observation of children from 
the ages of six to ten is especially adapted to simple objects, 
and the action should not involve much correlation. The 
form and colour of flowers, animals, &c., are never again so 
minutely observed or contemplated with equal pleasure. 
More complicated objects do not give such useful exercise, as 
they are too large for the mental scope. Subsidiary subjects 
may, however, be very profitably undertaken. Mensuration 
is a most valuable occupation, and the description of peoples. 
customs, food, flora and fauna, prepares the mind for further 
correlation, widen the sympathies and give much useful know- 
ledge. The post-kindergarten method has sent up to me 
pupils most excellently prepared. The mistress, who in this 
case was a most able and artistic draughtswoman, prepared 
a typical picture—Japanese girl holding cup of tea, with play- 
things near; a story was told in explanation and the lesson 
reproduced at first by a memory drawing alone; later bv a 
short description and memory drawing. 

At eleven years of age tlie more systematic study of the 
subject may begin. Perhaps a rough syllabus for the study 
of the British Isles by children of eleven will make my method 
clear. (N.B.—Every lesson should be freely illustrated by 
maps and diagrams drawn at the time by the teacher, or, if 
this is not possible, prepared beforehand.) 


First YEAR. (Ten- and eleven-year-old children.) 


I. Observe the alteration in the position of the sun at different times 
of day in playground or on an expedition. Cardinal points determined. 

2. Position in different parts of room determined. 

3. Measurement of small pieces of paper and exact representation, 
with position. : 

4. Measurement of larger pieces of paper and representation to 
scale, with position. 

$. Book placed on paper, plan drawn to scale, book shaded, and 
position shown. . 

6. Smaller book placed on top of last arrangement and exercise 
repeated, different heights of books shown by different shading. 

7. Triangular block placed on last, whole exercise repeated, but 
block indicated by converging lines. 

8. Plasticine arranged in a flat block on a tray and then represented 
on paper to scale. f 

9. Plasticine arranged on tray so as to form a hill. Rings of string 
placed round the hillat different levels. The whole drawn to scale as 
before, and the different ring-heights shown by different shadings. 

IO. In the last make two rivers. Draw as before, and represent 
river valleys by divergent lines. 

1I. Repeat, placing mountains in different parts to show effect on 
rivers. 

12. Make a flat heap of sand, place a few stones in it close to the 
edge ; blow against the edge ; note and explain what happens. Draw. 

13. Maps dictated. . 

I4. À rectangle is drawn, points are placed within it, and their exact 
position described. (N.B.—The children must draw their own rectangle. 
put in the points, and explain the position.) 

15. Model of a globe made in paper, with some degrees shown. 

I6. Surface of model represented on the flat. 

17. On a flat surface lines representing equator and degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude are drawn. Then places are marked in from 
dictation. 

18. With models the position of the earth with regard to the sun at 
the four seasons is shown. 

I9. Models are made showing the position when England is (a) hav- 
ing summer, (4) having winter. 

20. Diagrams are drawn to represent last exercise. 

21. On a flat surface put in equator, lines of latitude and longitude, 
and place flat paper models of continents in positions dictated. Write 
on parts required the season. 

22. Repeat last exercise, and enter certain mountains and rivers from 
dictation. 

23. The lines of latitude, longitude, and outline of world are drawn 
as a memory exercise by the children. 

24. On the last are entered dictated journeys from England to various 

arts. 
25. The approximate time required to travel through one degree is 
determined from the child's own knowledge of a railway journey in 
England ; hence the approximate values of the degrees are determined. 

26. With the models the diflerence in time is shown. 

27. The lines of latitude and longitude for Great Britain are drawn. 
On each is written the time compared with school time and the rela- 
tive temperature. 

28. Rough diagrams are drawn to show how Great Britain was built 
up and short history given. (N.B.—This is, of course, entirely the 
teacher's work. Stones shown.) 

29. Description of coast line. 
sentation on paper. 

30. Outline, with lines of latitude and longitude, different heights 
shaded differently. Names of chief heights. 

31. Experiments to show causes of evaporation and condensation. 

32. Repeat exercise so to show rainfall. 

33. Last repeated, with rivers inserted. 

34. Outline maps with surface shaded, and principal kinds of soi! 
in different colours. 

35. Products of special soils explained. 

36. Outline maps, with heights shaded, soils in different colours, 
and industries written on respective localities. 

37. Separate maps of important river valleys. 

38. Outline map, with surface shaded and rivers, showing railway 
lines. 

39. Map showing routes of communication with rest of the world. 

40. Short history of the counties and map. 

41. Map with surface shaded, rivers, industrial localities coloured, 
and county outlines. 


Explanation. Chief inlets. Repre- 


Relief plasticine maps are prepared at home and brought to 
school for examination, &c. 

As regards homework, it must be remembered that this 
comes at the end of the day wheh the child is already tired 
and craves for recreation. No one produces his best at 
such a time. Work set, therefore, should be light and consist 
either of (a) the study of the day's/lesson,.or.(b) its direct 
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application to some easy problem. A more difficult problem, 
or questions in the next lesson, will show if the subject has 
been grasped. 

All work must be careful and neat; no vagueness should 
be tolerated. for a little clear definite work is of infinitely 
more value than a long desultory essay. 

A GEOGRAPHY TEACHER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


"TEACHERS AND THE RELIGIOUS LESSON.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—In commenting (with a frankness and sympathy which 
I gratefully acknowledge) upon iny presidential address to the 
Teachers’ Guild, you have laid your finger upon what is evidently 
an ambiguity in the paper as I wrote it. If denominational 
schools are allowed to receive recognition and full maintenance 
in " plural.school areas," as an alternative to the ordinary 
elementary public school and in accordance with parental 
preference, it seems to me essential that they should be in 
fact, and not in naine only, the expression of the educational 
ideals of the religious body with which they are associated. 
This they cannot be unless the denominational body provid- 
ing the school premises is given the right of approving the 
teachers appointed to its staff. The actual appointment of 
the teacher I should propose to leave in the hands of the 
Local Education Authority which will maintain the school. 
But I should wish to see such appointment made conditional 
upon the approval and assent of the trustees of the school in 
question. I recognize the fact that this in substance cuts 
across the main principle that teachers should be appointed 
without reference to their religious belief. But the exception 
seems to me inevitable if denominational schools are to be 
preserved at all; and, in view of the variety of belief among 
teachers, I cannot think that injury would be done to religious 
freedom by allowing teachers to take service, according to 
their religious conviction, in those schools which were speci- 
fically denominational in character. 

With regard to the other and still more difficult question 
raised in your article—namely, how far in Council schools 
everv teacher is to be free to give the religious lesson in 
accordance with his or her belief, I would ask leave to post- 
pone an answer until after the publication of the plan of the 
Fducational Settlement Committee. In preparing my address 
I was anxious not to trench in any way upon the findings of 
that Committee, which, when published, will be found to bear 
upon this and many other points of principle in educational 
policy.—Yours faithfully, M. E. SADLER. 

Weybridge, November 2, 1909. 


“WHERE YOUNG LADIES DRESS FOR DINNER." 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—In the ** Occasional Notes” of your November issue you spoke 
compassionately of the '*few schools still remaining" where young 
ladies dress for dinner. To permit girls to eat a good square meal 
at seven o'clock in a white muslin frock, instead of a high tea in a 
gymnastic costume, does not seem so great a sin against youth and 
education that the editorial finger of scorn must needs indicate the 
contemptibility of such doings. But not only is the editorial finger 
extended in derision, but behind it looms the editorial visage, and the 
editorial eye transfixes one with steely disapproval. The first sensa- 
tion the culprit feels is a squirmy one; but things that squirm have no 
head worth mentioning to lift up, no legs to stand on, and no fingers 
to give point to gesticulation. 

Mr. Editor, it is so¢ true that girls who habitually wear diaphanous 
materials after 6 p.m. cannot lay claim to scholastic respectability, 
Each school accused must speak for itself. I speak for my girls. They 
really are not disreputable. In 1907, among the hundreds who took 
the Oxford Senior, our only two candidates were respectively equal 
sixth for History and equal ninth for Literature, the latter gaining a 
Second Class. This year, among the hundreds who sat for the Junior 
Oxíord, one of our candidates was equal third for Divinity and the 
other took a Third Class. ** Ablett" and the Associated Board have 


rained passes and honours on us. In the latter examination, last 
Easter, one of our girls was fourth in all England. The accused 
maidens are in the habit of changing their frocks for the evening meal 
at home, and they would feel dirty if they had to keep on their school- 
room serges. Between ourselves, it would have been a good thing for 
50 per cent. of them if they had done other things at home, or if they 
were stimulated by parental urgency, if not dogged by the shadow of 
penury. In the majority of cases, however perfect the moral and 
physical sanitation of their homes may be, the intellectual environment 
is so far from satisfactory that removal from it is imperative. And here 
the justification for the existence of boarding schools comes in. They 
meet a crying want of the age— namely, places to which the children of 
ignorant parents, careless parents, bored parents may be removed, and 
that as early as may be. The average town parent, face to face with 
the exigencies of life, sees to his children's education. But all over the 
Empire are parents isolated geographically, or socially, or financially, 
to whom the word education means little or nothing. The struggle for 
existence does not touch them. Their daughters' minds lie fallow, or 
are subjected to intermittent and unscientific processes by half-educated, 
if expensive, governesses at home, or to constant interruptions in their 
school course, if within easy reach of home. Then comes the point of 
time when it is decided that they are ready to be **finished." Happily 
this age is a movable one. Some parents fix it at fifteen. Happily for 
their girls if they do; for then, possibly, three years’ good work can be 
got in, though usually one year gets cut off for a sojourn in Paris. 

The principal of a girls’ boarding school whose pedagogical conscience ' 
has remained unseared has need of good generalship as one of her 
qualifications ; for the campaign against ignorance has to be conducted 
in secrecy lest the arch enemy, the indulgent parent, should discover 
Its existence. 

Not that all one's young ladies ‘‘come from auriferous deserts.” 
Many come because parents wish them to have a fuller experience 
of life before settling down at home ; some to make a break before 
the daughter emerges as a debutante ; some because there are too many 
daughtérs already out ; some that they may make friends ; some because 
they are ‘‘dithcult”” at home; some because they are motherless ; some 
because fathers or mothers have married again. These good causes 
will always remain, and, apart from them, the zoological parent will 
always exist. In fact, the tendency to quickly empty the nest seems 
greatly increasing, and the professional parent to Le consequently more 
in request. 

Unfortunately, as may be seen from the advertisement pages of any 
newspaper, there is a fashion coming in of placing young children, 
not in properly organized schools, but in families. "This means rearing 
under unfavourable conditions ; the old story over again, inefficient and 
overworked governesses, or petty day schools, or (and perhaps that is 
really preferable) ‘* plenty of outdoor life," which means no education 
at all. 

Parents are sad gadabouts nowadays, and sometimes the parental 
conscience likes to feel that ‘the kiddies are not at schoo/.’’—Faith- 
fully yours, MOTHER OF HUNDREDS. 


[‘ Schools where young ladies dress for dinner ” connotes something 
very different from '' schools where girls change their frocks for a good 
square meal at 7 p.m.” We were not glancing at such a school as 
* Mother of Hundreds” describes. Boarding schools for girls are 
almost as much needed as boarding schools for boys, but luxury and 
exclusiveness are as pernicious to one sex as the other, and girls of the 
upper classes are more exposed to this danger than boys. —Ep.] 


LONDON GRADUATES AND THE FRANCHISE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır,— In furtherance of the Parliamentary enfranchisement of duly 
qualihed women, our Union, consisting of graduates of the University 
cf London, desires to call attention to the position of women graduates 
of Universities which are entitled to send a representative to Par- 
liament. 

The University of London was the first in this country to admit 
women as candidates for degrees. In 1887 the Senate and Convocation 
obtained a Supplemental Charter making every degree, honour, and 
prize awarded by the University accessible to students of both sexes on 
precisely the same terms. On that occasion an address, signed by 1,960 
women, was presented to the Senate and Convocation expressing 
gratitude for the generous action of the University in placing women in 
a position of free intellectual activity ** unhindered by mistaken pro- 
tection and unfettered by ancient prejudice.” 

The same enlightened policy was maintained in the University of 
London Act of 1898, which contains as a fundamental principle the 
declaration that ** no disability shall be imposed on the ground of sex.” 
Thus, in all University affairs men and women are accorded the same 
electoral and other rights, and they acquire them through exactly the 
same qualifications. 

The granting of degrees in 1887 was promptly followed by the 
admission of women to Convocation which, besides being an advisory 
and elective body of the University, formed its. l'arliamentary-con- 
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stituency. The University, however, had not the power to prevent 
a differential treatment of its graduates in the election of their Parlia- 
mentary representative, for the denial of the vote to women in such 
elections rests on a general Act of Parliament. The register of Con- 
vocation is accordingly altered for the purpose of a Parliamentary 
election (and for that purpose only) by striking out all names of 
women, at present about one sixth of the total number. 

After graduating a large proportion of the women thus unrepresented 
enter one or other of the professions. They serve the public as teachers 
in schools ; they hold posts as lecturers and examiners in this and other 
Universities ; they help to advance knowledge by original investigations, 
and those who enter the profession of medicine undertake heavy respon- 
sibility in every department of medical and surgical work. Ever those 
who hold that women have not the ordinary human interest in the laws 
imposed upon them by Parliament—a contention which we utterly 
repudiate—inust admit that members of the teaching profession of 
either sex constitute a class of persans specially qualified to form an 
opinion on educational and allied problems. These women prove, by 
seeking admission to Convocation, their interest in University affairs, 
yet they are debarred from any share in choosing the Parliamentary 
representative, although the choice may greatly atlect the welfare of 
their University. 

After thirty years, during which women have shown themselves 
capable of reaching as high an academic standard as men, we wish 
to renew the expression of gratitude to the University and to point out 
that the old opposition, conceived in a spirit similar to that which 
to-day opposes the extension of the Parliamentary franchise to qualitied 
women, is so far silenced that the example of London has been tollowed 
entirely or partially by all British Universities, except Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

It is fitting, therefore, that graduates of the University of London 
should take their part in the removal of the artificial barriers still 
maintained against the full development of women's faculties and 
against the constitutional expression of their convictions. We wish to 
do our utmost to win for the nation the benefits to be derived from 
raising duly qualified women to the status of citizenship. In order to 
do so, however, we must make the case of women graduates known 
to a wider public, and particularly to those who already possess, in 
the Parliamentary vote, a constitutional and effective means of pressing 
their claim. 

Further, in view of the approaching General Election, we would 
urge all graduates of the University of London— both men and women 
—who are in sympathy with the objects of this Union to join it without 
loss of time. Particulars and forms of membership can be obtained 
from the Hon. Sec., Miss Jessie W. Scott, M.A., 114A Harley Street, 
London, W.—We are, yours faithfully, 

L. GARRETT ANDERSON, M.D., B.S., Chairman of Committee. 
MARIAN Busk, B.Sc., Hon. Treasurer. 

E. Honor Bone, M.D., B.S. 
HARRIETTE CHICK, D.Sc. 
Jessie W. Scorr, M.A. | 


) Hon. Secs., London Graduates’ 
Union for Women’s Suffrage. 


* THE GENESIS AND EVOLUTION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
SOUL." 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, —I thank you for the notice of my book in your last issue, but 
may I be allowed to say one or two words in view of the fact that—all 
unconsciously, I am sure—the reviewer has done my main argument an 
injustice? £.g., he says: ‘*‘ Soul’ is nowhere defined.” I may reply, 
somewhat paradoxically, firstly, that I made a point of the fact of the 
impossibility—scientifically—of defining it otherwise (perhaps loosely) 
than that which is ‘‘ not body” (the ** entity " of the individual being 
assumed to be involved in the performance of any specific act, however 
insignificant) ; but that, secondly, I did, as a matter of fact, detine it, 
for purposes of reference and argument. For proof of the first state- 
ment, see page 41; of the second, page 80. The latter runs thus: 
* Man has a mind wherewith to reason ; not only so, but a sou? where- 
with to feel and apply to his moral sense the judgments both of reason 
and of feeling ; lastly—for this differentiates him from all other creatures 
here below—a sfirit wherewith to enter into communion with the 
Father of Spirits, and to do His will." 

Again, your reviewer says : ‘‘ The simian origin of man is not dis- 
puted, but the difficulties it raises—Had Pithecanthropos a soul? has 
the embryo a soul ?—are waived as irrelevant to the subject." In refer- 
ence to the latter statement, at all events, may I join in direct issue, 
and refer my critic to pages vi, vil, 34, 35, 159? Page 159: ** Herein 
is predicated a germ-plasma, combining both ‘soul’ and ‘ body" ele- 
ments entering into the composition of all living things whatsoever! ; 
further, on page vi, it is asserted that ‘‘ the elements of the soul of the 
embryo are derivable from both parents, when the germinal fusion takes 
place." Lastly, on page 35, ‘it is suggested that there must be the 
adumbration of * soul ' in both of these sex elements. When the com- 
bination above referred to is perfected in the embryo, the origination of 
the soul is complete ; it enters into a suspended conscious existence— 
d.e., it becomes a personality." Thus it is expressly stated that, from 


its first beginnings, “he embryo has a soul—although the difficulty is 
allowed of regarding the soul as a specific thing of one nature and the 
body as a specific thing of another nature. Indeed, the whole argu- 
ment of the earlier chapters is directed to this proof, even ** tracing back 
the origin of the individual soul through successive generations. for tens 
of thousands of years, until one comes at last to a point at which the 
inorganic molecule of dust becomes the organic cell of life." (Page ix.) 
Pray pardon these few lines. I should not have intervened if a 
question of fact had not been involved.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Chillenden Rectory, Dover. J. O. BEVAN. 
November 16, 1909. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ETON: A CONTRAST. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Str,—When the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University lately 
prohibited deer-hunting, as carried on by undergraduates, the hope 
was expressed in several quarters that the Head Master of Eton, 
following the example thus set at Cambridge, would instruct his boys 
to confine their sport to the drag-hunt. 

I am sorry to see, however, from the Eton College Chronicle, that this 
has not been done, and that the breaking-up of bares and the ‘‘ blood- 
ing ” of hounds are going on as merrily as ever at Eton. I trust that, 
when a new Provost of Eton is appointed in succession to Dr. Hornby, 
a strong appeal will be made to him to use his influence for putting 
an end to this cruel practice. —I am, yours faithfully, 

November 15, 1909. N. O. BEAGLER. 


ESPERANTO. 
Jo the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,—In yiew of the great interest taken by members of the 
great teaching profession in the above subject, I am prepared to give 
a lecture (one hour) before any organization, body, society, or class in 
which teachers are interested. I shall be most happy to deliver such 
lecture within a radius of thirty miles from Charing Cross, at any hour 
or on any day except Sunday. Of course, the lecture is free of all charge 
as far as I am concerned. I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. €. O'Connor, M.A., Ph.D. 

17 St. Stephen's Square, Bayswater, London. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


AUSTRIA. 


The year now closing, joined with the preceding, has brought about 
for Austria a certain remodelling of its system of 
secondary education. The important Mrttelschui- 
enquete was followed in August, 1908, by a 
ministerial ordinance relating to the establishment of Realgymnasren 
and Aeformrealgymnasren, having eight classes (and so eight years of 
work). Earlier Aea/gvwnasten, in so far as they existed in Austria, 
were schools which at a certain stage offered to their pupils the choice 
between Greek and French, and subsequently drafted them off into a 
Gymnasium or a Realschule; the eight-class schools created by the 
ordinance of 1908 are planned on the lines of the like-named German 
institutions. But it has been decided (Ordinance of March 20, 1909) 
not to interfere with the special character of the humanistic G'yzizia sert, 
which in Austria, as in Germany, holds its ground against all attacks. 
At present none but Latin-teaching schools open the doors of the 
University; the pupils of the A'caZscZie (which is only a seven-class 
school) have to pass a supplementary examination in Latin and 
prop:edeutic in order to gain admission. The two principal types of 
schools being in practice the Gymnasium and the Realschule, we will 
look at them and at the changes that they have just undergone, in 
order to give precision to English ideas of secondary education in 
Austria. 


The Austrian Gwmnastum has its peculiarities: it teaches neither 

French nor English as an obligatory subject; it 

The X : . : ; i 

Gymnasium. gives comparatively little time to mathematics ; on 
the other hand, in its two highest classes, VII and 
VIII, it affords, what is unknown in our schools, instruction in the 
propzdeutic of philosophy. This prop:edeutic comprises a course of 
logic in Class VII and a course of empirical psychology in Class VIII. 
The chief modifications that the new scheme has brought about are as 
follows : —Freehand drawing and gymnastics, hitherto compulsory only 
in certain schools, are now made so in all. Latin loses one hour a 
week in Class II; otherwise it keeps the liberal allotment of time that 
it enjoyed before. It will surprise our readers to learn that Greek, the 
chief object of attack by reformers, has mot only emerged unscathed, 


The Secondary 
Schools. 
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but has even received the assignment (upon conditions) of an extra hour. 
Geography has been made a subject independent of history, and, instead 
of being studied only to Class IV, is now read also in Classes V and 
VI. “Nature history” (.Vaturgeschichte, the study of plants, animals, 
mineralogy and geology) has not gained in hours, nor have the wishes 
of many scientists with regard to the instruction been met; but the in- 
troduction of its matters to boys in the lowest forms yields a striking 


contrast to the neglect of them in most English public schools. Let 
us give the normal time-table in its new constitution. 
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The Realschule is, of course, without Latin and Greek. It devotes 


a fair amount of time to French; but English is 
studied only in the highest three of the seven 
classes. Thedifliculty of teaching modern languages 
according to modern principles is enhanced by the size of the classes. 
In large towns the lower classes of both Gramnasium and Realschule 
contain sometimes from fifty to sixty boys, whilst the higher are not 
much smaller. Austrian schoolmen are urging a reduction to the 
limit of forty in the lower classes and thirty in the higher. Under the 
new scheme the number of written exercises required in German, 
French, and English is diminished. It recommends that in ** Nature 
history" the general instruction should be based on the practical 
activity and immediate observation of the pupils, and that it should 
include a detailed treatment of hygiene. The aim of the modifications 
introduced into the time-table has been to lighten the burden in the 
upper parts of the school and to modernize the teaching. We may 
call the attention of ** modern side " masters in England to the way in 
which A/story is dealt with in Austria, The first or lowest class of the 
Realschule studies the history of antiquity (Greeks and Romans); 
Class II, the Middle Ages and modern history to the Peace of West- 
phalia; Class ILI, modern history to the present time. Then, in 
Class IV, ancient history (to the Battle of Actium) is revised ; whilst 


The 
Realschule. 


the higher classes go deeper into modern and particularly Austrian 
history. Our English reading of history has also seemed to us zrssar. 
But we now set out the normal plan of study for a Realschule. 
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As we have already said, the Cwnnasium keeps its hold on public 
favour in Austria as in Germany. One reason is, 
beyond doubt, the higher social consideration that 
attaches to pupils of the classical school. But the 
education that it gives (ver in some respects than that on the 
* classical side" of an English public school) commends itself to the 
Austrians by its intrinsic merits. The ministerial ordinance (March 20, 
1909) declares that it has in no way been found necessary to change 
the fundamental organization of the G vmnasium, tested by the long ex- 
perience of sixty years. But in Austria, as elsewhere, there is a shifting 
of the goal of classical study. The young no longer pore over Latin 
and Greek for the sake of the Latin and the Greek! Grammar is 
learned only as an aid to the understanding of the texts, the main 
objects pursued being a knowledge of what is most significant in 
ancient literature and an insight, got through literature, into ancient 
life and civilization. And, indeed, these are the' true ends in liberal 
education; yet the teacher must be trained to no less exactness of 
scholarship than before, and the message of the past not fall from un- 
chastened lips. 


Classics. 


GERMANY. 


Germany, as our readers will know, is exchangiag professors with the 
United States—with what real profit cannot yet be 
seen. We are more hopeful of results from the 
exchange of students, wherein we discern an ideal 
means of forming modern language teachers. Details of such exchanges 
reach us from time to time. Thus it is announced that Harvard 
University—the installation of whose new president, Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell, was the great educational event of October—will free a number 
of advanced German students, up to five a year, from all fees for 
instruction. The students will be nominated by the Prussian 
Kultusministerium. In like manner the Women's College at Bryn 
Mawr has established five scholarships, to be held each by a German 
woman student for one year. By such means is young Germany being 
drawn westwards ; the counter-current of Americans to the German 
Universities and technical Hochschulen is no new phenomenon. 


Excbange of 
Students. 
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The preparation of teachers for the Fortdildungsschule is a subject 
of lively discussion in educational circles. At 


T ; 
for ae ies present the teachers are generally Volksschullehrer, 
Schools. specially trained to give technical instruction. The 


system is not perfect, and it gives rise to the ques- 

tion— What is to be the organic connexion between the primary school 
and the continuation school? At the first general meeting of the 
Prussian Fortbildungsschultag Dr. von Seefeld, representing the 
Minister for Trade and Industry, said : ** The reproach that the Govern- 
ment will surrender the /ortbidungsschule to the Tolksschule is a 
grave misunderstanding. The f/orthildungsschule requires both the 
pedagogue and the craftsman.” Ihe matter is important. We, for 
our part, are disposed to place more reliance on the craftsman trained 
to teach than on the teacher hastily trained to some craft. But the 
issue must be determined by experience. And, to deepen and pre- 
serve the knowledge gained in the primary school, the pedagogue is 
necessary. 


FRANCE. 

The progress of mankind in conquering the air is reflected in the 
University higher educational institutions of France. Major 
Developments, Roche has offered money for the founding of a 
School of Aeronautics, with its| seat probably at 
St. Rémy. This institution is designed to supplement the theoretical 
teaching of the Universitv of Paris by means of practical training for 
air-engineers. In the Collége de France a Professorship of Aviatics 
(we trust that our readers will excuse the word) is to be established, 
Prince Roland Bonaparte furnishing the means. Other new founda- 
tions are that of an Ecole de Papeterie at Grenoble, for which the 
French paper makers provide the endowment; and that of a Chair for 

Scandinavian Languages and Literature at the Sorbonne. 


Educational France mourns the death, at Paris, on September 15, of 
— Mlle Mathilde Salomon. Not engaged in the State 
Mile Salomon. service of secondary education, she had, neverthe- 
less, a great influence in the forming of women. For 
nearly thirty years she governed the collége Sévigné, a private institu- 
tion which the independence of her position allowed her to convert into 
a veritable laboratory of pedagogical experiments. In the distribution 
of the hours of the day, in the use of the direct method of teaching 
modern languages, and in the introduction of Latin into the education 
of girls she was a pioneer, worthy for her work of the gratitude of her 
country and of all women. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


The report for 1908 deplores that attendance at school was affected 

by several epidemics. Nevertheless, the average 
SRI E enrolment for the year exceeded that for 1907 by 
497; whilst the average attendance was higher by 
191. TheStateof Western Australia illustrates the progress—hardly real- 
ized by the ordinary Englishman—that is being made in outlying parts 
of the Empire. It is only eighty years since Captain Freemantle landed 
at the mouth of the Swan River and took possession of the country which 
was formed into the Colony of Western Australia. The settlement had 
few attractions, and it was not until 1891 that the school population rose 
to 3,500; on the closing day of 1908 the number of children on the 
register exceeded 30,000—an asset more valuable than the gold mines. 
In the last nine years the average attendance has doubled itself; and 
whereas in 1891 (eighteen years ago) there were only 85 Government 
schools, the Report deals with 423. Again, the quality of the teachers 
is improving: the proportion of classified to unclassified instructors rose 
during the year in question from 72'9 to 73°3 per cent. The housing 
of the teachers leaves something to be desired. On the other hand, it 
is pleasant to learn that school gardens increase every vear in number 
and brightness, and that the school grounds often include experimental 
plots for elementary agricultural work. 


An Act passed in 1893 gave a right of entry to clergymen or other 
Religious religious teachers for the instruction of school 
Education. children in the several sectarian beliefs ; but pro- 

vision was also made for religious instruction of a 
non-dogmatic kind, to be imparted by the regular teachers to all whose 
parents raised no objection. In 1908 about three-fifths of the school 
children received special teaching from the representatives of the 
various denominations. The number of children withdrawn fiom the 
general instruction was 1,744, or 5'8 per cent. Of these 1,500 were 
Roman Catholics and 108 were Jews. It may interest our readers to 
learn that the Act allows for the special religious instruction a time 
not exceeding half an hour each school day. 


AN open lecture on ‘“‘ Compulsory Continued Education” will be 
delivered to the Fabian Education Group on Tuesday, December 14, 
in Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8 p.m., by Prof. Sadler. 


JOTTINGS. 


IT is stated, in the current number of one of the magazines, that there 
is practically no return of Rhodes scholars to the country whence they 
came. Inquiries made by the Morning Post wholly disprove the 
statement. Of the seventy-eight students from British colonies who 
have up to now completed their time at Oxford, fifty are back in their 
own colonies and six are in other parts of the British Empire. Of the 
eighty-three Americans, all but one have returned to the States, and of 
the twenty-four Germans all but one have gone back to Germany. 


THE General Meeting of the Classical Association will be held in 
London on January 10 and 11. The Presidential Address will be delivered 
by Lord Cromer, The chief items on the agenda are the Repert of the 
Curricula Committee and the interim Report of the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Terminology. 


Miss MARY BRAMSTON, the well known author, is engaged on 
a popular sketch of ancient history, beginning with recent discoveries 
in Egypt and Assyria and ending with the fall of the Western Empire, 
and asks for suggestions from secondary teachers. Her address is 
Kingshot, Winchester. 


THE eighth Annual Meeting of the North of England Education 
Conference will be held at Leeds, on January 6, 7, and 8, under the 
Presidency of the Vice-Chancellor of the Leeds University. On 
Thursday evening there will be a reception of members by Sir Nathan 
and Lady Bodington. Friday morning will be occupied by a discussion 
of “The Relation of Elementary Schools to Technical Schools (Day 
and Evening)." Papers will be read by Prof. Sadler and Mr. James 
Baker. In the afternoon the Conference will discuss, in sections, 
** Independent Study and Self-help in Schools”; *' Co-operation be- 
tween Employers and Education Authorities”; ‘‘ Art—(1) Colour 
Study in relation to general Art and to Trade ; (2) Modern Develop- 
ments of Applied Art Instruction”; ** The Teaching of Geography 
and History in relation to one another." In the evening the Lord 
Mayor and the Lady Mayoress will give a reception at the City Art 
Gallery. On Saturday morning the united Conference will discuss 
‘© Education Abroad ‘and in England—a Comparison." The readers 
of papers are Mr. John C. Medd and Mr. Otto Siepmann ; the 
openers of discussion, Mr. Cloudesley Brereton and Dr. Walmsley. 
In the afternoon the following subjects will be discussed in sections : 
** Physical Training in Schools, with reference to the new scheme of 
the Board of Education "' ; ** Do we teach too many Subjects in the 
Primary Schools?” ** Modern Ideas on General Art Instruction" ; 
and ** The relation of the State to the Training of Teachers of Domestic 
Science, and their relation to fhe University." On this subject Prof. 
Smithels will read the first paper. 


Lokxp LvTTON and Sir Oliver Lodge were the protagonists at the 
Birmingham Conference of the Parents’ Nationa] Educational Union. 
Both discoursed eloquently on the essentials of education, but school- 
masters will find some difficulty in reconciling and carrying into 
practice the principles enunciated. Lord Lytton thought that ‘‘the 
utilitarian ought to preponderate in the curriculum." Sir Oliver urged 
teachers to distinguish between the real and the conventional. We 
were passing through a period of materialistic activity and preparation 
for the advent of the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth, but the end was 
not yet. Some of us may still be doubtful as to the beginning. 


THE election of the Rev. A. A. David to the Head Mastership of 
Rugby, when it was known that Mr. Fletcher, of Marlborough, had 
declined to stand, was a forgone conclusion. His only formidable 
competitor was the Rev. Wynne Willson, of Haileybury, who was 
backed by one ex-head master, as was the Rev. W. Temple by another. 
Among other candidates were the Rev. S. R. James, of Malvern; Mr. 
Vaughan, of Giggleswick ; and Dr. Nairn, of Merchant Taylors. 


Mr. DaviD was a scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. He took a 
First Class in Classical Moderations and in Greats (1889). After two 
years at Bradfield College he went to Rugby as sixth-form master, 
which post he resigned after seven years, returning to his old college 
as assistant tutor. In 1905 he succeeded Canon Glazebrook at Clifton, 
where he has restored the fortunes of the school and won golden 
opinions both from boys, masters, and townsmen. 


WE have to congratulate Mr. David on his approaching marriage. 
He has followed closely in the steps of his predecessor, the Bishop of 
Hereford. When Mr. Percival was standing for Clifton, it was 
objected to him by the governors that he was very young and un- 
married. ‘‘The latter defect, gentlemen," he replied, ‘‘I shall 
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shortly remedy myself ; the foriner you will find that time cures only 
too soon." 


THE succession of Dr. Warre to the Provostship was inevitable, but 
none the less acceptable to all Etonians, who doubted whether he 
would be induced to quit his happy rural retreat. Though a Crown 
appointment, the Provostship has, in fact, become an appanage of the 
retiring head master. All would prefer a retired head master to a 
retired statesman, even a Bacon ; but whether this is the best possible 
arrangement is too perplexed a subject to be discussed in a note. 


Pror. FINDLAY and Sir E. Brabrook, President and Chairman of 
Council of the Child Study Association, issue an appeal to parents to 
help the work of scientific investigation by filling up the schedules of 
family record prepared by Prof. Karl Pearson. Copies can be obtained 
from the Secretary, 90 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 


THE Annual General Meeting of the Association of Assistant Mis- 
tresses has been fixed for January 8. 


THE Bisuor OF BIRMINGHAM, at the Parents’ National Educational 
Union, dissuaded parents who hesitate from sending theirsons to the older 
Universities, on the score of their lack of strenuousness, except in ath- 
letics, and their aloofness from national life. Mr. Shipley, of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, joins issue with the Bishop on both these points. 
He tells us that the Cambridge Appointments Board has more vacancies 
on its books than graduates to fill them, and that business men in 
London are awakening to the value of a University degree. As an 
instance of strenuousness. he tells us that, to his knowledge, under- 
graduates have missed their breakfast in order to attend a lecture at 
9 a.m. on a winter morning. 


THE initials ** E.W.” attached to the following epigram will be 
easily identified by classical scholars :— 
"Ev rais Axaprais dnuaywyikby Tépas 
Tobs yay Exuvtas Aoibopet yewpyds Gv. 
For the sake of our non-classical readers we may explain that Acharnae 
was the Newcastle of Athens, and venture on an English paraphrase :— 


** A Georgic, George, landgrabber una-Lloyd ! 
Coals to Newcastle for the unemployed.”* 


Lest we be accused of political partisanship, we will balance the 
epigram by a reminiscence of the backwoodsmen. An acquaintance 
remarked to the late Earl S that he did not often see his name in 
the division lists. ‘* No," replied his lordship, **I came up all the 
way from Wales to vote against Mr. Gladstone's Home Rule Bill, but 
I caught a bad cold and have not been near the place since.” 


A MEMORIAL has been addressed to Mr. Asquith in favour of ex- 
tending the Parliamentary suffrage to duly qualitied women, signed by 
2,110 assistant mistresses in 348 secondary girls’ schools. 


, 


THE performance of the ‘‘ Electra’ of Sophocles, given in July 
last by Bedford College students in aid of the Building and Endow- 
ment Fund, will be repeated on Thursday, December 16, at the Ald- 
wych Theatre, where tickets can be obtained after the 6th. 


Mns. J. R. GREEN will deliver a lecture to the London Branch of the 
Historical Association on ‘‘ Irish History” at University College, 
Gower Street, on December 3, at 7.45 p.m. 


THE Rev. J. BiIcKLEY HUGHES, who died on November 19 in his 
ninety-third year, was llead Master of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, 
from 1847 to 1872 He was an active Rural Dean and an all-round 
sportsman. 


THe Annual Meeting of the Ilead Masters’ Conference will take 
place on Wednesday, December 22, at 2 and 6.30 p.m., and on 
Thursday, the 23rd, at 10 a. m. and 1 p.m., at the Leys School, Cam- 
bridge. The Master and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College unite 
with the school authorities in inviting the members of the Conference, 
assistant masters, and guests. The usual dinner will take place on the 
evening of December 22. 


Mns. HUMPHRY WARD makes her annual appeal for Evening 
Play Centres for London Children, and no movement is more worthy 
of support. There are now fourteen play centres, with an average 
weekly attendance of twenty-five thousand. Each centre costs about 
4250 a year to run, and it is no exaggeration to say that, were the 
numbers decupled, the coming generation would save double the cost 
price in police and poor-rates. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


This term has seen the appearance of a new weekly journal to com- 
pete with those we have already. The University 
The R 

“ Gownsman." eporter comes out on Tuesdays, as a rule, and often 
on other days as well. A member of the Electoral 
Roll can have it free but for the cost of delivery— one shilling a term ; 
others at a cost of half a guinea the term. It is not given to light 
literature or frivolity; when it is humorous it is by one of those 
accidents that enliven official proceedings, undesigned and elusive. Its 
lightest pages are those that report discussions in the Senate House. 
On Thursday comes the Cambridge Review, which has marked out that 
day of the week for some thirty years. It aims at being a ‘‘ journal of 
University life and thought," and it might be gathered, rather cruelly, 
from its pages that the University does not think very much. It has 
a faithful record of athletics, college correspondence at great length, 
accounts of concerts and the theatre, reviews of books, occasional 
articles, and the University sermon. On Saturday comes *'*our lively 
contemporary" (as the London papers term it) the Granta. These 
last cost sixpence each : purchasers grumble at them and their price, 
and are always going to leave off taking them in, but somehow they 
continue. Now comes a bold venturer in the shape of the Gownsman, 
pride twopence, on Thursdays, and really it seems to give as good an 
account of what is doing as any one could want. Its reports of meet. 
ings and lectures are probably better than any we have—except, of 
course, the Aeporter on ‘‘ discussions " ; but those are not of much 
general interest asa rule. What is more, week by week the Gownsman 
issues portraits: Prof. Henry Jackson, Sir J Thomson, Dr. 
McTaggart, the Vice-Chancellor, and the Tennyson Statue have so far 
appeared, and no one who has seen them can fail to be pleased with 
them. Some of your readers may be glad, as are many here, to have 

such portraits of men who meant something to them. 


Prof. Adam Sedgwick’s successor is elected—-Mr. Gardiner, of 
Caius, a voyager in the Pacific and an ex-Proctor. 
Almost simultaneously it is announced that Prof. 
Bateson is leaving Cambridge to undertake the 
charge of new experimental grounds at Merton, in the Thames Valley. 
He will undoubtedly be a great loss here, but, as the discoverer and 
exponent of Mendel, his influence will remain in his school, perhaps 
the stronger for the larger opportunity for experiment which his new 
abode will give him. 

The Officers’ Training Corps is especially vigorous just now, thanks 

Milita to the energy of Mr. H. J. Edwards, of Peter- 
ry house, and perhaps it is fair t mise that it i 
Studies. . p p o surmise that it 1s 
from the same source that the Board for Military 
Studies derived some of the enterprise that has resulted in a proposal 
to confer the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts on those 
who pass a special examination in military studies. Birmingham, it is 
said, gives degrees in Brewing, which may be called scientific, and our 
Board for Military Studies finds ** elements of exact science” in its 
subjects. What is rather funny, some mathematicians have appended 
their names to this statement. What is serious is that the University 
should be asked to impose on the English nation Masters of Arts, 
whose only arts are a pass knowledge of the minimum of classics and 
mathematics required for the General, the Intermediate Examination for 
a pass degree, and some acquaintance with military handbooks and 
practical work. Whatever its military efficiency, the Board which 
recommends this contains few names that suggest very much in 
education. 

Dr. Verrall has delivered the Clark Lectures on English Literature 
at Trinity, giving his hearers a great deal of plea- 
sure and, it is said, some original theories. He is 
to lecture on the ** Wasps,” the Greek play selected 
for the stage this term. Those who heard him on the *‘ Birds” (it must 
be six years ago) are not likely to forget it. It is expected that he 
will have a large and eager audience. Prof. W. P. Ker has given the 
Leslie Stephen Lecture: ** Tennyson" was his subject, the Senate 
House was the place, and there was a large audience, predominantly 
feminine. The lecture was followed by a delightful and characteristic 
speech from the Master of Trinity. Lieutenant Shackleton and 
Archdeacon Cunningham are also to be reckoned among those whose 
lectures have drawn public attention this term. 


Mr. Lowes Dickinson has contributed an article on ** Culture" to 
the Xevrew which might interest your readers. It 
appears that in Canada lately he was urged by 
“the most intelligent men I met on the American 
continent " to implore us to stay as we are ; to avoid technical subjects, 
trade studies, and so forth, and to pursue our old ideals of culture. It 
sounds strange to a reformed Cambridge—a mathematical, scientific, 
engineering, sordidly practical and efficient Cambridge—to hear that 
we stand for culture and count not only as the place that *' peoples 
the Universities of the Empire with professors," but as what is far 
more in the way of inspiration, a legend and a challenge. 


Biology. 


Lectures. 


Culture. 
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A proposal is before the Senate to modify the Medieval and Modern 
Language Tripos by introducing a new section on 
English Literature. So far there bave been two 
English sections—one deeply philological, which 
required knowledge of Gothic, Old English (called, I think, in ancient 
days Anglo-Saxon), and Anglo-French. Few were qualified to under- 
take this, and most combined the other English section with one in 
French or German. The new section allows a modification of that 
which contained the more general and less philological English studies, 
and it would permit a student to concentrate on English pure and 
simple, on Chaucer and Shakespeare primarily, with a number of set 
authors and set periods. and ** Wessex” for his philological diversion. 
It has been called an All Red Route to an Honours Degree. The 
report embodying these proposals was not very, favourably discussed, 
and it will probably have to be modified. There is undoubtedly 
something attractive about it, but the course will want widening and 
strengthening if it is to carry the consent of the Senate. 

Appointments.—H. H. Thomas, B.A. (Downing), Curator of 
Botanical Museum ; J. S. Gardiner, M.A. (Caius). Professor of Zoology ; 
G. H. F. Nuttall, Sc.D., Quick Professor of Biology (re-elected); 
E. O. Lewis, B.A. (St. John's), Demonstrator of Experimental Psy- 
chology; D. W. Ward, B.A. (Fellow, St. John's College); H. 
Mattingly, B.A., and W. T. Layton, B.A. (Fellows, Caius College). 

Prizes, &c.—Bhaonagar Medal—E. H. P. Jolly, B.A. (St. John’s); 
Charles Oldham Shakespeare Scholarship — R. C. Brooke, B.A. 
(King's); proxime accessit J. Meek, B.A. (Trinity, ; Anthony Wilkin 
Studentship, A. R. Brown, M.A. (Trinity); John Winbolt Prize, 
E. T. Busk, B.A. (King’s). 


English. 


WALES. 


The half-yearly meeting of this Board was held at Shrewsbury on 
Qe November 19. under the presidency of Prof. Ed. 
iin Anwyl. The chief busi h iderati 

Welsh Board. nwyl. e chief business was the consideration 

of the reports of the examiners and inspectors on 
the work of the county schools during the preceding school year and 
the recommendations of the Executive Committee thereon. All the 
schools were recommended for the full Treasury grant, though in some 
few instances attention was drawn to the somewhat unsatisfactory work 
of the certificate candidates. The changes in the examination schedules 
were comparatively few and of minor importance, the chief being the 
inclusion of agriculture among the subjects which count towards the five 
subjects required for a Junior Certificate. The regulation of the Board 
which declares that no candidate shall be admitted toa higher certificate 
in a subject, unless that subject has been previously endorsed on a senior 
certificate, has been so severely criticized that the Chief Inspector made 
a recommendation that it should not apply to one of the subjects taken. 
This was adopted by the Board ; but it is evident that the whole clause 
will have to be deleted, otherwise some pupils are likely to be seriously 
affected by its operation. 

There was an animated discussion on the unsatisfactory position of the 
Commercial and Technical Certificates of the Board. The fact that 
there were only very few candidates throughout Wales for these certifi- 
cates was made the foundation for an attack on the intermediate-school 
system, which was charged with intentionally neglecting the preparation 
of those pupils who were destined for commerce and practical life 
generally. It was, however, explained that the number of candidates 
gave no indication whatever of the extent to which the schools provide 
facilities for training pupils in those subjects which are usually regarded 
as having a special relation to trade and commerce. 

A considerable amount of work in this direction is being done, though 
it may be true that a larger proportion of the pupils would be benefited 
by a less academic curriculum and by greater attention to subjects of a 
practical character. Education Authorities must, however, not be 
induced by this cry to try to convert their intermediate schools into 
mere trade schools. One member of the Board went so far as to declare 
that some counties would immediately proceed to establish more secon- 
dary schools with a definitely practical bias, unless a radical alteration 
was made in the curricula of the intermediate schools. If this is done, 
the effect on the efficiency of Welsh secondary education is likely to be 
disastrous. There is far too much overlapping even now in many dis- 
tricts, with the consequent waste of energy and of money. 

The recent growth in the number of pupils capable of benefiting 
by a course of University education has drawn the attention of 
the Board to the very inadequate provision for Leaving Exhibi- 
tions in the various counties. Earl Shettield, the Vice-Chairman, made 
several interesting suggestions which, it is to be hoped, will be further 
considered at a future meeting. Unfortunately, the late hour at which 
this meeting commenced prevented any really serious consideration of 
this or, indeed, of any one of the important subjects on the agenda. 
The proceedings at times tended to become somewhat disorderly and 
many irrelevant speeches were let off. The next meeting will be held 
at Dolgelly in May. 


The General Meeting of this Association was held at Shewsbury on 


Friday and Saturday, November $ and 6. In his 


dount son sale address, the President, Mr. Dodd, dealt mainly with 
Association. the recent changes in the higher examinations of 


the Board and their effect on the general etficiency 
of the schools. It is true that they have been saddled with yet another 
examination at a time when the cry had been that they were examination 
ridden. But it must be rememb-red that, in spite of its appetite for 
victims, the Central Board had rid them of the multiplicity of examin- 
ations by outside bodies which would necessarily have been forced 
upon them were it not for the Board's certificates. 

Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas expressed his opinion that it was desirable 
to secure Parliamentary representation for secondary education. The 
N.U. T. had gained considerably in many directions through having a 
member of Parliament from their own ranks, and it is undeniable that 
secondary education would derive many advantages if a suitable repre- 
sentative could be found. The Association approved of the principle, 
but took no further action in the matter. The discussion on the 
address of the Hon. Secretary, dealing with the province and function 
of the new type of higher elementary schools now being established in 
Glamorgan and elsewhere proved that, on some of the points which 
he advanced, there was considerable difference of opinion. Many 
members, for example, thought that a stay at a secondary school, 
however short it may be, was likely to be of advantage to the pupil, 
and therefore they could rot find any reason for the existence of these 
higher elementary schools, which were meant for boysup tosixteen. The 
same advantages at less cost would be secured by utilizing the present 
intermediate schools, even if the pupils cid not complete a full course 
there. Mr. Lewis, in his paper, points out that, as the elementary 
school was kept open for pupils up to fourteen and intermediate schools 
admitted pupils from ten to eighteen, it was difficult at first sight to see 
what niche in the educational fabric these new schools were intended 
to fill. The upper limit of age was supposed to be sixteen; but, in 
1907-8, 10 per cent. of the scholars were sixteen years of age and over; 
yet Local Education Authorities did not always mind this, nor could 
they always see that, by breaking over the age limit, they were chang- 
ing the character of the school and converting it, to all intents and 
purposes, into a secondary school. Experience had shown that it was 
difficult for a district with a population of less than fifty thousand to 
maintain both an intermediate and a higher elementary school. Unless, 
therefore, the conditions laid down for the latter type of school were 
strictly enforced, wasteful and irritating overlapping would be certain 
to result. | 


The Welsh County Schools Association sent, at the request of Mr. 
Easterbook, four representatives to the Conference 
which had been summoned to discuss certain pro- 
posals for the formation of the first Registration 
Council. In the preliminary draft, no direct representation had been 
assigned to the Association, but in the amended list this omission was 
rectified and one representative was definitely given to it. This 
proposal was unanimously approved by Conference, and therefore, so 
far as matters have gone, the Welsh County Schools Association has 
every reason to be satisfied. The final constitution of the Council 
rests with the Board of Education, but it is unlikely that it will 
upset the scheme so strongly and enthusiastically supported by all 
branches of the teaching profession. This Conference was remark- 
able for the unanimity which pervaded it, which proves how thoroughly 
the preliminary work had been done by Mr. Easterbrook. 


The Registration 
Council. 


The half.yearly meeting of the Court of Governors was held at 
Chester. There was an interesting discussion on 
the examination to which pupils in the intermediate 
schools were subjected. Principal Sir Harry 
Reichel said that, from his own observation, Wales was suffering from 
an oppressive examination system, which was founded with the best of 
intentions in order to enable the schools to escape from the demands 
of the various examining bodies. But the inevitable tendency of an 
examination system which was so highly centralized as that of the 
Central Board was to become more and more severe in its demands, 
and there was, besides, the tendency of a great machine—to become 
more machine-like. Prof. Gibson felt that it was not by subjecting 
a child to different examinations at different intervals that he was 
enabled to make the best use of his intellectual faculties ; on the con- 
trary, intelligence would invariably be subordinated to mere memory. 
This criticism probably contains a great deal of truth, but the difficulty 
is to suggest any remedy or devise any other method to replace our 
examination system. Until this is done, there is no real advantage 10 
pointing out its shortcomings. 

The number of students this session (340) at the College is larger 
than last year. Of these, 235 came from secondary schools, and 138 
reached the secondary schools from the elementary schools. 

The Drapers’ Company have made a furiher grant of £10,000 to the 
Building Fund of the College. 


At the last meeting of the Board it was resolved that the Executive 
(Continued on page 828.) 


University College, 
Bangor. 
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A NEW CLASSIFIED CATALOCUE OF OVER 1,000 PICTURES, specially selected for use in Schools, with several Coloured and a great number of other 
Illustrations, shortly ready. Inquiries solicited. Pictures sent on approval. Framing on the Premises. Low Prices. First-class Work only. 
‘t HANFSTAENGL'"' SPELLS ‘‘ EXCELLENCE.’’ 


F. HANFSTAENGL, 16 Pall Mall East, S.W. London; also at Munich and New. York. 
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Committee be asked to approach the Corporation 
of the City of Cardiff with a view of securing a site 
for offices for the Central Board in Cathays Park. 


Central Board 
Offices. 


SCOTLAND. 


The question of medical education has lately been claiming a good 
deal of attention at Edinburgh and Glasgow Uni- 


Medicine., versities. It is felt that the field for clinical in- 
, struction is not so fully or satisfactorily used as it 
might be. On the one hand, there is a tendency for the classes of 


certain teachers to become unduly large, and, on the other hand 
(partly on account of differences in the academic status of the teachers, 
some being professors of the University and others extra-mural lec- 
turers), there is a tendency, in Glasgow at least, for one hospital to 
be preferred by students, while other equally valuable hospitals are 
neglected. Glasgow University Court has prepared a scheme by which 
the clinical resources both of the Western and the Royal Infirmaries 
will be made fully available for students on practically equal terms. 
Two clinical chairs, which have hitherto been specially connected 
with the Western Infirmary, are to be made general chairs—/.e., both 
systematic and clinical—and are in future to be specially connected 
with the Royal Infirmary. In addition, two new chairs are to be 
founded, which will also be connected with the Royal Intirmary. For 
these chairs endowments, amounting in all to Z 1,800 a year, have been 
provided by various bodies interested in medical education. The 
result will be that, in future, for the instruction of students in the 
later years of their course, the University will have two sets of 
four chairs, one set being connected with the Royal and one with 
the Western Infirmary. Further, the physicians and surgeons in 
charge of clinical wards at both Infirmaries will, if they desire it, be 
appointed lecturers in the University (zo extra-mural lecturers) and 
will also become examiners from time to time. A fee fund will be 
created from which their stipends will be paid, and the number of 
students attending any one clinical class will be limited. At the Royal 
Infirmary instruction will be given to both men and women ; but at 
the Western Infirmary there will be (as in the past) men students 
only. The scheme has been approved of by the Senate, and it has 
recently been discussed very fully by the General Council. Certain 
medical graduates have objected to the institution of four chairs 
in connexion with the Royal Infirmary on the ground that all the 
Infirmary teachers should have the same academic standing. If, how- 
ever, this principle were given effect to, it would be necessary to abolish 
the Chairs connected with the Western Infirmary also, and the Univer- 
sity would thus have no Chairs of Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, or 
Pathology. At its meeting on November 10, the General Council, by a 
majority of three to one, resolved to approve of the scheme, with some 
slight modifications, and the University Court has now advertised the 
Provisional Orders, which will be necessary to carry the proposals into 
effect. At Edinburgh similar proposals for reorganization are being 
discussed. The problem of several infirmaries does not arise there, but 
it is contended that much improvement would result from the limitation 
of clinical classes, the foundation of new Chairs, and the appointment 
of many extra-mural lecturers as lecturers of the University. 


In the annual report of the Council of University College, Dundee, it 
is intimated that, with the help of the Carnegie 
Trust, the Council has been enabled to establish a 
fee fund for the professors of the College. The 
number of matriculated students is 240, of whom 128 are men and 112 
women. This is the largest number in the history of the College. In 
the first year after the union of the College with St. Andrews University 
the number of matriculated students was 82, and thus in eleven years the 
number has been nearly trebled. The Carnegie Physics Laboratory 
has now been completed, and it is to be opened by Prof. Sir Joseph J. 
Thomson, of Cambridge. 


Dundee. 


A woman student from America has applied for permission to attend 
classes qualifying for the B.D. degree at Glasgow 
University. Hitherto only the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, and Medicine have been open to women; 
but the Senate has now recommended to the University Court that the 
Faculty of Theology should also become open. At Glasgow University 
a course of lectures on civic and social work is being given this winter. 
The lectures are designed to train social workers in scientific methods 
of dealing with social and economic questions. The lecturers are for 
the most part members of the University staff, and the lectures are open 
to the public on payment of a nominal fee. 


Glasgow. 


The General Council of Edinburgh University, at its meeting in 
October, discussed the question of reform in the 
medical curriculum, and the tnatter was referred 
to the Business Committee. The Council also re- 
solved to make a representation to the University Court in favour of 
reconsidering the arrangements under which the Preliminary Examina- 
tions are conducted, especially in view of the changes which the 


Edinburgh. 


— ——————— — —— — 


Education Department has introduced in the nature of the Leaving 
Certificate and the grounds on which it is awarded. 


On October 28 there occurred, at Kingston-on- Thames, the death of 
Mr. Frederick Fuller, who was Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Aberdeen University from 1851 to 1878. 
He was Fourth Wrangler in 1842, and among his 
pupils at Cambridge were Lord Kelvin and Prof. Tait. He did 
splendid work as a Professor in Aberdeen, and he raised the mathe- 
matical teaching of the University to a very high standard. He was a 
member of the Universities Commission of 1889. 

Emeritus Professor Crum Brown, of Edinburgh University, has been 
presented with his portrait, painted by Mr. E. A. Walton, R.S.A. Dr. 
John Wyllie Nicol has been appointed McCall Anderson Lecturer in 
Dermatology at Glasgow University. The Rev. James Hutton Mackay, 
M.A., has been appointed Hastie Lecturer in Theology at Glasgow 
University. The appointment is for three years, and the subject of the 
lectures will be ** Movements of Religious Thought in Holland during 
the Nineteenth Century." Mr. George Macdonald, LL.D., has been 
reappointed Dalrymple Lecturer in Archwology at Glasgow Uni- 
versity. Mr. David Waterston, M.D., F.R S., Lecturer and Senior 
Demonstrator in Anatomy at Edinburgh University, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Anatomy at King's College, London. Dr. J. H. 
Ashworth has been appointed Lecturer in Medical Entomology and 
Protozoology at Edinburgh University. Mr. John Miller, D.Sc., has 
been appointed Professor of Mathematics at the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. 

Sir John Batty Tuke, M.P., has announced that he does not intend 
to be a candidate for the representation of Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities at the next election, and Sir Robert Finlay, M.P., has 
agreed to stand as Unionist candidate. 

The late Mr. John S. Kennedy, of New York, has bequeathed 
420,000 to the University of Glasgow. The Rev. Dr. Blair, of Dun- 
blane, has given 100 guineas to St. Andrews University, for the purpose 
of providing an annual prize for Greek in the United College. In 
addition to large gifts made in former years, Emeritus Professor Purdie 
has given £2,000 to St. Andrews University for the purpose of supple- 
menting the Endowment Fund of the Chemical Research laboratory, so 
as to provide an assistant superintendent of the research department. 


Personalia. 


At the autumn meeting of the Classical Association the President, 
Prof. Harrower, intimated that the Education De- 
partment had made concessions in response to the 
representations of the Association. "The age limi- 
tation for the Intermediate Certificate will not be insisted on, and the 
Department has expressed a strong desire to support Greek in the 
schools, should it happen through any cause to meet discouragement. 


At the autumn meeting of the English Association, considerable 
discussion took place on methods of moral instruc- 
tion, in connexion with a paper by Mr. A. M. 
Williams on the place of literature in moral educa- 
tion. Prof. Phillimore, in speaking of the relations of classics to 
English in teaching, very wisely deprecated the particularism of 
organizations like the English, the Classical, and the Modern Lan- 
guages Associations, and reminded his hearers that ‘‘all the 
Humanities, to which language was the principal key, formed to- 
gether a continuous study of the mind of Europe during an epoch 
of 2,000 to 3,000 years, and that the historical view was the right 
standpoint within each department, as well as for all." 


At the Annual Meeting of the Secondary Education Association 
Dr. Marshall, formerly Rector of the Royal High 
School, Edinburgh, made a strong plea for the 


Classics. 


English. 


Education 


Department f . : 
Gorciicates: liberty of the teacher, which had been seriously 
limited during the last thirty years by over-regula- 
tion. He welcomed the new proposals of the Education Department 


regarding the Leaving Certificate as tending to restore much of the old 
freedom of teaching. At a meeting of the Western Branch of the Asso- 
ciation, there was some criticism of the proposals of the Education De- 
partment, especially in regard to the Intermediate Certificate. The 
conduct of the examinations generally was regarded as somewhat un- 
satisfactory, and in particular it was pointed out that, in the choice of 
subjects, Latin is at a disadvantage as compared with French or German, 
mainly on the ground that the Latin paper is relatively much more 
difficult than the corresponding French or German paper. The general 
opinion was that the Latin paper is a year ahead af the French and 
German papers, and that consequently in most schools Latin is avoided. 


IRELAND. 


The Royal University held its last meeting for conferring of degrees 
The Royal on Friday afternoon, October 29, when Sir Chris- 
University. topher Nixon, the Vice-Chancellor, presided and 

delivered a valedictory address, reviewing the work 

done by the University during its short career. The undergraduates 
assembled in full force and were more than usually demonstrative. The 
(Continued on page 830.) 
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Ez “Queen Alexandra has been graciously pleased to accept a copy of your 
Magazine, and desires me to thank you very much for sending it her.” 


THE 


WOMAN TEACHER'S MAGAZINE 


CHARLOTTE KNOLLYS. 


HERE never has been published in the history of educational 
journalism, either in this or any other country, a Magazine 
which for freshness, variety, and excellence of its contents— helpful 
alike to the young Student and the earnest, hard-working Teacher— 
that can vie with The Woman Teacher's Magazine, 
which, though to all intents and purposes a Sixpenny Monthly, is 


| issued at the POPULAR PRICE OF 3d. 


Now Ready, 
3d. 


(Post free, 4d.) 


Contents of No. 1. 


Now Ready, 
3d. 


Annual 
Subscription, 
48. 


Price 3d.; post free, 4d. 


DR. JAMES KERR, M.A., Principal Medical Officer, London County Council, writes :—''I quite agree that it is the best 
threepennyworth of its kind in existence.'' 


1.— The W'oman Teacher's Health. 


By Dr. Marrt HgNwoop, late Examiner of Teachers’ Health to the 
Nottingham Education Committee. 


2.—Up-to-date Needlework and Cutting-out. 
Illustrated. 

By JoskernuisE RirEgv, Certificated Needlework Specialist and Designer ; 

1909 Award National Competition ; Visiting Teacher to the L.C.C. Unceiufi- 


cated Teachers’ Classes at Deptford P.-T. Centre; also to City of London 
College. 


Most profusely 


These Articles meet the latest requirements of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and are the o»/y ones which do so. 


3.—A New Method of Teaching Drawing in Elementary 
Schools. Graphically Illustrated. 
By H. M. Pemperton, Silver Medallist ; Holder of the Art Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate ; Special Teacher of Drawing to the London County Council. 
The difficulties which teachers encounter in their schemes are 
successfully dealt with. 


4.—Clay Modelling. Easy and Graduated Course of Lessons. 
By H. A. Rankin, A.M.S., Silver and Bronze Medallist. 


No articles on Clay Modelling have ever been so beautifully and 
copiously illustrated. 


5.—Hard Sums made Easy. 
By JosepH WorrxAN, Author of *' Teacher's Arithmetic.” Probably no 
teacher living is so well qualified to deal with this section as Mr. Wollman. 
The Examples have been chosen from the Preliminary Certificate ; The Cer- 
tificate, Oxford and Cambridge Senior ; and the Matriculation Exams. of the 
London University. 


6.—“ Two Toys": a Play in One Act. 


By STEPHEN GRAINGER, Artist and Dramatist. 
If you want to play a Teddy Bear now is your chance. 


7.—French for Preliminary Certificate, and Certificate Exam- 
inations and Matriculation Examinations of the 
London University. With Model Answers, Hints, and Prize 
Competitions, 
By Acice FREkgBoROUGH, L.L.A. (Honours in French). Miss Freeborough, 
who has had upwards of twenty years’ experience in teaching French—in 
which she has been pre-eminently successful— will gladly give every possible 
help to young and old Students and Teachers who subscribe to the Woman 
Teacher s Magazine. 
8.—Our London Letter. 
that interest ladies. 


9.—Easy First Lessons in Nature Study. Appropriately Illus- 
trated by the Author. No. r.—THE HOUSE FLY. 
By F. Srapg, F.Z.S., Naturalist, Horniman's Museum, Forest Hill, S. E. ; 
Special Lecturer on Nature Study to the London County Council. 


10.—Junior Scholarships and How to Win Them. 
By Amy E. Crockrorp, A.C.P., Head Mistress of the Girls’ Council School, 
Frome. Miss Crockford's Pupils have broken all records by taking all the 
Scholarships, 1902 to 1906, under the Somerset County Council. 


11.— Kindergarten Work, including Games and Story-Telling 
to the Babies. :.— THE VALUE OF GAMES. 
By Erren A. Exvciott, L.L.A. (Honours in Education), Holder of the 
Highest Certificate (with Distinction) of the National Froebel Union. 


A charmingly written résumé of all matters 


' 12.— Household Management: 


Notes of Lessons for Giris— 
and the School Nature Walks. ] 

By BertHa Partro, A.C.P., L.L.A. (Honours), late Head Mistress, 

Homerton Training College Practising Schools. 


13.—Papers on English, dealing particularly with the Difficulties 
of Parsing and Analysis. 
By M. B. Rosinson, Head Mistress, Church of England School, Burton ; 
Lecturer on English at P.- T. Centre. . 3 
The first of these papers will treat of the more difficult questions 
set at the last Pieliminary and Certificate Examinations, with 
MODEL ANSWERS. Miss Robinson will be happy to assist any 
of our sub:cribers who are puzzled with the perplexities of the above 
subject. 


14.— Domestic Science Lessons. . 
By A. FREDERICK ALLEN, B.Sc. (Honours) Lond., F.C.S., Holder of Dip- 
loma in Pedagogy (Lond.). ] : 

The Editor has confidence in stating that no such interesting, 
scientifically accurate, and important lessons as these have hitherto 
ever been issued. The value of temperance in the home will be 
emphasized. 


15.— My Babies’ Room—An Organized Nursery. . ] 
By Mrs. Mary J. Kemp (who was one of the teachers selected to give evi- 
dence before the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education on the 
question of schools for children under five), Head Mistress, Glusburn C. 
Infants' School, West Riding (Yorks) County Council. 


18.—How to make Stories REAL to Little Children. 7 
By MARGARET BoucGHTON, Author of '' Stories for Little Listeners, &c. 


17.—Child Study. The JEsthetic Sense in Children. ''THE PRETTIEST 
THING I EVER Saw.” ; 
By lsaBELt a Mippiaeton, L.L.A. (Honours in Education). . 
The above is one of the most delightfully entertaining papers ever 
written. 


18.—Lessons for Infants and Lower Standards. 
HAIL. 
By a London B.A. 


19.— Some Pleasant Byways in History. , 
By F. W. Green, F. R.H.S., Instructor in History, London County Council, 
Author of '* Our Library Shelves,” ‘‘ The Romance of our Colonies, ` &c. 

I.—THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 
A charmingly written account of the glories and doings of this 
world-renowned essayist. A vivid picture of the times in which he 
lived. 


20.— Queen of the Roses. A delightful little Play for Girls. . 
By MARGARET Bot GHTON, Author of '' Stories for Little Listeners, 
21.— Tableaux Wivants and How to Manage Them. 
By Wicrorp F. FikLp, Member of Dramatic Authors’ Society, Author of 
‘t Cupid's Frolic,” &c. f : 
Several ‘Living Pictures" are given with every detail necessary 
for production. 


22.—Tales to Tell the Infants. : 
By H. M. BRANDON, Author of ** Princess Ainsor," &c. 


I.—FARMER BROWN. 


No. 1.—ICE 


Model Composition Schemes for Standards 2 and 8. New Stories for Composition. 


Helpful Hints for Young Students. 


Reviews and 


THE EDITOR'S EASY-CHAIR. 
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proce were interrupted not only by songs, cat-calls, bugles, &c., 
ut squibs were let off and bags of rice and flour discharged from 
the balcony on the heads of the public below—in fact, the University, 
though not yet defunct, was ‘‘ waked” with all the rowdiness sup- 
posed to be a traditional element in the Irish wake. It is to be hoped 
that the new Universities will establish a better tradition in this re- 
spect. Honorary degrees were conferred on nineteen members of the 
Senate in recognition of their services in the past and also on the 
following outsiders :—John Walton Browne, M.D. (M.Ch.); Alex- 
ander Macalister, M.D., F.R.S., and Alexander Anderson, M.A., 
‘LL.D. (D.Sc.) : Frederick Wm. Moore, M.R.I.A. (M.A.) 

The results of the autumn examinations for honours, scholarships, and 
degrees were then made known, and degrees conferred on a large num- 
ber of graduates. Out of nine First Class and sixteen Second Class 
exhibitions awarded to B.A. candidates, one First Class and four 
.Second Class fell to women. The majority of the honours in Modern 
Literature (including first place) were, as usual, secured by women 
students, but it is satisfactory to note that women figured this year 
among the succcessful candidates in Classics, in Mental and Moral 
Science, in the several courses for Metaphysics, History of Philosophy 
-and Political Economy or Jurisprudence, in History, and in Experi- 
mental Science. Two Junior Fellowships were awarded this year—one 
in English and History and one in Modern Languages: the former to 
Norah L. Scott, M.A., a past student of Alexandra College, Dublin, 
who gained the University Studentship in Modern Literature in 1902; 
the latter to Florence B. Adamson, M.A., Queen's College, Belfast, 
and formerly of Victoria College, Belfast, a special prize of £100 being 
awarded to the second candidate, Maria M. Swertz, M.A., for dis- 
tinguished answering. Studentships (of £100 a year, tenable for three 
years) were awarded as follows: in Classics, to Jeremiah Murphy, B.A., 
of University College, Dublin, and Pope’s Hall, Oxford; in Irish, to 
James Doyle, B.A., of University College, Dublin ; in Mathematics, to 
Arthur Donnelly, M.A., B.Sc., of University College, Dublin. 


The National University began its official existence on the following 
Monday, November 1, and has already started its 


Eeen teaching work, provisionally in the old Royal Uni- 
versity buildings and University College, Stephen’s 
Green. For the present, the curriculum of the Royal University will 


be adhered to, but it is understood that after next year considerable 
changes will be made, amongst them the abolition of the two Inter- 
mediate Examinations in Arts between Matriculation and Degree in 
favour of one, as in London University. 


The Commissioners met at the end of last month to fill vacant the 
newly created Chairs and Lecturerships. The Fellows of the Royal 
University already lecturing in University College were appointed to 
Professorships, and the following new appointments were made among 
them :—Professorships in Theory and Practice of Education, Rev. T. 
Corcoran, S.J., B.A. ; Ethics, Rev. M. Cronin, D.D., M.A. ; Logic 
and Psychology, Rev. J. Shine, M.A. ; Celtic Archæology, Mr. R. A. 
Stewart Macalister, M.A., F.S.A. ; Irish History, Mr. John 
MacNeill, B.A. ; Early and Medieval Irish Language and Literature, 
Dr. Osborn Bergin, M.A., Ph.D.; Modern Irish, Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, M.A., LL.D.; Geology, Mr. Henry J. Seymour, B.A. ; 
Commerce, Mr. Charles H. Oldham, B.A., B.L. (formerly Head of 
the Rathmines School of Commerce). The Chair of English Literature 
has not yet been filled. Sir Christopher Nixon has been elected Vice- 
Chancellor of the University. 

On November 11 the Senate received a deputation from the General 
Council of County Councils on behalf of the claims of compulsory Irish. 
The deputation consisted of Mr. William Field, M.P., and three other 
representatives of the provinces. No report of the proceedings has 
been published, but it is understood that the views set forth by the 
deputation carried some weight—the determination of the Councils not 
to raise funds for the new establishment unless their wishes are granted 
being probably a powerful argument. A deputation from the students 
of the Royal University to the same end was refused a hearing by the 
Senate on the ground of having given insufficient notice. The issue of 
the contest is awaited with eagerness by many, with curiosity by 
all. 

It is hardly a secret—at any rate, with those who are in touch with 
both sides of public opinion in Ireland—that the real question involved 
is not so much the fare of the Irish language as the character of 
the new University, and that the conflict is largely one between the 
Hierarchy and the popular party for the possession of the latter. The 
advocates of Irish believe, rightly or wrongly, that it is the aim of the 
Hierarchy to make the National University a distinctively Catholic one, 
indirectly if not immediately under ecclesiastical control, and adapted to 
the needs of British Catholicism as a whole, and specially designed to 
attract that type of English Catholic who at present goes to Oxford ot 
abroad. They believe that essential Irish is a sure way of defeating 
this policy and securing a national and democratic basis to the Univer- 
sity. For this reason many Catholics of the progressive party, which 
is slowly making itself felt in the country, though not personally in- 

(Continued on page 832.) 
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an Airship 
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terested in the language, are yet in favour of the measure, as well as a 
good many Protestants also—including such uncompromising Orange- 
men as Mr. Lindsay Crawford, sometime editor of the /rish Protestant. 


Trinity College opened its term as usual with examinations for 
Trinit honours and degrees. The Studentships have this 
Collegs. year fallen to James Maxwell Henry, a past student 

of Campbell College, Belfast, who gained a double 
Senior Moderatorship in Mathematics (with first place) and Logics and 
Ethics, and to John E. W. Flood, a pupil of Portora Royal School, 
who obtained a double Senior Moderatorship in Classics and Modern 
Literature, with first place in the latter. Women students have taken 
two of the four Senior Moderatorships in Modern Literature, as well as 
two Junior Moderatorships in the same subject, and one in Classics. 

The various College Societies have been holding their inaugural 
meetings during the month. The Historical Society opened its one 
hundred and fortieth session on November 10, under the presidency of 
Lord Ashbourne, to hear a paper on .** Irish Finance," from the new 
Auditor, Mr. W. H. O'Grady. The speakers included Mr. T. W. 
Russell, M.P., Mr. Wm. Field, M.P., and Mr. A. W. Samuels, K.C., 
and the discussion turned largely on that debatable theme—the 
present Budget. 

Dr. Thomas Rudmose-Brown, M.A., D.Litt., has been appointed 
Professor of Romance Languages, in succession to Dr. Gerothwohl, 
who has resigned. 

A movement has been set on foot in the University to found a 
memorial to the late Prof. Daniel John Cunningham, who did so much for 
the Medical School of Trinity during his tenure of office there, and a 
subscription has been opened for the purpose. 

Magee College appears to have derived new life from its junction 
with Trinity, having this session a larger entry of students than in any 
previous year of its existence. In his address at the opening of the 
session, Dr. Leebody, the President, dwelt on the inadequate re- 
cognition of Presbyterian claims in recent University legislation, and 
recommended the Presbyterians of the North to look to Trinity rather 
than to the new Queen's University. 


The final exhibition and prize list of the Intermediate Education 
patna Board appeared at last at the end of October. The 
eaneation: delay in publishing the composition and book prizes 

seems to have been due to financial causes, and an 
intimation has reached the schools that they must look forward to 
a reduction in prizes in the near future, the reason assigned being 
the falling off in the receipts under the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act. Irish secondary education, it appears, is largely 
buttressed by the consumption of alcohol in the country. It is 
much to be desired, however, that a less objectionable way of finan- 
.cing it could be found than the present one of awarding money prizes 
on the result of competitive examinations. If the abolition of the 
annual general pass examination (already proposed by the Board them- 
selves) could be effected, it would secure a large saving, which could be 
used in some more effective way. 

The Board have this year been unusually prompt in publishing their 
Examiners! Report, which has just been issued to the public. The 
reports of the Examiners in Classics, Mathematics, and the various 
scientific subjects are, on the whole, satisfactory, and speak of general 

rogress, In Classics, verse composition seems the weakest point with 
"Honbur. candidates, this being a subject not very seriously treated in 
Irish schools. In the Senior Grade only one girl presented for IIonours 
in Greek, but her paper ‘‘ wasof the very highest merit, quite up to the 
-standard of the best boys ; and she beat the best of them in composi- 
tion, prose, and verse." In all subjects the standard of the Honour 
.candidates appears to be much higher proportionately than that of 
pass. The two longest reports are those sent in by the Advising 
Examiners in French and Irish, the two subjects in which there was a 
-conspicuous falling off this year. The French examiner finds special 
fault with the slipshod English sent up in translation. 

The Irish examiner, Rev. F. W. O'Connell (lecturer in Irish in the 
Queen's University, Belfast), deu a special on to the criticisms 
recently made in the public Press on the papers set and the standard of 
marking in this year’s examination. He points out that the percentage 
.of passes with honours fell from 85 in 1907 to 36 in 1908—a greater 
.descent than this year, when it fell to 19. He exonerates the Board 
and the Assistant Examiners, taking on himself all responsibility for 
the character of the papers ; points out that the staff of Irish examiners 
was this year for the first time composed —with possibly one exception 
—of native speakers, all of them members of the Gaelic League ; and 
that the system of marking was devised by all the examiners in concert, 
.after careful deliberation. It might be well, however, if the examiners 
in different languages had some opportunity of conferring or comparing 
papers and standards. The Irish examiner is severe in his general 
strictures on the papers, and expresses the opinion that scarcely. 20 per 
cent. of the candidates are in touch with the language as a living 
tongue. His report, however, gives the impression that he is a keen 
if discerning critic, being equally hard on colloquialisms on the one 
„hand and on unidiomatic Irish on the other, or grammatical solecisms. 

(Continued on page 834.) 
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“MR. ROBERT M. MACDONALD IS THE HENTY OF OUR TIME.” 


** Every boy will take up this spirited story with joy.’’—Liverpool Post. 
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CHILLAGOE CHARLIE. A Dashing Adventure Story. 


By ROBERT M. MACDONALD. 


With 16 Illustrations. 
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The Rosebud and other Tales. By ARTHUR KELLY. 
With 20 Coloured Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 6s. net; post free, 6s. 4d. 
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Five Little Pepper's Midway. 


Illustrated. 6s. post tree. "m . . 
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The Fairies’ Fountain, and other Stories. By the 
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Leisure Hours with Nature. By E. P. LARKEN. With 
71 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, ss. post free. 
** As a prelude to the serious study of any one of the branches of natural history 
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How to Study the Stars. Astronomy with Small Tele- 
scopes and the Naked Eye, and Notes on Celestial Photography. By L. 
Rupaux. With 79 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, ss. net ; post free, 5s. 4d. 
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up-to-date." — Saturday Review. 
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The examiner in History and Geography, Miss Mary Hayden, again 
complains of “the absolutely disgraceful ignorance of Irish history ” 
displayed by numbers of the candidates; but it must be remembered 
that the study of Irish history is only beginning in Irish schools, and 
that the majority of those whose education is of the past know nothing 
or little of the subject. 

The Central Association of Irish Head Mistresses, at their meeting 
on November 11, drew up a memorial to the Intermediate Board pro- 
testing against the severe treatment of French in this year's examina- 
tions, and praying that steps should be taken to secure an approximately 
uniform standard (a) in the same subject from year to year, (6) in the 
different subjects of each year; also suggesting the recognition by the 
Board of a uniform standard of Latin pronunciation— preferably the 
restored pronunciation recommended by the Classical Association at 
their meeting in Manchester in 1906. This latter reform was already 
suggested by the Classical Association of Ireland at their meeting in 
Dublin last summer. By means of the new system of inspection it 
might easily be carried out, especially as the pronunciation generally 
adopted in the Catholic and ecclesiastical education of the country does 
not differ in any very vital respects from the restored pronunciation. 


The Hermione Lectures on Art were this year delivered at 
Alexandra College by Sir W. B. Richmond, who 
gave four lectures on Egyptian, Greek, and Byzan- 
tine Art in the first week of November. 

Alexandra College has initiated a useful feature in education by 
starting this session a course of lectures on modern social problems, 
by different lecturers, all chosen for their practical experience as well 
as for academical or other qualifications. These lectures are designed 
for older or past students and outsiders and have attracted a large 
audience. 

At the annual meeting of the Church of Ireland Training College on 
November 18, the Bishop of Clogher, in speaking of the recent decision of 
the National Board to require two languages (one besides English) from 
all candidates for training as teachers in and after 1911, said he hoped 
that teachers would deliberately set their faces against the teaching of 
Irish in Church of Ireland primary schools, as it was practically a dead 
language, and adopt French instead. Whatever may be said for the 
utility of Irish as a subject in the education of Irish children (it is, 
however, not guite dead yet and has a fair output of living literature 
year by year, in journal, periodical, and other forms), no oneacquainted 
with the life of the Irish lower classes, especially in rural districts, can 


General. 


say anything for the utility of French—which, so far as they are con- 
cerned, might be as dead as Hebrew. 


SCHOOLS. 


ACTON County ScHooL.—The third annual speech day was held 
on October 27. The Head Master, G. H. Clarke, dwelt on the rapid 
progress of the school, which began with a staff of four and now 
numbered fourteen masters. He entered a protest against the multi- 
plication of examinations, which an injured head master had satirized 
as ‘three days’ cram and one exam.” But, though at Acton they 
set their face steadily against cram, these scholars had already 
carried off a number of scholarships and prizes. He paid a well 
merited tribute to Alderman Regester, under whose guidance twenty- 
five secondary schools, with over five thousand pupils, had been estab- 
lished in Middlesex. Mp 

DuLWICH, JAMES ALLEN's GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—The prize-giving 
took place in the School Hall on Friday, October 22. The proceedings 
were of a quiet and informal character, owing to the recent death of the 
chairman, the Rev. Canon Carver, D.D. The prizes were distributed 
by Mr. D. C. Richmond, a governor of the school. Hilda Baker has 
been offered a bursary of £30 a year for three years at Holloway 
College, but has accepted a scholarship at the Battersea Polytechnic 
covering the expenses of a three years' course for the London B.Sc. 
degree. A London County Council Domestic Economy Training 
Scholarship has been awarded to Grace Twelvetrees. In the July 
Cambridge Local Examination, the first place among all senior eirls 
was won by Maud Lee with the Syndicate’s prize of £12. The Reid 
Scholarship of 45 guineas a year for three years, tenable at Bedford 
College, was offered in the first place to Maud Lee, and secondly to 
Margaret Jepps. Twenty-six senior girls were presented, of whom all 
passed—sixteen in Honours, with twenty-two Distinctions. For the 
Grand Concours de la Société Nationale des Professeurs de Frangais en 
Angleterre fourteen candidates were entered and all obtained certificates. 
Evelyn Marsh was fourth among the accessits for the gold medal offered 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. She gained the Prix Hachette 
for French Literature and Honourable Mention for the Prix Perret for 
dictated translation. Hilda Bugby has taken the first part of the 
Mathematical Tripos at the end of her first year at college, obtaining 
a Second Class; M. Bryant has taken the London B.Sc. degree, with 

(Continued on page 836.) 
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FIRST AT THE POLE. 


A Romance of Arctic Adventure. By Capt. 
FRANK H. SHaw. A thrilling account of an 
expedition to the North Pole. With 4 llus- 
trations. Cloth gilt, 58. 


LOST AMONG WHITE 
AFRICANS. 


A Boy's Adventures on the Upper Congo. 
By Davip Ker. With 4 Coloured Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. 38. 6d. 


TREASURE ISLAND. 


By Rosert Louis Stevenson. With so 
original Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


Unrivalled Dictionaries. 


CASSELL'S NEW 
FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


French-English— English-French. Edited by 
James BoigtLE, B.A. Newly revised by 
DE V. PAvEN-PAvNE, Assistant Examiner in 
French in the University of London. 1,230 
pages. Cloth, 38. 6d.; half-leather, 58. 


CASSELL’S NEW 
GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


By Kart BnEuL, M.A., Litt. D. (Cambridge), 
Pb. D. (Berlin), Cambridge University Reader 
in Germanic. Upwards of 1,300 pages. Cheap 
Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

half-leather, 108. 6d. net. 


Cloth, 78. 6d. net ; 
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With 12 Plates in Colours and numerous 
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Serials by Capt. FRANK SHAW and S. WALKEY, 
School Stories, and over 150 shorter Stories. 
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Boys. Cloth gilt, 88. 


An tdeai Gift for Giris. 
“THE GIRL’S REALM” 
Annual for 1909. 


With upwards of 1,300 Illustrations and 
Photographs, including Pictures by eminent 
Artists of the day. Contains Articles on all 
subjects interesting to Girls. Cloth gilt, 88. 


A New Annual. 


CASSELL'S ANNUAL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


With more than roo Coloured Pictures and 
many Illustrations in Black and White. 
Handsome Picture Boards, 38. 6d. Cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


LITTLE FOLKS OF 
OTHER LANDS. 


The descriptions are given in a simple way, 
and are cast in the form of a number of talks 
between a party of children and their grand- 
mother. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
numerous _ Illustrations. boards, 


28. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


Picture 


WITH NATURE AND A 
CAMERA. 


By RicHARD KgARTON, F.Z.S. Being. the 
Adventures and Observations of a Field 
Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. 
With about 180 Illustrations. Seventh and 
Cheap Edition. 78. 6d. 


OUR BIRD FRIENDS. 
By RicHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. Their Habits, 
Foods, Nests, Eggs, Young, Plumage, Flight, 
Songs, and Call Notes of British Birds. ith 
about roo Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF 
LIVING THINGS. 


By RicuARD KEarton, F.Z.S. With Rem- 
brandt Frontispiece and upwards of 160 Illus- 
trations taken direct from wild free Nature by 
Cuerry Kearron. Cloth gilt, 38. 6d. School 
Edition, 18. 6d. 


STAR LAND. 


Being Talks with Young People about the 
Wonders of the Heavens. By Sir ROBERT 
S. Batt, LL.D. With Rembrandt Frontis- 
piece and 94 Illustrations. Revised Edition. 
Cloth gilt, 78. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


From the Landing of Julius Caesar to the 
Present Day. By H. O. ARNOLD- FORSTER, 
M.A. Revised Edition, copiously illustrated. 
Cloth, 58., or with gilt edges, 68. 6d. ; half- 
calf, 78. éd. 
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CASSELL 6ó CO, Ltd. La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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Examiner to: Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher Locals, 
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ae [May be used with advantage with any French Grammar. ] 
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Gazette. 
88 “Mr. Storr's Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for Schoolboys, but grown-up people who wish to -H 
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au Extract from Author's Preface.—At the request of several Masters and Mistresses who have used the Hints ae 
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Honours in Botany ; M. Buser, M. Rackham, V. Gillespie, and E. Hill 
have passed the London Intermediate Arts Examination. 
HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. —H. F. Knight has passed into the Indian 
Civil Service. The Rev. N. S. Talbot has been elected a Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol. On October 30, Lord Ampthill gave a lecture to the 
school on behalf of the National Service League, advocating compul- 
sory military service in some form or other. The League has been 
joined by 390 members of the school. On November 1, the Rev. 
Hind Smith gave a lecture on ‘‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes.” 
MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—It is proposed to present to the Col- 
lege a memorial to the late Mr. A. H. Beesly, which will take 
the form of a collection of standard English books and, if the fund 
permit, a portrait. Subscriptions may be sent to the Hon. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, C. L. Davies, Esq.,14 Barton Street, S.W. 
ROCHESTER, GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Prize day was 
October 27, the prizes and certificates being distributed by Lady 
Harris. During the afternoon a charming selection of songs and 
ianoforte solos was given by the girls. Miss Sandford, Head 
istress, in her report, named among the signal successes of the 
past year:—J. Hart, Kent County Council Higher Scholarship— 
this being the fourth year in succession that one of these open 
scholarships, tenable at Universities, has been gained by the school ; 
C. Jepson, Examination of the Associated Board Advanced Grade, 
Honours, Pianoforte; H. Spoor, Royal Drawing Society’s Bronze 
and Silver Stars, the Gold Star having been gained last year. 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—A performance of two French plays, 
‘‘ Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon " and ‘‘L’Anglais tel qu'on le 
ed was given to the whole school by a French company on 
ovember 8, and gave them much amusement. We hope to see the 
company again next year. Prof. Turner, of Oxford, lectured, on 
November 13, on ‘‘ Halley's Comet." The new organ in the chapel 
was first used on November 19. 


[For Oxford and University of London, see page 841.] 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Guinea prize for a Verse Paraphrase is awarded to 
“J. B." 

The two Half-Guinea prizes for Prose versions are awarded 
to " Lugano” and “ Juventus." 

A winner of a Holiday Prize for Photographs, Study of 
Trees, is Miss Charlotte E. C. Measham (“ Cowper "), Central 
Newcastle High School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for October is Miss 
R. A. Macaulay, Blissford, Fordingbridge. 


His mihi rebus, Scipio (id enim te cum Laelio admirari solere dixisti), 
levis est senectus, nec solum non molesta, sed etiam iucunda. Quod 
si in hoc erro, quod animos hominum immortales esse credam, 
lubenter erro ; nec mihi hunc errorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extor- 
queri volo. Sin mortuus (ut quidam minuti philosophi censent), nihil 
sentiam, non vereor, ne hunc errorem meum mortui philosophi irri- 
deant. Quod si non sumus immortales futuri, tamen exstingui homini 
suo tempore optabile est. Nam habet natura, ut aliarum omnium 
rerum, sic vivendi modum. Senectus autem aetatis est peractio, tam- 
quam fabulae: cuius defatigationem fugere debemus, praesertim ad- 
iuncta satietate. —Haec habui, de senectute quae dicerem ; ad quam 
utinam perveniatis, ut ea, quae ex me audistis, re experti probare 
possitis. 


By “J.B.” 

These, Scipio, are the reasons why 
We hit it off, old age and I, 
And why I find real pleasure there, 
In spite of wrinkles and grey hair ; 
(For you and Laelius, I know, 
Both wondered how it could be so). 
And if I'm wrong in my surmise, 
That man lives on and never dies, 
What matter? Long as life shall last, 
I'll hug my fond delusion fast. 
If after death no sense remain, 
As certain wiseacres maintain, 
We'll all be in one boat, you see, 
And they won't have the laugh of me. 

(Continued on page 838.) 
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whatever arises when they are sweeping the schoolrooms, It saves labour. 
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IDOLA PULPITORUM : 


PITFALLS or tae PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


This series of articles will be found in “The Journal of Education " :— 


I . INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE [in November 1906) . I. 
By JOHN ADAMS, Professor of Education, University of London. 


II. . . . CUASSICS [in December 1906] . . . . . II. 
By H. G. HART, sometime Head Master of Sedbergh. 

II. . . . . . ENGLISH (in January 19057] .. . . . . III. 
By ARTHUR BURRELL, Principal of Borough Road Training College. 
IV. . . . FRENCH [in February and March 1937) . . . IV. 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Divisional Inspector to the London County 
Council (Modern Languages). 

.... .PBOIENOR [in April 1907), . . . . . 

By T. PERCY NUNN Vice-Principal, London Day Training College. 

VI. . . . NATURE STUDY lin May 1909]. . . . VI. 
By T. RAYMONT, Vice-Principal, Goldsmiths’ College. 

HISTORY (in June 1907] . . VII. 


By S. S. F. FLETCH ER, Lecturer on Education, University of Cambridge. 
. PHYSICAL TRAINING [in July 1907) . VIII. 
By CoLoNg. MALCOLM FOX, H.M. Inspector of Physical Training. 
IX. . . . DRAWING [in August 19097]. . . . . IX. 
By W. E. SPARKES, Art Master, South Kensington. 
X. . . DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE... X. 


DOMESTIC ARTS [in November 1907) 
By ALICE RAVENHILL. 


VIII. 


XI. . . . GEOMETRY [in December 1909) . . . . XI. 
By H. WINIFRED STURGE, The Mount School, York. 
XII. . . . . GEOGRAPHY [in January 1908), . . . XII. 
By Dr. HERBERTSON, Reader in Geography, Oxford University. 
XIII. . MUSIC TEACHING [in June 1998], XIII. 


By ARTHUR SOMERVELI, Inspector of Music to the Board of Education. 


XIV. . . . . ARITHMETIC [in July 1903) , : XIV. 
By P. B. BALLARD, Inspector of Schools to the London County Council. 


[Single copies of any one of the above numbers can be sent post free for 
8d.; or the fifteen for 7s. 6d.) 
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SEELEY & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


e A Miniature lilustrated Catalogue will be sent om Application. 


FAMILY NAMES AND THEIR STORY. By the Rev. 
S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Exhaustive, picturesque, and amusing." — Evening Standard. 

BOTANY OF TO-DAY. By Prof. G. F. SCOTT-ELLIOT, 
M.A., B.Sc., Author of * The Romance of Plant Life," &c. With 27 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ss. net. 

“t No one who reads this book will ever think botany a dull science again."—G/obe. 

AERIAL NAVIGATION OF TO-DAY. By CHARLES 
C. TURNER. With 7o Illustrations and Diagrams. Second Edition. 


Large crown 8vo. ss. net. 
“ Wonderfully lucid — an ideal work of its kind."— Bookman. 


ASPECTS OF MODERN OXFORD. By A. D. GODLEY, 
M.A. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net; buffed leather 


in box, 5s. net. 
“The charm of Mr. Godley's work remains with its passages of humour and quiet 
satire and its excellent illustrations." — ^£e/d. 


‘6 THINGS SEEN.” — New Volumes. 
I6mo, cloth, 2s. net; lambskin, 3s. net. 


THINGS SEEN IN HOLLAND. By C. E. RocHE. 


With 50 Illustrations. 
“ A most entertaining little volume." -— Queen. 


THINGS SEEN IN EGYPT. By E. L BuTCHER. With 
50 Illustrations. 
“Mrs. Butcher is thoroughly conversant with her subject . . . excellently 


written.” —Glode. 

PROFESSOR CHURCH'S NEW BOOK. 

THE FAERY QUEEN AND HER KNIGHTS. Stories 
retold from Edmund Spenser. By A. J. CHURCH, Author of ‘ Stories 
from Homer," &c. With Illustrations in colour. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

“It would be difficult to present the stories in more alluring guise."— Guardian. 


HEROES OF MODERN INDIA. True Stories of the 
Founders of the Indian Empire. By the Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Heroes of Modern Crusades." With many Illustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo, 5S. 

* Of engrossing interest." — Educational Times. 
THE LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE.—New Volume. 


"5 There could be no more attractive books for boys." — Scotsman. 
With 16 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, each ss. 


ADVENTURES IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. By 


H. W. G. HYRST. 
‘* Particularly timely, stirring, and thrillinz."—Sco£s»as. 


In Les Great Forests. H. W. G. On Lond Great Rivers. H. W.G. 
"rst. 
On ihe High Mountains. R. Among t me Wild  Beasts. 


Stead. 
In the Great Deserts. R. Stead. On the Wish q bone: R. Stead. 
THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE .—New Volumes. 


With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, each 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. By 
JAMES C. PHILIP, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


“Well written, accurate, and interesting . . . it deserves nothing but praise."— 


Standard. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN MANUFACTURE. 
By CHARLES R. GIBSON, Author of '' Scientific Ideas of To-day,” &c. 
' A popular and practical account of all kinds of manufacture." —Sco/sman. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Romance of— 
The Mighty Deep. Agnes Giberne. 
dese Photography. C. R. Gib- 


The Romance of— 

Plant Life. G. F. Scott-Elliot, M.A. 

Animal Arts and Crafts. A 
Coupin, D.Sc., and John Lea, M.A. 


Missionary Heroism. Rev. J.C. Modern Sieges. Rev. E. Gilliat. 
Lambert, D.D. Modern Exploration. A. Williams. 
Earl Exploration. Archibald | Modern Mechanism. A. Williams. 
Williams. B.A., F.R.G.S. Modera Invention. A. Williams. 
Modern Bleciriol .C.R.Gibson. | The World's Fisheries. Sidney 
The Animal World. E. Selous. l Wright. 
, Barly British Life. G. F. Scott- 


Insect Life. Edmund Selous. 


Modern Engineering. A. Williams Elliot, M.A. 


Savage Life. G. F. Scott-Elliot. 
Modern Geology. E. Grew, M.A. 
Bird Life. John Lea, M.A. 


Modern Locomotion. A. Williams. 
A. Williams. 


Polar Bxplora on. G. Firth Scott. 


THE WONDER LIBRARY. 


With 8 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, each 2s. 
THE WONDERS OF ASIATIC EXPLORATION. By 
ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
THE WONDERS OF MECHANICAL INGENUITY. 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 
THE WONDERS OF ANIMAL INGENUITY. By 
H. CotPiN. D.Sc., and JOHN LEA, M.A. 


THE WONDERS OF THE PLANT WORLD. Ex 
G. F. SCOTT-ELLIOT, M.A., B.Sc. 
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In any case 'tis well, no doubt, | We classify the 28 Verse versions received as follows :— 


Betimes to snuff the candle out ; First Class. —A.D. A.]J., J.B., Orlando, Karon. 

For Nature hath assigned to man Second Class. —Nestor, Bia, Ursulus, Sinceritas, Hilary, Snake, 
And everything a certain span, wetpwuat, Robin Brown, Little Faith, Rabbi ben Ezra, St. Abbs 
And, like the pieces on the stage, Moses. ' 
Our life has its fifth act—old age. Third Class.—Borealis, Amata, Octavus. 

There comes a time when plays should stop, Fourth Class. —Remus, Pylades, P.A.R., Panton. 


Lights be put out and curtains drop ; ; a9 . : . 
Whositt on, when the fifth act draps? Fifth Class.—Castor, Pulvis, Senior, Sibyl, M. A.R. 


Who lingers, when the interest flags ? We classify the 101 Prose versions received as follows :— 
There, my young friends, I've done my duty— First Class.—Juventus, Nibor, Chien-Lung, C.T., Bustling Billy, 
Such are my views ‘‘ de senectute" ; Lugano, Emeritus, Ted. 
I only hope that both of you Second Class, —Kim, Snake, M'lesh, Sinceritas, A.J., Chalfont, 
May live to know that they are true. Karen, Ebor, D.F.]., Bath, Rabbi ben Ezra, Bia, Kings’, Lambda, 
a LES., Mer MT ACE; Mem. juv., Gothicus, Suillut, A.M., 
By the Prize EDITOR drum aureate, Em, J.C.B., Pyrot, L.D.C., Royden, Borealis, 
You'll cease to marvel, now you've heard me tell Third Class.—x», Graeculus, Pollux, am Klit, G.G. V., Comes, 
The reasons, why I bear my years so well, Menevia, Francesca, Hibernia, Marion, A.C.T., Mauvesoyne, Amata, 
Old age that seems a burden to the boy Nunenius, H.S., H.C.B., Graeculus esuriens, Kingston, Tim, Martin, 
To me is light, nay more, a constant joy. A.C.F., A.W.H., H.M.C., His own, Infelice, Eta, White Heather, 
"Tis my belief the soul's a deathless thing, C. M.L. 


And, if I err, I'll to my error cling. 

My fond illusion adds to life a charm, 

And if ’tis error, after death can't harm. 

Should death end all, when dead I need not fear 
Dead sceptics at my simpleness will jeer. 

E'en if there be no future, who would care 

An earthly immortality to share? 

To every creature, and the life of man, 

Boon Nature has ordained a certain span. 

When in its socket, with a kindly breath 

The flickering taper she extinguisheth. 

Life is a play ; the final act old age ; 

Why should we wish to linger on the stage? 
Before the audience yawn, the drama pall, 

The players weary, let the curtain fall. 

My sermon's over. Take, before he ends, 

The aged preacher's blessing, my young friends. 
Heaven grant you both my ripe old age may reach 
And prove in act the truth of what I preach ! 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
Founded i639 ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2&3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons— THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. Vice-President —THE LORD HARRIS. 
Chairman— THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, BART. 
Secretary —W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, EsQ., F.I.A. 


Fourth Class. —A.E.L., Gem, S. M.B., Celaeno, Eirene, Diogenes, 
Alpha, Stannary Lane, Claudia, Penelope, A., Senex, U.R.A., P.P.S., 
Pal, Crowquill, Otac, A. R., Pat, Toa, Turnbul. 

Fifth Class—C.W.T., A.O.L., Microbe, Cat, Ara, Try, L.T., 
Miss, U.P., Puerulus, T. A. M. 


There is no need this month for the Editor's blue pencil. The 
passage set is familiar to most schoolboys, and it is hardly possible to 
mistake the sense. Fabula, however, was commonly mistranslated 
* story,” and the connotation of exséimgus was often missed. A com- 
petitor raises the point whether men are here regarded as the actors or 
the audience in the drama of life. A reference to $ 70 shows that the 
former notion was at least uppermost in Cicero's mind. The sense 
is plain ; but to reproduce in English the perfect ease and grace, the 
nicely balanced periods, the exquisite harmony of the Latin, would tax 
an Addison or a Thackeray. As I have not printed the prose versions 
of the two winners, I willinvent a sample of a Fourth and a First Class. 
** For these reasons (for you told me that you with Laelius were wont 

(Continued on page 840.) 
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in JANUARY, 1910, experienced and well qualified Teacher 
Certificated Teachers, Music, Kindergarten, Foreign, and other Assistant 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS desirous of engaging for the Term commencing 
s—GRADUATES or UNDERGRADUATES of the various Universities, Trained and 
Mistresses, SENIOR and JUNIOR—and who will state their 


requirements to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, will at once be placed in correspondence with eligible candidates FREE 
OF CHARGE. To facilitate a speedy arrangement, full details as to the essential qualifications, the salary offered, and whether Resident 
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ASSISTANT MISTRESSES seeking immediate Appointments or 
IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS should apply at once to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, Po 
particulars of vacancies suitable to their requirements. 
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IGHT, resident Post desired in 


good-class School as JUNIOR MISTRESS, 
and to teach part time preferred. Address— No. 8,608. 3 


S NGING (SOLO AND CLASS).— 


Wanted (after Christmas) by a Lady, L. R. A. M. 
Engagement in a School as VISITING MISTRESS. 
London or Suburbs. Reference to Principals of Schools 
now visited. Address-—No. 8,609. sit 


pee Zoology, Botany, 


: and Physical Geography.—Lady (Intermediate 
Science, London) seeks Visiting Teaching in the 
above subjects in Schools or Private Families in or 
near London. Address—No. 8,610.% 


YMNASTICS AND DRILLING. 


— CERTIFICATED INSTRUCTRESS 
seeks Engagements. Schools visited or Evening 
Classes undertaken, in or around London. Good 
testimonials. Address— No. 8,612.# 


YMNASTIC AND GAMES 
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rienced, desires Post. Subjects : Gymnastics, Drill, 

ames, Remedial Exercises, Massage, Physiology, 

Hygiene, Elementary English and French. Address— 
No. 8,624.% 


ANTED, Post as FRENCH or 


| JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS in High or 
Private School. , Successful in preparing for Cambridge 
Locals. Good disciplinarian. French acquired abroad. 


Good references and testimonials. Address — 
No. 8,621.54 


OST required, in January, as 
Visiting SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS 
MISTRESS, one or two days per week by Student of 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 4 years experience. 
Higher Local Standard. Also Games and Handicrafts. 
Address — No. 8,616.3& 


S STUDENT-MISTRESS.— 

French acquired abroad. Some experience all 

y dien Good Games. Height, 5 ft. 73 in. Church of 

ngland. Preparation for Matriculation and Locals 
desired. No premium. Address— No. 8,620. 3 


A LADY (middle-aged) seeks a Post 


as MATRON or HOUSEKEEPER in a 
rls’ School. Is thoroughly experienced in everything 
ee to the well-being of girls. Address — 


J School. Good Music, L.R.A.M. (piano), also 
Junior English, Latin, and French. 6 years experience. 
Good disciplinarian. Excellent testimonials, Address 
—No. 8,625. 3k 


s requires SECRETARIAL 


WORK. Typewriting, Shorthand, Accounts, 
&c. Knowledge of French, slight German. Some 
experience. Address— No. 8,615.3 


USIC MISTRESS L.R.A.M. 


desires Visiting Engagement in School, 
London or Brighton, beginning January. Pianoforte, 
Violin, Harmony. Successful in Examinations. Ad- 
dress—No. 8,626.% 


ANTED, in January, Post as 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS in Secondary or 

Private School. Cambridge Higher Local Certificate, 

Groups History, Literature, athematics. — Eight 

years’ School experience. Modern Geography, French. 
Address—No. 8,627.38 


ANTED, in January, Post as 


ASSISTANT MUSIC MISTRESS in 
London School. Piano, Singing, Theory, Elementary 
Violin. Trained at the Royal Academy of Music. 
Also Elementary English and Games. Experienced. 


Address — No. 8,628.39 
ADY, 38, as MATRON or 
LADY-HOUSEKEEPER at a College or 
School, or HOUSEKEEPER COMPANION to a 
School Mistress. Thoroughly Domesticated, good- 
natured, and healthy. Excellent testimonials or names 
for reference. Address—No. 8,629. 9 


P OST required as KINDER- 
GARTEN or LOWER FORM MISTRESS 
Higher Froebel Cer- 

years' experience. 
unior Class Singing. 


in Secondary or High School. 
tificate. College trained. 4 
Swedish Drill, Needlework. 
Address—No. 8,634.% 


Iro in January, Post as 


KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. N.F.U. 

Two years’ training and seven years’ experience. 

Special subjects: usic, Singing, Nature Study, 

eedlework, Drawing, Games. Experience in Train- 
ing Students. Address—No. 8,638.% 


OST as MATRON or MATRON- 


HOUSEKEEPER, Boys’ or Girls School, by 
Lady with Hospital Training. Good experience in 
School and Hospital work in England and abroad. 
Well recommended. Good salary. Address—No. 
8,632.% 


O SALARY.—Lady, with experi- 


ence in Class Teaching and Housekeeping 
offers services in return for room or rooms and partial 
board. Fond of children, strong, age 44. Excellent 
testimonials. Address—No. 8,640.% 


V OUNG LADY (some experience) 

desires Post in School. Usual subjects with 
Drawing, Painting, and Drilling. Senior Cambridge 
Certificate, Higber Local Group G. Highly recom- 
mended.—G. Goosey, Corby, Kettering. 


Posts for the Term commencing in JANUARY next in PUBLIC OR 
WELL & SMITH, who will forthwith furnish them with 


Copies of testimonials should be sent, as also a statement as to qualifications, &c. 
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ACIE OF DANCING AND 
HE 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 

LTENHAM.—Vacancy for Resident Students. 

Every home comfort.—Principal, Miss Woopwarp, 
12 Royal Crescent. 
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to wonder at this) old age is bright to me, and not only not an annoy- 

ance, but even pleasant.” ‘‘I have thus attempted, Scipio, to explain 

what excited in you and Laelius such constant astonishment, and show 
ou why I bear my years so lightly, and count old age not a burden, 
ut a positive pleasure." 

The phrases in verse were disappointing. The majority tried 
blank verse—the hardest metre of all, as I have often pointed out. 
None rose to the level of Addison’s **Cato." The Prize Winner has 
taken for his model Swift or Gay, and succeeded well. There is, of 
course, in the Cicero no warrant for the comedy, though there is one 
touch of quiet humour. Pope’s ‘‘ Epistles" or Cowper's ‘‘ Table 
Talk "' seem to me the nearest analogue. *''A.D.A.J." was a good 
second. I print one stanza, and wish there was space to give the 
whole poem :— 

“ There must be some appointed goal ; 
Sweet Nature ever thus has planned, 
And with her strong yet gentle hand 
Cuts off the thread or breaks the bowl." 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following extract from Pierre Loti :— 


J’étais arrivé le soir, avec mes parents, dans un village de la côte 
saintongeaise, dans une maison de pécheurs louée peur la saison des 
bains. Je savais que nous étions venus là pour une chose qui s'appelait 
la mer, mais je ne l'avais pas encore vue (une ligne de dunes me la 
cachait à cause de ma trés petite taille), et j'étais dans une extréme 
impatience de la connaitre. Aprés le diner donc, à la tombée de la 
nuit, je m'échappai seul dehors. Lair vif, âpre, sentait je ne sais quoi 
d'inconnu, et un bruit singulier, à la fois faible et immense, se faisait 
entendre derrière les petites montagnes de sable auxquelles un sentier 
conduisait. 

Tout m'effrayait, ce bout de sentier inconnu, ce crépuscule tombant 
d'un ciel ouvert, et aussi la solitude de ce coin de village. . . . 
Cependant, armé d'une de ces grandes résolutions subites, comme 
is bébés les plus timides en prennent quelquefois, je partis d'un pas 
erme. .. 

Puis, tout à coup je m'arrétai glacé, frissonnant de peur. Devant 
moi quelque chose apparaissait, quelque chose de sombre et de 
bruissant avait surgi de tous les cótés en méme temps et qui semblait 
ne pas finir, une étendue en mouvement qui me donnait le vertige 
mortel. . . . Évidemment c'ait ça; pas une minute d'hésitation, ni 


méme d'étonnement gue ce J% ainsi, non, rien que de l'épouvante ; je 
reconnaissais et je tremblais. C'était d'un vert obscur, presque noir; 
ca semblait instable, perfide, engloutissant ; ca remuait et ca se 
démenait partout à la fois, avec un air de mé ceté sinistre. Au- 
dessus s'étendait un ciel tout d'une piéce, d'un gris foncé, comme un 
manteau lourd. 

Trés loin, trés loin seulement, à d'inappréciables profondeurs 
d'horizon, on apercevait une déchirure, un jour entre le ciel et les 
eaux, une longue fente vide, d'une claire páleur jaune. . . . 

Pour la reconnaítre ainsi, la mer, l'avais-je déjà vue? 

Peut-étre, inconsciemment, lorsque vers l'áge de cinq ou six mois, on 
m'avait emmené dans l'ile, chez une grand'tante, sceur de ma grand" 
mére. Ou bien avait.elle été si souvent regardée mes ancétres 
marins que j'étais né ayant déjà dans la téte un reflet confus de son 
immensité ? 

Nous restámes un moment l'un devant l'autre, moi fasciné elle. 
Des cette première entrevue, sans doute, j'avais insaisissable 
pressentiment qu'elle finirait un jour par me prendre, malgré toutes 
mes hésitations, malgré toutes les volontés qui essayeraient de me 
retenir. . . . Ce que j'éprouvais en sa présence était non seulement 
de la frayeur, mais surtout une tristesse sans nom, une impression de 
solitude désolée, d'abandon, d'exil. . . . Et je repartis en courant, la 
figure trés bouleversée, je pense, et les cheveux tourmentés par le vent, 
avec unc hate extrême d'arriver auprès de ma mère, de me serrer contre 
elle, de me faire consoler de mille angoisses anticipées, inexpressibles, 
qui m'avaient étreint le cœur à la vue de ces grandes étendues vertes 
et profondes. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com. 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by December 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of " Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." 


EF Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 
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Schools for Transfer and Partnerships in Schools to negotiate, 
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UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS (continued). 


OXFORD. 


The following deaths have been reported :—Right Hon. Sir E. J. 
Monson, Bart. (All Souls), G.C.B., G.C.M.G., &c., 
British Ambassador in Paris, 1896-1904, aged 
seventy-five; Rev. S. J. Abbot-Hawkes, M.A. 
(Queen's), for forty years Rector of Pontesbury, aged seventy-five ; 
Rev. T. J. Prout (Christ Church), a distinguished traveller and climber 
in his youth, an active reformer in the government of his college forty 
years ago, and for many years Vicar of Binsey, near Oxford, aged 
eighty-six; Rev. C. Reade, M.A. (Pembroke), Rector of Kenchester, 
Herefordshire, aged seventy-five; Rev. J. W. Knight (Magdalen), 
formerly Fellow and Vice-President of his college, Vicar of Washington, 
Sussex, aged eighty-two; John Sedgwick, D.D. (Christ Church and later 
Magdalen), Rector of Birdbrook, aged eighty-six; Rev. J. B. Hughes 
(Queen's, and later Magdalen Demy), Master of Blundell's School, 
Tiverton, afterward Head Master, Vicar of Staverton and Rural Dean 
of Totnes, aged ninety-two; Right Rev. E. H. Elwin, Hon. D.D., 
Bishop of Sierra Leone (Merton), aged thirty-eight; W. R. Morfill, 
Professor of Russian and other Slavonic languages, aged seventy-four, 
an exceedingly learned and interesting man, whose loss will be widely 
deplored; Rev. J. J. Hornby, D.D. (Brasenose), Head Master and later 
Provost of Eton College, aged eighty-two. 


The legislation of this term includes a useful statute which is due to 
the initiative of the Master of Balliol, and which 
provides that candidates for honours whose studies 
have been interrupted by illness may be allowed to 
defer their examination till a later period. Due precautions are, of 
course, taken that the inability to enter is genuine, by providing that two 
medical certificates shall be required, one of which shall be signed 
by the Regius Professor of Medicine or a qualified practitioner 
appointed by the Professor. Considering the great importance 
of Honours to many men who have to eam their living and 
require qualification for their professional work, the new statute will 
secure a just and valuable remedy for specially hard cases. The 
principle has been for many years recognized at Cambridge by 
permission to a man in such a case to ‘“‘ degrade ”—that is, to take his 
Honour Examinations not in the year which is naturally his Tripos year, 
but twelve months later. The provisions of the statute are ample 
security against any fraudulent or otherwise improper use of it, and the 
experience of Cambridge is sufhcient evidence of the need for some 
such relief. 

Besides this statute, the only other important picce of legislation in 
the last month is the proposal brought forward on November 23 for the 
financial regulation of the comparatively new English school. It is 
practically a scheme for establishing by statute a system of payments 
for students of English by their Colleges which has been hitherto volun- 
tarily adopted and found to work well. Instead of arrangements between 
the Colleges separately and the teachers in the English school, the 
statute establishes an “ English " fund, to be applied to the provision 
of instruction, and to be administered by a Committee of nine—viz., 
Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, the two English Professors, and four 
elected members. There was some opposition ; but it was plain to the 
average man that the statute, introduced clearly and convincingly by 
Mr. Matheson and supported with much force and vivacity by Prof. 
Raleigh, was generally practical and on the right lines, and that, while 
amendments in certain points were possibly desirable, the preamble 
should be supported. The voting confirmed this view. The Congrega- 
tion numbered 182, and of these 117 voted for the preamble and the 
opponents were only 65. The result was decisive. 


In regard to reforms, we have still no authentic information, though 
it is understood that the Council Committees have 
made considerable progress, and that some of the 
measures contemplated in the Chancellor's pamph- 
let early inthe year and formulated in outline in the famous memorandum 
of last June will be brought by Council before the University at an early date 
next term. One of these proposals, we understand, will deal with the ques- 
tion of the University assuming some definite part in the administration of 
the arrangements for the womenstudents. It is hoped that some detinite 
information may be given before the end of the year, so that those 
concerned or interested in the position and instruction of the women 
students may be able to prepare for the discussion of the new proposals. 
Announcements, — University Scholarships and Prizes :—Senior 
Kennicott Scholarship: awarded to C. V. J. H. T. Stonehouse, M.A., 
Exeter. Eldon Law Scholarship: elected, A. E. G. Hutton, B.A., 
Fellow of All Souls College. John Locke Scholarship (Mental Philo- 
sophy), awarded to R. Petrie, B.A., Jenkins Exhibitioner of Balliol. 
Research Degrees.—Mr. A. H. Gardiner, M.A. (Worcester), having 
submitted three works to the Board of Faculty of Arts (Oriental Lan- 
guages), the Board consider the works to constitute an original contri- 


Losses. 


Legislation. 


Reforms. 
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bution to learning, entitling him to supplicate for the degree of Doctor 
of Letters. Mr. C. T. H. Walker, B.A., of Corpus Christi College, 
having submitted to the examiners appointed by the Board of Faculty 
of Arts (Literae Humaniores) a dissertation entitled ** Manilius," and 
the examiners having further examined him publicly in the subject, 
consider that he has attained a high standard of merit. 

The Vice-Chancellor has appointed Prof. T. E. Holland, D.C.L., 
K.C., Fellow of All Souls College, to be his assessor in hearing of 
causes and as Judge of the University Court in the Vice-Chancellor’s | 
absence. 

Herbert Spencer Lecture : electors appoint Prof. Bourne (Compara- 
tive Anatomy) to deliver the lecture; subject, ** Herbert Spencer and 
Animal Evolution." 

Hon. Degrees.—D.D.: Rev. A. G. Rawstorne, M.A. (Corpus 
Christi College), Suffragan Bishop Designate of Whalley; Rev. C. T. 
Abraham, M.A. (Keble), Suttragan Bishop Nominate of Derby. 
M.A. by Decree: J. F. Blumhardt, Lecturer in Bengali; J. E. 
Bridges, Lecturer in Burmese; W. Hory (Jesus College), Lecturer in 
Hindustani. The last three are already Hon. M.A. Doctor of Music: 
conferred by Convocation on W. H. Hadow, M.A. (Worcester College), 
now Principal of the Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. M.A. 
Honorary: J. H. Gubbins, C.M.G., Lecturer in Japanese. 


LONDON. 


The latest and most mysterious University Commission is still sitting 
—sitting with closed doors. Until just at the beginning of the vaca- 
tion, the University had heard no word from it or received any summons 
to give evidence. 

With scant notice to be ready in December, the Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Standing Committee of Convocation, which is entrusted 
with the work of preparing evidence, to be given on behalf of Convocation, 
is struggling with its difhcult task; but, as the Standing Committee will 
wish to present its report to the House of Convocation, there seems 
little prospect, even if time were suficient, of giving evidence in 
December. 

The reception held at the last meeting of Convocation by the Chair- 
man and Deputy-Chairman, when 170 members were presented to the 
Principal, was a great success and is likely to be repeated. New 
recommendations as to academic costume were approved at the meeting 
following the reception. 

The Report of the University Extension Board for the Session 1908-9 
shows that both the number of courses delivered and the entries of 
students have risen as compared with the figures for 1907-8. 

The Holiday Course for Foreigners was attended by 243 students, of 
whom 107 were women, and lasted for one month in all cases: 80 
came from Germany, 28 from Austria, 25 from France, 25 from Sweden, 
18 from Denmark, and 16 from Russia. 

The work of inspection and examination of schools has also been 
satisfactorily conducted, the number of candidates entering for the | 
School Examination of Matriculation standard being 814, as against 
717 in the previous session. 

An important scheme has been adopted for Diplomas in History, 
Literature, and in Economics and Social Science, and a Joint Com- 
mittee has been formed, consisting of representatives of the University 
and of labour organizations, to promote the extension of higher educa- 
tion among working people in the London area. 

The first annual training of the University contingent of the Officers’ 
Training Corps, held at Salisbury Plain, was an unqualified success, 
and General Stopford's Report to the War Office on the inspection 
was very favourable. 

Dr. Waller was entrusted with the presentation of a Latin address 
from the University on the Inauguration of a new President at Harvard 
University on October 6 and 7. 

An Appointments Board has been formed to assist graduates and 
students of the University in obtaining appointments. A University 
Sheet Almanac has been instituted, and it is proposed to continue the 
publication annually. The price is 2s. 6d. Geology has been added as 
an optional subject for External Students at Inter. Arts, and B.A. 
Exernal Students who have passed the B.Sc. in Engineering will be 
exempted from Pure and Applied Mathematics of the Inter. Arts for 
External Students. Candidates who matriculate at the January Ex- 
amination in any year will hereafter be admissible as External Students 
to a Final Degree Examination of the year next but one ensuing. 

Sir Joseph West Ridgeway, G.C.B., K.C.S.I., Hon. LL.D. Camb. 
and Edin., has been adopted by the University of London Liberal 
Association as candidate for the seat in Parliament at the forthcoming 
election, and has issued his address to the University electors. At 
the time of writing he is the only candidate who has made a move. 
Sir Joseph is, of course, a most distinguished soldier and public servant, 
but seems to lack special claims to represent higher education in general 
and our University in particular. He is; however, supported by several 
well known graduates. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


IT is always a pleasure to record evidence that science is making a 
stronger appeal to the general public. The S/an- 
dard newspaper is now attempting, ‘‘for the first 
time in the history of a daily paper,” to report the 
meetings of scientific societies as a matter of routine. In the issue of 
November t, the new departure was heralded by the publication of a 
valuable article by Dr. Miers, Principal of the University of London, 
on the place of research in education. Dr. Miers, both in his own 
scientific work and in his public utterances on educational subjects, has 
been a consistent advocate of the research spirit. In the article he insists 
that, ‘‘in history, philosophy, science, economics, language, and litera- 
ture, in almost all the fields of educational work, research is demanded ” 
and that the demand can only be satisfied by the liberal endowment of 
Scholarships or fellowships which will enable University students to 
continue their studies for two or three years after graduation. Who 
can doubt that the transference to secondary schools of a number of 
students trained in research methods would have a stimulating effect on 
teaching methods? In the two or three years devoted primarily to 
research work, time could be found for a course in pedagogy, and the 
finished products would be mature students whose scholarship and 
teaching skill would tend to raise the status of the teaching profession. 
It is inconceivable that the present system of giving young men, fresh 
from first degree examinations, the full privileges of masters in secondary 
schools can remain unaffected by the spirit of the age, which in all 
other professions is demanding a higher standard of knowledge and 
training. 


Science 
and Journalism. 


THE publication of the Annual Report of the Department of Tech- 
nology of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
serves the useful purpose of demonstrating that we 
have in this country a vast and efficient system of 
technical education. In the year 1909 there were, in connexion with 
the Institute’s system of examinations, 73 subjects of examination, 
404 centres, 4,021 classes with 48,897 students in attendance; 23,399 
e were worked, and 13,665 passes were awarded. The Manchester 

hool of Technology heads the list with 982 successful candidates. 
As the value of the work of technical institutes is not sufficiently 
brought to public notice, it may be of interest to mention the number 
of successes gained in other principal institutes in order of magni- 
tude. These are Northampton Polytechnic, London, 372; Bolton, 
364 ; Regent Street Polytechnic, 339 ; Liverpool, 317 ; Borough 
Polytechnic, London, 292 ; Birmingham, 257; Salford, 241; St. Bride 
Foundation Institute, London, 229 ; Oldham, 214; Preston, 212 ; and 
Battersea, 204. Fourteen schools presented more than 150 successful 
candidates this year, as compared with 9 last year. As to London, we 
learn from the report—a fact that is not generally recognized — that 
there is scarcely any important industry, with the exception of the 
manufacture and dyeing of textile goods, which does not come within 
the range of subjects taught in London technical institutions. The 
need in London for some higher technical college to co-ordinate this 
work and to develop technological research is obvious, and will, we 
trust, not be overlooked by the Royal Commission on University 
Education in London. 


Technical 
Bducation. 


Halley’s comet is at the moment par excellence the subject of popular 
Halley's scientific interest. In spite of the fact that, since its 
Comet. last appearance in 1835, the comet has suffered large 

perturbations, the time of its perihelion passage was 
predicted within three days by the astronomers of the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory, who, by the way, were the first to photograph the comet on its 
reappearance. It was first identified, however, by Dr. Wolf, of Heidel- 
berg. The comet will be visible to the naked eye in May, and will then 
have the brightness of a star of the sixth magnitude ; but the brightest 
phase may possibly not be observed in northern latitudes. The orbit 
of the comet is ten thousand million miles in circuit, and its speed has 
been about a million miles a day. The comet of 1066 is depicted in 
the Bayeux Tapestry, and was regarded as an augury of William the 
Conqueror's victory. Halley investigated the movements of the comet 
of 1682, and accurately predicted its return in 1758. Other appearances 
recorded in history were in 1607, 1539, and 1456. Thus the intervals 
between its appearances have varied from seventy-five to seventy-eight 
years. It is gratifying to national pride that English astronomers have 
made half the discoveries of planetary satellites since the seventeenth 
century, the other half, eight in number, having been discovered by 
American observers. The perturbations of Halley's comet have been 
largely due to such satellites, and it is possible that new satellites may 
be discovered in the near future. 


ProF. L. HouLLEviGUE's ** Evolution of the Sciences," translated 
a from the French and published by Fisher Unwin, 
Evelution : . ut ; 
of Sciences.” ÍS an admirable example of the lucidity and concise- 

ness of style for which French writers are famous. 


The book is a plea for the unity of science. ‘‘ Specialization,” says 
the author in the preface, ** is the evil of the age, the price of progress." 
If in the higher studies specialization is inevitable, it should be pre- 
ceded by an infusion of general science, giving the conditions of our 
reasoning and of the external world. Mathematics and physics, as the 
“ humanities of science,” should form the basis of all scientific study. 
Yet the diversity of national genius and methods of study must also be 
recognized. England sees everything in the form of a mechanism, 
Germany rests its faith on formule, while France is adept in reasoning. 
The subjects discussed in the several chapters include ** The Tendencies 
of Chemistry," in which emphasis is laid on the importance of the 
physical conditions and results of chemical reactions ; ** The Experiments 
of Ramsay," which deals especially with the classification of the new 
elements in the periodic system ; ** Does Matter exist?" ‘‘ The Interior 
of the Earth,” ** The Sun," ** Eclipses,” ** The Milky Way," ‘‘ The 
Organization of Matter," and ‘‘ The Frontiers of the Sciences." 
Though the subjects may appear diverse, there is throughout the book 
a uniformity of aim which is indicated both in the preface and in the 
concluding sentences of the book:—** We have seen that the separation 
of the sciences and the specialization of the scientists are the two grave 
defects of our present scientific organization. For these defects a 
palliative and a remedy exist. The former consists in the extension 
of general scientific education, but the true remedy consists in tbe 
methodical organization of scientific collaboration.” 


WE have received Kahlbaum's new price list of organic and inorganic 
chemical and volumetric solutions. The English 
agents for this Berlin firm are Messrs. Griffin & Sons. 
Messrs. Sanders & Co., of 71 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
have issued a catalogue of the series of lantern slides, illustrating 
spiders and their habits, taken from Nature by Richard Hancock. The 

lain slides are Is. 3d. each. Other series of slides, on ** Wild Bird 
Life " and ** Butterflies and Moths,” are issued by the firm. 


Catalogues. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD R.A.M. AND R.C.M.—The Exhibitions 
offered annually by the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music, which entitle their holders to 
free tuition at the R.A.M. or R.C.M. for two or three years, have been 
awarded to the following candidates :—Constance K. Newell, Watford 
(Violin), Lilian M. Gaskell, Twickenham (Pianoforte), and Mary 
Morgan, Eastbourne (Violin), at the R.A.M.; and Margaret A. M. 
Stoddart, Jersey (Violin), Joyce E. Gale, Hammersmith (Pianoforte), 
and Dorothy E. Bostock, Norton, Malton (Violin), at the R.C.M. 
The Exhibitions previously held by the Misses Phyllis G. Boulton 
(London), Golda J.. Ginsburg (London), and Zona Trader (Queensland, 
Australia) at the R.A.M., and by the Misses Elsie M. Avril (London), 
Olive Glanfield (Gravesend), Mary B. Graham (St. Andrews), M. Anita 
Murray (Queensland, Australia), and Alice I. Wigmore (Perth, Wes- 
tern Australia), at the R.C.M., have been renewed for a further period 
of one year. 


THE LoRD MAYOR has undertaken to convene a conference to meet 
the Chairman and members of the London County Council at the 
Mansion House, on Friday, December 3, at 3 p.m., to discuss the ques- 
tion of industrial training in education and the development of trade 
schools, and, in connexion therewith, (i) the position of apprenticeship 
and of the apprenticeship charities, and (ii) the establishment or de- 
velopment of employment bureaux or other means of bringing those 
leaving school into touch with the industrial and commercial world. 
It is felt that much good would be done by securing the sympathy of 
employers of labour and industrial associations in the work which the 
Council has undertaken in connexion with the establishment of trade 
schools, into which are drafted boys and girls between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen, for a course of training which, while not neglect- 
ing the educational side, has nevertheless a strong industrial bias. 
Invitations to the Conference have been addressed to leading experts 
including representatives of the Board of Trade, the Board of Education, 
the Charity Commission, the City Corporation, the London Chamber 
of Commerce, the City and Guilds of London Technical Institute, the 
Royal Society of Arts, and the Metropolitan Borough Councils. 


NOW READY. 


DAWN OF REVELATION: 
OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING ON MODERN LINES. 

New Edition, Revised and Remodelled. By M. BnAMsTON, S.Th. 
Part I.—HARLY TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 1s.64. 
IL—GRHAT PROPHBTIC WRITINGS. :s. 64. 
III.-AFTER THE BXILHB, with Index. :s. 6d. 


SIMPKIN, London; WARREN, Winchester; and all Booksellers. 
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FOOD FOR BABES AND SUCKLINGS. 
'TIS SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


T has been our good fortune to light upon a precious little 
volume illustrative of early Victorian literature for chil- 
dren ; aud we are confident that it will fulfil, not in the sense 
intended, the aspirations of the author and afford both 
amusement and instruction. The full title runs: “ Pretty 
Little Poems for Pretty Little People, explanatory of the 
Operations of Nature in a style suited to their capacities, 
from the age of two to twelve years, by Louisa Watts, 
Authoress of 'Mary Magdalene." There is no date, but, 
from internal evidence, it must be after 1837 (ours is a second 
and revised edition), and the publishers are Milner & Co. 

The poems are intensely moral according to early nine- 
teenth-century ideas of morality. Virtue is always rewarded 
and vice punished in the nursery, with extra rewards and 
punishments in the next world. Charlotte does her work 
neatly, and a fine doll with curly hair instructs her: 

Oh, how much better to be good, 
Than idle, passionate, or rude ! 

Mamma is very ill, and the good brother enforces silence in 
the nursery by reminding his noisy brethren that Mamma had 
promised, 

If we were good and quiet boys, 
She'd take us out to buy some toys. 


This appeal touches them nearly, and they all fall on their 
knees and offer up a prayer :— 

Almighty God : Mamma is ill ; 

But thou canst cure her if thy will, 

O, grant the med'cine she may take, 

May make her well, for Jesu's sake. 

Grandmamma sends a plum-cake, and mamma piles up a 
plateful for each child and adds some nice ginger wine. All 
bchave nicely except guzzling John, who gobbles his up and 
is packed off to bed, while the others receive a double portion. 
The Generous Girl divides her private store of apples and 
cakes and sugar-plums with the rest, and Mamma, to reward 
such goodness, promises the Agapemone :— 

That though you of sweetmeats have had a good deal, 
I have for you each now a nice little meal, 

And soon in the parlour upon a tray came, 

A nice little dish of bread and of ham. 

Poor children, what nightmares they must have had! 
Greedy Samuel fills his mouth too full at dinner and sputters. 
His Mamma tells him he is “ like an Abyssinian while eating the 
live bull." Samuel, as soon as he is articulate, asks for an 
explanation, and is treated to a discourse on the manners and 
customs of the ancient Abyssinians, not to be found in Hero- 
dotus or “‘ Rasselas" or Layard's “ Nineveh.” At their feasts 
they tie a live bull to the door and cut off the flesh smoking 
hot. The ladies then hand it to the guests, and stuff it into 
the gentlemen's mouths with their fingers. 

And he who makes the greatest noise 
Is thought the most genteel. 


We may be sure that Sam was not tempted again to eat live 
bull, even if offered him by ladies. 

But a far more heinous sin than gluttony is Sabbath-break- 
ing, which brings its own punishment without any maternal 
intervention. No extract could do justice to this gem. 


WRONG TO PLAY ON SUNDAY. 


** Come, Julia, let us have some play ” ; 

** No, no," said Ann, *''tis Sabbath-day. 
So do sit down and quiet be, - 
And learn your hymn along with me." 

** These hymns,” she cried, ** I cannot bear, 
For they so unamusing are." 

So up she climbed to get a book, 

That she might at the pictures look. 

She reached too far, and sad to tell, 

Miss Julia on the fender fell ; 

And she so badly cut her head 

They fearcd some time that she was dead. 
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"Twas very long ere she could be 
Removed from bed, or even see ; 

, But never more she wished to play, 
Or clamber, on the Sabbath-day. 


One more specimen of the repentant sinner. Naughty Charles 
pushes Edward down, and is thus rebuked by his mother: 
You, Charles, now look like such another 
As wicked Cain, who killed his brother. 
Go, naughty boy; go, go away. 
Charles pleads for pardon: 
** O do forgive me, dear Mamma, 
I will not do so any more ; 
And, William, do forgive me too. 
I hope I have not much hurt you." 
They both forgave him, and again 
He said : ** Mamma, am [I like Cain? 
He killed his brother with a stick— 
I did not such a wicked trick." 
** True, Charles ; but when in girls or boys 
Such very wicked passions rise, 
Though sorry when the mischief's past, 
It often gets them hang'd at last." 


We pass to the more solid portion of the volume—the in- 
struction of the juvenile part of youth in the beautiful and 
varied operations of Nature, as the author elegantly phrases 
it. Poetry makes a more lasting impression than prose (how 
else can we account for the numerous poetical quotations in 
juvenile literature ?), and those who have committed to 
meinory these simple rimes will have laid a solid foundation 
of cosmogony, astronomy, physiology, and botany. The Watts 
children are all natural philosophers: they are always asking 
questions, and Mamma's knowledgeis cyclopedic. Heptarchy 
and kings of England, planets and comets, the theory of tides 
and of dew, the body and the soul—she is omniscient as 
Solomon, and only once does she confess her ignorance 
—the exact latitude and longitude of Heaven and Hell she 
cannot tell, though she has no doubt about the road that leads 
to either place, and hopes that Mary Ann 

soon will anxious grow 
To know to which she's travelling to. 
Ellen wants to know how clouds are made, and 
In answer to Ellen, replied her Mamma: 
** The clouds a phenomenon wonderful are” ; 
and then we have in doggerel “ cirrus,” “ stratus," " cumulus," 
and “ nimbus," with the concluding moral: 
I hope what I've said you'll in memory retain, 
Then I shall be pleased that my labour's not vain. 
Ellen, doubtless, pondered these things in her heart. Had 
she been a modern child, we fear her reply would have to be 
suppressed as not fit for publication. Our readers may re- 
member the story of " That d — d butterfly again !” 

Mamma's howlers would need a separate article to do 
justice to them.  " Nihil quod tetigit non foedavit " — in 
vulgar parlance, " Wherever it is possible, she puts her foot 
into it," and it is almost incredible that this science primer 
was published some half a century ago and ran into a second 
(and, for all we know, into a third and fourth) edition. We 
can only pick at random a few of the plums: 

The people of the North Pole all 

Are very black and very smail. 
They are mostly snow blind. 

Yet happy and contentedly 

They live, and love their country. 


The people of the South Pole are 
Extremely black, because it there 
So hot is that the people go 
Cov'ring without, or nearly so. 


Whether they are as contented as the North-Polers we are not 
told. Their ways of living are apparently improper : 
Their customs quite as strange appear, 
But these I shall not mention here. 
Laplace's cosmogony is thus expounded: the earth was 
once part of the sun, but God caused the.severing blow to be 
struck by a comet; hence the earth’s internal heat. (Comets 
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are habitable worlds like ours, but at the same time they are 
fuel for the sun. Poor Cometians! Lightning is caused by the 
friction of the saline and sulphurous particles contained in the 
atmosphere. Hence it oft destroys man by its “ stifling per- 
fumes." As for the atmosphere, its chief constituents are 
azote and oxygen and its colour is blue. Light is, like the 
air. a fluid compounded of small particles of differing magni- 
tude. 

The parts of the ear are duly enumerated, but the author, 
wise for once, is sure she need not stay to trace their various 
uses. Enough for the children to know that the wax is to keep 
noxious insects without, and that in Turkey ears are cut off so 
that they can no longer hear. On Heaven and Hell, as we 
noted, the teaching is mainly negative. An Athanasian curse 
is invoked on those who believe that Heaven is the sun, 
and the belief that the sun is Hell is equally damnable. The 
true faith held by the best theologians is that there are three 
hcavens—the vaporous, the starry, and the highest, which is 
the residence of the Deity. To us it all seems a huge joke, 
but such is the stuff on which thousands of infants were fed 
within living memory. Are our infants in Sunday schools to- 
day wholly purged of the old leaven ? 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Rhetoric of Aristotle. A Translation by Sir RICHARD 
CLAVERHOUSE JEBB. Edited, with Introduction and 
Supplementary Notes, by JouN Epwin SaANDYS. (6s. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

It was a happy thought to rescue this translation from the 
oblivion to which it had been consigned by its author, after it 
had served its purpose in the lecture-room more than thirty 
years ago. A scholar so eininent as the late Sir Richard Jebb 
would doubtless feel that it lacked the finishing touch. Owing 
probably to the pressure of other duties in an increasingly 
busy life, he never revised it himself, and it has fallen to 
Dr. Sandys to discharge the same kind office for Jebb's 
translation which he formerly performed for Cope's elaborate 
commentary. He has added an introduction and made a 
judicious selection of annotations, supplying useful references 
and occasional comments on the readings adopted. 

In order justly to appreciate the merits of the present 
volume, it should be carefully compared with other English 
translations of the " Rhetoric" and with Cope's great work. 
Aristotle has been severely taken to task for his flagrant 
neglect of those very rules for composition which he has him- 
sclf so admirably laid down. 

No reader of Aristotle [Cope remarks, Introd., page 294] who has 
suffered from his inattention to this very same essential of perspicuous 
writing, can fail to be amused with the naiveté and happy unconscious- 
ness which he here shows in laying down a rule for others which he is 
constantly violating himself; and to such an extent as to be a source 
of much obscurity in his writings ; and in criticizing others for a fault 
of which he is perpetually guilty : it is, indeed, a grave case of Satan 
rebukiny sin. 

The first business of a commentator is to interpret these 
hard savings. and, so far as is possible, to remove all obscu- 
rity. Cope. whose success in this part of his task there is no 
denying, failed lamentably in the effort to reproduce the ideas 
of his author in an English dress. His lumbering sentences, 
overloaded with parenthetical alternatives, his caution and 
hesitancy, inspired by vast erudition. perplex and tantalize 
even more than they instruct. After all, the style of the 
" Rhetoric" has one redceming feature. It is generally racy and 
terse. The simplest remarks and criticisms often gain a sin- 
gular force and charm from their pregnant brevity. No one 
ever contrived to say so much that is of permanent value, 
whether about logical proof or about style, in so few words. 
The descriptions of emotions and the types of character are 
packed, like Bacon’s essays, with shrewd aphorisms, embodying 
the ripe wisdom of the ages in a curt and telling form. With 
a sure instinct, Jebb has seized upon this essential quality of 
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the original, and faithfully reproduced it. Where other trans- 
lators expound and paraphrase, giving the connexion of thought 


. expressed or implied, and converting a sentence into a para- 
— graph, his aim is to cut down the English almost to the modest 


dimensions of the Greek, yet without any loss of clearness. 
Open it where you will, the version is readable and easy to 
follow. It abounds in felicitous renderings which will equally 
delight the novice and the expert. We have noticed a few 
slips, and there are, of course, doubtful passages where neither 
Cope nor Jebb has said the last word. Thus in I, ii (page 8), 
" other things being persuasive because they are supposed to 
be demonstrated by persons who are so" should rather be 
"through facts which are so." At II, xvi, 2 (page 104), the 
translation, "offenders against good taste, because all the 
world is wont to busy itself with what the rich love and ad- 
mire, and because they [i.c., the richi think that all the world 
is emulous of the same things as themselves” implies that 
two alternative explanations are offered. More probably the 
two clauses combine in a single explanation. We all busy our- 
selves with what we (not, as Jebb, “the rich ") love and admire, 
and the nouveaux riches think all men love and admire the 
same things as themselves. 

As regards III, i, 6 (page 146), we venture a suggestion. The 
context runs thus: “ At the same time, style has necessarily a 
certain small value in every kind of exposition; the mode of 
expression chosen makes some diflerence to the clearness— 
not such a very great difference, however; it is all imagina- 
tion and relative to the hearer; thus no teacher commends 
geometry by graces of style." We strongly suspect that the 
word rendered "imagination" — transliterated in English 
"fantasv," as in Italian fantasia — real means in this 
passage “ display," Aristotle having reverted, as he sometimes 
does, to the etyinological sense of one of his technical terms. 
If, however, this seems too bold, and if Cope is right in taking 
the word as equivalent to “mere fancy," the reader is surely 
entitled to an explanatory foot-note informing him how Aris- 
totle connected the effect of style with the imagination of the 
audience. Nor is such information far to seek, as may be 
seen by comparing III, vii, 4 and 10 (page 159 seq.), where the 
“illusion” wrought by style on the hearer is discussed and 
illustrated. Misprints are commendably rare. In the last 
note on page 105 the reference should be Analyt. Post 86 b 
(not 866) and (3) should be (2. In the second note on 
page 107 the reference should be I, ix, 1-15 (not I, ix, x-xv). 
In the text we have detected only one of these unwelcome 
intruders. On page 154 (III, iv, 1), where " metaphor" is dis- 
tinguished from “simile,” we read, “When the poet says of 
Achilles. . . ' The lion sprang on them,' this is a metaphor ; 
for, as both the animals are brave, he has transferred the 
name of ‘lion’ to Achilles." The italics are ours. What the 
translator intended was doubtless “ assailants.” 


Darwinism and Modern Socialism. 
(5s. net. Methuen.) 


Socialism is a very Proteus, the oriflamme of a sect, a red 
rag to one of the two great political parties that divide the 
State. In popular usage, so the dictionaries tell us, it indi- 
cates any lawless, revolutionary scheme ; yet Lord Milner, an 
extreme anti-Socialist, confessed in a recent speech that for 
most of the socialistic changes of the last fifty vears the Tory 
or Unionist party is responsible, Mr. Headley’s treatise is 
non-political, and it would be difficult from it to determine 
whether he is a Unionist or a Liberal. Hard as it is to avoid 
any reference to current politics, we will endeavour to observe 
his neutrality. 

The nearest approach to a formal definition is to be found 
in the first chapter. Orthodox Socialism, we are there told, 
is collectivism and something more. Under it, the institution 
and the family will be abolished; the State will undertake the 
nursing and education of all children, and the production and 
distribution of goods. Thus formulated, we might say that 
Socialism is a 


By F. W. HEADLEY. 


Monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
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and requires no siege train of Darwinism to demolish. Mr. Head- 
ley might fairly reply that he is justified in portraying Socialism 
as carried to its logical conclusions without any of its Fabian 
qualifications and reservations, and that his physiological and 
sociological arguments are equally fatal to the rudimentary 
forms in which it now appears. Allowing the plea, we still 
detect one fatal flaw in the argument. The Darwinian theory, 
as Prof. Huxley in his Romanes Lecture admitted, cannot be 
applied without reservation to civilized humanity. Crudely 
stated, it preaches (in Mr. Tollemache's happy phrase), 
“ Blessed are the strong, for they shall inherit the earth." 
It might justify marriage, but it would also undoubtedly justify 
infanticide and euthanasia and condemn homes for incurables, 
if not free hospitals. 

Mr. Headley, as we said at starting, shows no political bias, 
but he discusses freely most of the burning questions that are 
now occupying Parliament—Tariff Reform, Poor Law Reform, 
Irish Land Bills, Trade Unions and the Tatf Vale case, the 
State as an Employer, Municipal Trading, Free Meals for 
Children — these and many others. The connexion with 
evolution is not always apparent, and his occasional reminder, 
"I have not lost sight of Darwinism,” is not superfluous. 
The general conclusion may be summarized thus: free com- 
petition without State interference, with the one exception 
that legislation may rightly be directed to staying the 
worst evil of the present day—the accumulation of capital in 
the hands of a few individuals. 

To discuss any one of the above questions, or even to 
expound fully Mr. Headley's view, would require an article to 
itself. We can only take as a sample his proposed treatment of 
the submerged tenth, the lowest stratuin of society. Natural 
selection preserves an equilibrium. The best rise to a higher 
class, and the accumulating numbers of the residuum are 
kept down by starvation. For starvation humanity has sub- 
stituted “an artificial abyss ” almost equally repellent and there. 
fore equally effective—the workhouse. Once make the work 
house pleasant, with no sense of humiliation attaching to it, and 
the residuum will multiply and ultimately swamp the higher 
stratum. “Philanthropy should aim at improving the normal 
conditions of men’s lives, not at removing the crises." We will 
only note that this prescription is opposed to the Majority no 
less than to the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission, 
and that it is hardly fair to quote the Poplar scandal as a crucial 
instance. In treating of municipal trading Mr. Headley does 
not show his usual judiciousness. Lord Avebury is a pre- 
judiced witness. It is not true that “such names as Man- 
chester, Birmingham and Glasgow inspire but a moonlight 
patriotism,” and few will dispute that had the London 
Municipality taken over the water supply half a century ago 
London at the present moment would be healthier and richer. 

We had marked many other passages for comment, but 
must content ourselves with a few jottings. It is not the fact 
that Rome did not concern itself with the conveyance of 
citizens from place to place (page 180), and the causes of the 
fall of the Roman Empire cannot be profitably treated in a 
paragraph. On page 138 we fail to follow the argument or to 
see how the fall of the French aristocracy illustrates it. “To 
the age of seven at any rate there should be no schooling " is 
a hard saying. We commend pages 231, 236, and 239 to the 
notice of Tariff Reformers. 

Mr. Headley brings wide and varied knowledge to bear on 
his subject, and, however much we may differ from his con- 
clusions, his premises are generally sound and he puts his 
case attractively. 


“Great Buildings and how to Enjoy them" Series.—Greek 
Architecture. By EDITH A. BROWNE. With forty- 
eight full-page illustrations from photographs. (3s. 6d. 
net. A. & C. Black.) 

The author tells us in the preface that her book is meant 
for amateurs, and it is fair to examine it from that point of 
view. The book is pleasantly got up; the introduction is 
written in the style of a popular lecturer addressing her 
" fellow pleasure-seekers," a little afraid of boring them and 
not quite sure whether they will recognize a “ meaningless 


looking mass of ruins" as a thing of beauty. It is a very 
reasonable doubt. The Greek Temple was a thing of beauty 
in itself: set in picturesque surroundings, its now “ shattered 
galleries and roofless halls" appeal strongly to the romantic 
imagination ; levelled to the ground, with no stone standing 
upon anothcr, it still has fascination for the archaologist, but 
can have none for the seeker after beauty. It may have 
beautiful surroundings, beautiful associations : only the trained 
imagination can recreate it as a thing of beauty in itself. 

The illustrations are all conveniently placed at the end, with 
a note of elucidation on the opposite page. They show most 
of the finest existing monuments, and range from the Lion 
Gate of Mycenae to the Pergamuin Altar as now restored at 
Berlin. Occasionally in the notes the author indulges in 
word painting, in an endeavour to get the setting which a 
photograph cannot give. Some of the views are a little un- 
fortunate from the zsthetic side. Nothing can make the Pnyx 
of Athens beautiful, though the Acropolis stands grandly in 
the distance, and it is not in any sense a " great building," in 
spite of its supreme historic interest. The Temple of Aescu- 
lapius at Epidaurus, where not one stone stands upon another, 
is again a singular choice of a “ great building," though to one 
steeped in Greek lore, or tinged with romantic feeling, this 
wreck of a past age, in its mountain home, makes a strong 
appeal. But in these illustrations the author obviously has 
the tourist in view. There are several illustrations from 
Delphi, which are the more welcome because less known and 
less hackneyed. 

The introduction, written for the imagined group of tourists, 
seeking less knowledge than intelligent pleasure, endeavours 
to convey the indispensable minimum of technical apparatus 
in a style as little technical as may be. It also aims at 
quickening sentiment. To convey the charm of sight by the 
written word is no easy matter; still, the attempt is laudable 
and may with some minds be successful. The book certainly 
deserves a place in school libraries, where boys can turn over 
the pictures at their leisure; it should be helpful also to the 
classical teacher who tries to awaken intelligent sympathy 
with ancient Greek life. 

The book suggests a concluding thought on the value and 
the drawback of the photograph. If we compare it with the 
" Wordsworth's Greece" of an earlier generation, it must be 
granted that the photograph is more truly valuable to the 
archeologist who wants to know the exact truth about the 
object represented. But it lacks that power of putting 
the object in its appropriate sctting, making it the centre of 
a design, the expression of a sentiment such as vivifies Turner's 
exquisite little sketch of Paestum in the National Gallery, and 
some touch of which is seldom absent from the more con- 
ventional work of the later book illustrator. Of all the plates 
in the book, faithful representations of their subject as they 
are, there is only one which has something of the true feeling 
of a picture—the three lovely columns of the Temple of 
Nemean Zeus rising nobly across the converging lines of the 
bare and storm-swept hillside. The photograph has taught 
us much, and we must be grateful to it; but it seldom teaches 
the pictorial sense, and under its influence we seem to be 
losing the feeling for true composition. It is, perhaps, some 
such feeling as this that has led the author to insist, in her 
introduction, upon the need of conjuring up in our imagination 
the sunlight and free air and ever present mountain back- 
ground, which were the conditions under which the Greek 
developed his art and which alone can give them their true 
inwardness of meaning. 


Latin of thc Empire. 
By W. KING GILLIES and A. R. CUMMING. 
G. Bell.) 

In a vigorous introduction Prof. J. S. Phillimore defends 
this departure from the classical orthodoxy of our schools and 
colleges, a revolt from the pedantry and purism of the 
Renaissance huinanists. To write Latin prose—and, as an 
even higher accomplishment, Latin verse—is still considered the 
supreme test of the classical scholar, and thechoice of authors 
is mainly determined by this end} Worse than-that, his prose 
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must be the prose of Cicero or Livy, his verse the verse of 
Virgil or Ovid. The climax of the charges that Browning's 
Bishop rakes up against "old Gandulf" is that “ Ulpian 
serves his turn." History repeats itself, and we remember the 
indignation of a great head master, afterwards a Dean, when it 
was hinted to him by the Bishop's Examining Chaplain that 
his Latin prose for Priest's Orders was not free from Silver 
Latinity. This is a point we need not stay to labour, and 
have only to consider how far the editors have succeeded in 
their commendable object of providing a satisfactory reader of 
post-Augustan Latin. 

The authors chosen range from Seneca to St. Augustine, and 
among those who will be mere names, if even their existence 
is known, to schoolboys, we find Prudentius, Celsus, Fronto, 
Apuleius, Tertullian, Boethius, St. Ambrose. The specimens, 
as far as we have checked them, are chosen with sound 
literary judgment, and, what is of the greatest importance, 
they are generally long enough to give the student a genuine 
taste of (if not for) the author. Thus if we were limited to a 
single extract, Seneca could not be better represented than by 
the famous scene between Hippolytus and Phaedra. “Curae 
leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent" has found its way into 
dictionaries of quotations, but we might commend to Mr. 
Asquith, " Muliebre non est regna tutari urbium." The 
second extract from Lucan has “ stat magni nominis umbra," 
andthe even more famous " victrix causa," &c. These are Scho- 
lasticus's sample bricks. Let us addthat we could notimprove 
on the ten specimens of Lucan. Macaulay's favourite, “ The 
Dream of Pompey,” once set in these columns for a Transla- 
tion Prize,is among them. Under Statius, the third Silver poet, 
we have the touching poem to his wife and Achilles at Scyros, 
with three shorter poems. This must suffice as evidence of 
the editors’ judicious selection. The notes are brief, as they 
should be in such an anthology, and intended only to help the 
reader wherever he is likely to be gravelled. To each author 
is prefixed a short introduction, sufficient to mark his place in 
history and literature. These are models of terse and sober 
annotation. 

Prof. Phillimore ends his commendatory preface by express- 
ing regret at certain omissions—in particular, the exclusion 
of St. Jerome. We share this regret on different grounds. 
Not having read St. Jerome, we should like to sample him. But, 
though it may seem ungracious to criticize so praiseworthy a 
volume, we are compelled to accentuate the fault at which 
Prof. Phillimore hints. “The exigencies of space," the editors 
tell us, " have ruled out many interesting people— Columella, 
Persius, Valerius Flaccus, Aulus Galius, St. Cyprian"; and 
we may add the Elder Pliny, the “ Historia Augusta," and, 
what we most regret, the Vulgate. Now,it seems to usa 
mistake to have devoted forty pages to Martial and Juvenal 
and as many to Tacitus. These authors are all accessible in 
school editions and in the form of extracts, and they are all 
read in schools. If these familiar authors were excluded, room 
would be found for opening more windows, to borrow Prof. 
Phillimore's metaphor, on the Hinterland of Latin literature. 
The fault is easily remedied. Will the editors give us a 
second volume extending to Erasmus or even later? 


A Text-Book on Psychology. By EDWARD BRADFORD 
TITCHENER. (Macmillan.) 

This is the first Part of the new form into which Mr. 
Titchener has been, somewhat unwillingly, induced to re- 
cast his "Outline of Psychology." We have here a case 
in which there has been a genuine demand for the reconstruc- 
tion of a work that in its original form was excellent, but has 
got somewhat out of date. The “ Outline" will remain on the 
market till Part II of the text-book appears in 1910. 

The book before us is practically a new work, and will be 
welcomed by all who are interested in the recent develop- 
ments of psychology, and particularly by teachers who wish 
to keep themselves abreast of the psychological aspects of 
their work. It is frankly a treatise on physiological psycho- 
logy, but it will on that account be probably all the more 
welcome to English teachers, who have the national bias 
towards the practical. Naturally, in this journal our interest 


is mainly in the possible educational applications of such a 
text-book. At first sight one would think that the great bulk 
of the volume would be of little use in the classroom, on 
account of the very technical nature of the physiological dis- 
cussions that make up such a large portion of the book. But, 
in view of the greatly enhanced interest now taken in hygiene, 
it is clear that the physiological matters here discussed will fit 
in to one aspect of the teacher's work, while the psychological 
conclusions drawn will apply to another. 

To us the least satisfactory part is the introduction, in 
which the problem of psychology is treated. This first 
chapter is very interesting and conveys a good deal of in- 
formation to those who are unfamiliar with psychological 
theories; but Mr. Titchener expects too much from “ psycho- 
physical parallelism." The fact of the parallelism need not 
be denied, but the statement of it cannot be held to be an 
explanation of anything. The old theory of “ pre-established 
harmony” was quite as good an explanation of the facts of 
the case as is this newer form. It will be well for Mr. 
Titchener and others who use this parallelism to recognize 
that they are begging the question. On this understanding 
the figure has a certain illustrative value, but it is at least 
misleading to say that the psychologist "answers the ques- 
tion ‘why’ by explaining mental processes in terms of their 
parallel processes in the nervous system.” It may be, how- 
ever, that Mr. Titchener attaches to the term explanation 
a somewhat narrower than the customary meaning. This, 
indeed, seems borne out by his statement: “ The nervous 
system does not cause, but it does explain, mind.” 

A striking feature of the book is the number of gaps in our 
knowledge that it exposes. Mr. Titchener is perfectly frank. 
in his treatment of his subject, and has all the genuine scien- 
tific man’s love of truth and fairness. Writing on a subject in 
which such rapid progress is being made, he impresses on his 
readers the need of kecping an open mind on almost all the 
points treated. He never apologizes for being unable to 
supply information that is beyond his reach, but he signi- 
ficantly remarks that “the first laboratory of psychology was 
founded as late as 1879.” 

The need for the new text-book is manifest when we con- 
sider such matters as the change of view with regard to the 
duration of attention. Ten years ago, we are told, a psycho- 
logist would have said that the duration of attention does not 
exceed a few seconds. But if a psychologist is asked to-day 
how long a single wave of attention can last, his reply must 
be that he does not know. Further, in the classification of 
colours, we are obviously only feeling our way. In the mean- 
time, we have a different classification for the physiologist, 
the psychologist, the physicist, and the painter. After 
reading Mr. Titchener's treatment of this subject, we feel 
that we are just on the point of reaching some common 
principle that shall reduce the four to one. Indeed, the 
impelling motive of Mr. Titchener throughout seems to be 
to discover an objective standard by which he can compare 
and classify all our sensations. Weber’s " Law" is naturally 
attractive to such a writer, and, wherever possible, Mr. 
Titchener falls back upon mathematics in expounding his 
theme. He tells us that “the psychological text-books of the 
next century will be as full of formulas as the text-books of 
physics are to-day," and it must be admitted that in his own 
book Mr. Titchener makes not a bad beginning of the method 
he anticipates. | 

Teachers will be specially interested in the chapter on 
" Attention." Nothing, indeed, in their work is of quite the 
same importance as a knowledge of the meaning of attention, 
and the methods of manipulating it. In psychological text- 
books we have a wearisome discussion of the various classi- 
fications, and have the merits of voluntary, non-voluntary. 
involuntary, spontaneous, and other kinds of attention more 
or less intelligently set forth. Mr. Titchener adopts the very 
simple, and, from the teacher’s point of view, very practical 
classification into primary, secondary, and derived-primary. 
Secondary attention arises through a conflict of primary 
attentions, and it is the teacher’s business so to manipulate 
secondary attention that it shall come back again to the 
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primary form, though, on account of the process by which it 
has reached this primary form, we now call it derived-primary 
attention. Teachers will be interested to know that Mr. 
Titchener believes that “looking at life in the large, we may 
say that the period of training or education is a period of 
secondary attention, and the following period of achievement 
and mastery is a period of derived-primary attention.” It is 
true that even Mr. Titchener cannot escape the tendency to 
reclassify attention, and gives us receptive, elaborative, and 
executive attention. This whole chapter is of very special 
value to teachers. 

An important feature in the book is the “references for 
further reading" at the end of each chapter. These are not 
only remarkably full, but are given in considerable detail. 
Not merely the book or the magazine is mentioned, but the 
part of the book, and frequently the relevant pages, are indi- 


cated. The help thus supplied to the student is of the 
greatest value. J. A. 
" English Men of Letters.” —W illiam Morris. By ALFRED 


NOYES. 1908. (2s. net. Macmillan.) 

No one can study the writings or designs of Morris without 
realizing that his convictions as an artist are rooted in a 
singular love of Nature. It would not be far from truth to 
say that his works appear as variations on Borrow's immortal 
theme: *‘There’s day and night, brother—both sweet things; 
sun, moon, and stars, brother—all sweet things. "There's 
likewise a wind on the heath. Life is very sweet, brother— 
who would wish to die?" Mr. Noyes is right in hearing the 
voice of Morris himself when the girl in " News from No- 
where ” cries, with her hand on the wall of the old house: 
"O me! O me! how I love the earth, and the seasons, and 
weather, and all things that deal with it, and all that grows 
out of it—as this has done." One of the most suggestive 
chapters in the book is that which describes the poet's child- 
hood in Epping Forest and the romantic development of his 
imagination. But the volume, as a whole, is disappointingly 
insufficient. It would be less true to say that Morris is under- 
valued than that he is misvalued by his biographer. There is 
so fundamental a lack of correspondence between them that 
the biography ends by throwing more light on the literary pre- 
ferences of the author than on his subject. We feel, for 
instance, that his praise lacks less warmth than discernment 
when we find Morris far preferred to Keats as a narrative 
poet, and hear that, while “ Milton's method in ‘Samson 
Agonistes,’ no matter what his other qualities might be, was 
the method of an imitative schoolboy, Morris's method was 
that of an artist so exquisite that he thrusts space and time 
under his feet and creates his fabled cities out of the eternal 
light which never was on sea or land." On the other hand, 
it appears that “ Tennyson's ' Holy Grail’ was written on an 
entirely higher and larger scale of values than that of any 
poem by any of the pre- Raphaelites." These valuations are 
sufficiently bewildering, and do not appear to spring from a 
paradoxical intention; but the dictum about Tennyson is 
significant of inore than a perverse literary taste. The phrase 
" low scale of values" does service again and again in licu of 
more distinctive criticism ; and, as the definition of a certain 
generalizing, decorative tendency in Morris's work, a mono- 
tonous languor in his couplet, or a lack of individuality in 
his characterization, it has a certain worth. But this is evi- 
dently not what Mr. Noyes means. He meets Swinburne's 
criticism of the thinness of Morris's line with the amazing 
statement that “ Morris was not really writing his tales in 
English verse. First and last, he was weaving them in 
tapestry”; and he seems unconscious of the limitations of 
“The Lovers of Gudrun” as a study of tragic passion. It is 
in the phrase quoted above about Tennyson that the lurking 
hostility of his criticism at last takes the field ; it is ultimately 
for his paganism that Morris is convicted of insufficiency. 

We agree with Mr. Noyes in thinking “News from No- 
where" defective as a Utopia: the actors seem to have 
scttled for life up a pleasant backwater ; they lack that ease 
of spiritual adventure which is the true sign of health in an 
individual or a State. "Die Luft dünn und rein, die Gefahr 


nahe und der Geist voll einer fröhlichen Boósheit." But it is 
by a robuster paganism that we would heighten Morris's values, 
certainly not by a reversion to those of Tennyson. Mr. 
Noyes's impassioned citation of Tennyson as the seer of the 
last century betrays him as a voice from the rear, and it is 
from the vanguard that we must look for a true appreciation 
of Morris. At the same time, he appears unconscious of 
a real problem in his subject—the discrepancy between the 
immense vitality of Morris as a man and a certain fibreless- 
ness in the impression produced by his work. It is hard to 
analyse, but easily realized if we compare him as a narrator 
or metricist with his master Chaucer, or his romance of 
Gudrun with original Laexdaela epic. It is not that Gudrun 
appeals to us, as to Mr. Noyes, as “a Titanic harlot," or 
that her “ sheaf of husbands " repels us; but Morris has not 
justified his isolation of the emotional interest by an intenser 
grasp of the situation. The characters somehow lack individual 
passion, and their emotions fatigue us. The partial failure 
of this great story contains the key to much that appears 
incomplete in his work, and we would gladly have exchanged 
repeated and inconsequent tributes to Tennyson for an 
examination of it. It is curious that, among all his praise. 
Mr. Noyes should leave unmentioned Morris's two perfect 
poems of concentrated narrative, " The Writing on the Image" 
and “ The Lady of the Land.” 


Vol. II, From Shake- 
(15s. 


A History of English Prosody. 
speare to Crabbe. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
net. Macmillan.) 

Those who have read the first volume will know that Prof. 
Saintsbury's " History of English Prosody” is very much 
more than a mere record of a varicty of metrical experiments. 
Its importance lies in the recognition that metre is a mode 
of expressing emotional experience; that, in the great periods 
of our literature, therefore, metre will be moulded from within, 
not adjusted from without; so that a study of the develop- 
ment of various kinds of metrical structure may become a 
study of national documents which can yield to none in 
fascination and importance. The chief subjects treated in this 
volume are the growth and decay of dramatic blank verse— 
the blank verse of Milton and his followers, the Elizabethan. 
Carolinean, and Georgian lyric, " The Battle of the Couplets "' 
and the settlement of the strife, and a foretaste of the Ro- 
mantic movement. There are four chapters on prosodic 
theory and experiment in the periods traversed in this volume, 
and four inter-chapters which serve as rallying points for the 
gathering evidence, and which are, as is fitting, the most restful 
places in the book. 

Prof. Saintsbury has proceeded neither wholly by chrono- 
logy nor wholly by kinds, nor, again, wholly by authors, but 
has combined the three modes, and, for any one who will take 
the trouble to read his preface, there is no reason why his 
more complex method should be found confusing. A more 
just source of bewilderment is the apparently casual proximity 
of miscellaneous, lively memories, culled here and there on 
many a tedious pilgrimage, and now shaken out with an un- 
chartered and somewhat fatiguing freedom. Yet, if we could 
wish a rather less riotous and ebullient vocabulary and a 
soberer licence in italics and slang, these excesses are the 
obverse of the qualities which make Prof. Saintsbury's work as 
a literary historian so vital and valuable ; and, if he is slow to 
draw conclusions, it is less because the variety of his material 
perplexes his judgment than because he cares more for the 
chase than the quarry he brings home. A love of the living 
thing is the root of his literary science, and this, combined 
with an adventurous humour, sustains him and his readers in 
the most uninviting literary byways, and often divines un- 
suspected springs of refreshment. 

Prof. Saintsbury is not altogether without prejudices and 
predispositions. His strangely imperceptive outburst against 
Mr. Bridge’s fascinating study of Milton’s prosody may serve 
as an example, as likewise the unsympathetic treatment of the 
Spenserian experiments in classical metres. They failed, it is 
true, but less because they had set out. on a pathy essentially 
uncongenial to the genius; of the, English language than be- 
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cause they had no definite theory of quantity and no true 
knowledge of the Greek hexameter and its accentuation. 
We await with eagerness the appearance of Prof. Saints- 
bury’s third volume, in which he promises to discuss several 
metrical questions of superlative interest; not without a 
certain fear that we shall have again to join issue with the 
author on some primary question of quantitative values. 


Post-Augustan Poetry from Seneca to Juvenal. 
BUTLER. (8s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 
Mr. Butler, a Fellow of New College (the German for which 
is not, we remark incidentally, ein Kerl von Neucollege), 
offers us with this book an introduction to the poetical litera- 
ture of the post-Augustan age, detaching and illustrating the 
excellences of the writers without ignoring their faults. Since 
we must grumble a little, let us get over the unpleasant part 
of our business first. The illustrations are so numerous and 
so long as to produce an impression of book-making ; some 
kindly friend, although with “abhorred shears,” might have 
cut the specimens down. The versions of them are, in great 
part, borrowed. When the author translates for himself, he 
is sometimes careléss and sometimes diffuse. Thus in render- 
ing from the younger Pliny (* Ep." IH. 7) [imaginum] quas 
non habebat modo verum etiam venerabatur be puts 
" he was an enthusiastic admirer of works of art which he was 
not fortunate enough to possess.” It is but an oversight: 
it is a blunder when in the same passage he turns adventus 
novi principis by “the accession of a new princeps," for 
adventus means the (delayed) entry of Trajan into Rome, 
described in " Panegyricus," 22 ff. " Fortune still tosses us 
to and fro in weltering labour" (page 247: nostros Fortuna 
labores Versat adhuc) reminds us strongly of the late Prof. 
Anthon; and "My jeux d'esprit have no arriéres-bensées 
[sic!, and I hope that no one will put an evil interpretation on 
them, nor rewrite my epigrams by infusing his own malignance 
into the reading of them” (for Martial's Absit a jocorum 
nostrorum simplicitate malignus interpres, ncc epigram. 
mata mca scribat) is slovenly paraphrasing, unworthy of a 
scholar. On arriéres-pensées for arriére-bensées we lay no 
stress, for reviewing has made us familiar with such forms. 
Yet, in spite of these blemishes, the book is a brilliant 
and conscientious study of its subject. The writer com- 
bines depth of research with sanity of judgment. The 
account that he gives of Valerius Flaccus impresses us as 
fresh, penetrating, and justly balanced; it may be indicated 
as a sample of his best work. Lucan, we think, he rates too 
highly. We would gladly discuss the question with him, but 
we must be brief. Of his manner we may say that he uses a 
phraseology which fixes itself in the memory. He tells us of 
the “terse, stabbing rhetoric " of Seneca; how Persius “runs 
through the whole gamut of plagiarism”; and how Juvenal 
"has the gift of imparting richness and splendour to the 
obvious by the sheer force and glory of his declamatorv 
power." Mr. Butler may be capable of employing the verb 
" claim" in the sense of “assert "; but he is also capable of 
writing, and in general does write, singularly lucid and vigorous 
English. If his style has the texture of fine woollen cloth 
rather than that of silk, the rougher quality of stuff clothes the 
matter well. 


By H. E. 


An English Course for Evening Students. 
ADKINS. (3s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 
The author, as we gather from the Preface, is, or has lately 
been, engaged as a lecturer to Sheffield teachers, and this book 
was written at the suggestion of a Government Inspector, who 
urged him to give the public the benefit of his experience. 
The object he aims at is " to suggest the possibility of original 
thought and research in connexion with our mother tongue "; 
and, beyond the more strictly linguistic object of improving 
the student's English, “to provide a varied and interesting 
mass of matter ” for lectures, seminars, debates, and essays. 
The book leaves on us the impression that Mr. Adkins is a 
stimulating lecturer and teacher, well fitted for the post, but 
at the same time that he did not, before setting pen to paper, 
consider what audience he was addressing. * I accordingly,” 
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he tells us, " set about writing up my lecture notes into book 
form." Now it is hardly a paradox to predicate that the 
better the lectures were, the worse would be the book thus 
written. We do not want to know (and we mean thereby no 
disrespect) Mr. Adkins's views on the origin of language, or 
women's suffrage, or Shakespeare's feebleness compared with 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, still less those of the Saturday Review, 
to whose “forthright pages" he pays a glowing tribute. It 
would not be just to call the book invertebrate, for it has as 
its backbone the idea that a course of evening lectures should 
be actuel (topical is Mr. Adkins's word), should come home 
directly to “ men's businesses and bosoms "' ; but it is décousu. 
Like the talk of Praed's Vicar, "it slipped from politics to 
puns, it passed from Mahomet to Moses." This is no travesty. 
The lecturer is expounding the grammatical object and subject. 
He begins with optical illusions, passes on to Irving in “ The 
Bells,” then, with Helen Keller as a link, to Berkeley and 
Idealism, Dr. Johnson and the King’s Evil, Christian Science, 
Oscar Wilde and Reading Gaol, a sonnet of John Henry 
Newman, and at last enters the Sentence through the five gates 
of Bunyan's Mansoul. Such a lecture, we have no doubt, 
well deserved the unsolicited testimonial of an auditor: 
‘You're lively, you keep us awake,” but a lecturer on English 
grammar would be ill advised to take it as a model. 

The lectures on Shakespeare which occupv a fifth of the 
book, are, as we have hinted, intentionally aggressive, but we 
will not be provoked into taking up the challenge. One 
general remark: To set a class to find out the improbabilities, 
the inconsistencies, the absurdities in one of Shakespeare's 
plavs mav be stimulating and instructive, but we do not 
believe that this is the right way to begin the study of a plav, 
and certainly the final impression left on the class should not 
be the Shavian judgment that Shakespeare was a greatlv 
overrated man. 


The Early Education of Children. By L. PLAISTED. 
(4s. 6d. net. Frowde.) 

Miss Plaisted's book may be termed a descriptive manual of the 
work of an infant school, based on experiences personal and derived, 
and not confined to England. It is founded chiefly on the principles 
of Froebel, and there is, in addition, an excellent chapter at the end 
of the book by Dr. Ormerod on ‘‘ The Medical Responsibilities of 
School Teachers," which contains, in brief, much useful and accurate 
matter for those whose time is limited. Detailed programs of 
work for each stage of the children are given, and the various subjects 
of the curriculum are treated separately. There is nothing that 
strikes one as very new or very personal in the book ; it is, rather, 
a well boiled down consensus of opinion, practically applied ; but 
the spirit throughout is good, and the attitude of mind of the author 
fairly broad, within the usually accepted scope of Froebelianism. It 
is a pity that a book of this character does not go beyond the in- 
terpretations of other people. For the teacher with few opportunities 
and slight experience, the book will prove invaluable, especially if 
she translates it into her own individuality. But for the teacher 
who seeks to shirk responsibility, and is ever ready to accept the 
new and successful, the book may be *omething of a snare. It is so 
easy to take up a ready-made program or folow a ready-made 
method. Doubtless, however, Such a book was needed, and it will 
fill a gap. A practical interpretation of Froebel, in the light of newer 
psychology, is still to seek. 


Herbert Spencer. By WILLIAM HENRY Hupson, (1snet. Constable.) 

We select this volume of the series *'Philosophies Ancient and 
Modern " as an admirable specimen of a popular monographer. It is 
a brief exposition of the ‘‘ Synthetic Philosophy,” sympathetic and at the 
same time critical. Spencer's ** Education" is not once mentioned. 
The omission may be intentional, and we should agree that it is a much 
overrated work, yet it is on it that Spencer's fame on the Continent 
mainly depends. 


The Fascinated Child. Edited by BASIL MATTHEWS. 
(2s. 6d. net. Jarrold.) 

Twenty-four addresses to children by teachers of all denominations, 
mostly ministers, prefaced by four short essays by the editor on child 
nature and the uses to which Sunday-school teachers can put the 
addresses. It may be that he thinks more highly of his contributors 
than he ought to think, though we agree that he has got together a 
first-rate team, but he rightly insists on the personal equation. ‘‘If 
the secret of philosophy is ‘ Know thyself,’ the secret of speaking to 
children is ‘Be thyself?” One particularly ‘‘jolly” result of these 
collected addresses (we thank the editor for that word) is to prove that 
in the teaching of children all differences of sect disappear. 
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Popular Fallacies Explained and Corrected. By A. S. E. ACKER- 
MANN. New and Enlarged Edition. (6s. Cassell.) 
“ Fallacies,” as we noted imacknowledging the first edition, is used 
in the widest sense to include all errors and misstatements past and 
present. Mr. Ackermann is a Civil Engineer, and far the most valuable 
section of this miscellany (better entitled by the corresponding French 
author, ‘‘ Petites ignorances de la conversation") is ** Technical and 
Scientific.” Fallacies in the strict sense of the word are hardly touched 
upon, and we search in vain for ** cui bono?” ** the exception proves the 
rule," ** the Cretans are liars,” &c. There is a maivef¢é, an ingenuous- 
ness, about the articles that makes the book delightful reading. The 
author tells us his personal experiments on hard- and soft-boiled eggs ; he 
bids us, when we cook lobsters, observe that they are not red and see that 
the water is boiling; it is ** Mr. Wilson of Eastbourne" who assures 
us that Byron did not write ** "T was whispered in Heaven" ; and Miss 
Steele-Hutton who tells us **she has a seventeenth-century edition of 
Caesar. . . . But he was never emperor." Even female relatives are 
sacrificed in the cause of science: the writer regrets to record that he 
has an aunt by marriage ‘‘ who always carries a caul with her when 
she travels on the Continent." We have no doubt that so popular a 
cyclopelia will run into a third edition, and we gladly comply with 
the author's request for suggestions. First, there are far too many 
** superstitions," though these are professedly excluded in the preface. 
W e do not need an elaborate article to show that to kill the dog that 
bit you is no safeguard against hydrophobia. For medical matters 
Mr. Ackermann has had his consulting physician ; he should likewise 
consult a literary authority. He would then avoid such “fallacies " as 
that ‘‘ meat” (poo) is proof that John the Baptist ate real locusts, 
that '*gilly-lower " is July-flower, that mullum in parvo means “a 
congeries of errors" ; and the mutilation of Ovid on page 126. The 
articles on ** Thought Reading ” and ** Table Turning” should be sub- 
mitted to Sir Oliver Lodge. A chapter on *' Free Trade and Reform 
Fallacies,” with a subsection on the ** frigid and calculated lie," would 
form an attractive feature of the next edition. 


The Survival of Man. By Sir OLIVER LODGE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Sir Oliver Lodge has for several years held the office of President of 
the Society for Psychical Research and proved himself no unworthy 
successor to its first President, Henry Sidgwick. The present volume 
is mainly devoted to recent investigations which he has himself con- 
ducted or of which he has personal cognizance, with comments dis- 
cussing the validity of the evidence, and the conclusions that we are 
justifed in drawing from facts that he as a man of science has fully 
tested and can guarantee. All we can here attempt is to record the 
impression made upon a reader who approaches the inquiry with the 
open mind that Sir Oliver desiderates. Telepathy and telergy seem 
to him as indisputable facts as hypnotism. As regards spiritualism, 
the record leaves him in the same frame of mind as is depicted in 
** Mr. Sludge the Medium”: nine-tenths of the recorded phenomena 
are either conscious fraud or explicable by telepathy ; but, when all 
these have been eliminated, there 1s a residuum for which he, like 
Mr. Sludge, is wholly unable to account. One practical caution must 
be added: Sir Oliver presses for investigators who will devote them- 
selves to this new field of science to which he can give only his leisure 
hours. We would earnestly dissuade any one who is not blessed with 
a cool head and iron nerves from taking Sir Oliver's shilling. It is 
playing with edged too's, and those who have not a very steady hand 
are sure to cut themselves. It is no argument against the truth of 
spiritualism that supernormal activities are generally found in neur- 
asthenics, but the fact is undeniable. 


The Holland House Circle. By LLOYD SANDERS. 
(12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. Lloyd Sanders is known as a historical writer of wide knowledge 
and research, and his present work bears ample evidence of the care he 
has taken to make his book accurate and to depict faithfully an epoch 
of the past. It is, however, a little difficult to understand for what 
class of readers the book is meant, for the information contained in 
it 1s too well known to appeal to the scholar, while the number of 
characters introduced is so large as to confuse the general reader not 
much acquainted with the period. However, there appears to be a 
public whose demand for memoirs, descriptive biographies, Xc., is 
wellnigh inexhaustible, and so probably Mr. Sanders's book will be 
widely read by those who desire ** a bowing acquaintance " with persons 
of importance. We are introduced to an interesting and very mis- 
cellaneous circle of men and women, and in many cases the sole con- 
necting link is the fact that at some time or other in their life they 
visited at Holland House. To the student of politics Holland House 
will always be of importance, for, during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, it was the centre of Whiggism, and all the great Whig 
statesmen— Fox, Canning. Palmerston, Melbourne, Grey, Lord John 
Russell—come upon the stage. Lady Holland presided over the 
nearest approach to a salon that we have had in this country, where 
the art of conversation has never been cultivated with the success it 
attained in France. But she was too imperious, too sharp-tempered, 
and, be it whispered, too ill-mannered to make a good hostess to *' all 


sorts and conditions of men." She must have been a remarkable 
woman, one imagines, for she was the friend of some of the most im- 
portant men of her time; but no clear picture is given of her here or, 
so far as the present reviewer knows, anywhere else. Greville, of 
course, records, with considerable minuteness, the conversations at 
Holland House, and Macaulay shows us one side of the hostess's 
character —her quarrels, her eccentricities, &c. —but no one has shown us 
wherein lay her influence and her attraction. We catch glimpses of many 
an interesting personality, and wish we could know more of Lord 
Dudley and his correspondent ** Ivy," of Lord Durham, of Miss Fox, 
said to have been loved by that chilly philosopher Bentham. And 
herein lies the value of such a book—that the thoughtful reader is im- 
pelled to pursue his reading on the lines suggested by the author. 
There is a series of admirable portraits, and the book has the advantage 
of an excellent bibliography. 


Great Raleigh. By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 
(10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. de Sélincourt states in his preface, ** This book has been written 
for the general reader," and hence he disarms at the outset the 
criticism of the student of history. Raleigh is such an intensely in- 
teresting person that it would be difficult zo? to write an interesting 
book about him, and Mr. de Sélincourt tells his story pleasantly with- 
out adding to the sum of our knowledge concerning his hero or the 
age of Elizabeth. Inthe case of Raleigh truth seems stranger than 
fiction, and the description of the journey to Guiana and the visit to 
the Emperor reads like the pages ot a fairy tale. Life was one series 
of **high adventures” to Raleigh, from the time of his boyhood to 
the period of his imprisonment which he turned to such magnificent 
use by leaving behind him imperishable prose. What a curiously 
many-sided, complex-natured man was this gallant courtier, adven- 
turer and philosopher of the past, and what a grim picture we get of 
certain aspects of the great Elizabeth's reign as we follow in the steps 
of this Elizabethan! Mr. de Sélincourt has done well to bring before 
the general reader in a handy form the work of a man who, with many 
faults, was a splendid specimen of an Englishman. The author should 
avoid obvious platitudes which are freely scattered throughout the 
book (note the opening sentence), and attempts at irony which are 
seldom successful. But probably both these faults are due to youth 
and will therefore shortly disappear. 


Laurel-Crowned Letters. (1s. 6d. Heinemann.) 

Publishers are indefatigable in their efforts to teach the public its 
letters, and those who most dream on human states and things to come 
are obliged to accept the ephemerals of the press as they accept tube 
railways and Selfridge’s and pre-digested foods, and other devices of a 
mad democracy. In comparison with the latest attempts to treat the 
creations of scientific and poetic genius as if they were animal matter 
compressible into the form ofan easily digested lozenge, such an edition 
as this appears almost dignified or at least respectable. The volumes 
include selections from Mme de Sévigné, Cowper, IIorace Walpole, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Lord Chesterfield, Lamb, and Shelley. 
Some of these appear to depend too much on a knowledge of contem- 
porary aflairs and persons to be of much interest to those who probably 
will not possess it. Again, it would have been better to omit altogether 
Lady Mary's letters to Mr. Wortley unless it were possible to publish 
their mutual correspondence. The reader who is compelled from 
ignorance to accept the editor's view of the matter will get a very 
erroneous impression. But it is clear that no selection can form the 
basis of a true judgment, nor do these volumes serve such a purpose. 
The letters of Lord Chesterfield, Cowper, and Lamb admit easily of 
selection and have quite a fitting place among the higher bookstall 
literature. 


Good Company: A Rally of Men. Edited by C. V. Lucas. 
(5s. Methuen.) 

“I have published five volumes of ‘ Imaginary Conversations’: cut 
the worst of them through the middle and there will remain in this 
decimal fraction quite enough to satisfy my appetite for fame. I shall 
dine late, but the dining room will be well lighted, the guests few and 
select." This extract from Landor, barring possibly the last clause, 
might have stood as the motto or introduction to the editor's latest 
volume. His ** Good Company,” he tells us, would have been even more 
choice and more numerous had they not done duty at other banquets 
that he has provided ; but, as he reminds us, the remedy is in our own 
hands; it is a standing feast, and all who pay their scot are admitted 
to the ordinary. In hinting that the company might have been more 
select we meant only that we have too many cricketers and huntsinen ; 
simple, ** kindly and whimsical characters,” it is true, but not all of 
them literature. The host, as is natural, takes the head of the table, 
and seven of the extracts are signed E. V. L. Next among living 
guests, by a long interval, comes Mr. H. Belloc. The pièce de 
résistance is Landor's ‘* Fra Lippo Lippi," which occupies thirty pages. 
Those who prefer poetry to prose must purchase ** The Open Road." 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philclogy. Vol. XX. 
(6s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

^ Harvard Studies" are always welcome, with their happy combina- 

tion of American freshness, English taste, and. German industry of 
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research. The contents of the latest volume are—(i) Latin inscriptions 
in the Harvard Collection, (ii) Classical elements in Browning's 
** Aristophanes’ Apology,” (iii) A list of text-books from the close of 
the twelfth century, (iv) The development of motion in archaic Greek 
sculpture, and (v) An emendation of Vitruvius. The second paper, 
which increases our admiration for Browning, is an unusually close and 
careful study. It is strange, however, that the writer should refer to 
Plutarch the poet's knowledge of the story how Sophocles, charged 
with senile incompetence for business, recited to refute it 


** That choros-chant * The station of the steed, 
Stranger ! thou comest to— Kolonos white !’” 


The main story is related in a schol. to ‘‘ Frogs," 73—the writer holds 
that Browning consulted the scholia—and that it was the famous 
chorus from the ** Oedipus at Colonus" that was read is probably told 
by every commentator on Cicero, **De Sen." 22. Such common 
knowledge might be got anywhere ; yet other passages speak strongly 
for a use of Plutarch. The list examined by Mr. Haskins in the 
third paper is preserved in a manuscript in the library of Caius College, 
Cambridge. Cited by the opening words, ** Sacerdos ad altare acces- 
surus,” it is shown not to be the work of John of Garland, as Dr. 
Sandys and others have taken it to be; and cogent reasons are given 
for ascribing it to Alexander Neckam. Its chief value depends on the 
light it throws on the state of learning at the close of the twelfth 
century. The question of the authorship has interest for a small circle ; 
the thought of Harvard at home in the Cambridge libraries is pleasant 
for us ali to dwell on. 


Essays on Greek Literature. By ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 
(4s. net. Macmillan.) 

Of these five essays, four—on Pindar, Sophocles, the Athenian 
Constitution, and Bacchylides—have appeared in the course of the 
last twenty years in the Quarterly Review, and the last, on Plutarch, 
is reprinted from an American journal. Prof. Tyrrell has refrained 
from revising, or attempting to bring the essays up to date. ** In some 
cases there seemed little to add, and in others such an attempt would 
have run counter to the original design." The design of three out of 
the five was to introduce to the public a recently discovered Greek 
manuscript or a new edition of a Greek author, and in these cases we 
may accept the plea. The revised essays—with all that, for scholars at 
least, is superfluous cut out—might have resembled the Irishman's gun. 
But revision in the narrower sense all the essays might well have under- 
gone, Twenty years ago it might have been pardonable to quote Welling- 
ton about the playing fields (here playgrounds) of Eton. We pardon in 
a review, not in a book, ** Dower'd with a hate of hate, a scorn of scorn, 
a love of love." In the first Greek quotation (page 12) there is a bad 
misprint. ‘* The Prayer Book version of the Psalms and Job, which 
has resisted the attempt to hitch it into verse " sounds odd, though the 
meaning is clear. "There are, besides, more serious faults into which 
Prof. Tyrrell has been led by his exuberance of spirits. ‘‘ We are dis- 
posed to recommend for the guidance of our younger scholars : Thou 
shalt not covet the German's knife, nor his readings, nor his metres, 
nor his sense, nor his taste, nor anything that is his." We understand 
that the Professor is joking, having read the previous essay on Pindar, 
half of which is devoted to an exposition and defence of Meyger's theory 
of the structure of a Pindaric Ode ; but wedoubt whether a German will 
see the fun, and he is likely to retort that their critic might at least 
have spelt correctly tne name of their greatest living Grecist. Much 
of the ** Sophocles” is admirable, but we cannot help feeling that, if 
Prof. Tyrrell had read Mr. Bywater’s ‘ Poetics” and Mr. A. C. 
Bradley's ‘‘ Shakespeare Trcgedies," he would have expressed himself 
differently, and would have expunged the quotation from Thackeray's 
* Book of Snobs.” 


Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Book VI. With Essays, Notes, and 
Translation, By L. H. G. GREENWOOov. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

The author of this interesting volume has slightly altered and 
enlarged the dissertation with which he gained a Fellowship at King’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1906. It may be briefly described as a British 
analogue to that well known institution, the degree thesis of foreign 
Universities. In Germany, the home of the degree thesis, every 
candidate is on the look out for a subject which will reward originality 
and research. The investigator has studied a particular problem and 
examined his authorities, as it were, under the microscope. He takes 
the shortest cut which will bring him into prominence, and, where the 
field has been worked so long, the shortest cut is often to assail 
conclusions generally accepted or the results obtained by the last 
among his predecessors. Points of difference are emphasized in a 
somewhat paradoxical manner, and an exaggerated importance is 
attached to minute facts which are assumed to have been hitherto 
overlooked. The available evidence is sifted afresh and rearranged 
from a new point of view. The cause of sound learning gains in the 
long run, especially when the inquirer brings patience and insight to 
his task. In the present volume Mr. Greenwood displays these 
qualities in an eminent degree. All future editors of the ** Ethics " 
will ‘have to take account of his labours. He has come to very definite 
conclusions respecting the Sixth Book, and defends them with great 
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argumentative power. He assails, on the one hand, the contention of 
Grant and other English scholars that the book is Eudemian, and, on the 
other, the view taken by Prof. Burnet, the last English editor, of 
its dialectical character. Attack and defence are alike conducted in 
a masterly manner, and the evidence in his favour is marshalled with 
great skill, both in the introduction and in the two essays appended 
to his text and translation. These essays form a really valuable con- 
tribution to Aristotelian research. The position taken up is that 
Aristotle himself wrote the Sixth Book as we have it, with the possible 
exception of two dislocated passages. Its difficulties and inconsistencies 
are acknowledged with perfect fairness ; indeed, they have never been 
more mercilessly exposed than in pages 151-166 ; but they may all be 
explained—and this is Mr. Greenwood’s main point—as due_ to 
Aristotle’s habitual carelessness and neglect of formal accuracy. The 
case is admirably summed up (page 160) in a passage unfortunately too 
long to quote. In brief, the work, it is maintained, would appear 
“adequate and satisfactory " to the general intelligence of the time 
when *‘ suggestion could often take the place of formal exposition and 
gaps in argument be readily, almost instinctively, filled up by the 
hearers or readers."' 
The lonof Plato. By St. GEORGE Stock. (2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 
We have little but praise for the book, which is the Oxford text of 
the ** Ion," with introduction, analysis, and commentary. In 532 C, 
ebmopà 871 Aéyo, a note might have been given on the mood of Aeye 
(Stahl, ** Kritisch-historische Syntax," page 561). *' 4/7 alive to the 
merits of Homer" we deem a too colloquial expression ; nor 1s ìt 
happily said that Archilochus (they put his foruri nowadays at 648, 
not 700 B.C.) **appears to have been a man of nasty temper.. Lucky 
for Mr. St. George Stock (now Lecturer on Greek in the University of 
Birmingham) that Archilochus is dead ! But we must forgive colloquial- 
isis in an editor of Plato, especially when he makes a book so good to 
look on and so full of careful work as this; for the notes are thought- 
fully written, although they are mostly of an elementary kind. The 
treatment of the dialogue is intended to make it serviceable as a door to 
Plato for those who are coming straight from Homer. Its matter is not 
of high interest, but it will serve this purpose. 


Echoes. By DONALD MACALISTER. (Macmillan.) 

Sir Donald MacAlister, in his sallet days, was one of our most dis- 
tinguished prize-winners, and though he has, in every sense of the word, 
passed beyond our ken, this little volume, as far as we are capable 
of judging it, shows that his hand has not forgotten its cunning. 
There are translations from French, German, and Erse, and transla- 
tions into German, Scots, Norse, and Welsh Romani. The last, a 
version of Omar Khayyam quatrains, was submitted as a Journal com- 
petition and did not win a prize because no Daniel, not even at the 
British Museum, could be found. Where we can judge, as in the 
German, tlie translations seem to us nearly perfect; they are at once 
faithful, and (the highest test) they read like original poems. The four 
longish poems of O. W. Holmes do not lend themselves to quotation, 
and we must content ourselves with the rendering of the first two 
stanzas of ** Crossing the Bar” :— 


“ Die Sonne sinkt, die Abendsterne glühn, 
Ein heller Anruf fordert mich ins Meer; 
Sei mir gewährt es brause kein Gestóhn 
Am IHafensausgang wenn ich seewirts kehr ! 


*! Es führe mich die stille Flut dahin, 
Die ohne Tosen, ohne Schaum erschwillt : 
Wenn das muss in die Heimath wieder ziehn, 
Was her aus grenzenloser Tiefe quillt.” 


The Judgment of Parts. By the Hon. EMMELINE M. PLUNKET. 
(7s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Ancient myths may be interpreted according to the taste and fancy 
of the interpreter. The author of this book belongs to the astro- 
nomical school of mythologists. Accordingly we are bidden to think 
of the Myrmidons, for example, as of mythical beings typifying stars 
in the celestial waters, and of their leader Achilles as of the brightest 
of those stars—the conspicuous star Fomalhaut. Why so? you will 
ask. Change the 4 of Myrmidon into /, and you get a name very 
closely resembling that of the susmi//o, a fiercely fighting fish which 
strove for his life against an adversary who as a Thracian (7hrex) or 
a net-fighter (re/raríus) attacked him with a net and trident. A 
Myrmidon being thus a fish, if the stories of him are to be explained 
astronomically, he must have floated in the sky. Convincing, 1s 1t 
not? Again: ''In the great ingenuity and skill possessed by Heph- 
aistos, we may, perhaps, note allusion to the care and skill required 
for the right adjustment of the intercalary month." This book is at 
least as inventive as llephaestus, but, like him, it is also weak in the 
feet and somewhat lame. 


Walks in París. By GrFonGES CAIN. Translated by ALFRED 
ALLINSON. (7s 6d. net. Methuen.) 

This volume is a graceful tribute to the sigh of the belles parisiennes 
over their ignorance of Paris. In a gently discursive vein and with 
touches oí local colour, it evolves the historie memories of rare old 
quarters of the city. The ,author’s abundant (personal) as/ well as 
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documentary knowledge would make him a delightful companion in 
the scenes he describes ; but the printed page is rather too severe a 
medium for his note-book meditations. The student may weigh the 
volume and hanker after the dry bones of ‘‘ Baedeker.” This is, 
however, to apply an inappropriate standard. The book appeals to the 
numerous class whose mental resources are more limited than their leisure. 
It has suffered in translation : it has ceased to be French and has not 
become English. It was adapted to particular conditions and, trans- 
planted, flourishes with a diminished grace. The illustrations are 
plentiful and charming, and a number of small plans lend an air of 
serious purpose to a volume of educational pastime. 


A History of Canada, 1763-1812. By Sir C. P. Lucas. 
(12s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

In his ‘‘Canadian War of 1816" Sir Charles Lucas proved him- 
self an historian of the first rank, and the present work will increase 
his reputation. Here, too, military operations bulk large, and the 
longest chapter is occupied with the War of American Independence ; 
but constitutional and administrative questions are fully treated, and to 
the general reader the most interesting part of the book will be the 
discussion on the relation of England to her colonies and the general 
principles deduced from the history of her conduct towards the revolting 
States and towards Canada. ‘‘ The roots of the present lie deep in the 
past," and on one at least of the burning questions of the day— Colonial 
preference and the share of the colonies in Imperial defence—the book 
throws new light, and is sure to be largely consulted and appealed to 
by statesmen. One of the most obvious morals to be drawn from it is 
that our most grievous blunders in the eighteenth century arose from 
our ignorance of history and geography. A concluding appendix 
treating of the boundary line between Canada and the United States, 
illustrated by an admirable map, shows that the effects of this ignorance 
were felt as late as the present year of grace. 


A Travers les Choses et les Hommes. Par C. WAGNER. 
(3 fr. 50. Hachette.) 

This volume of lessons in morals is one of a second series containing 
and completing the popular series, ** Pour les Petits et Jes Grands,” one 
volume of which, ‘‘ Jeunesse," crowned by the Academy, is in its 
thirty-seventh edition. ‘‘It may be placed directly in the hands of 
pupils from fourteen to sixteen years of age, and is intended further 
to suggest a method and illustrations to masters and pupils." The first 
object we may put aside as inapplicable to English pupils. Even were 
it translated, we cannot picture to ourselves an English boy reading it 
except under compulsion. On the other hand, we can commend it to 
the notice of teachers, an increasing number, who are desirous of 
imparting some systematic instruction in morals. It is strong, where 
most English manuals of the kind are weak, in logical connexion and 
lucid exposition of a given thesis. It presents the bare skeleton, and 
the teacher will have to clothe it with flesh. M. Charles Wagner's 
morality is based on the Stoic precept, ** Vivere convenienter Naturae." 
** The whole universe," so ends the nrst lesson, ‘‘is leagued together 
on the side of good against evil. If you are naughty, the clear light 
of day will make you drop your eyes, a falling leaf will strike terror 
into you, a barking dog will seem to cry ‘Stop thief!’ If you are 
brave and true, the very flagstones will sing beneath your tread and 
the daisies on the hill will smile in approbation." This must not be 
taken as a sample of the style, which is generally simple and un- 
rhetorical. We quote only to indicate the author's standpoint. 
Whether it be a virtue, or a failing, he carefully avoids all moral 
dilemmas, and never appeals to the religious sanction. If the pupil 
asks, ‘‘ Why, with Nature for my guide, should I consider the ant and 
not the spider?" he must go elsewhere for an answer. 


Les Feuilles d' Automne de Victor Hugo. | E.dition annotée à l'usage 
des étudiants. Par H. C. NonMAN. (1s. 4d. Dent.) 

It is not easy to divine for what class of '*students" this edition is 
intended. Assuredly none but the most advanced of schoolboys will 
be able to appreciate ** Autumn Leaves" or to write, as is here de- 
manded of them, a French essay on Victor Hugo's feeling for Nature ; 
yet such *'students" hardly need to be told that see is ** outil taillé à 
dents aigués, dont on se sert pour couper le bois: du latin secare 
couper” ; and this is a fair specimen of the notes. On the other hand, 
the most advanced student may not know Spanish, or, for that matter, 
Greek ; but he will look in vain for a translation of the headings of the 
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poems. He may even (like the present reviewer) fail to identify the 
* Saxon Tower" in '*la tour saxonne et l'église des Goths,” and 
resent the information : ** Goths, ancien peuple de la Germanie." Two 


of the poems are addressed to Sainte-Beuve, and it would seem im- 
possible for an editor to keep silence on the relations between the 
greatest of French critics and the greatest of French poets. A list 
of Sainte-Beuve's writings is not illuminative. One line of Mme 
Duclaux’ ** The French Procession,” 


*'! The advancing shadows of Sainte-Beuve and Madame Drouet,” 


is worth a wilderness of such notes. In the first of these poetic 
epistles Hugo wishes he could visit with his friend, who is at Rouen, 
the church of Saint-Ouen. The notes inform us that ‘‘ Rouen” is 


a dissyllable and that Saint-Ouen is ‘‘ville sur la Seine"! Prof. 
Rippmann’s name stands on the title-page as general editor of Dent’s 
** Modern Language Series" but we doubt whether he can have super- 
edited this volume. 


The Authorized Version of the Bible, 1611. 
ALDIS WRIGHT. 5 vols. (20s. net. 
Press.) 

Of the Authorized Version of 1611 there were two issues. The first 
of these is here reproduced with literal accuracy, and all scholars who 
see the name of the editor will know that this is no idle boast. The 
second issue has been collated, and the variations occupy seventeen 
pages of small print. The ordinary layman knows nothing of the two 
issues, and believes, moreover, that his Bible is simply a reprint of the 
Jacobean Version. The second verse of Genesis, as here printed, will 
undeceive him: ‘‘ And the earth was without forme, and voyd. and 
darkenesse was vpon the face of the deepe: and the Spirit of God 
mooued vpon the face of the waters." Again, how many, even of 
Biblical scholars, would be able to identify the following passage ? 
'* If they were sure that their hie Priest had all lawes shut vp in his 
brest, as Paul the second bragged, and that he was as free from errour 
by speciall priuiledge, as the Dictators of Rome were made by law 
inuiolable, it were another matter." The volumes may be purchased 
separately, price 4s. 6d. net each, and the first volume should find 
many purchasers, if only for the sake of the philolcgical interest. 


Edited by WILLIAM 
Cambridge University 


The Epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians and to the Romans. The 
Revised Version. Edited, with Introduction and Notes for the 
use of schools, by H. W. FULFORD. (1s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The latest volume of this excellent series fully maintains the reputa- 
tion it has already won for ripe scholarship presented in a simple and 
attractive form. Thus, in the introduction, though the editor adheres 
to the older view, the ** South Galatian” theory of Sir W. Ramsay is 
fully and fairly stated, and in an excursus the differences of St. Paul and 
St. James are well explained, we cannot say reconciled. One general 
criticism : the General Editor should determine whether the series is 
intended for ** Greeks" or *‘ Barbarians.” To judge by the present 
volume, it is intended for the latter, but in that case referenc: s to Aris- 
tophanes and Aelian are wasted. It is to be regretted, too, that there 
is no attempt even to indicate the broader lines of thought, as in 
Jowett’s edition of the Epistles or in Renan's '* St. Paul.” Neither 
name occurs in the Index. 


The New Line upon Line. Edited by J. E. HODDER WILLIAMS. 
(1s. 6d. net. H. Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This in its day famous child's book has been modernized in the lan- 
guage, and somewhat condensed. For the older generation it needs no 
further description ; but, for the sake of younger teachers and parents, it 
may be added that the theory of plenary inspiration—or, as the Bishop 
of Durham in a preface expresses it, ** absolute loyalty to the Oracle of 
God "—.is carried out in its entirety. The six days of the Creation, the 
Flood, &c., are all related as literal facts. 


French and English Parallels, By F. R. M. Furspon. (Methuen.) 

Mrs. Fursdon, in her preface (vii), gives some account of her inten- 
tions. |. ** À few words,” she thinks, ** may be necessary to explain the 
how, why, and wherefore of this book. The idea of compiling some- 
thing of the kind arose from the fact that few, if any, metaphors used 
to be taught at school, and that many of the equivalents given in the 
most familiar text-books were not current in English conversation ; 
while without a fair knowledge of French metaphor it is impossible 
to really understand any passage of ordinary French prose. Books 
attempting to meet this difficulty seem to me to confound—in a 
manner confusing to the student— sentences. idioms, metaphors, and 
proverbs, between which it has been my object to draw some distinc- 
tion. From a proverb to a maxim was but a step, and the inevitable 
climax to my research. As examination papers frequently refer to the 
authorship of these immortal sayings, the selection of axioms quoted 
should be of use to the competitor. In the compilation of the book I 
have turned the daily reacing of years to account, and profited further 
by constant conversation. It would be impossible to give ampler 
references for my authorities.” In “Idioms,” Part I—in which 
French aud English Parallels are treated with a good deal of fullness 
(pages 3-83)—we find a quantity of useful matter. The idioms are 
ample, interesting, and numerous. In Part II, ** Metaphors” extend 
from pages 87 to 168. These are full and elaborate. and will be read 
with pleasure by any intelligent learner. Part IIT, named ** Maxims 
and Proverbs" (under the title ** Les Beaux-esprits se rencontrent ") 
is, we think, the best part of the book. French and English ; things 
ancient as Bacon and Shakespeare. as modern as Tennyson or 
Maeterlinck or Matthew Arnold ; Greek and Hebrew Proverbs, mixed 
with Japanese ; Scott and Victor Hugo. How touching, among these 
many maxims, is the cry of Omar Khayyam :— 


** Alas, that Spring should vanish.with the rose! 
That Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close !” 
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And bow sad are the sighs of youth! *: Still must the man move sadlier 
for the dreams that mocked the boy.” 


** So royal, unuttered, is youth's dream 
Of power within to strike without !” 


Was not this a memory of George Meredith, lately passed away? 


Dictionary of Quotations (Italian). By HaARBOTTLE and DALRIAC. 
(3s. 6d. net. Sonnenschein.) 

** What a brave language here is!” For Italian is indeed a brave 
language. Harbottle, which now appears in a new and cheaper 
edition, makes it possible for those who do not know Italian to 
quote it, and for those who know it to verify common quotations. 
In this handy volume of two and a half hundred pages will be 
found in plenty those brilliant apophthegms which, like the jaspers 
on the sword of Aeneas, serve to add sparkle to incisiveness ; and 
a store of that condensed philosophy which is as useful in adorning 
a journalist’s paragraph as in the guidance of life. There is little that 
a man can do or write about upon which the ‘‘ Dictionary of Quota- 
tions" has not some counsel to offer. If he contemplates marriage, it 
reminds him of the educational consequences: ** Il matrimonio bisogna 
che sia un vero castigo, poiche fa diventar savi anche i matti" (Matri- 
mony must be like a sound flogging, for it makes the veriest blockheads 
learn something) ; and it warns him that the success of the experiment 
depends on himself :— 


** La moglie è vita, o coltello e capresto, 
Conforme vuoi." 


(Your wife is life to you, or rope and knife, Just as you will.) Some- 
times, it is true, the hoarded wisdom of an older world has grown stale, 
and it is wearisome to be taught how ‘‘abundance generates satiety ” 
(page 181). But that ‘* Lovers tie up their purses with a thread from 
a spider's web” (page 67) is a pleasant saw. We recommend asa copy- 
book heading, instead of some triter text: ** The devil's flour doth 
mostly turn to bran" (page 48). England is well treated in the ** Dic- 
tionary," its people being astute in commerce as the Carthaginians, 
valiant in war as Romans ; and Algarotti is quoted (page 38) as praising 
* that combination of delightful things, a French cook on board an 
English ship.’ Schoolmasters may hesitate to accept the statement, 
** There is nothing in this world which Nature has distributed more 
equitably than brains " (page 135), equity being more apparent in the 
distribution of heads. But we must down with the sluices, lest we swamp 
the patience of our readers. Those among them who would have the 
Italian where it has not been given must turn to the pages of the book 
itself. We fear to praise it much. Does it not forbid high eulogy as 
suspect, and caution us that ** writers who depreciate are much more 
attentively read than those who flatter " ? 


Junior Chemistry. By R. H. Abie. (23. 6d. Clive.) 

This book has not been written with the object of conforming to the 
syllabus of any particular examination, but it might be followed with 
advantage by students who have some such examination as Matricu- 
lation in view. The course is good and well arranged. Although the 
author puts it forward as a first year's course, the ground covered is 
altogether too extensive for the capacity of the average schoolboy 
unless he already possesses some knowledge of the elements of the 
subject. A speciil feature of the book consists in the very large 
number of experiments which are described for the pupil to perform 
himself. We note, on page 42. that no precautions are suggested as 
necessary to prevent dissolution of the carbon dioxide which is being 
collected in a siphon bottle coataining water. Such neglect leads to 
considerable error in practice. The diagrams, though clear, are in 
many cases drawn without sufficient regard to the relative sizes of 
different parts. 


Whittaker’s Arithmetic of Electrical Engineering. 
(1s. net. Whittaker & Co.) 

Every student of physical science is aware that his capacity for 
successfully applying the theoretical part of his work to the solution of 
concrete problems is a good test of the grasp he has obtained of his 
subject. The collection of problems in this book is excellent. Each 
section is preceded by a brief recapitulation of the quantitative rela- 
tionships which have to be applied in the questions which follow, and 
in each case certain typical problems are worked out in full. We can 
recommend the book strongly to electrical students. 


Elements of Electrical Engineering. By T. SEWELL. 
(5s. net. Crosby Lockwood.) 

This book will prove of great value to the beginner in electrical 
engineering who, whilst familiar with much of the practice of his work, 
may yet know but little of the theoretical basis underlying it. It is 
clearly written, the minimum of mathematics is used, and it is well 
illustrated. To gain the greatest good from it the student should be 
already familiar with the most important facts of magnetism and 
electricity. We think that the author would have done well to explain 
his electrochemical facts on the basis of the theory of electrolytic 
dissociation. We note that, in explaining the subject of electro- 
chemical equivaleats, it is stated that gold is deposited from a cyanide 
solution as though it possessed valency three. Under such conditions 
gold behaves as a monovalent element. 


Fourth Edition 


(1) Elementary Science for the Certificate Examinations. (Introduc- 
tory Section.) Edited by W. BRIGGS. (2s. 6d. Clive.) (2) Zhe 
Teachers’ Course of Elementary Science. By F. BELTON. (3s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 

(1) The first of these books includes an elementary treatment ot 
simple physical measurements, heat, and the chemistry of air, water, 
and chalk, together with the action of acids on metals and of heat 
on certain common substances. Numerous experiments of a simple 
character are described in sufficient detail to enable a student to per- 
form them successfully, and there is a good collection of questions by 
which he may test his progress. It isclearly written and quite reliable. 

(2) As a help to the teacher in an elementary school in preparing 
the material for his lessons, this book should be very useful, and it 
will also serve as a good text-book for one who is preparing for the 
Certificate Examination. It covers rather more ground than the book 
noticed above, the explanations are fuller, and the applications to the 
affairs of daily life are insisted upon to a greater extent. It represents 
the substance of the author's lectures to teachers extending over many 
years, and is, therefore, particularly likely to meet the difficulties 
which constantly arise in the minds of beginners. 


“ Dent's Scientific Primers." — Botany. By J. REYNOLDS GREEN. 
(1s. net.) 

This little volume, written by the editor of the series, excellently 
fulfils the purpose for which it is issued. Prof. Green has succeedea 
in producing a most readable and interesting account of the life of 
plants as interpreted in the light of modern research. It is non 
technical and will commend itself not only to the student, but also to 
the general reader who wishes to gain some insight of the subject. 


British Mountain Climbs. By GEoRGE D. ABRAHAM. 
(7s. 6d. net. Mills & Boon.) 

For mountaineers in the Lake District and Snowdonia we have ad- 
mirable guide-books, but a ** Ball” for the British Isles has long been 
a desideratum. Mr. Abraham supplies a handy volume which will go 
into the ruck-sack, with full directions, photographs, and outline 
drawings showing the principal routes. Climbers with slender purses 
will welcome his assurance that as good sport may be had at home fo: 
£15 as for £50 in Switzerland. The guide is sober and practical, with 
no attempt at word painting or humour. Page 360— *' the orb of day 
kissing the glittering waves," &c., and the story of the climbers sewn 
up in their sleeping bags by a larky lady, are the only exceptions we 
have noted. 


Plinys Natural History: Selections from Books VITI-X. 
WAINWRIGHT. (2s. net. Alston Rivers.) 
It is a bright little butterfly of a book, such as might please a third 
or a fourth form. Against Pliny’s Latinity and the occurrence of rare 
words (some of them of unknown or uncertain meaning), may be set the 
interest of the matter. We read with delight how the elephant, con- 
tracting his skin, catches flies in the wrinkles ; how the dolphin carried 
the boy to school at Puteoli; and a hundred old-world stories naively 
told. Mr. Wainwright's notes, never superfluous, do not pretend. to 
be learned, but sugyest renderings or correct loose statements. Pliny 
was as credulous as to matters of fact as Goldsmith ; in one case our 
editor shows the same amiable weakness. He avers that the bird that 
caused the death of Aeschylus was probably the Lammergeier ; inquiry 
into the physical and moral character of that particular eagle would be, 
as the Greeks say, the boiling of a stone. The euripus of the circus did 
not take its name from the Euboean or any other Euripus ; but Mr. 
Wainwright rarely misleads us. Teachers might look at a copy of 
his book. The greatest objection to it is the language of the author. 
Some will hesitate to put such affectations as **commoritur ea dimicatio " 
(viii, I1), **the combatants die together," into the hands of boys who 
are beginning to write Latin; for those who only read, these extracts 
will serve well enough. 


By L. D. 


Family Names and their Story. By S. BARING-GOULD. 
(7s. 6d. Seeley.) 

Mr. Baring-Gould, whose death was announced in the papers a year 
or two ago, has taken the best way of proving that he is alive by 
adding yet another book to the list of his books which already 
occupies a whole column of Whos Who. It is a solid volume of 
some 450 pages on an obscure subject which lends itself with fatal 
facility both to blundering and to dullness, but Mr. Baring-Gould knows 
how to illuminate a subject, and has lost none of his youthful vivacity ; 
and, though he may be sometimes caught napping, yet he displays 
genuine learning, and is careful to warn us that the derivations of sur- 
names must in most cases be guesswork. The general index contains 
between five and six thousand names. Readers whose names are not 
self-explanatory, like ** Smith " and ‘‘ Johnson,” will be sure to look 
themselves out, but, so vast is the subject, they are mostly doomed to 
disappointment. As a rough test of the probabilities we take the 
thirty-seven A's in the list of Athenzeum members, and find only 
three. Most entertaining is the chapter on nicknames (the derivation 
of the word might have been given), and there is a delightful story of 
the troubles in which a respectable English colonel was involved by a 
letter addressed to his daughter, beginning ‘‘ My.dear/ Jack, you are a 
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regular ripper,” which was opened by the German police. In discussing 
names like ** Anson,” the French habit of naming boys after sainted 
women should have been mentioned. The paragraph on Roman names, 
page 346, contains a singular blunder or oversight : ** Lastly came the 
individual's own name, as Caius Julius Caesar." Zeuxis from Zeuxippos, 
the horse of Zeus, is a strange derivation. Isaac Taylor's ** Words and 
Places " is justly mentioned as an epoch-making book, but philology has 
advanced since 1861, and his authority has been too blindly followed. 
We have added a grain of salt, but the salad compounded according 
to Montaigne's recipe (see preface) is most enjoyable. 


Locomotives of the World. By Rev. J. R. HOWDEN. (5s. 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughtun.) 

This volume contains unusually good coloured plates of the principal 
British and many foreign locomotives, and the author has supplied 
interesting notes on their special features and on the development of 
the types and quite realizes that they are living things. 


IIenry 


Selections from Early American Writers. By WILLIAM B. CAIRNS. 
(5s. net. Macmillan.) 

Assistant Prof. Cairns has collected in this volume selections 
from the works of representative American writers before Washington 
Irving. His book will be useful to those who are busied with Ameri- 
can literature and also to the student of history. Some of the pieces 
are by authors whose names are well known; thus we have extracts 
from Jonathan Edwards and Increase Mather. Other writers, such as 
Michael: Wigglesworth and Hugh Brackenridge, emerge into these 
pages from obscurity. The editor has chosen passages to show the 
weakness as well as the strength of the composers, not a few of whom 
wrote ill, The American Revolution, we find, was attended by such 
an outpouring of bad verses as to induce a suspicion that the British 
troops scuttled off to escape the poetry. Even a private soldier must 
have quailed before such lines as these :— 


** Death will invade us by the means appointed. 
And we must all bow to the king of terrors ; 
Nor am I anxious, if I am prepared, 

What shape he comes in.” 


“ Cambridge Historical Series."— //a/y, 1494-1790. By H. M. 
VERNON. (5s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Mrs. Vernon wisely dismisses the first half of her period to the end 
of the sixteenth century in an introductory chapter and devotes the bulk 
of the volume to the less eventful century which has been generally 
neglected by English historians. It is a book for the advanced historical 
student, full of details, well arranged and accurate, with no attempt 
either at word-painting or philosophizing. The concluding chapter on 
** Literature and Art in the Eighteenth Century" is particularly good. 


‘‘ Readings in Modern European History."—Vol. I: Zhe French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Period. By JAMES HARVEY 
ROBINSON and CHARLES A. BEARD. (6s. Ginn.) 

The volume has been prepared by two professors of Columbia 
University to accompany their ‘‘ Development of Modern Europe,” 
but it can be, and we hope it will be, used independently. Teachers 
are now generally agreed that history loses half its value even as a 
school subject if the pupil is not introduced to original documents and 
encouraged to draw his own conclusions, and the great obstacle that 
has hitherto prevented them from carrying out their theory has been the 
difficulty of furnishing a whole class with the materials. As a sample 
of the editors’ selection we may take the chapter on India. We have, 
inter alia, King Manuel’s letter announcing the voyage of Vasco da 
Gama, the letter of the Great Mogul to James I, a Dutch Report on 
the conduct of Surajah Dowlah, and the Treaty between the English 
and Meer Jafir. The selections are followed by a fairly full biblio- 
graphy. 

Highways and Byways: Middlesex, By WALTER JERROLD. 

Illustrations by HuGH THoMsoN. (6s. Macmillan.) 

To Mr. Jerrold has been assigned perhaps the most difficult county 
to treat in this famous series. The area, indeed, is limited, but every 
mile of it is historic ground. In ‘* Kent” he has already proved his 
competence as a descriptive biographer, and we may trust the author 
of **The Autolycus of the Bookstalls” not to fail for ignorance of 
literary association. He is learned, and at the same time he under- 
stands the art of gossiping. Mr. Thomson’s vignettes are charming as 
ever, but we may venture to think that some of them are rather pencil 
Jottings—the foliage not drawn, but indicated. For p/acio for placeo, 
on page 146, the printer must be responsible. Trapp’s epigram on 


Oxford and Cambridge (page 190) is nothing without Sir William 
Browne’s reply. 


(1) ** The Shakespeare Library."— 77e Chronicle History of King 
Lear. Edited by SipNEv LEE. (2s. 6d. net. Chatto & Windus.) 
(2) “The Elizabethan Shakespeare.” — The Winter's Tale. 
Edited by W. H. Hupson. (1s. 6d. IIarrap.) 

* The Chronicle History of King Lear” is a welcome addition to 
** The Shakespeare Classics,” now well established as among the most 
valuable of popular reprints, in virtue of the excellence of its editing 
and the quality of the production. Mr. Sidney Lee has called atten- 
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tion in his introduction to the various interests other than antiquarian 
that attach to the original of Shakespeare's greatest tragedy. There 
is one he has not mentioned which the old play shares with many 
another original of a work of genius. It stimulates our realization of 
the creative process and gives us a curious sense of personal contact 
with the poets mind. We seem to be watching a sculptor at work on 
the raw marble block—now following the unconscious rhythm of the 
grain, now and again eliciting from a knot or casual veining the motive 
of some master-stroke of line or gesture which is to become a main- 
spring of the design. 

‘©The Shakespeare Library” has already, by its publication of 
** Pandosto," put the original of ** The Winter's Tale" within reach 
of the wider public. The new volume of Mr. Hudson's folio texts is 
as good as those previously published. The notes are full, but in un- 
usually vital relation to the text. The edition would gain in value 
by a brief discussion of the style of each play and some notes on the 
verse. 


Tennyson's Shorter Poems and Lyrics. Edited by BEATRICE 
MULLINER. (3s. Oxford University Press. ) 

This volume, with its carefully tabulated analysis of the poems 
according to their unpoetical content, confesses the shades of the 
prison-house. It seems strange that those who have experience of 
children should regard Tennyson as an appropriate subject of study. 
They are not ready yet to appreciate his purely poetic qualities, and, 
with one or two notable exceptions, might have much wholesomer fare 
than his metrical narratives. A poet whose work is compact of the 
accepted values of his generation 1s likely to suffer depreciation in the 
next, when he must appear before a more purely aesthetic tribunal. To 
treat a selection of Tennyson's minor poems as a solemn initiation to 
the mysteries of the ** Idylls" is to reverse values altogether, and even 
to imperil his sure, if humbler, position as a minor poet admirably 
endowed with many perfectible and exquisitely perfected gifts. By a 
regrettable oversight, the critical analysis, intended to accompany each 
part, has been twice bound up in the same volume. 


We have received from Messrs. Hanfstaengl the last four of their 
Scholars’ Cartoons (Ss. 6d. each). ** The Phoenicians in Britain," by 
Spencer Pryse, and '* Columbus sighting the New World,” by Frank 
Brangwyn, are both of them finely conceived and admirably executed 
pictures, having been put on the stone by the artists themselves. 
** Early Britons" and ** Robin Hood in Sherwood Forest" are effec. 
tive, but more conventional. In the first we have a Druid, a flint- 
chipper, hunters, and fishermen, with no apparent connexion, and the 
piper in the Robin Hood procession will inevitably be gored by the 
wild boar in his path. 


/etts’s Diaries continue to hold the field. Messrs. Cassell send us 
their usual selection. For general use, we recommend No. 11, which 
has an almanac prefixed and blank pages for each month at the ei.d. 
* The Engagement and Addresses Diary" is a thin volume of con- 
venient size for the breast pocket; price Is. gd. net in limp leather. 
[The price of Casse//s German Dictionary (New Edition) is 3s. 6d., not 
IOs. 6d., as stated.] 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Antiquarian. 
The Medieval Hospitals of England. By Rolter Mary Clay. Methuen, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Architecture. 


Oxford and Cambridge delineated by Hanslip Fletcher. With Intro- 
ductory Chapter by J. Willis Clark, and described by various 
writers. Sir J. Pitman, 21s. net. 

(The young artist has already made his mark by his ** London.” 
The text is furnished by the Ileads of the Colleges and other 
eminent authorities. ] 

The Growth of the English House. 
ford, 7s. 6d. net. 

[A short history of domestic architecture from 1100 to 1800, 
copiously illustrated with photographs, drawings, and plans.] 


By J. Alfred Gotch. B. T. Bats- 


Astronomy. 
Modern Astronomy. By Herbert Hall Turner. 
Constable, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Contains all the photographs and diagrams of this clear and 
concise account of modern astronomical methods. ] 


Popular edition. 


Biography. 
Anna van Scharman: Artist, Scholar, Saint. 
mans, 6s. 6d. net. 


By Una Birch. Zong- 


Lives of the British Architects. By E. Beresford Chancellor. Duct- 
worth, 7s. 6d. net. 
[From William of Wykeham to Sir William Chambers. The 


first attempt to do what Cunningham.did in his ‘ Lives of the 
Painters."] 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


| Dec. 1909. 


Christmas Books. 
Seeing the World. The Adventures of a Young Mountaineer. By 
Ascott R. Hope. 5s. 
The Child's English Literature. By H. E. Marshall. With 20 Draw 
ings in Colour by John R. Skelton. Jack, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Received too late to notice among ‘‘ Christmas Books."] 


Classics. 
Caesar: The Gallic War, Books I-VII. 
stone Hodges. Macmillan, 6s. 
[Distinguished for excellent maps. plans, and illustrations. 
Quantities are marked throughout, and the notes are framed for 
junior scholars.] 
Essays on Greek Literature. 
milian, 4s. net. 
Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens. By Maurice Croiset. 
Translated by James Loet. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net. 
Aristophanes and Others. By Herbert Richards. Grant Richards, 7s. 
The Symposium of Plato. Edited, with introduction, critical notes, 
and commentary, by R. G. Bury. Cambridge : Heffer, 7s. net. 
The Acharnians of Aristophanes, Edited by W. J. M. Starkie. 
Macmillan, 10s. net. 
Apuleius Apologia and Florida. 
Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. net. 


Edited by Archibald Living- 


By Robert Yelverton Tyrrell. Mac- 


Translated by II. E. Butler. 


Divinity. 

The Bible for Home and School : Genesis. 
Macmillan, Ss. 

Bunyan's Sabbatic Blunders. By Rev. W. Lancelot Holland. Mady- 
wick, Houlston, 3s. 6d. . 

The Spiritual Combat of Dom Lorenzo Scupoli. Translated by the 
Rev. Thomas Barns. Methuen, 2s. 

English. 

The Cambridge History of English Literature. Vol. IV : Prose and 
Poetry. Sir Thomas North to Michael Drayton. Camèridge 
University Press, 9s. net. 

Masters of Literature. (1) Carlyle, edited by A. W. Evans ; (2) Defoe, 
edited by John Masefield. G. Bell, each 3s. 6d. net. 

Campion's Works. Edited by Percival Vivian. Clarendon Press, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Tutorial History of English Literature. By A. J. Wyatt. 
enlarged edition. W. B. Clive, 2s. 6d. 

The Shakespearean Stage. By Victor E. Albright. 
Columbia University Press. 

Eighteenth Century Literature: An Oxford Miscellany. 
Press, 4s. net. 

[Eight essays by various authors. ] l 

Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 2 vols. Edited by J. C. Smith. Clarendon 
Press, 18s. net. 


By Hinckley G. Mitchell. 


Third and 
New York: 


Clarendon 


History. 
Select Orations illustrating American History. 
Macmillan, Ss. net. 
The Growth of the Empire. A handbook to the history of Greater 
Britain. By Arthur W. Jose. Second edition revised. Murray, 


By S. H. Harding. 


‘The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth. By Frank A. Mumby. Covstad/e. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Tables of European History, Literature, Science, and Art from A.D. 
200 to 1909. By the late John Nichol. Fifth edition revised and 
brought down to date. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net. 

Histoire de la Nation et de la Civilisation Frangaises. 
et Henri Sée. Paris: Æ. Picard, 1 fr. 50. 

[English teachers and publishers might gain useful hints from 
this bright and fully illustrated history primer.] 

‘Highroads of History: Second Book. Melson, 1s. 6d. 


Local History. 
A School History of Hampshire. By F. Clarke. 
trations. Clarendon Press, 1s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge County Geographies.—Gloucestershire. 
Evans. Cambridge University Press, 1s. 6d. 
Logic. 
An Introductory Logic. By James Edwin Creighton. 
revised. Macmilian, 6s. net. 
Mathematics. 
‘College Algebra. By Schuyler C. Davisson. Macmillan, 7s. 64. 
A New Algebra. Parts I to IV. By S. Barnard and J. M. Child. 4s. 
Part IV, with Answers, Is. 9d. Macmillan. 
Miscellaneous. 
‘Food and Health. By Arthur E. Powell. Afeshuen, 3s. 6d. net. 
[A popular apology for vegetarianism by a Lieutenant in the 
Royal Engineers. The list of distinguished vegetarians includes 
Zoroaster, Isaiah, Byron, and the present Head Master of Eton.] 
‘Popular Fallacies ex lained and corrected. By A. S. E. Ackermann. 
New edition. assell, 6s. 
A History of the Oxford Museum. By H. M. Vernon and K. Dorothea 
Vernon. Clarendon Press, 1s. 6d. net. 


Par Ed. Driault 


With fifty-two illus- 
By Herbert A. 


Third edition 


A Brief History of the Middle Temple. 
Butterworth, 
The Survival of Man. By Sir Oliver Lodge. Methuen, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Treats of telepathy, clairvoyance, automatic writing, and trance 
speech: Mrs. Piper, Dr. Hodgson, and F. W. H. Myers.] 
lerk of Oxford in Fiction. By Samuel F. Hulton. Methuen, 
10s. 6d. net. 
[A history of Oxford life and its humours. ] 
Japan in World Politics. By Henry Dyer. Blackie, 12s. net. 
How to be Happy though Civil. By Rev. E. J. Hardy. 
Unwin, Ss. net. 
[A handbook on Manners on the lines of Mr. Hardy's delightful 
handbook on Marriage.] 
The Japanese Spirit. By Okakura-Yoshisaburo. With introduction 
by George Meredith. New edition. Constable, Is. net. 
Pitman's Studies in Elocution. By E. M. Corbould. 2s. 6d. net. 
Nature and Ornament, II. Ornament the finished product of design. 
By Lewis Day. Batsford, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Every page illustrated, and many full-page illustrations.] 


Modern Languages. | 
Deux Contes: La Justice Sommaire, Bois d’ Ebene. 
Prosper Mérimée, by J. F. Rhoades. Methuen, 1s. 
[Very short, easy stories. A vocabulary, but no notes.) 
A Practical Introduction to French Phonetics. By G. G. Nicholson. 
Macmillan, 3s. 6d. 
[Contains new and valuable matter on linking and elision.] 


Natural History. 
Woodlanders and Field Folk. By John Watson and Blanche Winder. 
Fisher Unwin, 2s. 
[A cheap edition of these beautifully illustrated sketches of wild 
life in Britain.] 
Fungi and How to Know Them. By E. W. Swanton. With illustra- 
tions by M. K. Spittal. Methuen, 6s. net. 
[We can see at a first glance that Miss Spittal’s coloured illus- 
trations are admirable.] 
Natural History in Zoological Gardens. By Frank E. Beddard, with 
illustrations by Gambier Bolton and Winifred Austen. Coms/adéle, 
3s. 6d. net. 


By C. E. A. Bedwell. 


The 


Fisher 


Adapted, from 


Official. 

University College of North Wales Calendar, 1909-10. 

Cambridge University Calendar, 1909-10. Cambridge: Deighton 
Bell, 7s. 6d. net. 

London University Guide and University Correspondence Calendar, 
1910. 

Pedagogics. 

The Nature-Study Idea. By L. H. Bailey. Third edition, revised. 
Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net. 

A History of Secondary Education in Scotland. By John Strong. 
Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. 

Principles and Methods of Teaching. By Tames Welton. 
edition, revised and enlarged. JI. B. Clive, 5s. 6d. 
From Cradle to School; a Book for Mothers. By the late Mrs. Ada 

S. Ballin. Constable, 1s. net. 
Habit-formation and the Science of Teaching. By Stuart R. Rowe. 
Longmans, 6s. net. 


Second 


Philosophy. 
Natural and Social Morals. By Carveth Read. 4. & C. Back, 


7s. 6d. net. 


Political Science. 
Modern Constitutions. — By Leonard Alston. 
Longmans, 2s. 6d. net. 

[This introductory study in political science has been largely re- 
written, Wecommend Mr. Alston’s clear and impartial expusition, 
especially at this moment when our own Constitution is threatened 
with the melting pot.) 

The Union of South Africa. 
Press, 6s. net. 

[Mr. Brand knows what there is to know of South African 

politics, though by his official position he cannot tell all he knows. } 
The Industrial and Commercial History of England. By Prof. J. C. 
Thorold Rogers. Cheap edition. Methuen, 2s. 6d. net. 

[No one sheuld profess himself a Free Trader or a Tariff Re- 

former who has not read Thorold Rogers. ] 


Readers. 
Cameos of Literature. No. 4, A Book of English Prose. 
W. Jenkyn Thomas. 


Revised edition. 


By the Hon. R. H. Brand. Clarendon 


Edited by 


Sctence. 
Dynamo Laboratory Manual. Vol. I, Direct-Current Studies and 
Tests. By W. S. Franklin and W. Esty. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net. 
Geology. Shorter Course. By Thomas C. Chamberlain and Rollin 
D. Salisbury. Murray, 21s. net. 
Electrotechnics. By John Henderson. Longmans, 3s. 6d. 
[Vol. III of the Physical and Electrical Engineering Manuals. 
Fully illustrated.) 
Elements of Agriculture. 


By G. F. Warren. Macmiilan, 5s..net. 
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